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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN, 


The Pnblithen of the UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE beg to intimate that 
the following will shortly appear : — 


1. Curran 

2. Sterne 

3. Swift 


4. Burke 

5. Earl of Charlemont. 

6. Maturin 


Any Papers or Documents connected with the Personal History of these, will 
be thankfully received, and returned if required. 

9, Upper Sackville-street, 1st July, 1836. 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS 

ARE INSERTED IN THE 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS. 


Ten lines and under 

£. 

0 

s. 

6 

d. 

0 

Ten to fifteen 

0 

7 

6 

Fifteen to twenty . 

0 

9 

0 

Half a page 

0 

12 

0 

A page 

1 

4 

0 

Bill stitched 

1 

1 

0 


Bills and Advertisements, to be left with Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London, 
and Fraser and Co., Edinbuigh, by the 8th, and with W. Curry, Jun. 
and Co., by the 18th of each month. 

Advertisers are particularly requested -to send their Favors in time, as many 
Advertisements are omitted Monthly, being received after the wrappers are 
printed. 
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WORKS FOR ZRZSH PROTEST AlfTS. 

Sold by WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper Sackville Street. 
GLASGOW PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION TRACTS. 

I. 

T HE THEOLOGY OF PETER DENS, with all its 

Immoral and Persecuting Principles, proved to be the Text Book of the 
present Roman Catholic Priesthood of Ireland. By the Rev. J. G. Lorimer. 
Price One Penny. 

II. 

IRELAND; POPERY and PRIESTCRAFT the Cause of her 

Misery and Crime. Bv J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. of Killermont. Price Sixpence. 

III. 

POPERY IN IRELAND A PERSECUTOR. By the Rev. J. 

G. Lorimer, Glasgow. Price One Halfpenny. 

IV. 

POPERY UNCHANGED ; the Creed of Pius IV. still the Creed 
of the Church of Rome. By the Rev. James Henderson, Glasgow. Price One 
Penny. 

V. 

THE DANGEROUS NATURE OF POPERY, being the sub- 
stance of a Speech delivered at the Glasgow Protestant Association. By the Rev. 
N. Paterson, Glasgow. Price Two Pence, 

VI. 

IRELAND; the Policy of Reducing the Established Church, and 
paying the Roman Catholic Priests considered. By J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. of 
Killermont. Price One Shilling. 

THE CASE OF THE PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND, 

stated in Addresses delivered at Meetings in Dublin, Liverpool, Bristol, and Bath, 
in the year 1834. By the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan, A.M. With an Appendix, 
containing copious Notes. 5s. 

DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, and Disorders 

in Ireland. An Address to the Protestants of Great Britain. By the Rev. 
Mortimer O’Sullivan. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

GUIDE TO AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN HIS SEARCH 

FOR A RELIGION. Being an Answer to Mr. Moore’s « Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a Religion.'* By the Rev. Mortimer O’Sullivan. Iq 
small 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY IN IRELAND. In a Letter 

to Thomas Moore, Esq., exhibiting his Misstatements in his History, respecting 
the Introduction of Christianity into Ireland, and the Religious Tenets of the early 
Irish Christians. From Henry J. Mokck Mason, LL.D. Small 8vo. Ss. cloth. 

SUFFERINGS AND PERSECUTIONS OF THE IRISH 

PROTESTANTS. By a Friend to Justice for Ireland. l2mo. 2s. 6d. 

OUR PROTESTANT FOREFATHERS. By the Rev. W. 

S. Gilly, D.D. Prebendary of Durham ; Author of “ Waldensian Researches," 
&c. &c. Three Pence. 

REMARKS ON THE PROGRESS OF POPERY. By the 

Rev. Edward Bickersteth. Sixth Edition. One Shilling. 
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Just Published, 


W HAT HAS BEEN THE INFLUENCE OF THE 

REFORMATION OF LUTHER ON THE POLITICAL 
SITUATION OF THE DIFFERENT STATES OF EUROPE, 
AND ON THE PROGRESS OF KNOWLEDGE? An Essay. By 
Charles Villars, Esq., Translated by Jambs Mills, Esq. and abridged by the 
Rev. W. Marsh, M.A., Rector of St. Thomas*s, Birmingham. 


London: Samuel Holdsworth, Amen Corner, Paternoster-row; and may be 
had of Mr. W. F. Wakxman and. Curry and Co* Dublin, and of all Book- 
sellers. 


COMPLETION OF CHINA, Being No. XX. of the 

EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 

Published this day, with Nine Engravings, 5s., the Third Volume of an 

H istorical and descriptive account of 

CHINA. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and William Curry, Jun. and 
Co., Dublin. 


M R. BARRY’S DESIGN FOR THE NEW HOUSES 

OF PARLIAMENT! The Athenaeum Monthly Part for May 
contains a Description of the New Houses of Parliament, with Ground Plan and 
a Perspective View, Engraved on Steel, in the first style of art, by Mr. Kearnan, 
after drawings made under the direction of the architect. 

The anxiety of the Public to sec this splendid Design, to which the Commis- 
sioners awarded the first Prize, will now be gratified. From the exquisite delicacy 
and beauty of the Drawing, it was found impossible to do jostice to the Artiet 
except by a Steel Engraving, which wiU be carefully stitched in the Monthly Part. 

The Athrnjeum is published every Saturday, price Fourpence. The Monthly 
Part contains the four Weekly Numbers, stitched in a wrapper, and is published 
This Day. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


. Jnst published by D. A. Talboya, Oxford. 


A MANUAL OF BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. By 

John Jahn, D.D. Professor of the Oriental Languages, of Biblical 
Antiquities, and Theology, in the University of Vienna. Translated, with an 
index of Texts illustrated, and many other additions. By Thomas C. Upram, 
the Third Edition thoroughly revised and corrected, hds. 15s. 

The Latin original of this work was recommended from the Theological chair 
of this University, by the late regius professors, Van Mildert and Lloyd; it isalno 
recommended by professor Stuart, of the United States. 

The Rev. T. Hartwell Horne calls this a faithful English translation, with 
▼aloable additions and corrections. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL and ANALYTICAL VIEW of the HOLY 


BIBLE, with Prefaces to each Book, and Remarks on Various Subjects, intended 
to render the study of the Scriptures more pleasant and profitable. 8vo. bds. 10s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION to WRITING HEBREW; containing a series 
of Progressive Exercises fer Translation into Hebrew, with an English- Hebrew 
Lexicon, and an Appendix on the Pause. 8vo. bds. 9s. 


London: Whitt akbr and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; and always to be 
had of Francis Macphbrson, Holbora. 
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BANKING IN IRELAND. 

I. 

T he history of banking in Ireland.— 

By J. W. Gilbart, Geaeral Manager df the London awl Westminster 
Bank. — 6vo.Ak Ward*. 

II. 

THE HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF BANKING— 

By J. W* Gelbart. Second Edition 8va Os. boards. 

III. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. By J. W. 

Gilbart. Third Edition. — 8vo. 3a. sewed. 

London : Printed fer Longman Rees, & Co. ; and William Curry, Jun. and 
Co. Dublin. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY 

SCOTT, WEBSTER, AND GEARY, LONDON; 

AND WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. & COMPANY, 

9, UPPER SACKVIULB STREET, DUBLIN- 

I. 

R OSCOETS LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, called 

the MAGNIFICENT. A New Edition, complete in One Volume* 
with a Life of the Author by his Son, Thomas Roscoe, small 8v<x 8a. cloth. 

II. 

TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, Ancient 

and Modern, to which are added a Comparative View of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, and a Table of Chronology, and two Maps. New Edition, complete 
in One Volume da. cloth. 

HI. 

BOURIENNFS LIFE OF NAPOLEON, slightly abridged 

24mo., 6s. doth. 

IV. 

GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EM- 

PIKE, abridged by the Rev. C. Hereford, with Portrait and Maps, 24mo. 
6s. cloth. 

V. 

JOYCES SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES, Complete in One Vo- 

lame, with 185 Wood Cut* bs, cloth. 

VI. 

ROBERTSON'S HISTORY OF AMERICA, abridged ; with 

&ucald Stewart’s Life of the Anther, Portrait and Map* 6s. doth. 

VII. 

EVENINGS AT HOME, by Dr. Aulkn, and Mrs. Bajujauld. 

N me Edition, gffeao. 5*. doth. 

VIII. 

SIR J. IL SMITH’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY—- 

A aaw Edition, with Additions, by William MaogillivraY, A.M., &c. Ac. 
Itaa 9a. cloth. 

IX. 

WITHERING’S SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT OF 
BRITISH PLANTS, corrected and condensed by William Maigillivray, 
A. M. Ac. fee. Kb. 6d. cloth. 
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CHEAP BOOKS. 

GRANT AMD BOLTON, 

BOOKSELLERS; NO. 4, DAME STREET) HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

A CATALOGUE OF CHEAP, SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS, containing about Fifty Thousand Volumes , comprising Divinity, 
Ecclesiastical History, Theology, English, Irish, and Scotch History, Greek and 
Latin Classics, including several rare and very curious Editions, Voyages and 
Travels, Antiquities, &c. &c. in good condition, and marked at very moderate 
prices. 

All Orders from the Country shall meet immediate attention. 

The full value given for Libraries, or smaller Collections of Books. 


This day is published, price 6s. No. XXXIII. of the 

QUARTERLY journal of agriculture, 

W AND PRIZE ESSAYS AND TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 
Embellished with a Map, and Four Quarto Plates, coloured, and Thirteen Wood- 
Cuts. 

The principal Articles in this number are ; — Continuation of the Biographical 
Memoir of the late Sir John Sinclair, Bart., of Ulbster. — On Hedge Birds which 
are more or less destructive to Field and Garden Crops. — On the Agriculture of 
the County Armagh. — Retrospect of the Corn Trade for the half-year preceding 
May, 1836. — Report on the Geology of the East of Fife Coal-Field. — And on a 
new Fir called the Pinus Austriena, or Black Fir of Austria. 

Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; Thomas Cadell, 
London ; and William Curry, Jun. and Co., Dublin. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 

Published this day, 

VOLUME XIII. PART I., Price 18s. and PART LXXIV., Price 6s. 

T HE present Half- Volume contains Lagrange ; Malcolm 
Laing ; La la nde ; Lambert ; Lamp; Lancashire; Language; Lap- 
lace ; Lapland ; Laughter ; Law ; Leeds, Legislation ; Leibnitz ; Leigh- 
ton ; Lesley ; Sir John Leslie ; Levelling ; Liberty of the Press ; 
Libraries ; Life-Preservers ; Light ; Sir David Lindsay. 

With very few exceptions, these articles are entirely new. Such of them as 
have been taken from the former Edition of the Work have been amended in style, 
improved in arrangement, and accommodated in every respect to the actual state 
of knowledge on the various subjects which they respectively treat of. 

The Biographies of Malcolm Laing and of Sir John Leslie have been en- 
riched with some original documents, and not a little interesting information derived 
from private sources. The Article Legislation forms a treatise, distinguished 
alike for the depth of its philosophical view's regarding the true principles or foun- 
dation* of that important science ; the discriminating sagacity with which the dif- 
ferent attempts at codification have been estimated, in reference both to the diffi- 
culty and the utility of such an undertaking, and the important suggestions it con- 
tains for at once simplifying and systematising practical legislation. The account 
of Libraries, ancient and modern, which is given under that head, will be found to 
embrace much curious information in regard to these repositories of knowledge, and 
to exhibit, in a methodical form, a more complete digest of all that is important or 
interesting respecting such collections, than has ever yet been presented to the 
public. In a word, this half volume may be referred to in proof of the statement 
that the present is not so much a New Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica , 
as a new work, embracing the latest improvements in all branches, under that old 
and approved title. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Whitaker 
& Co., and Hamilton, Adams, & Co. London ; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
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NEW WORKS, 

Just published by 

RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 

PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 


I. 

In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 

POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 

By Sir Nathaniel William Wraxall, Bart. 

Now first Published. 

Including Original Anecdotes of the most distinguished Political and Literary 
Personages, Wits, and Beauties of the latter part of the Reign of George III. 
and of the Regency. 

II. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 

THE LIFE OF THE FIRST EARL OF SHAFTES- 

BURY. 

By Mr. B. Martyn and Dr. Kifpir. 

From Original Documents in the possession of the Family. 

Edited by G. Wingrove Cooke, Esq. 

Author of “ Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke." 

III. 

Now first published. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

EXCURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND. 

By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 

Author of ** The Pilot,” M The Spy,” &c. 

IY. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ARTILLERY OFFICER. 

Or Scenes and Adventures in Ireland, America, Flanders, and France. 

By Benson Earle Hill, Esq. 

V. 

In Monthly Parts, price Five Shillings each. (To be completed in Ten Parts.) 
Part I. embellished with Portraits of Lord Howe and Lord Duncan, was pub- 
lished on the 1st of June, and one will appear every succeeding Month. 

JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

Revised, and Illustrated with Anecdotes and Notes, 

AND A CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

By Captain Chamier, R. N. 

• # * Numerous Portraits and Plans of Battles will also be given with the suc- 
ceeding Parts. 

VI. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

SPAIN REVISITED. 

By the Author of “ A Year in Spain,” Ac. 

VII. 

Second Edition, Revised, with New Preface, &c. 

In 2 vols. 8 vo. with Fifteen Characteristic Illustrations, 

PARIS AND THE PARISIANS IN 1835. 

By Frances Trollope. 

Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 
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T HE NATURALISTS LIBRARY. Published Peri- 

odically in Volumes, price Six Shillings each, containing from Thirty to 
Forty Engravings, beautifully coloured after nature. The following have already 
appeared : — 

I. 

HUMMING-BIRDS, Thirty-six Coloured Plates ; with Memoir 
and Portrait of Linnaeus. 

II. 

MONKEYS, Thirty-two Coloured Plates; with Portrait and 
Memoir of Buffon. 

III. 


HUMMING-BIRDS, Thirty-two Coloured Plates; with Portrait 
and Memoir of Pennant. 

IV. 

LIONS, TIGERS, &c., Thirty-eight Coloured Plates ; with Por- 
trait and Memoir of Cuvier. 

V. 

PEACOCKS, PHEASANTS, TURKEYS, Ac., Thirty Coloured 

Plates; with Portrait and Memoir of Aristotle. 

VI. 

BIRDS OF THE GAME KIND, Thirty-two Coloured Plates ; 
with Portrait and Memoir of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles. 


VII. 

FISHES OF THE PERCH GENUS, &c.. Thirty-two Coloured 

Plates; with Portrait and Memoir of Sir Joseph Banks. 

VIII. 

BEETLES, Thirty-two Colourod Plates ; with Portrait and Me- 
moir of Ray. 

IX. 

PIGEONS, Thirty-two Coloured Plates ; with Portrait and Me- 
moir of Pliny. 

X. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES, Thirty-six Coloured Plates; with 
Portrait and Memoir of Werner. 

XI. 

RUMINATING ANIMALS, containing DEER, ANTELOPES, 
CAMELS, &c., Tbirty-fonr Plates; with Portrait and Memoir of Camper. 

XII. 

RUMINATING ANIMALS, containing GOATS, SHEEP, 
WILD and DOMESTIC CATTLE, &c. & c., Thirty-three Plates; with Por- 
trait and Memoir of John Hunter. 

This is by far the cheapest and most beautiful work on Natural History ever 
published, and its success has been commensurate with its deserts : of some vo- 
lumes ten thousand copies have been sold. It forms an admirable present for 
young persons, and the volumes are always sold separately* 

Edinburgh : Printed for W. H. Lizars ; and William Curry, Jun. and Co., 
9, Upper Sack ville-Street, Dublin. 
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ALISON’S EUROPE DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Just published in 8yo. price 15s. Vol. V. of 


T HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution to the Restoration of the Bourbons. By 
Archibald Alison, F.R.S.E. Advocate. 


This volume embraces the Revolution of St. Domingo — Battles of Trafalgar — 
Ulm — Austerlitz — Jena — Characters of Pitt and Fox; and brings the History 
down to the close of the Prussian Campaign, in the opening of 1607. 


Lately published, new Editions of tbe four first Volumes, 15s. each ; the con- 
eluding volume is in the press. 

“ The third and fourth volumes of this excellent and elaborate work have just 
come to hand ; yet, in the cursory view which we have been necessarily compelled 
to take of their contents, we every where see evidences of the same patient inves- 
ligation of authorities, the same comprehensiveness of details, the same imparti- 
ality in the scrutiny of facts, which rendered the two former volumes so valuable 
ao addition to our stores of modern history. The tone of composition is also 
equally eloquent throughout ; and although the political principles of the author 
are not disguised, we have not met with one circumstance distorted in any degree 
to suit these principles, or his own particular views. His statements are candid 
and impartial ; his information, collected from a hundred jarring sources, after 
being carefully purified and strained from errors and prejudices, is presented to us 
without adventitious colouring ; and the general remarks elicited from the review 
of the historical occurrences, both with reference to their causes and effects, are 
imbued with a philosophical spirit, and a generosity of feeling equally honorable to 
his head and heart.” — Literary Gazette.— Jan. 31, 1835. 

“ The progress of this work confirms the opinion we originally expressed of it. 
Even to those who object to the tenor of Mr. Alison's views, it will still be in- 
disputable, as the fullest, and, in many important particulars, the best History of 
the French Revolution in our language. Mr. Alison, it must be confessed, is 
strongly opposed to democratic principles ; but we do not find that his prejudices 
m any instance vitiate his facts ; and it is upon the accuracy of his statements, 
and the wide stretch of the authorities to which he has resorted, that we rest our 
chief approbation of his labours.” — Atlas. 

M These volumes show, that battles as severe as those of Napoleon and Wellington 
were fought — victories as gloriously gained — skill nearly as great displayed— -and 
hardships far greater endured — by captains and armies, whose names, indeed, are 
as household words, but whose exploits have almost faded from the memory. They 
should be perused as a matter of justice to the actors, and of pleasure to the histo- 
rical student ; and we know of no work where they can be studied to better effect, 
and at so little expense of reading. The general composition of these volumes is 
clear and cloee, frequently vigorous and striking, sometimes eloquent. The events 
are great, varied, and striking in themselves ; and with these qualities, it may 
readily be believed, the author has produced an attractive and enticing narrative.” — 
Spectator . 

“ To these two volumes we may award the same praise which we bestowed on 
the former ones, viz. that they are, with here and there an exception, penned in a 
spirit of uniform impartiality. Mr. Alison has too lofty a notion of the qualifica- 
tions that should characterise an historian to degrade them by exhibiting any in- 
teroperate party bias.” — Sun . 

«• If from the bursting forth of the Freneh Revolution to the close of its de- 
structive career, to the glorious victory of Waterloo, be the most important period 
of ancient or modern history, as affecting the destinies of Europe, nothing in 
literature could have been more desirable than its record by a pen qualified to the 
deep interest and magnitude of the subject, bringing to the gigantic task a mind 
imbued with profound philosophical reflection, a style to attract attention to n lucid 
arrangement of facts, an impartial adherence to truth, and deductions from events 
fraught with the morality of the Christian, and the wisdom of the Statesman. 
That desideratum has been filled up by Mr. Aliaon, who has given to the world 
the most interesting and instructive history of the modern division of time that we 
have ever perused. Without betraying the slightest tint of partisanship, but in 
the independence of truth, and the force of legitimate deductions, it is the beet ex- 
position and defence of the Conservative policy of the British Government during 
the period treated of, that has yet, or could be written. It is complete, it is un- 
answerable.” — Warder . — Feb. 14, 1885. 

Edinburgh : William Blackwood & Sons ; and William Curry, Jun- ifCo. 
9, Upper Smckville-street, Dublin. 
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EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 

The following Volumes have already appeared, beautifully printed in small 8vo., 
with Maps expressly constructed for the several subjects. Portraits, and nume- 
rous appropriate Engravings by the most Eminent Artists; Price of each 
Volume, in Cloth Boards, 5s. 

I. 

N arrative of discovery and adventures 

in the POLAR SEAS and REGIONS; Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 1 1. 

NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURES in 

AFRICA, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 

III. 

VIEW of ANCIENT and MODERN EGYPT ; Second Edition. 

IV. 

PALESTINE, or the HOLY LAND; from the Earliest Period 

to the Present Time ; Third Edition. 

V. 

LIVES and VOYAGES of DRAKE, CAVENDISH, and 
DAMPIER; including a VIEW of the HISTORY of the BUCCANEERS; 
Third Edition. 

VI. VII. VIII. 

HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of BRITISH 

INDIA, from the most Remote Period to the Present Time; including a Nar- 
rative of the Early Portuguese and English Voyages, the Revolutions in the 
Mogul Empire, the Origin, Progress, and Establishment of the British power ; 
in Three Vols. IX. 

HISTORICAL VIEW of the PROGRESS of DISCOVERY on 
the more NORTHERN COASTS of AMERICA, from the Earliest Period 
to the Present; Second Edition. 

X. 

The TRAVELS and RESEARCHES of ALEXANDER VON 

HUMBOLT; being a condensed Narrative of his Journeys in the Equinoctial 
Regions of America, and in Asiatic Russia ; together with Analysis of his more 
important Investigations; Second Edition. 

XI. 

LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH ; Founded on Authentic 

and Original Documents, Borne of them never before published ; Second Edition. 

XII. 

NUBIA and ABYSSINIA; Comprehending their Civil History, 

Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, and Natural History. 

XIII. XIV. 

HISTORY of ARABIA, Ancient and Modern ; Containing a 

Description of the Country — an Account of its Inhabitants, Antiquities, Political 
Condition, and Early Commerce — the Life and Religion of Mohammed, &c. &c. ; 
Second Edition — in 2 Vols. X V. 

An HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of 

PERSIA, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time; with a detailed View 
of its Resources, Government, Population, Natural History, &c. ; Second Edition. 

XVI. 

LIVES of EMINENT ZOOLOGISTS, from ARISTOTLE to 

LINNiEUS inclusive; with Introductory Remarks on the Study of Natural 
History, and Occasional Observations on the Progress of Zoology. 

XVII. 

HISTORY and PRESENT CONDITION of the BARBARY 

STATES; Comprehending a View of their Civil Institutions, Antiquities, Arts, 
Religion, Literature, Commerce, Agriculture, and Natural Productions. 

XVIII. XIX. XX. 

An HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of 
CHINA, its Ancient and Modern History, Language, Literature, Religion, 
Government, Industry, Manners, and Social State ; Intercourse with Europe 
from the Earliest ages, &c. &c. — In Three Vols. 


Edinburgh: Printed for Oliver and Boyd; and William Curry', Jun, and 
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SPEECHES OF THE REVEREND MORTIMER O’SULLIVAN.* 


The volume before us contains a re- 
publication of six of the speeches de- 
livered by Mr. O’Sullivan, during the 
latter part of the year 1834. It is of 
coarse in the recollection of our 
readers, that it was with the meeting 
at the Mansion-house, in the August 
of that year, that the impulse then 
happily given to Protestant exertion 
commenced. — In the efforts of Pro- 
testant energy, consequent upon that im- 
pulse, the Rev. Gentleman nas borne a 

distinguished part We do not know 

upon what grounds of preference the six 
addresses now presented to the public 
have been selected from the many *elo- 
auent and powerful appeals which 
their author has made to public meet- 
ings both in Ireland and England. — 
We certainly are convinced that many 
of those omitted are even more worthy 
of preservation and attention, than 
any which the present publication con- 
tains. 

It is not, however, for us to quarrel 
with the selection. — In the speeches 
before us there is quite enough of 
truth and power to entitle the volume 
to be regarded as the Statement of the 
Case of the Protestants of Iretand. 
Before any impartial tribunal we 
should be willing that our case should 
rest upon this statement, — we would 
not desire an abler or a more disinte- 
rested advocate, or one more devoted 
to our cause Of him we may em- 

phatically say, that his whole heart is 


in the cause of Irish Protestantism, — 
and the. fervid eloquence of these ad- 
dresses is but the outbreaking of the 
enthusiasm of the speaker’s soul, — and 
surely never did enthusiasm kindle in 
a nobler cause, or one more calculated 
to call into high and elevated action 
every generous impulse and emotion of 
our nature. 

Our object is not now a critical ex- 
amination of the character of these 
speeches. — The task of analyzing the 
merits of a living orator is never an 
easy, and not always a pleasant one ; 
and although, in the present instance, 
we would feel less difficulty in ap- 
proaching addresses upon which public 
approbation has been so eminently and 
so abundantly bestowed, — and with 
respect to which our own judgment 
altogether coincides with that of the 
ublic, — although we might feel less 
esitation in commending, and perhaps 
also less delicacy in finding fault — (for 
critics must always find fault,) we have 
determined, upon consideration, that 
the time is not yet come when these 
addresses can, in any publication, be 
submitted to the cool sobriety of dis- 
passionate criticism. Party feelings 
must die away, and party prejudices 
be forgotten before political produc- 
tions can be divested of their party 
character, and be contemplated purely 
as the efforts of intellectual power. 

It might not be an uninteresting 
matter of reflection to consider, with 


* Case of the Protestants of Ireland Stated: in Addresses delivered at Meetings 
in Dublin, Liverpool, Bristol, and Bath, in the year 1834. By the Rev. Mortimer 
0*SulHvan, A.M. With an Appendix, containing Copious Notes. London: John 
Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly; and W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Sack ville- street, 
Dublin. 1836. 
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regard to present fame, the respective 
positions of the politician and the man 
of letters. — Regarding them both as 
candidates for intellectual distinction, 
they present some curious points of 
contrast. It may be a truth to be la- 
mented, but nevertheless it is a truth, 
that no one is ready to allow intellec- 
tual power to a political opponent, — 
on matters where men’s passions are 
excited, it is impossible for them to 
Judge impartially. It is natural for us 
to deny the powers of an argument 
that fails to convince our judgment, — 
and to question the existence of ta- 
lents which we imagine to be exerted 
on .the wrong side. Hence it is that 
we find such a wonderful difference in 
the opinions expressed upon the 
Speeches of politicians, by men who 
might be supposed equally capable of 
forming a correct estimate upon their 
purely literary merits. — The veiy speech 
Which one man will tell you, in all 
sincerity, may take its place among 
the finest specimens of eloquence, an- 
other, equally competent to form an 
opinion, will denounce as not exhibits 
ing a particle of genius, — and anoma- 
lous as it may appear, each may be- 
lieve what he says. — The truth per- 
haps is, that while in every other de- 
partment of mental exertion the aspi- 
rant after fame may look for the un- 
biassed suffrages of all who cun appre- 
ciate his efforts, the man who brings 
the highest faculties to the contest of 
political strife, must wait until that 
strife has subsided, for the full tribute 
to his genius ; and, in the meantime, 
be content with the admiration of a 
party. In times of great excitement, 
political parties will only acknowledge 
the intellectual powers of an opponent 
when they are forced to do so — and 
they will take the earliest opportunity 
of recalling the forced homage to his 
abilities. 

For this reason, the man who strug- 
gles for intellectual eminence in the 
field of political strife, is engaged in a 
contest the most arduous, and in which 
success is the most difficult. Of those 
who are qualified to set a value upon 
ability, he might almost be said to ex- 
clude himself from the suffrages of 
one-half. For this reason, too, no- 
thing will more tend to sustaiu a poli- 
tician in public estimation, as a man of 
ability, than distinction acquired in 


any other department of mental exer- 
tion, where prejudice is not the judge. 
Professional reputation has, in reality, 
been the sustaining power to many a 
one whose fame appears to rest alto- 
gether upon his political exertions. 

We have been led into reflections 
which are perhaps irrelevant. We do 
not mean to apply these remarks par- 
ticularly to the speeches before us. 
We believe that the merits of these 
speeches have been, in an unusual de- 
gree, acknowledged by all parties, — 
their force has certainly been recog- 
nized in the obloquy with which their 
author has been visited by our oppo- 
nents. — From what we have said, how- 
ever, our readers will understand what 
we mean when we say, that the time 
is not yet come, when these addresses 
can be calmly contemplated merely as 
the productions of intellect They are 
mixed up with all the exciting topics of 
the day ; and it is not until these topics 
shall have ceased to possess such tre- 
mendous interest, and to iuvolve so 
much of angry feeling, that the reader 
will regard them with the sobriety of 
feeling which is necessary to an impar- 
tial judgment We confess, for our- 
selves, that we cannot read the burn- 
ing description of the wrongs of Pro- 
testants, without remembering that we 
belong to the class upon whom those 
wrongs have been inflicted. We do 
not pretend to be cool or impartial 
judges of the eloquence that advocates 
our rights, — and yet, perhaps it is a 
high tribute to that eloquence to say, 
that while our hearts burn with the 
sense of the injuries heaped upon 
Irish Protestants, we are satisfied with 
the manner in which these injuries 
have been told. 

We do not, then, intend to criticise 
these speeches. We say, honestly, we 
are not qualified for the impartial exe- 
cution of the task. Neither are our 
opponents. Our party prejudices must 
slumber, and our party animosities be 
forgotten before strict and unbiassed 
judgment can be done to them. When 
men’s feelings are no longer excited, 
either for or against the politician, 
they will then, and only then, set pre- 
cisely the just value upon the orator. 
Renouncing, then, as far as may be, a 
task for which our circumstances unfit 
us, we will consider this volume as a 
political document, — as embodying 
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and advocating the principles of the 
coarse in which we are engaged. This 
certainly is the spirit in which these 
speeches are given to the world — 
they are reprinted, not to secure the 
speaker's reputation, but to promote 
the cause in which they were originally 
spoken. Weapons prepared for con- 
flict, we will employ them in the strife 
— when the battle is over, it will be 
for others to examine their construc- 
tion in the armoury where they will be 
laid up. 

The first speech in the collection, is 
that delivered at the great meeting at 
the Mansion House on the 14th Au- 
gust. Nearly two years have passed 
since its delivery, but almost every 
word of it is strictly applicable at the 
present time. The object of it was to 
inculcate the necessity of Protestant 
union — a necessity which every hour 
is making more imperative. The sen- 
tence with which it opens, possesses 
at this moment a fearful truth. 

“ The circumstances under which we 
meet, and the animating addresses to 
which you have so fully responded, have 
taught you this stern but salutary truth, 
that now, for the protection of your dear- 
est interests, for the maintenance of your 
religion, for defence of life, except in the 
resources which your own wisdom, and 
union, and resolution shall provide, you 
have no earthly dependence.** 

We will not attempt to preserve 
connection as to subjects. Our readers 
will, no doubt, recollect the circum- 
stances attending the period of the 
delivery of each speech — and this will 
be sufficient to enable them to under- 
stand our extracts. The reverend 
gentleman had been urging the possi- 
bility of the question of repeal being 
carried. He argued, from the charac- 
ter of his Majesty's ministers, the im- 
probability of their offering to it any 
effectual opposition. Several of these 
ministers had been in places in which 
they were well known to the Irish 
public. Let us begin with Lord 
Glenelg — 

44 The Right Hon. Charles Grant was 
a Secretary here, and tried his experiment 
of indulgence, as the true philosophy by 
which he could sway our fiery populace. 
What was his success ? He conciliated 
the country into insurrection — an insur- 
rection which extended its outrages to 


the suburbs of the metropolis. Crime 
was encouraged by his indiscriminating 
forbearance; information wa# withheld 
from the government, because it was not 
unreasonably thought, he undervalued or 
neglected it ; and when the natural re- 
sult of mistaken indulgence aud culpable 
remissness had been experienced, when 
evils, which Mr. Graut appears never to 
have anticipated, were fearfully realized ; 
he made an imperfect, although melan- 
choly compensation for the crippled gait 
at which his disabled justice bad pro- 
ceeded, by stimulating it into revenge. 
He assented to an act of parliament which 
suspended the constitution, and subjected 
the rural population to the rigor of an 
extreme, but unavoidable severity. * I 
remember well the days and the nights 
g f his lax government, and of the rigid 
rule by which it was succeeded. I re- 
member when it was described as the 
last business of the night, before retiring 
to repose, within a guarded and garrisoned 
town, to ascend to the house-tops, and 
count, over the unprotected lauds, the 
flames in which, it might be, slumbering 
families were consumed, and to listen for 
shouts and shrieks which emote the stimu- 
lated sense, or disordered fancy created, 
but which the memory will retain for 
ever. I remember, too, when shrieks, 
more terrific than fancy ever heard, arose 
round the tribunals where the doom of 
sudden and life-long separation was pro- 
nounced — and at the gibbets, where con- 
ciliation suspended its sacrifices; and I 
can in all sincerity declare, that I do no£ 
know whether I thought the connivance 
of the supine Secretary more to be ab- 
horred because of the foul atrocities it 
encouraged, or because it exacted from 
returning justice so terrible a retribution. 
Does your experience of Mr. Grant 
justify you in expecting that he will be a 
faithful and wise guardian of the legisla- 
tive union ?” 

There is in this passage the terrible 
eloquence of truth — Conciliation 1 It 
has shed more blood — it has caused 
more misery in Ireland than years of 
eace and happiness could atone for. 
t meauB supineness — it means the 
suspension of the power of the law, 
until murder and outrage have swelled 
to massacre and insurrection — and 
peace can only be restored by a ven- 
geance almost as terrible as the crimes 
which it suppresses. How much of 
bloodshed and crime can a little vigour 
in the commencement spare ? 
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Under present circumstances we wiH 
say nothing of Lord Melbourne. Let 
us pass on to the allusion to the Chan* 
celjor — Lord Plunkett. 

" We have here a noble Lord (our 
Chancellor) appointed, that he might 
guide one Viceroy into the right way, 
retained, that he may keep another in it 
What has been his political life ? More 
remarkable for its failures than even for 
the rare talents which render such failures 
incomprehensible. He never made a 
pledge which was not violated by the 
parties in whose behalf he made it; or 
gave in their name a promise which they 
did not break : he never uttered a pre- 
diction which events did not falsify, or 
carried through the Houses of Parliament 
a legislative enactment, upon which, in 
the circumstances of its failure, rashness 
or imbecility was not made manifest. I 
do the noble Lord wrong. There was 
oue promise to which England may yet 
find that he has been disastrously faith- 
ful. He has erected one monument, of 
which as a creation of eloquence and 
taste, Ireland may justly be proud. It 
is that in which lie hns dedicated him- 
self with his children, born and unborn, 
to the maintenance of an eternal hatred 
to the principle of a legislative union. 
The malediction which, upon the occa- 
sion of that dedication, he invoked, ap- 
pears to have persecuted him during his 
subsequent life, and to have blasted every 
measure he attempted for the interests of 
the united country. Will you trust to 
Lord Plunkett to preserve your interests ; 
and believe that while he listens to the 
wrench and the file at work upon what he 
declared the sole stay of British connexion, 
his active mind is employed in fabricating 
some new ’bonds by which the severed 
countries may be reunited ?” 

There are few of our readers who 
will not understand the allusion con- 
tained in the strong and expressive 
figure we have quoted. Once more 
will we quote the solemn judgment 
which Lord Plunkett has left on re- 
cord, on the subject to which it refers. 
We do so in no spirit of bitterness 
towards the noble and learned Lord. 
It is not to add another word of in- 
vective against an apostacy on which 
the scorn of all parties has already 
been, perhaps too abundantly, poured. 
We quote the declaration for its truth 
— its deep wisdom — its far political 
foresight : 

Sir, with respect to the Protestant 


establishment of the country, I consider 
it necessary for the security of all pro- 
perty. I think that there should not only 
be an Established Church, hut that it 
should be richly endowed — that its dig- 
nitaries may he able to take their places 
in society with the nobles of the land. 
But politically speaking, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the existence of the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland is the 
great bond of union between the two 
countries; and if ever the unfortunate 
moment arrives, when the legislature 
shall rashly lay their hands upon the 
property of the Church, to rob it of its 
rights — that moment, sir, will seal the 
doom of the union, and terminate for 
ever the connexion between the coun- 
tries.” 

Wc have said that we quote this 
passage for its far political foresight. 
We cannot help feeling strongly upon 
the subject of its prophecy. Perhaps 
we may be regarded as insane if we 
venture to say that never was there 
a time when that prophecy appeared 
more likely to attain its accomplish- 
ment. Events seems all to be tending 
towards the national independence of 
Ireland. It is not because a dema- 
gogue, who was never in earnest upon 
any question, has been purchased into 
a convenient silence upou the subject 
of icpeal, that the impulses of Ireland’s 
heart may not begin to beAt with the 
longing desire to see Ireland once 
again a nation. It is not because agi- 
tation for repeal has ceased, that the 
complicated machinery of events may 
not all the while he working out this 
great result. There is a course of 
human events — a destiny of nations 
which neither demagogues nor minis- 
ters can controul — and it is not from 
one indication or two indications, that 
We form our judgment, when we sav, 
that (if we may use the expression) the 
tide of Ireland’s destiny has set strongly 
in towards national independence. 
Events, apparently the most opposite 
in their character, are in reality com- 
bining to produce effects that sooner 
or later will manifest themselves as 
having prepared the way for the de- 
taching of Ireland from England. Let 
the principles of government, which, 
by a strange misnomer, are called 
liberal, but continue in the ascendancy 
for a few years, and their action upon 
the elements of our social state in lre- 
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land — upou elements which post events 
have been silently but surely moulding 
into fitness for this very influence — 
must be such ts in their inevitable con- 
sequence, whatever may be the im- 
mediate instruments, by which it may 
be effected, ultimately to bring about 
repeal. That the greatness of the 
British empire cannot survive such a 
serration, is true ; but who is there 
that does not perceive that other 
causes are at work to undermine that 
greatness. 

Our prediction may be a bold one — 
but time will tell whether our specula- 
tion is altogether vain. It is not for 
mortals to attempt to read the counsels 
of the future ; and while we cannot 
help thinking that we see afar off in 
the very verge of the political horizon, 
the coming of the revolution that will 
give to Irelaud self-government, we do 
not think that there is any man who 
can predict aught either of the cha- 
racter of that revolution, the effects by 
which it may be followed, or the 
agency by which it may be produced. 
And yet when we thus venture to look 
upon the distant future, and hazard, per- 
haps, too daring conjectures, with re- 
gard to the events that are yet re- 
posing in its obscurity — thoughts will 
rise in our mbid, with all the vividness 
of life, and what may be but the dreams 
of imagination will sometimes shape 
themselves into indistinct speculations 
of something that may cotne to pass. 
There was a time when Ireland's 
Church was pure, aud her faith was 
apostolic, and her government was 
domestic, before England, with a 
foreign goverunn nt, had forced popery 
on her people. If, i.i the progre-s of 
events — and wl.p, ulas ! will venture to 
say that this is a wild apprehension — if, 
we say, the spirit of anarchy shall tear 
the constitution of Britain, and infi- 
delity trample on her religion — is it a 
crime in an Irishman to dare to hope 
that, from the wreck of the convulsion, 
his country may once more be as it 
was in the ancient times ? 

We do not altogether yet despair of 
the safety of Britain. She may yet pass 
through the sore peril by which her 
constitution is tried, and her existence os 
a nation is endangered. The loyalty of 
the land may yet tally round the ultar 
and the throne — but unless it does so 
quickly, it will be too late to save 


either the chureh or the monarchy 
from destruction. Revolution or no 
revolution is now the great political 
question that agitates the nation — it 
is the only one that is really engaging 
attention, no matter what shape it may 
assume, or under wbat disguise it may 
be presented — and how Quit question 
may be decided, the most confident 
can hardly venture to pronounce ; and 
we confess that to our minds it seems 
within the range of possibilities that, 
if indeed the days of British great- 
ness be numbered, in the convulsion 
that may rend the empire asunder, the 
Irish nation may rise upon the ruins, 
aud maintain a proud position of civil 
and religious independence. But these 
are speculations in which it is useless 
to indulge. They are, however, we 
confess, speculations which the aspect 
of events often forces on our minds. 

And yrt, perhaps, they are not 
altogether useless. If we contemplate 
the remotest possibility of suen an 
event, this but increases the necessity 
of Protestant union and Protestant 
exertion; these speculations on the re- 
mote destinies of our country — of w bat 
may be her position in the latter days, 
bring with them sterner and more 
practical considerations of the duties 
that are before us. If the British 
empire be broken up iu the wildness 
of the revolutionary frenzy, the Pro- 
testants of Irelaud have no hope but 
in themselves. But we would desire 
to elevate their efforts by the grand- 
ness of the conception that should 
animate them. To them may be en- 
trusted not merely all that is dear to 
themselves, but the destinies of their 
country. Our hearts cannot bring 
themselves, even in thought, to abandon 
Ireland to be the eternal slave of de- 
basing superstition. We do not, wc 
cannot believe, that it was without 
au object her Creator endowed her with 
so many advantages, and implanted in 
the breasts of her people those amiable 
and noble qualities which appear amid 
all their crimes and follies as the ele- 
ments of high and generous virtues. 
No! Ireland will yet throw off the 
thraldom of Rome — and whether it be 
the pleasure of Him who ordereth all 
things — that her emancipation should 
be effected under the parental govern- 
ment of Britain, and by the mild 
ministrations of a scriptural church, or 
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accomplished by the fiehrflil agency 
of revoluttan, and the mighty move- 
ment of great masses of her people, ih 
either case, the Protestants of Ireland 
must be prepared to bear the post 
which Providence may assign to them, 
and to which their high duty may call 
them. 

But we must return to Mr. O'Sullivan, 
although in all that we have said we 
have done little more than comment 
upon the text that he has supplied us. 
The uncertainty of the country’s pros- 
pects he urges powerfully as the motive 
For Protestant union. We have turned 
' a moment from the gloomy contem- 
plation of the present condition of the 
country, to brighter visions of what 
may vet be her lot ; it needs some such 
relief to the eye that is called to look 
upon the black picture of Ireland's 
present state — the majority of her 
people sunk in abject degradation — 
bound in the fetters of spiritual thral- 
dom, and banded together in a foul and 
dreadful conspiracy against property 
and law — this is the most appalling 
feature in her Bocial state — still more 
appalling, when we recollect that go- 
vernment has ceased to offer any oppo- 
sition to that conspiracy, and tnat 
direct encouragement is held out to 
the defeat of the authority of the law. 


“ Our adversaries ask,” says Mr. 
O’Sullivan, “ what grievance have we 
to complain of — in what do we suffer 
wrong ? As if the graves which cover 
the honored remains of many martyred 
ministers of our religion, had covered 
also the memory of their pious and 
charitable lives, and of the inhuman 
. murders by which they suffered death, 
they ask us, what are our grievances. 
As if the frequent aspect of many of their 
afflicted survivors, driven from homes 
where their free charities can no looger 
protect them — where the law does not — 
had dulled the feelings with which we 
contemplate the destitute condition of 
pious men driven forth from the compe- 
tence which had rewarded meritorious 
exertion, and condemned, in their mature 
or declining years, to seek, among com- 
parative strangers, some humble employ- 
ment which may give them sustenance 
for their fhmilies ; they ask us, what are 
your grievances ? They ask us what are 
our grievances* when the confidant of the 
ministry boasts, that he must have go- 
vernment countenance in his war, active 


and passive, against the property of our 
church ; when men who have supplicated 
to be placed as tenants on the lands of a 
Protestant proprietary, who hare been 
told the conditions of occupancy, (that a 
certain sum is to be paid as rent to the 
lay proprietor — a cam also, under a 
different name, to another claimant,) 
when these men, having obtained their 
desire, accepted the conditions, and 
poured out the overflowing gratitude of 
hearts that seemed as though they never 
could adequately express their feelings — 
turn round with defiance on their bene- 
factors, and proclaim that they will not 
observe the conditions of their agreement; 
that they will, if it must be, break the 
law — will destroy life — but will not hold 
to the conditions of their tenantcy, will 
not surrender the lands upon which the 
despised obligation was laid, because their 
conscience demands that they prove false 
to their engagements. Conscience ! who 
has sounded tho depths of this mysterious 
conscience, or noted the under-currents 
by which it escapes from God's law and 
man's reason ? And who is so weak as 
to believe, that when this conscience can 
bring power to back its principles, tke 
claim of the lay Protestant will not bn 
treated with precisely the same disregard 
as now manifests the character of the 
Romish church in its justice towards 
ecclesiastical creditors ? 

“ But I pass over these and such matters 
of complaint as are symptoms of the great 
evil, rather than independent grievances, 
and answer ; our complaint is this — there 
is in Ireland an extensive and well orga- 
nised conspiracy to extirpate Protestant- 
ism ; and the conduct pursued, by a party 
powerful in the state, towards Protestants 
and towards the enemies of British con- 
nexion, is calculated to strengthen it ; 
and we complain that the disfavor by 
which Protestants are discountenanced if 
not dejected, the capricious demeanour of 
government towards their adversaries, 
now curbing, now caressing, is eminently 
calculated to inflame an evil purpose, and 
encourage and facilitate the most destruc- 
tive and criminal projects: yes, even 
though they involved an attempt at 
massacre. 

“ Do I think so ill of my countrymen as 
to apprehend so foul a design ? 1 do not 

think evil of them. Few men better 
know, none more prompt to acknowledge 
and to praise their generous qualities, 
their high deserts ; but I know the human 
heart, that it is wicked and deceitful ; and 
I know that never was there a system of 
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man firtfel powar to nurture what h 
wont, and to destroy whet it good within 
w» thet discipline of combination 
and outrage in which multitudes in this 
waheppy country have been trained." 

The speech from which we have 
made this last extract, the second in the 
volume, contains one of the most pow- 
erful chains of close political reasoning 
that has ever, perhaps, been presented 
to the public. It was delivered at the 
Conservative Society, on the 9th Sep- 
tember, and earnestly do we recom- 
mend its careful perusal to every one 
desirous of forming a lair opinion on 
the real state of Ireland. It contains 
historical statements, collated evidently 
with care, and we may venture to add 
after examination, with accuracy. 
Indeed, to this latter quality a remark- 
able testimony is borne, by the fact, 
that not one of them has ever been 
contradicted. To this instructive point 
Mr. O'Sullivan, on another occasion, 
thus directs attention : — 

“ I beg leave before submitting the 
motion, which it is my intention to pro- 
pose, to congratulate your lordship and 
the Society on the increasing favor with 
which the affairs of Protestants are re- 
garded; a result attributable, humanly 
speaking, to the moderate, I trust I may 
say Christian spirit, in which our pro- 
ceedings are regulated, and to the indis- 
putable veracity of our statements. It 
should not be left unrecorded, as it has 
not escaped general notice, that the state- 
ments of Protestant grievances and perils 
which have, from time to time, emanated 
from our Society, remain to this day 
uncontrsdicted. Those who know tke 
grounds of our complaints and our adver- 
saries* prudence, will not see in this any 
matter of surprise; but it is not less 
fitting that we should take note of con- 
fessions implied in the silence of those 
who oppose us, than that, when they are 
bold enough to make denials, we should 
be ready to meet them with new argu- 
ments or the citation of additional 
evidence. 

,« It should be observed, also, that the 
testimony borne by our adversaries* 
silence is corroborated by their intem- 
perance. Our statements have provoked 
them to indulge in personal abuse, they 
have not goaded them into hazarding a 
contradiction." 

Before we pern from the speeches 


delivered in Dublin, we most remind 
our readers, that their object was to 
inculcate the necessity of Protestant 
union, and surely, since the period of 
their delivery the necessity has not 
diminished. Every hoar is making it 
more imperative on Protestants to be 
united, and yet we do not know that 
the mind of Protestant Ireland is alive 
to the emergency. The publication of 
these speeches has recalled our atten- 
tion to the great efforts that were 
made at the period of their delivery— » 
but why are not these efforts now 
renewed ? Where is the Conservative 
Society ? All parties are agreed as to 
the necessity or the formation of Pro- 
testant Associations, and yet, while 
all are ready to admit the necessity, 
but few appear ready to act on 
the conviction ; and to join m an 
attempt to establish them. There 
never was a period when so much 
might be effected by a judicious ap- 
peal to public opinion. Over and 
over again, have we cautioned the 
Conservatives against abandoning to 
their enemies the imposing appearance 
of being the popular party — it carries 
with it all the waverers and the un- 
thinking — possunt quia paste videntur 
is still more true as to parlies than 
individuals. The strongest party that 
do not show their power, will soon 
become weak ; ours is the national 
cause, the cause of the nation againsta 
faction ; let us act like men who felt 
they had this lofty vantage ground. 
But the policy of Conservatives has 
been far different ; they have left their 
enemies to allege uncontradicted, that 
the people were with them, and by 
doing so, they went far to send them 
with them. The voice of the majority, 
or the supposed majority, must always 
carry with it more or less weight; 
there is no way in which you can so e£> 
fectually paralyze opposition, as by per- 
suading each opponent that he stands 
alone. And this is just the process by 
which in Britain the sound and Coi*» 
servative majority of her people have 
been awed into inactivity, or even 
acquiescence, by the noisy turbulence 
of the disaffected minority. It must 
be put an end to. A grand and 
vigorous demonstration of all that is 
sounddiearted in the country, must 
force conviction that the good old 
cause has still many supporters left. 
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How much was effected by the ap- 
peals to the people of England, upon 
some of which, contained in this vo- 
lume, we next proceed to comment. 
Thus in a spirit of honest exultation 
speaks Mr. O'Sullivan, at Bristol : — 

« Mr. Chairman — Gentlemen — I wish 
I could, in suitable terms — and they would 
not be unsuitable if they adequately re- 
presented my feelings — speak my sense of 
the favours we have received since we 
appeared in this country on behalf of the 
persecuted Protestants of Ireland. 

“ Had we listened with credulity to 
the discouragements addressed to us, we 
should not have undertaken a task which 
was represented hopeless. It was said by 
our enemies, England will not add to 
her embarrassments by protecting the 
church in Ireland ; she will (eel danger 
near enough to her own, and will not 
augment it by undertaking a cause in 
which she does not feel a lively interest. 
Representations of this character did not 
dishearten us. England, we said, has 
already made her election. She has in- 
corporated the Irish church with her own. 
A compact has been made : Ireland 
surrendered legislative independence — 
England promised powerful and benevo- 
lent protection ; and, even if the difficul- 
ties which demand her succour were 
greater than they are, we firmly believe 
that the English are not a people who 
will revoke a promise, and violate an 
engagement, because the keeping it is 
attended with inconvenience. On the 
faith of this assurance we obeyed the 
wishes of the Protestants of Ireland that 
we should lay their case before you. 
That we should be received with good 
will we were confident; but our most 
sanguine expectations have been surpassed 
by the warmth of. your fraternal and en- 
couraging reception. Henceforth, per- 
haps, the enemies of Protestantism in 
Ireland may be more chary of predictions 
that you will disregard your engage- 
ments.” 

Let us see what was the complaint 
w hich, on behalf of the Protestants of 
Ireland, our advocates were commis- 
sioned to make to the British people. 
It was thus stated by Mr. O'Sullivan, 
at Liverpool : — 

“ Our complaint, generally stated, is, 
that there is in Ireland a conspiracy, ex- 
tensively organized, having for its object 
to extirpate Protestantism, and effect a 
separation of Ireland from Great Britain; 


and employing as its instruments peijury 
and murder ; employing these foul agents 
with a caution and skill which ensure 
their producing pernicious effects, — rapid 
emigration of Protestants, general inse- 
curity, general alarm, estrangement of 
the great mass of the people from all 
respect for the laws, ascendancy of a reign 
of terror, under which human instincts, 
thoughts of mercy, natural or acquired 
regard for justice, become paralyzed, and 
the midnight legislator issues his dread 
mandate with a certainty of being obeyed, 
and with a discretion which retains Ireland 
under his sway, while not provoking, by 
too loud a cry of blood, and too extended 
a scale of atrocities, the indignation and 
vengeance of England. 

“We complain that a conspiracy like 
this should be suffered to waste and per- 
vert a people; and we complain, that, 
after legislation lias practised upon it for 
more than sixty years, it should still he 
pronounced • a mysterious system ;’ that 
it should be so styled, not by the rash or 
the timid, or those who have been termed 
the friends of religious exclusion, but, as 
you heard it stated, by the Chief Justice 
of Irelaud, one whose eminent intellec- 
tual aualities have been universally ac- 
knowledged, and whose political predilec- 
tions have been of that kind which are 
termed liberal, and which were supposed 
to he in unison with, or at least not 
opposed to the principles of the late ad- 
ministration. On such testimony you 
are assured that the system of outrage 
which has afflicted Ireland for sixty years 
remains to this day a mystery.” 

And after an eloquent and powerful 
exposition of that fearful state of so- 
ciety, produced by the blighting influ- 
ence of this terrible confederation — a 
state of society in which the violation 
of the law is protected by the sympa- 
thies of a perverted population — he 
then continues, 

“ Is the British constitution fitted for 
such a state of things? Is it wonderful 
that it has not had power to penetrate the 
conspiracy which opposed it? In truth, 
as has been frequently admitted, it has 
been almost universally our condition in 
Ireland, that while having the British 
constitution in name, we have, in fact, 
been thankful for repealed suspensions of 
it, and that we must often be contented 
to submit to the restraiuU of an Insur- 
rection Act, or be exposed to the horrors 
of an insurrection. But, it should he 
observed, that it was not alone because of 
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the defective instrumentality of the con- 
stitution, the confederacy for crime in 
Ireland remained so long a mystery, but 
also because it may have suited the pur- 
poses of some in high pieces, to co-operate 
with the agents in the nefarious system, 
in covering it with secrecy. It is said 
that concealment of onr disorders and 
excesses has been studied ; and that even 
the patronage and power conceded to men 
in authority to aid them in upholding 
kw, have been, in Ireland, profaned to 
the culpable end of keeping concealed 
from the public eye the flagrant excesses 
which had not been repressed or punished. 

1 hold in my hand the testimony of a 
writer — not a Protestant, nor the friend 
of Protestantism — not a Tory, or the 
approver of Tory rule, but a Roman 
Catholic, I believe a Jesuit, whose object 
seemed to be exclusively to advance the 
interests of his religion, and to co-operate 
with her friends ; but who, in a moment 
of indiscretion, disclosed a fatal truth to 
the disadvantage of his Whig supporters. 
Thus Mr. Plowden wrote of the Bedford 
Administration, which oppressed Ireland 
during part of the years 1806 and 1807 : 
— * They betrayed an uncommon anxiety 
to suppress the magnitude of the evil 
(the prevalence of insurrection in Ireland) 
from the eyes of the public ; and for tlint 
purpose resorted to the harknied ex- 
pedient of bribing the periodical publica- 
tions into silence or misrepresentation. 
To some of the more independent papers 
in circulation, they offered the publication 
of the government proclamations and 
advertisements, on condition of their ad- 
mitting no article in their paper which 
should set forth fairly the actual situation 
of the Threshers in the western counties. 
Government was doubly anxious that the 
English public should believe that there 
was neither complaint nor cause of dis- 
content remaining in Ireland. It was 
their pride to be thought capable of 
keeping the country in complete tranquil- 
lity without resorting to martial law or 
the suspension of the habeas corpus , 
which their predecessors had always in- 
sisted upon as imperiously necessary for 
that purpose. The proposal of govern- 
ment was rejected ; and some true and 
very alarming reports of the Threshers 
were brought before the public.' ” 

The Whigs of the present day have 
ventured on a bolder and a more profli- 
gate ■ course to attain the same end, 
They have taken means to prevent the 
conviction that might expose the false- 


hood of their boasted tranquillity. It 
was easy to accomplish this, by leaving 
to juries, composed of the members of 
this dreadful conspiracy that pervades 
the country, the trial of their accused 
confederates and accomplices. 

Our readers are aware that the oppo- 
sition to the church is generally as- 
cribed to the efforts made by her minis- 
ters to disseminate the Bible among the 
people, and our adversaries allege that 
these efforts were unprovoked. 

“ It is only to correct a misstatement I 
would obsorve that the fact was not so. 
Pur more creditable had it been to the 
ministers of our church iu Ireland, had 
we, at all times, endeavoured to win 
souls from an unscriptural system — more 
creditable had the impulse which of late 
years roused us to exertion not been pro- 
voked by the bold assaults of adversaries. 
This, however, is the truth — Dr. Doyle 
not incorrectly dates the commencement 
of our exertions from the year 1824. 
At that time, for at least two years, the 
artifice and energy of the church of Rome 
had been employed against us. Iu the 
year 1822, controversial sermons were 
preached in the city of Dublin, of such 
a character, that the Dublin Evening Post , 
a journal at that time the organ of the 
Roman Catholics, was constrained to de- 
scribe those of one Romish ecclesiastic as 
1 pestilent and abominable incentives to 
blood to call upon the authorities of the 
church of Rome to prohibit them, and to 
confess that they had aroused the fiend of 
theological rancour. Iu this year too, 
and while such sermons were sounding in 
men’s ears, or under perusal in their 
hands, (for they were printed, and exten- 
sively circulated,) was made public the 
astounding truth, that there was a con- 
spiracy extensively organized, having for 
its object the extirpation of Protestants, 
and the effecting a separation from heretic 
England. The year following, 1823, 
was the era of the Hohenlohe miracles, 
at which you might smile iu the security 
of your happy land, or on which you 
might calmly moralize with compassion 
for human beings in a state iu which such 
things could seriously interest them ; hut 
we looked on with an earnestness not 
wholly free from alarm, and when we 
remembered the ecclesiastical incentives 
to blood, the abominable conspiracy 
brought imperfectly to light, the perni- 
cious interpretations of prophecy which 
unceasingly stimulated hope and enter- 
prise, and heard of miracles, iu which 
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the prelate who authenticated them do* 
domed, * that in this time and in t)iw 
place* — time and place memorable chiefly 
because of the pestilent instruction which 
disgraced tbe pulpits of the church of 
Rome, and the detestable conspiracy of 
which her members were convicted-—* in 
this time and place it was worthy of 
God*s providence that the light of his 
countenance should be shed upon his 
faithful people,* — the Protestants in 
Ireland looked upon the deepening mys- 
teries with wonder and apprehension, and 
were compelled to see the church of 
Rome in a light in which it never before 
had been revealed to them. It was under 
each circumstances the clergy of the 
church of England addressed themselves 
to the important controversy, of which 
the great effects will, at no distant day, 
be made known ; and while I disclaim for 
them the credit which their exertions 
would obtain from fill who feel a deep 
interest in religion, had they originated 
m a sense of duty not thus perilously 
awakened, — I must also, on their part, 
deprecate the imputation, that they wan- 
tonly rushed into controversy, and pro- 
voked the opposition which they only 
met, and over which, I trust in God, 
they shall yet be found successful.** 

We feel confident that these speeches 
will be in the hands of every Protestant 
in Ireland, and we therefore need not 
multiply quotations. We are already 
verging on the space we had assigned 
to their review ; out there are one or 
two passages of such unrivalled elo- 
quence that we cannot refrain from 
transferring them to our pages. Speak- 
ing of the coalition with O’Connell — 

“ And was it, he indignantly exclaims, 
for an associate like this, — to make way 
for the irresponsible control of this dic- 
tator, — that the courteous authority of 
Earl Grey was undetermined by clandes- 
tine intrigue, and the ardent support of 
Mr. Stanley and Sir James Graham for- 
feited by unprincipled legislation ? Was 
it to conciliate a ruler such as this that 
the honor of England was tarnished, and 

the welfare of Ireland disregarded that 

the peace of that country was abandoned 
to the mercy of those to whom repose is 
extinction, and that a true branch of the 
Protestant church was to be flung into 
the fires which Popery had re-kindled ? ' 
Was tbe national interest and honor to be 
placed in jeopardy, that any hireling agi- 
tator might, if it so pleased him, convulse 
the country ; that he might, like the 


fcbbd wisards of the north, barter his 
storms for gold, selling the wind, and in 
a sense never before exemplified, reaping 
a profitable whirlwind — that he might 
make merchandise of the sorrows, of tbe 
souls of a much-wronged people ; that 
he might exact wages, earned by practices 
which distracted habits of industry, and 
inflamed feelings of disaffection ; that ho 
might agitate again a harassed and afflict- 
ed land, and,~it must be said, — not with- 
out shame to this country, and amid the 
darkening crimes and miseries of Ireland, 
gather in again his opprobrious remunera- 
tion.” 

The speech at Bristol concludes with 
the following appeal to the greatness 
of the British nation • — 

“ Once, and only once, England sup- 
plicated foreign protection — when the cry 
of her children was, that tbe barbarians 
pursued them to tbe sea, and tbe sea drove 
them bark upon the barbarians. That 
sea is now her wide and glorious domi- 
nion — those barbarous enemies, under her 
happy sway, have taken their place among 
the noblest of the human race. Her sta- 
tion since has been a station of power, her 
flag the ensign of sovereignty, and her 
voice has been command. Tbe generous 
need not severe or frequent lessons of ad- 
versity, and England has ever been prompt 
to afford that protection which it was 
once the condition of her weakness to so- 
licit. She has been tbe champion of the 
human race against a mighty despotism. 
She has listened from afar for the com- 
plaint of the slave, and smote the scouige 
from his oppressor’s hand, and vindicated 
him to the rank of man. Is it only to 
the Protestants of Ireland her protection 
is to be denied? We seek no extravagant 
acts of favor — we implore only that you 
will not suffer us to be made or to remain 
outlaws of the constitution — that you will 
cause law to be obeyed — that you will 
protect tbe church which you have incor- 
porated with your own. We do not ask 

of you to spare a single defect but, we 

entreat yon, do not work, in the abused 
name of reform, the vengeance of a body 
which hates the church because it exists* 
which, the more excellent it iq, will clar 
mour the more loudly against it, and will 
never feel its rage abated until Uie object 
of its hatred has been rendered inefficient. 
Do not indulge this fell passion. Do not 
countenance the preposterous notion that 
Popery would reform the reformed reli- 
gion. Encpurage those who love your 
name, with an assurance that you are not 
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regardless of their origin end their faith ; 
and let the common enemy be warned, 
that he most not hope for your alliance in 
hie persecutions of men whom you con- 
sider as united with you in the bonds and 
the brotherhood of pure and undefiled re- 
ligion.** 

With one more passage we shall eon* 
dude our extracts from these speeches. 

« Let ns not lose the benefits of British 


let us not be looked upon as 

outlaws. 

“ Bat it is not a question, whether we 
hare not already lost these benefits ? In 
petitions from my country imploring you 
to guard the bonds of connexion, I have 
repeatedly seen it assigned as a reason for 
the prayer, that Ireland must otherwise 
become the battlo-field whereupon con- 
tending nations would decide their con- 
flicts. This was the worst evil which 
was dreaded from separation ; and I do 
not hesitate to affirm that a far more fear- 
ful evil is found compatible with what is 
called a union. Look to the reports 
which recount, imperfectly and partially, 
some of the atrocities by which Ireland is 
now aflicted. Look to the representation 
ascribed to the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, declaring that the parts of the 
country where the Church of Rome pre- 
vails, should be traced 4n blood- red co- 


lours upon the map — and that, on an 
average, he received accounts of three 
murders every two days. Look to the 
reports from a late privy council in Dub- 
lin, at whieh the Lord Lieutenant of 
Tipperary (a county to which the Irish 
government long denied the benefit of the 
coercion act) gave in returns of crime, 
and showed in that one county, in the 
space of only two years and five months, 
five hundred and sixty murders had been 
perpetrated ; and then say whether any 
state of things can be imagined more 
dreadful than that which prevails at this 
moment. War ! — A battle-field ! I re- 
member well when the brave and high- 
spirited gentry of the south of Ireland, 
would have hailed, with acclamation, war, 

r >n, terrible war — in their own fields, — 
ft were a change from a gloomy, 
fiendish spirit of assassination, the black- 
est curse before which ever nation wither- 
ed. War ! If it have its terrors, it has 
also its grand compensations. It calls out 
noble bursts of human energy,— lights of 
ten der nes s relieve it, — and it is glorious 
m the loftiest qualities by which our un- 
changed nature can be adorned. The 
fields which it has signalized are separ a ted 


to a peculiar honor — pilgrims visit t h em—, 
and their names are spells to awaken 
those deep and proud emotions which are 
among the high mysteries of onr being. 
But where murder steals out with cowan! 
stride and fell purpose — where he with- 
draws to his lair, and no indignation 
smites him — I am weak and wrong — 
where murder becomes the great anima- 
ting and debasing principle — where it 
frowns the puny affectation of courts of 
justice into contempt — where its baleful 
presence is attested by more victims than 
angry war demands or numbers — where 
the roll of every victim is a most fearful 
crime, and brings a curse and a cry of 
blood upon many criminals— there is a 
state of things having less to compensate 
its evil than comes in the train of battle. 
And this is the state of the southern 
provinces of Ireland. War would be 
better. Who would not rather go forth 
with the Emperor of France to his 
battles, than abide amid the revolting 
butcheries of Robespierre or Marat? 
And who that reflected would not rather 
see Ireland the battle-field of civilized 
war than the shambles which it has been 
made for murderers. 

“ We appeal to you, shall it continue 
thus ?*’ 

Here we must cease our notice of 
these speeches. We have made no 
attempt to do justice to their merits as 
oratorical compositions. We may safely 
leave their eloquence to make its own 
way with our readers. It cannot fail 
to command their judgments and arrest 
their admiration. Bot it will not do 
so the less because for the reasons we 
have stated, we have been chary in 
bestowing that tribute of applause 
which were we indifferent to the 
pleadings we could not withhold from 
the advocate. We have a faT higher 
opinion of the merits of these ad- 
dresses than to suppose, foT an instant, 
that they can suffer by the omission. 
The eloauence that would need the 
eulogy of the critic to procure admira- 
tion for its beauties, may fairly be said 
to possess no real beauties, and to de- 
serve no genuine admiration. 

Without, however, departing from 
out intention of not offering any criti- 
cal comment upon the characteristics 
of Mr. O'Sullivan’s eloquence, we mar, 
perhaps, venture upon one Or two ob- 
servations that will involve, at most, a 
very slight departure from our rule. 
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Those who have been accustomed to 
regard Irish eloquence as the eloquence 
of exaggeration, both in passion and 
in fancy, will find perhaps in these 
printed speeches but little indications 
of our supposed national peculiarities. 
We cannot now stop to enter on an 
examination how far the character so 
generally and unscrupulously assigned 
to Irish eloquence is the just one. 
Those who would disparage our na- 
tional genius assert, that the Irish 
orators mistake passion for reasoning — 
perhaps it would be nearer the truth 
to say that they combine them. En- 
thusiasm is by no means an impediment 
to the process of correct deduction. 
It is wnen the mind is excited that 
even the reasoning powers are most 
acute, and in the midst of strong feel- 
ing the judgment will be the more 
ready to perceive the connexion be- 
tween the trains of thought. Those 
who censure Irish eloquence for its 
passionateness forget this truth — and 
the phlegmatic coldness which seems 
recommended as its antithesis can only 
be praised, or even tolerated upon 
an hypothesis, which all experience 
disproves, and all philosophy rejects — 
that excitement must necessarily dis- 
turb the operation of the intellect, and 
that man, when he begins to reason, 
must cease to feel. 

We need not pause to point out the 
utter fallacy of a doctrine which, per- 
haps, when plainly stated, there is no 
person bold enough to maintain. It 
was the passionateness of his reasoning 
that made Demosthenes the first orator 
the w'orld has ever seen. It is not 
only that the argument that is tamely 
stated loses half or more than half its 
force ; but the man whose mind is not 
excited on his subject will never him- 
self discover half the reasonings that 
support him. 

The reader of. the speeches before 
us will, perhaps, observe that calm- 
ness of reasoning and of statement ap- 

? ears eminently their characteristic. 

le will not complain of any deficiency 
of energy ; but he will, perhaps, that 
this energy is too much subdued into 
the character of repose ; and so far 
from noticing the fault generally 
charged upon Irish oratory by its 
critics — that it abounds too much with 
the elevated and impassioned — he 
will sometimes feel, that the sobriety 


of narrative,- or the chasteness of rea- 
soning, is almost too long unrelieved 
by any burst of passion or of fancy. 

This might, perhaps, be attributed 
to the circumstances of the mission 
which occasioned their delivery, which 
would have made any approach to 
violence, at all times injurious, pecu- 
liarly unbecoming. But vehemence 
and violence are very different things p 
and we have alluded to this, not for the 
purpose of pointing out a fault, but of 
reminding the reader of these addresses 
that those who heard them spoken 
could never complain of the absence of 
the former ; and those passages which, 
in their written form may seem to have 
too much of quiet, were animated into 
energy and elevated into grandeur by 
a delivery which, giving to every word 
jts force, kindled every sentiment into 
a feeling, and converted, if we may uae 
the expression, every argument into 
passion. 

It is almost superfluous for us to 
express our sense of the obligations 
which the Protestants of Ireland owe 
to the author of this volume ; and yet 
we cannot bring ourselves to close 
this paper without an acknowledgment 
that seems almost a formal one. We 
believe those services are fully appre- 
ciated ; and yet, perhaps, they are 
better attested by the malice of our 
enemies that the gratitude of our 
friends. There are few individuals 
upon whom that malice has been so 
abundantly — none upon whom it has 
been so harmlessly poured. Calumny 
and ridicule have been employed against 
him equally in vain. The talents of the 
buffoon rhymer, and the foul-mouthed 
slanderer have been exerted in prose, and 
(we correct ourselves) we had almost 
said poetry, lampoon to damage his 
reputation; buteven Moore and O’Con- 
nell, masters of their respective arts, w'ere 
here at fault. The one could find no 
more laughable subject of ridicule than 
that the reverend gentleman desired to 
serve his God — the other no more 
bitter subject of scurrilous invective 
than that he had altered the etymology 
of his name. 

Poor Moore! We never can think 
of the melancholy exhibition he made 
of his fading powers in his Fudges in 
England, without a humiliating reflec- 
tion upon the frailty and perishable 
nature even of that genius which men 
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fondly call immortal. There needed 
no better illustration of the truth than 
to place his last volume beside Lalla 
Rookh. Without the illustration we 
could hardly believe that any course of 
degradation could debase the genius of 
the one, to the rabid venom of the 
other. We believe that the lampooner 
baa been already roughly dealt with 
in our pages ; and yet we think we 
can say that sorrow more than anger 
was the actuating motive of his re- 
viewer. We never can think of the 
subject without recalling the lines of 
Byron : — 

The wild dog bowls o’er the fountain's brim 
With baflkd thirst and famine grim — 

For the stream has shrunk from its marble bed 
Where the weeds and the desolate dust are 
spread. 

*Twas sweet of yore to see it play 
And rhaee the sultriness of day, 

Aa springing high the silver dew 
la whirls fantastically flew ; 

Bat never mo r e 

It is with sorrow that we make the 
melancholy application. The ebulli- 
tions of fancy have ceased for ever ; 
and in the dismal notes of his last un- 


fortunate dirge, we can but hear the 
hoWlings of sectarian bigotry watching 
like M the wild dog" beside the decayed 
and desolate reservoir, where the foun- 
tain of genius shall never play again. 

But here we may take our leave 
both of Mr. O'Sullivan and his calum- 
niators. To the Protestants of Ire- 
land, in whose cause they were spoken, 
we earnestly recommend these beau- 
tiful and powerful vindications of their 
cause. And of that cause we call on 
them never to despair. They needed 
not this publication to assure them that 
it is the cause of truth, of justice, of 
Christianity ; and they need no elo- 
quence but that of the inspired volume 
to assure them that that cause must ulti- 
mately triumph. Let there then be no 
faintheartedness among us — however 
dark our prospects may seem — and 
there have been times when they were 
darker. Let us remember still that 
the cause of truth is committed to our 
keeping, and in the confidence pro- 
duced by that elevating remembrance 
we will neither shrink from the contest 
nor despair of its result. 


SONG. 

BT KOBKRT GILFILLA*. 

OH STRIKE THE WILD HARP, AND ITS CHORDS LET THEM SWELL ! 

O ! strike the wild harp, and its chords let them swell. 

The deeds and the fame of our fathers to tell ; 

When red was the fight, by land or by sea, 

They fought as the brave, or fell as the free ! 

They crouch’d not from danger, they shrunk not from pain. 
When bold hearts were needed our freedom to gain, 

The watchword was still, and it ever shall be, — 

To fight as the brave, or to fall as the free ! 

They joined heart to heart, and they link’d hand to hand. 
Together to fall, or together to stand : 

And woe to the foe, who had courage to dare. 

When swords flash’d revenge, and eyes struck despair ! 

Old Scotland, loved country, our own native land. 

May peace guard thy mountains, and freedom thy strand. 

But war, let it come, or by land, or by sea. 

Well fight like our fathers, or fall as the free. 
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SONNETS. 

I. — THE PATRIARCHAL TIME. 

Oh World, thou hoary monster, whose old age 
Is grey in guilt; how purer and more fair 
The freshness of thine infancy to share ! 

The primal records of the holy page. 

Tell now, amid thy morn, the Form of God 
Lighted the valleys of our vernal earth — 

A Parent with the children of his birth — 

And smiled the dark to sunshine as he trod ! 

Tending their flocks along the quiet hills. 

And shadowed waters of their orient dime. 

The men of majesty in early time 
Bore heaven upon their brows. Alas, it chills 
The soul to mark the God-given spirit’s course. 

Beam of th’ eternal sun dissever’d from its source ! 


IL — NATURE and THE HUMAN SOUL. 

How vast the little Infinite,* where march 

The last far heavens in all-surrounding round — 

Where, on and on, beyond the lowly arch 
Of inner worlds, God’s mighty work is crown’d ! 

For, still untired, Creative Energy, 

Scattering new life where only thought can soar, 

Planting his standards through Immensity, 

Builds temples still, and beings to adore. 

Yet is one mind — the pauper peasant’s mind — 

Reason’s invisible chamber — more sublime 
Than all that scene material, whose array 
Throngs endless space ; more vast and unconfined 
Than aught, (save endless Space itself, and Time — 

Nature’s twin lords,) one soul that stoops to live in clay ! 

W. A. B. 


• Finitus et infinito similis. — Pliny. 


TBB SKETCHES FOIL'D. 

With trembling hand I strive to trace 
The fair)’ lines of Laura’s face ; 

But Laura’s lip and Laura’s eye 
My utmost powers of art defy. 

Whence comes the failure, maiden’s, tell ; 
Ah me ! I feel the cause too well ; 

I feel that image ne’er will part 
From where *tis graven— on my heart ! 

S. F. 
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R1CI1*S RESEARCHES IN KOORDISTAN AND NINEVEH.* 

The portion of the globe which is the formation requisite for such a task. 


subject of our author s book, and where 
he had taken up his residence for a 
considerable time, is certainly the most 
interesting spot on the surface of the 
earth, and connected wdth recollections 
of the deepest and most solemn import 
to mankind. It was here the first man 
saw the light of heaven — it was here he 
passed his happy days before his full — 
it was here sin entered the world, and 
by sin death, and so death and sin have 
passed upon all men — it was here the 
germ of society was laid, and from this 
point it expanded over the surface of 
the earth — it was here the remnant of a 
people were saved till they again re- 
plenished the world — it was here the 
first city was built, which founded the 
first mighty empire, to last 1000 years, 
and be the parent and model of every 
other. With this place, in fact, is con- 
nected all that revelation has commu- 
nicated, and history detailed, of the 
first state of man, consequently involv- 
ing iu its consideration whatever con- 
cerns the future period of his existence. 

To investigate the present state of 
this place, however, requires opportuni- 
ties which few men enjoy, and qualifica- 
tions which still fewer possess. This 
cradle of the human race is now its 
tomb — this surface of magnificent cities 
is now a solitary desert. Nineveh and 
Babylon, and all their inhabitants, 
towns of 60 miles in circumference, and 
ulations of countless millions, have 
no more visible traces behind them 
than if they had never existed, and the 
traveller who now visits these places, 
meets nothing but solitary plains and 
pestiferous swamps; and it he be so ro- 
bust as to escape pestilential disease 
in the latter, he can hardly hope to 
avoid the equally dangerous encounter 
of the only living things now to be met 
with in the former — the lurking serpent 
or the wandering robber. To describe 
such places as they have been, requires 
an ability and acquisition which the 
casual visitor who hurries through these 
regions cannot be said to possess. The 
only persons who resort thither are men 
engaged in commercial speculations, or 
travellers who hastily pass from India. 
They have neither the time nor the in- 

• A Narrative of a Residence in Koordis 
2 vols. 8 vo. London. 1836. 

Vol. VIII. 


Intimate acquaintance with remote his- 
tory, and familiar knowledge of ancient 
tongues, are not supposed to be the en- 
dowments of traders or couriers, and 
the labour and minute investigation of 
existing localities, as illustrating ancient 
descriptions, cannot be enjoyed by men 
whose only object is a rapid progress, 
it has therefore happened that this 
spot is perhaps less known than any 
other almost on the habitable globe, 
and that the centre, if it may be so 
called, of the earth’s surface, w here the 
human race began, and from whence 
it expanded on every side, is actually 
involved in as muen obscurity as the 
remotest polar regions, to which the 
human race has not yet found its way. 
That Mr. Rich, however, wa9 one of 
the favoured few who enjoyed the op- 
portunity of enquiring, and had the ne- 
cessary qualifications to profit by it, will 
appear by a brief sketch of his history. 

Mr. Rich was a native of Dijon, in 
Burgundy, and was born in 1 787, but dt a 
very early age was brought to Bristol, 
where he was educated, lie evinced an 
extraordinary and early propensity to the 
study of oriental languages. At the age 
of eight years he accidentally saw some 
Arabic manuscript with a gentleman of 
that town, and he immediately applied 
himself to master them. By the simple 
help of a borrowed grammar and dic- 
tionary, he learned to read, write, and 
speak the language with fluency and 
correctness, and by similar aids he was 
equally master of Hebrew, Syriac, Per- 
sian, and Turkish, at the early age of 
15. We remember a friend who thought 
himself such a proficient iu foreign 
languages, as to undertake to be an in- 
structor ; but when be came to accost 
a stranger in his own tongue as he 
thought, he was politely told by him, 
he was sorry he did not understand 
English, for such he supposed was the 

language in which he was addressed 

Not so Mr. Rich. He met a Turk in 
Bristol, who could not make himself 
understood, but when addressed by 
Mr. Rich, he expressed his pleasure and 
surprise at hearing his own language 
correctly spoken in a strange country, 
and this was the foundation of an ac- 
ta n, &c. By the late Claudius James Rich. 
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quaintance, which was afterwards re- 
newed, when they met by chance in the 
east, in an interesting manner. 

This proficiency and capability re- 
commended him to Sir James Mack- 
intosh, by w'hose interest he was ap- 
pointed to a situation which gave him 
an opportunity of visiting countries in 
the East, and confirming and en- 
larging his self-acquired knowledge, by 
actual experience. He was finally ap- 
pointed, as the most qualified person, 
to the situation of the Honourable East 
India Company's resident at Bagdad, 
at the age of 24, and having married the 
daughter of his patron, he proceeded 
thither, with his amiable wife in 1808. 
Here he spent six years with no other 
European society than hcr's, except that 
of the surgeon of the residence, and in 
the intervals of his diplomatic labours, 
he engaged with ardour in more con- 
genial pursuits. He gathered mate- 
rials for a history and geographical ac- 
count of Bagdad — he examined all the 
remains of antiquity, particularly those 
of ancient Babylon — he spared no la- 
bour and cost to procure oriental 
MSS., and he formed an extensive col- 
lection of medals, coins, and gems, 
found at Nineveh, Babylon, Ctesiphon, 
and Bagdad. 

Having felt his constitution greatly 
impaired in this insalubrious climate, he 
in 1813, was compelled to leave it, and 
proceeded to Constantinople with Mrs. 
Rich, who accompanied nim in all his 
excursions, and making a tour from 
thence round Europe, he returned again 
to his residence and duty, having added 
much to his knowledge of other oriental 
countries, and increased his numismatic 
collection by Greek, Parthian, and 
Sassanian coins, but particularly those 
curious ones, Babylonian cylinders, and 
among other places he visited some of 
the churches of the Catholic Chaldean 
Christians, and obtained, among other 
MSS. valuable Chaldean versions of 
the Scriptures. 

But while he meditated other tours, 
and other encrease of knowledge, his 
career of usefulness was arrested by au 
unexpected enemy. He was at Schiraz, 
examining the rums of Persipolis, and 
the tomb of Cyrus, when the cholera, 
travelling from India, suddenly ap- 
peared in that city, and swept away 


6000 inhabitants in a few days. Every 
one of the upper classes who survived, 
fled from the infected town; but Mr. 
Rich refused to abandon the poor. 
His whole time was employed in visit- 
ing the sick and dying ; administering 
to all medicine and consolation. To 
these benevolent exertions he himself 
soon fell a victim. On leaving the 
bath one morning, he was seized with 
symptoms of the fearful disease, which, 
before the next morning hurried him 
away, notwithstanding every care. — 
Like another Howard, he perished in 
the sacred duty of visiting the sick in 
a foreign country ; like him also, he lies 
buried in the scene of his philanthropy', 
and a monument erected to his memory 
on the spot, marks the grave of another 
Englishman, w'ho devoted his life in the 
cause of a stranger ; but more extended 
in bis objects than his benevolent pre- 
cursor, he has left behind him curious 
and interesting memorials of the past 
and present state of the people. 

The present work is one of the 
many he had been preparing, and it 
adds much to its interest that it is 
edited by his amiable widow, who was 
his constant and intelligent companion, 
in all his journeys. Like Mrs. Heber, 
Lady Raffles, Mrs. Kennedy, and other 
ifted women, who accompanied their 
usbands on their frequent wanderings, 
it was her lot, as it was theirs, to wit- 
ness his death, and to record his cha- 
racter as well as his journeys — the one 
appears to have been as amiable as it 
was intellectual, and the others add 
more information on those countries, 
and from a more qualified man, in some 

{ >oints, than has ever yet appeared be- 
ore the public. 

Mr. Rich set out with a numerous 
cortege befitting our resident in a fo- 
reign land, from Bagdad to Suli mania, 
in the mountains of Koordistan, to 
pass some time in the purer air of that 
elevated region, and repair a constitu- 
tion injured by the heats and swamps 
of the plains of the Euphrates, in 
passing through the low land, every 
thing he meets reminds us of the for- 
mer state of that country, as recorded 
by various ancient writers. Mr. Rich 
does not always notice those coinci- 
dences, but they must strike eveiy 
classical reader. Strabo* and Justiuf 


V Tiynrtu 3i a fimfivXn u* » rn.erm.Xr at ereXXn x.r.X. — Lib. 26. 
f Quae materia in istis loci* passim e terra exwstuat. — Lib. 1. cap. 2. 
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•ay that Babylonia abounded in naphtha trace* of ancient names and customs, 
wells and bitumen. Our traveller One of the most remarkable personages 
found it every where bubbling out of the which he met on entering Persian 
earth. It mixed with the soil in such a Koordistan, was a prince named Khos- 
way as to render it fit for building, and roo Bev, who was doubtless a descen- 
the houses were erected with bricks dant or the ancient dynasty. Khosroo 
baked from it.* Mr. Rich found the was a celebrated name in the former 
present edifices built of the same ma- state of this country. It is found on 
terials, the bitumen still adhering to the coins, and is recorded by the his- 
the bricks. Strabo remarks the expe- torians. Lucian has immortalized one 
dients they bad recourse to in building, of them. In bis directions for compos* 
in order to remedy the want of wood.f in? history he tells of a fulsome writer 
Wood is still so scarce at Babylon that who occupied whole pages in describing 
it sells at an enormous price, floated how a hero of this name swam across 
down from the mountains to the plain the Tigris. 

below, where various expedients are The most distinguishing characteristic 
used in building, to supply its defi- of the former natives, was their addiction 
cteucy. Inundations were so frequent to astrology, a propensity mentioned by 
and copious, that it was necessary to Daniel, Cicero, and other writers, both 
guard against them by trenches and sacred and profane. When our author 
canals, to draw off the water. Our arrived at tne gates of Sulimania, he was 
travellers were constantly in contact with met by Osman Bey, an intelligent man, 
canals, apd saw in some places inunda- and a distinguished character in the coun- 
tkms covering the face of the country, try. Like the king in Daniel, || he 
Xenophon’s account accords in many M called for the astrologers T to point 
of these particulars ; the scantiness of out the most lucky moment for Mr. 
wood, the abundance of water in the Rich and his suite to enter the place, 
places through which the Grecian army M He looked at his watch several times 
marched, various trenchesand canals in- in the course of the interview, and 
tersecting the country.! But the histo- seemed anxious that we should not miss 
rian also mention# another circumstance the precise time of mounting. At last 
of curious coincidence. After passing the when they told him it was the appointed 
Euphrates, they entered into a vast instant, we rose together and set forward." 
plain like the sea, covered with worm- Among the usages that have re- 
wood, the odour of which was so mained unaltered from time immemo- 
powerful, that every plant in the coun- rial, is the manner of passingrivers. 
try seemed to be aromatic. Our tra- In crossing the Euphrates at Thapsa- 
vellers met nearly the same productions, cus, the natives used rails made of 
and frit the same effects. The country skins staffed with dry hav, and then 
was covered with wormwood, and in drawn tight together ; and on these 
some parts with origanums, which sent they transported themselves and pro- 
forth a refreshing and agreeable odour .} visions from side to side.** Our tra- 

Among the evidences of the usages vellers embarked on the river on their 
and manners of the people, are a few return to Bagdad on a raft called a kiliek, 

9 II^m g emt 0f *4 xvmliMu rms 1m rnf «rm< erXjft** — *.r.A. — lb. 

f Aim nt» yfuXn ym^ — *.r.X. — lb. 

| IT ya* § Evftarnf msn «hk»«* Xippmfup *.r.X, — lb. 

5 2i «m ip *99*9 j*.t.x.— A nftb. lib. 1. 

| 4 pmX 49 tmXmerm eXnps — *ir*tr* la *0*9 iiwla *.r.X. — lb. 

j Dan. v. 7. 

90 Asfi turns %9etft9r\m0*9 xfrmt *4vf$o urm rvtnytf xai mirfM ms /** msrrsrtmi r*t 
**{fnf r$ v4m{ twt nww — Xenoph. Anab. lib 1. 

The same contrivance is recorded by Arrian, as practised by Alexander in crossing 
Hie Hydaspes. — Ar. lib. v. c. 12. 

Connected with the soil is the climate, the peculiarities of which still exist un- 
changed from the remotest antiquity. The easterly wind then, as well as now, was 
the cause of intolerable annoyance. The prophet Jonas sheltered himself by a 
gourd, which was struck by a worm, so that it withered and afforded no more pro- 
faction to his head : “ And God prepared a fervent east wind,*’ (Jonah, iv. 8,) which 
so affected tbs prophet that “be wished to die.** This wind is still dreaded in the 
country. It is called sherhl , and is hot, dry, stormy, and singularly relaxing. 
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similarly constructed with goat-skins; 
but instead of being stuffed with dry 
hay, they were inflated, and formed so 
many bladders. 

But besides these, and similar coinci- 
dences, there was little artificial left in 
the country to designate its former state. 
The muddy materials of which the edi- 
fices were built had crumbled away. With 
the exception of some traces of walls and 
fretwork, which could give no satis- 
factory explanation, nothing remained 
to indicate the ancient state of the 
people — even the coins w r ere a source 
of confusion. At one place four were 
brought to Mr. Rich, and they were all 
of different seras — 

“ As if,** said he, “ purposely designed 
to obscure and confuse; one being Ar- 
sacian, another Sassanian, a third Cufic, 
and a fourth an intaglio of a Roman 
victory.*’ 

But there still exist some arti- 
ficial remnants which mark the most 
remote antiquity. Our travellers 
mention some indications, not only 
of Nineveh but of Nimrod. The 
former is situated on the Tigris, near 
Mousul, from whence Mr. Rich visited 
the remains of the ancient city. They 
first came to a large rampart, then a 
hollow, like a ditch, and then another 
rampart, w hich the Mousul Turks call- 
ed the beginning of Nineveh. They 
soon passed another ditch and wall, 
which seemed to indicate that Nineveh 
had a double wall. He then crossed 
an area, which led to a Turkish village 
called Nebbi Yanus, and so traversed 
the centre of the celebrated towm. 
On excavating about the modern 
Turkish town of Nebbi Yanus, frag- 
ments of brick, whole bricks, and 
pieces of gypsum, covered w'ith in- 
scriptions in tne Cuneiform character, 
are found ; one of which, four inches 
thick, is deposited in the British Mu- 
seum. Among the traditions of places 
still existing, is the tomb of Jonah, 
over which was erected, at first, a 
Christian church, — not from the sup- 
position that he was buried there, but 
the circumstance of his having preach- 
ed there. It is now converted into a 
Turkish mosque, as the Mohammedans 
also recognize Jonas as a preacher 
against the Ninevites. Within the 
area were sundry dark passages, which 
seemed to belong to catacombs, or se- 
pulchres, but of which the people had 


no tradition, except that they were of 
extreme antiquity. No sculpture is 
now to be seen, but some years ago a 
remarkable bas-relief, representing men 
and other animals, covering a grey 
stone of the height of two men, was 
dug out. AH the people of Mousul 
went to see it, and every one taking 
away a small piece, left to our traveller 
no remnant of it. The walls, in many 
places, were ten or twelve feet high, 
and the angles of bastions were still 
traceable, though no towers seemed to 
have crowned them. In the founda- 
tions appear to have been laid large 
blocks of stone, and in many concrete 
masses, even among bricks cemented to- 
gether by bitumen. In some places, they 
were nothing more than conglomerate 
mounds of pebbles, united together by 
some intermediate substratum, and so 
worn down into mounds as to resemble 
natural hills. The area which the 
remnant of the walls included, did not 
seem to be more than one mile by tw f o 
and a-half. This would but faintly 
resemble a city which Diodorus Sicu- 
lus says, was 150 stadia long, and 90 
broad ; which, supposing a stadium to 
be about a furlong, or the eighth part 
of a mile, would give a circumference 
of 58 miles. But Mr. Rich justly 
supposes that the present remains visible 
include only the citadel, or royal pre- 
cincts, or probably both, as the prac- 
tice of fortifying the residence of an 
oriental sovereign is of very ancient 
date. So it certainly is at Constanti- 
nople, at the . present day, the se- 
raglio occupies the whole space of 
ancient Byzantium; and among the 
more than half Asiatic Russians, the 
Kremlin, in Moscow, is of similar ex- 
tent and structure. 

But the most remote city, to which 
the human mind can go back, is that 
of Nimrod, — built by that son of 
Cush “ w ho was a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord.” The supposed site of 
this ancient place is four hours* jour- 
ney from Mousul. The first intima- 
tion the travellers had of this primaeval 
architect was, a voice crying from the 
waters. This w'as caused by a dam 
run across the river, over which the 
stream rushed with the rapidity of a 
cataract, and caused a loud roaring, 
heard at a considerable distance. This 
mound the inhabitants universally at- 
tributed to Nimrod. The country 
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around was highly cultivated, and vil- 
lages appear in sight every where, 
thickly scattered. The principal re- 
mains found at the spot assigned as 
the site of this city was, a pyramidal 
mount, at the N. W. angle of a raised 
platform, round which were scattered 
the remnants of ruins, like those which 
a place of the remotest antiquity 
would be likely to leave, after the lapse 
of countless centuries. About a quar- 
ter of a mile from these debris is a 
large modern village, called Nimrod at 
this very day. This is a remarkable 
instance of the permanency of tradi- 
tion among the inhabitants of a place. 
The name of Memphis* Troy, and 
other cities, are altogether unknown to 
the people who live on the spot on 
which they stood ; but here the name 
is as recognized as when it was first 
imposed, immediately after the flood ; 
and the villagers consider this “ mighty 
hunter** us the architect of the place 
they inhabit, and certain village story- 
tellers entertain the inhabitants at 
night, by reciting tales of him, from a 
book called Kisseh Nimrod, or “le- 
gends of Nimrod.* 

The remains of the old town resem- 
ble those of Nineveh ; concrete masses 
of pebbles, and brick, in which the 
latter were covered with similar Cu- 
neiform character, and thicker than 
those of Babylon. The pyramid was 
rounded at the angles, by time, but 
sufficient remained of it to ascertain 
its original shape. The height was 
one hundred and forty -four feet, and 
the circumference, at the base, seven 
hundred and seventy*scven. The 
coincidence of this form of ediflee 
with those in Egypt is worthy of no- 
tice. Bot it was further observed, 
that in the composition of the bricks 
of this region, there was not the slight- 
est trace of straw having been used as 
a material. In another place, bricks 
were found impressed with the form of 
a man's hand. These Mr. Rich refers 
to the Sossanian, or some recent pe- 
riod. It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that Mohammed sometimes 
signed his documents by the impres- 
sion of a hand, and these bricks might 
have some connexion with this Moslem 
signature. 

Among the artificial objects which 
attract attention here, are the mounds, 
or tumuli, which arc scattered over 


this region also. They are called tep£, 
probably a corruption of the Greek 
a tomb, to which use they are ge- 
nerally assigned. But the great extent 
of surface which they cover, in vari- 
ous regions of Asia and Europe, ren- 
der it doubtful if they were always ap- 
plied to that purpose. Those seen at 
the entrance of the Dardanelles, on 
the supposed plains of Troy, are uni- 
versally supposed to be the tombs of 
the heroes who fell iu that war ; but 
they expand every where over the 
plains of Thrace, on the opposite 
shore, and from thence all the way 
along the steppes of Tartary, where 
Dr. Clarke found them so abundant 
that he could not reckon the number 
that appeared at once above the hori- 
zon. They are found likewise, as ap- 
pears from Mr. Rich, in great numbers 
on the plains of Mesopotamia, and thus 
they are 9een in various places w ithin a 
circle of many thousand miles in cir- 
cumference, in different quarters of the 
globe, and among all varieties of peo- 
ple, — the most refined as well as the 
most barbarous. Mr. Rich conjectures 
that “they were probably royal sta- 
tions, marking the progress of an army; 
perhaps of that of Xerxes, or Darius 
Hystaspes.” It is certain that the 
Turks, in their march to besiege Buda, 
did erect some of them iu modern 
times, for this purpose, which are men- 
tioned by Cantemir. Dr. Walsh, on his 
return from Constantinople, saw several 
on the plains of Thrace, erected to 
mark the place where the imperiul 
ensign was stuck up. One of them is 
still called Buyuk Sanjak Tope, or 
“the Groat Hill of the Standard." 

From the alluvial soil of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, our party ascended the 
highlands. The face of Koordistan 
formed a strong contrast to the plains 
of Babylon and Mesopotamia. Lofty 
mountains and verdant valleys, were an 
agreeable contrast to aiid plains or 
stagnant swamps, particularly to an in- 
valid, changing his residence in search 
of health. Nor did he find the people 
those robber* that most travellers ap- 
prehend, and with reason, who have 
occasion to pass through the country. 
The state of the population resembled 
t hut of parts of Europe a century ago, 
divided into serfs and feudal barons. The 
former are the cultivate! s of the soil, 
and seem a distinct race from the 
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tribes and elans. These latter seldom 
attend to agriculture, while the others 
never become soldiers. A tribesman 
confessed to Mr. Rich, that he believed 
the peasant was only created for his 
use; and — 

41 Wretched indeed,** says he, 44 is the 
condition of the Koordish cultivators. 
It much resembles that of a negro slave 
in the West Indies ; and the worst of it 
is, I have never found it possible to make 
these Koordish masters ashamed of their 
cruelty to their poor dependents.** 

But, while the unfortunate peasant 
is tlius put out of the pale of pity, the 
attachment of a clansman, to every 
member of his tribe, — the sacrifices ho 
is ready to make for him, is absurdly 
romantic, particularly to their chiefs : 

44 In Bagdad they live with their mas- 
ters in miserable exile, struggling, with- 
out a murmur, with every sort of priva- 
tion and suffering. Gentlemen who, in 
their own country, have a horse hand- 
somely caparisoned, and a servant, are 
seen in Bagdad in rags, and are fre- 
quently known to work as porters, or 
water-carriers, that they may take their 
day’s wages to their master, to contri- 
bute to his support. When the brother 
of Abdurrhaman Pasha died at Bagdad, 
one of his Koords was standing on the 
terrace, or flat roof of the house, at the 
moment his master expired, 4 What 1* said 
he, 4 is the Bey dead ? — then I will not 
live another moment.* And he imme- 
diately threw himself off the top of the 
house, and was dashed to pieces.** 

This human sacrifice, either volun- 
tary or involuntary, is of very ancient 
usage here. Herodotus mentions that 
it was usual among the Scythians, on 
the death of their king, to offer up his 
rime ministers as proper victims to 
is manes. 

Koord is probably a corruption of 
the ancient name, K given by 
Xenophon to these mountaineers, 
through whose mountains the Grecians 
passed in their memorable retreat from 
Persia ; but they do not seem to re- 
tain any tradition of the event. The 
Pasha had promised to procure for 
Mr. Rich a famous History of Koor- 
distan, called Tarikh al Akrad. In 
return, said he, — 

44 1 told him the story of Xenophon 
and the Ten Thousand, and the ancient 


glory of hie race. He, and all his 
Koords listened with the greatest atten- 
tion, and appeared deeply interested in 
the narration. The scene was very pic- 
turesque, and would have made a fino 
subject for a painting. — The Pasha after- 
wards very naively exclaimed, 4 1 wonder 
if my family were of consequence at that 
period ?’ ’* 

They have traditions, however, of 
other Greeks and events. In a room 
next to one appropriated for his recep- 
tion, our author found sundry paint- 
ings, representing various persons and 
events. One of the former was Alex- 
ander the Great, “ with a watch lying 
beside him !” dressed in the Persian 
fashion, with the face of a coquetish 
woman. This reminds one of the 
anachronism of the Dutch painter, 
who represented the wise men pre- 
senting, among other gifts, to the in- 
fant Jesus, a little gun. They have, 
however, a tradition of this extraordi- 
nary conqueror, that he was a beard- 
less and a beautiful young man. In 
another room were various tawdry 
paintings, representing several famous 
persons, from Solomon down to Buo- 
naparte, — which last, with more pro- 
priety than Alexander, had a musket 
and bayonet in his hand. On the side 
of this picture-gallery were two other 
smaller ones, called Bala Koneh, from 
whence, says our author, is derived our 
English word balcony. We, certainly, 
were not aware, nor Johnson either, 
that any word in our language came 
from the mountains of Koordistan. 
This is a pendant for another etymo- 
logy from Toorkistan, in the same 
neighbourhood. The Turks, it seems, 
call America, as the new world, Yeni 
Doodli ; whence some etymologists 
derive the much controverted Yanki- 
doodle. 

The present capital of Koordistan 
is Sulimania, built about thirty-six 
years, and called after a pasha of Bag- 
dad. On its site stood an ancient 
mount, which they pared down, and 
found among its rubbish some coins, 
so as to indicate that it had been the 
spot of some former city. It contains 
ten thousand people, in two thousand 
Mohammedan houses, one hundred 
and thirty Jewish, nine of Chal- 
dean Christians, who have a wretched 
small church, and five of Armenian 
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Christians, who hare neither church 
or priest. The Mohammedans hare fire 
mosques; and for the whole population 
there are six caravansaries, and five pub- 
lic baths. The former capital was Karst- 
eholaa, which was abandoned for a cha- 
racteristic reason, because it stood in a 
rocky valley, unfavourable for the enjoy- 
ment of hunting. The ordinary houses 
are mere mud novels, which cover the 
town, and resemble an Arab village. 
They are quite open and exposed ; but 
the inhabitants do not seem to regard 
this, as the women go about like men, 
and perform their ordinary business with 
their faces displayed, without any veils. 
This extraordinary deviation from Ori- 
ental usage, is probably the result of 
that free and unrestrained condition 
which mountaineers always enjoy, and 
which mixes itself with all their feel- 
ings. The Bagdad merchants, who 
resort here on their business, and who 
bring with them their rigid notions 
of female seclusion, were not only 
shocked at this exposure, but were 
greatly scandalized at the simple ques- 
tion, usually put to them, 44 what is 
your wife's name V* M How does she 
dress?*’ In the mountains of Shlna, 
which abound in the magnificent Ori- 
ental platanus, and where timber mer- 
chants go to purchase wood for the 
plains of the Euphrates, men and wo- 
men live together openly, without res- 
traint, or the affectation of conceal- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, the Koords are such 
rigid Mohammedans, that iu three 
years two thousand persons, from the 
province of Suli mania alone, descend- 
ed from their elevation, crossed the 
burning deserts of Arabia, and visited 
the tomb of their prophet at Mecca. 
Those who have done so are distin- 
guished ever after by the privilege of 
wearing a white turban. 

The principal amusement of the 
Koords is partridge- fighting. The 
little bards are trained up like game 
cocks with us, and show, like them, 
astonishing spirit and resolution. 
There is generally a large house in the 
i neidau, or open space left for the pur- 
pose, which is a club-house, where, at 
sunset the better sort assemble and 
make partridge-matches. The Koords, 
it appears, are the only Mohammedans 
who sit up late at night, not retiring 
to rest with the sun, as is the general 


usage of Turks and Persians. In 
Constantinople a respectable Turk, 
seen in the streets after dark, is a phe- 
nomenon ; and if any man be not pre- 
ceded by a servant and lantern he is 
taken up by the Coolok guard. But 
night is the visiting time of the 
Koords. When it grows dark, they 
begin to go about to each other** 
houses, and amuse themselves with 
conversation, smoking, and music, 
till three or four in the morning, be- 
fore which time no gentleman thinks 
of retiring to rest. In other respects, 
also, they differ greatly from their re- 
tiring, unsocial, and taciturn neigh- 
bours of the same faith. They are 
remarkably cheerful — very fond of com- 
pany — have no pride — practise no 
ceremonious formalities. There is one 
trait of character very remarkable in- 
deed, in which we wish many Euro- 
pean and cultivated Christians would 
imitate them. They are divested of 
all envy ; and our author M never heard 
a Koord speak an ill word of another, 
however different they may be in party 
or interest." We quote this for the 
benefit of our Whigs and Tories. 

The condition, also, of their women 
is another remarkable deviation from 
oriental usage, and Mohammedan pre- 
judice. They are treated as equals by 
their husbands, and laugh at or despise 
the slavish subjection of Turkish wives. 
There is a domestic comfort and equa- 
lity in a Koordish house, which is un- 
known among other Moslems, and a 
confidence entirely divested of that 
brutal precaution which stigmatizes 
them. The male servants who attend 
the Harems, are not the revolting 
mutilated objects one sees among other 
oriental people. They are as well- 
looking, and well bearded as European 
domestics. The women never nide 
themselves in terror at the sight of any 
man but their husbands; and when Mrs. 
Rich returned the visits of Koordish 
ladies, she always found a mixture of 
both sexes to receive her. Women of 
the better classes wear a veil of black 
horse hair, which they seldom let fall 
over their faces, unless when they wish 
to avoid the notice of some person 
they meet, and the lower classes go 
about freely without any covering to 
their face, forming a strong contrast to 
the same classes in Turkey, where, 
wbeu a woman does come forth, no- 
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thin? is teen uncovered but her nose. 
A still more remarkable display occurs, 
which would scandalise .even Euro- 
ean notions of female freedom. The 
ouses of Sul i mania are very low, 
scarcely more than five or six feet high, 
with flat roofs, which are frequently made 
in summer the sleeping apartments in 
the open air. In walking through the 
narrow streets, the head sometimes is 
above the roof of the house, and those 
who pass early in the morning, see the 
man and his wife in bed together, close 
beside him, and sometimes rising out 
of it to go to their daily occupation. 
“ Notwithstanding, however,” says our 
author, (< this freedom aud apparent 
shamelessness, no women can conduct 
themselves tvith more real propriety 
than the Koordish ladies, and their 
morality far exceeds that of the Turkish 
females.” Mr. Rich concludes his 
visit to Koordistan, w'ith this estimate 
of a people we have alw r ays considered 
as a horde of robbers and murderers : 

44 1 left Koordistan with unfeigned 
regret. I most unexpectedly found in 
it the best people that I have ever met 
with in the east. I have formed friend- 
ships, and been uniformly treated with 
a degree of sincerity, kindness, and un- 
bounded hospitality, which 1 fear I must 
not again look for in the course of my 
weary pilgrimage, and the remembrance 
will last as long as life endures.’* 

This character of the people is very 
w ell for Mr. Rich, aud no doubt justi- 
fied by what be had experienced ; but 
it must be recollected he travelled in 
the country with a large escort, pro- 
tected under the sacred sanction of 
being in some measure an ambassador, 
and strongly recommended to the care 
of the authorities. Those who pass 
through it without those advantages, 
meet a very different reception. It is a 
kind of boundary between Turkey and 
Persia, and the people are at present 
in that state of society, in which the 
borderers on the marches of England 
and Scotland lived in former times. 
They are all freebooters, and live by 
plunder as their trade. All the tra- 
vellers who make this their way from 
Constantinople to ludia, know this by 
experience. They always calculate on 
the loss of property, or hazard of life 
iu this wild region, aud their Surrogees, 
or Tartar janissaries, as we happen to 


know, often return to Constantinople 
with the point of a Koord’s pike in the 
back of their neck. This state of 
things Mr. Rich himself acknowledges 
in some parts. 44 We were obliged," 
said he, 44 to keep a sharp look out for 
thieves — this place being infamous for 
them ; and nothing but their poverty 
protected the poor Chaldeans from 
their attacks.” 

Having ascended the mountains of 
the Koords, we were in great hopes 
our travellers would have penetrated 
into the country of the Chaldeans, and 
given some detailed account of those 
primitive Christiaus. We recollect a 
notice of these interesting people was 
published in an early number of our 
a Christian Examiner,” about 15 years 
ago, contained in a letter from a cor- 
respondent at Constantinople. It ex- 
cited much curiosity and remark at the 
time — as the existence of such a Chris- 
tian nation in the centre of Asiatic 
mountains was scarcely known. Since 
that time Kinnaird, Frazer, and other 
travellers skirted the confines of Chal- 
dea, and gave some scattered notices of 
the inhabitants en passant . We expected 
that Mr. Rich would have connected 
the detached sketches, and filled up his 
account by a perfect picture of the 
place and people, from actual residence 
among them at their capital. But he 
has not done so, and we confess we 
are disappointed that he seems to take 
but little interest in the subject. He 
does, indeed, notice the people, passes 
through some of their towns, and visits 
one of their convents ; hut it is only 
that portion of them who have been 
converted by missionaries from the 
college de propaganda fide at Rome, 
and they are no more than Roman 
Catholics scattered throutrh the skiits 
of the mountain?. The primitive Nes- 
torian race, who refuse all submission 
to the papal see, and renounce all con- 
nection with its doctrines or discipline 
— whose capital is Jolemark.in a moun- 
tain ravine, and whose country is de- 
fended by a natural battlement of 
rocks — who wear felt hats like Euro- 
peans, aud have a patriarch of their 
own creed — have not yet been ex- 
plored, or, as far as we know, visited 
by any intelligent traveller. What 
Mr. Rich has seen, however, must not 
be omitied. 

He visited the town of Teliskof, or 
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Bishops Mount, entirely inhabited by 
Chaldean Christians, about 20 miles 
north of Mousul : 

« The crowds assembled to see us were 
prodigious, and the village seemed to 
pour forth twice as many people as 1 
thought it would have contained. They 
were all Chaldean Catholics. I have 
never been so much stared at in a Mo- 
hammedan town. The Christians seemed 
to take a pride in me, and to look at the 
Turks with me, and before whom they 
had been used to cower, as if they might 
now defy them. This made me have 
some patience with them, though their 
crowding and staring was rather incom- 
modious. We were met at a mile from 
the village, by the Kiahya ; and an old 
woman wanted to burn incense before me, 
but my home would admit of no such 
familiarity. We lodged, of course, in the 
best house, dose by the old mount which 
gives a name to the village. It would be 
a tolerable place but for the extreme dirti- 
ness, which, with the smell of liquor, is, 
1 am sorry to say, the characteristic of a 
Christian village in this country." 

Mr. Rich had seen no Christians but 
Roman Catholics ; and we are sorry to 
sav the character is universal. He need 
not have travelled farther than I relaud to 
see dirt and drunkenness — the prevail- 
ing characteristic of every village in 
Munster and Connaught. The primi- 
tive Nestorians, who, by other ac- 
counts, are a different people in their 
habits, had all retired to the moun- 
tains, or been absorbed among the 
converts. 44 For more than 25 years 
there had been no Nestorians nearer 
than Amadia, or rather beyond A ma- 
dia.” 

Near the town of Alkosh, at a 
greater distance from Mousul, he 
visited a very singular monastery : 

“ The town of Alkosh, entirely in- 
habited by Chaldean Christians, was just 
before us a little way up the foot of the 
mountain, and on the right of it, about a 
mile higher up, in a rocky defile or open- 
ing in the mountain, was the Chaldean 
convent of Rabban Hormuzd, whither 
we were journeying, and which from this 
spot had a very imposing appearance. 
Nothing was clearly distinguishable but 
a heavy square building, ot a dusky red 
colour, hanging quite over a precipice, 
like some Lama pagoda. The dark 
clouds rolled over the summit of the 
mountain, almost down to the convent, 


and greatly increased the gloominess of 
its aspect and its apparent height. We 
seemed to be retreating from the world, 
and entering on some wild and untried 
state of existence, when we found our- 
selves in the rocky strait by which it was 
approached. The situation seemed well 
chosen for devotion ; but devotion of a 
savage and gloomy character. The hill 
gradually rose very soon after the slope 
had terminated. An immense torrent, 
now dry, had brought down prodigious 
fragments of rock. Keeping along its 
edge we reached, at eleven o'clock, the 
entrance into the defile, along a rocky 
and rough road. This defile expands and 
scoops out the mountain into a kind of 
wild amphitheatre, in which, not half- 
way up, the convent is situated. It is 
only the latter part of the road that was 
very steep. The red building we had seen 
from afar was part of a church, or rather 
churches, there being several together. 
All the amphitheatre, from the top to the 
bottom, is full of little caves and grottos 
— those near the church, and extending up 
the rock far above it, being appropriated 
to the U9e of the monks, of whom there 
are fifty, only four or five of whom are 
priests. Each monk has a separate cell, 
and the communications between tbem 
are by little terraces. The rocks are 
craggy and broken, and of fine harmoni- 
ous tints, being of freestone, of which 
the church is built. It is now under- 
going a thorough repair, in a very neat 
manner. It stands on a platform, ele- 
vated from the precipice; but very little 
of the ancient fabric remains. 

«* We arrived at half* past eleven. We 
were accommodated in rather an airy 
lodging, in a kind of sacristy or chapel 
adjoining the church. Our people es- 
tablished themselves as well as they could . 
in the surrounding caves, and the 
horses we sent back to the village. 

“ In the afternoon I went to vespers. 
The congregation of rather dark-looking 
monks, together with the gloominess and 
simplicity of the church, which is merely 
a narrow, arched or vaulted room, with 
no light but what is admitted from a 
small dome, might well remind one of 
the solitude of St. Saha. Indeed the 
monks were not less Thebaid in their 
appearance, being dusky looking men, 
clothed in the coarsest manner, like 
peasants, but more sombre in their 
colours — their gown being of a dark blue 
or black canvas, with the common abba 
or Arab cloak of brown woollen over it. 
On their heads they wear a small skull 
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cap of brawn felt, with a black handker- 
chief tied round it. The prieete are 
rather better clothed, in black drawee, 
with black turbans on their heade. The 
monks are of all trades, wearers, tailors, 
smith*, carpenters, and masons ; so that 
the wants of the convent are entirely 
supplied by the convent itself. Their 
wants are, indeed, very few — the order 
being that of St. Anthony, and very 
rigorous in its observances. The monks 
never eat meat, except at Christmas and 
Easter. Sometimes, indeed, if any of 
their friends bring them a little as a pre- 
sent, they are not forbidden to eat it; 
but no meat is provided for the convent. 
Their daily food is some boiled wheat 
and bread, and even this in small quan- 
tities. Wine and spirits are altogether 
prohibited, and none bnt the treasurer is 
allowed to touch money.” 

The Editor adds : — 

“ The monks live separately in their 
cells, when not employed in their work, 
and are forbidden to talk to one another. 
A bell summons them to church several 
times a day, besides which they meet at 
church at midnight for prayers ; again at 
daybreak and sunset, when they retire to 
their cells without fire or candle. Some of 
these cells are far from the others, in very 
lonely situations, high up the mountains 
in steep places, and look difficult to get 
at by day ; but bow much more so in 
dark and stormy nights ! They are sur- 
rounded by wild plundering tribes of 
Keords, who might come down and mur- 
der them in their different retreats, with- 
out their cries for help being heard ; but 
their poverty preserves them from such 
attacks.” 

The quantity of those caves or little 
grottos scattered over all the hollow 
of the mountain, is surprising. An 
earthquake filled up a great number of 
them, and many are obliterated by the 
crumbling of the rock washed down by 
the^mountain rains. Many may have 
been natural, but many more are evi- 
dently artificial. Some resembled de- 

S ositories for dead bodies ; and Mr. 

Lich conjectures it might have been 
originally a dakkmeh or burying-place 
for the ancient Persians. About 500 
volumes of old MSS. on vellum, 
appear to have been formerly kept at 
this convent, but they were thrown 
into an old vault, at the side of the 
hill, a part of which was carried away by 
a mountain torrent, and the whole col- 
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lection was so damaged, they were care- 
lessly torn up or thrown about Some 
scattered leaves were produced, which 
appeared evidently of the highest an- 
tiquity. Mr. Rich justly remarks that 
manuscripts are fast perishing in the 
East anc it is the duty of every tra- 
veller to rescue as many as he 
from destruction. Of this he has set 
a laudable example in his own person. 
He procured several Chaldean MSS. 
in his present tour, and it appears that 
he sent 800 in different languages to 
the British Museum, collected in the 
East, of which 3 are in Greek ; 59 in 
Syriac ; 8 in Carshunia $ 389 in Ara- 
bic ; 231 in Persian; 108 in Turkish ; 
2 in Armenian ; and 1 in Hebrew. One 
of them is the New Testament in 
Syriac, written in 768 of oar era, and 
so the most ancient copy now extant. 

' It is to be deplored that our author 
did not apply himself as assiduously 
to acquire other qualifications neces- 
sary for a tourist, as well as the im- 
portant one of languages. He regrets, 
as we have occasion to do, that he 
knows little of botany, in countries 
of such various aspects, and abound- 
ing in such vegetable riches, which 
have never been explored. What 
additioas might he not have made to 
those of Hasselquest, Forekal, Shaw, and 
others, who have their botanical know- 
ledge so applied as to be subservient to 
biblical ana other illustrations ! What 
acquisitions might not geology obtain, 
in that spine of the earth, the central 
ridges of Asia, which no intelligent 
traveller has explored, since Noah 
anchored his ark on the top of one of 
them. Even his knowledge oflanguages 
seems confined to oriental literature. 
We naturally expected classical illus- 
trations of Xenophon, &c. but have 
been obliged to offer a scanty supply 
ourselves. Notwithstanding these de- 
ficiences, which we remark with great 
diffidence, and a few others of style 
and arrangement, which we pass over, 
we are disposed to say that this pos- 
thumous work is one of the most im- 
portant and interesting that has been 
published of this often visited but little 
known portion of Asia. We should 
add that the work is illustrated by 
maps and plates, with copious ap- 
pendices, one of which contains a lively 
sketch, by Mrs. Rich, of the particulars 
of this tour. 
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▲ CHAPTER ON COUSINS. 

" Tristius band illis moostmm ; nee savior ulln 
Pestis & iru deum Stygiis sese extulit undis.” 

Virgil. 

« Of all the plagues with which mankind is curst — 

Of all inflictions — Cousins are the worst.** 


Many are the pictures that have been 
drawn or painted by poets and others, 
of a state of perfect joy and felicity. 
Some have placed the consummation 
of happiness in Arcadian sceues, and 
rural enjoyments — representing the 
ploughman, the gardener, or the 
shepherd under the hawthorn, as the 
M beau ideal” of a happy man ; some 
have fixed the site or the terrestrial 
Eden in the porches of philosophy, 
and the pursuits of literature and sci- 
ence ; some have planted their ima- 
ginary paradise in the genial climate 
and savoury atmosphere of the dinner- 
table ; some have placed the “sumroum 
bontun” upon the glittering pinnacles 
of rank and power ; some have main- 
tained it to consist in wealth, and 
others, more rationally, in virtue s but 
from each and all of these views and 
opinions I dissent totally. Neither 
the husbandman, or the sage, or the 
gourmand, or the nabob, or the 
crowned monarch, or even the pro- 
prietor of a clear unincumbered con- 
science, appears to me to have gained 
the summit of sublunary gratification. 
There is a bliss above all the blisses 
that have ever yet been described or 
fancied — a happiness as far above all 
other happinesses as the flight of the 
eagle above the fluttering of the butter- 
fly. Were I required to name the 
only condition of mortality which I 
hold to be justly enviable — to lay my 
finger on the man whom I reckon the 
especial favourite of fortune, and the 
possessor of the best gilt of heaven — 
I should reply, without a moment’s 
hesitation— toe man without a Cousin ! 

I had infinitely rather be 44 the great 
un-cousined," than the M great un- 
known** himself ; for of a certainty the 
sorest plague that sprang out of Pan- 
dora’s fatal casket, was the odious in- 
stitution of cousinship. Cousins may 
be near relations, and blood relations ; 
but they arc undoubtedly neither dear 
relations, or “ moral relations.** At all 


removes, (I would they were removed 
to the antipodes !)— in all degrees — un- 
der all denominations — h e-cousins and 
•he-cousins — town cousins and country 
cousins — young or old — handsome or 
hideous — rich or poor — vary the idea 
as you will — modify it, turn it, diver- 
sify it, twist it into any shape, form, or 
fashion— cousins are a generation of 
vipers ; and, in my deliberate, sober, 
and settled judgment, it would be a 
reform almost as valuable as the refor- 
mation itself — ; but I command 
myself — you would say I was a Marat, 
were I to finish the sentence. 

I really know of no plan which would 
go so near to the realization of the 

3 'itful dream of a paradise upon 
as a project (if any such can be 
hit upon} for clearing this pretty little 
planet or ours of the race of cousins. 

Let me appeal to any body, who, 
for the sins or his fathers, or nis own, 
is cursed with a tribe of these detest- 
able relatives, if a hundred thousand 
times a-day he does not devote them 
to 44 auld Hornie.” For my part, if I 
knew any worse wish, it were heartily 
at their service, for they lead me such 
a life as a thief passes ou the tread- 
mill. I would be a reasonably happy 
man if my aunts had died maidens, 
and my uncles bachelors. But no! 
They were a marrying family; the 
state of single blessedness had no 
charms for them ; independence no 
attractions. A rage for matrimony 
possessed them all ; they first exposed 
themselves to the shafts of Cupid ; 
then they suffered themselves to be led 
by the torch of Hymen. In a word, 
they married ! — male and female after 
their kind— all married then came 
the office of Lucina, who was never 
once unpropitious ; a miscarriage was 
never heard of in any branch of the 
family ; as surely as the ninth moon 
filled her horns, forth came a cousin- 
cousin after cousin — a train of cousins, 
as long as the tail of a comet ; cousins- 
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german every living soul of them. I 
would give every farthing I have in 
the world that they were all in Ger- 
many. 

A grand division of the cousin 
species, is that of town cousins and 
country cousins. You suffer from the 
former more frequently ; but from the 
latter more intensely. You have the 
town cousins about you always ; but 
then the torture is mitigated by the 
continual infliction. You know when 
you get up in the morning that you 
liave a certain quantity of cousining to 
go through before the day is over, and 
you make up your mind to it ; read a 
page of Seneca, add a verse to your 
litany, and commit yourself to Provi- 
dence, like a wise man and a Christian. 
The evil does not take you by surprise, 
and in unknown shapes, as in the case 
of cousins from the country, whom 
there is no foreseeing, and no depre- 
cating. They dart upon you, when 
you least dream of such a visitation, 
and often from the very points of the 
compass whence you least expect such 
HI winds to blow. I have a pack of 
these relations in the county of Down, 
hear the Moume Mountains *, and J 
am indebted to them for the motto to 
this article, for they vividly rehtind 
me of the Harpies. They are of the 
same number, and gender ; their de- 
scents are just as abrupt ; tl eir ap- 
petites as voracious ; indeed, in almost 
every particular of their character, 
they resemble the winged spinsters of 
the Strophades : 

44 Subitae horrifleo lapsu de montibus adsunt, 

Diripiuntque dapes.” 

Every word in this description hits 
them. “SubUcej” — they come unin- 
vited, without giving the slightest 
warning of their direful intention. 

H Horrifico lapsu !” — with horrid stoop 
— the st-.op of a kite on a pigeon. 

“ De n.ontibus — from the mountains 
of Mourne. “ Diripiuntque (tapes ” — 

I never saw young women eat so scan- 
dalously. The eldest I call Celaeno ; 
and I fancy her, at this moment, 
perched upon a cliff of Sliebh-Donard, 
and meditating one of her almost 
monthly pounces upon my house iu 
street. 

Couutry-cousins arc the very plagues 
of Egypt. I hate the very thought of 
the country on account of my country- 
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cousins. The tree is to be judged by 
the fruit it bears ; and the advantages 
of the country may, in like manner, 
be estimated by the fact, that it pro- 
duces the very worst variety of the 
cousin species. Country-cousins are 
as migratory as tinkers. Iudeed I 
think they are called country-cousins, 
because they never stay in the coun- 
try. And nave they any business to 
town? None whatever. Their ge- 
neral motive for what they call their 
u trips” to Dublin, is the Zoological Gar- 
dens. A grand characteristic of the 
tribe is a passion for this establish- 
ment. Die! you ever hear of a coun- 
try-cousin who did not make it a point 
to visit the Zoological Gardens once, 
at the very least, every twelvemonth ? 
I can answer for my own rural rela- 
tives : t) ere are the Jurabletons in 
particulnr, who come up from the 
county Sligo twice a-year, and quarter 
themselves upon me, sometimes for 
three weeks together, for no other ob- 
ject under heaven but to see those 
confounded macaws and monkeys. 
The only thing that comforts me is 
the little accidents which occasionally 
happen in exhibitions of wild-beasts. 
There is a chance of the keeper, some 
time or other, leaving a tiger’s cage 
open : — it is just possible that one of 
my dear little cousins may one day 
tumble into the pit with the bears. 
The newspapers, no doubt, would an- 
nounce such an event as “a melancholy 
occurrence !” 

As you may very well suppose, I am 
tolerably well acquainted, myself, with 
the Zoological Gardens. No man 
knows the way to his stable half so 
well. Between the Jumbletons, the 
Honeycombs, and the Pumpkins, if I 
had but the slightest bent towards na- 
tural history, I should be a dangerous 
rival to Burton and Cuvier; for a week 
very seldom passes without a weary 
walk or jaunt to this detestable insti- 
tution. I must even cicerone Mrs. 
Jumbleton, who has been there every 
spring and summer since her marriage, 
with but one intermission ; and then I 
had little reason to enjoy my vacation, 
for she emplot'ed the interval in (riving 
me another second-cousin, who, I 
grieve to think of it, will very soon be 
commencing his “trips” to the capital, 
and developing his zoological talents. 
The reason why • Mrs. Jumbleton al- 
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ways insists upon my company is her 
fear that the pelican, who is always 
strolling about, will ** put out her dar- 
ling's eyes with his awkward bill.” If 
he ever pays ray cousin Tommy any 
little attention of this kind, I shall call 
him a duck instead of a pelican, and 
honour bis bill to the day of my death. 
Tommy is perfect master of all the 
various howls, roars, yelps, barks, 
grunts, growls, screams, chatters, and 
screeches, in the gardens, and as soon 
as we return, the whole hubbub and 
uproar is performed over again. My 
neighbours are actually under the im- 
pression that 1 have a menagerie in 
iny house. 

And all this I must endure because 
the Jumbletons arc my cousins! — for 
no other reason under the sun but be- 
cause Mr. Jumbleton’s mother and 
mine were sisters ! 

There is nothing so “ exigeant” as 
cousinship. Cousins expect to be no- 
ticed, talked to, visited, invited, recol- 
lected, and consulted. You must ne- 
ver omit to shake hands with them, 
and my-dcar-Dick them. You must 
always be at home when they call 
upon you, whether you happen to be 
abroad or not. When they are sick, 
you must never send a servant to 
learn how they have passed the night, 
as you may do with the dearest friend 
you have in the world ; as Pylades 
might do with Orestes ; you must go 
in peiaon, and you must institute your 
hypocritical inquiries twice, at least, 
every day, — no matter what distance 
you have to travel, even though the 
thermometer should be down to zero. 
The most capricious woman that ever 
plagued a lover is not so hard to be 
detdt with as a cousin. A cousin is 
always standing on his consanguinity : 
be never forgets for one moment, that 
your hither and his mother were bro- 
ther and sister. Second-cousins arc 
the greatest genealogists upon earth. 
Half the pains that one of these 
M ne'er-do-well's” will take to trace the 
stream of his blood up to a common 
fountain with yours, would discover 
the source of the Niger. Jt would be 
an unspeakable blessing if there were 
no suen things as parish-books, and 
marriage-registers j it is those odious 
chronicles that enable people to hunt 
out their abominable relationships. 

There be first-cousins, sccoud-cousins, 


third-cousins, cater-cousins, and Kerry- 
cousitis ; and 1 devoutly wish they had 
all snug births — (quere, deaths, quoth 
the devil,) in Sierra Leone. It is hor- 
rible to think of how' many cousins a 
man may have without the slightest 
•fault upon his part ; and it is still more 
dreadful to reflect that the aggregate 
number of cousins in the world is con- 
tinually on the increase. This I re- 
gard as far the worst consequence of 
the advance of population. There can 
scarcely be a doubt, but that there are 
six or seven millions of the species at 
this present moment in Ireland! — 
Imagine seven millions of cousins !— -p 
T hink of any one cousin you are visited 
with, and then multiply the calamity 
by the enormous number of seven mil- 
lions ! 

There never lived an individual so 
cousincd and bccousined as I am. 
“Hand inexpertus loquor.” I have 
from forty to fifty Cousins-german ; and 
second-cousins, in what mathematicians 
call an infinite series. Then such 
cousins ! One of ray cousins is a match 
fora dozen of any other person’s cousins 
in Great Britain. You have heard of 
the Fizzlegigs , and now you shall hear 
of the Pumpkins. 

I have no peace with the Pumpkins. 
There is Mr. Pumpkin and Mrs. 
Pumpkin, and Mr. Pumpkin's father, 
and Mrs. Pumpkin’s aunt. Then there 
is Miss Pumpkin, and Misses Penelope 
and Theodosia Pumpkin,and Mr. Peter 
Pumpkin, and Mr. Anthony Pumpkin, 
and moreover a whole nursery full of 
little Pumpkins of both sexes, the family 
multiplying at the terrific rate of four 
Pumpkins every three years, which but 
very little arithmetic will shew you is 
the fastest rate of increase possible, ex- 
cepting the birth of twins, — a method 
1 am truly astonished that the fertile 
genius of Mrs. Pumpkin has not yet 
adopted for more expeditious cousin- 
making. 

The Pumpkins are so determined 
not to be bumpkins, that they pass 
three-fourths of the year in town, aud 
I need scarcely tell you where they 
board and lodge. It is enough to say, 
they are country cousins. They come 
up in detachments of about half-a-dozen 
at a time ; and use my house with as 
little ceremony as if it was Bilton's 
hotel. They colour their invasions 
w ith a hundred pretexts. Clementina 
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is to take lessens on the harp ; Pene- 
lope to learn German ; or Bobby and 
Mysie to have their teeth put in order 
by’M'Clean. You would form a no* 
tion of the interest I take in this pro- 
ceeding, were you to see the use the 
little imps incarnate make of their den- 
tal machinery at dinner-time. Some- 
times Mr. Pumpkin has business in 
Smithfield ; sometimes Mrs. Pumpkin 
has affairs in Grafton Street; and 
sometimes old Mr. Pumpkin wants a 
new pair of spectacles. A country 
cousin never wants an excuse for com- 
ing to town ; and the Pumpkins are 
particularly ingenious ; so much so, in- 
deed, that I often take a kind of miser- 
able pleasure in endeavouring to con- 
jecture upon what plea the next visit, 
or rather visitation, is to be justified.— 
I once thought that every pretext, de- 
cent, and indecent, was exhausted, 
when the next morning's post brought 
me a letter from Pumpkin Hall, con- 
taining the intelligence that one of the 
girls had commenced the study of bo- 
tany ; that Mrs. Pumpkin was anxious 
that she should attend a course of lec- 
tures at the Dublin Society ; that— — 
but I had better let the reader have the 
document itself, as a sample of the 
epistolary style of a country cousin : — 
“ Pumpkin Hall, May 17, 183 

44 My Dbar Frederick, — You will 
have two or three of us, I believe, with 
you the day after to-morrow ; perhaps 
to-morrow evening, if the day-coach 
from Limerick is not full passing 
Pumpkin Hall. Penelope has been 
studying botany, and I wish her to 
have the advantage of attending lec- 
tures in Dublin : Mr. Pumpkin says 
that I cannot do better than take her 
with me to town for a month or six 
weeks, or as long as Dr. Litton's course 
lasts ; and if you can make room for us, 
it would be quite delightful, for you 
know how I abhor hotels. I know the 
Honeycombs have promised you a long 
visit ; but Clementina had a letter yes- 
terday from Mrs. Honeycomb, in 
which she says it will not be in her 
power to leave Bumblebee Park for 
some time, as she expects the Switch- 
leys, and does not exactly know when 
they may arrive. The Switchleys, by 
the by, are cousins of ours. Mr. 
Switchlev's mother was old Mr Jumble- 
ton's half-sister : of course they will 
give you a few* days while they remain 
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in Ireland, and I trust it will be while 
we are with you, for they are people I 
long to know, as they are so nearly re- 
lated to us. 1 ought to tell you that 
my poor little Emily is suffering a great 
deal with sore eyes, and I shall take 
her with me to Dublin to get advice. 
She will not be troublesome, as her maid 
will attend her, and 1 have promised 
to allow her to take Clio, the little 
French poodle, up to town to amuse 
her. May I beg you to tell Mrs. 
Dickory to be very particular about 
airing our beds, and to have good fires 
kept in our rooms. Mr. Pumpkin and 
Tom will, I believe, come up with us 
and remain in town a day or two to 
see the cattle show ; but you may put 
Tom any where you like. Aunt 
Maigery begs me to say that she 
is excessively soiry her rheumatism 
disables her to be of our party to 
town : she hopes, however, to be well 
enough to spend some weeks with you 
when the weather is milder. Do not, 
I entreat you, forget my message to 
Mrs. Dickory ; and believe me my 
dear Frederick, 

44 Ever your very affectionate courm, 
44 Aurelia Pumpkin.** 

Such are my cousins, the Pumpkins, 
or such rather is a faint sketch of their 
atrocities. 

I am nobody in my own house ; I 
am an intruder at my own table ; I 
can call nothing my own ; not a mo- 
ment of time is at my disposal ; my 
cousins cozen me out of every thing ; 
they eject me from my prescriptive 
place by the fire-side ; they usurp my 
arm-chair; they seize upon my favo- 
rite cut of the leg of mutton ; they 
never leave me any part of the turkey 
but the drum-stick ! Ay, sir, the drum- 
stick, nothing but the drumstick ! It 
is now five yeare since I have tasted 
— in my own house — at my own 
table — any part of goose or turkey but 
the drumstick ! 

I love a quiet life, and I might 
better live in a whirlpool, the hubbub 
kept up by my ruthless relations is so 
incessant. The knocker is in perpetual 
motion ; and the hall-door bell rings 
for ever and ever. 44 Is this Mr. Jum- 
bleton’s ?** — 44 A parcel for Miss Pene- 
lope Pumpkin.” — 44 A note for Mrs. 
Philip Honeycomb ;** — 44 Miss Cathe- 
rine Jumbleton’s mantua-maker 
44 Mr. Snappington, the attorney, to 
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meet Mr. Honeycomb by appoint- 
ment;’* — “ A parrot, and three pair of 
guinea-pin to be kept for Lady 
Cecilia Switchley until sent for — 
M A bull-dog for Mr. Thomas Pumpkin, 
with particular directions to feed him 
regularly, and not to muzzle him." 
Peace, order, regularity, and all the 
quiet decencies of life are unknown in 
my establishment. All is anarchy and 
chaos. My rooms are filled with lum- 
ber of all kinds : my own drawers and 
trunks are removed to the hay-lofts to 
make place for my cousins' baggage. 
My hall is like nothing upon earth but 
a stage-coach-office ; an inextricable 
labyrinth of band-boxes, hat-cases, 
port-manteans, travelling-bags, peat- 
coats, Indian-rubber cloaks, ana um- 
brellas. If I go into my study, I 
find Mr. Pumpkin arranging his ac- 
counts with his agent I apologize 
for the interruption, and betake myself 
to the dining-room ; there I find Mrs. 
Honeycomb engaging a children’s 
maid. Driven to the drawing-rooms, 
I discover two of the young Jumble- 
tons taking lessons in fencing in one of 
them; while the horrid notes that 
imue from the other but too plainly 
intimate that young Pumpkin is prac- 
tising a sonata upon the German flute, 
while one of his fair sisters is doing her 
best to improve the din by her efforts 
upon the harpsichord. Rushing down 
stairs in despair, I meet Dr. Cataract, 
who is come to see u my little cousin* 
with the sore eyes ; and at the next 
step the servant informs me that a 
person waits in the hall to see me upon 
important business ; and this turns out 
to be the celebrated Mr. M‘Rory, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric, come to lecture one 
of the young Jumbletons, who is de- 
signed for the bar, in “ the Stentorian 
system of elocution, admirably adapted 
to increase the power of the human 
voice to a tremendous pitch, and 
enable a speaker to fill the largest 
assembly in the world with tones very 
little inferior in loudness and distinct- 
ness to the most apalling thunder P 
But there is nothing enrages me so 
much as to hear the Pumpkins for 
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ever rhapsodizing upon the charms 
of a country life, and the misery they 
endure when * duty” or “ indispensible 
business* obliges them to come to 
town. So passionately fond are they 
of rural existence that they pass three 
fourths of the calendar year in my 
house in Dublin. They never sit 
down to my best dinners without a 
sigh for the rustic (are they have left 
behind them at Pumpkin lHall ; and 
my fair cousin Penelope, who has ac- 
tually not seen a tree, or a blade of 
grass, for the last seven months, ex- 
cept in Merrion-square, or Stephen's- 
greea, marvelled the other day with 
the utmost complacency, how 1 could 
bear to live immured in Dublin, cities 
were such shocking places, and it was 
such an unnatural thing to pass one's 
days in long, ugly rows of dingy brick 
houses, when there were such sweet 
places as groves, and green lanes, and 
meadows, and gardens. 

Truly, if country-cousins love the 
country, their self-denying spirit can- 
not be too highly lauded. People who 
love town as I do, seldom or never ex- 
hibit our townward propensities by 
taking up our abodes a hundred and 
fifty miles from the Castle. To the 
countiy, however, I believe I must 
ultimately betake myself, for it seems 
to be the only likely way of getting 
rid of one's country cousins. 

Let me conclude by imploring the 
legislature to take the cousin-question 
immediately into consideration with a 
view to the discovery of the means best 
adapted to reform what every man of 
reflection and feeling must perceive to 
be the most crying grievance of the 
present day. There might be a law 
to make the claiming of cousinship a 
transportable offence : or better still to 
make cousin-killing justifiable homicide. 
A measure of such a nature would be a 
second edition of the Bill of Rights. 
If ever there was a subject where in- 
stinct, reason, and religion were unani- 
mous, it is this. We are commanded 
to love our enemies ; but we read no- 
where — love your cousins. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

Mv Dear Sir, — I accede to your request, and instead of the fragmentary 
“ Sylvae, M venture these more continuous revelations on the public. As a mere 
work of literature I know not what rank they ought to claim. That “there 
are a hundred faults in this thing, ” is 1 fear but too flattering a calculation ; that 
“ a hundred things might be written to prove them beauties,” includes a task 
which, 1 believe, would surpass the ingenuity of the most accomplished critical 
advocate. But I conceive that you accept it — I confess that I offer it — on very 
different grounds from any purely poetical merit. The tale of the youthful 
Julian contains much which if not itself profoundly thought, may well be the 
cause of profound thought in others : and as such, solely as such, I present to 
you the product of some not unpleasing hours in two of the earliest summers of 
its author’s years. 

How far the substance of these incidents and reflections owed existence to 
direct observation and personal experience, it is, I presume, unnecessary that 
the public should be informed. The public are ouly concerned to determine 
whether the reflections are solid, and whether they arise with the propriety of 
natural connexion from the facts related. 

The charge of abstracted egotism is often preferred against verse of this kind. 
1 confess that 1 consider it too obvious a misconception to require notice. 
Julian is an individual : Julian, the boyish visionary, is one of a thousand, of ten 
thousand. But there u a charge which in an age, covetous of novel excitement 
and inventive singularity, becomes a serious one. It may be said that the world 
is weary of such depictions ; that we have had them in every form, from the 
meditative Ennut/e of Lord Byron’s muse to the inspired packman on whom his 
great rival has conferred immortality. Those who are offended with the simi- 
larity I can only (with the Athenian dramatist) warn to wait for the develope- 
ment. My purpose (if I can interpret myself) will be found to differ not only 
from the misanthropical doctrines of Byron, but from the scarcely less dan- 
gerous and delusive philosophy which has been inculcated by a far more exalted 
and benevolent teacher. The greatest of living poets would instruct us to heal 
the maladies of life by a species of remedy which is inapplicable to minds but 
those which do not require it. 1 believe that there is one remedy alone. To 
reprove the growth of this illusion (so natural to all noble spirits), the illusion 
itself must be represented : but it is only represented that it may be ultimately 
exposed. On such a subject it would be useless to enlarge : a poem which 
requires explanation is seldom worth explaining. Of course, if 1 had not con- 
ceived that 1 was here about to renew a strain whose variations had not been 
wholly exhausted by those who have already essayed to set the thoughts of men 
to music, I should never have burthened your pages. But it is my firm belief 
that the cause of Christianity which has given such a depth and height to the 
visions of poetical philosophy, is of late almost lost in the superior captivations 
of these diversified and arbitrary creations; and when I have written of the 
faculty divine, that 

even that Power, the loftiest Earth can name. 

Is but a ministry to Faith and Hope,— 

I have expressed — w’hat those who are conversant with the sublime but capri- 
cious conceptions of the most influential of our present poetical guides, will 
acknowledge is not entirely superfluous : what those w'ho have not undergone 
this previous discipline, and matured it by some reflection too, can scarcely 
expect to understand or estimate. I shall no longer protract this hasty com- 
mentary, as I fear that its desultory hints are likely to owe their chief elucidation 
to the text they were meant to elucidate. 

June 10th. W. A. B. 
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THE BOYHOOD OF A DREAMER. 

A NARRATIVE COLLECTED FROM POSTHUMOUS MANUSCRIPTS. 

THE COMPILER’S INTRODUCTION. 

From the dark North, its forests hoar, and lakes 
Blue-heaving beneath mists, its sullen hills 
Which the sun eyes with cold unwilliug glance, 

Its calms that are but overwearied storms, — 

From the proud children of that rugged dime, 

The ceaseless fervor of audacious thought 
Inquisitive of truth,* the dauntless heart 
Slow to resolve, but eagle-winged to act, — 

Long since I turned for softer souls and scenes. 

I sought the genial noondays of the South 
And its empurpled sunsets, for my soul 
Sank in the sinking of its cell of clay, 

And craved the mild variety of dreams 
Which indolent travel in a lovely land 
Can weave. The brain serenely busy found 
In motion intellectual rest of heart. 

Thus docile to all natural influxes 

Of sight and sound, and in mine inmost mind 

Moulding an untaught science out of all. 

Pilgrim of Health, I sought thee, Italy ! 

And there, a freeman of all climes where man 
Dwells, did I dwell, aye studying the deep lore 
Of human hearts unvaried yet unlike. 

The uniformity diverse of souls. 

My mind, the mirror of all hues and forms. 

Cold, but alas ! not cloudless as its type — 

Borrowed the colours of the transient hour. 
Renounced itself, and was the thing it saw. 

But a time came when better teaching gave 
A law whose growth was deeper happiness. 

When higher musings sanctified the flow 
Of daily thought, and led to holier peace. 

As sought my lagging steps the viny slopes 
Of soft Campania, and the Paestan wilds : 

Wandering alone, yet not uncompanied 
By visions wrought from all that ear and eye 
Could glean to swell the treasuries of thought. 

And heavenly hopes that fortify content. 

Yea, hopes that sublimate content to joy. 

The solitaiy places then were loved, 

And dreamy thoughts that wander in the dark. 

Still hoping, still deceived, and finding still 
Their best loved knowledge in obscurity ; 

Conscious in all that darkness, of a power 
Prophetic of its own high heritage, 

Glory to come , and franchisement divine ! 

For I had loved the silent w'ays of life, 

A slumberer amid slumberers, vainly calm 
In this my cherished choice of passing peace. 

As he who sleeps upon a sinking deck, 


• *• A nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute 
to iovent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any point the 
highest that human capacity can soar to.” — Arropagitica. 

Vol. VIII. D 
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Or smooths his pillow while the groaning soil 
Heaves with a coming earthquake. I had lived 
Observing others, to myself unknown. 

And now a stranger amid foreign climes. 

Ah, more a stranger in my own mute heart ! 

Of knowledge thoughtful, thoughtless of the truth, 

And losing Wisdom in Philosophy, 

I sought and won the sunny-sleeping south, — 

Where Nature spreads a couch for reverie. 

And the sky bends its soft voluptuous blue 
To curtain round and canopy men*s dreams ! 

The creature of the time, my spirit passed 
Unchanged through changeful moods that Circumstance 
Woke into transient life to die again 
And merge in mute repose ; even as an harp 
Whose strings are smitten into endless forms 
Of varying melody, is yet the same, 

The one still subject or a thousand wills. 

Nay, wildest passion in its tempest-course 
Rock'd not my spirit to its deepest base ; 

But, as the winds that sweep the ocean wastes, 

Rousing to w rath its upper wilderness, 

Stir not the green profound of waters laid 
In everlasting stillness far below : — 

Such were my frenzies, such my changeless soul ! 

Oh, could I paint the picture of the heart 
With shifting colours and a changeful hand, 

Then would I tell ye what 1 was and felt. 

And could I print upon the magic page 
Those colours of a tenderer tint, that live 
Unaltered in their depth of tenderness. 

Serenely still as moonlight landscapes seem. 

When shadowy woodlands glimmer on the gaze. 

And the dusk waters, murmuring, roll unseen ; — 

Then would I speak of one whose life is now 
An echo from the cells of memory, — 

A vanished vision, — a forgotten strain, — 

A dream to that gross earth that now to him 
Is more, far more a dream. Beloved youth ! 

Beloved of me, yet rather loved of Heaven ! 

Lone dweller in the Vale of Vision, — mine 
It is to weave thy fragmentary lays. 

The gathered music of thy soul, in one 
Wild harmony. That strain abstruse what ear 
Shall hear and understand, but his whose heart 
Hath learned himself in man, man in himself? 

His whose mature unmutilated thought 
Crowds not in one poor page the human soul, — 

Knows it hath realms untold, an amplitude 
Of desert wastes — dark pilgrimage of woe ! 

Of plains suffused with summer’s blush of flow’crs. 
Drear depths of pain, heights that intrude on heaven ; 
And knowing this, leans anxiously to hear 
From those who have trod its lonelier haunts, the tale 
Of their strange voyage through the inner world ! 

Wanderers, and won to union through the power 
Of secret sympathies, attempered oft 
By shades of unresemblance sweeter stilly 
We met and parted not in heart or hope. 
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I came to cherish a decaying life ; 

He sat beside the southern wave, to die. 

For no bright phantasm of deriding dreams 
Mocked his last earthly hours : he knew his time ; 

And smiled upon the darkness of a doom 
Which, glorified by his unquenched trust, 

Brightened to light celestial. Oft he spoke 
Of the Great Mystery solved by faith, unsolved 
By proud Intelligence : and sagely young, 

Unclosed the Book of Life, and taught the Truth. 

Oft, too, the faded splendours of his soul 
Flashed from their embers ; the dead Past awoke. 

And Poesy relumed the languid eye. 

At such a time, — ’twas seldom, for he knew 
The glory had departed from his brow, — 

I caught the change, and left the impassioned boy 
To his throng’d solitude of rushing thoughts. 

Then would he gaze upon the waves, and feel 
Once more their music in his heart : but most 
At night, (the noonday of his soul,) he loved 
To yield himself to starry influences, 

Instructed in their deep unworded lore 
By the heart’s true, divine astrology. 

But feeble from the lonely strife of mind. 

His eye would seek for me, his accents speak. 

As once they spoke — ’twas while the dying sun 
Sunk on its funeral pile of flaming clouds. 

Bequeathing earth to rest and holy thought — 

“ I cannot measure what I feel and hope, 

* Hopes incomplete, and undeveloped joy. 
m Voices that echo from the vast unseen, 

" That swell the present with the future world, 
u And, though no words can give their promise form, 

* Yet come instinct with prophecy from heaven ! 

“ Oh ! when shall I, knowing as I am known, 

* Receive and hold with no corporeal ear 
** The music of the accordant universe, 

* The central harmony of things ; and see, 

“ Mine eyes unsealed, the essential beauty sit 
** With wings diffused upon illumined space, 

* Breathing that glow upon the lifeless world 
“ Which here our throbbing bosoms recognise, 

“ (Faint transcript of substantia] loveliness !) 

M And wildly worship with disturbed delight. 

44 Ah ! too much worship. I was one, my friend, 

* Who walked enwreathed in lustrous thoughts ; ay, one 

* Who wore that coronal of verse which men 

M Envy, nor know that like the poisonous wreath 
“ Of martyrdoip, it burns the brain it binds !”* 

He paused : then slowly said — ‘"’twas but the heart, 

« The weak unfaithful heart that stained these gifts. 
m Blest is the power creative to the man 
** Who masters it , but ruin to its slave — 

** Wretch tortured by the demon lie evokes ! 


• The "corona feralis. H In the long and learned treatise of Paschalius, the reader 
may find an account of this'invention, which plays a distinguished part in the Mar- 
tyrologies. 
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44 But Poeaie hath peace for him who reigna 
44 The Sovereign of Himself, and knows in her 
44 The brightest Angel in the train of Truth* 

* Calm as the primal deep, when still it lay 
44 Glittering in circumfused light new formed, 

44 And meek beneath the incumbent Spirit, — ere 
44 It grew into a world, and while it bore 
44 An embrvo Universe as yet unborn ; 

44 Is that all-continent Phantasy, which claims 
44 The rightful power to utter from its depths 
44 A second world more lovely than the nrst. 

44 Serenely dominant the Law august 

44 Of Reason rules it, as that Spirit ruled 

44 The blind Immense, heaving with life to come. 

44 Yet even that Power, the loftiest Earth can name, 

44 Is but a ministry to Faith and Hope, — 

44 And poor is he who sees on heaven's high throne 
44 A God of power, nor knows the God of love !” 
Again he paused, and with a brighter air 
As one who casts aside a weight of thoughts : — 

44 To me it needs not now to say what He 
44 Who giveth all, had given ; the spell is broke, — 

44 And of the tranced rapture, now there lives 
44 A something only which makes Truth more bright, 
44 And Joy more joyous, and inspirits Hope 
44 To rise like that bold bird of Southern climes,* 

44 That, calmly soaring, slumbers on the wing, 

44 Rock'd by the winds amid the clouds of heaven !” 

Such (the long summer season of the south,) 

Such was the utterance of a heart that wore 
Around it beams from the invisible Sun, — 

The youthful Dreamer who had ceased to dream. 
Such was my Julian’s converse. Would ye know 
The story of the flower that faded thus. 

Blighted when others but begin to bloom ? 

That shall ye hear, who musing o’er his tale. 

Bring to the page more than the page can give. 
Enough is said. His latest days drew near. 

And heaven was with him ; dare I say, with one 
Whose sleepless eyes watched weeping by his couch. 
Won by his teaching from a deeper sleep. 

Worn victim of supprest and silent pain 
He came, as hath been said, to make bis grave 
Beneath the vigil of Ausonian stars ; 

As though he sought the nearest flight to heaven 
From earth's least earthly clime. His wearied soul 
Fled bird-like, (hovering on a broken wing,) 

To depth of ancient groves, those haunted shades 
That fringe the waves of soft Parthenope, 

Bairn, and green Pausilypus. Around 
He saw the ruined emblems of the past — 

The future needed none within his breast, 

For Faith lived there, triumphant over Time. 

With few he spoke — yet all revered who saw 
The seal of sadness on so young a brow ; 

And oft the peasants paused, amid their toil, 

To greet the silent stranger as he came, 

With mute obeisance. Most of all it woke 


* The Albatross is said to repose in the clouds. 
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To bloom the withered verdure of his soul. 

To be a child among the children's sports. 

And from the gentle shyness of their hearts. 

To win its love, and point that love to God. 

Summer had passed ; and Autumn found his home 
For ever fixed amid those storied fields 
Which Fancy, less than Truth, has named Elysian. 
There had his mind’s illumined childhood framed 
Its fancied paradise ; and there his eyes 

Closed, gazing in mute prophecy on heaven 

The midnight heaven ! At midnight Julian died, 

His couch beside the casement, and the glow 
Of the far gleaming star-worlds in his soul. 

** Bear me," he softly murmured, 44 bear the clay 
44 That then shall cease to suffer, to a grave 

M In the dim twilight of the forest shade 

“ That hallowed shade — know you it not ? where Christ 
“ So oft made one with us, as sought our hearts 
u To feel his teaching, and our lips to speak. 

44 Yes, bury me alone : I would not join 
M That world in death which I abjured in life. 

44 The Spring will robe in tenderer green, the place 
44 Where Nature’s lover lies ; the Summer Spread 
44 Her flowers ; and latest Autumn’s wasted leaves 
44 Strew o’er his head a sylvan monument— 

44 I ask no other from the love of man. 

44 I go, my friend, I go : the golden stars 
44 Seem, as they beckon through the eternal space, 

44 To smile the struggling spint to its home 

* To Him who saved it : and the sphered song 
44 That bards of old have dreamed they heard on nights 
44 Like this, is echoed in my dying breast. 

44 It is not death — the better birth is come — 

44 The clouds dissolve in light — the break of morn 
44 Dawns, and the east is reddening with a glow 
44 Precursive of the noon that knows no night I” 

Thus did he speak, until the failing heart 
Told its last beat, and I was left alone. 

Fragments of recollection, broken lays, 

Unfinish’d scrolls — the weary heart’s relief— 

Found scattered where his daily volumes lay, 

Abrupt and hasty as the thoughts they told, 

Though picturing truly a progressive life, 

We give ye here — linked as conjecture may. 

Think not, harsh balancers of thoughts, to find 
The gorgeous novelties of Fancy’s store 
In the mild visions of a dying youth, 

Dim shadows of a brightness past ! 

And now, 

Beneath the sickly smile of latest eve, 

I turn to blend, in one continuous light, 

These hallowed gleams of truth. A fitting hour ! 

Calm as his soul — calm as my dreams of him 
Who loved this mute unveiling of the skies ! 

Yea, when I gaze on yonder holy star, 

That hangs upon the crown of heaven's high arch. 

And pours, alone, a sad and solemn beam, 

That radiant thing, by some invisible charm. 

Draws nearer to mine heart the memory 
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Of the poor youth. Thus gentle was his glance. 

Thus lone and lofty his unclouded soul ! 

Ye v then, who mourn with still consoling joy — 

Ye who can grieve, not as the hopeless grieve— 

Read, pity, and in pity conquering scorn, 

As brethren scan a brother’s lot. But oh ! 

Be wiser as ye read ; and learn to bow 
In meekness confident, before the throne 
Of Providence, mercy to see in Him — 

Mercy most just, and Justice merciful. 

Unchanged because omniscient destiny, 

Our Freedom and our Fate combined in one ! 

END OF THE INTRODUCTION. 

(The Poem to be commenced and continued in subsequent numbers.) 


THE EMIGRANT'S TALE. 


#*###♦ 

Having dismissed my trusty Indian, I 
encountered, after a little time, a very 
different character — an Irish emigrant 
— and as I had been vainly endeavour- 
ing to reconcile my mind to the pros- 
pect of another night beside a watch- 
fire in the wilderness, I learned, with 
no* small satisfaction, that we were 
within a few miles of a lately estab- 
lished settlement, whither my fellow- 
traveller undertook to conduct me. 
The sun was low in the west ; and as 
we journeyed on through the dusky 
paths of the forest, the emigrant be- 
guiled the way by the following homely 
narrative. Having dwelt w'ith natural 
enthusiasm upon the recollections of 
better days, and distant homes, be thus 
proceeded : — 

“ There was a neighbour’s son of 
our's, one Brian Donnelly, a comely 
boy, faix, as you’d see in a day's walk ; 
but beyant that no one had, nor could 
have, a good word for Brian. It isn’t 
fittin', your honour, to spake ill o' the 
dead, more partic’lar iv one that died 
without the holy hand bein' over him ; 
but it's far away the sperit walks ; and 
sure the world knows that unfortunate 
crathur was never marked with luck 
nor grace. He had well-wishers, to be 
sure, for he was a friendly chap enough, 
and myself often thought that wanst 
he’d get over his wild ways, he’d be a 
credit to the town ; but it wasn’t betther 
but worse he still grew, till at last we 
agreed to let him run his coorse — and 
a woeful one it was for him and his. 


He was wieked every way, in troth. 
Many’s the blessed Christmas aud 
Easter was gone by, without him bend- 
ing his knee to a priest ; and while 
you'd pitv the ould man, the way he 
worked fate and early to keep the bit 
in the son’s mouth, sorra hand's turn 
would Brian do; but if he wasn’t 
coortin’ the girls, and gettin’ into all 
sorts o* divilment at home, maybe it's 
an ould gun he'd borry, and off over 
the mountains wid him, by the dawn 
of a summer's mornin', m gay and 
leasant as a young lord. They say 
is people had seen betther times, and 
some allowed it was that turned him 
agin' humblin' himself to the work ; but 
it’s remarkable neither him nor the 
father ever let on a word about it good 
or bad ; only still when you’d offer the 
fellow a piece o’ neighbourly advice, 
* Och tundher an* agers, boys !' he'd 
say, ‘ where's the use iv a man workin' 
the life out iv himself? Sure who 
knows what luck’s afore him ?’ and 
thrue for him, the unfortunate sinner — 
little did he know what was afore him, 
when he ris that mornin' wid a guilty 
heart, and kem afore night to his sud- 
den and evil end. 

M Well he was a wonderful upsettin’ 
chap this Brian, and in the coorse o' 
time didn't he take it into his head to 
be made a district captain ! I suppose 
he thought the boys were as mad as 
himself ; and certainly there was some 
foolish crathurs would have him chose 
right or wrong. Howsomdcver, my- 
self was the man they dieted, and from 
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that hoar Donnelly and me was two. 
There was an other raison forbye the 
eliction ; bat I’m goia’ to tell you now 
how I first pcrsaved the heart-hatred 
that soon brought sorrow on us all. 

It was one stormy evening, as we were 
cornin’ home from Moneycarig, afther 
buryin' a neighbour’s wife, when a lock 
iv us turned into a shebeen, to take a 
dhrop o’ refreshment. We were gettin' 
middlin pleasant, for it was cornin’ on 
a rough night, when all at oncet a little 
ould man, that was sittm* by the hob 
when we kem in to dhrink, raiches 
over behind one or two more, and 
whispers into my ear, * Do you mind 
kirn f pointing to Brian Donnelly, that 
sat, with a curl in his lip, lookin’ 
mighty keen at me, and the liquor 
coolin’ afore him. I took no notice, 
but he still kept starin’ just the same 
as ever. Well I thought it was un- 
natural the way he was gettin' on, and 
fail, I was becomin’ a little unaisy ; so 
1 says, thinkin’ to rouse him, ' Brian,* 
•ays 1, 4 your health 1 wish.’ 

44 4 1 thank you, captain,’ says he. 

* 4 And betther manners to you,’ says 
I, in my own mind. That was all 
passed atween us ; but afther a bit 
Donnelly gets up. 

44 4 Boys,’ he says, 4 I’ll give r yees a 
toast — Here’s confusion to him that 
doesn’t folly up the bould beginnin* !’ 

44 Of coorse, your honour, it’s hard 
for me to know w*hat was the raison, 
but a notion crossed me as he said the 
word — thinks I to myself, there’s 
more in that than he’d be willing to 
let on ; and maybe others had the 
same doubt — for when, afther swallyin’ 
as good as a naggin o’ whiskey, he looks 
round; and — Lord save us! but his eyes 
were red and wild-like — the divil 
resave the man iv us had lifted a glass. 
So Brian laughed ! but I’m toula he 
laaghed the night his mother died. You’ll 
think it odd, sir, but when he gave the 
toast, the little ould man that was 
siltin’ by the hob, whispers to the boy 
convenient to him, 

44 4 Somethin’ tells me,' says he, 4 that’s 
an unlucky toast for him that dhrinks 
it.’ 

44 None iv us kuowed who that ould 
man was, but it’s long his words were 
remembered when we seen how thrue 
they turned out. Afther a bit, we got 
the life into us again, and the boys 
begun jokiu’ and jibin’ ; and one o’ 
them says, givin’ us the wiuk — 


44 4 Donnelly,’ he says, 4 you and 
Thompson’s become mighty friendly 
of late.' 

44 4 Och no,' says Donnelly,’ but faith 
he looked cruel dark, 4 och no,’ says he, 
nothing particlar. He was kindly to 
the ould man when he had the fever, 
and I’m thankful to him iv coorse.’ 

44 4 Was he?’ says the same chap 
back again. 4 Faix that’s the first I 
heard of it, or of his ever doin’ a good 
turn by any man, gentle or simple.’ 

44 4 Why, for that roatther,’ says Don- 
nelly, 4 the sorra much differ myself 
sees among all of his sort ; the best o* 
them, in troth, ’ll never break their 
hearts with kindness to the poor ; but 
I believe,* says he, 4 afther all, Mr. 
Thompson can do a good turn now 
afid then as well as another.’ 

44 4 By dad, then, Briny,’ says a little 
chap, sittin* fornenst him, 4 you make a 
liar o' yourself ; for it’s often I heard 
you say that the divil had more feel- 
in’ in nis heart than the same purty 
Andy ; and by my sowl, it’s more nor 
you has that story to tell.’ 

44 4 Well then, boys,’ says Donnelly, 
lettin’ out a great oath, 4 I’ll tell you 
what it is — I’ll spake to whom I plase* 
and I'll be friendly with whom I plase ; 
and let me see the man ’ill say agin it ! 
I’m afeared o’ no man,' says he, turnin’ 
wonderful fierce on myself — for surely 
he had a power o’ whisky in — - 4 I’m 
afeared o' no man, either Captain or 
General !’ 

44 4 Success ! Brian,’ shouted the lads ; 
for you see they thought they’d take 
their divarsion out iv him, when they 
seen him angered ; but myself begun 
to suspect there was somethin' wrong, 
or, you know, sir, why would he be 
angered at their jokin’ about his ac- 
quaintance with the agent ? and, to be 
sure, if it wasn’t for the dhrink, he’d 
have had more wit nor to let on that 
he cared for their bantherin’ ways. 

44 Well I mind we had a quare walk 
home that night ; but the stars was all 
out, and the moon — faix she was 
twenty times brighter then 1 seen the 
sun many a day ; and if it was a little 
windy or so, why the whiskey bein' 
good, the not a much we cared what 
the weather was. Brian and me soon 
got on a good piece afore the rest, so 
we turned into the valley, by way o’ 
makin’ a short cut home, and kept as 
good as half a mile along the river, till 
it brought us into one of the wildest 
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and purliest spots you'd wish to i 
they say the fairies used to dance 
there reg’lar ; but, indeed, myself never 
frtianoed to come across them, though 
J thravelled it at all hours, late and 
early. Any way, aa we were goin’ 
along, and the glen still gettin* deeper 
and darker, Donnelly says to me, * Do 
you mind the night r 

44 4 I do, well,’ says I ; 4 there below's 
the very spot we swore him.* 

44 4 Jemmy,' says he, 4 that was hangin' 
matter.' 

44 4 Faith, I b’lieve it was,' says I, 
* but thank God there was ne'er a stag 
among us ; and upon my sowl,' says l, 
4 1 think the blessin' o' the widow and 
the orphan is on us for that deed, for 
many a one we saved from ruin by the 
fear we put into his unchristianable 
heart.* 

44 4 Many a one !’ says Brian ; but 
ftfther a bit, he says in a strange kind 
o’ way, 4 Captain,' says he, 4 would you 
like to be hanged T 
. 44 Well, sir, may I never sin, but 
when I looked at him, to see what was 
the matther wid him at all, at all, 
there was a leer in his eye that would 
have frightened a priest — it was the 
threacherous look 1 4 Why, Lord save 

us, man,' says 1, 4 what do you mane 
talking in such a way in this lonesome 
place i I wondher but you have more 
sense nor to be jokin' about the like.' 

\ 44 4 Och, ay,’ says he, 4 that's thrue ; 
and yet,’ says he, mighty bitther, 4 don’t 
you know it would be as well to be 
hanged, as still be crossin’ the way iv 
an unfortunate man. M 4 Mahon,’ says 
he, 4 I’d be sorry any thing would 
happen you, but I don’t know how it 
is, I have a notion either you or me 
'ill come to an unlucky end.’ 

44 4 God bless you, Brian Donnelly,’ 
says I, cro9sin’ myself, 4 will you 
whisht !’ and small blame to me, your 
honour, if I didn't care to be alone 
with such an unchristian crathur, down 
among the dark meandherins iv a glen 
that had a bad name over the whole 
country round. But when we got at 
last nigh the foot of the waterfall, 
where the hills were a taste wider, and 
iet the moonlight partly dow n to where 
we stood, a thought kem across me— 
4 Stop a bit,’ says l ; 4 you say there’s 
a sorrowful death in store for one iv 
us, and maybe your words are thruer 
nor you think. I know you consate 


you’re a better man nor me ; but. Briny, 
it's a foolish thing to be in a lonesome 
place at night with one you bare 
betrayed. 4 You false villain,' says 
I, 4 I'm sonld ! but are you positive 
sure you’ll ever handle the blood- 
money ?’ 

44 Well, sir, when he swore by the 
bright heavens that I wrong'd him, 
wasn't I the fool to believe his oath ? 
for divil as he was, I never thought he 
would bring on his sowl the pequry of 
that beautiful and holy light. rfow- 
somdever, I had my fears, for I knew 
he was false-hearted ; but, God help 
me ! little did I know the lengths be 
had gone. 

44 You mind I said there was an- 
other raison, forbye the eliction, why 
Brian had a spite again* me. There 
was a gentleman wanst lived in our 
counthry, — a poor gentleman he was, 
and more’s the pity, for he was bet- 
ther nor them that maybe thought 
much o’ themselves, and though he 
had little to give but good will and 
good counsel, it was allowed by all 
that a word from him was worth goold 
from another. It would have been 
tellin' us a power that God bad spared 
him longer ; for throuble never kem 
on us till he was called away. He 
lived in a little cottage quite solitaiy- 
like, himself and bis daughter, the 
beautifullest young lady at all, — but 
what’s beauty without the kindly heart! 
and sure it wasn’t her beauty made 
the poor think the grass was greener 
where she trod, and brought blessin’s 
day and night on their lonely home. 
Now it would do you pood to see the 
two wandherin’ late iv a summer’s 
evenin’, up beyant the fort, and talkin’. 
I’ll be bound, iv ould times, and them 
that was gone ; for when they'd call in 
at some poor body's cabin on the 
way, — ana och ! he was the free and 
hearty gentleman with us all ! — the 
smile would be off her face, and her 
lovely blue eyes full up of tears. 

44 At last the sorrowful day came, 
when she was left on the wide world, 
without home or sbelther ! Her friends 
were mighty grand entirely, — but it’s a 
notion myself has, that them gTeat 
people doesn’t think a power iv either 
beauty or goodness ; and barrin' you 
have something else they like betther, 
the sorra much consarn they give 
themselves about you, — and that's 
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what 1 call unnatural, sir ; and bad as 
the poor are, and God help us, we're 
bad enough, I think, somehow, they 
have more feelin* for their own than 
them that ought to know betther. 
Any way the poor young misthress’s 
people never let on they knew there 
was such a one alive ; but they mightn't 
have been one bit afeared, for she had 
a spirit above bein' thrnstm 9 to them ; 
bat with the thrifle the masther left 
she went to live with a quiet, decent 
couple ; and sure it 9 s them was proud 
and happy to have the likes iv her 
ttndher their humble roof. The Doo- 
lans had the purtiest and comforta- 
blest farm in the whole town ; but 
there was more than the ould couple 
m it, and there's no use in sayin* tnat 
Nancy Doolan was the glory o' the 
counthry around, — she’s gone now, my 
colleen dhu! and 1 wish her likes may 
be ever seen again among the valleys 
of Lisnashara. There was lads 
enough, you may be sure, dyin' about 
the same Nancy ; but, somehow, her 
and me had always a kind o' likin' for 
other ; for, you see, there was only a 
mearm'-ditch between the farms, so 
we'd sometimes meet by chance, down 
in the hollow, when the dew *id be 
failin' ; and as that's the greatest time 
at all for the boys and girls to be court- 
in’, why we grew fonder and fonder, 
till i thought there was none on Irish 
ground like ray own black-eyed jewel ; 
and no more there wasn't ; for och 1 
she was the world's wondher for 
beauty. Brian never bad any ac- 
quaintance with Nancy, beyant a word 
o 9 civility when they'd meet on the 
road, or in a neighbour's house ; for 
though he had the wondherfullest way 
of humhuggin 9 the girls of any chap 
ever you met, faix Nancy seen the sort 
he was ; and it would have been tellin 9 
some poor deluded crathurs, if they had 
seen,afore it was too late, that no female 
could gain either credit or characther 
by having any call to the likes of him. 
Howsomdever, a while afther the poor 
mother’s death, he used to be still saun- 
tering about the place, and would 
sometimes dhrop in, by way of havin' 
a bit of discourse with ould Owen ; 
but soon it came on that he'd sit the 
length of the evenin' talkin' one kind 
o' nonsense or another, and now and 
then throwin’ in a word o’ flattery to 
Nancy, and sometimes stcaliu' a quiet 


look at the misthras herself. - But, 
I'm tould, whenever she chanced to 
persave him, he'd turn as white as a 
sheet, and never say another word till 
he'd get up and lave the house. But 
it isn't home he’d go then, but wan- 
dher about the hills for as good as three 
hours afther night-fall ; and sure some 
that seen him, tnought it was out of bis 
mind he was ; but not a sowl, barrin 9 
myself and two more, knowed, for 
many a long day, the raal raison iv it 
all. I didn't know it at first, and to 
tell you the truth, I didn't much like 
to see him gettin’ so great at Owen's, 
'specially, as the whole parish was be- 
ginnin' to say he was goin' afther 
Nancy — * and by dad,' says some, 
‘ Nancy's the very girl 'll soon give 
Jemmy M‘ Mahon the go by, when 
Brian gets alongside iv ner with that 
oily talk iv his.’ 

“ I had another notion ; but any 
way, I thought it as well to speak to 
her about what the neighbours was 
sayin', and what myself thought o’ such 
a notorious vagabond frequentin' an 
honest girl's company. And he was a 
dangerous vagabond wanst he'd get in 
with a woman, for sure enough he had 
the divil's tongue for coazin'. So one 
evening, afther letting the horses loose, 
1 sthrolls along, thinkin 9 o' what I'd 
say, for I was afeard, in my own mind, 
she’d think it was jealous 1 was, when, 
just as I turns up the little path ladin* 
to the cottage, who should I meet but 
Brian, cornin' whistlin’ along, his hat 
stuck on the side iv his head, and a 
kind iv uneasiness about him, that it 
was plain enough seein' he wanted to 
consale. 

44 * God save you, Brian.’ says I* 

“God save you kindly, Jemmy,’ 
says he ; and with that he was passin’ 
on, when I says to him : — 

** ‘ Hut, man,’ says 1, ‘ dont be in 
such a murtherin' hurry — the cvenin’s 
long, and you're no ways far from 
home. You’ll be there afore midnight 
yet. Briny !' for I thought I'd tell him 
a piece o' my mind. 

44 4 What do you mane?' says he. 

44 4 Oh, nothin', says 1; ‘only the 
neighbours thinks it remarkable fur 
one, that’s not overly fond iv hardship, 
to be lookin' afther another body’s 
place all night, and him not so much 
as paid for it They have quare stories 
about you, Briny. Some says you’re 
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speritded, and more allows it's your 
fetch that’s in it, and that you're a 
doomed man. Why but you go to 
the priest, and see if he can do any 
thing for you ?’ 

“ Well, sir, with that he gives one 
o’ them dark looks, that made people 
always suspect there was something 
bad m him. 

“‘Jemmy M* Mahon,* says he, 
‘ I owe you Ho discoorse — give over 
our jeerin,’ or by this and that,’ says 
e, graspin’ his blackthorn, * I’ll make 
you wish you had.’ 

‘‘ * Well, then,* says I, * listen to a 
word in raison. Do you see the smoke 
min’ among the trees yonder?’ 

“‘Why what ’id ail me?’ says he.’ 

“ ‘ That smoke,’ says I, ‘ comes from 
a hearth where no man, barrin’ the 
poor or the stranger shall sit without 
my free-will, — and as I’d be friends 
wid you, Brian Donnelly, I must say 
it ill becomes you to be skulkin’ about 
where you have neither call nor claim. 
You know myself and Nancy Doolan’s 
as good as man and wife, this many a 
day ; and for the ybung mistbress, a 
born lady, and bride for e’er a lord or 
duke in the land, it isn’t for the likes 
o’ you or me, Brian, to think iv her.* 

“ Well, I thought he looked a little 
unaisy when I mentioned the misthress, 
but he says, afther being silent for a mi- 
nute, as if thinkin’ o’ what I tould him.’ 

“ ‘ It’s thrue for you. Jemmy,’ says 
he, ‘ and I thank you for the hint.* 

“ ‘ And you’ll take it, Brian Y says 
I ; for somehow or another I couldn’t 
thrust him. 

“ I’ll think of it,’ says he. 

“ ‘ Troth,’ says I, « Brian, you'll take 
it, or I’ll know for what. Many’s the 
good turn the poor masther done for 
us all, though the eaten loafs soon 
forgotten ; and it’s not when he’s moul- 
dherin’ in his grave I’ll see the light iv 
his sowl cast away on one that I doubt 
’ill never come to good, — so he looks 
in my face, in a sorrowful kind o’ way — 

“ ‘ That along with all the rest !’ he 
mutthers to himself ; and then walkin’ 
up close to me, ‘ you're right enough,’ 
says he, ‘ I’m an unfortunate man, and 
I'm a bad man too, — I’ll not deny it ; 
but I have the feelin’s of another, and 
if I have, Jemmy M* Mahon, it’s your- 
self that never spared them: but 111 
tell you what——’ 


“ ‘ What ?’ says I— 1 Why but you 
spake ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh !’ says he, ‘ it’s no matther 
now ; I'll tell you some other time. — 
Good night, and safe home to you ;* 
and with that he left me. 

“ * Now,’ says I, lookin' afther him, 

* it wouldn’t be tellin’ me to be in that 
fellow’s power ; but, thank God, I’m 
beyant his raich.’ — I was not beyant 
his raich, but glory be to His name, 
he brought me through that, and many 
a throuble forbye. 

“ When I got up to Owen’s cottage, 
there 1 sees the two young crathurs 
walkin’ about, and the misthress 
mighty angry lookin’, with the tears 
failin’ fast from her beautiful eyes. — 

* Oh sorrow be on the man,’ says 1 to 
myself, ‘that would bring more throu- 
ble to you, you poor unhappy orphan/ 
For, God help her, there was none now 
to break hard fortune in her way. 

“ When Nancy seen me, she come 
forid, and says, ‘ I want to spake to 
you. Jemmy.* 

“ And with that her and me went 
round, in among the trees ; and then 
she towld me how unaisy it made her- 
self and her young misthress to see 
that raftehell cornin’ about the place, 
at all at all. She spoke to Owen, to 
bid him again comin\ but he said he 
liked the boy, and thought there was 
no harm in him. 

“ ‘ I think, Jemmy,’ says she, * there’s 
a power iv harm in him ; and more 
than that, 1 think he manes harm 
agin’ one that you wouldn’t see 
wrong'd.’ 

“‘It’s the misthress you mane, 
Nancy,’ says I. 

“ * It is the misthress I mane,’ says 
she ; * for though he never had the im- 
pidence to spake out to her, barrin’ to 
ax her how she was, or the like, it’s 
aisy seein' what brings him here col- 
login’ about, — him that never crossed 
the threshold afore the poor masther’s 
death. But, wait till 1 tell you. 
Jemmy : the ould man w f as in the field 
when he come in this evenin’, and faix 
my mother gave him a bint we’d as 
soon have his room as his company ; 
so my lad sat for a while, puttin’ in a 
shy word, now and then, that myself 
could hardly keep from the laugh in’, 
as mad as i was ; till at last he 
sneaks off, say in’ * Well, a good even- 
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in’, Mn. Doolan,’ and without so much 
as a word to either Mary or me/ 

“ He’ll throuble you no more, l’m 
thinkin’, Nancy,’ says I ; 4 or if he 
does, by this holy light, he’ll rue the 
hour T 

44 It wasn't long afther this that we 
begun to notice Donnelly’s acquaint- 
ance with the agent. He was ob- 
served, wanst or twice, goin’ up there 
afther night-fall ; but we thought no 
harm of it, till we seen the way he 
was angered about it the night o’ the 
funeral. 

•* Now, of all the curse-o’-God ruf- 
fans ever you kem across, this agent 
took the shine in villainy ; for while 
he persecuted the poor tenants to that 
degree that we were forced to swear 
him to the keepin’ o’ sartin rules, sure, 
if we saved the father from ruin, we 
couldn't sometimes save the daughter 
from shame ; and many’s the young 
heart he brought to ruin, and many's 
the happy home, in troth, he made de- 
solate and dishonoured. It was the 
unlucky chance for Donnelly that he 
ever seen his face, as he might say 
when he disappeared, afther a bit, out 
o’ the counthry altogether. There 
was a thrifle o' mischief done at Mar- 
tinmas fair ; and I’ll tell no lie o’ the 
boy, Brian was jist a good warrant to 
take a friend’s part, in fair or market ; 
but there was more than that in it ; 
and it was long afterwards I was 
tould, that one night ould Donnelly 
was woke out of his sleep by a terrible 
ruction in the kitchen, and when he 
ris to see what it was, there was Mr. 
Thompson gaspin’ for the bare life, 
and Brian, with his hands round his 
throat, chokin’ him reg’lar. 

“‘You black-hearted thief,' Brian 
roars, ‘is that what you mane? Do 
you think because i r m a villain, and 
my life’s in your hands, you can make 
me as great a divil as yourself ? Do 
your worst, you limb o’ Satan, but 
never spake iv her again, or by all 
that’s good 111 pluck the tongue out of 
your blasted throat.’ And with that he 
gives him a wheel, that sent him, head 
over heels, into the farthest corner of 
the place. The poor agent lay for 
dead ; but, afther a bit, he gathen 
himself up, and I'm tould he threm- 
bled like an aspen leaf, afeared iv his 
life that Brian would be for givin’ him 
another set down,— but he got away 


at last, while Donnelly stamped about, 
ragin' and cursin’ like a mad lion.— 
The poor father didn’t know what to 
make iv it all ; but he seen the son’s 
life was in danger, anyway, and iv 
coorse he persuaded him to lave the 
place, at wanst. But Brian was des- 
perate. 

“‘No, I wont, father,’ he says. 

* When it’s come to this it’s a dale bet- 
ther I was dead, — so let him hang me, 
the hathen, and that’s the worst he can 
do ; and I hope, father, you’ll not feel 
the loss, but have betther luck when 
I’m gone.’ 

“ Well, with that the poor ould man 
fell a prayin' him twice as hard to be 
off ; and indeed when he cooled, he 
seen himself it N was time he wasn’t 
there, so he knelt dowrn, and the father 
pave him the blessin’, and afore morn- 
in’ he was far enough. 

“ Very well, sir! — as I was cornin’ 
home one moonlight night, though, 
from Dandy Kelly's public where 
the boys had been thransactin' a small 
matther o’ business, and passin’ through 
a lonesome way, undher the wall iv an 
ould castle, what should I hear, but 
voices arguin’ and collogin’ within ; 
and sure enough, there was Brian 
Donnelly, layin’ down the law like any 
counsellor, and makin’ them all give 
in to him. 

“ But, Brian, man,” says one o’ them, 
just as myself got snug in beside the 
famous ould gateway in the ruin, 
M some has it you’r turned stag.” 

“ Then, may God foigive them,” 
says Brian; “for their evil thoughts— 
that’s all I say. Now may I never 
lave this spot if I wouldn’t sooner leap 
from the top, o’ that ould turret, than 
inform agin one that has exchanged 
sign and word with me in throuble and 
in danger. But 1 tell you what it is 
boys : the Captain's not a thrue man ; 
and I did dhnnk confusion to him — I’d 
scorn to deny it ; for I thought it 
wasn’t loyal-like afther the night in 
the glen, to let poor crathurs be 
distressed just the same as ever. Didn't 
he put us again' wreckin’ that Orange 
thief, Kearney, that sat down snug and 
comfortable in Connolly’s farm, while 
he was starvin’ wid the woman and 
childher on the road side ? and didn’t 
he hindher Kelly of gettin* a girl with 
a lap full o’ guineas, because, he said, 
it was contruiry to the laws o* the 
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society to take a girl by force, barrin' 
k was with her own free will. Lord 
save ns! how scruplesome be was 
about the laws o' the society ; just as if 
we didn't see well enough that bis ra'al 
raison was to make a friend o' young 
Smith's father— but where’s the use o' 
talkin’ ! I tell you, boys, M*Mahon’s 
false, or my name is not Brian Don- 
nelly.” 

44 Well," says the same boy back again 
to him, * that's a hard word for the 
captain, and it's not myself would even 
the like to him or you ; for you know, 
though Kearny’s cabiu wasn't wrecked, 
we cleared him out o' that all the same 
as if it was ; and then sure it would be 
only the height o' murdher to throw 
Peggy Mooney away on that little 
bandy-legged bo though. Howsomdever 
Briny we'll stand by you ; and if you 
must lave us, by gor you’ll have the 
grandest wife along with you that ever 
left this counthry, any way.” 

M Faix,” says an other chap, ** myself 
thinks the captain takes a power too 
much on him, though in the regard o' 
the thraison I clear him o' that.” 

M Well, your way of it,” says Brian ; 
41 but yes ’ll stand by me, boys, and if 
you do, 111 be bound I’ll soon take some 
throuble off poor Jemmy's hands.” 

44 You will ?” says I, 44 Brian !” 
cornin' in among the conspirin' thieves, 
for my blood was up with the 
dhrop I had taken at the Dandy's. 

4 Troth, and that'll be mighty civil 
o’ you ; and sure I’m greatly oblaiged 
to ye's all for your good will, though 
plaise God 111 not be beholdiu' to it.' 
Well, sir, they were a little daunted 
when they seen me ; but Donnelly was 
daunted more than all ; though I only 
pitied the ignorant crathur when I 
seen the tack he was on ; but I thought 
I wouldn't let on' that I might circum- 
vent him the better. I was acquainted 
with the chaps who was spakin’ with him 
— some iv his own sort in troth ; but 
there was two or three ill lookin’ ruf* 
fans, that 1 took to by strangers, lyin' 
among the ruins in under the shadow 
o’ the wall. 4 Well,’ I says to Donnelly, 

4 so you have sthrong back in the 
counthry, and are to be captain out iv 
hand. I’m towld. Why bad luck to 
you, I thought it was on the run you 


were these times, and not caballin* 
agin’ honest men.’ * And if 1 was on 
the run,’ says he, 4 maybe betther nor 
either iv us was on the run in their 
day ; and it isn’t for you that ought to 
try and purtect a sworn brother in 
distress to cast that up to me any 
how.’ 

44 1 don't mane to cast it up to yon 
in scorn,” says I ; 44 though sure it isn't 
thryin’ to tbrape it on us you’d be that it 
was for the batin' o' Tim Rogers you 
were out, and him not oven two days 
lyin’, and any way that wouldn't take law 
if he’d get it for the axin’ ; but answer 
me now,” says I, 44 why are you in 
the place at ail at all, unless it’s afther 
seeing yourself hanged you'd be ?” 

44 Why, then,” says he, 44 I’ll just tell 
ou as friendly as you ax me, and troth 
take it friendly o' you Jemmy 
M 4 Mahon. I'm just here to see the 
ould man, and maybe one or two more, 
afore 1 set off to Ameriky, for fair, to 
tell God’s truth, 1 find the counthry 
gettin’ too hot for me.” 

44 And if the peelers come on you ?*’ 
says I. 

44 And if you'd catch a weasel asleep !" 
says Brian. 

“Ay, wid his tail on fire, Briny," 
says another. 

44 Ay faith, Bill ! och by my sowl 
they’ll have more nor a dish to wash 
that thinks to nab tarin Donnelly, with 
them two beauties sleepin' there,” says 
he ; showin’ us in his oosom as purty 
a brace o' pistols as ever you set your 
two eyes ou. 

44 And what’s a brace o' pistols,” says 
I ; 44 you poor unfortunate crathur, 
again' a throop o* the black-belts that's 
maybe scourin' the counthry for you 
this blessed minute ? Brian Donnelly,” 
says I, layin’ my hand on his showl- 
dher, and pointin' up to an ould windy 
that was m one end o’ the ruin, and 
where you would scarcely see the 
breath o’ your hand of light, it was 
that choked with ivy — M Brian,” says I, 

44 though I b'lieve the hathred in your 
heart for me and mine is like a candle 
in that windy, that they say the wildest 
night that ever come out o' the hear 
vens couldn't quench* — it might blow 
towers and all from their foundations 
afore it could put out the light that 


* A fact with regard to lancet windows in many old buildings. 
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barns on that blessed spot— yet,” says 
I, “for the respect I have for the 
ould man — and ’throth more nor me 
respects him and pities him too, Brian, 
1 wouldn't see his son come to an un- 
timely ind ; and it's for that I tell you 
to lave the counthry afore it be’t too 
late— lave the counthry I bid you, 
Briny, or take my word for it ; you’ll 
bring ruin on yourself and shame and 
sorrow on your fathers ould days.” 
Faix, sir, you’d have pitied the poor 
fellow if you had seen him standin' 
there among the mins, with his beau- 
tiful bright eyes, the comeliest lad 
beyant all comparisment that for many 
a long year had walked the streets 

of - ; but he was as pale as 

a ghost now, the crathur, with sleepin’ 
out at night and the like ; for its cruel 
hardship a fellow suffers livin’ again’ 
the law. 

44 Boys,” says be, and there was a 
tear in nis eye when he spoke ; “ ye’s 
have all your homes to go to this 
blessed night, but there’s neither house 
nor home for me. Howsomdever I 
believe Jemmy M’Mahon’s right ; and 
I'm thankful to you Jemmy for the 
word o’ wisdom, if it isn't the word o’ 
comfort itself ; for afther all that’s past 
atween us, may I never do good, if I 
don’t b’lieve in my sowl you have the 
feelin’s iv a thrue and loyal friend.’’ 

“Jemmy is ri^ht,” says another of 
the boys ; 44 and m the regard of what 
they say, that the divil couldn’t blow 
out a farthin* candle if you’d stick it up 
among the ivy yondher — that’s thrue 
enough, as I may say that seen it.” 

44 Seen what ?”said Brian, startin' like. 

44 Seen a light up in that windy 
when 1 ris last night to turn the horses 
out o’ the praties at the back o' the 
house, where they kem for shelter — the 
bastes. Faith it's the truth I’m tellin 
you ! — there it was burnin' as clear and 
party as a new star, and the storm 
Mowin’ that wild that you’d think it 
would whip the whole consarn away 
bodily.” 

44 Then, by the powers, boys,” says 
Donnelly, 44 I’m done! It’s well known 
that light is never seen but afore a 
bloody death, and, God help me, — I 
may say it now — 1 dhrank sorrow to 
myself where I had evil in my mind 
agin’ a betther man” — mania me that 
was. To make a long story short, we 
agreed that Donnelly should go home 


that night to his father’s. We thought 
he might be safe for a couple o’ days 
till he could get clear out o’ the coun- 
thry altogether ; but there’s where we 
were the fools to poor Brian’s cost. 

44 The next day, as they were at din- 
ner in Owen’s cottage, who should 
come boundin’ in, for all the world like 
a coult broke lose, but Brian Donnelly. 
The women thought he was mad, and 
small blame to them in throth ; for the 
divil a madder lookin’ crathur ever 
broke out of Bedlam than he was 
standin’ listenin’ for a minute on the 
floor, with two eyes in his head like 
two disthracted kids on a mountain. 

44 Christ save us Donnelly !” shouted 
ould Owen, 4< what’s the matther at all 
at all, that ye come leapin’ and staria* 
as if the divil was at your heels?” 

44 And maybe he is, ould man, or 
worse nor the divil, if there is worse,” 
says poor Briny ; but with that he 
throws himself down on his two knees, 
and afore a sowl could see what he 
was at, there he had a hoult o’ the 
mistbress’s hand, that she couldn’t 
budge from the spot fornenst him. 
He tould her, your honour, that his 
hour was come, and that he’d never 
throuble her nor mortal more. 44 But 
when I seen you,” he says, 44 kneeling 
by your father’s grave, and none to 
comfort you in your sore distress. 
Now, says I, — if undher the holy 
mother, I might be that oiphant’s pro- 
tector through the world! I thought 
how I had betther than peasant’s blood 
in my veins ; and so the divil put bad 
into my mind, and I became a villain 
and an outcast, and worst of all a 
traitor to the friends that would have 
stood by me through life and death ; 
But heaven knows, it was to save you 
from ruin I’m brought to this; and 
och ! for that raison and for the sake o' 
your mother’s sowl forgive me afore 1 
die.” 

44 May God forgive you,” she says, 
unfortunate man! “ but with that, there 
was a roar outside, and Mrs. Doolan 
shouts, * Hide, Brian. Oh, Lord pro- 
tect us ; — Brian, hide or your done !’ 

44 1 won’t hide,” says Brian, springin’ 
up and rushin’ to the door, when the 
first thing he meets was a polisman 
right in the teeth. 

44 Surrendher!” shouts the peeler; 
but my jewel, Brian wasn’t the man to 
surrendher to the likes iv him ; so as 
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much as to say a by your lave honest 
fellow” — with one wipe of his fist he 
lays him sprawlin' across the threshold. 
Out leps Donnelly over the black-belt ; 
and now I can’t tell you how it was ; 
but any way, when the stones was 
flyin’ and the boys gatherin’ middlin’ 
thick, one of the murdherin' thieves 
lets slap with bis carabine, and, sure 
enough ! Brian's job was done ! They 
carried him into the house, Owen and 
the wife, and then there was the 
noise and the fighting about the door, 
though they seen he hadn't over 
two minutes to live. Howsom- 
dever he was laid on a bed ; and 
he calls Nancy over, and he says to 
her, 1 Nancy, there's danger bangin’ 
over the misthress! If that divil 
Thompson's not circumvinted she's 
lost Mind what I say! and let 
Jemmy look to himself. Och Nancy 
darlint don’t curse me now, for if 1 
was a traitor I suffered sorely for my 
traison !” And them's the last words he 
ever spoke to mortal ; and, God look 
down on the unfortunate! when the 
poor disthracted father came, he could 
only raise his eyes, with a look, that 
I'm tould — for he was dead afore I got 
to the place — went to the heart of the 
very man that destroyed him. Two 
days afther we laid Brian in his long 
home, and a mournful sight it was that 
summer’s day as we carried him round 
through the plantin’ by the lake, and 
into the little churchyard ; for there 
wasn't one iv us but wore a red ribbon, 
seein’ that whatever was agin him, he 
was murdhered without gettin* the 
benefit of judge or jury. To be sure, 
it was his own threachery brought ruin 
on him aud us ; but then if it wasn’t 
for his unfortunate notions about her 
he’d have been loyal to death. Any- 
way there was hardly a dhry eye in 
the parish that day; for the best 
thought it a pity such a comely, clever 
gossoon should be cut down in the 
prime of youth, without so much as 
time to think of his many sins. 

M You mind the little ould man that 
was in the shebeen at Moneycarrig ? 
Well, sir, he was seen standin* for a 
long while by the death-bed, though 
none seen how he came there, but at 
last he shakes his head — “ Briny," he 
says, * you made a bould beginnin' when 
you betrayed the cause — but you didn't 
folly it up asthore, and there you're 
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lyin now, neither God’s nor the 
divil’s.' 

“ Well, your honour, he was hardly 
warm in the grave, when myself and 
half-a-dozen more iv us was whipt off 

to * jail. Then of coorse the 

whole secret was out Brian had in- 
formed, and afther their quarrel, when 
the agent seen he could have no more 
dalins with him, he thought to have 
him in his power afore he'd meddle us. 
I'm tould tne plan between them was, 
that Donnelly should only be axed to 
give private informations, and two other 
notorious vagabonds, them I seen with 
him in the ould castle, were to have all 
the sweatin' at the triad. By this Brian 
thought to have every thing his own 
way, and a rattlin' sum o’ money into 
the bar^in, and so be able to marry the 
poor misthress. We were kept in jail 
upwards of three months, ana after all 
let out without any trial good or bad. 
They seen they had no evidence agin’ 
us, for it was the will o’ God that one 
o’ the villains that was to swear away 
our lives, should lose his own afore the 
'sizes came round. But then sure our 
hearts were broke intirely, and our bits 
of farms, you know, went to the bad, 
and none to look after them : and the 
crops were saized for rint ; and there’s 
the way we were murdhered and de- 
stroyed, that it would have been betther 
for us to have been transported at wansL 
We thought to make a shift when we 
got out, but by raison of wbat I tould 
you, and that the lases were nearly 
done, and all together — och ! by gor it 
was only a folly to be strivin’ seein' we 
were gettin' from bad to worse, and 
neither law nor grace given us by 
Thompson, you may depind. In the 
coorse o’ time, too, ould Owen died ; 
so one mornin’ as I was cornin' home 
afther payin' the Holentide gale, and 
hard set I was to pay it, I sees the 
bailiffe drivin’ the counthiy out of the 
face ; so says I to myself, * Jemmy,’ says 
I, * ther's no use in you sthrivin’ to get 
through. Sure it isn’t the praties and 
the grain o’ salt you'd be after givin’ 
to Nancy Doolan's childher, and how 
can you think to give them that same ? 
says I, — don't you see as plain as the 
hand on your body, that a couple more 
bad harvests would dhrive you out of 
house and home, even if the faise wasn't 
just done as it is.' With that, sir, I 
goes up to Mrs. Doolan's, and spakes 
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to them about what was in my mind, 
and in six months from that mornin' 
there was a dhrove iv ns as good as a 
quarter of a mile alone the road to 
Dundalk. Most of all the neighbours 
agreed there was nothin’ for them but 
to imigrate ; and a sorrowful party you 
may be sure we were, leaving, our 
beautiful homes, that seemed mourn in 1 
afUier us, they looked so sorrowful all 
shut up, and neither man nor baste in 
the sunny fields about them. 1 mind 
myself could’nt keep in the tear when 
young Maguire says to me, stoopin’ 
to pluck a blade of the green whate, 
that I mightn’t see his face, the 
crathur, 

u Jemmy,” says he, “where will we 
be when that corn’s yellow Y* 

* God knows, Johnny avich,” says I, 
* but wherever we are, HE will be the 
poor exile’s safeguard ; and 1 hope, 
says I, that the next that comes to 
Lisnasharra may be as happy in it as 
was them that’s lavin’ it with broken 
hearts this mornin*.” 

“ Amen !” says Johnny, and troth, sir, 
yon could see the tears rollin’ down the 
poor boy’s cheeks. But the devil a 
nair myself cared if it was to Kams- 
kathy, or the deserts iv Arabia 1 was 
goin , when I had my own lawful and 
wedded wife to wander with me through 
the world. 

“We were betther nor three weeks at 
sea, when the weather began to grow 
mighty stormy ; and the women was 
wishing hard to be across, and by dad 
maybe more nor the women wished 
it, though they didn’t let on. Well, 
sir, one evening, when the sun was 
goin’ down, and the whole sky about 
it that red and blackish, that you’d think 
it was a town on fire, I comes up to 
where the captain was standin’ wid a 
spyglass in his fist, musin’ like, and 
lookin’ out over the wild waters. He 
was a murtherin’ rogue this captain, and 
would still be muttheriu* and grumblin’ 
about one thing or another, and for 
ever cursin’ the bloody Irish papishes ; 
but we seldom noticed him either good 
or bad, seein' he was no betther nor an 
ignorant hathen, to curse God’s cratures 
out among the elements, and nothin’ 
but the black ocean below him and 
them. Howsomdever as I comes up, 
he says, 4 Faix,’ says he, 1 the papishes 
are in clover now any way.* 

“ Why then, more power to you cap- 


tain,” says I, spakin* up to him for as 
gruff as he was, 4 but troth myself thinks 
it’s your ould sweetheart,” manin’ the 
ould vessel your honour, for he used still 
to call her his beautiful Peggy, all as 
one as if it was a Christian woman was 
in it ; 4 faix, says I, myself thinks its ould 
crazy Jane has all the clover to herself, 
for bv gor she’s retchin’ and roarin’ that 
you’d swear she was goin' to burst.’ 

“ And you might swear a worse oath 
nor that same, and has afore now I’ll 
be bound ; but it’s what I mane,’ says 
he, ( that we’ll soon be where the fish 
is plenty.* 

“ Och by dad, now I seen at wanst 
what he was at; and the divil a 
thruer prophet of evil ever you kern 
across. 

“ The storm riz, and such days and 
nights as we bad, tossin’ about m that 
wild sea, and with a sky ten times 
wilder bangin’ over us, for not an inch 
iv it you’d think but was tom up, with 
the lightnin’ flyin’ out on every side ; 
and sure I mind as myself and another 
were looking at the tempest, for what 
could we do but look at it, God help us, 
he says to me, 4 Jemmy,’ says he, 
44 if the sea was made o’ whiskey now !” 

44 And if it was?’ says I. 

“Och murdher if it was,* says he, 
4 what a sight it would be for the man 
in the moon to see the world afire 
such a night as this I’ 

44 Well sir, you’d think that ould tather- 
the-wind was just takin* her divnrsion 
out o’ the ocean, the way it pitched 
her and tumbled her, but the divil a 
sink it would sink her. The women 
ran here and there, screechin’ all sorts 
o’ murther ; but somehow it was worse 
to see the men walkin’ about like ghosts, 
for the ship was soon beyaut their ma- 
nagement, and it was hard on them, you 
know, to be forced to give themselves 
and the women up for lost. The cap- 
tain would sometimes roar to lower tne 
boats, but then he’d see it was only 
reg’Iar madness he was talkin', for if the 
sea was wild at first, by gor now it was 
mad outright ; but at Tong last one 
night, when we thought the ould vessel 
was sinkin’ they let tnem down, and as 
they did there was a rush across the 
deck, and then rose among the thun- 
der the horrible scream that would 
have split your heart, and I doubt 
there’s none livin' to tell who escaped 
in the boats, or how many poor 
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wretches was seen for a minute 
strugglin' in the boilin' waves afore they 
disappeared for ever. I spied a head, 
your honour, for the long black hair 
was streamin’ through the foam, and I 
seen the pale face wnere the lightnin' 
was dashm’ in among the waves, and I 
made one flyin' bound and caught her 
just as she was sinkin' down— -down to 
where she now lies, dark and could, 
the threasure o' my heart. They threw 
me a rope, and I climbed up the side 
o' the ship, and afther thryin* long to 
recover my poor Nancy, we waked her 
there in that solitary wreck, where only 
a few deserted crathurs wandered up 
and down, as ghastly, and for all the 
world as like death as the poor corpse 
before them. It was a mournful nignt ! 
and sure we all agreed it wasour last, but 
next mornin' some o’ them got a glimpse 
iv a sail, and they stood at the edge o’ 
the ship with the eyes startin' out o’ 
their heads; and no wonder if their 
raison was a trifle shook with starvation 
and hardship, — but when they seen it 
makin' towards us, and that it would be 
up with us in no time, they knelt down 
every one o’ them round the corpse, 
and they thanked God and the blessed 
Virgin for their own safety, and prayed 
for mercy on her poor sowl. God for- 
give me, your honour, I neither knelt 
nor prayed, nor cast a second look on 
the nelp HE sent us, but only on her 
that lay there, beyant help or hope, and 
sure when the vessel raiched us, the 
sight left my eyes, for they tore me 
away, and that's the last was ever seen 
o* the pride o’ Lisnasharra. Well, sir, 
after a couple more days sailin', we 
were landed safe in Canada, and off we 
set, and never stopt till we got right 
into the forest, ana here we’re livin’ not 
overly happy to be sure, but well 
enough considerin'. The mist hress lives 
with outd Mrs. Doolan, and though 
there isn't one iv us but lost some 
friends on that awful night, yet we’re 


thankful that she was spared, though in 
troth, sir, to tell you the truth, I doubt 
she’ll not be long among us. She 
never complains to mortal, the crather, 
yet it's easy seein' the poor heart’s in 
trouble within. But there's a pleasant 
sight, your honour—” 

As he spoke, I observed lights 
glancing through the gloom, which en- 
creasing in number and brilliancy as we 
approached, seemed like the welcome 
of cheerful and hospitable homes. We 
reached at length the little territory, 
and beautiful it was to behold it lying 
so still and solitary in the bosom of that 
magnificent wilderness. The harvest 
moon was at the full, and shed down 
her benignant light upon the yellow 
fields, amongst which the shanties were 
scattered here and there, “ some in 
glimmer and some in gloom the 
farms stretching on every side into the 
darkness of the surrounding forest. I 
shall never forget my residence in that 
lonely sanctuary, nor the painful inter- 
est with which I contemplated the fate 
of the beautiful and unhappy exile, for 
even in the spring of life her days were 
numbered. 

Some years had elapsed since that 
period, when I returned to the Cana- 
dian village ; and I met my old friend 
M'Mahon, sadly worn ; and old and 
wasted before his time. The cheerful- 
ness of spirit which, when I saw him 
first, had in some degree survived all 
his misfortunes, was now extinguished ; 
he had fallen into the sear and yellow 
leaf, a gloomy and hopeless man ; but 
his brow reddened when standing un- 
covered beside a forest grave, the emi- 
grant said — “There she lies sir, her 
troubles are over now — but God for- 
give them that had no feelings for 
their own flesh and blood, and could 
live in grandeur, while the flower of 
their flock wandered desolate and heart- 
broken through the world." 
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STATISTICAL SCRAPS * 


Toproceed with our Statistics, we shall 
take up the work at that division at 
which we left off in our last number. 

On looking to the returns of the 
quantities of British and Irish linen 
and sail-cloth exported from the United 
Kingdom, in each year, from 1820 to 
1833, inclusive, we find that the Irish 
Hnen trade had been increasing rapidly 
up to 1824, but since that year has been 
yet more rapidly fulling away. The Eng- 
lish linen trade has progressively in- 
creased, and has more than doubled 
within the period we have stated. The 
export of British sail-cloth has been, 
upon the whole, rather increasing, and 
the same may be said with respect to 
the same manufacture in Ireland : but 
the trade in both these articles has 
been so irregular as to render it difficult 
to ascertain its actual state of deterio- 
ration or improvement ; it being not 
(infrequently in one year double that of 
the preceding or following. The con- 
sumption of Irish linen in the United 
Kingdom was increasing up to 1826 ; 
bat being placed under coast regulations 
in that year, and exempted from entry 
inwards, we have from that time for- 
ward no means of ascertaining whether 
it fell off again in the same manner, as 
we have already seen that the export 
trade of the same article has done. We 
have reason to think that it did so fall 
away ; but we believe it has revived a 
little in the last few years. 

Important, however, as the linen 
trade has been to Ireland, and especi- 
ally to the most deserving portion of 
it, the province of Ulster, we cannot 
refrain from availing ourselves of this 
opportunity of expressing an opinion, 
to which a long residence in that part 
of the kingdom, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the habits of its pea- 
santry has given rise, that much or the 
ill-heaith which must but too forcibly 
strike every one who is at all conver- 
sant with the circumstances and situa- 
tion of the lower orders in Ulster, may 
be in a great degree attributed to the 


habit of the poorer classes, of wearing 
coarse linen clothing instead of woollen* 
It is true that the peasantry of Ulster 
are in Ireland proverbially designated 
as the M broad-cloth men,” and that to 
a traveller merely passing through the 
countiy, the blue coat and brass but- 
tons of the farmer will exhibit a pleas- 
ing contrast to the unsightly ana un- 
couth great coat of the more southern 
peasant. This, however, proceeds from 
two causes — the first of which is the 
neatness which belongs to protestant- 
ism ; the other is to be found in the 
feet, that there is no domestic woollen 
manufacture ; the consequence of 
which is, that all who can afford it 
purchase the English broad cloth; 
while those who are too poor to ob- 
tain this comfort, are compelled to 
clothe themselves with the coarser 
species of their own home-made linen. 
It is common, therefore, to meet in that 
part of the kingdom, in the sleet and 
snow of a winter’s day, labourers work- 
ing, clad, with the exception of their 
stockings, entirely in coarse linen, 
while their wives and daughters, as we 
have been told by the ladies of our fa- 
mily, for we do not pretend to assert 
any tiling of our own knowledge about 
such mysteries, seldom possess the 
luxury of a flannel petticoat. It is ob- 
vious that diseases of the most afflicting 
nature must be, as we know they are, 
produced by the habit of enduring long 
continued wet and cold, with such 
covering, and allowing it afterwards to 
dry upon the person. That this has 
been a consequence of the linen trade 
of Ulster, is, we fear, but too true ; but 
it is equally true that this evil has been 
increased rather than diminished by 
the failure of that trade ; the former 
having called into existence a great 
number of looms, and trained a great 
portion of the peasantry to weave ; 
while the latter threw those looms out 
of employment, and, by destroying the 
export, increased the* domestic con- 
sumption. It is true that the introduc- 


* Our readers will perceive this paper to be only a continuation of one in our last 
number, headed, “ Official Tablet of Commerce, &c. M We have now affixed to it a 
tide, perhaps less formidable to the reader who is not willing to encounter a mass of 
doemneote, and certainly more indicative of its true character. 

Vol. VIII. x 
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tion of cotton manufactures has been of 
essential use in affording much more 
wholesome covering than linen; but 
the value of eotton is a9 a garment next 
the skin, while a9 a protection against 
wet and cold from without, it is 
scarcely more powerful than linen. — 
We would earnestly wish to see the 
attention of Irish landlords in general, 
and especially of our Ulster represen- 
tatives, directed to the encouragement, 
both personal and legislative, of a do- 
mestic woollen manufacture. We do not 
mean, nor perhaps under the circum- 
stances would it be possible, to com- 
pete with the broad-cloth manufacturers 
of England : although we protest 
against the idea that Eugland has that 
right to impose a veto on, the trade or 
manufactures of Ireland, which she cer- 
tainly has to restrict those of her co- 
lonies ; but we do mean that an active 
and energetic encouragement should 
be given to such a coarse woollen ma- 
nufacture as would meet the wants and 
preserve the constitutions of that 
poorer, but most industrious and nu- 
merous class, who are unable to pur- 
chase English cloth, and could not, 
therefore, in such case, be considered 
as consumers withdrawn from the 
English market. This would have 
another good effect in rendering animal 
food cheaper in that province ; as at 
present agriculture has so completely 
overpowered sheep-farming, that, to 
use the expressive phrase of the people 
themselves — “a joint of mutton will 
soon be a sight to cure sore eyes.*’ 

But to return to our statistics. We 
find from some of the tables in this 
work, that the total consumption of 
wool in the United Kingaom has 
greatly increased of late years. In the 
year 1839, it amounted to nearly forty 
million lbs. This is likely to iuciease 
yet farther from the supply that we may 
expect from our Australian colonies. 

The export trade of iron, we find to 
be increasing ; but it is a fact rather 
remarkable, and we fear in some degree 
ominous to our manufacturing prospects ; 
that this increase of export has taken 
place more in unwrougnt, than manu- 
factured, iron and steel, in the propor- 
tion of about three to two. The ex- 
port of British hardware aud cutlery in 
1831, was valued about £ 1,600,000. In 
twelve years the export of cutlery had 
nearly doubled ; but that of unwrought 


steel bad about trebled. The United 
States of America hold the highest rank 
among this class of customers. We have 
been informed on the best authority that 
the American orders at this moment 
in Sheffield would require 8 months to 
execute. The proportionate quantities 
exported to the principal foreign mar- 
kets may be thus nearly expressed : — 
The United States, 73 ; North Ame- 
rican Colonies, 1 1 ; Asia, 10 ; Ger- 
many, 7 ; British West Indies, 5; 
Mexico and South America, ditto ; 
Gibraltar, Brazil, &c. 8. We were sur- 
prised to find the exports of lead ra- 
pidly and steadily diminishing. We 
can only account for this by the suppo- 
sition that foreigu nations got so tired 
of our gratuitous export of British lead 
during the late war, that they are 
afraid of having anything more to do 
with it. Here, however, again, Ame- 
rica is by far our best market. It is 
remarkable that the quantity of British 
tin coined has been rapidly increasing, 
although the export of it continues sta- 
tionary. 

We regret that our limits will not 
permit us to notice the very interesting 
and minute statistics of our Newfound- 
land fisheries, &c. as well as of our 
whale, seal, cod, herring, and other 
fisheries. 

From the tables of the average prices 
of wheat, as published in the London 
Gazette, from 1770 to 1829, in periods 
of ten years, and the average of the 
next four years to 1833, inclusive, we 
find that they rose enormously during 
the war. The averages so taken were 
as follows, in each of those periods, 
price per quarter, 45s. 9d. — 55s. lid. 

82s. 2d 88s. 8d.— 58s. 5s.— 60s. 6d. 

The export of gunpowder was in 1833 
increasing. We had hardly expected 
to find that the greatest demand for 
this article was on the western coast of 
Africa. The proportions of the market 
were as lollows : — Africa, 32 ; Ame- 
rica, 7 ; Europe, 4 ; Asia, 1. The 
whole export amounted to nearly four 
and a half million pounds. 

We shall conclude this division of 
the work with two branches of infor- 
mation ; the one as interesting to the 
fops, as the other to the school-boys of 
the empire. We find from the “ Account 
of the ^oods actually in bonded ware- 
houses Hi the port oi London, on the 
5th of January 1832 and 1833 respec- 
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tively," that there were a hundred and 
•eventy-seven thousand walking canes, 
and four million eight hundred thousand 
rattans, bonded in London on the fifth 
of January 1838. We are happy, 
however, to be able to congratulate the 
last of the two classes of gentry above- 
mentioned, on the improvement of their 
moral character, to be inferred from the 
fitet, that the store of rattans was less 
than in former years. We had almost 
forgotten to congratulate ourselves, and 
of coarse oar admirers, the public at 
large, on the fact that the store of goose 

3 dills amounted to above fifteen mil- 
om and a half. 

We shall now proceed to notice, 
what is to us, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant part of this work — the statements 
connected with the trade of Ireland ; 
bat before we enter on this subject, we 
must make a few observations upon an 
error, to us almost unaccountable, 
which is widely diffused among even 
the thinking classes of both kingdoms. 
We constantly hear persons gravely 
assuming that the encrease of the ex- 
port trade of a country is a criterion of 
the comforts of its inhabitants. The 
difficulty chiefly to be met with in ar- 
guing with these persons, consists in 
their habit of confounding the export 
trade taken by itself, with the import 
trade which it produces ; and of perpe- 
tually shifting their ground in their 
mode of viewing that export. In the 
observations we shall make, we shall 
take the liberty of binding them down 
by a few simple propositions. In the 
first place, then, we request them to 
commence by viewing exports and im- 
ports separately : we shall presently 
give them leave to view them together. 
The exports of a country are of its pro- 
duce that portion which its inhabitants 
do not consume— do not enjoy ; that 
portion which is paid as purchase- 
money for imports; that portion which 
is to be considered as decidedly a dead 
loss to the native, as the money paid 
for a horse is a dead loss to the pur- 
chaser. Here we are at issue with 
these gentlemen ; for it is next to im- 
possible to persuade them to view the 
subject in this manner ; and vet they 
must see, if they would reflect, that the 
only possible inode of ascertaining 
whether the purchaser of the horse 
gains or loses by his bargain, is to place 
the sum paid for the horse on one side 


of the account, viewed as a dead loss, 
that is, as an export ; and to place the 
value of the horse on the other side of 
the account, viewed as a clear gain, that 
is, as an import ; and then, by striking 
the balance of the purchase-money, or 
loss, or export, and the horse, or gain, 
or import, to ascertain whether the 
purchaser be a gainer or a loser by the 
transaction. How then do we estimate 
the gain ? Simply thus : we say that 
the horse was worth .£50, while 'the 
money paid for him was but £ 40 , and 
that the gain was therefore £10: that 
the value of the trade of the individual, 
as regarded that horse, was £ 10. Now, 
if the horse had been made a present 
to the man, he would have gained £50. 
Whence then does he only gain £10 ? 
Because the gain of £50 was compen- 
sated by the loss of £40. We are al- 
most disposed to laugh at ourselves for 
taking the trouble to prove so simple 
an assertion, but we know by experi- 
ence that this trouble is not unneces- 
sary. Now then, we trust, that our 
position will not be disputed, that in 
order to ascertain whether the trade of 
a country be beneficial or injurious, we 
must view its export and import in op- 
posite columns as loss and gain, and 
strike the balance between them. It 
is natural that the inhabitants of sea- 

I iort towns should be unwilling to ac- 
inowlrdge this ; because both species 
of trade are beneficial to them. 

But we would beg leave to ask them 
one question. Are they in the habit 
of considering very high prices as a 
proof of the superfluous wealth of the 
people, or as a proof of their want of 
the article for which they pay those 
prices ? They will answer, M certainly 
the latter.** Why then do they con- 
sider the export of an article as a proof 
that there is a superfluous quantity in 
the country ? But we shall presently 
notice this more fully. To proceed 
then — the fair way to view this subject 
is to consider what would be the “ beau 
ideal" of the intercourse of a nation with 
its neighbours. First then, let us see 
what would be the perfection of that 
intercourse, as respects the interests of 
the nation itself. It is obviou* that the 
most fortunate nation would be that 
which imported every species of neces- 
sary and luxury of life, without any 
export or purenase-money whatever ; 
and the number of whose inhabitants 
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increased in the exact proportion of the 
means of subsisting them in activity. 
It will be of course exclaimed, that no 
such state of things could exist. We 
do not mean to say that it could ; but 
we do mean to say that the more nearly 
the trade of any country approaches to 
this state, it is the more advantageous ; 
and the more it recedes from it, it is 
the Jess so. The next state that we 
shall suppose is tliat of a nation import- 
ing as before, but exporting only coin 
drawn from mines within its own terri- 
tory, and in itself of no value, except 
as procuring an import. The next in 
degree will be that which, importing as 
before, exports produce or manufac- 
tures intrinsically useless at home. — 
There is not, however, perhaps any na- 
tion which can attain to so high a rank 
of beneficial commerce, as any of those 
that we have supposed, because the 
conflicting interests of nations oblige 
each to sacrifice a great portion of her 
interest to secure the remainder exactly ; 
as in the social state men are obliged 
to surrender a considerable portion of 
their natural liberty to obtain the pro- 
tection of the rest. That nation, then, 
whose trade will be the most beneficial 
to her which is consistent with the in- 
terests of others, or rather with so much 
of that interest as others are wise 
enough to see, or able to enforce, will 
import the necessaries and luxuries of 
life, and export manufactures wrought 
to the highest degree — she will import 
things intrinsically useful, or the 
raw material upon which she may 
expend labour and employ her popula- 
tion ; and she will export things in- 
trinsically useless, or manufactures 
which have employed the greatest num- 
ber of hands. A remarkable instance 
of this is given in the English cotton 
manufacture, where the raw material is 
imported in enormous quantities, and 
is exported again after having supported 
a great portion of her population by its 
manufacture. From this statement of 
the trade of a nation gaining in the 
highest degree by commerce, it is easy 
to see that the opposite, or the nation 
which loses most, must be that which 
exports the necessaries of life, and the 
raw material, and imports highly- 
wrought manufactures, affording no 
further employment. We had almost 
forgot that there is one stage yet lower 
than this — a nation whose exports and 


imports are such as we have last de- 
scribed, but whose exports exceed her 
imports — such a country is Ireland. 

Great Britain exports manufactures 
in the highest state to which they can 
be brought ; and imports raw material, 
and the necessaries of life. Ireland, 
Pomerania, and Tartary, exactly the 
reverse. 

We shall first see what arc the im- 
ports and exports of Ireland ; and then 
which of them is the greatest in amount. 
The imports of Ireland are principally 
manufactures of every description. — 
Her exports are chiefly corn and meal, 
cattle, and live stock, bacon, beef, pork, 
butter, lard, and undressed flax, com- 
prised under the general class of neces- 
saries of life and raw material ; and soap 
and candles, whiskey, cotton manufac- 
tures, and linen, Ac. Ac., comprised under 
the general head of manufactures. The 
statements given in the work before 
us, respecting the trade of Ireland are 
nearly confined to the twenty-five years 
preceding 1826. The assimilation of 
the trade with Great Britain to a 
coasting traffic in 1826, rendered a 
statement of the subsequent trade un- 
attainable. In the interval from 1801 
to 1826, we find that the imports had in- 
creased in the proportion of about 85 to 
46 ; while the exports had increased in 
the proportion of 91 to 37. It is un- 
questioned that during the war Ireland 
was in greater prosperity than she has 
since been ; ana accordingly during the 
war we find the imports exceeding the 
exports by nearly one million sterling 
in value, and immediately after the war, 
and thenceforward, we find the tables 
turned, and the exports exceeding the 
imports in about the same ratio. And 
why ? — because the continent was 
opened to absentees. It is true, that 
since 1825, several important articles 
of export and some of import, have been 
introduced ; but w'hat may have been 
the effect of this upon the general trade, 
we have no statistical means of ascer- 
taining. We are happy to say that in 
the interval before alluded to, the cot- 
ton manufactures of Ireland had in- 
creased from about twelve hundred 
ardfi to upwards of ten millions and a 
alf, and the linen manufactures in 
the proportion of 37 millions and a 
half to 55 millions, but we know that 
the latter manufacture has since fallen 
away to a great degree, and we know 
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nothing of the progress of the former ; 
while it is but too eertaiu that the 
export of the necessaries of life has in- 
creased enormously. For instance, the 
export of sheep, thirty-six fold ; swine 
sixty-fire fold ; oxen three-fold ; bacon, 
&c. sixteen fold ; wheat forty fold ; 
oats six fold ; while the average quan- 
tities retained for consumption in Ire- 
land decreased thus : — Wine as 2 to 1 ; 
cotton wool 16 to 1 ; silk 92 to 1 ; un- 
wrought iron 31 to 1 ; foreign spirits 56 
to 1 . These are about the proportions 
in round numbers of the increase and 
decrease of the different articles of trade. 

The import, consisting altogether 
of articles of food, (excepting horses 
and mules, which we are not vet ob- 
liged to eat in Ireland,) into the port 
of Liverpool in 1832, was estimated 
at about four millions and a half. 
This fully agrees with the fact so 
often stated in the Poor Inquiry we 
before noticed, that if the family have 
ooly straw for one bed, it is given to the 
pig. 44 How fond they must be of 
bacon !” say our English readers. But 
what says the next sentence in the re- 
port ? They never eat the pig ; they 
export him, to get money to pay the 
rent. So mud) for the superfluous 
luxury proved by the export trade of 
poor Ireland. 

We think we have said enough to 
shew that trade in the abstract is not 
necessarily a benefit to the country : 
that exports are not necessarily a proof 
of comfort: and that Ireland affords 
ample illustration of both these posi- 
tions. One word more as to what is 
the state of Ireland. It is the state of 
w country exporting nine millions worth 
of tbe necessaries of life, which have 
given employment to the smallest pos- 
sible portion of her population, and 
importing eight millions worth of ma^ 
nnJactures, which have given employ- 
ment to the greatest possible number of 
the population of other countries, and 
can give none to her’* ; and one million 
worth of money, which, as itis proved not 
to remain in the country, as money is 
visibly not encreasing, must be exported 
again in tbe form of the rent-rolls of 
absentees. It is worse than the state 
of a man who has given j 690 worth of 
goods, and received for them .£80 
worth of other goods, and £10 in 
money, and is afterwards deprived of 
that money by a pick-pockct. 


The immense exports of Ireland are 
the consequence of the productive 
powers and capacities of* the country, 
acted upon by the necessity under 
which the peasantry labour of depriving 
themselves of the necessaries of life, to 
support the extravagance of the fashion- 
ables of Almacks, and the profligates of 
Naples. The exports of a country are, 
in such a case, to be taken only as a 
proof of what she might he. For in- 
stance, let us suppose one or two al- 
terations in the state of Ireland to have 
been effected. We do not mean to 
undertake to shew how to effect them ; 
but we suppose them effected merely 
to demonstrate what would be really a 

beneficial state of trade to Ireland 

We will suppose, first, that the present 
exports and imports remained, but the 
absentees became resident. Here at 
once we have, as the returns shew, a 
sum of one million sterling, which is 
annually exported in the form of rents 
never to return, saved to the coun- 
try, to be expended in additional im- 
ports. It is not necessary to prove 
that the estimated value of exported 
goods is always received as imports, 
either as money or goods ; and there*- 
fore that when the import of goods 
into a country falls short of the exports 
the difference must be imported as 
money. In a country then, whose 
trade is in a natural state, if we find 
this disproportion of import to export, 
or this import of money, continuing for 
years together, we conclude that an ac- 
cumulation of coin has taken place in 
the country ; but when we find the con- 
trary is the fact, we say the trade of 
that nation is in an unnatural and 
ruinous state. We will suppose this 
re-export of money, as we will call it* 
checked and converted into its legi- 
timate course, to increase the import 
of goods. This would be one step in 
tbe improvement of Ireland, and would 
add one million's worth of comfort to 
her peasantry. It is probable, how- 
ever, considering the absolute starva- 
tion prevailing among the very persons 
who arc obliged to export the food of 
themselves and their children, that the 
first mode in which the improvement 
would appear, would be the reduction 
of the export trade, and the consump- 
tion of the provisions at home. This, 
however, would be ono great step 
gained in removing the distress and 
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pauperism of the island. The next 
would be to encourage manufactures ; 
and one means of doing this would be 
to raise each article of raw material at 
present exported, one stage in manu- 
facture at a time. It is surprising 
what a difference this would make ; — 
an article which has employed 10 
hands in one stage, will frequently 
employ, and therefore support , 50 in 
the next. But it will be said, “ as this 
is against the interest of England, she 
will not suffer it.” We reply, a great 
deal might be done without interfering 
with England ; and with respect to 
the rest, we say, what do we near of 
an united kingdom, and an imperial 
parliament, if one portion of this king- 
dom, and one constituent of this parlia- 
ment, is to treat the rest like distant 
colonies, whose interests were merely 
subservient to her’s, and whose trade 
is only to be suffered so far as it was 
beneficial to her, and injurious to 
them ? 

To conclude this subject, we would 
wish to see Ireland in such a state, 
that the ruinous necessity for obtaining 
money by the sale of necessaries would 
cease ; the landlords fulfil their duty to 
society ; the export trade be changed 
from food and raw material to highly 
wrought articles of luxury ; and the 
former export applied, first, to the re- 
lief of her population, and the surplus, 
if any, which we doubt, applied to the 
support of an increased population — 
while the new’ export would produce an 
import of such comforts as could not be 
obtained at home. In a word, we would 
wish to see the trade of Ireland similar 
to that of England — not the reverse of 
it. True it is, that England would 
suffer by this, as she would want those 
necessaries which we should then enjoy, 
and be obliged to pay a higher price 
for them, or get them elsewhere ; but 
she would only lose what she should 
never have had ; and this would not 
only be fair and just, but we say that 
anything else is unfair and unjust. 

Our limits will not permit us to 
enter upon the next branch of the 
work — the “ statements connected with 
the trade, &c. of the British possessions 
in India, and with China. We find 
from them that above thirty-one mil- 
lion pounds of tea were imported into 
the United Kingdom in 1833, making 
about I lb. 2 oz. per annum, to each 


individual of the population. This 
article of import is on the increase. 
The British trade is much larger than 
any other which China possesses, and 
the value of the whole export trade of 
China to England averages about four 
millions, and the whole import into 
China from England, about one-eighth 
of that sum. So much for the self- 
importance of the Celestial Empire. 
Our regard for this same Celestial 
Empire makes us observe with sorrow 
that her sons have imbibed a passion 
for that atrocious drug, opium, which 
is increasing to such an extent, that 
the consumption of opium in China in 
1 833, was nearly four-fold what it had 
been seventeen years before, and 
amounted actually to about thirteen 
million dollars in value. Hence it is, 
no doubt, that the Chinese are always 
represented with (heir eyes almost shut. 

The next division of the work com- 
prises “prices, rates of wages, and local 
statistics.” It will not be in our power 
to give any thing like an idea of the 
vast body of useful information con- 
tained under this head. We can only 
give a few of the titles to shew the na- 
ture of the tables, and briefly note some 
remarkable particulars. Among the 
most valuable of these statements, are 
those which display the management 
of particular public institutions, as re- 
gards expenses, &c. Among these we 
find the following : “ A statement of 
prices paid for various articles of food, 
clothing, and household stores, bought 
for the use of the Royal Hospital at 
Greenwich, and for Bethlem Hospital ; 
together with the prices of breaa and 
meat, bought by the Commissariat de- 
partment ; and the rates of wages paid 
to artizans at Greenwich Hospital — in 
each year, from 1815 to 1833 In- 
clusive” — “ An account shewing the 
prices of various kinds of provisions, 
and other articles, in the markets of 
London, in the months of January and 
July of each year, from 1813 to 1889 
inclusive — “An account shewing the 
prices at which the principal articles of 
revisions and victualling stores have 
een purchased for the use of the 
navy, in the year 1832, stating whether 
by contract or otherwise. 

In the statement of the prices of 
British grain in Kent, from the year 
1687 to 1781, we were surprised to 
find that there has been httla per- 
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ceptible alteration in those prices. 
From the statement of the prices of 
butter at Belfast, Dublin, ana Water- 
ford, in each year from 1813 to 1832, 
inclusive, it appears that in 1825, but- 
ter was 10 per cent dearer in Dublin 
and Belfast than for many years be- 
fore, or any year since. But this was 
not the case in Waterford. The 
price of butter has been 6teadily de- 
creasing in the two former towns, and 
rather increasing in the last. These 
facts are not so much worthy of atten- 
tion in themselves, as in displaying 
bow much valuable instruction may be 
afforded to the practical legislator, and 
information to the speculative mer- 
chant, from the study of a work like 
that before us. 

We shall give a few more titles of 
tables, to shew the character of this 
branch of the work : “ A statement 
shewing the wholesale and retail prices 
of various articles of provisions, and the 
rates of wages paid to labourers and 
handicrafis-men, in the city of London- 
derry, in each year from 1821 to 1832 
inclusive" — “ A statement of the wages 
of labour in the town of Manchester, 
and the other principal seats of the 
cotton manufacture ; with an account 
of the prices of sundry articles of pro- 
visions, in the years from 1810 to 1825" 
— ** Schedule of the number of persons 
of various ages, distinguishing males 
from females, employed in 43 cotton 
mills in Manchester ; the average clear 
weekly earnings of each age and sex ; 
the per centage which each age and 
sex bears to the whole number em- 
ployed ; and the per centage of the 
total of each age, relatively to the 
gross total employed.” We find that 
the population of Sheffield has been 
doubled since 1800 ; and it is remark- 
able, that though the numbers of pau- 
pers have rather increased during that 
period, this increase bears no propor- 
tion to that of the population, and the 
actual expense of supporting them has 
greatly diminished. Among these 
returns we find the following : u State- 
ment of the prices of saws, and of the 
materials used in the manufacture 
thereof with the rate of wages paid to 
workmeh, and the number of workmen 
and manufacturers employed in that 
branch of manufacture, in the town 
of Sheffield, together with the price of 
provisions in that town." This return 


relates to various periods from 1786 to 
1833. “ Statement of the daily wages 
of various mechanics, and of the retail 
prices of various articles of provisions 
and household stores, in the city of 
Glasgow, in each year from 1810 to 
1819, and in 1831." The statements 
connected with the Leicestershire 
hosiery trade are of great importance, 
as illustrating the view we have taken 
of the raw material trade of Ireland. 
Here we see one small county, by one 
branch of manufacture, producing, when 
in full work, above a million's worth 
annually, and (the price of the raw ma- 
terial being only six tenths) obtaining by 
this manufacture upwards of £400,000 
a year, as wages for its labouring popu- 
lation. It is to be observed also, that 
the price of this article of trade has 
since that period risen above 20 per 
cent. 

We regret that our limits will not 
enable us to notice any other of the 
numerous and valuable tables in this 
portion of the work, except two ; one 
of which shews that the turnpike roads 
in England would, if so laid out, ex- 
actly go round the world ; and the 
other, that upwards of eleven thousand 
acts of parliament have been enacted 
in the present century ! ! Most justly, 
indeed, is this last entitled “a gross 
total.” 

The next, portion of the work com- 
prises the returns of population. We 
shall not trouble our readers at any 
great length with this subject. It ap- 
pears that the proportion of families 
employed in agriculture, in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, has been con- 
siderably diminished since the year 
1811. The proportion in trade nave 
also diminished, but not so much, while 
those contained in the comprehensive 
class of “ others," have increased enor- 
mously. lu 1811 the centesimal pro- 
portions w r ere nearly these — agricul- 
ture, 34 ; trade, &c . nearly 46 ; others, 
19. In 1831 — agriculture, 27 ; trade, 
&c. 43 ; others, 29. This statement ap- 
plies only to England. The proportions 
of “ others" in Wales is the same, but of 
those in trade and agriculture, exactly 
reversed. The proportion of M others" 
in Scotland, is greater than in England 
or Wales ; those in trade and agricul- 
ture are much the same as in England. 

We find the population of England, 
in 1831, was a little above 13 millions ; 
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consisting of above two million seven 
hundred thousand families, in upwards 
of one million nine hundred thousand 
houses, upon thirty-one million seven 
hundred tnousand acres. Of these, the 
males were to the females as 63 to 67 
nearly. The population of Wales was 
eight hundred and six thousand ; con- 
sisting of one hundred and sixty-six 
families, in a hundred and fifty-five 
thousand houses, upon four million 
seven hundred thousand acres. The 
population of Sootland above two mil- 
lions; comprising five hundred thou- 
sand families, in three hundred and 
seventy thousand houses, on about 
twenty million and a half acres. 

The population of Ireland is about 
seven millions and a half ; comprising 
nearly one million four hundred thou- 
sand families, in rather more than the 
same number of houses ; number of 
acres not stated. Several very curious 
results might be deduced from the 
tables, stating the ages of persons of 
each sex, and in each kingdom. For 
instance, we find that in Ulster the 
proportion of old persons is greater 
than in any other province in Ireland ; 
and from the tables of mortality for 
eighteen years, we find the proportion 
of persons who die under one year old, 
is to those betweeu one and two years 
old among males, about four to one ; 
females about three to one. And these 
again to those between two and three 
years old, as thirteen to seven in the 
one case, and twelve to seven in the 
other. 

The mortality diminishes rapidly, 
till the twelfth year, during the whole 
of which time it is greater among 
males ; but about that period it turns, 
and increases gradually to about five- 
and-twenty, when it continues nearly 
stationary, till about sixty ; and during 
this period, to the age of forty-five, it 
is greater among females ; after which 
it turns and becomes greater among 
males, until sixty-five, when it again 
turns, and becomes greater among fe- 
males, which continues to the last, and 
is particularly manifest after ninety ; 
thus proving that the female sex is the 
most disposed to longevity ; as we are 
told by one of the wise men of Go- 
tham that all who die at a given age, 
must have lived to that age. 

It will, no doubt, be interesting to 
those few who happen to have got 


into such snug nooks M upon this same 
foot-ball the earth,'* as to induce them 
to wish to stay here as long as possi- 
ble, to be informed that the counties 
of Aberdeen in Scotland, Pembroke 
in Wales, and the north riding of 
York in England, are the most famous 
for the longevity of their inhabitants, 
and among these Aberdeen holds the 
highest place. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the 
number of male infants baptized, uni- 
formly appears considerably greater 
than that of females, although the total 
number of the female population is, in 
every instance, greater than that of 
the male. This anomaly is explained 
by the great mortality among the males 
under the age of thirteen. 

There were more marriages in the 
year 1825 than in any preceding, or 
the two or three following years ; and, 
as might be expected, more births in 
the year 1826; but it is remarkable, 
that in this year there were more 
deaths than in any year preceding or 
subsequent These last facts only re- 
fer to England and Wales. 

It is a remarkable, and almost un- 
accountable fact that, throughout the 
three decennial periods, from 1800 to 
1830, the population in England and 
Wales has increased at a much greater 
rate than could be inferred from, or 
explained by, a comparison of the 
births with the burials. This will ap- 
pear yet more remarkable when we 
consider that to the burials we are to 
add the immense number both of vo- 
luntary and involuntary emigrants. 
The only mode by which it can be 
accounted for is, by supposing a still 
greater immigration of foreigners ; but 
this fact we should not, otherwise, 
have supposed to exist. The propor- 
tion of deaths to the whole population 
appears to have been decreasing up to 
the year 1811, after which it has con- 
tinued nearly stationary, and averages 
about one m fifty-one. Taking the 
decennial periods before mentioned, 
the proportion of burials was least in 
that from 1810 to 1820. 

In the returns of the numbers, abso- 
lute and relative, of illegitimate chil- 
dren, in 1830, in England and Wales, 
it is a curious fact, that the smallest 
proportion of such, to other children 
appeared in Surrey, and the next so in 
Middlesex, London included. (This, 
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however, can be accounted for without 
the supposition of a superior degTee of 
morality in the metropolis ;) and the 
greatest proportion in England in Lan- 
caster and Hereford. We were grieved 
to see that our neighbours the W enh bear 
in this respect an exceeding bad charac- 
ter ; the proportion in England being 
one in twenty, while that in Wales is 
one in thirteen. The worst part of 
England has one in thirteen, while one 
county in Wales (Radnor) actually 
displays one in seven ! 

We shall next notice a valuable ta- 
ble, giving an M Abstract of christen- 
ings and burials in the various parishes 
of London and Westminster, and in 
the out-parishes in Middlesex and 
Surrey, comprehended within the bills 
of mortality, stating the different dis- 
eases whereby the deaths have been 
canned, in each year from 1820 to 
1883, inclusive.” Our limits will not 
permit us to notice more than a few of 
the most remarkable diseases ; but we 
cannot help expressing our opinion, 
that much valuable information, and 
many practical conclusions might be 
derived by medical men from these 
tables, by comparing the progress of 
each disuse, as well. as observing those 
that were contemporaneous, or the re- 
verse : and it is also possible that some 
of the phenomena occurring in such 
investigation might be explained by 
other parts of the work, showing the 
circumstances of the people at the pe- 
riod. Consumption appears to have 
increased in 1823, and to have then 
remained stationary till *29 ; since 
when it has been decreasing. Convul- 
sions were steadily decreasing, during 
the whole period : the different kinds 
of dropsy, especially that in the brain, 
increasing; erysepilas, typhus, palsy, 
ossification of the heart, scarlet fever, 
and rheumatism, increasing. Common 
fevers, small-pox, sudden deaths, and 
measles, rather decreasing. The years 
1881, '82, and *38 are remarkable from 
the fact, that a great number of com- 
mon disorders totally disappeared ; for 
instance, teething, the deaths by which 
annually averaged nearly 500, was not 
fatal in a single instance in the years 
1881 and '32. The same holds true 
in 1882 of still-births ; of which there 
was not in that year one, while in 
every year before and since thejrhad 
averaged above nine hundred!! There 


was not an instance of death by palsy, 
or eruptive diseases in those years. 
Deaths by accident were nearly double 
in the year 1882. On the other hand, 
other diseases, particularly those re- 
lating to the stomach, increased enor- 
mously in those years ; among these, 
of course cholera holds a fearfully 
distinguished place. Enlargement of 
the heart appears to have been un- 
known previous to 1824, and contrac- 
tion of the heart previous to 1826 ; 
from which period both increased ra- 
pidly, till 1881, when they disappeared 
altogether. We find, during the last 
three years many verdicts, “Died by 
the visitation of God.” Sudden deaths 
appear to have been steadily diminish- 
ing ; bat, as apoplexy has been in- 
creasing, the fact probably may be, 
that the death has been accounted for, 
and entered under the latter title. In 
1825, we find two cases of “broken 
heart this year, it will be remember- 
ed, was famous for ruinous specula- 
tions. We shall close these observa- 
tions with the melancholy feet, that 
suicides are on the increase, and ave- 
rage, in the district above mentioned, 
above fifty annually. This leads us, 
naturally, to the next division of our 
subject, the annals of crime. 

From these returns we find that, in 
England and Wales, Lancashire stands 
unrivalled, (with the exception of Mid- 
dlesex,) for the number or crimes com- 
mitted in it ; displaying nearly double 
the number in any other county — near- 
ly treble that of any except York. 
We do not mean to draw any inference 
from the fact wc are about to state — 
but it is a curious coincidence that this 
county abounds with Roman Catholic 
priests — Jesuits and popish seminaries, 
m unexampled multitudes. We do not 
pretend to say whether it is to this, or 
to its vicinity to Ireland, or to both 
causes combined, that it owes its un- 
enviable superiority in crime. In 
this list our Welsh friends will find a 
subject for pride, which may justly 
wipe from their recollection the little 
secret we were obliged to tell of them 
a while ago. We find the returns from 
the Welsh counties shewing units and 
tens, where the English counties show 
hundreds and thousands. It would 
really appear, that the beauties of na- 
ture, and the pure air of mountain 
scenery, had a beneficial effect on the 
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mind ; for next, in innocence, to the 
Welsh counties are, Cumberland and 
its neighbours. Crime appears, upon 
the whole, to be increasing much more 
rapidly than the population. This in- 
crease, we are sorry to say, has been 
rather on the part of the fair sex. The 
total committed for trial in England 
and Wales, in 1833, was 20,072 ; the 
total convicted, 14,446 ; sentenced to 
death, 931 ; executed, 33. The last 
two totals display the necessity of an 
alteration in our criminal law; as, of all 
the incentives to crime, none is equal in 
efficacy to the uncertainty of punish- 
ment We cannot avoid connecting 
with this another, which appears in the 
returns for London and Middlesex, 
during twenty-one years, ending 1833. 
The executions, in that period, had 
decreased from 138 in the first seven 
years, to 81 in the last seven ; while 
theconvictions had increased from 9000 
in the first period, to 16000 in the latter. 
Transportation appeared to have been 
a favourite punishment during this pe- 
riod. It is undoubtedly true that tran- 
sportation is to many persons, and espe- 
cially to the lower orders of Irish, in it- 
self as severe a punishment as death ; but 
when we say this, we would be under- 
stood to mean transportation considered 
in itself alone, and not as surrounded 
with the fascinating attractions with 
which our silly and short-sighted soi- 
dissant philanthropists have contrived 
to clothe it We nave before, and we 
do now, and we will again, for we can- 
not too often, draw the attention of our 
readers, and implore that of the legis- 
lature, to the monstrous, the criminal 
anomaly, displayed in the treatment of 
prisoners on board our convict ves- 
sels, and in our prisons. We ask, is 
not a legislature answerable for the 
ruin of the moral principles of its citi- 
zens, which so arranges the whole sys- 
tem of its penal establishment, as to 
hold out an increased degree of com- 
fort, and even luxury as a reward for an 
increased atrocity of crime ? The fact 
is, that while the English pauper lives 
more tolerably than the English la- 
bourer — the suspected thief more com- 
fortably than the pauper — and the con- 
victed felon more luxuriously than the 
suspected thief — the transported felon 
is indulged with viands scarcely at- 
tainable even by our country gentlemen 
.of small fortune. These are the facts, 
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for the result of these facts, a result for 
which we fearlessly assert, that the dis- 
gusting pseudo-philanthropy of our 
rulers is responsible, we refer to the 
Poor Law Inquiries in England ; where 
our readers will find that on walking 
into a workhouse, you can generally 
be furnished by the paupers with an ac- 
curate list of the bills or fare attending 
each degree of criminality, and they 
will tell you to your face that they are 
only waiting for an opportunity to earn 
earn superior stage of comfort. 

Prisons were in one extreme when 
they were visited by Mr. Howard ; 
and we have now run into the opposite ; 
but in the name of all that is just, and 
all that is merciful, let us not longer 
continue to put our wretched criminals 
to death, for attaining one stage of 
crime, and hold out every species of re- 
ward to them for approaching to it as 
nearly as possible. 

Our northern neighbours may well 
be proud of the fact that the total num- 
ber of persons committed for trial in 
the year, in the whole kingdom of Scot- 
land, does not appear to average two- 
thirds of those in London and Middle- 
sex alone. Among the several coun- 
ties in Scotland, Lanark appears by far 
the worst ; and next to it Edinburgh 
and Renfrew. The list of crimes ap- 
pears much more minute, and in many 
respects very different from that in the 
other parts of the empire, as if the in- 
dictments were very special. Among 
these, for instance, we find an excessive 
exercise of marital authority, which we 
hope is not a common offence. Its 
title is as follows, — “ Throwing his wife 
over a window two stories high.” 

In the arrangement of the crimes in 
Ireland, the county of Clare has been, 
for what reason we cannot divine, an- 
nexed to the province of Connaught, 
whereas it really belongs to that of 
Munster. We stated, when connecting 
the quantity of crime existing in Lan- 
cashire with the great prevalence of 
popery in that district, that we would 
shew our readers a similar phenomenon 
in Ireland. We shall subtract the 
county of Clare from the province of 
Connaught, and add it to that of Mun- 
ster, to which it properly belongs, and 
requesting our readers to remember 
that Connaught, Munster, and the 
greater part of Leinster, are chiefly 
popish, and Ulster almost wholly 
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Protestant, we shall give the returns 
of crime for the year 1881 as follows — 
Connaught, 8375 ; Munster, 3950 ; 
Leinster, 3062 ; Ulster, 1334. To 
this great contrast must be added the 
circumstance, that the returns for 
Ulster include nearly the whole num- 
ber of crimes committed, inasmuch as 
the peaceable state of the country, the 
total absence of intimidation, and the 
intelligent and educated character of 
the jurors, render the detection and pu- 
nishment of crime at least as easy as in 
any pan of England ; while the con- 
trary of every one of these existing in 
the popish districts, renders the return 
of convictions very small indeed com- 
pared with the crimes actually com- 
mitted. We cannot avoid, while upon 
this subject, calling the attention of 
our readers to a most audacious and 
profligate interference on the pan of 
the present government with the course 
of justice, and the rights of property 
and life. At the late Spring Assizes, 
the government, directed by Mr. 
O’Connell, sent orders to the crown 
officers throughout the kingdom, not 
to set by any jurors. The consequence 
of which was, that in repeated instances 
the friends and agents of murderers 
were to be seen on the juries which 
were to try them ; and in one instance 
we were ourselves witness to the fol- 
lowing specimen of Whig justice: — 
An individual had excited the atten- 
tion of all present, by going back and 
forward with papers from a murderer 
in the dock, and acting as principal 
agent between him and his attorney 
and counsel. Immediately afterwards, 
this very fellow being put upon the 
jury, to tty kit employer , some persons 
expressed their indignation to the 
crown officer, but his reply was, 44 1 see 
all this as well as you do, but my orders 
are positive, and I dare not disobey 
them.” The consequence of a succes- 
sion of acts of this kind was, as might 
be expected, the total failure of justice 
by the obstinate disagreement of juries ; 
and the repeated spectacle of the mur- 
derer dancing from the iail to the 
court-house, waving his nat in tri- 
umphant answer to the applauding 
shouts of his fellow-miscreants, con- 
scious that his friends and protectors, 
the government, would secure him 
•gainst any danger. These infamous 
proceedings drew down, as they de- 


served, the indignant censure of the 
judges of assize. But little did a pro- 
fligate ministry care for their opinions : 
they gained their two points ; the first 
to fulfil the mandates and forward the 
designs of the man whom they de- 
nounced from the throne as an enemy to 
bis country. — The second to get a pre- 
tence for raising their guilty heads in 
the legislature, to put forth the lyiug 
boast that crime was diminishing in 
Ireland. But we shall turn from this 
disgusting specimen of unprincipled 
Corruption, which we trust will, with 
many others of the same kind, be soon 
forced upon the attention of the public. 

We shall now proceed briefly to no- 
tice the last division of this great work, 
the statistics of foreign countries. It 
would not be consistent either with our 
limits or our plan, to go with any mi- 
nuteness into these details ; we shall 
therefore only notice a few curious 
facts. It appears from the Russian 
returns, that the nobles in St. Peters- 
burg!), form about one-tenth of the 
opulation ; that they are nearly one- 
alf as numerous as the servants ; al- 
most equal to the whole military force ; 
more numerous than the burghers ; and 
four times the number of either the 
merchants or the artisans ! ! ! No won- 
der Petersburg!) is called a noble city, 
nor were we at all surprised to find that 
out of an import trade into the Russian 
ports, of near eight millions annually, 
considerably above eighty-two thousand 
a-year was expended iu Champagne; 
upwards of sixty-nine thousand a-year 
in precious stones ; a hundred ana fif- 
teen thousand a-year in coffee ; upwards 
of two hundred and fifty-five thousand 
a-year in silk ; and above a million in 
sugar. The number of manufactories 
in Russia, has more than doubled be- 
tween the years 1812 and 1824. 

The whole population of the Danish 
empire is not equal to that of Ulster, 
ana yet she possesses nearly four 
thousand ton of shipping. 

In the 44 Statement of the several 
charges of a public nature, borne re- 
spectively by a national and a foreign 
vessel of three hundred tons* burden, 
upon entering and clearing from the 
port of Bordeaux,” we find a remark- 
able difference made in favour of 
Great Britain — the total expenses of 
a national vessel being £56 19s. lOd. ; 
of a British vessel, from British port in 
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Europe, £57 14«. lOd. ; — while a 
foreign vessel not from British port in 
Europe, is chaiged £68 18s. Id., ex- 
clusive of consular fees. 

We were surprised to find that the 
operative population of the town of 
Lyons exceeded a hundred and six 
thousand — among which there were 
35000 silk manufacturers ; considerably 
above 8000 shoemakers ; 0000 tailors ; 
4600 hatters; 1100 jewellers; and 
1050 hair-dressers. We find that 171 
cwt of cod fish were in one year ex- 
ported from Marseilles to Cayenne. 
This may be on the principle of bring- 
ing the mountain to Mahomet ; but 
we cannot help thinking the more na- 
tural and useful way would have been 
to bring the Cayenne to the cod-fish. 

The average consumption of wine in 
Naples annually, is about a tun to foor 
men ! 

An important dissension appears to 
exist at Venice, between the ecclesias- 
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tics and the municipal authorities, with 
respect to the important fact, as to 
whether the population is increasing, 
or the opposite, since the census of 
181 1, which estimated it at 112,000 — 
the ecclesiastics stating its present 
population to be 120,000, while the 
municipal authorities assert it to be 
only 100,000. It would be amusing* 
to trace the causes and motives of this 
discrepancy. 

We were glad to find that emigra- 
tion from Ireland was rather decreas- 
ing during the interval from 1827 to 
1834. That from Scotland has in- 
creased ; and that from England nearly 
trebled, during this period. 

We shall close our remarks on this 
most important work, with one obser- 
vation, that we do not know any class 
of society who may not derive informa- 
tion and amusement from some portion 
of it, while to many, its pages would 
form a most valuable study. 


MEMOIRS OF SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE.* 


The name of Sir William Temple has 
been so associated in our minds from 
early years, with every thing that is 
polished, elegant, and classical in cha- 
racter, that it is with pleasure we select 
out of the reams of biographical rubbish 
that dishonours the press of our day, 
the memoir at the head of this article. 

It has made substantial additions to 
our previous knowledge of the subject 
of tne memoir ; and notwithstanding 
some inaccuracies, both in matter, aud 
style, and that too many of the M nugse 
canorae** are scattered over his pages, we 
deem the author entitled to tne thanks 
of the reading public, both for the ad- 
ditional light ne has thrown on Sir 
William Temple’s private habits and 
character, and for the strain of good 
political feeling, and, what is far better, 
of religious feeling that distinguishes 
the work. 

Swift, who knew Sir William Temple 


well in the lutter*vcars of his patron’s 
life, has described nim as a person of the 

f greatest wisdom, justice, liberality, po- 
iteness, and eloquence of his age and 
station ; the true lover of his count™, and 
one that deserved more from it, for his 
eminent public services, than any man 
before or since ; besides, his great de- 
serving of the commonwealth of learn- 
ing, having been usually esteemed the 
most accomplished writer of his time.f 
The Hon. Charles Boyle ako, after- 
wards Earl of Orrery, and nephew of 
the celebrated Robert Bovle, speaks of 
him as the most accomplished writer 
of his age, whom he never thought of 
without calling to mind the happy lines 
of Lucretius — 

Quoin tu don tempore in omni. 
Omnibus ornatum voluuti exoellere rehoe, 

— a character which he adds, “ I dare 
say Memmius did not better deserve 
than Sir William Temple.** Notwith- 


• Memoirs of the Life, Works, aud Correspondence of Sir William Temple, Bart. 
By the Right Hon. Thomas Peregrine Courtenay. Two vols. 8vo. London: 
Longman, 1836. 

f Life of Swift, by Sir Walter Scott, from a memorandum copied by Thoniafc 
Steele* 
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Mandiog these panegyrics, it is but too 
true that neither his writings nor his 
life are generally known. His style 
has been a favourite theme with 
writers on English literature ; his po- 
litical and diplomatic character — which 
latter is every way peculiar and well 
worthy of intimate acquaintance-— has 
been the subject of much historical 
praise ; his works are on the shelves 
of every library — and yet neither they 
•or his character are by any means 
generally known. It is justly said by 
his present biographer, that an in- 
corrupt statesman in the days of 
Charles the Second, a diplomatist who 
rejected deceit and intrigue, a writer 
who gave elegance and harmony to 
the English language, assuredly de- 
serves that his actious should be re- 
corded, and his writings perused. 

It is a singular fact that the first 
memoir of Sir William Temple was 
written, not by a countryman of his 
own, but by a Frenchman — Abel 
Boyer, a Protestant refugee from 
France, with whose grammar and dic- 
tionary we were acquainted in our 
school-boy days. Lady Gifford, how- 
ever, the sister of Temple, seems to 
have been the first Who gave to the 
public any of the particulars of his 
private life ; but even her memoir, 
which was prefixed to an edition of 
his works, published in 1781, was 
prepared for publication by omitting 
all that related to his “ more private 


Temple's present biographer has, 
through the medium of the Rev. Robert 
Longe, into the hands of whose father, 
the Rev. John Longe, late vicar of 
Coddenhara, in Sussex, the MS. me- 
moir by Lady Gifford, and other 
papers relative to Temple and his 
works, had come, furnished us with 
much valuable and interesting materials, 
on which the former biographical 
memoirs of Temple were silent 
Mr. Courtenay has shown good 
sense in steering clear of a too com- 
mon fault of our modern biographers, 
that of converting what ought to be 
strictly a biography, into a flimsy and 
superficial “ history of the times." His 
object is, almost exclusively, to de- 
scribe only those transactions in which 
Temple was personally concerned. 
He is also much to be praised for his 
anxiety to give, on almost all occa- 


sions, the authorities for his respective 
statements, that the reader may judge 
for himself whether the foundation 
will bear the superstructure. He gives 
as the result of his experience, what 
every one, we believe, can confirm 
who is conversant with historical and 
political writers, be they of what age, 
country, or language they may, that 
even the most honest and veracious 
are uot to be depended on for matters 
of fact, where they make an averment* 
and give no authority for it. In such 
cases there is too often an equal chance 
whether the averment be false or true. 

If founded on an unnamed document* 
there is a high probability that that 
document will bear another construc- 
tion ; and he who, writing of matters 
that occurred before he was bom, con- 
ceals from his readers the ground of 
his notions or his belief, may be justly 
suspected of caring more for establish- 
ing his own views, than for the truth 
of the matter. 

William Temple was bora at Black- 
friars in London, in the year 1628. 
The family of which he represented a 
younger branch, had long been seated 
at Temple-hall, in Leicestershire, and 
the head of it was one of the first 
baronets. The earlier genealogy of 
the house, which pretended to the 
most ancient nobility, may be left to 
the heralds, but so much of its history 
may be given as illustrates the con- 
nections and opinions of those who 
stood nearest to the subjects of the 
present memoir. The most indepen- 
dent mind takes an impression from a 
father, and is often imperceptibly af- 
fected by occurrences in the life of a 
grandsire. 

The grandfather of Sir William 
Temple, who bore the same name, and , 
was knighted, was secretary to Sir 
Philip Sidney, to whom he had pre- 
viously dedicated two treatises in ele- 
gant Latin. After the hero's death he 
acted in the same capacity with Robert 
Devereux, the unfortunate Earl of 
Essex, whom he is said to have ac- 
companied to Ireland when Lord 
Lieutenant That he served in Ire- 
land is the more probable, because 
after the death of Essex, in 1600, he 
retired into that country, and became 
afterwards a master in Chancery, Pro- 
vost of Trinity College in Dublin, and 
representative of that city in Parlia- 
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meat. Thus commenced the connec- 
tion of the Temples with Ireland. 
The son of this Sir William, Sir John 
Temple, Knight, was Master of the 
Rolls, and a Privy Councillor in that 
country, and in much confidence with 
the Earl of Leicester, Lord- Lieutenant. 
His history of the Irish Rebellion of 
1641, is still a work of some repute. 

He had married a sister of the 
learned Dr. Henry Hammond, rector 
of Penshurst, in Kent, the well-known 
seat of the Sidneys. Under this cele- 
brated divine and zealous adherent of 
Charles I. William Temple, the eldest 
son of their marriage, received his 
early education. When Hammond 
was driven from his living by the par- 
liamentary government. Temple was 
sent to a school at Bishop-Storford. 
Here he learned all the Latin and 
Greek he ever knew. His Latin he 
retained, but he often regretted the 
loss of his Greek. After an interval 
of two years, occasioned by the un- 
settled state of affairs, he went at the 
age of seventeen, to Emmanuel College 
in Cambridge, where he was under the 
tuition of Dr. Ralph Cudworth, author 
of 44 The Intellectual system of the 
World.” At this time the fortunes 
of Sir John Temple were very low ; 
but he chose to spare in any thing 
rather than what might tend to the 
advantage of his children in their 
breeding and education. 

< In searching amongst the Longe 
papers at Coddenham, Mr. Courtenay 
found many of the original letters 
written by the future wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, previous to their mar- 
riage. Some of these are charming, 
and give quite a zest to the book. 
Amougst the number of Dorothy Os- 
. borne’s devoted admirers, we beg to 
enrol ourselves, together with our 
author. There is so much good sense, 
good feeling, and good old genuine 
English in these letters — the produc- 
tion of a girl about two and twenty 
years of age — that while reading them, 
(and we have read many of them more 
than once,) . we could not avoid a sigh 
of regret m thinking how very, very 
few of the dames of our own day could, 
notwithstanding the boasted march of 
intellect, and their superfluity of “ac- 
complishments,” forgotten or laid aside 
almost as soon as acquired, write; 
think, or feel any thing like these 
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artless effusions. They are so natural 
—shew such good plain sense, and 
downright English (or rather once 
English) feeling. 

The attachment between this fasci- 
nating girl and Temple, for a long 
time threatened “ never to run smooth. 
It stood long “upon the choice of 
friends, 1 * which the bard of Avon enu- 
merates amongst the too frequent ob- 
stacles in “the course of true love." 
Lady Giflard, in speaking of this, says, 
“ the accidents for seven years of that 
amour, might make a history, and the 
letters that passed between them, a 
volume. To say nothing of his writ- 
ing, which all the world has since been 
made judge of, I never saw any thing 
more extraordinary than her’s." The 
most ordinary topic, as Mr. Courtenay 
observes, is handled with a confident 
frankness, and an ease that is truly de- 
lightful. The style is at once graphical 
and correct, and evidently conceived 
in purity and truth. Occasionally 
even political allusions appear intro- 
duced most simply and unpretendingly 
— “ refreshing in these republican times 
to a friend of our ancient monarchy.” 
Our readers will, we believe, thank us 
for some extracts from them. It was 
in the Isle of Wight, immediately after 
his leaving the University of Cam- 
bridge, that Temple first met with 
Miss, or, according to the etiquette of 
that day, Mrs. Dorothy Osborne. Her 
father, Sir Peter Osborne, had been 
appointed Governor of Guernsey by 
Charles the First. She was with her 
brother on the way to St. Maloes, to 
join her father : and Temple accom- 
panied them to France. The King 
was now in imprisonment, under the 
surveillance of Colonel Hammond, in 
the Isle of Wight, and young Osborne 
was so indignant at seeing the King 
imprisoned, and treated by the Gover- 
nor so unlike wbat was due to him, 
that he stepped back, after his tra- 
velling companions were gone before 
him out of the inn, and wrote with a 
diamond on the window — “And Haman 
was hanged upon the gallows he had pre- 
pared for Mordecai.” 

The adventurous cavalier had no 
sooner rejoined his companions than 
he was seized and brought back to the 
governor : his sister Dorothy took the 
offence upon herself, and the loyal 
friends were suffered to depart. The 
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wit and loyalty thus displayed by a 
young lady of much persoual attrac- 
tion, and only in her twentieth, or one 
and twentieth year, was not lost upon 
William Temple. In France, where he 
stayed some time with her, they formed 
a listing attachment. He proceeded 
on his travels through France, Holland, 
Flanders, and Germany, and was se- 
parated from the object of his love for 
a length of time. The following are 
extracts from their correspondence — 
more instructive than the generality of 
love- letters : 

M I have been reckoning up how many 
faults you lay to my charge in your last 
letter, and I find I am severe, uniust, 
unmerciful, and unkind ! O me ! How 
should one do to mend all those I 'Tis 
work for an age ; and I fear that I shall 
be so old, before I am good, that 'twill 
not be considerable to any body but my- 
self whether I am so or not .... 
Tou ask me how I pass my time here. 

I can give you a perfect account, not 
only of what I do for the present, but 
what I am likely to do this seven years, 
if I stay here so long. I rise in the 
morning, reasonably early, and before 
I am ready I go round the house, till 
1 am wear y of that, and then into the 
garden, till it grows too hot for me. I 
then think of making me ready; and when 
that's done 1 go into my father's cham- 
ber; from thence to dinner, where my 
cousin Molle and I sit in great state in 
a room, and at a table that would hold a 
great many more. After dinner we sit 
and talk till Mr. P. comes in question, 
and then I am gone. The heat of the 
day is spent in reading or working ; And 
about six or seven o'clock I walk out 
into a common that lies hard by the 
house, where a great many young 
wenches keep sheep and cows, and sit 
in the shade singing of ballads. I go to 
them and compare their voices and beauty 
to some ancient shepherdesses that 1 have 
read of, and find a vast difference there ; 
but trust me, I think these are as in- 
nocent as those could be. I talk to them, 
and find they want nothing to make 
them the happiest people in the world, 
but the knowledge that they are so. 
Most commonly while we are in the 
middle of our discourse, one looks about 
her and spies her cows going into the 
corn, and then away they all run as if 
they had wings at their heels. I that 
am not so nimb’e stay behind, and when 
I see them driving home their cattle, 
think it is time for me to return too. 


When I have supped I go into the gar- 
den, and so to the side of a small river 
that runs by it, where I sit down and 
wish you with me— (you had best say 
this is not kind neither.) In earnest, it 
is a pleasant place, and would be more 
so to me if I had vour company, as I sit 
there some times till I am lost with think- 
ing; and were it not for some cruel 
thoughts of the crossness of my fortune, 
that will not let me sleep there, I should 
forget there were such a thing to be done 
as going to bed." 

• • • 

“ When we have tried all ways to 
happiness, there is no such thing to be 
found but in a miud conformed to one's 
condition, whatever it be, and in not aim- 
ing at any thing that is either impossible 
or improbable ; all the rest is but vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and I durst pro 
nounce it so from that little knowledge 
I have had of the world, though I had 
not scripture for my warrant. The 
shepherd that bragged to the traveller 
who asked him what weather it was like 
to be, that it should be what weather 
pleased him, and made it good by saying 
that it should be what weather pleased 
God, and what pleased God should please 
him, said an excellent thing in rude 
language, and knew enough to make him 
the happiest person in the world, if he 
made a ri^ht use of it. There can be no 
pleasure in a struggling life, and that 
folly which we condemn in an ambitious 
man, that's ever labouring for that which 
is hardly got, and more uncertainly kept, 
is seen in all according to their several 
humours. In some 'tis covetousness ; in 
others pride ; in some a stubbornness of 
nature, that chooses always to go against 
the tide ; and in others an unfortunate 
fancy to things that are in themselves 
innocent, till we make them otherwise by 
desiring them too much. Of this sort I 
think you and I are. We have lived 
hitherto upon hopes so airy, that I have 
often wondered how they could support 
the weight of our misfortunes ; but passion 
gives a strength above nature; we see 
it in mad people, and (not to flatter our- 
selves) ours is but a refined degree of 
madness. What can it be else, to be 
lost to all things in the world, but that 
single object that takes up one's faocy — 
to lose all the quiet and repose of one's 
life in hunting after it, when there is so 
little likelihood of ever gaining it, and so 
many more probable accidents that will 
infallibly make us miss of it — and (which 
is more than all) it is being mastered by 
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that which reason and religion teach ns 
to govern, and in that only gives us a 
pre-eminence above beasts ? This, soberly 
considered, is enough to let us see our 
error, and, consequently, to persuade us 
to redeem it.” 

• • # 

“ The lady was in the right— -you are 
a very pretty gentleman, and a modest. 
Were there ever such stories as those 
you tell? The best of it is, I believe 
none of them, unless it be that of my 
Lady Newport, which, 1 must confess, is 
so like her, that if it be not true, ’twas at 
least excellently fancied. But my Lord 
Rich is not caught, though he was near 
it. My Lord Devonshire, whose daugh- 
ter his first wife was, has engaged my 
Lord Warrick to put a stop to the busi- 
ness ; otherwise, I think his present want 
of fortune, and the little sense of honour 
he has, might have been prevailed on to 
marry her. It is strange to see the folly 
that possesses the young people of this 
age, and the liberty they take to them- 
selves. I have the charity to believe they 
appear very much worse than they are, 
and that the want of a court to govern 
themselves by, is in great part the cause 
of their ruin — though that was no perfect 
school of virtue, yet vice there wore her 
mask, and appeared so unlike herself, that 
she gave no scandal. Such as were 
really as discreet as they seemed to be, 
gave good example, and the eminency of 
their condition made others strive to imi- 
tate them, or, at least they durst not own 
a contrary course. All who had good 
principles and inclinations, were en- 
couraged in them, and such as had 
neither, were forced to put on a hand- 
some disguise, that they might not be out 
of countenance at themselves. It is cer- 
tain, what you say, that where divine or 
human laws are not positive, we may be 
our own judges ; no body can hinder us, 
nor is in itself to be blamed. But sure 
it is not safe to take all the liberty is 
allowed us ; there are not many that are 
sober enough to be trusted with the 
government of themselves; and because 
others judge us with more severity than 
our indulgence to ourselves will permit, 
it must necessarily follow, that it is safer 
being ruled by their opinion than by our 
own.” 

• # # 

*< I confess I have no patience with our 
faiseurs de romance when they make 
women court. It will never enter into 
my head that it is possible any woman 
can love where she is not first loved, and 
much less that, if they could do that, they 
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could have the face to own it Methinke 
he that writes 1'IUustre Ba tse, says well 
in his epistle, that we are not to imagine 
bis hero to be less taking than those of 
other romances, because the ladies do not 
fall in love with him whether he will or 
not. It would be an injury to the ladies 
to suppose they would do so, and a 
greater to his hero's civility if he should 
put him upon being cruel to them, since 
he was to love but one. Another fault 
I find in him is the style — it is affected. 
Ambitioned is a great word with him, 
and ignore; my concern, or, of great 
concern, is, it seems, properer than con- 
cernment; and though he makes his 
people say fine handsome things to one 
another, yet they are not easy and vain 
like the French; and there is a bitter 
harshness in some of the discourses, that 
would take to be the fault of a translator 
rather than of an author.” 

♦ # • 

“ But this is not all ; I cannot forbear 
telling you that t’other day he made me 
a visit, and I, to prevent his making 
discourses to me, made Mrs. Goldsmith 
and Jaue sit by me all the while ; but he 
came better provided than I could have 
imagined — he brought a letter with him 
and gave it me, as one that he had met 
with directed to me — he thought it came 
out of Northamptonshire. 1 was upon 
my guard, and, suspecting all he said, 
examined him so strictly where he had 
it, before I would open it, that he was 
hugely confounded, and I confirmed that 
it was his. I laid it by, and wished when 
they would have left us, that I might 
have taken notice of it to him. But I 
had forbid it them so strictly before, that 
they offered not to stir, further than to 
look out of window, as not thinking there 
was any necessity of giving us their eyes 
as well as their ears ; but he that thought 
himself discovered, took that time to con- 
fess to me (in a whispering voice, that I 
could hardly hear mvself,) that my letter 
(as my Lord Broghill says) was of great 
concern to him, and begged I would read 
it, and give him my answer. I took it up 
presently, as if I had meant it, but threw 
it, sealed as it was, into the fire, and told 
him (as softly as he had spoke to me) I 
thought that the quickest and best way 
of answering it. He sat a while in great 
disorder, without speaking a word, and 
so rose and took his leave. Now what 
think you ; shall I ever hear of him 
more? You do not thank me for using 
your rival so scurvily, nor are you jealous 
of him, though your father thinks my 
intentions were not handsome towards 
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yon ; which, methinks, it another argu- 
ment that one it not to be one's own 
judge, for I am very confident they were, 
and, with hit favor, shall never believe 
otherwise* 1 am rare 1 had no ends to 
serve of my own in what I did — it could 
he no advantage to me, that had firmly 
resolved never to marry ; — but I thought 
it might be an injury to you to keep you 
in expectation of what was never likely 
to be, at I apprehended. Why do I 
enter into this wrangling discourse ? Let 
tout father think me what he pleases. 
If he ever comes to know me, the rest of 
ay actions shall justify me in this ; if he 
does not, I’ll begin to practise upon him, 
(what you so often preached to me,) to 
neglect the report of the world, and 
satisfy myself in my own innocency. It 
will be pfeasinger to you, I am sure, to 
tell yon how fond I am of your lock. 
Well, in earnest now, and setting aside 
all compliment, I never saw finer hair, 
nor of a better colour ; but cut no more 
of it ; I would not have it spoiled for the 
world. If you love me, be careful of it ; 
I am combing, and curling, and kissing 
this lock all day, and dreaming of it all 
night. The ring, too, is very well, only 
a little of the biggest. Send me a 
tortoiseshell one to keep it on, that is a 
little less than that I sent for a pattern. 
I would not have the rule absolutely true 
without exception, that hard hairs are 
illnatnred, for then I should be so ; but I 
can allow that all soft hairs are good, and 
so are you, or 1 am deceived as much as 
you are, if you think I do not love you 
enough. Tell me, my dearest, am I? 
You will not be if you think I am not 
yours." 

• • • 

“ In my opinion, those great scholars 
are not the best writers, (of letters, I 
mean — of books, perhaps, they are.) I 
never had, I think, but one letter from 
Sir Tusu, but *twas worth twenty of any 
body’s else to make me sport It was 
the most sublime nonsense that in my life 
I ever read, and yet I believe he de- 
scended so low as he could, to come near 
my weak understanding. ’Twill be no 
compliment afler this to say that I like 
your letters in themselves, not as they 
come from one that is not indifferent to 
me, but, seriously, I do. All letters, 
methinks, should be free and easy as our 
discourse — not studied as an oration, nor 
ma d e up of hard words like a charm. ’Tis 
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an admirable thing to see how some 
people will labour to find out terms that 
obscure a plain sense ; like a gentleman 
I know, who would never say, the 
weather grew cold, but that winter began 
to salute us. I have no patience at such 
coxcombs, aod cannot blame an old uncle 
of mine, that threw the stand-dish at his 
man's head, because he wrote a letter for 
him, when, instead of saying (as his 
master bid him) that he would have writ 
himself, but that he had the gout in his 
hand, he said, that the gout in his hand 
would not permit him to put pen to 
paper. The fellow thought he had 
mended it mightily, and that putting pen 
to paper was much better than plain 
writing.” 

*< There are a great many ingredients 
must go to the making me happy in a 

husband. My cousin Pr • says our 

humours must agree, and to do that, he 
roust have that kind of breeding that I 
have had, and used that kind of company ; 
that is, he must not be so much a country 
entleman as to understand nothing but 
awks and dogs, and be fonder of either 
than of his wife ; nor of the next sort of 
them, whose time reaches no farther than 
to be justice of peace, and once in his life 
high sheriff, who reads no books but sta- 
tutes, and studies nothing but how to 
make a speech interlarded with Latin, 
that may amaze his disagreeing poor 
neighbours, and fright them rather than 
persuade them into quietness. He must 
not be a thing that began the world in a 
free school, and was sent from thence to 
the university, and is at his farthest when 
he reaches the inns of court ; has no ac- 
quaintance but those of his form in 
those places ; speaks the French he has 
picked out of old law books, and admires 
nothing but the stories he has heard of 
the rivals that were kept there before his 
time. He must not be a town gallant 
neither, that lives in a tavern and an or- 
dinary ; that cannot imagine how an hour 
should he spent without company unless 
it be in sleeping; that makes court to 
all the women he sees, thinks they believe 
him, and laughs and is laughed at equally. 
Nor a travelled Monsieur, whose head is 
feathered inside and outside, that can talk 
of nothing but of dances and duels, and 
has courage enough to wear slashes, when 
every body else dies with cold to see him* 
He must not be a fool of no sort, nor 
peevish, nor ill-natured, nor proud, nor 
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corteotM ; and to all this must be added, 
that he mast love me, and I him, as much 
as we are capable of loving. Without 
all this, his fortune, though never so 
great, would not satisfy me; with it a very 
moderate one would keep me from ever 
repenting my disposal.** 

M Here then 1 declare that you have 
still the same power in my heart lhAt I 
gave you at my last parting ; that I will 
never marry any other, and that if ever 
our fortunes will allow us to marry, you 
shall dispose me as you please, but this, to 
deal freely with you, I do not hope for. 
No, it is too great a happiness, and I, that 
know myself best, must acknowledge that 
I deserve crosses and afflictions, but 
can never merit such a blessing. You 
know *tis not a fear of want that frights 
me; I thank God I never disputed his 
providence, nor 1 hope never shall ; and 
without attributing anything to myself, 
I may acknowledge he has given me a 
mind that can be satisfied within as nar- 
row a compass as that of any person living 
of my rank, but I confess that I have a 
humour will not suffer me to expose my- 
self to people's scorn : the name of love 
is grown too contemptible by the follies 
of such as have falsely pretended to it, and 
so many giddy people have married upon 
that score, and repented so shamefully af- 
terwards, that no body can do any thing 
that tends towards it without being 
esteemed a ridiculous person ; now as my 
young Lady Holland says, I never pre- 
tended to wit in my life, but I cannot be 
satisfied that the world should think me a 
fool, so that all I can do for you will be 
to preserve a constant kindness for you, 
which nothing shall ever alter or diminish. 
I’ll never give you any more alarms by 
going about to persuade you against that 
you nave for me, but from this hour will 
live quietly; no more fears, no more 
jealousies, the wealth of the whole world, 
by the grace of God, shall not tempt me 
to break my word with you, nor the im- 
portunity of all the friends I have. Keep 
this as a testimony against me, if ever I 
do, and make me a reproach to them 
by it.” # • # 

* * • # 

•« Who knows what a year may pro- 
duce ? If nothing, we are but where we 
were, and nothing can hinder us from 
being at least perfect friends — Adieu.” 
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After many expressions of affection, 
and reference to suspicions entertained 
at Moor Park, &c. of their engage- 
ment — 

<< 1 shall endeavour and accustom my- 
self to the noise of it, and make it as easy 
to roe as I can, though I had much rather 
it were not talked of, till there was an ab- 
solute necessity of discovering it ; and you 
can oblige me nothing more than in con- 
cealing it I take it very kindly that you 
promise to use all your interest with your 
father, to persuade him to endeavour our 
happiness, and he appears so confident of 
his power that he gives roe great hopes. 
Dear, shall we ever be so happy think 
you ? Ah 1 I dare not hope it yet ; *tis 
not want of love gives me these fears, as 
in earnest, I think, nay, I am sure, I love 
you more than ever.** 

She occasionally entertains Temple 
in her letters with a list of her lovers 
or servants, as she styles them, so nu- 
merous as to rival that of Don Juan's 
Leporello. Of all her suitors, the one 
w ho bore the second place to Temple, 
in her good graces, was no less a per- 
son than the son of the Lord Protector 
— Henry Cromwell. It was singu- 
lar he should have become intimate 
with a family so noted for their devoted- 
ness to the royal cause. 

Soon after the violent dissolution of 
the long parliament by Oliver Crom- 
well, she writes thus to Temple — one 
of the few instances in which politics 
are alluded to in her letters : — 

“ Bless me ! what will become of us 
all now ? Is not this a strange turn ? 

What does my Lord L * think ? — 

Sure this will at least defer your journey. 
Tell me what I must think on’t ; whether 
it be better or worse, or whether you are 
at all concerned in it ; for if you are not, 

I am not. Only if I had been so wise as 
to have taken hold of the offer was made 
me of H. C.f I might have been in a fair 
way of preferment ; for sure they will be 
greater now than ever. Is it true that 
Al. S.f was so unwilling to the house, 
that the G.§ was fain to take the pains 
to turn him out himself? Well *tis a 
pleasant world this. If Mr. Pim were 
alive again, I wonder what he would think 
of these proceedings, and whether this 
would appear as great a breach of the pri- 


• Philip Lord Lisle, son of Robert, second Earl of Leicester, and elder brother to 
Algernon Sidney, was a republican. He was of the Protector’s Council, and des- 
tined for his other house Noble's Cromwell , ii. 279. 

f Henry Cromwell. } Algernon Sidney. § General. 
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filegM of parliament, at the demanding 
the fire members. But I shall talk trea- 
sonably by-and-by, if I do not look to 
myself." 

At length, however, she resolved no 
longer to permit these obstacles, inter- 
posed by her family, to prevent her 
happiness. 

“ After a long debate with myself, 
(Oct. 2, 1654,) how to satisfy you, and 
remove that rock, as you call it, which in 
your apprehensions is of so great danger, 
! am at least resolved to let you see that 
1 value your affection for me at as high a 
rate as you yourself can set it, and that 
you cannot bare more tenderness for me, 
and my interests than 1 shall ever have 
for yours. The particulars how 1 intend 
to make this good, you shall know when 
I see you, which since I find them here 
more irresolute in point of time, (though 
not as to the journey itself,) than I hoped 
they would have been, notwithstanding 
your quarrel to me, and the apprehen- 
sions you would make me believe you 
have that I do not care to see you — pray 
come hither and try whether you shall 
be welcome or not." 

In this interview, although restricted 
to a few hours, probably all was settled 
and the day fixed. But now, as if to 
give still more interest to a story al- 
ready fit for the ground of a romance, 
the bride was taken dangerously ill. So 
serious did the disorder appear, that the 
physicians rejoiced when it appeared 
to be the small -pox. Her attentive 
lover watched the progress of her ill- 
ness, and had the pleasure of seeing her 
recovery ; but the terrible disease, 
which some persons are even now un- 
willing to eradicate, had destroyed the 
beauty which perhaps first attracted 
Temple, though, fortunately, he had now 
had rail opportunities of appreciating 
her more durable qualities. He was 
not of a temperament to be quite in- 
sensible to this loss, but he hesitated 
not for a moment, and the faithful pair 
were at last united. They passed the 
first year at the bouse of a friend in 
the country, where his eldest son was 
born, and they went to reside with his 
father in Ireland. Sir John Temple 
now resided partly in Dublin, partly in 
the county of Carlow, and between these 
two Temple and his wife 44 passed five 
years with great satisfaction," as he al- 
ways expressed, almost wholly in the 


conversation of his family and friends, 
where there was always a perfect agree- 
ment, kindness, and confidence in 
which Mrs.Temple always participated, 
and became one of the family. When 
in Carlow, where he appears to have 
built a house, Temple took part in all 
country affairs, but neither the conver- 
sation of an agreeable family, nor his 
public duties prevented him from pur- 
suing the studies of his closet ; and he 
traced to the five years thus passed 
quietly in Ireland, much of what he 
knew of philosophy and history. 

A remarkable trait in Dorothy Os- 
borne's character is shewn by an anec- 
dote of her after she became Lady 
Temple : — 

44 The critical position of affairs induced 
the Dutch to keep a fleet at sea ; and the 
English government hoped to draw from 
that circumstance an occasion of quarrel* 
A yacht was sent for Lady Temple ; the 
captain had orders to sail through the 
Dutch fleet if he should meet it, and to 
fire into the nearest ships until they 
should either strike sail to the flag which 
he bore, or return his shot so as to make 
a quarrel ! He saw nothing of the 
Dutch fleet in going over ; but on his re- 
turn he fell in with it, and fired, without 
warning or ceremony, into the ships that 
were next to him. The Dutch Admiral, 
Van Ghent, was puzzled : he seemed not 
to know, and probably did not know what 
the English captain meant. He there- 
fore sent a boat, thinking it possible that 
the yacht was in distress ; when the cap- 
tain told his orders, mentioning also that 
he had the ambassadress on board. Van 
Ghent himself then came ou board, with 
a handsome compliment to Lady Temple; 
and making his personal enquiries of the 
captain, received the same answer as be- 
fore. The Dutchman said be had no or- 
ders upon the print, which he rightly be- 
lieved to be still unsettled, and could not 
believe that the fleet, commanded by an 
Admiral, was to strike to the King's plea- 
sure boat. When the Admiral returned 
to his ship, the captain also, “ perplexed 
enough,” applied to Lady Temple, who 
soon saw that he desired to get out of his 
difficulty by her help ; but the wife of Sir 
William Temple called forth the spirit 
which we have seen in Dorothy Osborne. 

4 He knew,' she told the captain * his or- 
ders best, and what he was to do upon 
them, which she left to him to follow as 
he thought fit, without any regard to her 
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or her children.* The Dutch and Eng- 
lish commanders then proceeded each upon 
his own course, and Lady Temple was 
safely landed in England. She was much 
commended for her part, in what had 
passed, and of which she was called upon 
to give an account to Sir Leoline Jenkins, 
the judge of the Admiralty. 1 When I 
went next to the King’s levee, he began 
to speak of roy wife’s carriage at sea, and 
to commend it as much as he blamed the 
captain's, and said she had showed more 

courage than he ; and then (the King 

he must mean,) falling upon the Dutch 
insolence, I said that however matters 
went, it must be confessed that there was 
some merit in my family, since I had made 
the alliance with Holland, and my wife 
was like to have the honor of making the 
war. The King smiled as well as I, 
very glad probably to escape a serious 
conversation with the man whom he de- 
ceived and abandoned, who had found this 
the only way to lure the discourse into 
good humour, and so it ended.’ ” 

But to return to Sir William Temple. 
He w f as chosen, without his previous 
knowledge, as member of the Irish 
Convention, in 1660, for the county of 
Carlow. His sister, Lady Gifford, 
mentions that he often turned the 
House in the warmest debates, by never 
entering into any of the parties or fac- 
tions ; and that a considerable person, 
Sir John Perceval, illustrated his influ- 
ence by observing that he was glad he 
was not a Roman, as he was sure that 
Temple might have persuaded him to 
anything. He was usually selected a 
member of the most important com* 
mittees, and was an active member of 
one appointed to promote the trade of 
Ireland. Amongst its recommenda- 
tions was a navigation act similar to 
what had already passed in the English 
Parliament, and the free exportation of 
wool, in which latter, Temple, who had 
resided much in Ireland, took a lively 
interest He also took an active part 
in the Act of Settlement, and was one 
of a Committee who prepared a clause 
for the security of tne Protestant in- 
terest. The Duke of Ormond, then 
Lord Lieutenant, used to 9ay of him — 
“ he was the only man in Ireland, who 
never asked him for any thing.” 

In 1663, Temple removed with his 


family to England. In 1665, while the 
plague was raging, he resided at Sheen, 
and soon after this he was engaged in 
his first diplomatic mission. 

Not long after King Charles the 
Second declared war against the Dutch, 
Temple, being at Sheen, was disturbed 
one morning at the unseasonable hour 
of four o’clock, by a messenger from 
Lord Arlington. He immediately re- 
aired to London, where Arlington put 
is zeal and friendship to the test by 
asking him whether he would he ready 
in three or four days to go upon an un- 
named and secret service? The pro- 
posed mission was to Munster. Chris- 
topher Bernard Von Ghalen, Bishop 
of Munster, had an implacable hatred 
to the Dutch. He was of a restless 
and ambitious disposition, and had 
made an offer to the English ministry 
to enter the United Provinces with 
20,000 men. Clarendon, then Chan- 
cellor, thought that the advantage of- 
fered, “ looked as if it had come from 
Heaven.” The Bishop was encouraged 
to send over a regular envoy. Temple 
started for Brussels, and met the Bishop 
at Caesvelt. Temple’s diplomacy on 
this occasion, gave great satisfaction to 
the ministry } the plainness, and frank- 
ness which always characterized his po- 
litical character, manifested themselves 
on this occasion. He appears, how- 
ever, to have been “ taken-in” by the 
wily ecclesiastic, and to have given him 
credit for plain-dealing and sincerity, 
M for truth, and sincerity, and great 
honor,” to which the Bishop could lay 
little claim, except in appearance. 

The correspondence of Arlington 
with Temple on this occasion, opens to 
us some of the tricks of diplomacy, and 
shews the sense entertained at the 
Bi itish court of Temple’s mode of ne- 
gociating. 

“ I need not mind you, (says Arlington 
in one of his letters,) “ of losing nothing in 
the exterior part, that will be due to 
your character, and the master that sent 
you. Perhaps the troublesome insisting 
on the punctilios therein, may be of better 
use than any of that candor and ingenuity 
(ingenuousness) you so much abound in. 

. . . . And therefore, not- 

withstanding the ample power given you 


* September 14, 1671 — ii. 180. 
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to hear and know all that passes, yet, 
when upon any transaction, you shall 
come to a conclusion, you must endearour 
to make none ; but by the pretence of 
fresh letters, expose the necessity of 
knowing his Majesty's pleasure anew. 
And in one word, play this farce as skil- 
fully as you can, which you will the bet- 
ter be enabled to do, when you have en- 
gaged the Bishop to open himself clearly 
to you, declaring you have no instructions 
but to follow those he will give you.** 

In obedience to the orders from Eng- 
land, Temple made a rapid journey 
from Brussels to Munster. He tra- 
velled in the assumed character of a 
Spanish Envoy — but arrived just in 
time to hear the mortifying intelligence 
of a separate treaty between the Bishop 
and the Dutch ! 

But the negociation of u The Triple 
Alliance” was the most celebrated of 
Temple's diplomatic achievements. In 
this he showed himself an honest, in- 
genuous, and successful diplomatist. — 
Candour and integrity were the charac- 
teristics of his political life. In the 
honesty and sincerity of his character, 
his merits chiefly consisted. 

The treaties comprising this alliance, 
were two. One a treaty of Athenian 
alliance between England and Holland; 
the other a treaty between these two 
powers and Sweden, which forms more 
peculiarly the Triple League. This al- 
liance broke the union between France 
and Holland, and was directed in reality, 
as Flassan remarks in his “ Histoire 
generate et Taisonnee de la Diplomatic 
Francaise,” against France alone. — 
Temple’s merit in the transaction lay 
chiefly in his bringing the Dutch, by 
the most skilful management, into an 
agreement with England, after an 
estrangement occasioned by a series of 
mutusu jealousies and injuries. He in- 
duced the Dutch ministers to take upon 
themselves the serious responsibility 
towards their masters of signing the 
league without instructions from the 
provinces, (as according to the prin- 
ciples of their constitution, the treaty 
should first have been sent by the se- 
veral deputies to their several princi- 
pals for consideration) ; and it was no 
easy matter to do this, in spite of the 
habitual slowness of the Dutch, in so 
short a period, as to prevent all French 
intrigues, and thus to disappoint the di- 
plomacy of Ruvigni ana D’Estradcs. 


Linarard, the Roman Catholic historian 
of England, derogates from the merit 
which cotemporary historians have 
ascribed to the treaty of u the Triple 
Alliance,” in which he is supported by 
a French writer, the author of “ Con- 
siderations of Louis XIV." prefixed to 
Louis' works. Carrel, in his history of 
the counter-revolution, under Charles 
and James 1 1. while he attributes the 
treaty to a mere desire to obtain money, 
admits that it was negociated by 
Temple with views entirely patriotic. 
Bolingbroke, in his letters on history, 
speaks of it as just, wise, and worthy 
of a king of England. All historians 
agree that the happy conclusion of the 
Alliance was to be attributed chiefly to 
the personal character of Temple. — 
Burke, in his Essay on a Regicide 
Peace, says of it — when in the last cen- 
tury, Temple and De Witt negociated 
the Triple Alliance, their candor, their 
freedom, and the most confidential dis- 
closures were the result of true policy, 
and Flassan commending the prompt- 
ness of Temple's diplomacy, cites it as 
his maxim, that in politics one must aU 
vjat/s speak the truth . The celebrated 
Pensionary De Witt wrote to Lord 
Arlington on the occasion that it was 
impossible to send a minister of greater 
capacity or more proper for the temper 
and genius of the Dutch nation tnan 
Temple, and the States-General told 
the King that it was a thing without 
example, that in so few days three such 
important treaties should have been 
concluded, and that the address, the 
vigilance, and the sincerity of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple were w ithout example. 

Bishop Burnet speaks of this alliance 
as the masterpiece of Charles’ Life.— 
If he had 9tuek to it, he says, it would 
have been both the strength and glory 
of his reign. It disposed his people to 
forgive all that had passed, and to re- 
new their confidence in him which was 
much shaken in the whole conduct of 
the Dutch w*ar. Rapin, Hume, Ken- 
nett, Russell, and Koch, express the 
same opinion. 

“ After sealing the treaty," say* Temple, 
« we all embraced with much kindness and 
applause of my saying, upon that occa- 
sion, a Breda comma amis , id comma 
freres. Monsieur de Witt made me a 
most obliging compliment of having the 
honor, which never any other minister had 
before me, of drawing the States to a re- 
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solution in five days, upon a matter of 
the greatest importance ; and added, that 
now it was done, it looked like a miracle. 
I must add these words to do him right, 
that I found him as plain, direct, and 
square in the course of this business, as 
any man could be; for his industry no 
man had ever more I am sure ; for these 
five days at least, neither of ns spent any 
idle hours, neither day nor night*' 

Not many months before the conclu- 
sion of this treaty, we find Temple in 
correspondence with Lord Lisle. The 
following letter, written from Brussels 
and the reply, give us some insight into 
the court and courtiers of the day : — 

“ Brussels, Aug. 1667. 

44 My Lord, — I received lately the 
honor of one from your lordship, which, 
after all complaints of slowness and dul- 
ness, had enough to bear it out though 
it had been much better addressed, but 
needed nothing where it was besides 
being yours. In my present station I 
want no letters of business or news ; 
which makes those that bring me marks 
of my friends’ remembrance, or touches 
at their present thoughts and entertain- 
ments, taste much better than any thing 
can do that is common fare. I agree 
very much with your lordship in being 
very little satisfied with the wit’s excuse 
of employing none upon relations, as 
they do in France; and doubt much it is 
the same temper and course of thoughts 
among us, that makes us neither act 
things worth relating, nor relate things 
worth the reading. 

44 Whilst making some of the com- 
pany laugh, and others ridiculous, is the 
game in vogue, I fear we shall hardly 
succeed at any other, and am sorry our 
courtiers should content themselves with 
such votaries as those. I would have 
been glad to have seen Mr. Cowley, be- 
fore he died, celebrate Captain Douglas' 
death, who stood and burnt in one of our 
ships, at Chatham, when his soldiers left 
him, because it should never be said that 
a Douglas quitted his post without order. 
Whether it be wise in men to do such 
actions or not, I am sure it is so in states 
to honour them ; and if they can, to 
turn the vein of wits to raise up the es- 
teem of some qualities above the real 
value, rather than bring every thing to 
burlesque, which, if it be allowed at all, 
should only be so to wise men in their 
closets, and not to wits in their common 
work and company. But I leave them 
to be formed by great men’s examples, 
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and humours, and know very well it is 
folly for a private man to touch them, 
which brings them like wasps about one’s 
ears. However, I cannot but bewail the 
transitiveness of their fame, as well as 
other men's, when I hear Mr. Waller is 
turned to burlesque among them, while 
he is alive, which never happened to old 
poets till many yean after their death ; 
and though I never knew him enough to 
adore him, as many have done, and easily 
believe he may be, as your lordship says, 
enough out of fashion, yet I am apt to 
think some out of the old cut-work bands 
were of as fine thread, and as well 
wrought as any of our new points ; and, 
at least, that all the wit he and his com- 
pany spent in heightening love and 
friendship, was better employed than 
what was laid out so prodigally by the 
modern wits, in the mockery of all sorts 
of religion and government. I know 
not how your lordship’s letter has en- 
gaged roe in this kind of discourse, but I 
know very well you will advise me, after 
it, to keep my residence here as long as 
I can, foretelling me what success I am 
likely to have among our courtiers if I 
come over. The best of it is, my heart 
is set so much upon my little corner at 
Sheen, that while I keep that, no other 
disappointments will be very sensible to 
me ; and because my wife tells me she is 
so bold as to enter into talk of enlarging 
our dominions there. I am contriving 
here this summer how a succession of 
cherries may be compassed from May 
till Michaelmas, and how the riches of 
Sheen vines may be improved by half 
dozen sorts which are not yet known 
there, and which I think much beyond 
any that are. I should be very glad to 
come and plant them myself this next 
season, but know not yet how those 
thoughts will hit. Though 1 design to 
stay but a month in England, yet they 
are here very unwilling that I should 
stir, as all people in adversity are jealous 
of being forsaken; and his Majesty is 
not willing to give them any discourage- 
ment, whether he gives them any assist- 
ance or no. But if they end the cam- 
paign with any good fortune, they will 
be better humoured in that as well as all 
other points ; and it seems not a very 
unlikely thing, the French having done 
nothing in six months past but harass 
their army, and being before Lisle, en- 
gaged in a siege which may very well 
break the course of their success. They 
have not yet made the least advance 
upon any of the outworks; but been 
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beaten off with much lost in all their 
•mult* ; and if that King'* design be to 
bring his nobility as low as he has done 
his people, he is in a good way, and may 
very well lease most of the brave among 
them in their trenches there. 

« Wm. Tbmplb." 

Lord Lisle’s part of the correspon- 
dence is also worth reading : — 

44 Since I have your last letter, I have 
nsade you no acknowledgment of it A 
retirement is, in several respects, like the 
night of one's life, in the obscurity and 
darkness, and in the sleepiness and dosi- 
ness; which I mention only to put you 
in mind that I am only by my posture of 
life apt to be failing towards you. What 
is of court or assemblies near us is at my 
Lord Crofts'. Sir Thos. Ingram this 
summer has made no noise at all. Old 
Lady Devonshire keeps up her parts 
still, and that hath been of late Mr. 
Waller's chief theatre ; the assembly of 
wits at Mr. Comptroller's will scarce let 
him in, and poor Sir John Denham is 
fallen to the ladies also. He is at many 
of the meetings at dinners, talks more 
than ever he did, and is extremely pleased 
with those that seem willing to hear him, 
and from that obligation, exceedingly 
praises the Duchess of Monmouth and 
my Lady Cavendish. If he had not the 
name of being mad, I believe in most 
companies he would be thought wittier 
than ever he was. He seems to have 
few extravagancies besides that of telling 
stories of himself, which he is always 
inclined to. Some of his acquaintance 
say that extreme vanity was a cause of 
his madness, as well as it is an effect. 
All persons of note hereabouts are going 
to their winter auarters in London. 
The burning of the city begins to be 
talked of as a story, like that of the 
burning of Troy." 

At the latter end of 1668 Temple 
went as ambassador from Charles II. 
to the Hague. He had several con- 
ferences with the then Prince of 
Orange, afterwards William the Third. 
Writing of him to England he says : 

44 1 find him, in earnest, an extreme 
hopeful prince, and to speak more plainly 
something, much better than I expected, 
and a young man of more parts than or- 
dinary, and of the better sort ; that is, 
not lying in that kind of wit which is 
neither of use to one’s self nor to any 
body else, but in good plain sense, with 
show of application if he had business 
that deserved it, and that with extreme 
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good agreeable humour and dispositions ; 
and thus far of his way without any vice. 
Besides being sleepy always by ten 
o’clock at night, and loving hunting as 
much as he hates swearing, and prefer- 
ring cock-ale before any sort of wioe. 
I thought it not impertinent at once to 
give you his picture, which the little lines 
are to make like rather than the great 
ones ; and the rather because your lord- 
ship, I remember, was inquiring after it 
when I could not give it but very imper- 
fectly. His person, I think you know/ is 
very good, and has much of the princess 
in it ; and never any body raved so much 
after England, as well the language as 
all else that belonged to it." 

. Temple also renewed his friendship 
with the Pensionary De Witt, of 
whom on a subsequent occasion, when 
the intelligence of his murder reached 
hitn, he says: 

** He deserved another fate, and a bet- 
ter return from his country, after 18 
years spent in their ministry, without 
any care of his entertainments or ease, 
and little of his fortune. A man of un- 
weaned industry, inflexible cons tan cy, 
sound, clear, and deep understanding, and 
untainted integrity : so that whenever 
he was blinded it was by the passion he 
had for that which he esteemed the good 
and interest of the state. This testi- 
mony is justly due to him from all that 
practised him ; and is the more willingly 
paid, since there can be as little interest 
to flatter, as honour to reproach tho 
dead." 

Amongst the extracts from Temple’s 
correspondence, given by his biogra- 
pher, is his celebrated letter to the 
Countess of Essex, upon her grief 
occasioned by the death of her daugh- 
ter. Few have been exposed to greater 
trials of domestic affliction than this 
lady. She was the daughter of Al- 
gernon, Earl of Northumberland, and 
married to Arthur, Lord Cupel, who 
soon after the Restoration was created 
Earl of Essex. Of two daughters and 
six sons, only one daughter and one 
sou survived her, and her husband was 
found in the Tower, with his throat 
cut in 1683. 

The letter is interesting, not only 
from the circumstance which occa- 
sioned it, but from the religious feeling 
it evinces, and its exceeding beauty, 
ease, harmony, gracefulness of style. 

It is further interesting, as it satisfac- 
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torily disproves an insinuation thrown 
out by a former biographer of Temple, 
that he was a justifier of that cowardly 
crime — suicide. After observing that 
her excess of grief may lead to the 
destruction of life, he adds : 

" You will my this is your design, or 
if not, your desire. But I hope you are 
not yet so far gone, or so desperately 
bent. Your ladyship knows very well 
your life is not your own, but His that 
lent it to you, to manage and preserve 
the best you could, and not throw it 
away, as if it came from some common 
hand. It belongs, in a great measure to 
your country and your family, and there- 
fore, by all human laws, as well as di- 
vine, self-murder has ever been agreed 
upon as the greatest crime, and is pu- 
nished here with the utmost shame, which 
is all that can be inflicted upon the dead. 
If we do it, and know that we do it by 
a long and continued grief, can we think 
ourselves innocent ?” 

“ When you go about to throw away 
your health, or your life, so great a re- 
mainder of your own family, and no 
great hopes of that into which you have 
entered, and all by a desperate melan- 
choly, upon an accident past remedy, and 
to which all mortal race is perpetually 
subject; for God's sake, madam, give me 
leave to tell you, that what you do is not 
at all agreeable either with so good a 
Christian, or so reasonable, or so great a 
person as your ladyship appears to the 
world in all other lights. I know no 
duty in religion more generally agreed 
on, nor more justly required by God 
Almighty, than a perfect submission to 
his will in all things; nor do I think any 
disposition of mind can please him more, 
or become us better than that of being 
satisfied with all he gives, and contented 
with all that he takes away. None, I 
am sure, can be of more honour to God, 
nor of more ease to ourselves : for if we 
consider him as our Maker, we cannot 
contend with him ; if as our Father, we 
ought not to distrust him ; so that we 
may be confident whatever he does is in- 
tended for good, and whatever happens 
that we can interpret otherwise, yet we 
can get nothing by repining, nor save any 
thing by resisting. ... If you look 
about you, and consider other lives as 
well as your own, and what your lot is 
in comparison with those that have been 
drawn in the circle of your knowledge, 
if you think how few are born with 
honour, how many die without name or 


children, how little beauty we see, how 
few friends we hear of, how many dis- 
eases, and how much poverty there is in 
the world, you will fall down upon your 
knees, and instead of repiniog at one 
affliction, will admire so many blessings 
as you have received at the hand of 
God. . . . God Almighty gave you 
all blessings of life, and you set your 
heart wholly upon one, and despise or 
undervalue all the rest : is this lus fault 
or yours ? nay, is it not to be very un- 
thankful to heaven, as well as very scorn- 
ful to the rest of the world ? Is it not 
to say, because you have lost one thing 
which God has given, you thank him for 
nothing he has left, and care not what 
he takes away ? Is it not to say, since 
that one thing is gone out of the world, 
there is nothing left in it which you think 
can deserve your kindness or esteem? 

. . . Your extreme fondness was, 

perhaps, as displeasing to God before, as 
now your extreme affliction ; and your 
loss may have been a punishment for 
your faults in the manner of enjoying 
what you had. It is at least pious to as- 
cribe all the ill that befals us to our own 
demerits, rather than to injustice in God; 
and it becomes us better to adore all the 
issues of his providence in the effects, 
than inquire into the causes; for sub- 
mission is the only way of reasoning be- 
tween a creature and its Maker ; and 
contentment in his will is the greatest 
duty we can pretend to, and the best re- 
medy we can apply to all our misfor- 
tunes.” 

After these appeals to religion, he 
gives worldly reasons for controlling 
the violence of her grief; urging her 
duty to her husband, her son, and her 
friends : 

“ I was in hope,” he says in con- 
cluding, “ that what was so violent could 
not be so long ; but when I observed it 
to be stronger with age, and increase like 
a stream, the farther it ran ; when I saw 
it draw out such unhappy consequences, 
and threaten no less than your child, 
your health, and your life, I could no 
longer forbear this endeavour, nor end 
without begging of your ladyship, for 
God’s sake, and for your own, for your 
children, and for your friends, for your 
country’s and for your family’s, that you 
would no longer abandon yourself to dis- 
consolate passion, but that you would at 
length awaken your piety, give way to 
your prudence, or at least rouse up the 
invincible spirit of the Percy*, that 
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never yet shrunk at any disaster ;• that 
you would sometimes remember the 
great honours and fortunes of your fa- 
mily — not always the losses; cherish 
those views of good-humour that are 
sometimes so natural to you, and sear up 
those of Ul, that would make you so un- 
natural to your children, and to yourself; 
but above all, that you would enter upon 
the cares of your health and your life, 
for your friend’s sake, at least, if not for 
your own.” 

Temple’s long intimacy and appa- 
rent cordiality with Lord Arlington, 
seems to us not very reconcileable with 
his general character. Firm as the 
Lord Chamberlain certainly was, and 
devoted to Charles in his adversity, 
his conduct as a statesman, when Se- 
cretary of State, and as adviser of his 
royal master, was anything but com- 
mendable. The portrait which the 
author of * Grammont” gives of him 
is remarkable. Speaking of his un- 
successful negociations in Spain, he 
says : 

“ Quoiqu’ il n* y efit pas reussi pour 
les interdts de sou maitre, il n’ y avail 
pas tout-a-fait perdu sou temps : ear il 
avait parfaitement attrapd par son exte- 
rieur le serieux et la gravetd des Es- 
pagnols: et dans les affaire® il imitait 
assez bien leur denteur. Il avait une 
Cicatrice an Travers du nez, qui couv- 
rait uoe longue mouche, ou pour mieux 
dire, une petite emplfitre en losange. Les 
blessures au visage donnent d* ordinaire 
certain air violent et guerrier qui ne sied 
pas mal. C’ etait tout le contraire a son 
egard, et cette empl&tre remarquable s' 
etait teUement accomod6 a 1' air myste- 
rieux dn sien qu* il semblait y aj outer 
quelque chose d' important et de capable. 
Arlington, a 1* abri de cette contenance 
composes d* une grande acidity pour le 
travail et d' une impenetrable stupidity 
pour le secret, s' etait donne pour grand 
politique : et n' ayant pas le loisir de 1' 
examiner, on 1' avait cru sur sa parole, et 


ou 1' avait fait ministre et secretaire d' 
stat sur sa mine." 

Hume and Burnet speak of him in 
terms of great disparagement. He is 
however, more favourably viewed by 
his biographer in the M Biographic 
Britan nica and Clarendon, who did 
not like him, speaks of his pleasant 
and agreeable humour. Temple and 
be at length became estranged from 
one another. The first palpable occa- 
sion of this seems to nave been the 
marriage of the Princess Mary with 
the Prince of Orange. Lord Danbv, 
then Lord Treasurer, and Temple 
seem to have completed the arrange- 
ments for this alliance, and Arlington 
was chagrined at not having any parti- 
cipation in them. When William ar- 
rived in England, in the latter end of 
1677, Charles still wanted to postpone 
the match. Temple was employed to 
remonstrate with him, on behalf of 
William, on which occasion Charles 
said : 14 Well, I never was deceived in 
judging of a man's honesty by his 
looks ; and if 1 am not deceived in 
the Prince's face, he is the honestest 
man in the world, and I will trust him, 
and he shall have his wife." The 
marriage was immediately accom- 
plished. 

For several years previous to what 
Lady Gifford calls M the surprising 
Revolution of 1688," Temple had 
lived secluded, between Sheen and 
Moor- Park. At the latter end of 
1 686 he waited on James the Second, 
at Windsor, to assure him that he 
never would again enter upon any 

} )ublic appointment, and begged his 
avor and protection to one who would 
always live a good subject. James, 
who used to say that it was Sir Wm. 
Temple’s character always to be be- 
lieved, promised him what he desired, 
but made him some reproaches for not 
coming into his service upon the 


• On this passage, with one from the “ Essay on Ancient and Modern Learning,” 
Blair, after noticing an unharmonious sentence from Tillotson, says : “ Observe, 
now, on the other hand, the ease with which the following sentence glides along and 

the graceful intervals at which the pauses are placed Here every thing 

is at once easy to the breath, and grateful to the ear ; and it is this sort of flowing 
measure, this regular and proportional division of his sentence, which renders Sir 
Wm. Temple's style always agreeable. I must observe, at the same time, that a 
sentence with too many rests, and these placed at intervals too apparently measured 
and regular, is apt to savour of affectation.*' — i. 325. 
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landing of William. John Temple, 
who then resided at Sheen, and had 
married a rich French heiress, the 
daughter of Monsieur Duplessiu Ram- 
bouillet, a French Protestant, in vain 
solicited his father's permission to 
meet the Prince. He had promised 
James never to engage in any illegal 
measure in opposition to the Crown, 
with a reserve of the case of the in- 
troduction of foreigners into this coun- 
tiy. He conceived he could take no 
part in the revolution, consistently with 
this promise, but upon the abdication 
of the King his scruples were so far 
removed that he waited upon the Prince, 
who was at Windsor, and took his son 
with him. The Prince pressed him to 
come into his service, and paid him 
two or three visits at Sheen ; but 
Temple’s resolution (now in his 61st 
year) was not to be shaken, and he re- 
turned to Moor-Park, in the latter end 
of 1689, to be out of the way of fur- 
ther solicitation. In the first mo- 
ments of the struggle, as remarked 
by his biographer, he could not have 
foreseen that it would be easy and 
bloodless. We, who only read these 
events, are apt to forget that those 
who embarked in the enterprize of 
William, were committed in a contest 
of indefinite duration and doubtful 
issue, which they might have to sustain 
with their lives and properties, amidst 
confiscation and carnage. They might 
have been required to act over again 

the scenes of the Great Rebellion, 

not those of the Glorious Revolution. 
As Mr. M'Auley remarks, in a review 
of Sir James Mackintosh’s “ Fragment 
on the Revolution 14 Every man who 
then meddled with public affairs, took 
his life in his hand. Men of gentle 
natures stood aloof from contests in 
which they could not engage without 
hazarding their own necks, and the 
fortunes of their children. This was 
the course adopted by Sir William 
Temple, by Evelyn, and by many other 
men, who 'were in every respect admi- 
rably qualified to serve the state.” 

Temple’s son, however, ultimately 
accepted, and apparently with his fa- 
ther’s permission, the situation of se- 
cretary at war. Within a week after- 
wards he was found drowned in the 
Thames, having left this writing be- 
hind him : “ I wish the King all hap- 
piness, and abler servants than John 


Temple.” The causes of this unhappy 
occurrence remain in obscurity. Lady 
Gifford, alluding to his death, thus con- 
cludes her interesting memoir : 

w With this deplorable accident ended 
all the good fortune so long taken notice 
of in our family, and but too well con- 
firmed the rule that no man ought to 
think his life happy till the end of it. 
With this load of his affliction, and my 
own, and all of us with hearts oppressed 
we returned with Sir William Temple and 
his desolate family to Moor- Park, and 
he had so firm a resolution of passing 
his life there, that I believe another such 
Revolution itself would not have altered it. 
God Almighty only knows how he shall 
be pleased to dispose of what remains to 
him, who upon all the dismal accidents 
that happened in his life, I have so often 
heard repeat these words, ‘ God's holy 
name be praised.'" 

It was about the period of the Re- 
volution that the connection between 
Sir William Temple and Jonathan 
Swift commenced. Soon after his 
death Swift published a collection of 
his letters. 

“ Shortly after coming under his roof 
he tried to propitiate his patron by com- 
pliments in verse. The ode which he 
addressed to him in June 1689, we leave, 
as to its poetical merit, to the biographers 
of its author ; but the topics are not un- 
interesting in a life of Temple. The 
burden of the song is, that Temple was 
the first man who was learned without 
pedantry. Alost men the young poet 

in. 

*“ Purchase knowledge at th’ expense 

Of common breeding, common sense. 

And grow at once scholars and fools; 

Affbct ill mannered pedantry. 

Rudeness, ill-nature, incivility. 


IV. 

" ‘ Thrice happy you have ’scap’d this general pest. 
Those mighty epithets, leam’d, good, and great. 
Which we ne’er joined before, but in romances 
meet. 

We find in you at last united grown. 

You cannot be compared to one ; 

I must, like him who painted Venus* lace, 
Borrow from every one a grace. 

Virgil and Epicurus will not do, 

Their courting a retreat like you, 

Unless I put in ttesar's learning too ; 

Your happy frame at once controls 
This great triumvirate of souls.* ” 
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44 Other topics of praise are his detection 
of political intrigues and machinations** — 
vu. 

** * The wily tricks of state, those jugglers' tricks, 
Which we call deep designs, and politics ” 

“ His success in peaceful negotiations ; 
and his desertion of politics and 
courts for the pleasures of the country. 
This choice of topics shows the character 
of that reputation which Temple desired 
and obtained from his cotemporaries as 
well as from posterity. It will not 
escape notice that Epicurus is one of the 
heroes of whom the triple hero of Moor 
Park is compounded. 

“ After two years Swift went to Ire- 
land for his health, and it was not until 
after his return that his talents greatly 
improved by copious reading, and his 
powers of observation did obtain for him 
a share of Sir William's confidence. In- 
deed he was certainly now treated as one 
of the family, and occasionally made one 
of the party when the king himself, who 
occasionally visited Moor Park, was pre- 
sent. 

44 There is, unfortunately, little record 
of what passed between Temple and his 
royal acquaintance, or even of the sub- 
jects upon which King William consulted 
him, but his advice was asked occasionally 
upon matters of high importance. For 
the Earl of Portland came to consult 
him, by the King's command, on the ex- 
pediency of refusing the royal assent to 
the bill for triennial parliaments. Sir 
William Temple’s advice was, that the 
bill should pass, and he employed Swift 
to draw up reasons for it taken from 
English history. Temple's opinions in 
favour of a conciliatory treatment of par- 
liament, would doubtless have induced 
him to advise that a bill which had passed 
both houses should be accepted by the 
Kiog ; and he might easily have satisfied 
William from history, that, in point of 
fact, short parliaments had been usual ; 
and that tho two parliaments of longest 
duration (1640 and 1661) were by no 
means favourable to the monarchy. 
Swift, who was sent to the Earl of 
Portland urith the reasons for passing 
the bill, says, that the King had been 
persuaded that Charles the First lost his 
crown by passing one of the same pur- 
rt ; whereas the truth was, that Char- 
' ruin was rather owing to the bill 
which put it out of his power to dissolve 
the parliament. It was the long parlia- 
ment which went to war with him. The 
reasonings of Temple and Swift did not 
prevail. The Kiug would not at that 
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time pass the bill About this time 
Temple, who was an habitual sufferer 
from gout and other painful disorders, 
felt seriously ilL On his recovery, Swift 
made another copy of verses. He now 
abandoned the Pindaric stanza, and with 
his measure in some degree changed his 
tone : his compliments were accompanied 
with something like complaint. As our 
business is not with Swift, we will pass 
over the lines intended perhaps as a 
delicate compliment to the admirer of 
Cowley where 

44 1 Deduction's broken chain. 

Meets and salutes her sister-link again,' 
u and dwell on the lines in which Lady 
Temple is introduced : — 

44 4 As parent earth, burst by imprisoned winds. 
Scatters strange agues o'er men's sickly minds. 

And shakes the Atheist’s knees : such ghastly fear 
Late I beheld on every face appear. 

Mild Dorothea, peaceful, wise and great. 
Trembling, beheld the doubtftil hand of fete ; 

Mild Dorothea, whom we both have long 
Not dared to Injure with our lowly song, 

Sprung from a better world, and chosen then 
The best companion for the best of men : 

As some fair pile, yet spared by zeal and rage* 

Lives pious witness of a better age ; 

So men may see what once was womankind. 

In the fair shrine of Dorothea's mind.' 

44 But he apostrophizes himself in lines 
which have been supposed, and with 
reason, to refer to the uncomfortable 
state of his mind and prospects while re- 
siding with Sir William Temple: — 

44 4 An abandoned wretch by hopes forsook ; 

Forsook by hopes, ill-fortune's last relief. 

Assign’d for life to unremitting grief. 

For let heaven’s wrath enlarge those weary days 
If hope e’er dawns the smallest of its rays.’ 

44 And 

— Thy few ill-presented graces seem 
To breed contempt where thou hadst hoped es- 
teem.’ ” 

44 A complaining dependent, especially if 
he complains in verse, will generally ol»- 
tain compassion ; his readers are apt to 
think him in the right, particularly if 
they are themselves literary men : these 
not only sympathise with the sufferer, 
but record his griefs. 

44 Swift’s biographers accordingly, in- 
cluding the last and most eminent. Sir 
Walter Scott, have deemed him ill-used 
by Sir William Temple, at least at this 
period of their connection. But it is at 
least as probable that Swift was unrea- 
sonable in his expectations, as that 
Temple was luke-warm in his patronage. 
Swift’s complaints began as early as 1692, 
when he was about twenty- five years obi, 
and had been with his patron scarcely 
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two years. Having made up his mind to 
go into the church, he had received from 
Sir William Temple a promise of his 
influence in obtaining preferment : — 4 1 
am not to take orders,’ he says, in a 
letter of 29th November, 1692, 4 until 
the King gives me a prebend ; and Sir 
William Temple, though he promises me 
the certainty of it, yet is less forward 
than I could wish, bemuse, I suppose he 
believes I shall leave him, and upon some 
accounts he thinks me a little necessary 
to him.’ Such is Swift’s representation; 
in the absence of Temple’s we roust recol- 
lect that Swift had no claim upon him but 
that of service, and that however valuable 
the services of the secretary might have 
been, it was unreasonable to expect that 
they should be continued a little longer, 
before they were rewarded by a provision 
for life. Hut we do not know that Sir 
William Temple had already had it in 
his power to procure this prebend, or had 
neglected any opportunity of obtaining 
it. When Swift himself became a cour- 
tier, and liable to the solicitations of all 
his Irish cousins, he must have learned 
that the most powerful influence cannot 
at all times command even the smallest 
preferment. Nearly two years afterwards, 
in which period, no doubt. Sir William 
had perceived his talents and usefulness, 
and had accordingly put him forward 
even in his intercourse with the King, 
Swift left Moor Park, and thus announced 
his departure: — 4 1 forgot to tell you 1 
left Sir William Temple a month ago, 
just as I foretold it to you, and every- 
thing happened thereupon exnctly as I 
guessed. He was extremely angry I left 
him, and yet would not oblige himself 
any farther than upon my good behaviour, 
nor would promise any thing firmly to 
me at all, so that every body judged I 
did best to leave him.* Swift might 
certainly forget to tell his cousin of his 
leaving Moor Park ; but when his me- 
mory returned he ought to have told the 
story fully and fairly. He was told it 
elsewhere: — 4 Although his fortune was 
very small, he had a scruple of entering 
into the church merely for support; and 
Sir William Temple, who was then 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, offered 
him an employ about £120 a year in that 
office, whereupon Mr. Swift told him, 
that having now an opportunity of living 
without being driven into the church for 
a maintenance, he was resolved to go to 
Ireland to take holy orders ; he was re- 
commended to the Lord Capel, then Lord 
Deputy, who gave him a prebend in the 
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North worth about £100 a year.’ Surely, 
considering that Swift had come to Sir 
William Temple a very few years before 
for £20 a year and his board, this offer, 
with the alternative of remaining longer in 
his service, and then obtaining preferment 
in the church, was not illiberal. Whether 
Temple was angry as Swift avers, or cold 
as Sheridan assumes, we know not ; but 
he gave Swift no substantial ground of 
complaint, still less if, as is probable, he 
gave him the recommendation to Lord 
Capel which procured him the prebend 
in the North. Some months after his de- 
parture, being about to take orders. Swift 
applied to Sir William for the necessary 
testimonial. 4 I entreat your honour will 
please to send me some certificate of my 
behaviour during almost three years in 
your family, wherein I shall stand in 
need of all your goodness to excuse my 
many weaknesses and oversights, much 
more to say any thing to my advantage. 
The particulars expected of roe are what 
relate to morals and learning, and the 
reasons for quitting your honour's family; 
that is, whether the last was occasioned 
by any ill actions. They are all left en- 
tirely to your honour’s mercy, though in 
the first I think I cannot reproach myself 
any farther, than for infirmities.* Sir 
William Temple, who probably thought 
himself the injured party, received this 
as a sufficient atonement, and gave a tes- 
timonial so prompt and satisfactory that 
Swift obtained orders within twelve days 
of his application. Surely nothing in 
Swift’s character makes it improbable 
that his patron had something to forgive 
whether of unbecoming behaviour or un- 
reasonable expression of disappointment. 
It is to the credit of both parties that the 
breach was not irreparable. Swift took 
possession of the prebend of Kilroot; 
found it intolerably dull, and after an ab- 
sence of about a year, readily accepted an 
invitation to return to Moor Park, where 
he remained during the life of the pro- 
prietor. From this time there was no 
acknowledged disagreement between these 
two eminent persons; and Swift, whose 
salary and situation in the family had 
probably been improved, does not appear 
to have complained that he was not pre- 
ferred in the church, or indeed to have 
wished to alter his condition.” 

44 Early in the year 1694-5, being then 
in the 67th year of his age, Sir William 
Temple lost his wife, with whom he had 
lived in great harmony for forty years. 
We knew enough of Dorothy Osborne 
in her early intercourse with her future 
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husband, to lament deeply the want of a 
more intimate acquaintance with her as 
Lady Temple. Enough appears in the 
mention occasionally made of her by 
Temple, and his correspondents to show 
that she enjoyed his full confidence. It 
is one of the advantages which a politician 
possesses who is honest and firm in his 
principles, and has no intrigue in his dis- 
position, that he can freely communicate 
with' an intelligent wife, upon matters 
which are necessarily of the greatest im- 
portance to himself, and that he can tell 
her of his own deeds and thoughts upon 
public affairs without corrupting her mind 
or conveying to it misgivings as to his 
own rectitude. An upright man with a 
sensible and good wife, has a second con- 
science, less easy than the other to be 
cajoled or disregarded. The following 
notice of Lady Temple is in the additions 
to Lady Gifford’s manuscript : — * She 
was a very extraordinary woman, as well 
as a good wife, of whom nothing more 
need be said to her advantage, than that 
she was not only much esteemed by his 
friends and acquaintances, some of whom 
were persons of the greatest figure, but 
valued and distinguished by such good 
judges of true merit as King William 
and Queen Mary, with whom she had 
the honour to keep a constant corres- 
pondence, being justly admired for her 
fine style and delicate turn of wit and 
good sense in writing letters ; and whom 
(the Queen) she outlived about a month, 
the deep affliction for her Majesty’s de- 
plorable death having hastened her own. 

“ We do not hear of any intercourse 
between Temple and the other literary 
men of his age. Probably his employ- 
ments and residence abroad had connected 
him almost exclusively with politicians, 
until so late a period of his life, that now 
that he had forsworn politics, and devoted 
himself to his library and his garden — he 
had no opportunity of diverting the 
course of his acquaintance. John Evelyn 
was only a few years older than Temple, 
and had in common with him a love of 
books and plants, neutrality in the revo- 
lution, and retirement in Surrey; but 
there was no intimacy, apparently no 
acquaintance, between these eminent 
men. Had Evelyn, indeed, been at 
Temple's side when he wrote upon an- 
cient and modern learning, the Fellow of 
the Royal Society might have taught 
him to pay greater respect to the disco- 
veries of Newton and Harvey. 

“ An anecdote without date, and 
without reference to authority, is related 


by Dr. Arbuthnot of* the intercourse 
between Sir William Temple and the 

Irish president of the Royal Society : 

* Sir William Temple and the famous 
Lord Brouncker, being neighbours in the 
country, had frequently very sharp con- 
tentions: like other great men one would 
not bear an equal, and the other would 
not admit a superior. My Lord was a 
great admirer of curiosities, and had a 
very good collection, which Sir William 
used to undervalue, on all occasions 
disparaging every thing of his neigh- 
bour’s, and giving something of his own 
the preference.* This by no means 
pleased his lordship, who took all oppor- 
tunities of being revenged. One day, as 
they were discoursing together of their 
several rarities, my lord very seriously 
and gravely replied to him, « Sir William, 
so no more of the matter ; you must at 
length yield to me, having lately got some- 
thing which it is impossible for you to 
obtain; for my Welsh steward has sent 
me a flock of geese ; and these are what 
you can never have, since all your geese 
are swans.' 

'< Lord Dartmouth, whose annotations, 
upon Burnet’s History of his Own Times, 
have lately brought him before the public, 
appears to have been in his youth fa- 
miliarly acquainted with Sir William 
Temple; the only anecdote which he 
gives us, evinces the freedom with which 
the old diplomatist conversed with young 
men, (for Dartmouth was at the time 
only 26 years old,) as well as his appreci- 
ation of republican writers. * When 
Sidney’s large book upon government,’ 
says Lord Dartmouth, * came out in the 
reign of King William, Sir William 
Temple asked me if I had seen it: I told 
him I had read it ail over ; he could not 
help admiring at my patience, but desired 
to know what 1 had thought of it : 1 said 
it seemed to me wrote with a design to 
destroy all government. Sir William 
Temple answered, that it was for want 
of knowing the author; for there was 
one passage in it which explained the 
whole, which was this: If there be any 
such thing as divine right, it must be 
where one man is better qualified to 
overn another than he is to govern 
imself ; such a person seems by God 
and nature designed to govern the other 
for his benefit and happiness. Now, I that 
knew him very well can assure you that 
he looked upon himself to be that very 
man so qualified to govern the rest of 
mankind.’ 

“ Temple’s personal intercourse with 
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Algernon Sidney was chiefly in their 
early life. In the reign of Charles the 
Second he was very guarded in his con- 
ference with so obnoxious and dangerous 
a man ; and so far as we can judge from 
Sidney's letters at the time of the council 
scheme, no intimacy had been renewed 
between these two persons, whose cha- 
racters greatly differed, during that period, 
when conciliation of popular leaders was 
the momentary feeling of the court.” 

This conversation with Lord Dart- 
mouth, which the date of the publica- 
tion of the discourse upon government 
fixes in the year 1698, is the last re- 
corded occurrence in the life of Sir 
William Temple. 

To the memoirs of her brother which 
Lady Gifford wrote was affixed “a 
character” describing him as he was in 
1690, about the 63d year of his age. 
Some of the most interesting parts of 
this sketch are now for the first time 
published. After describing his per- 
son and his lively wit and humour in 
conversation, she adds : 

“ He never seemed busy in his greatest 
employments, and was such a lover of 
liberty, that I remember when he was 
young, and his fortunes low, to have 
heard him say he would not be obliged, 
for five hundred a year, to step over a 
gutter that was in the street before his 
door. He hated the servitude of courts ; 
said he could never serve for wages, nor 
be busy (as one is so often there) to no 
purpose, and never was willing to enter 
upon any employment but that of a public 
minister. He was a great lover of music, 
seldom without it in his family; fond of 
pictures and statues, as far as his fortune 
would reach ; sensible extremely to good 
air and good smells, which gave him so 
great an aversion to the town that he 
once passed five years at Sheen without 
seeing it. The entertainments of his life 
were the conversation of liis friends, and 
scenes he had made pleasant about him 
in his garden and house ; riding and 
walking were the exercises he was most 
pleased with after he had given over 
tennis; and when he was disabled from 
these two by the gout, passed much of 
his time in airing in his coach, that was 
not spent in his closet. 

44 He had been a passionate lover, was 
a kind husband, and a kind 'and in- 
dulgent father, a good master, and 
the best friend in world and the most 
constant; and knowing himself* to be 
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so, was impatient of the least sus- 
picion or jealousy from those he loved ; 
often reflected his own happiness in a 
wife that was pleased to see him so, and 
in return was easy to consent to anything 
she liked. He was ever tied to the 
memory of those he had once loved and 
esteemed; wounded to the heart by grief 
upon the many losses of his children and 
friends, till recovered by reason and phi- 
losophy, and that perfect resignation to 
Almighty God which he thought so ab- 
solutely a part of our duty upon these 
sad occasions of his saying ‘His holy 
name be praised ! His will be done !’ 

** ^ *th this warmth in his kindness* 
he was not without strong aversions, so 
as to be uneasy at the first sight of some 
he disliked, and impatient of their con- 
versation ; apt to warm in disputes and 
expostulations, which made him hate the 
one and avoid the other, which he used 
to say might sometimes do well between 
lovers, but never between friends. He 
turned his conversation to what was more 
easy and pleasant, especially at table, 
where he said ill humour ought never 
to come, and that those who could 
not leave it behind for the time, ought 
to stay away with it. 

44 He never ate abroad when he could 
avoid it, and at home of as little as he 
thought fit for his company, always of 
the plainest meats, but the best chosen, 
and commonly dining himself of the first 
dish, or whatever stood next him; and 
said he was made for a farmer and not a 
courtier, and understood being a shepherd 
and a gardener better than an ambas- 
sador. If he was ever inclined to excess, 
it was in fruits, which by his care and 
application he was always furnished with 
the best of from his own garden. He 
loved the taste of good wines, and those 
best that w'ere least kind to him, and 
drank them constantly, though never 
above three or four glasses : thought life 
not worth the care many were at to pre- 
serve it, and that ’twas not what we ate 
or drank, but excess in either that was 
dangerous.” 

44 He naturally loved play, and very 
deep too, without any application, and by 
reckoning his losses several years found 
himself every one of them so considerable 
a loser he resolved to give it quite up. 

“He lived healthful till forty-two, 
then began to be troubled with rheums 
upon his teeth and eyes, which he attri- 
buted to the air of Holland ; and w’hich 
ended when he was forty-seven in the 
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gout, upon which he grew very melan- 
choly, being then ambassador at the 
Hague. 

M His fortune was never great, but very 
different at the different parts of his 
life; he began the world and had several 
children with but £500 a year, yet had 
always money by him ; after his father's 
death itencreased to £1400, which was the 
most he ever had coming in besides the 
Master of the Rolls* place of Ireland, 
which King Charles the Second gave 
him the reversion of after his father, who 
kept it during his life. And the pre- 
sents made him in his several embassies 
were laid out in the purchase and build- 
ing his three houses, of which that in 
London was wholly for his wife ; and in 
what he laid out considered nothing of 
show, no more than in anything else but 
what he thought fittest for his family, 
and most convenient to that and himself. 
Nothing was ever spared, so that those 
who knew him little thought him rich ; 
to whom he used to answer pleasantly, 
that he wanted nothing but an estate ; 
and was really so, in having all he cared 
for, nobody being less expensive upon 
themselves, wore always the plainest 
stuffs, and for many years the same 
colour. But nobody was ever more 
generous to his friends, or more charitable 
to the poor, in giving often to those who 
wanted it, except common beggars, who 
he chose rather to relieve by giving to 
the parish than be troubled with crowds 
of at his doors, though with such he was 
often moved too. I have known him to 
give three hundred pounds at a time, often 
one hundred. He always rewarded his 
servants when they did well, and parted 
with them when they did not ; conversed 
with the meanest of them ; was all the 
Hfe of his family, that looked as if they 
had no life when he was out of it, which 
do man I believe was ever so seldom, 
from the youngest I ever remember him.” 

« He died at Moor Park in the be- 
ginning of 1699, as we are informed 
by this entry in a journal which Swift 
is said to have kept of his last illness. 

• January 27tb, 1699 (N. S.) He died 
at one o’clock this morning, and with 
him all that was good and amiable 
among men.' Further particulars of 
his death we have none, except that a 
sermon was preached at Farnham on 
the occasion of his death, by a clergy- 
man of the name of Savage. 

• Charles 
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" According to his directions his 
heart was buried under a sundial, 
which still remains in his garden ; and 
his body in Westminster Abbev, where 
the tablet, which was afterw ards set up 
in conformity with his will, is still to 
be seen. 

“ His character has been sketched 
by some master-hands. Amongst 
others, Fox in his historical work says 
of him : — 

“ Even Sir William Temple, who ap- 
pears to have been one of the most honest 
as well ns most enlightened statesmen of 
his time, could not believe his* treachery 
to be quite so deep as it was in fact, and 
seems occasionally to have hoped that he 
was in earnest in his professed intentions 
of following the wise and just system 
that was recommended to him. Great 
instances of credulity and blindness in 
wise men are often liable to the suspicion 
of being pretended, for the purpose of 
justifying the continuing in situations of 
power and employment longer than strict 
honour would allow. But to Temple's 
sincerity his subsequent conduct gives 
abundant testimony. When he had 
reason to think that he could no longer 
be useful to his country, he withdrew 
wholly from public business, and reso- 
lutely adhered to the preference of philo- 
sophical retirement, which, in his circum- 
stances, was just in spite of every temp- 
tation which occurred to bring him back 
to the more active scene. The remainder 
of his life he seems to have employed 
in the most noble contemplations and 
most elegant amusements; every enjoy- 
ment heightened, no doubt, by reflecting 
on the honorable part he had acted in 
public affairs, and without any regret on 
his own account (whatever he might feel 
for his country) at having been driven 
from them.” 

Again : — 

“ Sir William Temple, whose life and 
character is a refutation of the vulgar 
notion, that philosophy and practical good 
sense in business are incompatible attain- 
ments.” 

Nor can we dispense with the evi- 
dence of Sir James Mackintosh : — 

“ Sir William Temple was a most 
admirable person. He seems to be the 
model of a negotiator, uniting politeness 
and address to honesty. His merit, as a 
domestic politician, is also very great : in 

the Second. 
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an age of extremes he was attached to 
liberty, and yet averse from endangering 
the public quiet Perhaps diplomatic 
habits had smoothed away his turbulence 
too much for such a government as Eng- 
land. 

“ Foreigners also perceived, in union 
with great diplomatic address, the sim- 
plicity and moderation of his character ;• 
and for these, as much as for his politics, 
King William, when Prince of Orange, 
preferred him to all other ambassadors/' 

Hume’s criticism on Temple’s writ- 
ings is given in a hasty but characte- 
ristic manner. His style, he remarks, 
though extremely negligent, and even 


infectedwith foreign idioms, is agreeable 
and interesting. That mixture of vanity 
which appears in his works is rather a 
recommendation to them. By means 
of it we enter into acquaintance with 
the character of the author, full of honor, 
and humanity, and fancy that we are 
engaged, not in the perusal of a book 
but in conversation with a companion. 
He adds, that of all the considerable 
writers of the age of Charles the 
Second, he was almost the only one 
who kept himself altogether unpolluted 
by that inundation of vice and licen- 
tiousness which overwhelmed the 
nation. 


• “ L’Angleterre en 1689 perdit dans un simple particulier un de ses priucipaux 
ornemens; je veux dire le Chevalier Temple, qui a Igalemenl figure avecla premiere 
reputation dans les lettres et dans les sciences, et dans celles de la politque et du gou- 
vernment, et qui s’est fait un grand nom dans les plus grandes arobassades, et dans les 
premidres mediations de paix gdndrale. C’etait, avec beaucoup d’esprit, d’insinuation, 
et d’adresse, un horome simple d'ailleurs, qui ne cherchait point a paraitre, et qui 
aimait a se rejouir, et & vivre libre, en vrai Anglais, sans aucun souci de l’dlevation 
de bien ni de fortune. 11 avait partout beacoup d’amis, et des amis illustres, qui 
s’bonoraient de son commerce ." — CEuvres de St. Simon, iv. 67. 
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It was when the exultation of the 
people knew’ no bounds, at the reco- 
very of what they deemed their con- 
stitutional rights, that Mr. Flood first 
suggested any doubts respecting the 
completeness of the measures pro- 
posed for the entire security of the 
national independence. They were, 
therefore, in no temper to listen to 
him with the patient attention that 
would be necessary to enable them to 
do justice to his argument ; and he 
stood, we believe, almost alone when 
lie first suggested any grave doubts 
respecting the reasonableness of that 
tumultuary gratitude with which the 
repeal of the 6th of George the First 
was regarded. He was looked upon 
as a querulous and disaffected man, 
who felt envious of the rich harvest of 
popularity w’hich Grattan was at that 
time reaping for his patriotic labours. 
His long secession from the ranks of 
opposition caused him to be regarded 
with suspicion and resentment by 
many who had formerly been amongst 
the warmest of his friends ; and nis 


sudden defection from the ranks of 
government, and decided readoption 
of a popular line of action, excited, in 
the highest degree, the ire of the par- 
tizans of administration ; and the ex- 
traordinary measure was had recourse 
to of striking his name off the list of 
the privy Council, after he had volun- 
tarily surrendered his place. At the 
present crisis, the ministerial and the 
opposition parties were united ; and 
each expressed and exhibited towards 
him a portion of that rancour and bit- 
terness which it was but natural that 
they should feel ; the one, because 
they conceived his bearing to be sedi- 
tious and revolutionary ; the other, 
because they conceived him to be ac- 
tuated by an unworthy jealousy of Mr. 
Grattan, and an equally unworthy in- 
gratitude for British generosity, as w ell 
as distrust of British honor. 

The Irish are a mercurial and ima- 
ginative people ; and it is not surpris- 
ing that the nallucinations of Grattan’s 
splendid eloquence should, at such a 
season, have exerted a magical influ- 
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wee over their mind*. But Dugald 
Stewart has remarked, that, from the 
days of Joannes Scotus, they have al- 
ways been a people by whom logical 
reasoning has been held in high esteem; 
and the specimens which they were 
now about to receive of Mr. Flood’s 
powers in that particular, were well 
calculated to extort their admiration. 
Circumstances, also, aided the orator 
in producing the effect which he de- 
sired, and satisfied many that there 
was a foundation in fact for the doubts 
which were at first thought so prepos- 
terous and captious. Lord Mansfield, 
in the Ring's Bench in England, hesi- 
tated not to adjudicate upon a writ of 
error which had been sent from this 
country previously to the late arrange- 
ment ; as he was obliged, he said, to 
adhere to the ancient usage of his 
court, and he knew of no statute 
which abrogated that usage. “ This 
business,” Mr. Hardy tells us, “of 
mere accident, (for it was evident that 
no writ of error could again be sent 
there from Ireland,) threw* the country 
again into a flame ; and a casual judi- 
cial proceeding w as magnified into na- 
tional perfidy, and more than Cartha- 
ginian breach of faith and compact.'* 
Thus, a reaction set in in favor of 
Flood, at the very moment when his 
popularity seemed extinct for ever. 
His foresight was applauded; his saga- 
city was admired; his eariy services 
were gratefully remembered; his re- 
cent sacrifices were cordially appre- 
ciated; and people in general seemed 
desirous of atoning for the # unworthy 
Suspicious which they had entertained 
of him, by every demonstration of the 
most enthusiastic respect and affection. 

It is not our object to inquire who 
was right or who was wrong, in a mat- 
ter which can no longer interest the 
practical statesman ; but H may be ge- 
nerally observed, that the differences 
between Flood and Grattan upon this 
subject, may be explained, without im- 
puting unworthy motives to either, by 
the differences in their mental consti- 
tution. The one viewed the question 
through the medium of intellect ; the 
other through the medium of imagina- 
tion. Grattan clearly saw that a great 
acquisition had been made ; and that, 
in the nature of things, that acquisition 
could not be resumed, and would not 
be relinquished. He assumed, we 
Voi.. VIII. 
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think, too much, when he maintained 
that, in accepting the constitution of 
1762, the Irish parliament but re- 
asserted its original independence. 
Flood was not less persuaded than 
Grattan of the great importance of 
what had been gamed $ but his pene- 
trating intellect led him to look nar- 
rowly to the foundation on which it 
was built ; and be did so with a gaze 
undazzled by the glory by which it 
was surrounded. The very value 
which he set upon the recent acquisi- 
tions, only made him the more soli- 
citous that they should be placed upon 
a lasting basis ; and bis eagerness for 
legal security, led him, we think, into 
a forgetfulness of that constitutional se- 
curity which the measures in question 
carried within themselves, and by 
which any more formal recognition of 
them might well be thought to be su- 
perseded. They were but the deve- 
lopments of the national growth, which 
could, no longer be “ let or hindered” 
by the monopolizing spirit of the Bri- 
tish legislature; and however the pru- 
dent statesman might be led to fear 
that the notions of national indepen- 
dence might be pushed too far, he 
might be excused for thinking that 
they would be pushed Jar enough; 
and that the time had gone by when 
any retrogression of the spirit of li- 
berty should be seriously apprehended. 
When the rising power or the Com- 
mons is the procuring cause of any 
augmentation of the privileges of the 
people, while that power continues to 
rise, such augmentation may be consi- 
dered secure ; and he must have been 
but an unprofitable student of the signs 
of the times, who could gravely maintain 
that reprisals may be made by the 
crown upon that very increasing influ- 
ence by which its own legitimate au- 
thority is endangered. It is true, the 
case was somewhat different in 1782 ; 
as w*c had to fear not merely the regal, 
but the democratic part of the British 
legislature; inasmuch as our free trade 
might be supposed as great an object 
of jealousy to the one, as our free con- 
stitution to the other. Still neither 
could be resumed without the cer- 
tainty of convulsions that would have 
tom the empire asunder. It was clear 
that the partizaus of provincial go- 
vernment nad succumbed to the cham- 
pions of national independence. The 
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terms which had been gained by the 
latter might be considered as one of 
those riant strides in advance, which 
is made, from time to time, by the 
•nirit of the age, and which antinomies 
all the legal formalities by which it 
eoold be constitutionally resisted. As 
long as human affairs continue to pro- 
gress, these advances will be made good ; 
and should they retrograde, as legal 
barriers had not prevented the people 
from inc roach mg* upon the crown, so 
they could not prevent the crown from 
hicroaching upon the people. These, 
or such considerations, indisposed many 
to accede to Mr. Floods proposition 
for a renunciation, on the part of Eng- 
land, of any assumed right to legislate 
for Ireland ; but when the decision in 
the King's Bench in England, before 
adverted to, was made known, this in- 
disposition, it must be acknowledged, 
rapidly disappeared, and his powerful 
and lucid reasoning produced an effect 
upon the public mind that equalled his 
most sanguine expectation : 

“ The repeal of a declaratory law,” 
he said,* “(unless it contains a renun- 
ciation of the principle,) is only a repeal 
of the declaration, and not of the legal 
principle. The principle remains in full 
force unless it be renounced. This is 
Universally true, and it is strengthened in 
this case by this circumstance. Many 
acts have been made by the British par- 
liament binding Ireland, — some of them 
before the declaratory law of George the 
First. Now, whilst one of these re- 
mains, there is an exercise and a proof of 
the right, stronger, by much, than the 
declaratory law. A simple repeal, there- 
fore, of the declaratory law, is no vindi- 
cation of your legislature. But it is 
argued, that because, in your address, 
you declare that the British parliament 
had no such right, therefore the repeal, 
joined to this, will be equal to a renunci- 
ation by England. But what man in 
his senses can believe that our renun- 
ciation of the British claim can be equal 
to her own renunciation of it ? Or that, 
in any controversy, an assertion of a party 
in his own favour, is equal to the admis- 
sion of his antagonist ? If Britain renoun- 
ces it, no other power on earth can pre- 
tend to maintain it. But if all the rest 
of the World were to deny her preten- 


sions, yet as long as she maintains it, 
our rights are un vindicated, and our 
constitution is in danger. Will any man 
say, that if I ask a thing on a particular 
principle, that therefore, if I obtain it at 
all, it must follow that I obtain it on my 
own principle ? There is no such infe- 
rence in law, in logic, or in reason : it 
would only appear that the two parlia- 
ments had agreed in one point, that of 
the bare repeal ; but it never would 
appear, without an express renunciation, 
that they agreed in the renunciation also ; 
and we know the fact to be, that they do 
not agree with us in that principle. But, 
to put this argument to a decisive proof, 
let us suppose that, after such a simple 
repeal, at a future day the British par- 
liament should revive the principle, and 
make a law for us ; suppose that Ireland 
should remonstrate upon this; suppose 
she should read that paragraph of her 
address, and quote the British repeal of 
the declaratory law, and should argue 
from both that England had for ever re- 
nounced her claim, — do you think that 
England would listen to such an infe- 
rence, or that any reasoner in Europe 
would allow the force of your argument? 
Would she allow you to piece your ad- 
dress to her act of parliament ? If you 
questioned her declaratory act, would not 
she question your declaratory address? 
Would she not appeal to the language 
held by her own members? Would she 
not appeal to words upon your own 
Journals ? Would she not appeal to the 
Science of her law of repeal, and to your 
acquiescence under that silence ? Would 
she not say that that was, virtually, a 
national relinquishment of any idea of 
renunciation ; so that the principle re- 
mained not only unrenounced, but the 
equity of it impliedly admitted by Ire- 
land, at a moment when she was the 
ablest to contest it ? 

<* But I shall be asked, (though the 
repeal of the declaratory law should be 
simple and imperfect,) whether I think 
that England will ever revive the claim? 
I answer, I cannot be certain that she 
will, neither can I be certain that she will 
not; and I ask in return, whether any 
man will be surety that she will not ; and 
if any man is weak enough to say that 
he will he so, I will tell him that this 
nation will not be weak enough to ac- 
cept of bis surety, for no mortal is ade- 


•11th June, 1782. 
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qute security In sack a case. I add, rallei renunciation by the British parka, 
that Enfkrod either has or has not a raent have any tendency to legalise ks 
possible notion of such a renewal. If usurpation? I will venture to say, that 
she has not, she will not quarrel about a renunciation of all right is the last 
renouncing it ; and if she has, the re- method that the British parliament will 
Bunctation is absolutely necessary. I think of taking by way of mtabfishkig 
add, that if she does mot renounce the her authority over Ireland. And why? 
chum, she amp, certainly, revive it ; but Because it is the most effectual method 


that if ehe does renounce it, she cannot 
certainly revive it Yes, you will say, 
for she might even repeal an act of re- 
nunciation; — and, to argue everything 
fairly, I will admit that in the utmost 
range of possibility, such an outrage is 
not unimaginable ; — but what do I infer? 
M>t that I should, he the more negligent , 
but that l ought to be the more careful ; — 
that it is my duty to make it impossible 
if I can ; and that if I cannot do so, it 
is my duty to make it next to impossible. 
It is abstnd to say, because I cannot 
make a thing physically impracticable, 
that therefore I should leave it morally 
easy ; but it is good sense to say, that I 
will make a thing as difficult as I can, 
though I cannot make it as difficult as I 
would; and that if I cannot make a 
thing impossible, I will make it uext to 
impossible.” 

In reply to Mr. Grattan's argument, 
that to contend as he did for the ne- 
cessity of a renunciatory act, implied 
a state of legislative suoordination in 
this country, and that even if Great 
Britain offered us a charter, to accept 
of it wonld be derogatory to our 
rights ; he observed : 

44 But the honourable gentleman 
would not accept a great charter from 
the British parliament, so jealous is be 
of its authority ; nor would I, provided 
it contained an assertion of its legislature 
over us, because that would be nominally 
a great charter, but really a defeasance 
and a concealment of our constitution. 
Now this is impliedly the case, in an act 
merely and simply of repeal; but if it 
contained a renunciation of all such au- 
thority, I would accept it, because then 
it would indeed be a great charter. For 
what was the great charter of our early 
kings to their subjects? Was it not, in 
fact, a renunciation of the usurpations of 
those kings, and nothing more ? It was 
not a donation, but a mere recognition 
of the rights of the subject ; which re- 
cognition became necessary only in con- 
‘sequence of regal usurpations. Now, I 
ask, did those kings, or any other part of 
m a nkind , ever think that in renouncing 
those usurpations, they re-established 
them ? No man was ever so frantic as 
to suppose it How then could a pa- 


on earth of defeating it. The sound of 
an English act of parliament ought not 
to frighten as out of the ssnse of it. If 
the sound of it could be destructive to 
us, an act of repeal would be as noxtoos 
as an act of renunciation ; and if the 
sense of it can be salutary, it is by Us 
being an act of renunciation.” 

He then proceeded to show that the 
faith of nations, on which Mr. Grattan 
was disposed to rely, was no sufficient 
security ; that England herself evinced 
her sense of this, by not relying upon 
it in the case of Ireland ; and that we 
were not called on to treat her with 
more of ceremony than she treated us; 
that all our recent acquisitions were 
resisted as long as they could be re- 
sisted by her power ; and, ultimately, 
extorted from her fears rather than 
conceded by her sense of justice. 

M The honourable member,” he pro- 
ceeded to say, “ brought forward, in the 
form of an address, an assertion of your 
exclusive legislature. A huge majority 
refused to affirm it. I brought it on 
again, by a resolution then simple, that 
you yourselves were the only representa- 
tives of the people ; a huge majority re- 
fused to affirm it. These reiterated de- 
feats struck like thunder upon the hearts 
of the people ; nnd in these decided and 
stupendous majorities they thought they 
saw the death of the constitution. A 
voice from America shouted to li- 
berty. The echo of it caught your people 
as it passed across the Atlantic; and they 
renewed the voice until it reverberated here . 
What followed? All the propositions 
that had been separately reprobated, were 
now collectively adopted. The represen- 
tatives of the people articulated at length 
the sense of the constituents. The case* 
of Ireland, originally stated by the great 
Molyneaux, and burned at the revolution 
by the parliament of England, is not now 
afraid of the fire. It has risen from that 
pbcenix urn, and with the flames of ks 
cradle it illuminates our isle. What is 
the result? It is now in your power, 
and I trust it will be in your wisdom to 
do final justice to the rights and the in- 
terests of your country. For myself I 
hope I have not been peculiarly wanting 
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to them. At an early period of my life, 
on a question of embargo, in consequence 
of a proclamation founded on nn English 
act of parliament, 1 brought the criminal 
gaxette within these walls, and at your 
bar I arraigned the delinquent. The 
house was alarmed, and 1 withdrew my 
motion on the proclamation being 
withdrawn. If you ask why I did not 
pursue it to a formal declaration of right? 
I answer, (for I wish to be answerable to 
you for every part of ray life,) that the 
time was not ripe for it. The first 
spring of the constitution is the elective 
power of the people. Till that was re- 
inforced , by limiting the duration of par- 
liaments, nothing could be done. The 
people wanted constitutional privilege. 
Till the fabric of usupation, founded on 
the law of Poyning, had been shaken to 
its foundation, little could be done. The 
parliament wanted conscious dignity. Till 
the people were armed, the nation 
wanted military power. These were 
necessary antecedents. The public mind 
wanted much cultivation. The seed, 
too, was necessary to be sown ; and if I 
have not been wanting to the preparation 
of the soil, may I not be permitted to 
watch over the harvest ? To that har- 
vest, too, as well as to every other, a 
prosperous season was necessary; and 
that season presented itself in the Ame- 
rican war. When, therefore, in that season, 
and in the sunshine of his own abilities, the 
Rt. Hon. Gent, brought forward a declara- 
tion of rights in Lord Buckingham’s go- 
vernment, after the administration had 
amended his proposition for the purpose 
of defeating it, I stepped forward, in 
office as I was, and at the hazard of that 
office, and rescued the principle from the 
disgrace of a postponement, or from the 
ruin of a rejection. In this session, 
too, I hope that my humble efforts have 
not been peculiarly wanting. In ability 
1 will yield to many ; in zeal, to none ; 
and if I have not served the public cause 
more than many men, this at least I may 
say, I have sacrificed as much for it. 
Do you repent of that sacrifice, if I am 
asked ? I answer, no. Who could re- 
pent of a sacrifice to truth and honour ; 
to a country that he loves, and to a 
country that is grateful ? Do you re- 
pent of it ? No. But I should not re- 
joice in it, if it were only to be at- 
tended with a private deprivation, and 
not to be accompanied by all its gains to 
my country. I have a peculiar right, 
therefore, to be solicitous and ardent 
about the issue of it, and no man shall 
stop me in my progress. 


“Were the voice with which I titter 
this, the last effort of tin expiriug nature ; 
were the accent which conveys it to you 
the breath that was to waft me to that 
grave to which we all tend, and to which 
my footsteps rapidly accelerate, I would 
go on. I would make my exit by a loud 
demand of your rights. And I call upon 
the God of truth and liberty, who has 
so often favoured you, and who has of 
late looked down upon you with such a 
peculiar grace and glory of protection, to 
continue to you his inspirings ; to crown 
you with the spirit of his completion ; and 
to assist you against the errors of those 
that are honest, as well as against the 
machinations of all that are not so.** 

This is, surely, a splendid senatorial 
effort ; and the concluding paragraph, 
as well as the allusion to America in 
the former part, rises to the sublime. 
The whole is conceived and executed 
in a style of the severest and the most 
elevated grandeur. But his motion, 
which was to refer the question of the 
validity of simple repeal to the judges, 
was rejected without a division. Grat- 
tan’s star still maintained itself lord 
of the ascendant. The reasonings of 
Flood, however, rapidly propagated 
themselves through the country. The 
most eminent legal authorities assented 
to the correctness of his legal positions. 
The Volunteers caught the alarm. He 
was addressed by one body after another, 
until all Ireland seemed to be converted 
to his opinion; and “simple repeal 1 * 
was scouted as utterly inadequate and 
delusive. It would be well for his 
fame if he was as temperate in not 
abusing as he was skilful and deter- 
mined in gaining this victory. 

But the armed association of the 
Volunteers was now the pride and the 
hope of Ireland. To the powerful 
demonstration of national zeal and 
unanimity, made by this great body 
of military citizens, many ascribed the 
relinquishment of those principles of 
domination, which heretofore charac- 
terized the policy of England ; and 
Flood fully succeeded in persuading 
them, that all that had been as yet ac- 
complished, amounted to no more than 
a respite from tyranny, and that until 
the power of legislating for Ireland, 
both internally and externally, was ex- 
pressly renounced, the nation must 
ever be exposed to a capricious in- 
vasion of its independence. When 
once suspicion has been excited in a 
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•anguine people, the quickness and 
violence or their resentment is fully 

E portioned to their generous credu- 
G rattan now found that the 
i of his popularity was rapidly upon 
the ebb ; and as the reasonings of 
Flood, which were so logically con- 
clusive, and by which so many others 
were convinced, were never regarded 
by Atm as any thing better than the 
cavilings of moody discontent, he ex- 
hibited, in dealing with the question, 
a peevish exasperation, which caused 
him to lose considerable ground with 
many of his former ardent admirers. 
In truth, he could no more be com- 
pared with Flood in discussing ® prin- 
ciple , than Flood with him in dijfiaing 
a sentiment ; and, as formerly he had 
the advantage in competing with Flood 
in kit element, so now Flood had the 
advantage in contending with him 
upon his own. The crocodile had 
before caught the lion in the water, the 
lion now got the crocodile on dry 
land. Accordingly, his triumph was so 
complete, as to blot out every trace of 
previous humiliation. Addresses and 
congratulations continued to pour in 
upon him from all parts of the country, 
until the national determination was so 
folly manifested, that the minister could 
no longer resist it He wisely judged 
that it would be highly impolitic to 
contend for the shadow after he had 
parted with the substance; and prudently 
resolved to anticipate any formal de- 
mand of the Irish House of Com- 
mons, by passing through the British 
legislature, early in the ensuing ses- 
sion, an act of renunciation. 

Mr. Flood, in his reply to an ad- 
dress from the Connaught volunteers, 
used some words at which Mr. Grattan 
took offence. A challenge ensued, and 
the parties were prevented meeting 
only by the interference of the civil 
powers. Both were men of the coolest 
and most determined courage ; and it 
is to be feared, that had they met in 
the field, the consequences would have 
been fatal. Better was it, therefore, 
to have reserved the explosion of their 
mutual hate for the terrific wordy con- 
flict which afterwards took place be- 
tween them in the Irish parliament 
This occurred upon the 28th of 
October, 1783, upon occasion of a 
motion by Sir Harry Cavendish, re- 
commending retrenchment. Flood 


laboured under severe illness, and sup- 
ported the views of the mover ; at the 
same time adding some words which 
slightly modified his motion, as he 
conceived it did not go far enough. 
He did not utter a word at which any 
one should have taken offence. Grat- 
tan’s speech in reply was an effusion 
of splenetic personal malignity. He 
sneered at Flood’s affectation of illness, 
taunted him by implication with apos- 
tacy, and openly upbraided him with in- 
consistency — he was now recommending 
economy, whereas, he said, he was no ene- 
my to profusion, when he accepted office 
in Lord Harcourt’s administration. W hen 
he concluded, Flood rose, and said — 

“ The right honourable member can 
have no doubt of the propriety of my 
saying a word in reply to what he has 
delivered. Every member in the house 
can bear witness of the infirmity I men- 
tioned, and, therefore, it required but 
little candour to make a nocturnal at- 
tack upon that infirmity. But 1 am not 
aftaid of the right honourable member ; 

1 will meet him anywhere, or upon any 
ground, by night or by day. I would stand 
poorly in my own estimation, and in my 
country's opinion, if I did not stand far 
above him. I do not come here, dressed 
in a rich wardrobe of words to delude the 
people. I am not one who has promised, 
repeatedly, to bring in a bill of rights, yet 
does not bring in that bill, or permit any 
other person to do it. I am not one who 
threatened to impeach the Chief Justice 
of the King's Bench for acting under an 
English law, and afterwards shrunk from 
that business. I am not the author of 
the simple repeal. I am not one who, 
after saying the parliament was a parlia- 
ment of prostitutes, endeavoured to make 
their voices subservient to my interest, 
i am not one who would come at mid- 
night, and attempt, by a vote of this 
house, to stifle the voice of the people, 
which my egregious folly had raised 
against me. I am not tne gentleman 
who subsists upon your accounts. I am 
not the mendicant patriot who was 
bought by my country for a sum of 
money, and then sold my country for 
prompt payment. I am not the man 
who in this house loudly complained of 
an infringement made by England, in in- 
cluding Ireland in a bill, and then sent a 
certificate to Dungannon that Ireland 
was not included. I never was bought 
by the people, nor ever sold them. The 
gentleman says he never apostatized ; but 
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I aay I never changed by principles ; let 
every man say the same, and let the people 
then, if they can, believe them. But if it be 
so bad a thing to take an office in the state, 
how comes the gentleman connected with 
persons in office? — They, I hope, are men 
of virtue ; or how came the gentleman so 
closely connected with Colonel Fitz- 
patrick ? I object to no man for being 
in office ; a patriot in office is the more a 
patriot for being there. There was a 
time when the glories of the great Duke 
of Marlborough shrank and withered 
before those of the right honourable gen- 
tlemen — when palaces superior to Blen- 
heim were to be built for his reception — 
when pyramids and pillars were to be 
raised, and adorned with emblems and 
inscriptions, sacred to his virtue ; but the 
pillars and pyramids are now sunk, though 
then the great Earl of Chatham was held 
inferior to him ; however, he is still so 
great, that the Queen of France, I dare 
say, will have song made on the name 
Grattan. 

“ Lord Harcourt practised economy ; but 
what was the economy of the Duke of 
Portland? £ 100,000 was voted to raise 
20,000 seamen, though it was well known 
that one-third of that number could not 
be raised. And what was the application 
of the money ? It was applied to the 
raising of the execrated fencibles. 

“ It is said I supported Lord Hnrcourt’s 
administration. It is true, but I never 
deserted my principles, but carried them 
into the cabinet with me. A gentleman, 
who now hears me, knows that 1 pro- 
posed to the Privy Council an Irish 
mutiny bill, and that not with a view of 
any parliamentary grant. I supported an 
absentee tax ; and, while I was in office* 
registered my principles in the books of 
government; and the moment I could not 
influence the government to the advan- 
tage of the nation, 1 ceased to act with 
them. I acted for myself. 1 was the 
first who ever told them that an Irish 
mutiny bill must be granted. If this 
country is now satisfied, is it owing to 
that gentleman? No. The simple re- 
peal, disapproved and scouted by all the 
lawyers in England and in Ireland, shews 
the contrary ; and the only apology he 
can make, is, that he is no lawyer at all. 
A man of warm imagination, and bril- 
liant fancy, will sometimes be dazzled 
with his own ideas, and may for a mo- 
ment fall iato error ; but a man of sound 
head could not make so egregious a 
mistake ; and a man of an honest heart 
would not persist in it alter it was dis- 


covered. 1 have now done, and give ma 
leave to say, if the gentleman enters often 
into this kind of colloquy with me, he 
will not have much to boast of at the end 
of the session.” 

This was followed, on the part of 
Mr. Grattan, by the splendidly vitu- 
perative philippic, which, in onr sketch 
of that distinguished man, we have in 
a former number, presented to the 
reader. Flood rose to reply a second 
time ; but whether the state of his 
health would or would not have en- 
abled him at that moment to proceed, 
the unanimous feeling of the house 
made it apparent that the business bad 
gone far enough ; and when he was on 
the point of giving utterance to the 
indignant feelings that possessed him, 
and had proudly vindicated his ac- 
ceptance of office, by saying, that he 
44 performed more service to the conn- 
try, with the first office of the state at 
his back, than his honourable adver- 
sary with mendicaacy behind him," the 
Speaker respectfully interposed, and 
put an end to further discussion, re- 
gretting that he had not before cat 
short an altercation between honour- 
able members, inconsistent with the 
usages of parliament. It was, however, 
felt by every one, that Flood should 
have a further opportunity of vindi- 
cating his fame, from an attack which 
he certainly had not provoked, and 
which, from the intensity of its viru- 
lence, as well as its concatenated se- 
verity, bore so many marks of pre- 
meditation. Accordingly, on the Fri- 
day following, be was permitted to 
address the nouse, for the purpose of 
removing the aspersions which were 
cast upon him ; and he did so in a 
strain of simple manly eloquence, of 
which we shall afford the reader an 
opportunity of judging for himself. We 
would feel that we had not dealt fairly 
by this great man, if, in this brief sketch 
of bis life, we did not suffer him to 
make his own defence, against the most 
powerful attack that ever was made 
upon his political integrity. Having 
experienced some little interruption in 
the commencement of bis speech, upon 
the ground that it was unparliamentary 
to refer to a former discussion, he thus 
proceeds : — 

“ I take this matter up, upon the 
ground of an interrupted debate ; it is in 
that light it comes within order. I have 
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a right to begin where I was interrupted ; 
hat, sir, there ere some cases of so par- 
ticular a nature, that a strict adherence 
to a general order would be the height of 
injustice. The attack made upon my 
person went hack not only to the ar- 
guments of two or three days before, but 
to the conduct of twenty years antece- 
dent ; therefore, sir, I hope, that if ani- 
madversions of twenty years are allowed 
to one, I icay have an opportunity of re- 
ferring to arguments used three days aga 
With respect to that period of my life* 
which is despatched by the word intem- 
perate, I beg gentlemen would consider 
the hard situation of public characters, 
if that is to be their treatment. That 
period takes in a number of years, not 
less than sixteen, in which there were 
live administrations, and in which the 
public were pleased to give me their sen- 
tence of approbation. Sir, it includes, 
for I wish to speak to facts, not to take it 
up upon epithets, it includes the Duke of 
Bedford's, Lord Halifax's, the Duke of 
Northumberland's, Lord Hertford’s, and 
Lord Towasbend's. 

M Now, sir, as to the fact of intempe- 
rance, 1 will state to yon how that stands, 
aad let the gentleman see how plain a 
tale wiU pat him down* Of those five 
adanaisUntione, there were three to which 
1 was so far from giving an intemperate op- 
position, that I could not be said, in any 
sense of the word, to oppose them at all. 

1 mean the three first. 1 certainly voted 
against the secretary of the day, but 
oftener voted with him. In Lord Hert- 
ford's administration, I had attained to 
a certain view and decided opinion of 
what was fit, in mv mind, to be done for 
this country. I had fixed upon three 
grant objects &f public utility. I endea- 
voured to attain them, with that spirit 
and energy with which it is my character 
aad nature to speak and to act. As I must 
take the disadvantages of my nature, I 
will take the advantages of it too. These 
three great objects were resisted by that 
administration. What was the conse- 
qneoce ? A conflict arose between that 
administration aad me; but that conflict 
ought not to be called opposition on my 
part. No ; it ought rather to be called 
•ppoation on theirs. 1 was the pro- 
pounder, aad they resisted my proposi- 
tion*. This may be called a conflict, not 
an opposition to that administration. 
What were those three objects? One 
was to prove that the constitution of 
parliament in this kingdom did still exist; 
that it had not been taken away by the law 
of Poyuings, but that it was an infamous 


perversion of that statute, by which the 
constitution had suffered. The other 
was the establishment of a constitutional 
military force, in superaddition to that of 
a standing army. The only idea that 
ever occurred in England, or any free 
country in Europe, I adopted, namely, 
that of a constitutional militia. At that 
time the idea of a volunteer force had not 
arisen, therefore 1 adopted the idea which 
at that time appeared to be tbe best. 
The third great object 1 took up as ne- 
cessary for this country, was, a law for 
limiting the duration of parliament. 
These were three great, salutary, and 
noble objects, worthy of the enlarged 
mind of an enlarged country. I pursued 
them with ardour, I do not deny it ; but 
I did not pursue them with intemperance. 

I am sure I did not appear to the public 
to do so ; they gave my exertions many 
flattering testimonies of their approba- 
tion. There is another proof that I was 
not intemperate. I was successful ; in- 
temperance and miscarriage are apt to go 
together, but temperance and success are 
associated by nature. This is my plain 
history with regard to that period. The 
clumsiness or virulence of invective, may 
require to be sheathed in a brilliancy of 
diction ; but plain truth and plaiu sense 
are best delivered in ptain terms. I notpr 
come to that period in which Lord Har- 
court governed, and which is stigmatized 
by the word venal. I say Lord Har- 
court's, for in my consideration of his ad- 
ministration, I will include that of Lord 
Townshend. If every man who accepted 
an office is venal, and an apostate, I cer- 
tainly cannot acquit myself of the charge, 
nor is it necessary. I should have so 
many associates in the crime, if ever 
there was a crime in what such multitudes 
would defend. I am sensible multitudes, 
majorities, would not be wanting to de- 
fend that. But I say, either it is a crime, 
or it is not. If it be a crime univer- 
sally, let it be universally ascribed. 
But, sir, I say, it is not fair that one 
set of men should be treated by that 
honourable member as great friends, 
and lovers of their country, notwith- 
standing they are in office; and an- 
other man, because be was in office, 
should be treated as an enemy and ap 
apostate. But what is the truth. Every 
thing of this sort depends upon the prin- 
ciples on which office is taken, and on 
which it is retained. With regard to me, 
let no man imagine 1 am preaching np a 
doctrine for my own convenience : there 
is not a man less concerned in the pro- 
pagation of it. I have no treaty with 
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the right honourable gentleman on the 
floor, nor shall I hare any. 

•• Now, sir, I beg leave shortly to state 
the manner in which I accepted that of- 
fice, which I give you my word, I never 
will resume. It was offered to me in the 
most honourable manner, with an assu- 
rance not only of being a placeman, for 
my own profit, but a minister for the be- 
nefit of my country. My answer was, 
that I thought, in a constitution such as 
ours, an intercourse between the prince 
and the subject, ought to be honourable ; 
the being a minister ought to redound to 
a man's credit ; but I lamented that it often 
happened otherwise. Men in office often 
gave up those principles which they main- 
tained before. I told them, therefore, that 
my objections were not to the going into 
office, but to the following the examples 
which I had sometimes seen before me. 
I mentioned the public principles which I 
held. I said, if consistently with those 
principles, from an atom of which I 
would not depart, I could be of service 
to his Majesty's government, I was 
ready to be so. I speak in the presence 
of men who know what I say. After 
the office had come over, and landed in 
this kingdom, I sent in writing to the 
chief governor, that I would not accept 
the office unless upon that principle. 

** Thus, sir, I took office ; the admi- 
nistration before I opposed, only in part 
of it ; in the first session of Lord Towns- 
hend, I did not oppose ; I never opposed 
Lord Townshend, till after his proroga- 
tion and protest. This appeared to me 
an infamous violation of the privileges of 
parliament. With regard to money bills, 
and after that protest, by which he en- 
deavoured to make the journals of the 
' House of Lords, instead of being the re- 
cord of their privileges, the monument of 
their disgrace, I opposed him. Now, what 
did I oppose in that administration? — 
’The violation of the privilege of this 
House, with regard to monev bills, and 
the wanton augmentation of offices, by 
the division of the board of commissioners 
into two parts. In Lord Harcourt’s ad- 
ministration, what did I do ? I had the 
two boards of commissioners reduced again 
into one, I do not say my single voice 
effected this, but as far as it had any effi- 
cacy, it insisted on having the twelve 
commissioners again reduced to seven, and 
the two boards reduced to one, a saving, 
including the whole arrangement, of 
twenty thousand pounds a year to the 
'nation. It went further : it insisted to 
have every altered money bill thrown out, 
and privy-council bills not defended by the 


crown. Thus, instead of giving sanction 
to the measures I had opposed, my con- 
duct was in fact to register my principles 
in the records of the court, to make the 
privy-council a witness to the privileges 
of parliament, and to give final energy to 
the tenets with which I commenced my 
life. Economy did not stop with the re- 
duction of the commissioners* hoards. — 
The right honourable gentleman who has 
censured me, in order to depreciate that 
economy, said, that we had swept with 
the feather of economy, the pens and 
paper off our table. A pointed and bril- 
liant expression is far from a just argu- 
ment. This country has no reason to be 
ashamed of that specie* of economy, when 
the great nation of Great Britain has 
been obliged to descend to an economy 
as minute. Neither, sir, was this all : it 
is not my fault if infinitely more was not 
done for this country upon that occasion; 
they were offered a saving ; they did not 
choose to take it — they were offered the 
absentee tax, and they refused it. I am 
not to blame for that; it was a part of the 
saving proposed. If administration were 
wrong on that occasion, they were wrong 
with the prejudices of half a century; 
they were wrong with every great 
writer that had ever written upon the 
subject of Ireland ; they were wrong 
with some of the plainest principles, as it 
seems, of human nature in their favour. 
1 will suppose the determination not to 
accept it, to have been right, still it was 
meritorious in administration to offer it ; 
and to shew that I was not under any un- 
due influence of office, I appeal to the 
memory of many men present — whether, 
when the disposition of the house was 
made to alter upon that subject, and when 
administration yielded, not unwillingly, to 
the violence of parliament, I appeal to 
the conscious and public knowledge of 
many, whether I did veer and turn about 
with the Secretary, er whether I did not 
make a manly stand in fhvour of that 
principle. After having pledged myself to 
the public, 1 would rather break with a 

million of administrations than retract. 

I had not only adhered to it, but, by a sin- 
gular instance of exertion, 1 forced it a 
second time under the consideration of this 
House. That this benefit was lost to this 
country, if it be a benefit, was not my 
fault. One thing I most go back to ; I 
had repeatedly pressed the bill for limiting 
the duration of parliament. In Lord 
Townsbend’s time I brought it in finally, 
and crowned it with success ; thus I re- 
stored to the universal community of Ire- 
land a right of which they had been 
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robbed for near a century, namely, their 
Krai aad fundamental franchise as electors, 
without which this House is but a sha- 
dow. And thus, after haring restored 
that root of all their other rights in Lord 
Townehend's administration, after having 
restored economy, and reduced twelve 
commissioners to seven in Lord Har- 
court's, I went on to the great measure 
which I have mentioned, the militia law ; 
and when a right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Ogle) moved that question, I en- 
gaged all the interest I could with go- 
vernment in behalf of it ; I rose up to 
second his motion, and declared I would 
support him and bis militia bill to the 
last ; accordingly, I gave him the assis- 
tance of my poor labour, and it was car- 
ried. Thus, therefore, sir, I say, that in 
that administration in which 1 accepted 
office, instead of relinquishing my prin- 
ciples, 1 preserved them. Instead of 
getting a minority to vote for them, I 
brought the majority to give an efficient 
sanction to their truth. By entering into 
office upon that occasion, and acting as 1 
did, I acted the part of an honest minister 
betw e en the mince and the people. In 
so I think I was more a patriot 
than if, out of office, I had made empty 
declamations on empty subjects, without 
say advantage to the public. Most of 
those who hear me can recollect the 
state of this kingdom at the close of Lord 
Townshend’s administration. I appeal to 
them all, and I ask, what was then my 
repute in the nation ? I will not say it 
was the first, or the second, or the third, 
hot did it not stand in an honourable 
rank, and among the foremost rather 
than among the last? In Lord Har- 
court’s government, the Vice- Treasurer- 
ship was offered me, accompanied with 
every declaration that could render it ac- 
ceptable to an honourable mind. When 
that office was offered to me, was my si- 
tuation that of a reprobated man ? Did 
the administration of England send over 
an office usually reserved for the parlia- 
ment of England, and offer it of their 
■own accord to a reprobated man ? I take 
the facta of both countries to disprove this 
calumny. Is it since I have become a 
mark of obloquy ? I flatter myself not. 
Lotd Buckingham’s administration suc- 
ceeded. With regard to Lord Harcourt's 
adm ini st ra tion, the objection is, 1 did too 
.much : the charge with regard to the 
other is, I did too little for it : those two 
accusations ran u little in contrary direc- 
tion, and like a double poison, each may 
cure the operation of the other ; but the 
fact is this, I acted not upon visions and 


imaginations, but on sound common sense, 
the best gift of God to man, which then 
told me, and which still whispers that 
some administrations deserve a more active 
support than others ; that soma adminU- 
tratioDS deserve little of either ; I adapted 
my conduct to those three conditions — I 
did not run headlong against government 
at one time, and with government at 
another, but adapted my conduct, as I 
ought to do, to what I saw and what I 
felt. Did I support Lord Harcourt? — 
•Why? Because be gave me an influence 
in his councils. It is nonsense to say, a 
man is not to support his own councils. 
Bnt the next administration took another 
direction, and they did not give me any 
influence on their councils. What was 
the consequence ? I did not give them 
support. Was there anything more fair ? 
I felt myself a man of too much situation 
to be a mere placeman. If not a minister 
to serve my country, I would not be the 
tool of salary. What was the conse- 
quence ? I voted with them in matters 
of importance when they were clearly 
right ; I voted against them in matters of 
importance when they were clearly wrong ; 
and in matters of small moment I did not 
vote at all; — and why ? I scorned, by 
voting for them in such matters, to seem 
to pay court. To vote against in such 
matters would have been absurd. What 
remained ? Not to vote at all. If you 
call that absconding, going behind the 
chair, or escaping into the corridore, call 
it what you please, I say it was right. — 
This is my plain way of dealing ; it is 
common sense. I told Lord Buckingham 
1 would not attend the cabinet councils of 
the sage Mr. Heron. Was that dupli- 
city ? I think not. I did more ; I sent 
my resignation to England, to the same 
friend through whom the first communi- 
cation was made to me on the subject of 
office, bnt Irom the ideas of friendship to 
me, he took time to consider, and at length 
declined to deliver my resignation. I 
have said something to the middle period, 
I shall come to the third, vis. Lord Car- 
lisle’s administration, in which my conduct 
has been slandered as tbe conduct of an 
incendiary. Wben that idea took place 
in some minds, I cannot tell, but this I am 
sure of, that the right honourable gentle- 
man who censured me, was called an incen- 
diary at the same time, and so perhaps might 
I, but I am sure that the right honourable 
gentleman at that time, did not think me 
an incendiary more than himself. There 
was not a single instance in which he did 
not cooperate. If I am an incondiary, 1 
shall gladly accept, therefore, of the so- 
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ciety of that right hoaourable gentleman, 
under them me appellation. Bnt he laughed 
aai the folly of the accusation at that time, 
nod eo do I now. If 1 was aa incendiary, 
it was for moving what the parliaments 
of both kingdoms have since given their 
sanction to. If that is to be an iueendi- 
ary, God grant l may continue so ! la 
this administration it was that I was 
dismissed from office. Now, sir, I do 
nut know that in general, my dismission 
from office was thought any disgrace to 
roe. 1 do not think tais house or the na- 
tioo thought me dishonoured by that dis- 
mission. The first day I declared those 
sentiments for which I was d ismis sed 
— / remember it well— I thought it for 
my honour; some very honourable aad 
worthy gentlemen, some since dead, and 
some still alive, one of them whom I shall 
ever lore andshall ever lament; one of them 
is dead since to every thing but his own 
honour, and the gratefhl memory of his 
country; one of them who thought me 
so Kttle of the character of an incendiary, 
that he eroesed the house together with 
others, to congratulate me on the honour 
of my conduct, and to embrace me in open 
parliament. At that moment 1 think 1 
stood clear to the imputation of being an 
incendiary. The character of an incen- 
diary, therefore, seems to have been su- 
perinduced upon me of a sudden ; it has 
sprouted out and germinated from thatroot 
of much evil, the simple repeal. Sinee that 
moment only, it seems that I have been 
going down in the opinion of the public ; 
since that moment they have found out that 
my character and conduct deserve all re- 
probation, and deserve the brand of being 
an incendiary ; and yet I can hardly pre- 
vail upon myself to think that is the case, 
because since that moment, I have re- 
ceived more honourable testimonies from 
every corner of the kingdom, than that 
right honourable member has received in 
the same period. I shall return once 
more to the sentiments of that beloved 
character I have just described. He was 
a man over whose life, or over whose grave 
envy never hovered. He was a man 
wishing ardently to serve his country 
hhnself, but not wishing to monopolise 
the service ; — wishing to partake and to 
communicate the glory of what passed. — 
He gave me, in his motion for a free trade, 
a full participation of the honour. Upon 
another occasion he said — I remember the 
words — they are traced with the pencil of 
gmtitude on my heart : he said, “ that 
I was a man whom the most lucrative of- 
fice in the land had never warped in point 
of integrity.” The words were marked ; 


I am sore I repent them fairly — they are 
words I should be proud to have inscribed 
upon my tomb. Consider the man front 
whom they came ; consider the magnitude 
of the subject on which they were spoken ; 
consider the situation of the person con- 
cerned, and it adds to, and multiplies the 
honour. My noble friend*— I beg pan- 
don, he did not live to be ennobled bp 
patent, but be was born snaohted by na- 
ture; his situationatthatmoment was this: 
he had found himself obliged to surrender 
office, and enter into active opposition to 
that government from whom be had re- 
ceived it I remained in office^ though un- 
der the circumstance of having sent in my 
resignation. That he did not know. In po- 
litical position, therefore, we were contra- 
distinguished to each other. He did not 
know, while be was doing justice to me, 
but that he might be doing political de- 
triment to himself ; he did not know but 
he might serve the administration be op- 
posed ; but careless of anything except 
justice and honour, he gave the sentiments 
of h» heart and he approved. 1 have 
mentioned, air, that short period, dur- 
iag which the character of aa incendiary, 
if at all applicable to me, must have 
come upon me in the night like an enemy, 
and have taken me unawares. I cannot 
think the opinion of the public so trans- 
formed, when I see every corner of the 
country expressing their approbation of 
my conduct, one after another ; great 
and respectable societies of men, com- 
pared with whose sentiments the obloquy 
of an individual sinks into nothing. — 
Even this very day, I have received 
from the united delegates of the province 
of Connaught, an approbation, with one 
voice, as they express it, of that conduct 
which had been slandered as the conduct 
of an incendiary. Here is a congrega- 
tion of men, not one of whom I have 
ever seen, to no one of whom I have 
ever a chance of doing a service, who 
could have nothing in contemplation, 
but tbe doing an act of justice! Sir, 

1 may say, I bad tbe same sanction 
from another province, that of Ulster^- 
But it seenuf I went to Belfast in the 
character of an incendiary; I went to 
Dungannon in the character of an incendi- 
ary. Now, I went to neither of these 
places but by an invitation, and if a per- 
son invited be an incendiary, what will 
those be that give the invitation ? If I 
am an incendiary, all Ulster is an in- 
cendiary— if I am an incendiary, all 
Connaught is an incendiary — with two 
provinces, therefore, at my back, and 
with tbs parliament of England behind 
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mi in their having coincided honour, 
ably and nobly in that sentiment, which 
1 sustained, — 1 think 1 am not much 
afraid of any single and solitary accuse- 
tion. But I hare not only the parlia- 
ments of both kingdom* 1 have the ju- 
dicial power in my favour. If my doc- 
trine was not right. Lord Mansfield's 
was not right ; 1 ask you was he wrong ? 
It has been said he was the enemy of 
both countries on that occasion. But 
has the accusation been proved ? Lord 
Mansfield has many political enemies. — 
The administration at the time would 
have been glad to have proved him an 
eoeroy to both countries; yet was there 
a man in the parliament of England, 
the greatest enemy to that noble judge, 
who attempted to find fault with his 
conduct? After having mentioned the 
judicial power, let me come to a highly 
reepectable body, the corps of lawyers in 
this country, who, after six months* me- 
ditation, by a committee chosen by bal- 
lot, gave their sanctioa to that opinion, 
which ie the opinion of an incendiary if 
1 deserve that name. If Lord Mans- 
field be an incendiary — if tbe parliament 
of England be aa incendiary — if the 
cerpe of lawyers are incendiaries— if the 
Ulster delegates are incendiaries — if the 
Connaaght delegates are incendiaries — . 
and all the societies who have joined 
that opinion throughout the kingdom — if 
all of these he incendiaries, in the name 
of God, let me be added to the number, 
and let me be am incendiary too. But 
though I may be $uch an incendiary, I will 
never be that which would deserve the 
name. I will never, by any hollow com- 
position, lay the seeds of future dissen- 
sion. I will go clearly and fulty to the 
work. I will be satisfied when satisfac- 
tion is given ; my nature is as prone to 
satisfaction, and as distant from chagrin 
as that of any man. I appeal to those 
who know me from my childhood, first 
at a public school, then at the Univer- 
sity of this kingdom, then at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and afterwards daring 
twenty-four years, taking no very private 
part, within the walls of this House. I 
have spoken to facts. 1 do not mean to 
arraign : every man may be mistaken, and 
I wish to suppose any man to be really 
mistaken rather than to be so intcndedly, 
I would rather reconcile all men to the 
poblic, than make unnecessary divisions. 
But though 1 would do every thing a mao 
can do to prevent dissension, I ennuot be 
expected to sacrifice my character to un- 
limited obloquy. Sir, one circumstance 1 
must mention, as it is somewhat extra- 


ordinary t-~H has been said by some au- 
thority, on that side of the question, that 
I am tha outcast of government, and of 
my prince. Certainly sir, my dismission 
from office was attended with the extra- 
ordinary circumstance of my dismission 
from council. There, 1 suppose, it is that 
the right honourable member has culled 
me the outcast of government and of 
my prince. It certainly, air, was an ex- 
traordinary transaction, but it was done 
in the case of Mr. Pultney; it was done 
in the case of the Duke of Devonshire ; 
therefore 1 suppose it will not be a deci- 
sive proof of a reprobated or factious 
character in the person to whom it hap- 
pened. It is the first time it has been 
mentioned to my disadvantage. It was, 
in the House of Lords of England, men- 
tioned to tbe disadvantage of the minister 
who was supposed to have done it, by a 
most respectable character; it was thought 
not to my dishonour here ; it was thought 
not to my dishonour in the House of 
Lords of Ireland, where I have lately ret 
ceived from a very eminent peer, the 
sanction of sentiments very different from 
these, in a word, it is but the sentence 
of one tongue, and upon that tongue I 
leave it. I do not, however, pretend te 
dispute a ministerial fact, which a gentle* 
man in confidence alleges. He has been 
in the confidence of the Duke of Port* 
land ; he is as much a minister as any man 
who is not in office. This much, there- 
fore, I must give to this ministerial as- 
sertion, that I shall find it impossible for 
me, under such an interdict, to pay my 
respects at his Majesty’s castle of Dublin, 
which otherwise I should be prompt to 
discharge. And I mention it thus pub- 
licly, that my absence may not be inter- 
preted into any want of the most perfect 
duty and loyalty to my prince, or of tbe 
greatest respect to the nobleman who 
presides there. I am not a man formed to 
court proscription ; I will not seek dis- 
grace ; — let it remain in its den, I will not 
revoke it. Sir, I have trespassed too 
long, and I am oppressed with the weight 
and multitude of thanks which I owe yotf 
and the House ; I have troubled you too 
long upon a private subject, but with yoor 
permission, I will endeavour to make 
amends tbe next day, by bringing before 
you a subject of more importance, the 
economy ot the nation. I beg bardon for 
what I have said; 1 have promised too 
much; I am in your judgment whether I 
shall do it. You have heard what has 
passed upon tbe subject ; 1 appeal to you 
if i am that character that has been 
druwn ; if lam that character many degree, 
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1 do not deprecate your jut lice ; but I call 
for it, and exhort you, for youreelvet and 
your country, to pet rid of a member who 
would be unworthy to sit among you." 

Thus ended this celebrated contest, 
which caused not only a final separa- 
tion between these two great men, but 
a split in the Irish opposition, which 
materially impaired its power. Grattan 
and Flood were never afterwards po- 
litically united. They met, acciden- 
tally, a short time after the altercation in 
the House, and Flood bowed in such a 
way as to shew that he was quite wil- 
ling to forget what bad occurred ; but 
bis advances were received so coldly, as 
not to encourage a repetition of them ; 
and it is but reasonable to suppose that 
he would have found it easier to for- 
give a charge of apostacv, which he 
felt that he had triumphantly disproved, 
than his adversary, a charge of incapa- 
city, which the feeling of the public, as 
well as the conduct of the British mi- 
nister was well calculated to impress 
upon him the belief was thought to be 
well founded.* For our parts, we are 
slow, as the reader has seen before, to 
award to Mr. Flood, on this occasion, 
the ©raise of superior wisdom, although 
we fully acknowledge that he has amply 
entitled himself to the praise of supe- 
rior sagacity. The additional security 
to Irish legislative independence, which 
was acquired by the act of renunciation, 
always appeared to us like M painting 
the lily but we do not go too far 
when we say, that the argumentative 
powers whicn were exhibited by Flood 
m contending for that additional secu- 
rity, never have been equalled. As a 
scientific gladiator in debate, he threw 
his antagonist quite into the shade. — 
The clear, lucid, vigorous logic with 
which he pressed his positions upon the 
public, could not be for a moment 
baffled by the brilliant imagery of his 
declamatory assailant, who appeared, 
occasionally, like a naked man, con- 
tending against an armed warrior, with 
no better weapon than a peacock’s 
feather. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that he should have been struck to the 
ground ; and the public observed with 


pleasure that Flood could enjoy his vic- 
tory without any ungenerous exultation. 
The whole weight of Mr. Grattan's 
character, both public and private, was 
required to sustain him against the in- 
dignation which was felt by all right- 
minded people, at the abusive person- 
alities in which he indulged, which 
could not but be regarded by them as 
the vulgar resources of baffled malice, 
more dishonourable in their use, than 
injurious in their application. It was 
as if he had used poisoned arrows — 
and that , against a straightforward and 
manly antagonist, who was decidedly 
in the right, and who scorned even to 
resent the indignities which he received 
in any manner that could prove him 
unworthy of public estimation. All 
the amateurs in parliamentary pugilism 
would bear witness, that if Grattan was 
felled, it was by a fair knock-down blow ; 
even at the time when his great anta- 
gonist bore upon his face the marks of 
scratching ana biting which might have 
justified a severer, as well as less cere- 
monious resentment. But Flood never 
forgot what was due to his audience or 
to himself ; and, accordingly, his de- 
fence does not coatain a single sen- 
tence which, at any future period, he 
could have wished unuttered. It is 
free from a single particle of ungene- 
rous personality or envenomed vitupe- 
ration. 

It must, however, be admitted that 
the course which he now pursued in 
politics, was well calculated to beget 
alarm and distrust in many of the 
warmest well-wishers of Ireland. The 
Volunteers had now assembled, and con- 
stituted a formidable military conven- 
tion, in which questions affecting the 
legislative independence, and the po- 
litical well-being of the country, were 
debated with all the formalities of a re- 
gular parliament. The state of the re- 
presentation was a fruitful theme, which 
afforded them a specious opportunity of 
magnifying their own authority, at the 
expense of an assembly, consisting, 
chiefly, of the nominees of a few great 
landed proprietors. Of parliamentary 
reform, Mr. Flood bad always been an 


• It is Coleridge, we think, who has observed, that many a man will say “ What a 

fool I was," who would not say— “ What a rogue I was," although the chances are 
one hundred to one that ho would rather be thought a rogue than a fool. This shews 
how much less most men value conscious rectitude than public estimation. 
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advocate ; and as the time seemed fa- 
vourable for precisely such a reform as 
he desired, lie hesitated not to avail 
himself to the utmost of the power 
of this great confederacy, to enable hitn 
to accomplish his object. Lord Charle- 
mont, and others, cautiously drew back 
from the toirent which they themselves 
had caused to swell, until it now over- 
flowed its banks, and threatened the 
country with inundation. Flood boldly 
flung himself amidst its billows, and in 
doing so, he must have clearly seen 
that if he could not breast them, he 
must be swept away. 

And here it is necessary to remark 
that this great man was a decided op- 
ponent of Catholic Emancipation.* He 
was one of the first who drew a clear 
distinction between personal liberty and 
political power ; and while he readily 
consented to repeal all such ' enact- 
ments as placed any restriction upon 
the former, over the latter he exer- 
cised a jealous guardianship, and even 
maintained, that if ever the elective 
franchise was extended to the Roman 


Catholics, there would be an end to thf 
integrity of our Protestant constitu- 
tion. This should be held in mind, in 
making an estimate of his plan of par- 
liamentary reform, in which lie contem- 
plated alone a Protestant constituency; 
the extension of which, at the period of 
which we write, might be carried very 
far indeed, w ithout swamping the intel- 
ligence or the property of Ireland. 

That his influence in the house had 
declined, he painfully felt ; and this 
may have been amongst his induce- 
ments to strain to its utmost that in- 
fluence which he had now obtained 
out of the house, and over a body of 
men who were looked upon as the 
armed regenerators of the constitution. 
It is by no means our intention to de- 
fend the overbearing manner in which 
he sought to impose his measures upon 
the legislature, who could scarcely 
be considered free agents had they 
adopted, unreservedly, the propositions 
which he made. Their compliance 
would, unquestionably, have appeared 
the result of intimidation. But rt must 


• The following observations, which were made on the 1 9th of February, 1782, in 
the Irish House of Commons, will put the reader in possession of Mr. Flood's views 
t upon that subject, and display, perhaps, what may now be allowed by many to be a 
statesmanlike sagacity, that is worthy of admiration: — 

Mr. Flood said, " that he always wished to embosom the Roman Catholics 
in the body of the state ; yet, without wanting praise on the one hand, or fear- 
ing censure on the other, he would, speaking neglectful of both, deliver his 
opinion on this great subject, and hoped it would be received with the same can- 
dour it was given. About five years ago, said he, a law was passed, granting 
the Roman Catholics infinitely less than is now proposed ; the day was celebrated 
with rejoicing, and it was thought we had reconciled every party. I am sorry 
fc to hear gentlemen speak as if we had done nothing for them. The right 
honourable gentleman who prepared the bill now before us, well knows that I did 
object to that indiscriminate clause. One reason was, that while you were endea- 
vouring to conciliate that estimable and beloved body of men, you seemed to hide 
your bounties, and to shew only the severity of the laws. If a sorry popish 
agent had done this, he would have been unworthy the men for whom he acted, 
and would it much surprise me? but a Protestant parliament should be wise and 
frank enough to explain and declare the whole scope of their intention. In the 
former laws, leases for years were granted to them, upon the avowed principle of 
restraining them from any influence in elections. This law then goes beyond 
toleration ; it gives them a power, and tends to make a change in the state. I 
hare a great respect for the Roman Catholics ; and though I will not con- 
demn, yet I will not wholly approve their conduct. Ninety years ago, the question 
was, whether popery and arbitrary power should be established in the person of 
King James, or freedom and the Protestant religion in the person of King 
William. Four-fifths of the inhabitants of Ireland adhered to the cause of King 
James; they were defeated, and I rejoice in their defeat The laws that fol- 
lowed this event, were not laws of persecution, but of political necessity; and 
are you now prepared for a new government? Can you poesibly suppose, that 
though the Roman Catholics prefer yon to every other people, they will pre- 
fer you to themselves? . What then is the consequence, if you give them equal 
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be hold in mind that the period of 
which we write, anticipated, by several 
years, the horrors of the French re- 
volution ; and dear-bought experience 
had not as yet schooled the patriot 
into a salutary aversion to that popular 
violence, which has been the parent of 
so many inexpiable crimes. It may, 
also, be said, tnat Flood was not the 
mere mouth-piece of a faction. If he 
appeared in the House of Commons, 
as the delegate of the Convention, it 
was because he had succeeded in im- 
pressing upon them kis views, not be- 
cause he bad imbibed theirt. And if 
his suggestions respecting parliamen- 
tary reform were to be judged of solely 
upon their own merits, they would be 
entitled to very attentive consideration. 
But the dictation of an armed body 
was not to be endured ; and many who 
would have supported his motion, had 
it come before them in the ordinary 
way, from the questionable shape in 
which it appeared, felt themselves 
bound to protest against it, as involving 
a precedent which might lay the foun- 
dation of military despotism, and, by de- 
stroying freedom of debate, overthrow 
legislative independence. Mr. Hardy* 
thus describes the very extraordinary 


scene that took place upon the presen- 
tation of this petition, which, from the 
manner in which it was introduced, had 
more the appearance of a requisition 
from a superior authority, than a con- 
stitutional expression of the wishes of 
the people : 

“ Whoever was present in the House 
of Commons, on the night of the 29th 
of November, 1 783, cannot easily forget 
what passed there. I do not use any 
disproportionate language when I say that 
the scene was almost terrific. Several 
of the minority, and all the delegates who 
had come from the Convention, were in 
uniforms, and bore the aspect of stem 
hostility. On the other hand, the adminis- 
tration being supported ou this occasion 
by many independent gentlemen, and 
having at their head very able men, such 
as Mr. Yelverton and Mr. Daly, pre- 
sented a body of strength not always 
seen in the ministerial ranks, looked de- 
fiance to their opponents, and, indeed, 
seemed almost unassailable. They stood, 
certainly, on most advantageous ground, 
and that ground given to them by their 
adversaries. Mr. Flood, flashed with his 
recent triumphs in another place, and 
enjoying the lofty station which his abili- 
ties always placed him in, fearlessly led 


power with the Protestants? Can a Protestant constitution survive? Yet 
should the majority of this nation attempt to alter the constitution, I firmly 
believe they would be repelled by the minority, and then a total convulsion 
must follow. 

“ It h necessary, when you are granting Roman Catholics indulgence, that you 
should distinguish between the rights of property, and the rights of power. While 
a man is engaged in acquiring property, he is in a habit of industry, and when ac- 
quired, it ties him to the state. But with great respect to my right honourable 
friend, I think the question of religious toleration should have been brought on 
first, because I am certain it would not have met with a single dissenting voice, 
and it would have been a glorious opportunity of shewing the liberality of a 
Protestant parliament; but though we wish to extend toleration to Roman 
Catholics, we do not wish to shake the government. We should allow them to 
purchase lands, but we should carefully guard against their possessing any power 
in the state. Therefore, for the benefit of all, and, that we may not destroy the 
balance of the state, (for I am sure no sensible Roman Catholic wishes to un- 
hinge the state, ^ let us grant them full security in matters of property, but pre- 
vent their interference in matters of state. As to what has been said of the indul- 
gence granted to Protestants m other countries, I must observe, that nothing 
can be more mischievous than for one state or one individual to follow exactly 
the example of another. Difference of circumstances should produce different 
inodes of action. The Emperor of Germany is himself the sole legislator of the 
state — he is himself a Catholic — nor do the Protestants in his dominions bear the 
proportion of more than one in an hundred to his popish subjects. Betides, the 
Protestants in every country acknowledge the sovereign as head of the church, 
whereas Catholics look to a foreign jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical.* 

• Life of Lord Charlemont, Vol. ii. page l&>. 
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on the attack. Mr. Yelverton answered 
him with great animation, great strength 
of argument, and concluded with a 
generous, dignified appeal to the Volun- 
teers, whom he applauded For every part 
of their conduct, the present alone ex- 
cepted. Some speeches followed in a 
similar tone ; but the minds of men soon 
became too much heated to permit any 
regular debate whatever. It was uproar, 
it was clamour — violent menace and fun- 
bus recrimination. If ever a popular 
assembly wore the appearance of a wild 
tumultuous ocean, it was on this oc- 
casion. At certain, and those very short 
intervals, there was something like a 
calm, when the dignity of parliament, 
the necessity of supporting the constitu- 
tion, and the danger of any military as- 
sembly, were feelingly and justly expa- 
tiated on. The sad state of the repre- 
sentation was, with equal truth, depicted 
on the other side. A denial of volunteer 
i n t er f e r ence, and the necessity of amend- 
ing the representation, whether volun- 
teers existed or not* was, in the first in- 
stance, made with very imperfect sin- 
cerity, and, in the latter, with genuine 
candour. To this again succeeded tu- 
mult and confusion, mingled with the 
sad and angry voices of many who, allied 
to boroughs, railed at the volunteers 
Kke slaves, not gentlemen, and pretended 
to uphold the constitution, while they 
were, in truth, appalled at the light that 
now began, as their terror suggested, to 
pervade their ancient and ambiguous pro- 
perty. But the imprudence of the volun- 
teers was of more service to such men 
than all their array of servile hostility. 
On that night, at least, it proved their 
best safeguard, and placed them not 
within the shadowy, uncertain confines 
of a depopulated borough, but under the 
walls of the constitution itself. The 
tempest (for towards morning, debate 
(here was almost none) at last ceased. 
The question was put, and carried, of 
course, in favour of government — their 
■umbers 159; those of the opposition, 77. 
Thb was followed, and wisely too, by a 
ruMdution, < declaratory of the fixed de- 
termination of the house to maintain its 
privileges and just rights against any en- 
croachments whatever, and that H was 
then indispensably ne ce ss a ry to make such 
a declaration.’” 

Thus writes Mr. Hardy. The reader 
will be surprised to hear, that upon 
that veiy question, he spoke and voted 
with Mr. Flood* When he proceeded, 


therefore, to stigmatize the approvers 
of his resolution, he must have been 
either marvellously candid, or very for- 
getful ; for he himself must share 
largely in the censure which he be- 
stows upon those who would subject 
the House of Commons to the dicta- 
tion of a military convention. 

The same scene is thus alluded to 
by a very intelligent correspondent of 
Mr. Flood, Mr. Webb Webber;— 

" As I cannot have the pleasure of 
seeing you before you leave town, you 
mutt indulge me in a few moments' con- 
versation on paper. I congratulate with 
you on the abrupt dismission of your bill. 
It was the victory of power, not of 
prowess. Unable to cope with you 
hand to hand, they mounted the flying 
Island of Gulliver, and crashed you 
under the weight of their rubbish. I 
shall reserve for a future conversation 
the particular remarks I made on the 
whole debate ; but I cannot withhold my 
impatience to declare the pleasure 1 re- 
ceived from your conduct throughout. 
It was masterly — to my apprehension, 
consummate.” 

This is the opinion of no mean judge ; 
and although it is very possible that 
Mr. Webb Webber may have been 
biassed bv a partiality for his dis- 
tinguished friend, we are disposed to 
place the more reliance upon it, be- 
cause on other occasions he freely sug- 
gests his doubts respecting the wisdom 
of those great measures to which Mr. 
Flood was most fondly devoted. That 
in this particular instance, he was in- 
judicious in the time of bringing for- 
ward his motion for a parliamentary 
reform, no one, we think, can deny ; 
but that his conduct in the manage- 
ment of it, was such as Mr. Webber 
describes, we see no cause to question. 
The reason why his discretion was thus 
in fault, is suggested by Mr. Hardy. 
We give his explanation, not because 
his authority alone could make it good, 
but because circumstances render it 
plausible : 

“ His (Mr. Flood's) great ambition 
was, to take the lead in this question of 
reform ; and as he at that time looked to 
s seat in the British House of Commons, 
(which he soon after obtained,) his views 
would, us he imagined, be most power- 
fully aided by his splendid exertions in 
the convention, as well as the Irish par- 
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1 iamcnt, and enable him to aspire to su- 
perior rank and authority among the re- 
formists jn England, as well as those in 
Ireland. The time, however, pressed, 
and hp was obliged to go to London in 
a very few days. To relinquish the 
honour of moving the question of reform 
to any one, he could not think of ; and, 
the eagerness of some delegates co-oper- 
ating with his own personal convenience, 
he hurried it into the House of Com- 
mons." 

We leave this explanation to pass 
for what it is worth, simply adding that 
it proceeds from a gentleman whose 
stroi ig partiality for Lord Charlemont, 
and tor Mr. Grattan, should cause any 
statement which he makes to the pre- 
judice of Mr. Flood, to be received 
with very considerable caution. We 
see, however, no reason for denying 
that he may have spoken the truth in 
this particular ; and that he was right 
Hi condemning, in the memoir of nis 
noble friend, the course pursued by 
Mr. Flood, is as unquestionable as that 
be was wTong in being, on the night of 
the debate, a consenting party to its 
adoption. 

While matters were thus proceeding 
in this country, the English parlia- 
ment was divided by the two illustrious 
rivals, Pitt and Fox, respecting the 
mode of best administering the affairs 
of India. Legislative ability was never 
in greater requisition than during that 
celebrated contest ; and the Duke of 
Chandos, who had become acquainted 
with Mr. Flood during Lord Bucking- 
ham's administration in this country, 
strongly urged the latter to accept of 
a seat in the English house, as a 
theatre much more suited to the dis- 
play of his extraordinary powers, than 
was to be found in the comparatively 
provincial legislature of Ireland. Flood 
readily listened to his solicitations. He 
eould not but feel that he w as not now 
what be formerly was in his own coun- 
try ; and he might well imagine that, 
by transferring himself to another 
country, not ouly would the Bpherc of 
his usefulness be enlarged, but his 
persoual consideration would be aug- 
mented. 

That he was regarded by his noble 
friends in England, as a man whose 
powers in debate might be very im- 
portant at that critical period, is clear, 
we think, from the following extract 


from a letter written to him by the 
Duchess of Cbandos, and bearing date, 
November 29, 1783 : 

“ 1 must renew my request to you to 
take care of your health ; first, from the 
friendship I hear to you ; and next, for 
the sake of this unfortunate country, 
where your assistance is much wanted to 
save it, if possible, from sinking. I will 
hope you may not come too late. Rapid 
are the strides Mr. Fox is making to 
establish himself arbiter of these king- 
doms — which he will effectively do, if his 
East India bill passes both houses of 
parliament. Then adieu to the liberties 
of these countries ! 

“ You have done every thing you can 
do for the benefit of Ireland, consistent 
with your principles of moderation. It is 
your opinion that Ireland cannot exist 
as a nation independent of England. You 
are in the minority in your own parlia- 
ment ; you probably may be in the same 
predicament here, but then you will have 
a more ample field for the display of your 
unbounded abilities. You will shine forth 
as a bright luminary in our darkened 
hemisphere. You will make the hack- 
neyed rogues bow down their heads, 
abashed at your superior talents, founded 
on j ust and right prineiples. You have 
moderated the spirit of rebellion in your 
own country — you may do more here — 
you may prevent it.” 

It is easy to perceive from this the 
high hopes that were entertained by 
the Duke of Chandos, of what might 
be accomplished by the aid of a man 
like Flood, in defeating the machina- 
tions of Fox for securing a perpetuity 
of power, by means of the extensive 
patronage of India. It is true. Flood 
protested from the outset against enter- 
ing the British parliament as the mere 
nominee of a borough proprietor. He 
asserted his full right to freedom of 
thought and action upon every ques- 
tion which might come before him ; 
and very clearly intimated the possibi- 
lity that he might not be able to give 
that aid to his friends which the DuSce’s 
views might lead him to desire. Still 
his Grace remained under the impres- 
sion that these were general expres- 
sions, which a man of his talent and 
character might be entitled to use, but 
which were not to be construed too 
rigidly; and which, indeed, admitted 
of a construction sufficiently favourable 
to all his. objects. Mr. Flood would 
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do doubt, express his own opinions; 
but these opinions, it was honed, would 
not be very widely different from those 
which he himself entertained ; and they 
would not come with the less force, 
because they were the promptings of 
his own anient nature. All this was 
no more than natural. Mr. Flood 
acted honourably, as a man of spirit 
and independence ; and the Duke 
judged not unwisely as a politician and 
a man of the world. He, therefore, 
hesitated not to proffer to Mr. Flood 
the borough of Winchester, for which 
the latter took his seat, (having tra- 
velled post haste from Dublin, after 
the presentation of his reform petition,) 
on the very last night for the discus- 
sion of the celebrated India bill, which 
was big with the fate of the adminis- 
tration. 

The subject was one upon which he 
was not prepared. Of the voluminous 
parliamentary reports upon it, which 
lay upon the tabic of the house, he 
knew little or nothing ; and his infor- 
mation extended no further than that 
general knowledge of which any one 
might have been possessed, who had 
only read the speeches of the members. 
Under these circumstances he had not 
the slightest inteution of addressing 
the house, or rather, indeed, he had 
predetermined not to address them, 
until he had something'to say worthy 
of them to hear, and of him to utter. 
It would have been well for him if he 
had adhered to this resolution/ But 
accident, or his fate prevailed. He 
got upou his len, merely to signify 
that it was not bis intention, at that 
time, to enter upon a subject of such 
vast importance, when his appearance 
attracted every eve. There was a 
simultaneous rush from all parts of the 
house to secure a position m which he 
ooold be most conveniently heard. 
M Flood, the great Flood, the Irish 
Demosthenes is about to address the 
house,** was on every tongue ; and he 
suddenly found himself in the presence 
of a hushed and eagerly expectant au- 
dience. 

The result is well known. He dis- 
appointed public expectation, and the 
hasty arbiters of senatorial fame pro- 
nounced that he had failed in the 
English house, and that the prodigious 
reputation which he enjoyed in this 
country must have proceeded from 
Yol. VIII. 


Irish exaggeration. It was his ill- 
fortune that there should have been 
present when he spoke an Irish gen- 
tleman, who, for some real or fancied 
discourtesy, owed him a grudge, and 
who failed not to take advantage of 
the surprise and disappointment which 
were experienced, and to exult over 
him in a tone of insolent raillery, 
which, under other circumstances, 
would have received, as it merited, a 
prompt castigation. But when Flood 
rose a second time, he was saluted by 
cries of a spoke, spoke ;** and the 
Speaker very properly refused him a 
second hearing. This was, probably, 
the most mortifying event in his life. 
The moment had arrived when he was 
about to enter upon a new race of se- 
natorial enterprise, upon that exsdted 
stage which had witnessed the exer- 
tions of a Chatham and a Burke, and 
where it had always been his highest 
ambition to make a conspicuous 
figure, — and that moment brought with 
it deep and unmingled humiliation. 
Those who apprehended his power, as 
a source of parliamentary annoyance, 
were filled with delight. Those who 
expected great things from him were 
covered with confusion. And he must 
have been more or less than man, if he 
were insensible to the mortification of 
his friends, and the triumph of his 
enemies. It is certain that he was not. 
He was greatly chagrined at what had 
occurred; and although he redeemed 
his reputation afterwards, by speaking 
ably upon other subjects, it was long 
before he a second time ventured to 
claim the attention of an English au- 
dience. 

It must, howeveT, be admitted, that 
he never achieved in England that 
high consideration which he attained 
in Ireland. ** He was an oak of the 
forest,’* said Grattan, * too old and too 
great to be transplanted at fifty.** But 
Grattan was not too old to be trans- 
planted at three score. We must, 
therefore, look for another explanation 
of a phenomenon, which certainly baf- 
fled tne anticipations of his ardent ad- 
mirers ; — and this, we think, is to be 
found, partly in his personal character, 
and partly in the circumstance of the 
times. His years, his fame, his spirit, 
rendered it impossible for him to enter 
the English House of Commons as 
the mere tool of faction. Gladly 
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would he have been received as a par- pect sufficiently considered. Is it any 
tizan, had he chosen to enlist himself matter of surprise, that his unlucky 
in the service of either of the great attempt, in tne then state of men's 
leaders who at that time contended for minds, should have been attended with 
supremacy in the British parliament, considerable disappointment ? We 
But, professing a respect for both, he think not : — and the contrary fates of 
would tender allegiance to neither, and these two great men, when they be- 
always proudly vindicated for himself came members of the most intellectual 
the privilege of acting as an indepen- assembly in the world, always appeared 
dent member. It was, therefore, the to 11 s to furnish a striking illustratioa 
policy of all parties to leave him of the saying, “ he that exalteth him- 
“ alone in his glory.” And never had self shall be abased, and he that hum- 
there been a time when party spirit bleth himself shall be exalted. 1 * 
ran so high. Fox sought to do, But it was not alone in the House 
by his India bill, what the pre- that mortification now awaited Mr. 
sent ministers have since done by Flood. He had to experience cold- 
means of their reform, namely, to co- ness and neglect from the high and 
erce the will of the sovereign, and titled individuals by whom, before, he 
establish an overwhelming Whig influ- was so much courted. The borough 
ence, by means of the exhaustless pa- of Winchester, which he had been 
tronage which would have resulted given to understand was to be at hia 
from his proposed arrangements. Pitt service for the rest of his life, was, 
felt, that, it this were accomplished, upon the next dissolution, bestowed 
the constitution would be overthrown, upon another. This gave rise to a 
and he employed all his powers of elo- lengthened correspondence between 
quence to make the constitutional him and the Duke of Chandos, whom 
party in the country aware of their he charged with dishonorable dunli- 

danger. Haply, with good effect ; for city, and breach of his word. We 

they were aroused, and the peril was have read his Grace's reply to this 
averted. It was not at such a time charge, and we confess we are not sur- 
that any large portion of attention prised that Mr. Flood should have 

could be attracted by the isolated deemed it wholly unsatisfactory. That 

efforts of one who might very plausibly the latter was not, after his supposed 
be represented as a mere adventurer parliamentary failure, of the same poli- 
from Ireland. Had he remained, mo- tical value that be was before, may be 
destly, in the back ground, and waited very true : — and, if the thing were to 
for some occasion upon which his be done over again, the Duke might 
powers might be effectively display- very mirly be excused from exerting 
ed, — some Irish question upon which any borough interest which he pos- 
his experience and knowledge would sessed, in his favour. But the pledge 
have entitled him to speak with au- had been given, and in our judgment, 
thority, there can be very little doubt it ought to have been redeemed. At 
that he would have been listened to least Mr. Flood may be excused for 
with attention and respect ; — and a not admitting that it should be can-? 
beginning thus judiciously made might celled, upon the grounds of his own 
have been easily improved to his ad- public depreciation. Accordingly, he 
vantage. This was the course w r hich put himself into the hands of hia 
Grattan pursued ; and his success was friend, Sir Lawrence Parsons, (the 
considerable accordingly. Flood, on present Lord Ross,) between whom 
the contrary, came forward on the very and the Duke of Chandos an inter- 
first night of his admission into the view took place, which terminated, 
house ; and was betrayed, as we have certainly, in a breach of friendship, 
before stated, into an attempt at but, happily, owing to the Duke's for- 
making a speech upon a strictly Eng- bearance, without leading to a breach 
lish subject, which he had, in no res- of the peace.* 


* A MEMORANDUM OF SIR LAWRENCE PARSONS. 

Wednesday, the 19ih of May, Mr. Parsons received from Mr. Flood, the follow- 
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We make the following extract from 
one of the many notes which passed 
between Mr. Hood and the Duke, 
during this unpleasant difference, for 
the purpose of showing the proper 
feeling of self-respect which actuated 
this high spirited gentleman, and the 
dignity with which he could assert 
himself, when called upon to do so by 
a sense of honour. 

M As to his Grace’s friendship, Mr. 
Flood will always respect it as he ought; 
but in this case he has only to desire that 


the Duke will adhere to his own declara- 
tions. Mr. Flood is duly sensible of hie 
Grace's rank ; but the Duke well knows, 
that in certain descriptions of men; 
though of different ranks, there never 
can be any idea of friendship but on the 
ground of perfect and equal reciprocity; 
that his Grace’s friendship and Mr 
F lood's never had and never could have 
any other foundation. His Grace de- 
clared (not privately either,) that his 
object was, that Mr. Flood should be in 
a situation of efficiency which his Grace 
has not sought for himself. His Grace 


rag letter, with a desire to read it to the Duke of Chandos, which Mr. Parsons did 
the wune day: — 

Cleveland-row, Wednesday, 19th May, 1784. 

My dear Sib, — I am sure you do me the justice to feel that no man can more 
lament the peculiarity of my situation respecting the Duke of Chandos than I do, 
or can be more disposed to accommodate his grace in every wish to rectify it. You 
know it is not the value of a seat, but superior feelings, that actuate me. A neces- 
sity to vindicate those feelings in a manner inconsistent with the honor of the Duke , 
I should esteem a very great misfortune ; I wish, therefore, (as you permit me so to 
do,) to suppose it may be prevented; and if it should not, 1 will give, beforehand, 
every satisfaction to his Grace for the liberty I must take , which my life can offer. 

I am, my dear sir, 

Yours faithfully and affectionately. 

Sir Lawrence Parsons. Hekby Flood. 

For an answer to this the Duke referred Mr. Flood to what he had already stated 
to him in his letters on the subject of Winchester ; and added, that he was still 
ready to assist Mr. Flood, as far as lay in his power ; and expressed a wish that Mr. 
Hood would wait till the fourteen days after the meeting of parliament were ex- 
pired, or till the opening of the next session, as some opportunity might occur in the 
interim of obtaining a seat for him. 

Mr. Parsons asked the Duke, -f. If Mr. Flood was satisfied to wait till the opening 
of the next session, would the Duke then return Mr. Flood for Winchester , unless or 
until a seat could be obtained elsewhere 9 The Duke answered in the negative . 

Saturday, the 12th of June, Mr. Parsons took the same letter to the Duke of 
Chandos. with a message indorsed. Mr. Parsons had directions from Mr. Flood to 
read both to the Duke, and, on the Duke's desiring personal satisfaction , to appoint 
the shortest day , as Mr. Flood was obliged to return to Ireland the week following. 
The message indorsed was as follows : 

The within letter signified, that as matters then “ stood, Mr. Flood, if he were 
to deliver his sentiments, must declare, that the Duke of Chandos had acted <fts- 
honorably by him. It is with great pain that he feels this declaration is at length 
extorted from him. 

“June 12th, 1784.” 

To this the 'Duke answered, that he could only repeat what he had already said so 
eften,— -that he was ready to give Mr. Flood every assistance in his power to pro- 
cure him a seat in parliament. Mr. Parsons asked the Duke, was that the answer 
he should take back to Mr. Flood ? The Duke said he could give no other. Mr. 
Parsons then said, he thought it necessary to inform the Duke, as he might have 
something further to add, that Mr. Flood would be obliged to leave the kingdom in 
a few days. The Duke's answer to this was, that if Mr. Hood would furnish any 
friend here with powers to conclude for a seat, in his absence, he would do what ho 
could to obtain one for him. 

June, 1 2th, 1784. L. Parsons. 
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•toted Mr. Flood*! situation and claims 
as high as it was possible for Mr. 
Flood to wish. Mr. Flood need not, 
therefore, enter into an estimate of 
them himself ; neither needs Mr. Flood 
to remind his Grace of words used by 
Mr. Flood at the time of his election, 
and upon his Grace’s going into office 
last Christmas. They were too marked 
to escape his Grace's recollection, and 
contained the most explicit stipulation of 
parliamentary liberty.** 

It will be readily admitted, that it 
would have been unreasonable in Mr. 
Flood to expect, that the Duke of 
Chandos should put him into parlia- 
ment for the purpose of urging a vex- 
atious opposition to the government of 
which his Grace was himself a member. 
But Mr. Flood always expressed his 
readiness to be at the expense of pro- 
curing a seat for any friend of the 
Duke*s whom he might name ; and as 
the Duke professed to interest himself 
about him solely upon public grounds, 
Mr. Flood might well consider himself 
exonerated from any heavy sense of 
personal obligation. The Dukes pa- 
tronage was proffered, when such an 
employment of it might best promote 
his own views ; it was withdrawn when 
its continued exercise on his behalf 
seemed almost indispcnsiblc to Mr. 
Flood’s political existence. The latter 
might, therefore, we think, be held ex- 
cused, if, for a moment, his gratitude 
was swallowed iip in his resentment. 

But the loss of the Duke’s favour 
did not exclude him from the House 
of Commons. The borough system 
afforded, at that time, a ready resource 
to a monied man ; and he was returned 
for Seaford. The star of Pitt was 
now in the ascendant His friends 
formed a large majority in the new 
parliament. Years and disappoint- 
ments had subdued the ardour of Mr. 
Flood’s temperament; and he felt no 
great disposition to take a very 
active part in an assembly where he 
could no longer hope to take a lead, 
and where he felt that it would be un- 
worthy of him to act any subordinate 
part, either as the partizan or the op- 
ponent of administration. He there- 
fore but rarely took part in the de- 
bates ; but when he did do so he failed 
not to manifest those great powers 
which forced even his enemies to ad- 
mit, that, had bis lot been cast in Eng- 


land as it was in Ireland, as a states- 
man, he would have been almost un- 
rivalled. As a proof of the undecaying 
vigour of his intellect, we will subjoiu 
a few extracts from a speech which he 
delivered in 1787, in reply to Mr. Pitt, 
whose commercial system he combated 
with a force of concentrated ratiocina- 
tion, which, whatever may now be 
thought its value in. the eyes of poli- 
tical economists, certainly at the time 
when it was delivered, received no 
sufficient answer. 

“ It is not natural for men to believe 
that the maxims, by which they have per- 
manently flourished, are absurd and erro- 
neous. Neither is it natural for them 
to believe that two enlightened nations 
have, for a century, contemplated the 
same object in one view — and that both 
of them are mistaken. Yet all this must 
be admitted before we can admit, that 
opening the porta of these two kingdoms 
to each other is not advantageous to 
France and prejudicial to Great Britain. 
I will not repeat what has been stated, 
that this treaty is the progeny of those 
of 1677 and of 1713. I will not repeat 
that the treaty of 1677 was dictated by 
France to the ignominious king who dis- 
honoured your throne; that even a pen- 
sioned parliament rejected it, and substi- 
tuted protecting duties and prohibitory 
laws ; that James the Second, when he 
wished to conciliate France, and to en- 
slave England, re-opened the ports; that 
King William and the revolution barred 
them up again ; that from the commer- 
cial ignorance of our negociators in 1713, 
(confessed by themselves,) tl»e treaty of 
Utrecht, as to that part of it by which 
the two kingdoms were to be opened to 
each other, was also dictated by France; 
that the parliament, though greatly ob- 
sequious to the Queen, reprobated that 
part of the treaty; that all wise men, 
and all subsequent parliaments to this 
day applauded their conduct. I will omit 
these considerations, though weighty and 
considerable; but what happened in 1 763? 
Amidst all her calamities and concessions, 
F ranee struggled for this principle with 
peculiar avidity. The situation of Great 
Britain was commanding; and, rather 
than not have a peace at all, France re- 
ceded. What happened in 1783? France 
returned to this principle with equal ar- 
dor. The situation of Great Britain 
was not equally commanding. But 
though the principle was not peremp- 
torily rejected, as before, yet neither was 
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it admitted. It wm referred to future 
discussion ; tbnt is, in fact, it whs evaded. 
And what, then, are we desired to do 
aow ? To admit a principle, which, for 
a hundred years, France has been impor- 
tunate to gain ; and which, for an hun- 
dred years. Great Britain has been reso- 
lute to refuse ; which would have made 
the treaty of 1 763 worse than it was, 
when it was thought to be inadequate to 
our glory ; and which would have made 
the treaty of 1783 worse than it was, 
when H was thought to be too humiliat- 
ing for our distress.** 

M It is much boasted, indeed, that the 
manufacturers are pleased with this treaty. 
As, however, when they were displeased 
with the Irish treaty, their strongest and 
most express disapprobation was thought 
immaterial by ministers; their surmised 
satisfaction in this treaty now cannot be 
argued by the same men as weighty in 
its favor. When I look upon your table, 
however, I see no application from any 
manufacturers in favor of this measure ; 
but 1 do see there a petition from a 
chamber, containing various classes of 
manufacturers, against it ; for so the peti- 
tion certainly is as far ns it reaches. It 
is true, it is on the face of it a petition 
only for time and deliberation ; and there- 
fore it is ridiculed, with what reason I 
see not. What else could they have done 
with equal propriety? In so few days 
after the completion of the treaty, to call 
on you to give an instant and undeliberate 
negative to a measure comprehending 
every state as well as every commercial 
consideration, would certainly have been 
censured as premature and presumptuous. 
How much more absurd and presump- 
tuous would it have been to desire you to 
give an instant negative where they 
neither had as yet, nor could have be- 
comingly given a negative themselves. 
But I will not refer to what the manu- 
facturers may thiuk, or to what they may 
talk, while it is doubtful ; but to what 
they have publicly reasoned, of which we 
can judge, and to what they have sworn, 
which we must credit. On the Irish 
treaty, they gave evidence, and till they 
come to your bar to retract that testi- 
mony, I have a right to the benefit of it; 
and if the manufacturers were now stand- 
ing at your bar, I would ask them, were 
they afraid of Ireland at that time ; and 
are they not afraid of France now? And 
if any of them should answer in the affir- 
mative, 1 will ask him, what could be his 
possible reason? Is it that France is 
one of the most industrious, enterprising, 


and manufacturing nations in the world ; 
and that Ireland is not so ? Is it that 
France has all labour, and manufactuml 
labour in particular, cheaper that Ireland? 
Is it that France has five times the ter- 
ritory, eight times tbo population, and 
forty times the capital of Ireland? If 
England had committed an error in her 
treaty with Ireland, were they afraid that 
she could not rectify her error without 
war; whereas, with France, are they 
sure it might not cost a war? If Ireland 
should have gained in the event, were 
they afraid of it; because it would have 
been the gain of fellow subjects and of 
the empire ; and as to France, are they 
not afraid of it ; because it will be the 
gain of onr rival, and therefore a loss to 
the empire? These opinions are too ab- 
surd to be credible. 

“ Of the woollen manufacturer, I 
would ask, whether in dyes, in oils and 
Spanish wool, France has not advantages 
which Ireland had not (nor Britain 
either) ; whether France does not rival 
British woollens in many parts of the 
world, whereas Ireland did not? Whether 
France lias not one hundred towns en- 
gaged in the woollen manufacture for 
one that can be reckoued in Ireland? 
And whether France sends either wool 
or woollen yarn to Great Britain ; 
whereas Ireland sends both ; whilst 
Great Britain sends neither to Ireland, 
whatever she may to France? I would 
ask of the cotton manufacturer, whether 
in the raw material, France has not many 
advantages, while Ireland had not? (Nor 
Britain either herself.) Of the iron ma- 
nufacturer, I might demand what mighty 
advantages had Ireland to render her 
more formidable than France? And 
I might ask Mr. Wedgwood himself, if 
no other country could rival his manufac- 
ture, why he was so much afraid of Ire- 
land? And if any other country cao, 
why he is not at all afraid of France? 

“ As to the wines and brandies of 
France, it is evident that by her climate 
she has in them a physical monopoly of 
expensive luxuries, for which it is her 
interest to secure the richest and the 
most luxurious customer she can — 
namely, Great Britain ; whereas, Ireland 
could have no such object in a treaty 
with Britain, nor Great Britain with 
Ireland. And here I might ask, not of 
manufacturers only, but of all mankind, 
whether necessaries will not make their 
way without treaty, and even in spite of 
prohibition, where superfluities will not 
make their way ? 1 would then desire 
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it to be remembered) that the export* 
from France to Britain are luxuries, and 
next to luxuries ; and that our exports to 
France are mostly utilities of the first 
or second necessity. What follows? 
That our exports stand less in need of 
treaty, and less in fear of prohibition 
than those of France ; and, therefore, that 
treaty is advantageous to France.’' 

We do not cite these extracts for 
the purpose of claiming entire appro- 
bation for Mr. Flood's opinions as a 
political economist. We know how 
widely the clearest sighted men have 
differed respecting the important posi- 
tions discussed in his speech ; and 
even if our inclination led us to stray 
beyond the strict limits of biography, 
and to engage in that discussion, our 
space would not permit us to do it 
justice. No. Our only object is to 
exhibit the matchless power of lucid 
and energetic logic which that great 
man possessed, and to prove that what 
is called “ his failure” in the English 
House of Commons, did not prevent 
him from subsequently exhibiting those 
powers, in a manner that must have 
extorted the admiration of his hearers. 
Well might Grattan say of him, “give 
him the thunderbolt, and he had the 
arm of a Jupiter.” 

“ What,” he asked, “ is the object of a 
commercial nation ? Not to be for ever 
busy in supplying other countries, and to 
leave itself to be supplied by them. That 
would be absurd. Its first object is, to 
supply itself ; its second, to supply others. 
What follows ? That two great neigh- 
bouring countries of manufacture can 
never be capital objects to each other; 
and that, for this plain reason, that they 
must have the greatest quantity of similar 
commodities; the greatest quantity of 
home supply ; and, therefore, the smallest 
quantity of reciprocal wants. No axiom 
can be clearer than this ; and, therefore, 
the right honourable member, (Mr. Pitt,) 
who always states what is strongest for 
his case, did argue that a profitable ex- 
change might take place between these 
two countries. And why? Because 
France, he said, is a country of produce, 
and because Great Britain is a country 
of manufacture. Now, this is true in 
sound, but false in reality. To make it 
true in reality, it would have been re- 
quisite to add, that the produce of France 
is a produce necessary or useful to Great 
Britain — whereas it is luxurious as to 


wines, and as to brandies it is mischiev- 
ous. It ought, also, to be added, that 
France is not a country of manufacture ; 
that is to say, that she is unable to supply 
herself with manufactures— because, in 
that case, it is likely she would consume 
ours. But this is so far from being the 
truth, that she manufactures enough not 
only to supply herself, but to acquire a 
yearly balance of bullion, much larger 
than any other country in Europe. We 
also, it is true, manufacture enough not 
only to supply ourselves, but to obtain n 
balance in specie, though not to the 
amount of France ; that is, France manu- 
factures enough for twenty-four mil lions 
of people, and we manufacture enough 
for eight millions. 1 will not, however, 
infer from thence that she manufactures 
three times as much as we do. I mean 
to reason fairly ; and, therefore, I admit 
that eight millions of our people consume 
more manufactures than eight, but not 
than twenty-four millions of Frenchmen. 
Now, if the quantity of her manufacture 
is at least equal to the quantity of ours, 
we can only surpass her in the quality ; 
and though even in quality some of her 
manufactures excel ours, yet I am willing 
to suppose that, as to quality, we excel 
her in more. But what does this con- 
clude as to the home consumption of 
France ? Nothing at all. As long and 
as far as, from poverty, from economy* 
or from nationality and prejudices, she is 
content with her own manufactures, she 
will not consume ours. She could only 
import them for the use of other coun- 
tries. Now, does any man seriously wish 
to make France the medium of our com- 
merce with other countries 9 and to give 
up an active for a passive traffic 9 To 
give all the advantages of freight, com- 
mission, correspondence, and the prefer- 
ence as to the raw materials, or useful 
produce of those other countries in re- 
turn, to France, instead of to England, 
and to make her the mercantile factor of 
Great Britain ? Can any roan entertain 
so insane an idea ? Is any man so blind 
as not to see how much that would put 
this country into the power of her rival 
in peace, and of her enemy in war? 
What a wound it would enable France 
to give to this kingdom, upon the outset 
of hostilities ? Or how difficult it might 
be, in such circumstances, to induce a 
mercantile people like the English to en- 
dure such a shock ; and not rather to suffer 
the basest indignities that could be heaped 
upon a nation ? 

“ The great objects of such a country 
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as this, are those countries which are 
destitute of manufactures, but rich in 
bullion, or in necessary or highly useful 
commodities. Spain, from defect of in* 
dustry, and from abundance of bullion, is 
such an object. Holland, from defect of 
territory, and from commercial opulence, 
is such another. The northern king* 
dome are objects, from a plenty of com- 
modities of the first or second necessity. 
Both the Americas are objects. Portu- 
gal is an object. But, look round the 
world, and, perhaps, you will not find 
many countries that are less objects to 
Great Britain than France — I mean of 
useful commerce; and to negociate for 
unuseful, or for pernicious traffic, would 
be too absurd.** 

The following observations upon the 
importance of the home market, may, 
even at the present day, not be with- 
out their use to our tentative experi- 
menters in commercial legislation : 

“ If 1 be told that the manufacturers of 
Ireland were nearly as adverse to that 
treaty as the manufacturers of Great 
Britain, I admit it, and, upon the same 
principle — a principle that I should not 
now mention, but that it bears fully and 
directly upon the present subject. ' Now, 
what was that principle? That the 
certainty of the home market is better 
than the chance of any other. Great 
Britain had protected her market for a 
century, and, at the end of that century 
they saw how she flourished. Ireland 
had not been permitted to protect her 
market during the ume period, and at 
the end of it they felt how she stood im- 
poverished. Spain had adopted, during 
almost the same period, a system con- 
trary to that of protection, and, in spite 
of Peru and Mexico, it had beggared her. 
The market of the world is a great thing 
in sound ; but, in reality , the home market 
is to every country greater than that of aQ 
the rest of the world. And as to Great 
Britain, this is peculiarly true. One illus- 
tration will prove it. The corn of Great 
Britain is encouraged in its foreign con- 
sumption by a bounty on export; yet, 
though thus forced into the foreign mar- 
ket, what is the proportion of the foreign 
to the home consumption of British corn ? 
Not one in thirty-two. I know, how- 
ever, that corn being a first-rate necessary 
of life is in greater consumption at home, 
and greater production abroad, than less 
necessary commodities; and, therefore, 
(meaning to reason fairly,) I do not state 
the disproportion between the home and 
the foreign consumption to be as great in 


all things, as it is in that particular com- 
modity; but, after having rendered the 
idea striking by this example, I will, by 
another and a short illustration, render it 
precise. Every man must see this, that 
if the home consumption were equal to 
the whole produce of the national in- 
dustry, foreign consumption would be of 
no value to British industry! What 
follows? That foreign consumption is 
only worth to British industry that sum 
by which the exports of Great Britain 
exceed all that she imports for home con- 
sumption. The home consumption, it is 
evident, is equal to all the rest, saving 
the sum of that excess. Now, compare 
that excess with the national consump- 
tion of eighty or ninety millions, and the 
immense superiority of the home market 
of Great Britain, over that of all the rest 
of the world, will l>e apparent What 
follows? That it would be absurd to 
hazard this for the chance of the market 
of one foreign country ; and especially of 
France, that is so peculiarly capable of 
supplying herself. 

“ Besides the extent of the home mar- 
ket, there is a steadiness in it that is in- 
valuable. The caprice or hostility of 
foreign powers may make great and sud- 
den revolutions in the foreign market ; 
but the home market, if we are wise, we 
can always depend on, for steadiness, and, 
in effect, for monopoly. Reflect on the 
immense expense to which we have gone 
for distant colonies. And why? Was 
it not for the sake of their monopoly? 
though in distant colonies that must 
always be imperfect. How absurd, then, 
would it be to relinquish the monopoly 
of the home market, which is so much 
more perfect, and so much more extensive 
than that of all the colonies in the world.** 

After some fine observations, show- 
ing the impolicy, the dishonour! and 
the danger of certain provisions in the 
treaty, he thus proceeds : 

“To talk, therefore, of making Prance 
the most favoured nation by Great 
Britain, appears to me to be absurd ; and 
to make her so at present, to be dis- 
honourable too. What must the nations 
of Europe think of it ? They know that 
in the glory of the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s victories, you rejected the prin- 
ciple. They know that in the triumphs 
ot 1 762, you rejected it ; and if none, in 
the fresh dismemberment of your empire 
by France, you shall, for the first time, 
submit to it, they will not impute it to 
gratitude — they will not impute it to philo- 
sophy — I dare not say to what they may 
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impute it. Heretofore they must ac- 
knowledge that, though you may, some- 
times, hare been unfortunate, you never 
were depressed. You have stood, (as 
your own Baillie* did in Asia.) presenting 
a front to every danger ; so that nothing 
but an explosion from heaven could undo 
you. But if they read this treaty, they 
must think that day is over ; and if they 
see you recede from the other countries 
of Europe to bury yourselves in the em- 
braces of France, they may imagine that 
ou have deserted that station which you 
ave hitherto maintained in Europe. 
Now, 1 ask can you desert that station ? 
And I answer, that you cannot first, 
because it would be inglorious ; and next, 
because it would be unsafe. The moment 
that you were to let fall that standard, it 
would pass to some other power; and you 
would cease to be the hope , and cease to be 
the pride of Europe. Tho enemies of 
your former greatness would pursue your 
retreat, though they would stand aloof 
from your power. The nation that 

HAS ONCE DARED TO BE GREAT, HAS NO 

safety in littleness — she must con- 
tinue her darings, or she will suffer the 
pains of pusillanimity.** 

This is worthy of Chatham ; and 
will surely be allowed to contain pro- 
found political wisdom. We owe Mr. 
Flood this acknowledgment ; as our 
readers may recollect that we gave Mr. 
Grattan great credit for a similar senti- 
ment, when it now appears that he was 
merely repeating what had been much 
better said by his illustrious rival, 
nearly twenty years before. After a 
fine allusion to Elizabeth and Crom- 
well, both of w hom, in most trying cir- 
cumstances, placed England at the head 
of Europe, he thus concludes : — 

** With these glories before ray eyes, 
and remembering how nobly they have 
been augmented within those hundred 
years, I stand in astonishment at the pre- 
amble of this treaty, which calls on us, 
in a tone of triumph, to reverse the sys- 
tem of that century. I cannot help ask- 
ing myself, who those men are, who thus 
summon a mighty nation, to renounce 
its honours, and to abdicate its superiority. 
But, be they who they may, if they ask 
me to depose Great Britain, and to put 
France into the throne of Europe — I 
answer, no. If they ask me to repeal 
the revolution, I answer, no; — or the 
liberty that came with it, or the glory that 


followed it, or the maxims of commerce, 
and of government that hftve cherished 
and adorned both ; — I continue to answer 
by a reiterated negative. I confide that 
you will do the same ; and I conclude.** 
Such was Mr. Flood in England. We 
have felt it our duty to be thus copious in 
our extracts from this most able speech, 
because of the idle notion that was so 
current, that he was unable to maintain 
his reputation before a British audience. 
His first appearance, unquestionably, 
did not serve him ; but W'ho can read 
tho passages which wc have quoted, and 
not be ready to admit, that his failure, 
as far as it could be called a failure, 
was owing, purely, to the accident of 
having been betrayed into a speech 
without having made any sufficient pre- 
paration? He now fully vindicated 
the estimate of his early admirers ; and 
were he a younger man, or had he en- 
joyed better health, it is probable that 
many such efforts would have given 
him a station and an influence in the 
British House of Commons that would 
have satisfied his highest ambition.— 
But he was now declining into the vale 
of years ; and the motives which stimu- 
late to parliamentary enterprise could 
operate but weakly on the veteran po- 
litician, whose youth and manhood had 
been passed amidst the stormy con- 
tentions of the Irish senate, and who 
felt himself now, in advanced life, a 
stranger in a strange land, politically 
invalided. Such was Mr. Flood’s pre- 
ciseposition at the period of which wc 
write. His conduct upon the renun- 
ciation clause in his own country, and 
his opposition upon the India Bill in 
England, had alienated Fox. Hisbreach 
with the Duke of Chandos separated 
him from the party of Pitt, from whom, 
indeed, he would in any event have been 
separated, by his impracticable self-will, 
and his sturdy independence. Even if 
Pitt were not too haughty to court him 
as a follower, he would have been too 
proud to follow a leader. He was, 
therefore, “ himself alone.” There was 
no section of the house, of which he 
was acknowledged as the head. And, 
without a parliamentary gathering, such 
as it would have been perfectly hope- 
less for him to attempt to muster, he 
clearly saw that permanent senato- 
rial pre-eminence was not to be at- 


• Colonel Baillie, who being suddenly attacked and surrounded by the troops of 
Hyder Alii, formtd his men into u solid square, and thus repelled his assailants. 
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tauied. He, therefore, we think, judged 
wisely in not addressing the House 
often ; and never except upon great oc- 
casion*, when the weight of his cha- 
racter, as well as the importance of the 
subject were sure to command attention. 

In 1 790, he introduced his plan of 
parliamentary reform, which certainly 
must be characterized as constitutional 
and wise, and which had the singular 
fate of being equally praised and dis- 
regarded. The speech in which it 
was introduced, was commended by 
Pitt, as “ replete with eloquence, and 
deep political wisdom but he deemed 
the time unseasonable. Fox, also, con* 
curred in this eulogy, and pronounced 
Mr. Flood’s proposal the clearest from 
objection of any that had been made 
upon that important subject. But, 

“ Laudatur, et alget ;** — his isolated 
position in the House rendered him 
incapable of rendering any service to 
his country. 

A by-gone question of that kind can 
now only be interesting, as it affects the 
reputation of the distinguished mover ; 
and it may be said of Mr. Flood's plan, 
that it was a bold and decisive one, and 
bore strong marks of that enlarged and 
enlightened meditative sagacity by 
which he was characterized. He w ould 
have increased the number of members 
in the House by one hundred, to be 
elected by responsible house-holders, 
not already possessed of a franchise ; 
thus avoiding the evils of Lord 
Chatham’s plan, which made no pro- 
vision for the great and responsible 
body of men, who were then non-elec- 
tors ; and of Mr. Pitt's plan, which con- 
templated the gradual extinction of a 
certain number of boroughs ; a measure 
which, at best, must be slow', — which, if 
compulsory, might be deemed arbitrary ; 
and if effected by purchase, would he 
a violation of principle, and build re- 
form, not on the purity, but on the cor- 
ruption of the franchise. It was possible 
“ that the purchase might never be ef- 
fected, and that the worst boroughs, those 
of the government, never would resign, 
but would be comparatively increased in 
their importance, by the resignation of 
others — that the Reform was to wait for 
the result of all these contingencies — and, 
at all events, that it was not to begin till 
the expiration of the parliament, which 
had but just commenced, during all which 
time it would be open to be repealed, be- 
fore it began to operate. 


“ My proposition,* 1 he proceeded, “ is 
free from all these objections ; for it is, 
that one hundred members should be 
added, and that they should be elected by 
a numerous and a new body of responsible 
electors; namely, the resident house- 
holders in every county — resident, I say, 
because the principle of the constitu- 
tion is so strongly in favour of residence, 
that it ordained that no non-resident 
could be an elector ; and with reason : — 
first, because residents roust be best ac- 
quainted with every local circumstance ; 
and next, because they can attend at every 
place of election, with the least inconve- 
nience and expense to themselves or to 
the candidate. Householders, I say, be- 
cause being masters, or fathers of fami- 
lies, they must be sufficiently responsible 
to be entitled to franchise. There is no 
country in the world in which the house- 
holders of it are considered as the rabble ; 
no country can be said to be free, where 
they are not allowed to be efficient citi- 
zens ; — they are, exclusive of the rabble, 
the great mass of the people — they are 
the natural guards of popular liberty in 
the first stages of it. Without them it 
cannot be retained ; as long as they have 
this constitutional influence, and till 
they become generally corrupt popular 
liberty cannot be taken away ; whenever 
they do become generally corrupt itcannot 
be retained; neither will it be long 
possessed, if they have not this con- 
stitutional influence, for the liberty 
of a nation, like the honour of in- 
dividuals, can never be safe but in tbeir 
own custody. The householders of this 
country have a better right to considera- 
tion and franchise than those of any other 
country, because they pay more for it. — 
It is admitted, that every individual of 
this country, one with another, pays fifty 
shillings a year to the revenue in tax. — 
The roaster or father of a family must 
contribute in proportion for himself, and 
for each individual of his family, even to 
the child that is hanging at the breast. 
Who shall say that this class of men ought 
to be confounded with the rabble ? Who 
shall dare to say that they ought to be 
proscribed from franchise ? They main- 
tain the influence of the rich, the dignity 
of the noble, the majesty of the crown ; 
they support your fleets and your armies ; 
aud who shall say, that they shall not 
have this right to protect their liberty.’* 

The French Revolution furnished a 
plausible objection to any reform at 
that period. “ Who,”sa\s Mr. Burke, 
“ would commence unroofing his house 
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in a s orm?” This topic was strongly 
urged by Mr. Powis against Mr. Flood's 
motion On the present occasion ; and 
his reply exhibits the keen sense of 
destitution, as a public man, which he 
experienced, whenever he had to claim 
the attention of the House as an in- 
dependent member. 

“ The ghost of French tumult has 
again been excited to conjure down, if 
possible, the dangerous spirit of reform ; 
and a grave member of the British par- 
liament, in the gravest of all possible ha- 
rangues, has imagined to himself that a 
missionary from the national assembly of 
F ranee has escaped to this House to make 
the present proposition. I am not a native of 
France. I am a citizen of the British em- 
pire. I am a member of this House. I ap- 
peal to you whether my conduct has been 
that of an alien or an ad venturer — whether 
1 have often trespassed upon your atten- 
tion — whether I ever did so but upon an 
occasion of importance ; — and whether I 
then wearied you with ostentation or 
prolixity. I am as independent in for- 
tune and nature as the honourable mem- 
ber himself, (Mr. Powis.) I have no 
fear but that of doing wrong ; nor can 
I have an hope on the subject but that of 
doing some service before I die. The ac- 
cident of my situation has not made me a 
partisan ; and I never lamented that si- 
tuation till now , that 1 Jed myself as un- 
protected, as I fear the people of England 
toill he on this occasion. n 

The general merits of his plan, (which 
was, undoubtedly, highly conservative, 
and might, had it been adopted, have 
prevented that perilous experiment, 
which, by a combination of folly and 
wickedness, was reserved to be put in 
practice in our times,) he thus sums up 
in the conclusion. His words tvere 
pregnant with instruction, and well de- 
serving of being heedfully remembered. 

“ The higher classes of every state are 
subject to be debauched by ambition ; the 
lower by necessity ; the middle classes 
alone can he depended upon. The ex- 
tremes of the state are apt to unite to 
overwhelm every thing between: it is 
the business, therefore, of wise statesmen 
to render the middle ranks so strong, as 
to be able to resist the union of the ex- 
tremes. The constituent body is the po- 
litical army of the state ; an able general 
will make the centre of his army strong^ 
if he be in danger from the wings. On 
this principle, I introduce four hundred 
thousand responsible citizens from the 
middle ranks of the people, to fortify the 


constitution, and render it impregn ab le. 
Such men cannot gain by convulsion ; 
such men are too numerous to combine ; 
and their position is a position of modera- 
tion, because it is a state of mediocrity. ' 

Parliament was now dissolved ; and 
the very little interest which the public, 
at that period, took in parliamentary 
reform of any kind, appears from the 
fact, that he was not re-elected. This 
must have sensibly mortified his proud 
spirit ; but it was of the less import- 
ance, as his life was now drawing to- 
wards a close. From very early youth 
he never could be said to have enjoy- 
ed uninterrupted good health ; but his 
final illness was caused by exposure to 
cold, during an attempt to extinguish 
a fire that broke out in his house at 
Farmley. He was seized with a pleu- 
ritic attack, of which, after lingering a 
short time, he expired. 

The details into which we have al- 
ready entered, and the specimens of 
his intellectual powers uhich we have 
laid before the reader, render it unne- 
cessary, we presume, to dwell at any 
great length upon the character of this 
great man. He was, indeed, one of 
whom his countrymen may feel justly 
proud, and whose powers of mind and 
personal qualities would, in any coun- 
try, have enabled him to attain the 
loftiest station. Amongst these, the 
vigour and the sagacity of his reason*- 
ing faculties must be allowed to hold 
the chief place. Never, probably, did 
an orator exist whose extemporary 
logic was so perfect and so sustained. 

His imagination was just sufficient 

and no more than sufficient — to throw 
a torch-light illumination around him 
as he proceeded, in his native strength, 
scaling the difficult and almost imprac- 
ticable precipices, or winding his way 
through the dark and thorny laby- 
rinths of argument, at one time so 
lofty as almost to surpass intellectual 
power, and at another so mazy as al- 
most to baffle human penetration. 
Whatever the subject was, he never 
once sunk below the level of it, and 
was often able to raise his hearers up 
to the level of it, and to impose upon 
them the temporary delusion, that they 
were reasoning out, with their own 
minds, those conclusions to which they 
were conducted by the processes of 
his elaborate, and masterly argu- 
mentation. And yet, never man ex- 
isted who so little condescended to 
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humour the prejudices of his hearers. 
He took his stand upon the rock of 
tome general principle, from which he 
was not to be removed; and he seemed 
ms though be scorned to be indebted 
to any meaner influence for that ascen- 
dency over the minds of men which 
should be yielded to him from their 
sense of justice. M Brevis esse laboro, 
obscurus fio," might not unfrequentlr 
be said of Grattan ; — never of Flood. 
His statements were as clear as his 
reasonings were convincing ; and, if 
not conveyed m the pointed and bril- 
Kmnt phraseology of his illustrious com- 
petitor for lame, were not, perhaps, 
less recommended by that simplicity 
which always best becomes the ma- 
jesty of truth, “which is, when un- 
adorned, adorned the most,” and that 
generous earnestness which always ac- 
companies the efforts of an ardent and 
an ingenuous nature. 

That he should have accepted office, 
will not, surely, be considered any im- 
peachment or his fame, if no derelic- 
tion of principle characterised his ad- 
herence to administration. And that 
he preserved his integrity, even within 
the charmed circle of ministerial fa- 
vour, will be admitted by all who exa- 
mine, with candour, that portion of his 
history which has furnished topics of 
severest invective to his enemies. 
When the time came that his posses- 
sion of place was no longer compatible 
with his views or his feelings as a pa- 
triot, he hesitated not to relinquish the 
first office at the disposal of the crown, 
and to become a partaker, once more, 
of the labours and the perils of the 
friends of the people. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that his 
efforts as an orator were made under 
physical disadvantages, such as it re- 
quired no ordinary energy to surmount, 
and which, in fact, never could be so 
completely surmounted as not greatly 
to impair his effect as a speaker. A 
disease contracted at Oxford, and 
which nearly cost him his life, termi- 
nated in a partial inclination of the 
cartilage of his nose, a slight de- 
rcssion of the palate, and the loss of 
is front teeth. This serious calamity 
necessitated the use of an artificial pa- 
late and teeth ; and it was by a con- 


trivance of this kind, at a time when 
such contrivances were far more clumsy 
than they are at present, that be was 
enabled to pour forth those strains of 
eloquence which so often held listening 
senates in admiration. 

The following description of his 
manner of speaking, will, we are sure* 
not be unacceptable to our readers, as 
H was given by one who was frequently 
an eye and an ear-witness to his most 
brilliant exertions in parliament • 

«« As a parliamentary orator, and an 
orator he truly is, his voice is clear 
and distinct ; but wanting that fulness 
and energy of eound, that sometimes 
adds weight to trifles. With an extent 
sive compass, and great variety of tone% 
it is by no means remarkable for har* 
mony of modulation, nor for thow silver 
notes that charm the ear ; but is, when 
deep, rather hollow, and when high, ra- 
ther shrill His management of it 
seems not to be regulated by any rule* 
bnt left to the impulse of the moment ; 
his whole attention being engaged in the 
higher departments of his office, without 
minutely adverting to the injunctions of 
rhetoricians, or the precepts of the 
schools. It is, consequently, at times, 
barely audible, but seldom traasgressea 
by extravagant elevation. 

« His language is copious, nervous, 
elevated, sublime; flowing spontaneously 
in the most appropriate expression, and 
abounding 44 in words that burn,” as his 
mind in 44 thoughts that breathe." He is 
not deficient in the power of displaying 
the more florid beauties ot eloquence, 
but he avoids them from judgment ; not 
seeking, yet not shunning ornament; but 
cautiously abstaining from those pompous 
and ostentatious terms, that have more 
sound than sense, and adhering strictly 
to such as are clear, picturesque, and im- 
pressive, equal to the highest, and inteU 
ligible to the meanest capacity ; and evi- 
dently aiming more at the force, the ve- 
hemence, and the impetuosity of Demos- 
thenes, than the diffusion, the splendor, 
the magnificence of Cicero. 

44 His delivery, totally free from lan- 
guor, or coldness, though not rapid, is 
quick and lively; — admirably suited to 
the ardour of his diction ; adding 
strength to the vigorous, and perspicuity 
to the luminous ; varying, indeed, as the 
occasion requires ; bnt ever pointed, and 
ever striking. His manner is wa r m , spi- 


* The above critique is taken from an old number of the 44 Dublin Evening Poet,'* 
published so long ago as 1784 ; and was written, we believe, by a Mr. Scott, then a 
Master of Arts in the University, and well known by the name of 44 Beau Myrtle." 
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riled, and dignified; commanding respect, 
and communicating universal animation." 

“ His action, in the use of which he is 
not sparing, is often strong, and power- 
fully energetic ; but never graceful." — 
“ It might rouse, it might agitate a rude 
multitude ; but will hardly please a cul- 
tivated audience. In argument, he is 
superiorly great, — in that respect, surpas- 
sing any man we have heard in the se- 
nate house ; being, as his subject de- 
mands, either close, compact, and con- 
densed ; or, diffuse, dilated, and compre- 
hensive ; properly and pertinently en- 
forcing the principal parts of the ques- 
tion, yet never overlooking its minutest 
or meanest points ; connecting what is 
separated, contracting what is disjointed, 
and scientifically unfolding what is ab- 
stracted or obscure. If he ever seems 
to recede or to retreat, it is not to desert 
the contest, but to select a better ground 
of attack. In tin refutation of his op- 
ponents he exerts the full powers of his 
mind ; exposing their impostures to con- 
tempt, and their fallacies to ridicule ; — . 
now, with the strictest forms of reason ; 
and, anon, with the chastest raillery, and 
the happiest strain of irony. 

“ In invective he peculiarly excels,— 
giving it a poignancy and a severity 
which the iambic measures of Archilocus 
hardly equalled; and which the most 
conversant and the most obstinate in such 
contests, have, after months of prepara- 
tion, felt to be more keen and more cut- 
ting than their studied philippics. His 
argument adds considerably to all he 
says ; for it is clear, regular, and accu- 
rately scientific ; gradually leading from 
what is easy to what is abstruse ; from 
what is conceded to what is disputed; 
forming a connected cliain of argumenta- 
tion, wherein not a link can be broken 
without diminishing its force, nor re- 
moved without weakening its evidence. 

“ His matter is ever of the best spe- 
cies ; studiously sought, carefully investi- 
gated, and precisely applied ; — solid, im- 
portant, and instructive; — always just, 
though frequently new." “ Profoundly 
versed in constitutional and political 
learning ; familiarly acquainted with the 
law6; deeply skilled in the theory of 
commerce; a master of polite and clas- 
sical literature, he instantly perceives 
what is wanting in every emergency, and 
quickly discerns where it is to be found ; 


so that his knowledge appears universal, 
and its application instantaneous." 

Such was the estimate of this great 
man which was formed by a living 
observer, of whose phraseology we 
may not always approve, but whose 
judgment, certainly, seems to us to be 
borne out by the specimens which 
have survived of Mr. Flood’s powers 
as a reasoner, as an orator, and as a 
statesman. Those who were privi- 
leged to judge of him from private in- 
tercourse, have home an equally 
favourable testimouy to the extent of 
his erudition, the refinement of his 
ta>te, and that passionate love of lite- 
rature and of the arts, by which, 
through life, he was distinguished. In- 
deed his last will, in which he be- 
queaths the whole of his property, 
amounting to five thousand a-year, to 
the University of Dublin, for the pur- 
pose of purchasing Irish manuscripts, 
and founding a professorship, with a 
view to the cultivation of the Irish 
language, while it proves what would 
now he acknowledged an almost pro- 
phetic foresight of the value of those 
precious and perishing relics, demon- 
strates the intensity of interest which 
he took in the antiquarian literature of 
Ireland.* 

Lord Ross, writing with a fine en- 
thusiasm, of his departed friend, thus 
expresses himself : — 

“ Often did Mr. Flood remark to me, 
that, while in the east ingenious men 
were collecting and translating with such 
laudable industry, the ancient writings of 
the inhabitants of that region between 
the Indus and the Ganges, the valuable 
memorials of our own island were Neg- 
lected and perishing. He thought that 
many of the truths of ancient history 
were to he found at these two extremi- 
ties of the lettered world ; that they 
would reflect light and knowledge upon 
each other, and lead to a more certain 
acquaintance with the early history of 
man. His great mind was wont to com- 
bine the most distant things; to bring 
the east and the west into juxta-position ; 
and by the comparison of these extremes, 
to examine the immutable coincidences 
of truth." 

That the Irish were descended from 
a Scythian colony, which first migrated 


• This will was disputed by his family, and the property recovered from the Uni- 
versity ; or rather, indeed, it was never suffered to take effect. 
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to Egypt, and afterwards passed to the 
western coast of Spain, from whence 
the voyage to this country would have 
been peculiarly easy, always appeared 
to Mr. Flood a probable hypothesis ; 
and he was not a little confirmed in 
that notion, by the coincidences, in 
point of language, which were first 
pointed out by his friend Vallancey,* 
(whom he generously remembered in 
his will,) and the brazen swords which 
have been found in the bogs in Ire- 
land, and which resemble those that 
have been dug up at Cannae, and which 
were used by the ancient Carthagini- 
ans. A sneering and contemptuous 
anti-nationality distinguished the scio- 
lists of his day, who seemed ashamed 
of their country ; who were scandalized 
at any one who professed a belief in its 
ancient renown, or expressed a persua- 
sion that the manuscripts written in the 
Irish language were deserving of being 
seriously regarded. With what indig- 
nant truth does Lord Ross reprove 
such scoffers, in his eloquent vindica- 
tion of the will of his illustrious friend ! 

M But Mr. Flood’s authority alone 
ought to impress upon these manuscripts 
a deep stamp of credit and estimation. 
He was certainly one of the greatest 
men that ever adorned this country. His 
mind was the most capacious; his reason 
the most athletic; his judgment the most 
balanced; his erudition the most pro- 
found. His nature was too dignified to 
deceive others ; his intellect too piercing 
to be deceived himself. Yet he, in the 
most solemn act of his existence, when 
he was going to leave a great memorial 
to all posterity of his unabating patriot- 
ism, and so make the termination of his 
life accord with all his actions while 
living, in which his country was his first 
and paramount object ; for the prosperity 
of which he lived and laboured ; and in 
the same ardour for its fame was just 
about to die ; he, I say, consecrated with 
his dying breath these venerable records, 
and embalmed them and his own fame 
together, to all posterior ages ; and thus, 
by such a conduct at such a time, when he 
knew that nothing but truth could throw 
glory around his declining orb, and when 
there was an end of every inclination 
which could cast obscurity upon truth, 


has given a testimony which ought to 
satisfy uninformed men of the value of 
these ancient writings, though uncorro- 
borated by all the high authorities that 
bear evidence in their support. But his 
great bequest did not terminate here. 
He has ordered by his will that, after all 
the manuscripts in the Irish language 
that can be purchased have been ob- 
tained, then those books and manuscripts 
in the languages that have an immediate 
affinity to the Irish shall likewise be pur- 
chased ; thereby showing the great chain 
of thought that moved through his mind 
upon this subject ; and that though the 
fame of Ireland, as preserved in these 
ancient records, was his primary object, 
the wide horizon of his intellect embraced 
the early history of the whole human 
race, which he hoped would be illustrated 
by the connection and comparison of 
these collateral testimonies. After this 
his bequest extends to the purchase 
of books in all languages, at the dis- 
cretion of the governors of the univer- 
sity; thereby insuring to Ireland in 
course of time the greatest library in the 
world. Of all the stupendous works of 
the Egyptian Ptolomies, none have 
transmitted their memories to posterity 
with a more luminous fame than their 
great library at Alexandria. The bequest 
of Mr. Flood is not less worthy of re- 
nown ; it is the same in object, and not 
less iu extent How can a nation be 
truly great without learned men, and 
how can men be truly learned without 
such great repositories of literature to 
resort to? If the acts which have most 
stigmatized the most stigmatized bar- 
barians, the Vandals and the Goths, have 
been the destruction of such collections 
of lettered works, surely he who founds 
and institutes such must receive propor- 
tionate applause from the civilized world? 
But his great bequest, which for wisdom 
and magnificence of design exceeds any 
thing of this kind upon record in ancient 
or modern times, goes further still: to 
use his own expiring words , 4 seeing that 
nothing stimulates to great deeds more 
strongly than great examples,* he orders 
that the characters of some of those great 
men in ancient and modern times, who 
have been eminently serviceable and 
honourable to their country, should, in 
annual compositions, be commemorated 


* A speech is put into the mouth of Hanno, the Carthagenian, in one of the 
plays of Plautus, which long baffled the erudition of the learned, until it was trans- 
lated by General Vallancey, who was enabled to interpret it solely by his knowledge 
of Irish. 
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in our Univendties : that their exalted 
actions may stand forth and be pourtrayed 
in living colours before every rising gene- 
ration here to the end of time : that their 
ennobling sentiments may be poured into 
the minds of die young, to swell their 
thoughts to high conceptions and illus- 
trious deeds: that the wreaths of true 
honor and fame may be hung up in their 
view to excite them to those actions 
of refined and sublimated virtue, by which 
alone they can hope to reach them. 

“ This was the extensive range of Mr. 
Flood’s bequest to the public; having 
first manifested in his will all the wise 
and tender anxieties and cares for those 
around him for whom duty and affectum 
taught him to provide ; having for these, 
when he was about to retire from the 
world, provided every means of compe- 
tency, and spread every shade of protec- 
tion which a prudent and liberal mind 
could suggest; he then turns his eyes 
upon Ireland : — Ireland, for whose pros- 
perity and liberty and glory he had so 
many years so illustriously toiled, and 
which was now to be closed from his 
view for ever. His great spirit, while it 
was just hovering over the tomb, was 
still busied about the future fame of his 
country ; and dictated those expiring 
accents, which direct that the materials 
of learning, from all parts of the earth, 
should bn from time to time collected 
nod deposited m the bosom of our Uni- 
versity. Thus founding for his country 
nn everlasting pyramid of all the accumu- 
lated knowledge of man, which should 
out-top the works of all other nations? 
and by which every future genius of our 
island might climb to the summit of 
human intelligence, and take his tower- 
ing flight Lastly, to excite to this, and 
to every thing else great and worthy, he 
orders that the most exalted examples of 
the most exalted men, that have ever 
improved and dignified human nature, 
may be applied to transfuse their virtues 
into the expanding bosoms of our youth ; 
that thus as it were, through the medium 
of his last will, his voice, though dead 
himself, might call continually from the 
tomb upon the aspiring offspring of every 
succesdingage, to ennoble their minds, and 
spread glory over their country, by their 
knowledge, their talents, and their vir- 
tues. 

«« Thus, this great patriot, after having 
made every possible provision for the 
past and future fame of Ireland, sunk 
into his grave. The impartial judgment 
of subsequent ages will consider him as 


unrivalled in his own country ; and had 
it been his fortune to have moved upon 
a theatre as capacious as his own mind, 
his celebrity would not have been ex- 
ceeded by any man’s in any other.” 

The opinion expressed in the con- 
cluding sentence may seem, in some 
measure, at variance *ith the fact, that 
Mr. Flood could not be said to have 
been eminently successful, after his 
transplantation into the English House 
of Commons. This, however, may be 
accounted for by circumstances, which 
will still leave his senatorial reputation 
very high indeed. His first step, on 
the first night of his entrance into that 
assembly, was a false one. When his 
only object was, to say that he did not 
intend either to speak or vote, he 
should have been silent. He was, 
unfortunately, by the flattering atten- 
tion with which he was received; 
drawn on to attempt doing more than 
that ; and the consequence was, that 
he was damaged in public estimation 
by seeming to fail, where he never 
intended to appear successful. No 
matter what the accident by which a 
high-mettled horse may have broken 
his knees, his value will be depre- 
ciated by it, even more than his utility 
may be impaired ; and so it was with 
Mr. Flood, who was discouraged, by 
what then occurred, from taking that 
active part in English politics upon 
which he had been previously resolved, 
and who never afterwards, but upon 
Tare occasions, solicited the notice of 
parliament. But when he did do so, 
the reader has already seen it was with 
consummate power. And if he did 
not ardently engage in the strife of 
parties ; and take that lead in the 
great affairs which then engaged public 
attention, which might be expected 
from his great abilities, it arose as 
much from the proud attitude of iude- 
eudence which he assumed, which 
ept him separated from the powerful 
interests by which public business was 
at that time managed, as from any 
other cause to which it could be rea- 
sonably attributed. He was like a 
ship which refused to sail in convoy, 
even after she liad suffered some injury 
upon leaving port; and which, accord- 
ingly, must be less able to remedy the 
accidents or to overcome the difficul- 
ties which she may meet with on her 
voyage, than she would have been if 
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the had not resolved to pursue her 
course in a state of voluntary seques- 
tration. 

But no failure in England can take 
from him the praise of unrivalled skill 
as a debater. Of that, he exhibited 
innumerable specimens in the Irish 
parliament. His readiness in availing 
himself of any incident which, in the 
stormy discussions in that assembly, 
might be turned to account, strikingly 
appeared, when, after the recognition 
of Irish legislative independence, it 
was deemed expedient to confirm an 
act passed in the reign of William and 
Mary, by which the crown of Ireland 
was inseparably annexed to the crown 
of England. Mr. Flood moved an 
amendment, for the perpetual union of 
the crowns, and the perpetual separa- 
tion of the houses of legislation, which 
was strongly opposed by Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon, Mr. Yelverton, and Mr. Grat- 
tan. At that time there was a small 
party in the house, consisting of thir- 
teen members, the representatives of 
northern boroughs, and known by the 
name of “the Hillsborough Club." 
Their costume was H orange and blue." 

* They were in the habit," adds our in- 
formant, a gentleman who writes from 
a personal knowledge of the facts, “ of 
spending the night in convivial ex- 
cesses and entering the house, when, 
towards morning, the question was 
about to be put, and when their votes 
might be needed. u It was now three 
o’clock when Flood rose to reply, and 
he had not proceeded far, when these 
gentlemen entered the house in a body 
to vote against him. The orator 
paused, and affecting surprise, said, 

• Hah I what do I behold !' Then with 
an air of joy and gratulation, and ex- 
tending his arms as if to embrace his 
new allies, * I hail,’ said he, 4 those 
glorious colours, auspicious to the 
constitution! These honorable men 
have, no doubt, spent the night in 
vigils for the glory and fortune of the 
commonwealth. Come, come to this 
heart, with all your patriotism.* The 
effect was magical. The voice of the 
orator was drowned amidst the cheers 
and acclamations of the house, and the 
astonished courtiers felt their livery 
for the first time a cause of confusion 
and dismay, while they fell back into 
the corridors amidst the broad laughter 
of the other members. 


There were in the Irish, as there 
are in the English House of Commons, 
useful individuals, who made it their 
business to go through the house for 
the purpose of completing the muster 
of their party, preparatory to a division 
upon any important question. They are 
denominated in parliamentary phrase 
M whippers-in.” One of these convenient 
gentlemen was very industriously em- 
ployed in his vocation, while Mr. Flood 
was one night upon his legs ; and his 
figure, as he glided between the 
benches, with pencil and paper in his 
hands, taking down the names of the 
supporters of administration, caught 
the eye of the orator, who plainly saw 
that unless he contrived to excite a 
strong feeling of indignation upon 
the instant, an arrangement would be 
made by which all his efforts must be, 
in all probability, defeated. He there- 
fore paused, and, looking intently at 
the individual, with straining eye-balls, 
as if he saw a ghost, the attention of 
the whole house became riveted upon 
him, while the gentleman himself, the 
object of such intense interest, sus- 
pended his function, and, wholly un- 
conscious of having given any cause 
for the astonishment that seemed de- 
picted in every countenance, leant 
forward and gazed at the orator with 
an eye of asking wonder. At length 
Flood broke silence. “ What,” he 
said, “is it that I see! Shall the 
temple of freedom still be haunted by 
the foul fiend of bribery and corrup- 
tion? I see, personified before me, 
an incarnation of that evil principle 
which lives by the destruction of 
public virtue." And then, perceiving 
that he had the feeling of the bouse 
with him, he exclaimed, as if exor- 
cising an evil spirit, — “Avaunt thou 
loathsome sprite, thou pander to mi- 
nisterial profligacy! and no longer 
pollute with thy presence this edifice 
consecrated to the constitution.” The 
effect of this hazardous appeal was 
very great indeed. The “ whipper-in* 
withdrew, amidst shouts of execration, 
similar to those which the populace 
sometimes exhibit when they catch a 
glimpse of the hangman. And Mr. 
Flood resumed his argument to a more 
excited and favourable audience than 
he had before. 

His powers of repartee, and his com- 
mand of classical allusion, were often 
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very happily displayed. Pressing the 
government on one occasion, for some 
information which it was not felt very 
convenient to give, his forbearance 
was solicited, upon the ground that 
the minister was not present whose 
duty it would have been to answer his 
question. Flood good humouredly as- 
sented to the appeal, observing, as he 
pointed to the empty bench, where 
the absent minister was used to sit, 
“ Formerly the oak of Dodona is said 
to have uttered oracles itself ; but the 
wooden oracle of our treasury is com- 
pelled to give his responses by deputy .” 

It is, however, time for us to con- 
clude. Enough has, we trust, been 
said to enable the reader to form a 
just estimate of the various powers of 
this great man, and of his conduct as a 
senator both in England and in Ire- 
land. But if our sketch has been defi- 


cient, we are glad to know that that 
deficiency will shortly be supplied, in a 
memoir which is in progress of prepa- 
ration, and intended to accompany a 
corrected edition of his speeches, by 
his kinsman Captain Warden Flood,* 
a gentleman already advantageously 
known to the literary public ;f and in 
all respects qualified to do the subject 
ample justice. We take this opjtor- 
tunity of acknowledging our obligations 
to him for the kindness with which he 
put at our disposal much of the valu- 
able information which he had been at 
the pains to acquire ; and trust that 
nothing will prevent his speedy com- 
pletion of the good w'ork which he has 
commenced ; and that we may shortly 
have to congratulate our readers upon 
a valuable accession to the literature of 
Ireland. 


• Of the Fifty First Regiment. 

f He has written a very instructive and interesting “ Sketch of the Military and 
Political State of Prussia.” 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF IRELAND NO. I. SCENERY.* 


Ireland is at the present day unques- 
tionably one of the most interesting 
portions of Europe. In the midst of 
scenery, which alone insures us no in- 
considerable share of attention from the 
ordinary tourist, we exhibit a state of 
society, in all respects most inviting to 
the philosophic traveller, and a condi- 
tion of affairs, economically speaking, 
full of the deepest interest for the spe- 
culative and the practical man. 

Taking these attractions, local, social, 
and < c momical, in series, we will be- 
gin with the most obvious, because 
hitherto the most generally recognised, 
the scenery of the island. Irish scenery 
may be classed with that order known 
to paiuters bpr the epithet M British ; w 
the characteristics of which are, mode- 
rate elevation, undulation and verdure, 
as opposed to the altitude, the abrupt- 


ness, and the aridity of the continent. 
In British scenery we find the moun- 
tains rolled and swelling, rarely attain- 
ing the limits of an enduring cap of 
suow, and distinguished more by sim- 
plicity and breadth, than by any fan- 
tastic forms of outline or configuration. 
In our horizons, peaks are but of occa- 
sional occurrence, and pinnacles are so 
rare as to be almost unknowm. The 
peaks again are not of the splintered 
and jagged Alpine character; but 
massive, comparatively smooth, and 
showing an easy outline on every side. 
In the intervals between our nioun tains, 
the raviue generally spreads into a glen, 
before it can attain the dimensions of 
an Alpine vallev, and when our glen 
has expanded itself into an opener 
country, the undulations of other bills 
invariably contract it before it can com- 


• New Works for Tourists in Ireland. — Guide through Ireland, being a descrip- 
tion of the country ; its commerce, manufactures, scenery, and antiquities. With an 
Appendix, containing a brief account of its botany, geology, population, &c. With 
numerous useful tables. Dublin, William Curry, Jun. & Co. 1836. — Unpublished. 

Guide to the County of Wicklow, new edition, Dublin, same publishers, 1835. 

Guide to the Giant's Causeway, new edition. Dublin, same publishers, 1834. 

Guide to Killarney and Glengariff, new edition. Same publishers, 1835. 

Guide to Dublin, with a notice of the surrounding country, aud its geology.— 
Dublin, same publishers, 1835. 
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pare with a continental plain. Thus, 
in form and proportion we are lest 

E rand, but more graceful ; so, in co- 
ining, our superior verdure more thau 
counterbalances our want of equal‘,va- 
riety of hue. Our grasses, heaths, and 
timbers, present an effect so charac- 
teristic and distinctive, that the eye at 
once recognises a British meadow, a 
British mountain, or a British forest, 
whether on canvass or spread upon the 
face of the real landscape. The grasses 
indeed are green with a verdure pecu- 
liarly their own ; the heaths throw a 
broader, browner shade athwart the 
mountain, and the forms of the forest 
trees give a distinctive air of massive 
and umbrageous leafiness to our woods, 
which we look for in vain in any other 
country. 

* Ever charming, ever new. 

When will the landscape tire the view? 

The fountain's fall, the river's flow. 

The wooded valley, warm and low, 

The windy summit^wildand high, 

Uoogbly rushing to the sky 
The pieesant seat, the ruined tower, 

The n aked rock, the shady bower. 

The town and village, dome and farm. 

Each gives each a double charm. 

Like pearls upon an Eothiop's arm." 

The scenery of Ireland, however, 
while it falls in general outline and ac- 
companiment, under the order of British 
landscape, is again distinguished by its 
own peculiarities of feature and ex pres* 
tbn. North and South Britain pre- 
sent respectively, the extremes of wild 
sterility and tame cultivation. Ireland, 
less rugged than the one, and more va- 
ried and undulating than the other, sur- 
passes both in that combination of pic- 
turesque effect and arable facility, which 
seems to us to constitute the most 
happy physical characteristic of any 
country. Our streams are here more 
numerous, and more rapid than in Eng- 
land— -less brawling and precipitous 
than in Scotland, but clearer, more co- 
pious, and more available for useful pur- 
poses than those of either South or 
North Britain. Barer of timber than 
the one, but much better wooded than 
tbe other, we can perhaps claim some 
similar, though slight advantages in this 
respect also, for it is quite as certain 
that the too close hedge-rows of Eng- 
land are detrimental to the productive- 
ness of her fields, as that the bareness of 
timber is a material drawback both on 
Vol. VIII. 


the appearance and the comforts of 
many districts in Ireland. Where the 
glens are numerous, the streams lively, 
and the pastures good, we confess we 
sigh for no more sylvan honors than the 
natural drapery of their own hazels 
and hawthorns ; but in the open coun- 
try which never possessed the pastoral 
character that we would be sorry to see 
banished from our grazing borders, we 
do bitterly lament the absence of suffi- 
cient timber to save us from the re- 
proaches of certain members of th$ 
Twiss family — a clan not yet extinct, 
nor wholly left without a leader, since 
Mr. Barrow, we perceive, has latterly 
made serious pretensions to the honors 
of the vacant utensil. Still, few and 
far between as our wooded districts un» 
fortunately are, even in these we find 
new characteristics of our native 
scenery. “It has been remarked by 
more than one artist of eminence,” say« 
Mr. Croker, 44 as a comment on the 
Irish landscape, that the forms of the 
trees are more graceful and capricious 
than in England — 44 Your trees,” said a 
gentleman to me, 44 partake of your na- 
tional character j wild and irregular, 
they both assume extraordinary ramifi- 
cations, that treated with justice by a 
master-hand, appear noble features, 
but of which, an unskilful delineator, 
produces only clumsy caricatures.” — 
But the grand characteristic which, lo- 
gically speaking, puts the difference 
between the scenery of the two islands, 
is that of colour, and this not more in 
the verdure of our fields, than in the 
foliage of our woods, and the ever vary- 
ing and delightful tints of our moun- 
tains ; for, be the cause what it may, 
whether a peculiar moisture of our at- 
atmosphere, or a soil resting for the 
most part upon a substratum of lime- 
stone, or both causes conjointly, certain 
it is that our Irish landscape presents a 
clearness, a brilliancy, a dewy, serene, 
and blooming freshness, solely and es- 
sentially it^ own. Even Burrow cannot 
help being struck with it. 44 The long 
dry summer,” he says, “hud converted 
all the parks and the green fields of 
England, (and Scotland too had par- 
taken of the same russet hue,) into the 
colour and appearance of a turnpike 
road ; but from the moment of landing 
in Ireland, such was the fresh, vivid, 
and brilliant verdure, interspersed with 
waving corn fit for the sickle, that I 
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was ready to exclaim, — 1 This truly, is 
the Emerald Island !’ How fully sen- 
sible of our superiority in this respect, 
were our native bards will be in the re- 
collection of all who have read the ver- 
sions of some Irish songs, in former 
numbers of this Magazine. Here, how- 
ever, are some stanzas even more 
deeply imbued with the national co- 
lours than any we have yet quoted — 
they are indeed verdurously national, 
and dripping with poetic dew. The 
oet is apostrophising the valleys of 
reland — 

Vale* of yew*, knotty and branchy ; 

Vale* of dew-glistening drop*, and sleek milch kino ; 
Vale* of various tints, star.glitteriug and sunny, 
Resplendent vales, peaxl.gleamiug and biriUwar- 
bling! 

Vale* of cuckoo*, sweet-singing thrushes and 
blackbirds. 

Bee-abounding — snd of the fox-covers— 

Grassy, cressy, sedgy. 

Shamrock-bearing, flowery, verdant, and umbra- 
geous— 

Sterility is foreign from our soil, both 
high and low land, and not to leave the 
hills without their just share of celebra- 
tion, we will venture to quaff a few 
drops of mountain dew from the same 
source above referred to — 

A pleasant place is Ireland for hospitable cheer, 
Vi eacun Du'h O ! 

Where the whole-nme fruit 1 & bursting from the 
yellow barley ear, 

Uifeacnn Dubh 0 ! 

There’a honey in the trees where her inUty 
▼ales ex paud. 

And the forest paths in summer are by falling 
waters fann'd \ 

There’s dew at high noon-tide there, and 
springs i’ the yellow sand. 

On the fair hills ol holy Ireland! 

Doctor Dreunan of Belfast was the pa- 
triotic sponsor who first gave Ireland her 
proper name of “the Emerald Isle," and 
for this service the dutiful god-child will 
dress his grave with her greenest sham- 
rocks, while there is a drop of dew in 
her veins. She owes another verdant 
sod to poor Ned Lysaght, for his 
tender appellation of — “ The world’s 
Cushla-machree and, although young 
Twiss maintains that she has neither 
right nor title to be called, “ First 
Flower of the Earth,” unless by flower 
we are understood to allude figu- 
ratively as it were, to the flower of 
the potato, in which case he would 
admit her to a sort of farinaceous re- 
spectability, — still we would be disposed, 


with all submission humbly to plead for 
a daisy or two on the turf that awaits— 
and long may it await, — the father of 
Irish poetry in his own loved “ Land 
of Song.” Let us not deny, however, 
that among the numerous epithets be- 
stowed upon the sacred island from 
time to time, there have been some less 
complimentary than graphic. Mr. 
Croaer tells us of an individual who 
had the hardihood to describe a highly 
romantic district of Munster, as M the 
back bone of the earth, picked bare by 
the devil and we ourselves once over- 
heard the wife of an English soldier, 
while toiling through the streets of a 
northern town, in a slight April shower, 
imprecate* very dreadful curses on 
“Mud Hoireland,” as she barbarously 
termed it ; what rendered the blas- 
phemy more shocking and unaccount- 
able, being, that she was, at that very 
moment mounted on pattens, which ef- 
fectually elevated her above the slight- 
est inconvenience, while dozens of the 
ingenuous daughters of green Erin were 
tripping barefoot through Tut and 
kennel, not only without a murmur, but 
actually smoothing down their glisten- 
ing locks, and pluming themselves in 
the genial element like swans on Cyd- 
nus — fair black-feet that they were ! 

Why — that our skies are sometimes 
overcast — that our horizons are occa- 
sionally bounded by a bog — that the 
flats of Mayo look dreary enough with 
their dry stoue ditches and cabins of 
mud ; that local guide books and Sun- 
day tourists, have somewhat overrated 
the horrors of the Scalp, and the en- 
chantments of the Dargle; these are 
plausible assertions, which we do not 
feel inclined altogether to deny. Next 
to Glasgow, indeed, we are free to ad- 
mit that Belfast and Derry are but 
damp quarters in the rainy season. The 
fens of Lincolnshire excepted, we know' 
not where the face of nature wears a 
more disconsolate aspect than in our 
own Bog of Allen. Save Dr. Johnson’s 
description of that interesting terrene , 
where — 

There’s hot ane tree In it* the land. 

And that’s the goodly gallows tree— 

we do confess that we have read no- 
thing more disheartening to the arbor i- 
cultural tourist, than a late account of 
the country between Tuam and Bal- 
laghadereen. Nevertheless, the bogs 
notwithstanding, we are disposed to 
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believe that in point of scenery, Ireland 
is even now not inferior either to Eng- 
land or Scotland, and are quite sure 
that she possesses the capability of 
being rendered, witlnn half a century, 
vastly superior to either. 

To conclude the characteristics, we 
will only add, (and in truth it is but a 
drizzly consolation,) that the change- 
ableness of our skies is in some mea- 
sure made amends for by the variety of 
effect thereby imparted to the land- 
scape, and by the breadth and beauty 
of our rainbows — “ I wish,” exclaims 
one of the most delightful writers on 
Irish scenery and Irish manners, — “ I 
wish you were here, (in Connamara,) to 
enjoy in rapid succession, and with all 
its wild magnificence, the whirlwind, 
the tempest, the ocean’s sw ell, and, as 
Burns beautifully expresses it — 

“ Some gleams of sunshine mid renewing storms.*’ 

Today there have been fine bright in- 
tervals, and, while returning from a 
hasty ride, 1 have been greatly de- 
lighted with the appearance of a rain- 
bow ; gradually advancing before the 
lowering clouds, sweeping with ma- 
jestic stride across the troubled ocean, 
then, as it gained the beach and 
seemed almost within my grasp, va- 
nishing among the storm of which it 
had been the lovely but treacherous 
forerunner. It is, 1 suppose, a conse- 
quence of our situation, and the close 
connection between sea and mountain, 
that the rainbows here are so frequent 
and so peculiarly beautiful. Of an 
amazing oreadth and with colours vivid 
beyond description, I knew not whe- 
ther most to admire this aerial pheno- 
menon when, suspended in the western 
sky, one end of the bow sinks behind 
the island of Boffin, while, at the dis- 
tance of several leagues, the other rests 
upon the misty hills of lnnis Turc; 


or when, at a later hour of the day, it 
has appeared stretched across the 
ample sides of Miillrea, penetrating 
far into the deep blue waters that flow 
at its base. With feelings of grateful 
recollection, too, we may hail the re- 
peated visits of this heavenly messen- 
ger, occasionally as often as five or six 
times in the course of the same day, in 
a country exposed to such astonishing, 
and at times almost incessant, floods of 
rain." (Letters from the Irish High- 
lands.) 

So far of the general characteristics 
of Irish scenery : a species of the 
British ; the dew-point, so to speak, 
putting the difference. We will now 

{ jroceed to take a rapid survey of the 
“ace of the country. 

Ireland has been compared not in- 
aptly to a dish ;* for, an extended field 
of limestone occupies almost without 
interruption the whole of the interior ; 
and elevations, rising on all hands 
towards the coast, surround this cen- 
tral plain with a natural rim of moun- 
tain. The figure is an irregular paral- 
lelogram. A line drawn from Fair- 
head, in Antrim, to Erris-hcad, in 
Mayo, would be nearly equal and 
parallel with the southern coast as re- 
presented by a line drawn from Carn- 
sore point, in Wexford, to Mizen- 
head in Cork. It follows that if we 
connect Fairhead and Carnsore point 
on the one side, and Erris-head and 
Mizen-head upon the other, we will 
have (making the necessary allow- 
ances) a rough rhomboid of about 
210 English miles by 160 do; the 
diagonals, cutting one another about 
the confluence of the Suck and the 
Shannon, a little south of Athlone. If 
from this point as centre with Dublin, 
as radius we describe a circle, it will 
correspond pretty nearly with the cen- 
tral basin alluded to above. Now, the 


* The following diagram may, perhaps, assist the imagination of the reader, as well 
as prove serviceable in affording an easy method of obtaining at any time a correct 
skeleton of the Map of Ireland. 

Describe a square (abed) and produce a side of it (c b) till the side and its pro- 
duced part equal the diagonal. Produce the opposite side in a like manner at its 
remote extremity (to f ), and join the extremities of these equal and parallel line#. 
There you will have a parallelogram (a e c the angles of which will coincide or 
very nearly so with the four leading points of the outline of the Irish coast, viz. 
either of the obtuse angles (c) may be taken as Tuskar Rock, off the south western 
extremity of Wexford ; then will the remaining obtuse angle (a) coincide with Erris- 
Head in Mayo ; and of the acute angles that to the north (e) will coincide with 
Fair- Head in Antrim, while the remaining one (f) falls ten miles dne south of Mizen- 
Head in Cork. These grent landmarks established, we will obtain some further 
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chief elevations being external to this 
plain, it will readily be seen, from the 
consideration of a circle inscribed in a 


lozenge-shaped parallelogram, that the 
main mountain groups must be sought 
for in the unoccupied angles of the 


points of importance, by inscribing a circle (z h k y) in the square. The centre of 
this circle ( g ) will coincide with the confluence of the Suck and Shannon ; its point 
of contact with the square upon the east (A) will coincide very nearly with Dublin ; 
on the west (y) with Kilkeman bay, and very nearly with Birterbuy and Roundstone; 
on the south (A) with Lismore, and on the north (z) with Loch Melvin a little to 
the east of Sligo bay ; while its whole circumference may be considered roughly to 
represent the great limestone field which occupies the centre of the island. Its inter- 
sections also, with the diagonals of the square, afford some other points worth marking 
as at (m) Mount Nephin, on the north west, and (n) Scullogh Gap, between Mount 
Leinster and Blackstairs mountains on the south-east. Its intersection on the south- 
west (o) makes pretty nearly the locality of the caves of Ballvbunian. The upper 
)ialf of its vertical diameter (z g) and the lower half of the diagonal (y o) with which 
it makes the last mentioned intersection give pretty nearly the course of the Shannon. 
The eastern half of its horizontal diameter gives the line of the Grand Canal, and a 
straight line (p r) perpendicular thereto, bisecting the lower compartment of the 
square, marks not inaccurately the course of the Barrow, its intersection with the 
diagonal (*) being the eastern boundary of the Castlecomer coal district. 

The dimensions of the principal parts would be as follows : side of square and 
diameter of circle, 150 English miles; longer side of parallelogram, 212 English 
miles; shorter ditto, 163 ditto; area of ditto 34,556 sq. miles. 



A few other places of note which we have marked, although not immediately 
pointed out by the lines of the diagram, are the Twelve Pins (i>); The Killery 
(w) ; The Giant’s Causeway (x) ; Valentia Island (/) ; Lakes of Killarney (t). 

Owing to a slight error in the execution of the woodcut (to) and ( v ) are both north 
of their true places, as will readily be seen by reference to any laiger sized map. 
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first drawn figure. Beginning at the Its valley is bounded by lofty and con- 
capital, where the circumference of the tinued ranges of mountain, at a suffi- 
circle touches the sea, and travelling cient distance to admit of the richest 
southward, we find the first vacant cultivation on its banks : its banks nod 
space between the limestone country with the ruins of castles and abbeys, or 
and the channel, occupied by a ridge of smile with splendid modem mansions 
granite aud clay-slate, interspersed and rich demesnes. But in this section 
with peaks of quartz, stretching south- we cannot linger over particular beau- 
ward through the counties of Wicklow ties; we must proceed with our sketch 
and Wexford, and terminating near of the general features of the district, 
the confluence of the Barrow and The Blackwater, the Lee, and the 
the Nore. Among the northern val- Bandon flowing eastward, parallel to, 
leys, on the seaward side of this and at eaual distances from, each other, 
group, lie these picturesque spots divide the county of Cork into three 
which have made the scenery of the ridges, of which the northernmostis oc- 
county Wicklow so celebrated — the cupied with the slate and sandstone range 
Dargle, Luggelaw, Glendaloch, and of the Boggra mountains, the middle is 
the Meeting of the Waters. The de- enriched w ith a tongue of limestone, 
scent on the opposite side is by no and the southernmost rises towards the 
means so varied; but Mount 'Leinster sea in slaty elevations, that assume a 
and Blackstairs, which are a continu- character of increasing grandeur, as 
ation of the same chain, face inland, they verge westward, until, after form- 
and overlook the southern part of the ing the burbours of Clouakilty, BaJti- 
county of Carlow with considerable more, and Dunmanus, they rise to 
boldness. The highest elevation of their highest pitch in this county about 
this range is Lugnaquilla, at the head 2500 feet — to stoop from the clouds 
of Glenmalure, in Wicklow, 3070 feet into the blue depths of Bantry. Bail- 
above the level of the sea. The next try bay is unquestionably the finest 
mountain-group which claims the at- harbour, both in extent, depth, situation, 
tention, consists of clay-slate, support- safety, and scenery in the king’s domi- 
ing sandstone, which have been tilled nions. Bearhaven, now spoken of as 
up along the southern border of the a general packet station, is but an in- 
limestone plain, into ridges of great dentation at its entrance,andGlengariff, 
elevation, steepness, and grandeur, the grandest piece of sea-scenery in 
The group may be divided into three Ireland, is only a subordinate portion 
ehains, all stretching east and west, of its inner harbour. Of a somewhat 
As the detached conical hill of Bran- similar character with Bantry bay, of 
don terminates the granite group, so about the same extent, and nearly par 
does the similarly situated mountain of rallel to it, are the more northern 
Slievenaman commence the sandstone estuaries of Kenmare and Dingle ; each 
continuation of the chain. Westward of the three stretching about five and 
from this, the Mounavoullagh or Com- twenty miles into the heart of the 
mcragh, Gaultee, and Knockmildow n country, and opening on the Atlantic, 
ranges successively extend their masses, in a direction pretty nearly south-west, 
in elevations of from 2000 to 3000 feet The promontory comprehended be- 
across the south of Tipperary and Li- tween Bantry and Kenmare is narrow, 
merick, till meeting the Lacfodery averaging little more than seven 
group, upon the northern border of English miles in breadth, and is totally 
Kerry, they are lost in the sea, upon occupied with mountain ; but between 
the southern shore of the Shannon, the estuary of Kenmare on the south, 
Under the southern side of this great and the bay of Dingle on the north, 
barrier, which southward to the sea lies a considerable extent of coun- 
is propped by huge masses of up- try, comprising the main district of 
heaved slate, runs the filackw'ater, from the county of Kerry, and here the 
west to east, aud cuts off the rough shistous elevations which we have foL 
triangle of Cork and southern Kerry, lowed out of the county of Cork, 
of all the districts in Ireland the most expand themselves into their greatest 
rocky, mountainous, and romantic, area, and attain their loftiest altitude. 
The Blackwater itself forms a noble Here is the highest ground in Ireland, 
base line for such a stretch of country, and here are, perhaps, the loveliest 
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lakes in the world. Midway, between 
the heads of Kenmare and Dingle bays, 
bosomed in the landward or eastern de- 
clivities of the great mountain group, 
which stretches back with little inter- 
ruption from this frontier line to the At- 
lantic, lie two lakes. The smaller, deep 
set in the heart of the advanced ridges, 
lies about six miles from the head of 
Kenmare bay, from which it is seoa- 
rated by a mountain range 2500 feet 
in height, and discharges its waters 
through a tortuous detile of two and 
a half miles into the greater. Tlie 
greater of the two lakes verging north- 
ward, skirts the external step of the 
mouutain barrier for some seven miles, 
and then contracting its expanse to 
the limits of a river, discharges itself 
by a course of six miles into the 
head of Dingle bay. There are the 
Lakes of Killarney ; and if we have 
made ourselves understood in our de- 
scription of their situation so far, 
there will be little difficulty in con- 
veying a correct idea of the charac- 
teristics of each. The lesser, or upper 
lake, confined on every side, save at its 
narrow outlet, by precipitous and very 
lofty mountains, wears a lonely and 
somewhat stem, but grand, and many 
have thought even a sublime aspect ; the 
lower lake, lying on the sunny side of 
one of the most picturesque steeps in 
the world, where a forest of oak, ar- 
butus, yew, and holly of full six miles 
in length, by a mile to a mile and-a-half 
in depth hangs to the water’s ed^e from 
the continuous sides of successive im- 
pending mountains, varied by projec- 
tions and recesses the most graceful, 
and broken by the white lines of 
numerous cascades, exhibits, perhaps, 
the rarest combination of grandeur and 
loveliness to be met with on any equal 
extent of land and water in these 
islands ; for, while its western shore is 
thus horrid with hanging woods, and 
streaked with torrents, its eastern ex- 
panse not only skirts a rich, undulating, 
and highly cultivated country, but is 
itself broken by promontories and 
islands the most fantastic in their forms, 
and the most luxuriant in their natural 
verdure. Wood, water, and mountain 
are the main constituents of a land- 
scape ; and in proportion as we have 
these in the greater variety, so will 
the scene rise in picturesque ex- 
cellence. At Killarney, the spectator 


from any favourable station will 
have wood, in forest, in grove, in 
copse, in shrubbery ; banging, spread- 
ing, waving or matted — water he will 
have, in lake, in river, and in cascade ; 
sleeping, running, or leaping — and 
mountain in every form, from the lawny 
elevations of a demesne, to masses of 
from one to three thousand four hundred 
feet ; wooded, naked, pasturable, 
barren ; peaked, rounded, swelling, or 
precipitous, with cliffs and islands; 
eyries and the habitation of men ; music, 
and echoes ; M the light drip of the sus- 
pended oar,” the lighter laugh of many 
a happy creature floating about, as 
through an atmosphere of enchantment, 

(for “ the dark pinnace stirring the green sha- 
dows there. 

Afloat on the water, seems floating In air ;) 

or, perhaps the accustomed roar is in 
w'oods, and, while in the musical cla- 
mour of hounds and horns O’Sullivan’s 
cascade is dumb, the stag bursting from 
the thickets of Glenaa, hurls himself 
headlong into the startled waters ; then 
tossing on high his wet antlers with a 
snort of defiauce, strikes out like a strongs 
swimmer for Denis or Brickeen — But 
it is time to sing 

Sweet Innhfallen, fare thee well. 

For many a misty mountain lies before 
us, and we have still to travel round 
more than one half the rim of our ter- 
raqueous trencher. The Reeks, an enor- 
mous ridge of slate and clayey rubble, 
back both lakes in a chain of about 
ten miles, trending north and south ; a 
gigantic and sterile barrier between 
the rest of Ireland and the western 
wilderness of Iveragh. Carran Tual, 
so called from its falciform summit, is 
the loftiest, not only of the Reek9, but 
of all the mountains of Ireland : its 
altitude is given at 3394 feet above the 
mean level of the sea ; an elevation 
very nearly the same with that of 
Snowdon. Behind the Reeks lie 
other scenes, which, if equally easy of 
access might, perhaps, claim an equal 
share of attention with some parts of 
Killarney ; but they may console 
themselves among their mountain soli- 
tudes, with the certainty that they will 
not long remain in obscurity, for, whe- 
ther the much agitated railway to Va- 
lentia be carried through the borders 
of this country or not, the new go- 
vernment roads, either projected or in 
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progress of completion, will, ere long, 
open up the whole of central Kerry, 
and let in the tide of expectant tour- 
ists, down even to the walls of Darry- 
nane. The mountains on the north of 
Dingle Bay are by no means unworthy 
rivals of their southern neighbours : 
the noble sheet of water between is, 
perhaps, not much inferior to Bantry 
itself ; and whether our American 
friends are to form their first impres- 
sions of our shores here, under the lee 
of Valentia ; or at Bearhaven, abreast 
of the ruins of Dunbov; or at Biter- 
buy, in the shadow of the Twelve Pins 
of Bennabola; or at Black-Sod, off 
the tremendous cliffs of Achill, we 
may be satisfied that our reputation as 
a country of scenic interest will suffer 
no diminution on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We have now exhausted 
the mountain groups occupying the 
southern angles of tne bland, and on 
crossing the Shannon, fall in once 
more with the great limestone field 
sweeping across the north of Clare, till 
it meets the sea at the Bay of Galway. 
Noith and west of Galway, the space 
between the receding central plain, and 
the sea begins again to be occupied 
with mountain masses. Between the 
Bay of Galway on the south, and Clew 
Bay on the north, lies a tract of coun- 
try, very similar in many respects to 
the central district of Kerry, which we 
have just been describing. Like the 
baronies of Dunkerronand Iveragh,this 
district is separated from the rest of 
Ireland bv a double lake, backed by a 
barrier of mountain ; but the distance 
between the heads of the bays is here 
full fifty miles ; the lakes are of im- 
mensely greater extent, but by no 
means of equal beauty, and discharge 
their waters to the south ; and the coun- 
try, stretching back from the frontier 
range of mountains, approaches more 
nearly to the form of a triangle, of 
which the double lake imy be con- 
sidered the base. These lakes are 
Loch Mask and Loch Corrib — the 
mountain barrier b the range of Learn, 
Benlevagh, and Maam Trasna, and 
the country back from this boundary 
to the sea, is that district generally 
known as Connamara. Connamara 
proper, however, does not occupy the 
whole of this space. If a line be drawn 
from Cong, which is about the centre 
of the base, to Slinc-head, which may 


be considered the vertex of the tri- 
angle, we will have Connamara-proper 
on the south ; Morisk, in the county of 
Mayo, occupying the upper and 
greater portion of the northern half; 
and Joyce country between. In Con- 
namara we are again in a granite coun- 
try, diversified with peaks of quartz, 
starting up magnificently from lakes 
that want only the arbutus and holly 
of Killamey to rival even the en- 
chantments of Muckruss. The Twelve 
Pins occur near the vertex of the tri- 
angle. Bare, but glistening with the 
aerial brilliancy peculiar to their for- 
mation — their peaked summits rush 
together in elevations of from two to 
two thousand four hundred feet, a 
splendid assemblage, to the clouds. But 
while their denuded peaks depend 
mainly on their own quartoze forma- 
tion for their effect in the landscape, 
the sides and bases of the Pins from 
which the violence of Atlantic storms 
has not yet been sufficient to wash 
away their vegetable covering, take 
tints still more brilliant and various 
from their innumerable varieties of 
heaths and lichens. What the ar- 
butus is to Killamey, the heath b to 
Connamara, and in the absence of any 
breadth or depth of foliage, the eye 
rests most gratefully on a substitute so 
pleasing : for its streaks of pale pink, 
rich brown, or glowing purple, (and 
what with its own varieties, and the 
varieties of the atmosphere through 
which it is viewed, its effects are but 
inadequately expressed even by this 
enumeration,) mixed with the tender 
green of mountain grasses, and occa- 
sionally alternating with the black 
stripes of uplying bogs, give a com- 
bination of colours that, seen under 
the clarifying influence of western 
skies, is almost magical. Nor b all 
this brilliancy inconsistent with breadth. 
Connamara-proper, although a moun- 
tainous, is not an upland country ; the 
plain from which its greatest elevations 
rise, is little more on an average than 
100 feet above the level of the Atlantic, 
so that its masses lose not a tithe of 
their full altitude, but, lifting themselves 
to their full height at a stretch, look 
over the plain with much greater ma- 
jesty than many other mountains higher 
by a thousand feet. Lagiiaqtiilla. for 
instance, a thousand feet higher thau 
the average of the Pins, lost as it is on 
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iU platform of surrounding maMes, is, 
as compared with Lettery, a whale 
turning up his side io the run of a 
heavy sea, to the same fish stranded. 
Lettery and Derryclare stand foremost, 
an advanced guard, on the 6outh ; the 
others are formed in solid square 
round Knock&nnahiggen — the captain 
of the company, or rather, we should 
say, the sergeant of the guard — for, in- 
cluding himself, they are but twelve 
rauk and file — strapping fellows, how- 
ever, you must allow ; the grenadier 
company of the Connaught Rangers. 
In front, flank, and rear open four prin- 
cipal glens, each one with its torrent, 
and three of them with their proper 
lakes; Glen Hoghan, with the lower 
lake of Ballynuhineh, looks southward 
on Roumlstone and Briterbuy ; Glen 
lna, cradling its black waters under the 
tremendous precipice of Maam, down 
which the stream that feeds Loch lna 
goes twelve hundred feet plumb, opens 
the gorge of its grand prison upon the 
east ; Jvyletnore yawns westward and 
northward on Renvyle ; and on the west 
and south the ravine whose torrent 
waters Clifden, griu9 horribly on the 
Atlantic. Renvyle, (pronounced Ren- 
vyle) is a grand promontory of quartz, 
fronting Mullrea, across the entrance 
of the Killery ; and here on the bank 
of this famous arm of the sea, we are 
in Joyce country — a table land very 
different from Lower Connamara — for, 
from Renvyle east, on both sides of 
the inlet, the whole formation of the 
country is changed ; and instead of 
plains of granite, and peaks of quartz, 
we have lumping and extended plat- 
forms of sandstone cut into ravines, 
rather than rising out of valleys, with 
few or no plains till we descend their 
northern declivity into the bogs of 
Mayo. The deepest and the longest 
ravine in Joyce country, is that occu- 
pied by the waters of Killery harbour, 
an elbow of the Atlantic, wnich some 
consider not inferior to any similar 
scene in Europe ; though a late tra- 
veller, who ought to understand such 
subjects, maintains that it is but a little 
finger compared with some of the 
watery arms which the north sea has 
rudely thrust into the bowels of Nor- 
way. We whose misfortune it is not 
to have seen either Killery or Katte- 
gatt, reluctantly profess ourselves un- 
able to determine the dispute ; but to 


those who labour in a like predica- 
ment, and are yet anxious to make 
themselves as well acquainted with our 
Irish fiord as the aids of art and science 
can render any one at such a distance, 
we recommend a visit to the house of 
the Royal Dublin Society, where, un- 
der a table in the first apartment, on 
the right hand of the hall as you enter, 
there is to be found a model of the 
barony of Morisk, in the county of 
Mayo executed many years since by 
Mr. Bald, whose splendid map of the 
whole country, engraved in Paris in 
181*2, justly ranks first of all the 
county maps ever published in these 
islands. The model is on a scale of 
either four or five inches to the Eng- 
lish mile, so that the barony at large 
occupies a space of five or six feet 
square, and the side of Mullrea, which 
forms the northern boundary of the 
Killery, appears elevated between two 
and three inches — a scale sufficiently 
large to give a most perfect idea of 
the whole character and conformation 
of the original. We regret to say that 
it may perhaps be necessary to blow 
away some dust from the depths of 
Dhu Loch and Glen Laur, when the 
lid which conceals this really mag- 
nificent model, and which is ordinarily 
used as a table by members totally un- 
suspicious of the treasure beneath, shall 
have been removed by the attendants. 
Had the model of Morisk been pre- 
sented to the Institute of France, 
it would be mounted at this moment 
on a marble pedestal, covered with 
plate glass, and viewed with admira- 
tion even by the most ingenious people 
io the world. If such should still be 
its destination, the lover of science 
could hardly regret its removal. Mflll- 
rea, the highest ground in Connaught, 
rises, says Mr. Bald, 2733 feet above 
the sea. 

Deep are his feet in Joyce’* floods— 

we are sorry we cannot add, that 

His sides are clothed in waving woods; 

but they certainly are of magnificent 
precipitousness, from the water's edge 
to the crown of the ridge ; and the 
northern declivities of the whole range, 
extending from Mullrea to the heights 
above Castlebar, are full of the most 
romantic hollows, and every hollow 
has its own loch and river. These 
mountain glens arc similar to the great 
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excavations termed “prisons’* by the 
people of the county Wicklow ; and 
on the step of Mimllrea and Furna-* 
more, where the glens open on the low 
country towards the Reek and Clew 
Bay.theTe are some of them, Dhn Loch, 
Glenlanrand Glenawough in particular, 
confined by sheer precipices, of up* 
wards of 1200 feet. This district is 
still untrodden ground, and will furnish 
some future tourist with material for a 
good part of a volume. 

Beyond Clew Bay is Erris, the coun- 
try of the M Wild Sports of the West," 
and off the southern extremity of Erris, 
forming the northern boundary of Clew 
Bay, which it separates on this side 
from Blacksod harbour, lies Acbill — . 
an enormous mass of mica-slate, and 
quartz, 

— ' '* that to the sea. 

Holds its blind visage up eternally," 

in clifft of from 200 to 2200 feet. The 
latter precipices front Blacksod, and 
contrast strongly with the low sandy 
peninsula of the Mullet or Bingham's 
country, that bounds that noble harbour 
to the west. A sea cliff of two and 
twenty hundred feet (and the summit 
of Keem, which some convulsion of 
nature has cut sheer down to the 
water's edge, is fully that height) is a 
spectacle worth travelling to Achill to 
contemplate. Bray-head is accounted, 
and justly so, an object of considerable 
grandeur, yet three masses, each of the 
size of Bray-head, piled on one another, 
would scarcely equal the bulk of Keem, 
while, perhaps, no single part of the 
bluff Wicklow promontory is so pre- 
cipitous as is tne whole sheer face of 
this noble sea-cliff. We know of no 
precipices of equal height on any of 
the shores of Britain, except those of 
the south-western coast of Sky, where 
the Cuchullin mountains slope, in one 
mass of black barren rock, from their 
summits 8000 feet down to the water's 
edge. But this slope can scarcely be 
termed a precipice, except on the shore 
of the inland Lake of Coruisk; and 
here certainly is a scene to which 
nothing in Ireland can be assimilated. 
The spectator, entering from the sea, 

* finds himself in a lone valley, sur- 
rounded by a wall of dark and naked 
rock, of which the summits are lost in 
the clouds, intercepting the light of day, 
and casting a twilight gloom over this 
scat of eternal repose. . . . The rocks 
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rise from the base to the very summit, 
a declivity of at least 8000 feet, in 
huge, smooth sheets, at * very high 
angle, perfectly bare, and of a dark 
iron brown colour, not chequered even 
by the growth of a single lichen, or by 
one foreign tint to enliven the uniform 
gloom of the surface. This rock seems 
absolutely inimical to vegetation, nor 
does it appear to undergo the slightest 
decomposition, or to admit of the for- 
mation of soil — the detached fragments 
showing as little tendency to waste as 
the mountain itself. Had the globe of 
the earth been entirely formed of this 
rock, it w'ould still have been lifeless 
and void.” — {M'Ctdloch on the Miner - 
°f Sty.) The traveller of the 
melancholy temperament, that would 
enjoy such a scene, will look for it in 
vain in Ireland : even 

“ By thnt Isle*, whosi* gloomy shore 
Skylark never hovers o'er*—" 

every crevice of the rock is choked 
with vegetation ; and Achill, although 
perhaps the most barren of our islands, 
is surely a garden compared with the 
southern districts of Sky. But it is 
time for us to make our way out of the 
kingdom of Connaught, for the sea is 
again approaching the limits of our 
limestone field, and the granite range 
of the Ox mountains, stretching in a 
direction parallel to our northern 
boundary, from the quartz peak of 
Nephin to the terraced mass of Ben- 
bulben, in Sligo, conducts us to the 
limits of Ulster, which province occu- 
pies the whole of our northern triangle. 

Before we enter the gap of Barns- 
more, w-e must accompany the Loch 
Allen coal district, which is a slightly 
elevated tract of table land occupied 
by sandstone and limestone formations, 
associated with occasional beds of coals, 
and diversified on its western extre- 
mity bv some considerable elevations, 
out of Leitrim, where it commences, 
across the south of Ulster, through 
Fermanagh, Cavan, and Tyrone, to 
the borders of Loch Neagh. This dis- 
trict contains a great scope of pleasing 
pastoral scenery, and is traversed by a 
series of lakes, which, commencing on 
the northern borders of Leinster, and 
gathering their waters westward, become 
collected in the beautiful basin of Loch 
Erne, from which they discharge them- 
selves into the sea over the salmon 
leap at Ballyshannon. Sylvan beauty 
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is the main characteristic of Loch Erne, 
and in the number and richuess of its 
wooded islands it stands unrivalled ; 
but it wants the rich variety of foliage, 
aud the grandeur of mountain outline, 
that impart its peculiar charm to Kil- 
larncy. Nevertheless, a most intelli- 
gent traveller has lately placed Loch 
Erne in serious competition with Win- 
dermere, and we, of course, will be the 
last in the world to withdraw it from 
so honorable a contest* 

To return to our inscribed circle. 
The district just mentioned skirts three 
parts of its northern circumference : the 
remainder, or the eastern quadrant, is 
bounded by the Grauwacke, or indu- 
rated slate district of eastern Cavan, 
southern Monaghan aud Louth ; a 
formation which extends through 
southern Armagh into Down, arid dis- 
appears under the Channel to rise 
again on the shores of Loch Ryan. 
This Grauwacke in formation is almost 
as uncouth as in name ; it is tossed up 
into the most ragged and sterile ele- 
vations of Ireland in the Fews and 
Carlingford mountains ; the soil, how r - 
ever, into which it decomposes, is 
tolerably fertile, as the well farmed 
hummocks of Down abundantly testify. 

It now only remains to survey the 
mountain group occupying the north- 
eastern angle of our circumscribed 
parallelogram ; but before proceeding 
with this part of our labours, it is 
necessary to observe, that in selecting 
any symmetrical figure as a guide to 
the relative positions of the great 
features of a country, it is impossible 
to choose any that will not extend 
beyond the boundaries of the terrene 
in some places, and fall short of them 
in others ; thus, in obtaining a line 
nearly equal and parallel with the 
southern coast, we have been obliged 
to cut off the greater portion of the 
large county of Donegal, the mountain 
groups of which form a very prominent 
portion of those now' under considera- 
tion. The western and northern 


boundary of Donegal is the ocean, 
which has indented its slaty sea-cliife 
into as great a variety ofereeks and 
harbours as any other county in Ireland 
can boast Guibarra, on the west, is 
an inlet of precisely the same character 
with the Killery ; and Lough Swilly on 
the north, is the only rival of Bantry in 
Ulster. Midway bet ween these, stretches 
the grand promontory of Hornhead, 
backed by the range of Muckish, a 
huge spine of quartz and mica slate, 
which takes its name from its likeness 
to the back of a hog. This, perhaps, 
will convey to our readers in the Pale, 
the idea of a smooth saddle of moun- 
tain, rounded and plump ; but those to 
whom Muckish suggests so Sassenagh 
an image, know little of the characte- 
ristics of your genuine sporting Irish 
pig, and must read Mr. Carleton’s story 
of Phil Purcell, in which the dip that 
surely was in nature’s eye when she 
moulded the back bone of Donegal, 
has sat for a most faithful and graphic 
portrait But this region has been so 
admirably described by one from whose 
writings we purpose borrowing largely 
by and by, that we will leave it for the 
present and hurrying across the moun- 
tainous borders of Tyrone and Derry, 
proceed to that most interesting corner 
of the island — 

“ Where Rathlln braves the surge that round 

her rolls, 

With chalky bastions and basaltic moles." 

The mica slate which constitutes the 
primitive mountain field of Donegal 
and Derry, doubtless extends across 
the breadth of Antrim, and crosses the 
channel to reappear in the Scottish 
isles and highlands of Argyleshire ; 
but, in its passage to the sea, all the 
way eastward from Magilligan, it is 
overlaid and hidden from view by a 
broad and thick platform of secondary 
strata, supposed to be the remnant of 
an extensive chalk and lias formation, 
the comparatively loose materials of 
which have been swept forcibly away 
from the older rocks of the surrouuding 


• “ I shall not easily forget, nor should I ever wish to forget the delightful hours I 
one day spent on the shores of this more than Windermere of Ireland . I confidently 
assert, that Lower Loch Erne , take it all in all , is the most beautiful lake in the three 
kingdoms; and but for the majestic Alpine outline that bouuds the horizon on the 
upper part of Lake Leman — Lake Leman itself could not contend in beauty, with 
this little-visited Lake of the county of Fermanagh.” ( Inglis' Ireland in 1^34, 
vol. ii. p. 163-4. 
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district, but retained in their original 
position here, by the weight and com- 
pression of that enormous superincum- 
bent mass of basalt which some early 
volcano had showered down over the 
whole face of the country from the 
northern channel to 'the borders of 
Lough Neagh and the eastern parts 
of Derry, in a continuous bed, ave- 
raging five hundred feet in thickness, 
and extending over a superficial area 
of 800 square miles. This, the most 
extensive volcanic district in these 
islands, and the only trap formation 
worthy of the name of a district in 
Ireland, is divided longitudinally by 
the valley of the Bann, on either side 
of which the strata recede, with a 
gradual slope in contrary directions, 
till they attain their greatest elevation 
of 1800 feet, at distances of about 
thirty miles on the east, where they rise 
over the verge of the north channel, 
and of about fifieen miles on the west, 
where they overlook the basin of the 
river Roe, then suddenly breaking down 
in precipitous escarpments towards the 
sea on one side, aud the primitive dis- 
tricts of Derry and Tyrone on the 
other, they expose the internal struc- 
ture of the intermediate field in a 
series of sectional strata not more 
interesting to the geologist from their 
testimony to the truths of science, than 
inviting to the lovers of nature for her 
own sake, from the amazing and 
beautiful forms assumed by the basalt 
throughout the entire course of its 
exposure; for this extraordinary rock 
may be traced round every summit of 
the platform, and every indentation of 
the coast, here capping a grassy belt of 
limestone with a table of dark stratified 
trap, there rising in perpendicular 
walls over sea-beaten terraces of chalk 
and sandstone, or, in the crystallised 
symmetry of perfect polygonal and 
articulated columns, facing the cliffe 
with natural colonnades, tier above 
tier, four hundred feet above the 
water’s edge, then penetrating the 
depths of the sea itselr with that pro- 
digious pavement of unhewn pillar- 
tops — that pier of whinstone piles 
driven by the hands of earthquake and 
volcano— which will ever constitute 
the boast and glory of our northern 
shores, the Giant’s Causeway. The 
natural mole of the Causeway projects 
into the sea about midway between 


the extreme points of the northern 
basaltic coast : it w ould be tedious to 
repeat the description of a locality so 
often visited and so frequently de- 
scribed ; we will, therefore, proceed 
southward through the fine coast 
scenery of the Antrim glens, and 
leaving the trap country at Belfast, 
cross the northern extension of the 
Grauwacke district, which here, as we 
have said, occupies the better part of 
Down, and conclude this section by 
noticing the granite group of Moume, 
which occupies that portion of the 
south-east of this county between 
Newry and Dundrum. The Mourne 
chain attains an elevation of 2796 feet 
at its highest point on the summit of 
Slieve Donara, and presents a bold and 
graceful outline towards the channel, on 
which side some of its masses have 
a continuous slope of full 1500 feet 
to the rich declivity between their 
woody bases and the shore. This 
stripe of coast is highly cultivated, and 
boasts some charming scenery : of all 
the watering places of the British 
shore there is, perhaps, none so pio- 
turesque as Rosstrevor, and it seems 
to us that the whole district abounds 
in unappreciated beauties. 

We have now perambulated the 
whole margin of the great central plain 
of Ireland ; but the same remark which 
it was necessary to make with regard to 
the defects of any regular figure as a 
representation of the external boundary, 
will also apply to the circular form 
which hitherto for convenience sake 
we have associated with the limestone 
field within. The central district is, 
indeed, far from being a perfect plain, 
and still farther from being a perfect 
circle, yet these descriptions of surface 
and boundary come nearer the truth 
than any others available in laying 
down a clear ichnography of the island 
at large, which if we fail in doing, it 
will be impossible to proceed with the 
remarks we purpose, so as to satisfy 
either our readers or ourselves. Nor 
is limestone confined to the couuties 
situated in this plain ; this most 
valuable manure is found in some shape 
and quantity in every county of Ireland. 
Neither is there nothing else but lime- 
stone found within the more favored 
district ; if it were so, there would not 
be such a garden in the world; but 
ala<, much of the field is occupied by 
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bog, some of it by mountain, and a 
considerable portion (but here is no 
cause for lamentation,) by the grit and 
shale of insulated coal troughs. In 
order to rectify these discrepancies, let 
tts suppose our circle divided into 
quadrants by diameters in the direction 
ol' the cardinal points. Then the upper 
eastern quadrant must be contracted to 
to make room for the Grauwacke field 
of Cavan, and the lower western one 
extended considerably to embrace the 
rich plains of southern and eastern 
Limerick. A slight extension to 
carry the upper western quadrant 
forward, so as to embrace the remain- 
ing flats of Mayo, will also be neces- 
sary, and a similar contraction of the 
lower eastern boundary where it is 
intruded on by the granite ridge of 
Wicklow. The next feature we would 
lay down i9 the course of the Shannon. 
From Loch Allen, where it rises, to 
its confluence with the Suck, which 
point we have made our centre, the 
course of this noble river almost 
coincides with the upper half of our 
vertical diameter, then turning south- 
west, it prettv nearly bisects our lower 
eastern quadrant. Now, parallel to 
this latter portion of its course, at a 
distance of from fifteen to twenty miles 
on the southern side, must be laid 
down a chain of mountain, consisting 
of clay slate, which has thrust itself up 
together with the sandstone that over- 
lies it, through a break in the limestone 
field of about fifty miles in length by 
ten miles in breadth, on an average. 
This is the range of Slieve Bloom and 
Keeper, and it has its counterpart on 
the other side of the Shannon, where 
the Slieve Baughta mountains occupy 
the western section of Clare, with a 
group similar in formation and situation. 
We have now* done with the mountains, 
and will proceed to lay down the chief 
tracts of bogs which will facilitate the 
location of the remaining rivers. 

Of the 884,000 acres which constitute 
the great central tract of bog in I reland, 
by much the greater proportion, in fact 
nearly all, lies in the upper semi- circle 
of our central figure, stretching in 
patches of more or less extent on one 
side, from the Suck and Shannon to the 
borders of Loch-Corrib, and the re- 
motest districts of Morisk and Enris ; 
and on the other from the Shannon and 
the Inny, which joins it a little north 


of its confluence with the Suck, in a 
series of smaller patches, (smaller, an 
compared with the immense tracts of 
Connaught, but apparently intermina- 
ble,) on almost to the gates of Dublin. 
Of the remaining bogs, the chief are 
situated on the confines of Cork, Keny, 
and Limerick, and round the basin of 
Loch Neagh. The Eastern district dis- 
charges its waters westward, by the 
Inny, through the Shannon ; northward 
and eastward by the Boyne, through 
the rich flats of Meath ; aud southward 
by the Barrow, through the heart of 
Eastern Leinster. The waters of the 
western tract flow into the Shannon on 
the one side, and the Atlantic on the 
other ; but the river is the main drain 
both for Connaught and Western Lein- 
ster. 

The bog is once in a hundred in- 
stances, perhaps, a good feature in the 
landscape ; and the sight of some 
stacks of well-saved turf is associated 
with ideas far from displeasing : still it 
is a melancholy consideration, that up- 
wards of a million of acres, which now 
disfigure the face of the country, and 
which, for purposes of turbary, are in- 
accessible and useless, remain undrain- 
ed and profitless, when the estimates 
of the most intelligent engineers have 
shown them to be reclaimable at so 
comparatively small an expense. The 
reclamation of bogs and waste-lands 
will occupy a good share of our atten- 
tion in the succeeding sections of 
these papers ; meanwhile, as our busi- 
ness at present is with the scenery of 
the country, we will proceed with out 
tourist, along the banks of some of 
our rivers. 

Of all the rivers of Ireland the 
Avonmore, in Wicklow, has a course 
the most diversified and the most pic- 
turesque. Traversing the eastern de- 
clivity of the great granite group of 
Thonelagee ana Lugnaquilla, it opens 
on scenes of perpetual novelty and 
beauty, as it turns in succession, the 
extremities of those numerous lateral 
Tanges, and their intervening glens, 
which branch off from this side of the 
main mountain-ridge. From each of 
these lateral valleys descends a feeder 
which almost invariably enters the head 
of its own glen by a cascade. Glenmac- 
anass, Glenanafanc, Glendaloch, and 
Glenmalure, in this manner, send down 
their several tributaries (the last the 
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Avonbeg) through scenery of great and 
various interest, until the Avonmore, 
now a considerable river, issues from 
between the wooded sides of Croghan 
Mora, and Cronebawn, to mingle its 
waters with the more peaceful tide of 
the Daragh, in the midst of the vale 
of Ovoca, than which no imagination 
can conceive a sweeter valley. It is in 
the wonderful variety of its course that 
the great charm of the river consists. 
Luggelawat its source is a scene of sweet 
and dignified grandeur; for, notwith- 
standing its comparatively unimposing 
proportions, it has all the grander fea- 
tures of black waters, grey cliffs, and 
hanging woods, on a sufficient scale to 
justify the epithet, qualified as it is by 
the undisputed sweetness of its embo- 
somed lawn and cottage. Glendaloch, 
the next great feature which occurs in 
the descent of this picturesque stream, 
is well described by Mr. Weaver:— 
“ A stupendous excavation, from one 
thousand to twelve hundred yards in 
width, and in length between two and 
three miles, with precipices arising on 
either hand from eight hundred to one 
thousand feet.” — Stupendous is, per- 
haps, a term the justness of which 
will be disputed, for to no scenery can 
we apply an epithet more expressive 
of the sublimest effects of magnitude 
and abruptness. In point of magni- 
tude, no descent, however steep or 
beetling, which has not an altitude of 
considerably over one thousand feet, 
can justly be so termed ; but if by 
stupendous we mean that which pro- 
duces emotions of pleasing awe, along 
with the surprise of a moderate won- 
der, then may the epithet, applied to 
Glendaloch, be amply justified ; for 
surely there cannot be imagined a 
combination of objects more likely to 
inspire the mind with grave but plea- 
surable thoughts, or to excite in the 
breast a tender and solemn admiration, 
than the ruins of a secluded seat of 
early piety, with their grey, mysterious 
round tower and green precinct of 
graves, and grassy holmes, set in the 
gorge of overhanging mountains, 
whose prison-like recesses are filled 
with dark and legend-shadowed wa- 
ters. The man must be brutish who, 
on entering such a scene, does not 
acknowledge the influence of a certain 
local superstitious melancholy. Glen- 
malure is separated from Glendaloch 


by the huge shoulder of Lugduff ; but 
tne characters of the two valleys are quite 
different ; the one is but three miles 
in length, the other twenty ; the one 
a secluded and lake-locked excavation 
in the mountain side ; the other more 
lonely, because its gorge lies open to 
the world, but the world has left ft 
voluntarily untenanted, — rough, grand 
in all its dimensions, with a bold, 
strong river, shaggy, and perhaps in 
some spots savage, a noble glen, the 
worthy retreat and fortress of Veagh 
Mac Hugh and his wild O’ Byrnes : — 

44 On the mountain, bare and steep, 
Snatching short but pleasant sleep ; 

Then, ere sunrise, from their eyrie. 
Swooping on the Saxon quary." 

But on surmounting the southern 
barrier of this stern ravine, how 
changed the scene ! — 

“ Below us trees unnumbered rise. 

Beautiful in various dyes j 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 

The yellow beech, the sable yew.” 

The green slopes of Ballyarthur, 
the brown oaks of Avondale, and down 
among the wilderness of woods and 
lawns, glittering like the untwined 
strands of a triple cord of silver, the 
Meeting of the Waters. 

It is as true of scenery as of so- 
ciety, that too great familiarity breeds 
contempt. Facility of access has 
cheapened too much the charms of 
Wicklow, particularly iu the eyes of 
Dublin people, who are too opt to 
consider everything in this really 
lovely and romantic county as on a 
scale so diminutive as to be quite con- 
temptible, in comparison with more 
remote and recherche districts. This 
is a great mistake. Lugnaquilla is, by 
four hundred feet, a loftier mountain 
than Mangerton ; it is three hundred 
feet higher than either Slieve Donard 
or Mullrea : excepting Carran Tual, 
we know of no land so high in Ire- 
land. Some people imagine that the 
great Sugar-Loaf is but a sugar-loaf 
compared to one of the Twelve Pins ; 
nay, that we might drop an object so 
familiar into the depth of the Devil’s 
Punch- Bowl, without so much as 
making the brimming goblet overflow. 
The fact is, that the great Sugar-Loaf 
is very nearly, if not altogether as 
high as Lettery, and is really one of 
the finest mountain-peaks to be seen 
in the island. Its base, besides, slopes 
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down on one side into the Dargle, and 
on the other into the Glen of the 
Downs, — two ravines which we would 
find it impossible to match outside the 
precincts of Killarney. The Avon- 
more, at the Meeting of the Waters, 
has been termed a rivulet It cer- 
tainly has no pretension to be a river 
of magnitude ; but if we mistake not, 
it carries as great a bead of water in 
the vale of Arklow, as the Thames 
above its junction with the Isis, and is 
worthy, at least, of being accounted a 
fine stream. 

In the whole course of the Avon- 
more there is not a mile of mean or 
unpleasiog scenery ; and indeed the 
same may be said of all the streams of 
eastern Wicklow; the Glenisloreane, 
or Bray River is, from the tails of 
Powerscourt, through the Dargle, to 
the sea, a traveller through uninter- 
rupted fairy-land ; and the Vartrev, 
entering the Devil's Glen, takes a leap 
into as romautic a ravine, for its size, 
as any in Ireland. These, however, 
are all of them but trouting streams, 
and have no pretensions to come be- 
fore such rivers as the Barrow, the 
Suir, or even the Slaney, along the 
banks of which, where it breaks out 
between Mount Leinster and the hills 
of Shilelagh, is a delightful country. 
The Barrow is a noble river, and from 
Burris to Saint Mullins its banks are 
lofty, occasionally wooded, and highly 
picturesque. Or the Black water we 
have already spoken ;* and Gogaun 
Barra, a little lake at the head of the 
Lee, is inexpressibly beautiful ; but he 
who would become acquainted with 
the rivers of real interest, the great 
salmon streams of the south, west, and 
north, must read “ The Angler in Ire- 
land;” a very graphic and pleasant 
work, written in the true spirit of a 
brother of the gentle craft. 

We cannot leave this subject without 
noticing a few streams on the west and 
north. The Arrow, which tumbles into 
the sea in a fine cascade at Ballandare, 
in Sligo, has banks of great beauty in 
its descent from Loch Arrow to the 
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sea. The Erne, in travelling from 
the head of Loch Erne to the extremity 
of the Upper Lake, winds among 
scenery which amply relieves Cavan 
from the stigma of a generally unpleas- 
ing surface ; the woods of Faraham 
and Loch Oughter present a splendid 
scene of sylvan beauty, and the wind- 
ings of the river itself are as graceful 
as the necks of its own swans. The 
Upper Bann is a very beautiful stream, 
and waters a sweet country. The 
Boyne has a dignified and stately 
course worthy of its body of water, and 
the richness and interest of the country, 
through which it flows — but again we re- 
commend the “ Augler,” who has fished 
all the rivers of most romantic scenery 
in Connemara and West Munster. 

We have as yet said nothing of the 
Shannon, for Mr. Inglis has lately 
given such a description of it as renders 
a single word from us, on the subject, 
unnecessary. Still, although this most 
interesting portion of his book has 
gone the round of the papers, we will 
venture on extracting again some of 
his admirable observations. Passages 
such as these cannot be kept too much 
before the eye of the public : — 

“ It was this morning,” says Mr. Inglis, 

“ that for the first time I saw that noblest 
of all rivers in the British European do- 
minions — the Shannon. It was impos- 
sible to look upon the Shannon without 
feeling deeply interested; and this for 
many reasons ; I knew it to be the greatest 
of all our rivers ; I knew it to a great ar- 
tery by means of which improvement 
might be carried through the remotest 
parts of Ireland ; I saw it to be in itself 
a noble stream, rivalling the finest of the 
continental rivers.” This was from the 
southern bank below Limerick ; above that 
city the scenery becomes more picturesque. 
The road from Limerick to Castle Con - 
nel, “ carries the traveller,” continues this 
very pleasing writer, “ through as lovely 
a country as the imagination can well pic- 
ture. In variety and wooded fertility it 
is not surpassed by the most celebrated of 
the English vales, no one of which can 
boast as an adjunct to its scenery so noble 


* “ We have had * descents' of the Danube, and descents of the Rhine, and of the 
Rhone, and of many other rivers ; but we have not, in print, as far as I know, any 
descent of the Blackwater : and yet with all these descents of foreign rivers in my 
recollection, J think the descent of the Blackwater not surpassed by any of them .” — 
Inglis, vol. 1. p. 173. 
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a river as the Shannon. On reaching 
the village or Castleconnel, my first feel- 
ing was admiration, my next, surprise, 
that I should never before have heaitl of 
Castleconnell. It is surrounded by every 
kind of beauty ; and after spending a day 
in its neighbourhood, I began to entertain 
eerioue doubts whether even Killarney 
itself greatly surpassed the scenery around 
it. Just below the village commence the 
rapids of the Shannon, of which I had 
never even heard until I reached Lime- 
rick ; and these are of themselves well 
worth a visit. 1 do not at this moment 
recollect any example of more attractive 
river scenery. The wide, deep, clear 
river is for more than a quarter of a mile, 
almost a cataract; and this to an Eng- 
lish eye must be particularly striking. It 
is only in the streams and rivulets of 
England that rapids are found ; the 
larger rivers generally glide smoothly on, 
without impediments from rocks; the 
Thames, Trent, Mersey, and Severn, 
when they lose the character of streams, 
aud become rivers, hold a noiseless course, 
but the Shannon, larger than all the four , 
here pours that immense body of water, 
which above the rapids, is forty feet deep , 
and three hundred garde wide , through 
and above a congregation of loose stones 
and rocks, which extend nearly a mile, 
and offers not only an unusual scene, but 
a spectacle approaching much nearer to 
the sublime than any moderate sized 
stream can offer even in its highest cas- 
cade. None of the Welsh waterfalls , nor 
the Oreisbach in Switzerland , can compare 
for a moment in grandeur and effect with 
the rapids of the Shannon .” Leaving 
Castleconnell, we now, as we ascend the 
river, enter on Loch Derg, an expansion 
of the Shannon, which boasts consider- 
able scenic interest. “There is,” says 
our excellent guide, “ all the variety that 
can be produced by verdure, wood, and 
tillage; but the banks are invariably 
sloping and cultivated, with higher and 
more sterile elevations rising behind” — by- 
tifd-by the western side diminishes in in- 
terest, but the Tipperary banks are “ as full 
of beauty as wood, lawn, cultivation, and 
villas can make them.” These, too, how- 
ever, fall off in elevation and culture, as 
we continue our course towards Por- 
tumoa, and above this point the pictu- 
resque is for many miles lost in the deso- 
late, perhaps in the sublime. “ We are na- 
vigatiug in a steam vessel, a river, here a 
hundred and thirty miles from the sea ; 
and we know it to be navigable a hun- 
dred miles higher. Ite volume appears 


to be at great as when we saw it at Lime- 
rick ; it it several hundred yards broad, and 
twenty and thirty feet deep. What a body 
of water u this l What are the Thames , 
the Medway , the Mersey , the Severn , the 
Trent , the Humbert the Tweed , or the 
Clyde, a hundred and thirty miles from the 
sea 9 lam not sure if they exist at all ; 
or, if any of them do, they are but brawl- 
ing streams for the minnows to sport in. 
There is, in fact, something sublime in the 
spectacle of such a river as this.” We 
now pass the confluence of the Suck, and 
it would appear that we have placed our 
umbilicus in a bog, which, having seen it 
under a dull atmosphere, Mr. Inglis can- 
not much commend for picturesque effect. 
The banks, however, improve towards 
Athlone ; but no change from verdant to 
barren, or from undulating to bog' level ; 
or the contrary, that maybe presented by 
the banks, seems to affect the noble river, 
flowing in majestic equability between. 
“ Notwithstanding that between Athlone 
and Porto nina, (he should have said Por- 
tumna and Athlone,) the Shannon re- 
ceives the two Brusnas, the Suck, and 
many other smaller tributaries, it appears 
at Athlone to carry an undiminished vo- 
lurae of water. Above Athlone bridge — 
upwards of a hundred and fifty miles from 
the sea — the river is three hundred yards 
wide , and averages from twenty to thirty - 
five feet in depth." Here Mr. Inglis 
leaves the line of navigation, and turns 
from the Shannon towards Galway, so 
that we cannot give his opinion of the 
river either in its expansions of Loch Ree 
and Loch Boffin, or in its channel be- 
tween, until, in the course of his peregri- 
nations meeting the well-known waters 
again at Carrick-on-Shannon, he finds — 
“ thut majestic river,” which he had parted 
from a month before, the same noble 
stream still. “ The Shannon, at Carrick, 
is upwards of two hundred miles from the 
sea ; and I could scarcely discover any di- 
minution of the stream , which flows a hun- 
dred miles farther down." 

One more quotation and we have 
done — 

“ I think,” says Mr. Inglis, after visit- 
ing the source of the river in Loch 
Allan ; “ 1 may affirm, that, although we 
cannot find on the banks of the Shannon, 
that precipitous wood scenery, which dis- 
tinguishes the Rhine, nor the extreme 
richness and softness which lie along the 
Loire or the Garonne, — infinitely greater 
variety is found throughout the course of 
the Shannon, than is presented either on 
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these or any other riven that 1 recollect 
And the Shannon possesses one attribute, 
which, as far as I know, is exclusively its 
own. It is navigable, (with some slight 
interruptions* ) from its mouth to its source, 
a distance of 234 miles” 

We have done with the surface of 
the country ; but before we close our 
descriptions of mere scenery, it is ne- 
cessary to make a short subterranean 
excursion — 

«« It is particularly worthy of remark,” 
says Mr. Nimmo, “ that along the bor- 
den of the floetz limestone, there is a se- 
ries of vast caverns usually with subter- 
raneous rivers traversing them.” 

He then proceeds to instance that 
cavernous district between Loch Corrib 
and Loch Mask, where the drainage of 
a country of more than 400 square 
miles in area, sinks through the caves 
of Cong to emerge in Loch Corrib.— 
The course of the main drain is how- 
ever too low to be accessible, and the 
visitor is disappointed in finding a sub- 
terraneous stream only, instead of the 
torrent which the quantity of water dis- 
charged might lead him to expect. 

Of the inland caves of Ireland, that 
near Mitchclstown, in the south of the 
county Tipperary (a position which 
corresponds perfectly with Mr. Nira- 
mo’s general observations,) is the most 
extensive and celebrated. 

“ The entrance is scarcely wider than 
sufficient to allow oue to get in; but it 
has been lately somewhat improved. 
After entering, you partly walk, and 
partly slide down an inclined plane of 
about fifty feet in length ; and arriving 


then at the edge of a precipice yeu de- 
scend a ladder, and reach, about twenty 
feet below, another inclined plane, with 
a very rugged bottom. This leads into 
one of the halls, not very large, and 
about thirty feet high ; and from thence 
the visitor creeps on all fours into another 
hall, where there is much to attract and 
please. Here are four crystallized pillars 
reaching from the floor to the ceiling ; 
one of them nearly twenty feet in cir- 
cumference at the base, and forming an 
irregular cone — with numerous other 
apartments — the great attraction of all 
these being the brilliant spar, in many 
places, covering the bottom ; the stalac- 
tites depending from the roof; and above 
all, the festooning and drapery of beautiful 
crystallization which hang from the pro- 
jecting rocks in singularly graceful folds.” 
— ( Inglis.)* 

Dunmore, in the county Kilkenny, 
*13 another grand cave, entered by a 
noble arch in the face of a grassy 
and precipitous amphitheatre of lime- 
stone rock ; and at Cloyne, in the 
county Cork, there is a cavern in the 
tongue of limestone, which crosses the 
country there of considerable interest 
and extent. There are numerous others 
of more or less interest in Waterford* 
Kerry, Fermanagh, Cork, and Lon- 
donderry. 

The most remarkable, however, of 
all the inland caves of Ireland, although 
apparently not visited by any writing 
tourist since the year 1740, is that at 
Kilcornev, in the barony of Burrin, in 
the nortn of the county of Clare. 
Burrin is an extension of the limestone 
plain, of a very peculiar appearance : 


• The Angler, with lu9 usual graphic ease, gives a very pleasing description of 
the interior. “ It is much the finest cavern in Great Britain (he seems to consider 
the three kingdoms a single island) ; incomparably superior to those in Derbyshire, 
or Somersetshire, or even M'Alister’s cave in the isle of Sky; and is the only one 
which conveys some faint conception of the magnificent grotto of Adelsberg, which, 
I believe to be unequalled in the world for extent and beauty. — In these her subter- 
raneous palaces, nature has ample scope to indulge her most freakish moods. In one 
hall she seems to have suspended Brobdignagian icicles from the lofty vault, or to 
have exposed the roots of some petrified frost. Here she has reared a sequestered 
chapel, and built an altar, at which a priest is seen officiating, with an alabaster lamp 
suspended above his head to light his devotions; or there she has spread an ample 
dinner table, and near it placed various representations of eatables, joints of meat, 
hams, tongues, bunches of grapes, &c. In another chamber she has turned sculptor, 
and displays a half-finished statue, while from the adjoining roof depends drapery, 
whose graceful folds Canova would have been proud to bang round the limbs of a 
Roman senator. And, lastly, at the hall's farther end appears a mighty cataract, as 
if about to burst forth and sweep away all these beauteous creations in its resistless 
flood." ( Angler in Ireland, vol. 2. p. 244.) 
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the bare white rock rites everywhere 
to the surface, and the only vegetation 
consists of detached tufts of grass, 
rowing in the crevices. Ludlow, when 
e entered this part of the county 
Clare, In 1650, is said to have de- 
scribed it as a country where he could 
find neither water enough to drown a 
man, wood enough to hang a man, nor 
earth enough to bury a man in ; and 
the description holds good of some 
parts of it to this day. Nevertheless, 
it is astonishing how well the cattle 
thrive on their scanty pastures, and 
where a continuous vegetable soil can 
be fonnd, the grain grown is of excel- 
lent quality. But there is one produc- 
tion, not exactly of the barony of Bur- 
rin, but of its coast, which renders the 
name of the district familiar to the ears 
of Dublin men : we mean Mr. Burton 
Bindon’s red bank Burrra oysters ; an 
excellent fish, that have contributed 
more than even the cave of Kilcorney, 
or the graphic description of General 
Ludlow himself, to give this district a 
peculiar interest in our eyes. The cave 
is, notwithstanding, a very remarkable 
natural curiosity, being a vault under 
the limestone crust, accessible only by 
one small entrance of about two feet in 
diameter, but not remarkable for any 
particular beauty or great extent within. 
There is a tradition in the country, that 
at certain seasons a troop of fairy 
horses come out from this cave to pas- 
ture on the com sown in the neighbour* 
ing valley, and it is generally believed 
amongst the country people, that one 
of these night steeds which was caught 
by some adventurous individual many 
hundred years ago, was the sire of the 
famous breed kept by O’Loghlen ; for 
it must be known that this country is 
celebrated fora breed of horses, of which 
our less romantic naturalists trace the de- 


scent from two Spanish sires that were 
saved out of the wreck on this coast, of 
one of the ships of the Armada, in 1588. 
But the peculiar interest of Kilcorney 
arises neither from its being the fabu- 
lous stable of O’Loghlen’s fairy stud, 
nor from its abstract beauty as a simple 
cave, but from the extraordinary fact 
that it sometimes pours forth a sudden 
deluge of insipid muddy water thatinun- 
dates the surrounding plain to a depth of 
twenty feet. Now, as there is neither 
river nor lake in that part of the coun- 
try, and as the cave is six miles from 
the 9ea, this phenomenon, if it continue 
to exhibit itself as often and remarka- 
bly as it did previous to 1740, must be 
well worth tne attention of any scien- 
tific man who may have an opportunity 
of visiting it.* 

Of the coast-caves, and indeed of all 
the caves in Ireland, both marine and 
inland, the first are those of Ballybun- 
nian, near Tarbert, on the south shore 
of the Shannon, where it enters the 
Atlantic. The Angler describes them 
admirably. M They are incomparably 
the most beautiful marine caves I 
know of in any country, and in my 
opinion, are araon^ the most interest- 
ing natural objects in Great Britain (he 
should have said the United Kingdom). 
Close under the village of Bally bun- 
nian lies a beautiful bay, which at low 
water affords a great extent of the finest 
sands possible. The cliffs which com- 
pose it on the south are entirely of sand ; 
and on one of the most prominent 
stands a lofty and very picturesque old 
tower, once the residence of kings. But 
the northern side of the bay is bounded 
by the abrupt and perpendicular termina- 
tion of the clav-slate rocks which com- 
pose the coast for some way northwards, 
and in which the caves are all situated. 
These rocks are about one hundred 


• See Philosophical Transactions, No. 455, p. 360. January 1740. 

Doctor Smith, the excellent historian of Cork, Kerry, and Waterford, in his 
collections for the county Clare, (library R. I. Academy,) mentions that periodical 
lakes are found in other parts of the world. Keyslcr, in his travels, letter lxxviii, 
mentions the like in Cirkneitzersee in the Duchy of Camiola ; in which it is said, 
that a person may sow, reap, fish and hunt within the space of one year. — Pike, 
trout, eels, perch, Ac. ascend with the flood ; and, what is still more extraordinary, 
if true, a great number of ducks a r$ often ejected. These fowls, says Keysler, are 
fat and of a black colour, blind, and almost destitute of feathers; but in a fortnight 
they become full-fledged, recover their sight, and fly away. We wonder docs Kilcor- 
ney ever make cod’s head of the surrounding country, by deluging it with ejected 
oystei-s ? 

Voi.. VIII. K 
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feet in height, perfectly perpendicular, 
and of various and beautiful colours.” 
Here and in the continuation of the 
cliff which in some places rises to near 
three hundred feet, the waves of the 
Atlantic have scooped out the sandy 
strata which alternate with the slate, and 
have hollowed the whole face of the cliff 
into caverns of the most fantastic and 
beautiful forms. After describing nu- 
merous smaller caves, natural arches, 
and isolated stacks of rock, the Angler 
proceeds to give an account of the 
great “ Pigeon cave.” — “ Much as my 
admiration had been before excited, I 
must confess 1 was quite taken by sur- 
prise w ith the extraordinary beauty and 
grandeur of this most magnificent ca- 
vern. We entered it by a spacious 
portal worn out of the perpendicular 
face of the cliff, and supported by 
several huge columns of rock, which 
closed together in an irregular but 
most picturesque arch, high over our 
heads. After a comparatively narrower 
passage of about forty or fifty yards, the 
cave swelled out into a dome of the most 
magnificent proportions, nearly circular 
in its form, and converging from all 
sides, so as to form a vast natural cu- 
pola. The summit of this splendid 
canopy of rock, as well as all the 
further sides, was lost in partial dark- 
ness ; while from the arched opening 
by which we had entered, a flood of 
glorious light pouring in, illumined the 
various tints and hues that adorned the 
walls of this ocean grotto. For, as if 
to make it perfect, the rock was strongly 
impregnated with sulphur and copper, 
whose exudations tinged the sides and 
roof with every imaginable colour, 
producing a pictorial effect that can 
hardly be conceived. The water also, 
though very deep, was of pellucid clear- 
ness ; exposing here a silvery floor of 
shell ana sand ; and there a mimic 
forest of each kind of sea w f eed. SrafTa 
is certainly more curious and interesting 
from its basaltic columns ; but, exqui- 
sitely beautiful as it confessedly is, 
even Fingal’s cave must, I think, yield 
to this for beauty if not for grandeur.” 
To enumerate all the other sea caves 
of interest round a coast worn into such 
numerous and extensive cavities by 


* A deficiency which the publication of 
shortly and effectually supply. 
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the constant force of Atlantic wave* 
would be endless, and with this bril- 
liant description of their chief, both in 
magnitude and beauty, we will close 
the section. 

We have now f , we trust, given a 
pretty full and accurate account of the 
situation, character, and attractions of 
the great features of our island, which 
we have endeavoured to keep as sepa- 
rately as w*e could under their several 
heads of mountains, lakes, rivers and 
caves. We have not intentionally ex- 
aggerated their claims on the attention 
of the lovers of fine scenery, and so far 
as in our power all such have here an 
honest account of the sort of entertain- 
ment they may expect from the natural 
features of the country. To tourists 
there are no helps more indispensable 
than good guide books; ana we are 
happy to add to the last of those al- 
ready offered to strangers in Ireland by 
the spirited publishers of this magazine 
a new and very highly improved 
Guide Book to the whole of Ireland; a 
practical, useful, and valuable work, 
the compiler of which, sensible of the 
fact that it is not by the inflated de- 
scriptions of such volumes in general, 
that travellers are induced to visit a 
country, and that when travellers have 
made up their minds to visit a district 
in person, such matter is not only out 
of place but disagreeable, has w isely and 
with good taste refrained from swelling 
his book with any lengthy or extrava- 
gant descriptions, but in their place 
has given a great deal of sound and 
available information, both local, sta- 
tistical, and scientific. Much of the 
material has been furnished from the 
notes of the admirable Inglis, and 
we have no doubt the book will prove 
highly valuable to all persons attracted 
hither by such charming waitings as 
this lamented gentleman’s “ Ireland 
in 1834.” 

Such (so far as in the absence of any 
general geological or sectional map of 
the country,* we have been able to 
collect from the ill-assorted materials at 
present available by us,) is the general 
outline of the surface of Ireland ; a 
plain, not very far from circular, of an 
elevation of from 100 to 300 feet above 


Mr. Griffith’s geological map will, we trust. 
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the level of the sea, surrounded by a 
rhomboidal rim of mountain-groups, 
averaging from 2000 to 3000 feet in 
height, which send down their streams 
by short and rapid channels to the sea, 
while the main rivers, which drain the 
interior, have courses of considerable 
length and equability, and such a body 
of water as, in one instance, gives an 


extent of inland navigation unprece- 
dented in any other island in the world. 

We purpose to renew this subject in 
our next number ; when we will con- 
sider what additional interest our sce- 
nery derives from the peculiar attrac- 
tions of Irish society for the more 
philosophic traveller. 


FORGET ME NOT. 

Forget me not, dear girl, tho’ years 
And distance sever : 

Forget not sighs, and parting tears, 

And whispered love, and promised truth, 
And hopes, and fears, and dreams of youth ; 
No! never! never! 

Oh ! by each word, and look, and tone 
Of kindly thought ; 

By pleasures now for ever flown ! 

The walks we trod, the flowers we reared, 
And every scene to love endeared. 

Forget me not. 

Still let my memory haunt each dell, 

And gentle river : 

Still let .the mournful surges’ swell, 

And eve’s low breezes, unto thee 
Speak in low tones— remember me 
For ever, ever. 

Still let the songs I loved of yore 
Be dear to thee ; 

And should thy dark eyes wander o’er 
Tale of affection,— constant faith, 

And love unchanging until death, 

Oh think of me ! 

J. T. B. 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, M.DCCC.XXXYI. 

On Trinity Monday, the following gen- Richard Wrightson ; Edmund M*- 
tleraen were elected to be Fellows of turin; William Roberts; Edmund Me- 
Trinity College: — John Toleken, A.B. redith ; John Jcllet ; James Lawson ; 
Thomas M‘Neece, A.B.; and Charles Patrick Murphy; Cornelius Ring; 
Graves, A.B. Maurice O’Donohue. 

The first premium of £260 was — — . 

awarded to William Atwell, A.B. ; and On Saturday, June 25th, Isaac Butt, 
premiums of £45 each to Richard LL.B. was elected by the Provost and 
Trayer, A.B. ; and Robert Mooney, Senior Fellows, to be Whately Pro- 
A.M. fessor of Political Economy, in the 

The following gentlemen were elect- room of Dr. Longfield, resigned. The 
ed to be Scholars of Trinity College: examination was held on the 13th of 
John Hallowell; Michael Roberts ; April. 

TRINITY TERM EXAMINATIONS. 

N.B. — The names of the successful Candidates in each rank are arranged, not in 
order of merit, but in the order of standing on the College Books. 


SENIOR BOPHISTERB. 

Honours in Science Second Rank . 

Morgan, Lewis; Hussey, Malachy; Chi- 
chester, Robert 

HoNOuas in Classics. — First Rank. 
Wyley, William. Second Rank — Henn, 
Thomas. 

junior sophisters. 

Honours in Science — First Rank . 
Mr. Kelly, Charles ; Burke, Henry ; 
Connor, Henry; Flanagan Stephen. — 
Second Rank — Mr. Massy, John B. ; 
Warren, Robert; Ovens, Edward ; Saun- 
ders, Thomas; Ellis, Conyngham ; Doyle, 
John. 

Honours in Classics. — First Rank. 
Walters, John Francis; Perrin, John; 
Mills, Richard ; Ahern, William. Se- 
cond Rank — Mr. Torrens, Thomas F. ; 
Mr. Wise, James L. ; Mr. Vanre, An- 
drew ; Tibbs, Henry ; Newman, William; 
Miller, William; Littledale, John. 

SEN ION FRESHMEN. 

Honours in Science — First Rank — 
Mr. Blood, William ; Lendrick, James ; 
White, Matthew ; Salmon, George ; 
M‘Gillicuddy, Francis, Galbraith, Joseph. 
Second Rank. — Dobbs, Conway; Ruther- 
ford Archibald ; Rutherford Henry ; 
Moore, Richard, Longfield, George ; 
Gabbett, Robert. 

Honours in Classics — First Rank. 
Mr. Cairns, Hugh M‘Calmont; Flanagan, 
John; Byrne, James; M‘Gillicuddy, 
Francis; Loughlin, John William ; Long- 
field, George ; Law, Hugh ; Graham 


George. Second Rank — Mr. Rynd, J. G. 
Mr. Story, Joseph; Mr. Bushe, Richard 
Henry ; Lendrick, James ; Feinagle, 
Charles ; Salmon, George ; Gwynne, 
James ; Sharkey, Lewis G. ; Black, 
William Faussett ; Peebles, Robert Ben- 

i 'amin ; Clibborn, John ; Moore, Ponson- 
>y ; Richardson, John ; Murphy, Jere- 
miah; Dobbyn, Thomas. 

JUNIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honours in Science. — First Rank. 
Mr. Forde, Thomas ; Mr. Morris, Ar- 
thur ; Kirkpatrick, William ; Richards, 
John Henry ; Lee, George ; Gaggin, 
John ; Hume Abraham. Second Rank 
Mr. Ryder, JVlichael Wood; Wilson, 
Hugh; North, Roger; Studdart, George; 
Edge, John ; Corcoran, Michael E. ; 
Smith, Henry ; Boyce, James W. ; Le 
Marchant, Robert ; Bagot, Edward ; 
Morris, Richard; Basset, William. 

Honours in Classics. — First Rank. 
Mr. Ryder, Michael W. ; Mr. Kinahan, 
Daniel ; Mr. Hayman, Samuel ; Stnck- 
poole, William C. ; Bickmore, Charles ; 
Porter, William; Power, Cuthbert Col- 
lingwood ; Ralph, Charleton Stewart ; 
Smith, James. Second Rank — Mr. 
Stannus, Thomas Robert ; Mr. Foster, 
John V. ; Hamilton, James ; Basset, 
William ; Lee, George ; Walker, John ; 
Halpin, Nicholas John; Bagot, Ed- 
ward; Gaggin, John; Smith, George; 
Magee William ; Riordan, Patrick ; Bick- 
more, Frederick A. ; King, Francis; 
Cangley, David. 
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JOHN ROBERTSON AND COMPANY, 

3, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN; 

SOLD BY 

R. GROOMBRIDGE; J. NISBET AND CO. LONDON; 
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THE IRISH PREACHER : 

A Collection of Original Sermons by Et&ngelical Ministers of different deuo. 
minations; 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth.— 


contexts :— 

Rev. W. Cairns, A.M. Belfast.— The atonement of Christ the effect of divine 
love. Rom. v. 8. 

J. Carlile, Dublin.— The path of the just. Prov. iv. 18 

J Morgan, Belfast. — The Lamb of God. John i. 29. 

J. B. M'Crea, Dublin.— The pilgrim’s song. Psal. cxix. 54. 

J. Paul, A. M. Carrickfergus. The Pastor’s work and reward. 

1 Thess v 13. , , . . ., 

S. Hanna, D.D. Belfast— The tendency of Christianity to ameliorate the 

condition of man. Luke ix. 56. 

W. H. Cooper, Dublin.-T\\e midnight cry. Matt, xxv 6. 

J Ranrin, A M. Monaghan — The wisdom of the world foolishness with 

God. 1 Cor. iii. 19. 

J. Rogers, A. M. Glascar —Character of the life and death of a good man. 

Eccles. vii. 1. 

D. Stuart, Dublin.— The day of Pentecost. Acts u. I . 

A. Hardcastle, Waterford .— The pastor’s prayer, and the Christian s as. 

piration. Ephes. iii. 17. 19. .... .. . . 

R. J. Bryce, L.L.D. Belfast — Obedience the test of relationship to Christ. 

Matt. xii. 60. 

W. Urwick, 1) D. Dublin.— The duty of Christians in regard to the use of 

property. Prov. iii. 9. 


It is thought that this volume will be acceptable and useful, as exhibiting the 
unity which exists among preachers of different denominations, in regard to all 
the leading points of the Christian system. 

The matters inculcated being those which intimately concern the welfare of 
man, as guilty and depraved, or as a redeemed and regenerated being, it is 
hoped that the perusal of the work will conduce— through the blessing of the 
Divine Spirit — to the great ends of evangelical ministration — the conversion of 
sinners, and the edifying of the body of Christ. 
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Selected from the Works of the best Composers, arranged for three Voices, and 
adapted to the various metres used in Public Worship ; new edition, with 
chords for the Piano-Forte, 8vo. 7s. 6d. half bound. 

The present work was undertaken with the view of providing a collectio 
of tunes, sufficiently copious to suit the various metres now used In public 
worship. By the kindness of some musical friends, the proprietors are enabled 
to bring, within the compass of one small volume, not only a sufficient variety 
of the best popular tunes, but many airs of extreme beauty, which are scarcely 
known in this country. The tunes are 230 in number, consisting of 26 short, 72 
common, 49 long, and 83 peculiar metres. Copious indexes are also given, 
together with an introduction explaining the elementary principles of music. 

“ We have carefully examined the work, and as far as we are able to judge, 
think it well calculated to promote the object intended. The introductory obser- 
vations are extremely simple, and yet so comprehensive, that the learner , with 
a slight degree of instruction, may be able in a short time to make himself 
master of the science. We would therefore heartily recommend it to the atten- 
tion of all who would wish to promote an improvement in the psalmody of our 
churches, as well as in the more private circle of domestic life.”— Chrirtian 
Examiner. 


AN ACCOUNT OP THE RBGIUM DONUM: 

Issued to the Presbyterian Church of Ireland; with the Number belonging to 
each Congregation of Presbyterians, Methodists, Independents, and other 
Dissenters. By Gsorge Mathews, Esq. 8vo. Is. 6d. sewed. 

“ This is an interesting, though brief, account of the origin and present dis- 
tribution of the Regium Donum in Ireland ; we recommend the Account to 
our readers "—Presbyterian Review. 

“ The remarks in this pamphlet are founded on official documents in the 
office of the Chief Secretary, Dublin. They will be found deserving the atten- 
tion of all classes in the community, but especially of Presbyterians. Much 
valuable information is conveyed, in a short compass ; and we doubt not tne 
publication will be attended with various good results.”— Orthodox Pretbytenan. 


THE COMMUNICANT’S SPIRITUAL COMPANION; 

oa, 

Hn TEbantjtlttal preparation for tf)c ICortfs Stipptr. 

With Meditations and Helps for Prayer, suitable to the subject. 
By the Rev. T. Hawbis, L.L.D. 

New and beautiful edition, 32mo. Is. cloth. 
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HINTS DESIGNED TO REGULATE THE INTERCOURSE 


OF CHRISTIANS, 


By W. B. Sprague, D.D., Pastor of the second Presbyterian Church in 

Albany; with a Recommendatory Preface, by W. Urwick, D.D., 12mo. 

3s. f>d. cloth. 

“ We most cordially wish for it a place in every religious library, and in 
every Christian family circle in the land. It will be, we trust, a blessed means 
of promoting “pure and uudefiled religion” — of elevating the tone and standard 
of true practical piety. Dr. Urwick has laid the Christian community under 
an obligation of no common kind, in bringing this admirable work before their 
notice.” — -Christian Examiner. 

“We can most conscientiously assure our readers, that it well deserves their 
attention, and that it will richly repay them for attentive and repeated perusals. 
The volume is small in Biso, but it abounds in the most valuable sentiments ; 
it is unfettered by system, unshackled by party, aud distinguished by the 
highest and most valuable characteristics. It is sound in doctrine, strong in 
argument, luminous in arrangement, aud not deficient in striking illustra- 
tions.” — Congregational Magazine. 

“The subject is important, and it is treated throughout in an extremely 
useful manner.” — Her. William Inne*, Church in the Army, p. 269. 

“ Dr. Sprague’s judgment is sound — his theological views are clear and scrip- 
tural— his moral standard is high— -his style is nervous and eloaucnt — and there 
breathes throughout the whole work, the spirit of enlarged pnilanthrophy.”— 
Pauley Advertuer. 

** This is an instructive and valuable mannal : though small in siie, it is com- 
prehensive in its plan. ’ ’ — Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

“ We are at a loss to determine whether Dr. Sprague’s volume, or Dr. 
Urwick’s preface, is more to be admired. They are both so truly excellent, 
that we commend them earnestly to the attention of our readers.” — Evangelical 
Magazine. 

“ We found, in the preface of Dr. Urwick, a just and philosophical view of 
the subject ; and in the work itself precisely what we desired to meet with.”— 
Christian Lady's Magazine. 

“ A very, very excellent little volume. The subject treated of is of the 
highest importance, and Dr. Sprague has treated it well. We sincerely welcome 
this volume, as fitted for extensive usefulness — Presbyterian Revietc. 

“ It treats of a subject not a little difficult and delicate ; but it is handled by a 
master. If the considerations suggested in this volume, are attended to, they 
will go far to render it the means of extensive and lasting benefit "—Orthodox 
Presbyterian. 

“ Believing this work calculated to be permanently and eminently useful, 
we can only nope it may become known as widely as it deserves. It cannot 
fail to be appreciated as one of the best practical works of the day.”— A merican 
Literary and Theological Review. 
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A COLLECTION OF HYMNS 


Adapted to Congregational Worship. By W. Urwick, D.D. 

ISmo. &. (jd. cloth . 
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A GUIDE FROM THE CHURCH OF ROME TO T 
CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

By the Rev. James Godkiv, formerly a Roman Catholic. 

Second edition, revised , 18mo. 3s. cloth. 

“This Is precisely such a work as we had long desired to see, a ' 
temperate, argumentative, faithful exposure and refutation of Irish Romai 
as it is embodied in the actual doctrines and practices of the Irish Priest 
and their votaries : since the publication of Scotta Force of Truth, we di 
recollect to have met with a work more admirably adapted to produce co 
tion on the mind of a reader, accessible to evidence of the most satisfat 
kind.” — Electic Review . 

“ We have met with no other work of a similar kind for a long time, in w 
we felt so deeply interested.” — Belfast Neict Letter. 

“ We sincerely thank the author for this excellent addition to our Proto 
divinity. To his country, to religion, to Roman Catholics, he lias done ei 
tial service. Let the Protestant public not only purchase and peruse, but 
tensively circulate his admirable *' Guide.” — Belfast Guardian. 

" One of the best and most convincing works we have ever read or 
subject. ” — \ewry Telegraph. 

“ An exceedingly entertaining work. Controversial reasoning Is enliv 
with anecdotes, and with many interesting narratives delivered in fair 
flowing language.— Dublin Record. 

“ From personal acquaintance we can witness that he is what the i 
bespeaks him, intelligent, candid, and judicious. We sincerely wish that 
titudes may obtain this volume and use it well.”— Dublin Warder. 

“ We have given enough of extracts to induce our readers to desire the 
session of the whole volume, which we can assure them will not disapj 
the m . ”— Christian Examiner. 

“ We consider the * Guide from the Church of Rome’ as one of the hap 
appeals yet made to the Catholic mind. Every separate topic is handled 
great spirit, great force of argument, great benevolence of feeling, and wit 
that peculiar tact which only a converted Roman Catholic could displa) 
Evangelical Magazine. 

“ A valuable compendium, and well worth circulation by the Reform! 
and Irish Societies.”— Protestant Journal. 

“ Contains a very attractive and forcible narrative, which cannot but int 
its readers, while it is singularly free from a political party spirit ” — Fc 
Magazine. 

••This is an animated little work, calculated to render important servi< 
the cause of vital Protestantism.” — Christian Lady's Magazine. 

“ This is another of those compendious and instructive volumes which 
circumstances of our times require.”— Christian Guardian. 

“ Excellent little work, which we can most cordially recommend." — Pt 
tant Penny Magazine. 

‘‘The most valuable and important, beyond all comparison, of the publi 
works of those who have, in modern times, escaped from the Romish con 
nion. The narrative is intensely interesting, and set forth in the graces c 
elegant and flowing diction.’’— Orthodox Presbyterian. 


THE IRISH CONGREGATIONAL RECORD ; 

Complete in one vol . J 2 mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
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“Eifnbttcti tit tfair ^fJublisbcD Confessions. 

12 mo. 3s. cloth. 

Thia Work embraces the Articles of the Ancient Church of Ireland, drawn 
up by the famous Archbishop Ussher : the Articles of the Church of England, 
with the Articles as revised by the Assembly of Divines, in parallel columns, 
and numerous Scripture references ; likewise, the Confession of Faith of the 
Church of Scotland ; and the declaration of Faith of the Congregational 
Dissenters. 

“ We consider this little Work peculiarly seasonable, uud cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers. The Introductory Preface, which we have given 
entire, will best show its design, and account for our wish to Bee it in wide cir- 
culation.”— Christian Examiner. 

“ We have examined this work, and feel convinced of its importance. It 
seems well calculated to do good in the present day, when Protestants, tempted 
to disunion and contention about trifles, betray their best interests to such 
enemies as Popery and Infidelity. The work before us holds out a perfect bond 
of union to all professed members of Christianity in the empire, and should be 
found in every family in which it is desired to cherish a cordial attachment 
towards every party who call on the Lord Jesus in sincerity.”— Dublin Record. 

** A little volume under the above title, and most interesting to the serious 
and sincere Christian, has been just published ; and most earnestly do we re- 
commend its perusal to all who would concentrate, at this awful time, the force 
of all Protestants, whether Church of England men or Dissenters, against their 
common enemies. Popery and Infidelity.” — Dublin IVardcr. 

“ We transcribe, with pleasure, from the preface, the explanation of its 
excellent design.” — Eclectic Review. 

“ This little Work is exceedingly convenient, as it places nil these documents 
under our eye, side by side ; ana enables us to institute an easy comparison 
between them, and ascertain their substantial agreement” — Edinburgh Chris, 
turn Instructor. 

“The object of this volume is set forth in a temperate, well-written preface ; 
and it is every wav worthy of our serious attention. Tracing, as we may do, 
the perfect accordance in their main points of these confessions, one with 
another, and all with the word of Ood, it becomes a matter of yet more painful 
astonishment, how the great enemy of all the Churches can prevail to arm 
them with feelings so deeply hostile, upon questions so evidently non-essential. 
We hope this modest Volume will abundantly realize the desire of its judicious 
compiler.” — Christian Lady's Magazine. 

“The design of this volume is excellent : it is to lay before the public the 
happy agreement of the Protestant Churches on the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity. ’ ’—Orthodox Presbyterian. 

ooo 

A CONVERSATION WITH A LITTLE BOY, 

Scbeit gears olD. 

By the late Rev. Charles Seymour, Vicar of Kilronan, 19roo. Threepence, 
sewed. 
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A §AQ!L®R*§ RET[ft©§{PS@Y : 


A NARRATIVE OF FACTS. 


18mo. 2 s. 6 d. cloth. 


“ This is the history of a person of no ordinary qualifications and adven- 
tures. " — OrtJiodox Presbyterian. 

“ A hook containing as much interesting and well applied incident as any we 
have read. Its narrations are marked throughout by the simplicity, vivacity, 
and honesty of the British Sailor.”— Irish Congregational Record. 

‘‘This is a small, unpretending volume, but contains a great deal that is 
highly instructive and entertaining .” — Christian Examiner. 

“ Interesting little volume. We heartily recommend ‘ A Sailor’s Retro- 
spect’ to the public .” — Londonderry Sentinel. 

“This is not only a very pious, but an amusing little volume. This book 
is desirable not only to be put Into the hands of youth, but to be made a naval 
class-book. We wish copies of it were on board every ship in the British 
service .” — Dublin Warder. 

“This is a most interesting volume, abounding with varied incidents, 
which cannot fail to engage the attention of the general reader, and containing 
much matter for reflection by the student of human nature. The author con- 
ducts his readers through various countries, from the Indian Archipelago to 
South America ; and whether you accompany him through the wilds of Arabia, 
the civilised licentiousness of France, or the gloomy bigotry of Spain, the occa- 
sional reflections which he makes on men and things, are worthy the philo- 
sopher and Christian.” — Protestant Penny Magazine. 

“An interesting story, interspersed with sensible and useful remarks. The 
sailor was an infidel, slowly but surely brought to receive the blessed truths of 
the Gospel.” — Christian Lady's Magazine. 


THE INVALID’S HYMN BOOK. 


By the Editor of the “Christian Remembrancer,” Annual Pocket-Book, 

18mo. 2s. 6d. bound in roan. 

This selection of Hymns has been made for the nse of persona in great bodily 
weakness. Its object is to afford. In large print, a few Hymns, which seem 
most likely to cheer and animate the weak— to strengthen the faith, and clear 
the view of the glorious doctrine of the Atonement. 

“This production speaks the benevolence of a truly Christian heart.”— 
Dublin Record. 
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A KEEPSAKE FOR A YOUNG SERVANT. 

By the Author of “ The Invalid’s Hymn-Book.” 

Third edition , 18mo. (id. cloth. 

GLEANINGS OF CONVERSATION 

SKitl) JUtart) Calbcrt, 

Formerly entitled “The Irish Beggar.” Second edition, 32mo. Threepence, 
sewed. 

WORKS BY THE REV. E. NANGLE, A. B. 

1 . 

THE GOSPEL LEVER, 

Applied to the Overturning of Romanism ; in Six Discourses. I8mo. 2s. Gd. 
boards. 

II. 

REV. DR. M ‘HALE’S LETTER 

To the BISHOP OF EXETER Dissected, and the Established Church Vindi- 
cated ; in Seven Letters. Third edition, enlarged, 12mo. Is. sewed. 

** Mr. Xangle’s work is recommended to our readers, not only as containing 
satisfactory answers to the objections with which the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion and our Protestant Establishment are usually assailed, by Romanists— but 
as furnishing a practical exhibition of the civil, intellectual, and moral degra- 
dation to which Popery subjects a people, over Whom it exercises uncontrolled 
influence. The work is interspersed with various anecdotes, illustrative of 
Romish superstition and Intolerance .”— London Record Xeirtpaper. 

" We have seldom seen a more able or useful publication.”— Christian 
i Examiner. 

** The appearance of a third edition of Mr. X angle's letters, affords us the 
desired opportunity of placing the work upon our list. It is superfluous to 
commend this little volume .” — Protestant Journal. 

III. 

THE ANCIENT CATHOLIC FAITH DEFENDED 

AO A INST ROMISH NOVELTIES. Being a Reply to a Pamphlet entitled 
“ Imposture Exposed, and a Letter addressed to the Inhabitants of Achill,” 
by the Rev. Johx Keaveny, Roman Catholic Priest. 12mo. Is. sewed. 

This work has been produced under very interesting clrcnrastances. Mr. 
N angle has been for some time engaged in the Episcopal Mission in the Island 
of Achill, where his effort* to make the Gospel known, roused the anger of the 
Roman Catholic Priest, who denounced Mr. N. and his associates from the 
Altar. This produced a statement of their objections to the Church of Rome, 
which elicited a violent reply. The correspondence is here published, with Mr. 
N.'s observations. It is an able vindication of the Christian Faith from the 
innovations of the Romanist. 
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iv. 

THE PROTESTANT PENNY MAGAZINE, 

Yol. /. II., 2s. C d, cloth boards. 

Com aiming Turef. Hundred and Eighty-eight Pages, with Nimeimh 
L.' ti ravings. 

The character and object of the Work will be best illustrated by the following 
extract from the Editor's Address : — 

“ The pages of the ‘Protestant Penny Magazine’ are designed to exhibit, 
with the strictest regard to truth and justice, the weight and substance «>t Eod's 
most blessed Word, iignin^t the doctrine* and vanities of Papal tradition.” 

To nil who wish to be furnished with a correct description of Popery, as it 
exists in Ireland, this work will be found peculiarly interesting — ei.ibniriiii; , 
as it does, an undisguised account of the workings of the s\stem, with practical 
illustrations of its persecuting doctrines, as laid down in Dens' Theology, and 
as now held and taught in Ireland : with notices of the progress of Protes. 
tantisin throughout the country, &<\ 

The Work may be had in parts, each containing six numbers, price Seven- 
pence. Separate numbers may likewise be bad from the Publishers. 

M We rrioice that the * Protestant Penny Magazine* has been established, 
particularly as the utmost reliance can be placed upon the judgment and 
ability, as well as the local knowledge of the Editor.”— Protestant Journal. 

“ It is conducted with temper and piety ; its object is the salvation, as much 
as the conviction, of its readers. It addresses itself to Roman Catholics, that 
it may convince them ; and to Protestants, that it may arm them. It is the 
duty of every ONE to use his endeavours for the circulation or tuis 
Magazine in these times.” — Presbyterian Review. 

“We most earnestly recommend our readers to procure the * Protestant 
Penny Magazine,’ published monthly in Dublin. It is spiritedly and ably 
written, containing much useful information, and is edited by a talented clergy- 
man of the Church of England.”— Church of Scotland Magazine. 

“ Exceedingly well calculated to open the eyes of Romanists to the unsorip- 
tuxality of their religion, and to shed the light of divine truth upon their soul.** 
— Londonderry Sentinel 

“ We consider it eminently calculated for usefulness.” — Methodist Netv Con- 
nexion Magazine. 

“ A very excellent periodical ; it exposes, with great truth, and in an admir- 
able spirit, the practical effects of Popery In Ireland and elsewhere. We 
strongly recommend this cheap periodical.” — The Witness. 


A e@N©ISS mWMJ ©7 THE ©©STOOGE ©E 
SeKfllPTOKE, 

Concerning ti)t ©rBinantt o( Baptism. 

By W. Urwick, D. D. 18mo. 1«. sewed. 
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The Value and Claims of the Sacred Scriptures, 

AND 

Reasons of Separation from tljc (£f)urcl) of Borne : 

Brin# the Substance of Two Discourses preached in York-strcet Chapel, Oct. 
4 , 1835 ; being the third Centenary of the publication of the English Bible.— 
By William Urwick, D.D., 12ino. Is. 6d. sewed. 

“ Among the Discourses preached on the 4th of October, none claim more 
attention for depth and clearness of Gospel exposition, and of the errors of 
Popery, and reasons for Christian separation from the Church of Rome. The 
text is enriched by a valuable body of Notes, not only Biblical but historical, 
and the Christian tenderness and charity with which Popery is treated, and the 
love breathed towards the Roman Catholic himself, while condemning the 
errors of his creed, render the worthy Preacher’s argument peculiarly forcible 
to the work of conviction nnd conversion.” — Dublin Warder. 

“ The language and doctrine of the Sermons nre clear and forcible ; but the 
quantity of information compressed into so small a compass, is really astonish- 
ing. In a word— the whole production is composed of most useful and per- 
manent material**.”— Dublin Record. 

•* See a masterly analysis of the Rule of Faith in Dr. Urwick’s most valuable 
Centenary Sermons.”— Guide from the Church of Rome to the Church of Christ, 
page 333. 

44 We gladly notice this work. The perusal of the book will be its best pane- 
gyric.” — Protestant Penny Magazine. 

44 Able, learned, and sound in its views of the pnpacy. It i* a most valuable 
pamphlet, containing a great mass of information.” — Church of Scotland 
Magazine. 

44 Valuable Discourses. The first of Dr. U.’s Discourses is devoted to the 
commendation of that blessed book. It unfolds its value — vindicates the right 
of every man to possess and use it — and enforces its claims upon universal 
regard. The second places before the reader, in an impressive form, the grounds 
<>f dissent from the Church of Rome. They are reduced to nine, and each is 
illustrated with great clearness and temper. I)r. U. has enriched his volume 
with numerous Notes, containing a fund of sterling intelligence.” — Congrega- 
tional Magazine. 

Oe Inquisition in tl)c 3Jurt> Box : 

An Appeal from Irish Protestants for British protection, against priestly 
oppression and injustice. A correct Report of tne Trial of tw o men, at the 
Castlebar Sessions, Jon. 8, 183ti, for an Assault on a Scripture Reader con- 
nected with the Missionary Settlement in the Island of Achill. 

Svo. Sixpence , sewed. 

These Trials will assist to bring before the British public, some of the evil 
doings of those men who conceal themselves while others perpetrate the 
outrages which they have plotted — who, while they wish, for obvious reasons, 
to stand well in British opinion themselves, make tools of the poor and igno- 
rant peasantry of lrelaud, for the commission of crimes at which humanity 
revolts. 

THE MILITARY SAMARITAN \ 

2l ‘Narratibc oC J?acts. 

Br Charlotte Elizabeth. 18rao. 8d. sewed. 

ooo 

LIFE; A JOURNEY 

By the Rev. A. M. Topladv, A.M. Glmo. Threepence, sewed. 
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EXTRACTS FROM DENS' THEOLOGY, 

With Remarks, designed to show the unscriptural nature and destructive ten. 

deucy of the Doctrines of the Church of Rome, as now held aud taught iu 

Ireland. Second edition, enlarged ; 12mo. Is. sewed. 

" Those extracts, of course, relate especially to the peculiar and anti- 
scriptural doctrines of Popery ; and while each series is interspersed or termi- 
nated with suitable comments, deduced from Scripture, the whole concludes 
with a strong and affectionate appeal to Roman Catholics, on the awful errors 
of their creed .” — Dublin Record. 

"Shows that Popery is of an awfully erroneous character and tendency.” — 
Family Magazine. 

" We should rejoice to sec this Work extensively circulated among English 
Protestants. It shows that the most objectionable doctrines are inculcated in 
the 8th volume of Dens’ ; the publication of which Dr. Murray avowedly sanc- 
tioned .” — Protestant Penny Magazine. 


Statement nn'D Application of tfjc ^prinriplc of 

GENERAL EXPEDIENCY, 

According to Mr. Paley ; 

Extracted from " The Principles of Moral Philosophy Investigated, and briefly 
applied to the Constitution of Civil Society.” 

By Thomab Gisborne, M.A. 

12 mo. Is. sewed. 

The above has been appointed to be read, " additional for honours,” by 
Senior Sophisters, in the College Course for Examination. It is now pub- 
lished separately, the complete Work being at present out of print. 


THE PASTOR'S DAUGHTER. 

Intended as an Incentive to Early Piety and ruefulness. 
By the Author of " Little Mary.” 

Second edition, 18mo. Is. sewed. 


A FRAGMENT WRITTEN IN ILLNESS. 

By the Rev. Richard Cecil. Third edition, 64mo. Fourpence, sewed. 


REV. L. J. NOLAN'S PAMPHLETS. 

Reasons for Xeabing tbe CTburcf) of ftomc ; 

By the Rev. L. J. Nolan, 

Of the Diocese of Meath— lately a Roman Catholic Clergyman, but now of the 
Established Church. 

12mo. Price 1*. 

“ The matter of this pamphlet, and the object sought to be effected, are of 
too much national and Christian importance not to claim our further notice of 
it .” — Dublin Warder. 

“ Very clever and temperate pamphlet .”— Dublin Evening Packet. 

" It Is written in a very temperate spirit .” — Scottish Guardian. 

“ Sensible and well written, and deserves to be widely circulated .” — Orthodox 
Presbyterian. 
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VT. Justification through faith 
proved from the Roman Catholic 

VII. The great religious difference 
between the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches, and the con- 
sequent absurdity of their supposed 


A SECOND PAMPHLET, BY THE REV. L. J. NOLAN, 

Lately a Roman Clergyman, but now Curate of the Established Church at 
Athboy. 12mo. Price Is. 

CONTEIfTS - 

I. Religious Contrast between Pro. 
testant and Roman Catholic Society. 

II. The enormous exactions of the 
Roman Priesthood the true causes of 
Ireland’s real impoverishment 

III. Upon the Mass. 

IV. Its Ceremonies of heathen 
origin. 

V. Its words anti .scriptural, and 
involving each Celebrating Priest in 
palpable falsehoods. 

“ From the solemn truths it advances, and the simplicity and clearness of its 
ntyte, we consider it our duty to commend the Work to {hose who are able to 
circulate it in any way most calculated to attain its objects." 

“ Written in the best spirit.”— Dublin Record. Dnlhn Erenmg Mail. 

“ ThI * is on ** of th * most useful polemic works that have issued from the 
^Juardfan™ thC pubhcation of Dr * Me »ffher*s celebrated treatise.’’— Belfast 

Explanatory of the Leading Truths of the Gospel ; with copious Scripture 
Proofs : for the use of Sunday and other Schools. 

Bt tue Rev. Daniel Bagot, A.M. 

Of St James’s Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. 

1 8 mo. Twopence, sewed. 


Scripture Subjects, for tbc ©sc of ^Families anti SuntJap Schools. 

Containing Texts in proof of the doctrines and precepts of the Christian 
Religion. 

These subjects have been introduced into Family Worship, and found very 
useful The plan adopted, is to give a Ticket to each Member of the Family 
at the beginning of the week, and a verse is repeated by them either in the 
morning or evening of every day, with a repetition of the whole on Sunday 
evening. Three numbers have appeared, containing seventv.eight subjects. 

Price Ninepence per dozen. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL EXERCISES 

Compiled on a plan somewhat similar to the above ; with this difference, that 
whilst the former gives merely the chapter in the Bible, in proof of the doctrine 
which may form the subject of examination, the “Sunday School Exercises” 
gives the verse in the chapter, in proof of the doctrine in point, which renders 
them very suitable for the junior Members of Families and Sunday Schools— 
Printed on a large sheet, price One Penny 
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THE NEW IRISH PULPIT, OR GOSPEL PREACHER, 

Sifter t^e Sanction of t$e Eri»^ Protestant Clergy. 

Published every alternate Saturday. 

It has often been a subject of regret to many, that Pulpit Eloquence finds, 
for the most part, no place but in the memory of the Congregation to whom it 
is addressed : while the Press lends its aid to Science, to the Bar, and to the 
Senate, the Pulpit has been overlooked : and thus the most Important sutuect 
that can engage the human mind — the subject capable of the most sublime illus- 
trations, ana on which the eloquence of man can never exhaust itself — appears 
to be the one to which the Irish Press yields the least of its influence. 

To supply this deficiency, a Publication has been formed, with the above 
title, in which the best Sermons, preached by eminent Clergymen of the Estab- 
lished Churches of England and Ireland, and Scotland, ana Orthodox Protes- 
tant Dissenters, will he faithfully reported^ Each Number contains sixteen 
octavo pages of closely printed letter-press, comprising two original Sermons 
of the day. 

Price to Subscribers (payable in advance). Yearly 6s. 6d. Half do. 3s. 8d. 

Single Numbers Threepence. 

“ We have, occasionally, the sermon of some aistingulshed preacher brought 
before us, through the medium of the Press ; but this is an evidence of the 
spirit of the individual, not that of the Christian spirit actuating tip general 
body of the Protestant Clergy. A medium supplying the deficiency, is a desi- 
deratum which should be earnestly desired and warmly supported by every 
faithful Christian— and such a medium it now affords to them by the publication 
of “ The New Irish Pulpit.” It is the cheapest agency of Gospel instruction 
that has ever yet appeared in print, and the first number, now before us, gives 
us holy and auspicious promise of the progressive character of the work.” — 
Dublin Warder. 

“ We will not venture to hazard an opinion as to which is the best Sermon 
In the collection now presented to the public ; all we can venture to say is, that 
without having actually read all that now lies before us, we think there is 
much to admire and little to object to— and that the conductors have our full 
confidence and our beat wishes.”— Christian Examiner. 

‘‘We feel much pleasure in testifying to the merits of this little work, 
whether it regards the matter , or manner of publication. It is altogether a 
most important publication at this period. As regards the execution of the 
work, it is highly creditable to the national press, indeed superior to any perio- 
dical of the day .” — Dublin Evening Packet. 

“This modest, bat most useful publication, has reached its third number, 
and fully redeemed the character we ventured to give of it on its first appear- 
ance. The plan. Indeed, is excellent, and if continued with the same skill and 
fidelity, cannot fail of rescuing many valuable discourses and much Christian 
instruction, from the ephemeral existence which the ministrations of the 
pulpit, on ordinary occasions, are not expected to survive .”— Dublin Evening 


^))t Christian \9cnnp Journal, 

Published Monthly. 

It contains short Original Articles of Doctrinal, Practical, or Explanatory 
Character— Authentic Narratives— Anecdotes of Distinguished Christians— 
Notices of the Proceedings of Religious Societies— occasionally, Reviews of, 
and Extracts from, Religious Works of Excellence— a connected Series of 
Questions on the Scriptures— Sacred Poetry, &c.Vol. I. II. is now ready, 2#. 6 d. 

THE CHRISTIAN JOURNAL j 

% ICctoapapcr. 

Edited by the Rev. F. F. Tebncb, of Cloghjordan. Annual Subscription, 8s. 6d. 

” UEOBUE FOLDS, Priitn, 1, 8t. And »w-«trwt (opjx»ila DubTio. ~~ 
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POPULAR WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. R. M'PHUN, GLASGOW, 


XT. B. COTES, 139, CBEAF8ZDB, 103903. 


The Books in this Catalogue being constantly kept in London, can be procured by order 
from any Bookseller in Great Britain. 


NOW COMPLETED, 

Vols. 1 to 4, price Eight Shillings each, (any volume may be had separate) of 

THE SCOTTISH PULPIT, 

Consisting of SERMONS by all the most eminent living Scottish Divines, forming a complete 
body of Practical Divinity, admirably adapted for reading in the family. 


REVIEWS OF THE SCOTTISH PULPIT 

From numerous equally laudatory re% lews that have appeared of this work, the following are 
extracts ;— 

“ Most earnestly do we recommend it to every one interested in the religious prosperity of 
Scotland." — Aberdeen Advertiser. 

“ The access of such a friendly, consoling, instructing monitor into a family, cannot but be 
productive of the greatest good, and we would like to see such volumes finding their way to the 
fireside of every family in the land.” — Paisley Advertiser. 

“ The Sermons herein included embrace works of the most popular preachers of the present day, 
comprehending the most celebrated discourses delivered on particular occasions, and may therefore 
fee considered as embracing the whole ‘pulpit eloquence of Scotland.* ”— PerfA Courier. 

“ The object of this publication is highly laudable — that of collecting the best sermons of the 
most popular ministers of the day, of Calvinistic principles, but without respect to the Sectaries 
to which they may be respectively attached. Many of the discourses have been delivered on crack 
occasions. ” — Montross Review. 

“ They form a complete body of divinity ; a perfect system of moral guidance:. The Pulpit 
has often proved a friend to the afflicted, and a sweet soother to the load of pain.*’— Kilmarnock 
Journal. 

“ This is the age of cheap literature. Here is an octavo volume of nearly 500 page*, done up 
in silk, or silk-like cloth, aud containing upwards of seventy sermons, by aearly as many living 
Scottish clergymen, fpr 8s ."—Dundee Advertiser. 

“With confidence in its. utility, we recommend the Scottish Pulpit to the patronage of a 
Christian community, ' as calculated in many respects to instruct the ignorant, stimulate tlie 
zealous, and better the spiritual condition of all.” — Perth Advertiser. 

“ Christians'of all denominations will profit by the perusal of the practical doctrines inculcated 
in these volumes. It may be with truth asserted, as has been remarked of them, they form a 
complete body of practical divinity.” — Kelso Chronicle. 

“ We cannot but look on the diffusion of such a work among all classes as being eminently 
beneficial, and we trust it succeeds accordingly.” — London Literary Gazette. 

“ We heartiiy recommend this publication to the patronage of the religious public ; known, its 
merits will be acknowledged ; and we are proud to have this work associated with the literature 
of Scotland. It is worthy of her press and of her pastors ; and the publishers merit the warmest 
thanks for the manner in which the Scottish Pulpit has been conducted, and we sincerely trust 
their past and continued exertions will be fairly appreciated."— Greenock Advertiser. 

li This publication presents a very favourable specimen of the talents aud discourses of the 
Scottish Clergy, both established and dissenting." — Kelsc Chronicle. 

*■ Than the Pulpit we do not know a more deserving publication.” — Dumfries Times. 

“ It furnishes an admirable book for Sunday reading, and at a rate too so very moderate that 
every one may purchase it.**— Edinburgh Weekly Journal 
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SCOTTISH PULPIT. 

CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 

(EMBELLISHED WITH A PORTRAIT OF PRINCIPAL BAIRD 3 


prkacbbbs. 

Ret. W. ANDERSON. Glasgow 

'Very Rbv. G. H. BAIRD, D.D,, Edin. 
Bav. A. BEATTIE, D.D., Glasgow... 

J. BEGG. A. M., Paisley 

H. BELFRAGE, D D., Falkirk... 

J BROWS, D.D., Edinburgh 

J BROWN, D.D., Edinburgh 

fi BURN&>, D.D., Paisley 

R. BURNS, I).D., Paisley 

W. CARSWELL, Eagleshara ... 

T. CHALMERS, D.D, Edin 

R. CRAIG, A.M, Edinburgh ... 

D. DEWAR, D.D.. Aberdeen 

D DEW A R, D. D. , Aberdeen 

J. DICK, D D , Glasgow 

D. DICKSON, D.D., Edinburgh 
D. DICKSON'D.D., Edinburgh 

G. EWING, Glasgow 

J. FINLAY, Perth.........— 

J. FORBES, Glasgow... 

J. GEODES, D-D., Glasgow ..... 

J. GEODES, P.D., Glasgow ...... 

R. GORDON'D D., Edinburgh... 
J. GRANT, South Leith ........... 

J. GRANT, South Leith 


J. GRANT, South Leith 

H. GREY, A.M., Edinburgh » 

(fi OR&3\ A. M., Edinburgh . 

A. GUnTa.M., Glasgow 

A. HARVEY, Glasgow 


J, WONTER, Edinburgh 

J. HUNTER, Edinburgh. 


X INGLIS, D.D, Edinburgh...., 
J. JOHNSTON, A. M., Glasgow.. 


J. JOHNSTON, Edinburgh 

J. G. LORIMER, Glasgow 

J. G. LORIMER, Glasgow... — 


D. MARR, Edinburgh 

,WrH. MARRIOTT, A. M., Edin. 

©. MARSDEN, London 

J. MARSHALL, A.M., Edim—.. 

J MARSHALL, A.M, Edin 

J. MITCHELL, D.D., Glasgow... 
J. MITCHELL, D.D., Glasgow... 
O. MITCHELL, A.M., Whitburn 
N. MORREN, A,M., Greenock... 

G. MUIRHEAD, D.D., Cramond 

B. MUTER, Glasgow.. 

T. M'CRIE, D.D., Edinburgh—... 
▼ery Rbt. Db. M‘FARLAN, Glasgow 
R*r. P. M‘FARLANE, D.D., Glasgow 
J. M'GILCHRIST, Edinburgh ... 

J. M'NAUGHTON, Paisley 

A.M‘NAUGHTON, Milngavie... 

p. NAPIER, Glasgow 

J. PAUL, Edinburgh 

J. PEDDIE, D.D., Edinburgh ... 
J. PEDDIE, D.D., Edinburgh ... 

W. PURDTE, Llbberton 

\V. PURDIE, Libberton 

D. RITCHIE. D.D., Edinburgh 

H. REN WICK, Edinburgh 

J. ROBERTSON, late of S. Leith 

M. RUSSELL, LLD., Leith 

J. SINCLAIR, A.M., Edinburgh 
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The FIFTH EDITION, in Foolscap 8vo. Price 6s. Boards, of 

THE ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS ; 

By Robert Macxish, Member of tbo Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

Contents: Chap. 1. Preliminary Observations. 2. Causes of Drunkenness. 3. Phenomena 

of Druukenness. 4. Drunkenness modified by temperament. 5. Drunkenness modified by the 
inebriating agent. 6. Enumeration of the less common intoxicating agents. 7. Differences In 
the Action of Opium and Alcohol. 8. Physiology of Drunkenness. 9.. Method of curing the 
Fit of Drunkenness. 10. Pathology of Drunkenness. II. Sleep of Drunkards. 12. Spon- 
taneous Combustion of Drunkards. 13. Drunkenness Judicially considered. 14. Method of curing 
the Habit of Drunkeuness. 1 5. Temperance Societies. 16. Advice to Inveterate Drunkards. 

77. Effects of Iutoxicating Agents on Nurses and Children. 18. Liquors not always hurtful. 

“ We are happy to announce a fifth edition of this most useful and intelligent work. The 
author, Mr. Robert Macnish, has done more service to the cause of sobriety, by describing in this 
book the lamentable results of immoderate indulgence in intoxicating fluids, than all the Temper- 
ance Societies in England. In fact, if Mr. Buckingham and bis lellow^twaddlers of the celebrated 
drunken committee, instead of recommending absurd and impracticable legal enactments for the 
prevention of drunkenness, had prevailed on parliament to grant a sum of money for the dissemi- 
nation of Maonish's “ Anatomy," they would have taken the most effectual means to check an 
evil which is really of a sad and devastating character. We remember once hearing a worthy 
gentleman advise an unhappy infidel to read Bishop Watson’s reply to Tom Paine's Age af 
Reason, remarking, * if you study that book, Sir, you cannot be an unbeliever.’ Without seeking 
to weaken the force of the good Christian’s injunction, we say to all who are in danger of contracting 
the truly horrible habit of intoxication, read Macnish on Drunkenness. — London Weekly Dispatch. 

“ This little book is evidently the production of a man of genius. The style is singularly neat, 
terse, concise, and vigorous, far beyond the reach of any ordinary mind ; the attain of sentiment 
is such as does lufinite honour to the author's heart ; and the observation of human life, by which 
every page is characterized, speaks a bold, actlre, and philosophical intellect. As a medical trea- 
tise it is excellent ; and to those who stand in need of advice and warning, it is worth a hundred 
sermons.** — Blackwood's Magazine . 

“ If every man addicted to this dreadful vice could be Induced, in some lucid interval, to read 
this volume with attention, it would go far to put him 1 out of conceit with the practice. If his 
own observation and experience had not taught him what a complicated evil drunkenness is, this 
volume would at least bring to his remembrance many things which it is of the greatest import 
tance he should know before he it for ever ruined.” — Bntertaimng Press » 


THIRD EDITION, in One Volume Foobenp 8vo., Price 7s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP; 

By Robert Macnish, Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 

It is no small proof of the popularity of a work of this rind, when it has in so 

SHORT A TIME TO BE PUT TO PRESS FOR THE THIRD TIME. THIS EDITION MAKES FOUR THOU- 
SAND COPIES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP THAT HAVE BEEN GIVEN TO THE TUBLIC. 

Contents Chapter 1. Introduction. 2. Sleep in general. 3. Dreaming. 4. Prophetic 

power of Dreams. 5. Night-Mare. 6. Day-Mare. 7. Sleep-Walking. 8. Sleep- Talking. 9. 
Sleeplessness. 10. Drowsiness. 11. Protracted Sleep. 12. Sleep from Cold. 13. Trance. 
14. Waking Dreams. 15. Spectral Illusions. 16. Reverie. 17. Abstraction. 18. Sleep of 
Plants. 19. General Management of Sleep. 

“ The second Edition has been enriched with many important additions; in particular a long 
chapter on Spectral Illusions— one of the moat interesting portions of the work. We have seldom 
met with a work more worthy of a place in every well-furnished library. It will interest equally 
the reader for amusement and the philosophical thinker.” — Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 

“ This is one of the most interesting and delightful volumes we have for a long time met with. 
It is full of amusement and instruction. Over its details is thrown that luminousness which 
alone flows from original genius.” — Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“ We have been captivated by the eloquence — we had almost said the poetry of its descriptions; 
and, on the whole, we must say that we consider it to be one of the most valuable and amusing 
books of philosophy we have met with for this long time past.** — London Medical Gazette. 

“ A work which will be perused with interest and delight. It may be considered the most 
valuable contribution which philosophy, poetry, and physical science in agreeable combination, 
have lately made to the illustration of the study of man’s nature, viewed in close alliance with his 
‘ being’s end and aim.* ’* — Edinburgh Weekly Journal. 

** Mr Macnish has given us a very exoelient book, and some very useful practical instructions.” 
—Monthly Review. 

“ Mr. Macnish, having completed his anatomical researches Into the mysteries of drunkenness, 
now penetrates with equal skill into the world of sleep. It contains much that is amusing, and 
more that is instructive.” — Atlas 
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THE BOOK OF APHORISMS ; 

By a Modern Pythagorean. 

(i The Book of Aphorisms is certainly the most amusing of all Mr. Macnish's books.” — JYi?- 
mamock Journal. 

«* There is no subject; Jioweyer various, upon which we have not an aphorism strictly original* 1 * 
—Caledonian Mercury . 

“ We should have noticed this spirited and delightful volume long ere now — .and would have 
made a point of doing so, had its tendency and nature been in the least degree ephemeral; but to 
the reader of the Anatomy of Drunkenness and the Philosophy of Sleep, it will require no rheto- 
rical effort of ours to show that no serious and deliberate publication of Dr. Macnish’s can be so. 
These two acknowledged works have been before the world for years— they rose instantly into 
popularity, and continue popular; and we have no doubt that this last brochure , ‘to make a third 
will join the former two,* in the good graces of the reading public. These Aphorisms exhibit 
keen observations of life, manners, and authorship— are gilded with the play of a delightful fane?; 

without the cynical moroseness of Rochefoucault, the pert paradox of Hazlitt, or the senten- 
tious, indelicacy of Sterne; convey wholesome advices and pleasant remarks, in a way that cannot 
foil to amuse while they instruct. Some are on light subjects, and some on weighty ; aud number 
three never predicts what number four is to tell us ; but the variety is of itself charming, and we sit 
down aa it. were to a breakfast a la fourchette t where one helps himself to tea, and another to coffee* 
0, third commencing with a sliced tongue, and a fourth with devilled turkey, while a fifth prefers 
broiled salmon steak, and wonders at a sixth, his neighbour, who is gobbling up German sausage* 

** The getting up is exquisite in every respect. Well done, Glasgow!’* — Edin. Evening ?0»f. 


M*PHUJT« CATECHISMS OF USEFUL* KNOWLEDGE. 

Ecvwith Edition, Price Sixpence, sewed ; One Shilling bound in Red Leather* Gilt Edges* 

XO. I MISGXU.AXBOUS X&KMBNTART KNOWLEDGE. 

u Thht Utile Catechism. coatains a very great quantity of information upon subjects of which nobodjr 
ought to be ignorant, and arranged in such a manner that it may be taught with advantage to, and 
learned with ease, by children at a very early period. The simpler questioua arc left without any 
answer, so that the children may exercise their own ingenuity in solving them. This w « think a 
decided improvement. Wo are glad also to see so considerable a portion of it devoted to an account 
of the Books of Scripture, and to an explanation of some of the most important words which frequently 
eocur in them. We are quite sure that this will be found extremely useful ' in fixing the outline of 
ScriafcHW History in the youthful mind, and in exciting the desire of a more extensive acquaintance 
with the Inspired Records. 1 While we can very strongly recommend this Catechism to schools for 
the use of children, we may add, that there are many who are children no longer who might read it 
over with no small advantage ."— Edinburgh Christian Instructor. 


No. 2. Price Sixpence. The SHORTEB CATECHISM, with Notes ; CATECHISMS 
or CHILDREN, by Isaac Watts, D. D. ; and a Colleetion of HYMNS, by various Authors. 


Eighth Edition, Price One Shilling, 

A Catechism of Phrenology, 


illustrative of the principles of that Science. By a Member of the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh. 

« The utility of this manual is unquestionable, for whatever progress the science it is intended to 
illustrate may be making, it is evident that its study should not be entirely omitted even in the most 
general education. The arrangement of the work is admirable. 1 be utmost perspicuity prevails in 
every page. The public may be assured of its high claims to their attention, from the facility with 
which the principles of the eeienoe are unfolded before them ; from the philosophic tone in which the 
•abject is treated, and from the unassuming, modest manner in which its appeals are made. — 
Alexander's East India Magazine. 


Price Two Shillings, Illustrated with numerous Plates, 

A Picture of Slavery in the United States of America; 

Heine a Practical Illustration of Voluntaryism and Republicanism, by GEORGE BOURNE. 

« To those who wish to obtain an accurate knowledge of the present state of Slavery in America* 
we would especially recommend the Picture of Slavery now before ua.”—*Glasgow Courier . 

“ The present little volume, written by an American preacher, a republican and a voluntary* 
develops* a series of the most atrocious practices which cruelty could devise, or despotism inflict— 
practices, compared with which the inventions circulated by the enemies of the West India planter* 
are absolute innocence. We are told— indeed the illustrative plates show to us— that females are 
sold by the pound— that women are flogged most barbarously— that even ladies take delight in 

scourging slave girls (pretty amateurs in knout-swinging !) that women are exchanged for cattle 

—that ‘ American citizens,* black ones, are flayed alive— that white boys are tanned in order to pass 
as negro slaves— and that it is the commonest thing in the world to exchange a * citizen 1 for a 
horse ! ! ! Such is the respect for liberty in the United States ! These facts are stated upon the 
authority of Mr. George Bourne of New York, but we leave them to the consideration of those 
whe feel an interest in the progress of civilization and rational liberty in America. For ourselves, 
we know that democrats are unchangeably the grossest tyrants at heart ; in fact, every republican 
desires to be a despot, and it is from this source that the pretended desire for equality takes its 
rise. It is only because the Americans feel that there is no other portion of the human meuilfr* 
ferior to themselves, that they exercise their tyrannical disposition upon their African slaves* 
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Dedicated to ALEXANDER GOODSIR, Esq., Secretary to the British Linen Co.*s Bank, 


AN INDISPENSABLE WORK IN EVERY COUNTING-HOUSE. 

The Merchant’s and Banker’s Commercial Pocket Guide ; 

Being a Manual of the Principles of Banking, Broking, Fairs, Foreign Coins, Foreign Exchange, 

Insurance, Market Prices, Public Funds ; and Commercial Transactions in general.— Price 

Is. 6d. sewed, 2s. bound. 

From the Tyne Mercury — “ The title almost sufficiently expresses the vast utility of this little, 
cheap, and elegant work, *** and also this in a volume not a quarter of an inch thick, and in size 
5 inches by 3 ! When so much of value is contained in so small a compass , and to be had at a very 
reasonable rate , well may we consider these the times of economy and usefulness.” 

From the Belfast Northern Whig “ This is a little volume which every person connected with 
commercial pursuits should possess. The publisher deserves well of the public for this and several 
other popular works in which cheapness , convenience , variety and accuracy are admirably combined.” 

From the Glasgow Constitutional. — “ The most preguaut with useful matter of all the Guides 
Mr. M ( Phun has yet brought out.” 

From the Glasgow Chronicle. — “ No young man in a counting-house ought to be without it” 

From the Scotsman .— ” This is an exceedingly neat and useful little work. It is judiciously 
/compiled, and its matter so judiciously condensed, that though exceedingly small it contains A 
very great deal of useful and even interesting information on all the established and fundamental 
institutions, rates and usages of the mercantile system.” 

From the Dumfiies Times. — “ This is one of those compends of neatness and utility of which 
Mr. M'Phun has of late favoured the public with several specimens.” 

From the Aberdeen Herald, — “ This Commercial Guide will be found an excellent work for ready 
reference.” 

From the Exeter Flying Post .— “ An exceedingly useful little work.” 

From the Edinburgh Evening Post. — “ This is one of the most useful and best executed little 
works of a practical kind we have ever met with.” 

From the Dundee Chronicle. — “ Mr. M'Phun has done good service to the mercantile interest 
by the publication of this pretty little volume, which carries with it ample evidence of having 
been compiled with the greatest care.” 

From the Dumfries Advertiser.— “ Every thing interesting to the banker and general merchant 
may be here found briefly explained.” 

“ From the Aberdeen Advertiser. — To the man of business this little book will prove of great use 
as a complete counting-house manual.” 

From the Edinburgh Advertiser.—" This handsome little waistcoat-pocket volume is replete with 
valuable information.” 

From the Dumfiies Courier. — u Most writers use too many words by discoursing and digressing 
when they should simply define, — an error which Mr. M‘Phun, or rather those who compile aud 
digest under his directions, are careful to avoid, by throwing every thing like precursory overboard, 
and keeping in view constantly the grand secret, “ the maximum of utility in the minimum of space.** 

From the Glasgow Courier. — “ It is one of the most useful little vademecums we have ever seen.” 

From the Greenock Intelligencer .— “ A mass of useful knowledge can, in this publication, be 
obtained at a trifling expense, and with little trouble, which would not otherwise be acquired but 
by a perusal of many different works. 

From the London Spectator This is a neat little compilation, containing a good many facts, 
and a good deal of information on matters connected with trade.” 

From the Kilmarnock Journal.—" It contains an extraordinary variety of the most valuable in- 
formation, and tables for the use of mercantile people.” 

From the Glasgow Scots Times “ The publisher merits the thanks of every commercial city 

in the empire, for collecting together the disjecta membra of practical commercial information, 
and embodying these in a shape level to the capacities and to the pockets of all.” 

From the Perth Courier. — “ This is a most useful work to * the man of business.* It contains 
clear and full explanations of mercantile terras, with their application in different commercial countries 
—a summary of the laws affecting bankrupts— a synopsis of Banking as practised in this country 
—notices of the great trading companies and principal insurance offices— the public funds.” &c. 

From the Edinburgh Weekly Journal. — “ This little book contains a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion comprised within the narrowest limits, which it has cost many a one much trouble to collect. 

From the Liverpool Albion. — “ The information it contains is accurate, and must be extremely 
useful to commercial men.” 

From the Stirling Journal . — “ It ought to lie for reference on the desk of every man of business.” 

From the Dundee Advertiser. — “ This little work contains a mass of information which cannos 
fail to render it acceptable to every individual engaged in mercantile transactions.” 
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THE POCKET GUIDE TO DOMESTIC COOKERY, 

BY A LADY. To which are added. 

Instructions for Trussing and Carving, with Plates. 

Third Edition, much improved. To this Edition has been added an entire chapter on Preserve*, 
thus making the work the cheapest, most complete , and most concise treatise on Cookery extant. 
The price is, as formerly, only Is. 6d. sewed, and 2s. bound. 

O’ Noi a single recipe is given in this volume that has not been practised by the Authoress. 
CONTENTS — Chap. I. Instructions for Marketing. —II. Preparations and General Rules 
for Cooking, Trussing, &c. — III. Directions for Carving. — IV. General Remarks on Dinners 
and Suppers. — V. Made dishes. — VI. Soups, Gravies, &c. — VII. Fish dishes. — VIII. Pastry. 
—IX. Puddings, 8cc. — X. Cookery for the Sick.— XI. Miscellaneous Recipes.— XII. Miscel- 
laneous Recipes— Observations on Preserves. — XIII. Observations on Pickles. 

The great defect in the numerous manuals of Cookery, which at present divide the public favour. 
Is their bulk and price. Neither of these objections apply to the present work ; although it will be 
found to contaiu all that is really and most practically useful to the good and economical housewife. 
It has been the object pf the authoress to supply all the requisite information for keeping a well- 
ordered kitchen and furnishing a respectable table, without perplexing the young housekeeper with 
a useless variety of recipes, and a multitude of details, which, even when not entirely frivolous, may 
at all times be best left to individual judgment, experience, and convenience. 

“ Mr. M'Phun, of our neighbouring city, is one of the most indefatigable guides that is anywhere 
to be found. If we err, it is certainly no fault of his. He has supplied us with one of our best 
Guides yet published to the Lions in the ancient city of St. Mungo; with a guide in the purchase 
of horses ; with a Guide to Mothers, how to take care of themselves and their tender offspring. ; 
and with a Guide to preserve our health, after we are old enough to take care of ourselves. He 
lately presented us with a guide to Stenography ; and now, out he comes just in the nick of tima 
with a Guide on a more important topic than all the rest put together — a guide to Cookery ! What 
an excellent companion at a Christmas season ; and by a Lady too, who, if she has not eaten all 
her own recipes, has at least tasted of all the dishes that are made from them. The Lady not 
only cooks our dishes for us in grand style, but follows us to table— shows us how to place them 
on it, and afterwards how to carve them, a piece of knowledge of no small use at a time when 
public dinners are so much in vogue. A great many useful miscellaneous recipes are added, which 
give additional value to the book. Like all the rest of Mr. M‘Phun*s Guides, this is a pocket one, 
and worthy it is of a place in the pocket of every lady in the land, who has any conceru in the 
important business of Cookery.” — Paisley Advertiser . 

“ This is one of the Pocket Guides now in progress of publication by Mr. M*Phun of Glasgow, and 
vre are far mistaken if it does not prove the most popular of liis series. Cookery is a science that 
all tcho eat are deeply interested in, and when a complete knowledge of so universally important a 
matter can be attained in so short a time, and at such a very moderate price, we hesitate not to 
say that the Pocket Guide to Domestic Cookery will become a favourite. The ladies in parti- 
cular, we doubt not, will duly appreciate its merits ; to them it is more particularly addressed, but 
gentlemen also will find in it at least one chapter well worthy their attention — we allude to that 
on carving. Nothing is more insufferable than to see some younkers disseciiug a turkey; with 
the insight given into this art in the Pocket Guide they must be highly edified. Like the 
remainder of the scries it is tastefully got up, and from the neat appearance of it, we would say, 
it will equally grace the drawing-room table, as from its portability it is adapted for the ladies* 
reticule.’*— Caledonian Mercury . 

“ Mr. M‘Phun has condensed the whole system into this neat, unpretending, and cheap little 
volume. The more expensive works of Ude, Dr. Kitchener, and the well-known Meg Dads, 
will now therefore, we strongly suspect, give place with the Public to the Domestic Cookery of 
Mr. M‘Phun.” — Kilmarnock Journal . 

Price Is. 6d. sewed, 2s. bound. 

THE SHORT-HAND WRITER’S POCKET GUIDE, 

Conveyinga full knowledge of this useful Art, on a new and highly improved system, by which may 
be written 150 words per miuute, illustrated by an entire copy of the Scripture Paraphrases used in 
the Church of Scotland, and the 39 Articles of the Church of England. By JOHN GARDNER. 

NEARLY READY, 

THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S POCKET GUIDE, 

Containing RULES and TABLES for calculating the working effects of the prime movers of 
Machinery, with illustrative Plates; of the Strength, Resistance and Pressure of Materials ; with 
extensive Tables of the Weight and cohesive strength of Iron and other Metals ; and the Elements 
of Machinery, including the Mechanical Powers, with practical examples and illustrations. 

By ROBERT WALLACE, A.M. 

Teacher of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy , Blythswood Hill Mathematical Academy 
and Obseivatory , Glasgow. 
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Prioe Is. 6d. sewed, 2s. bound, neatly done up in Vest Pocket Size, Gilt Edge* 

THE POCKET MEDICAL GUIDE; 

Seine a Popular Treatise on Diet and Regimen, Cold and its Effects, and the Use and Doses of 
MEDICINE; the whole selected from the latest and best Author ides, and carefully adapted 
for the use of Families and Non- Professional readers. 

CONTENTS —PART I.— ON DIET AND REGIMEN. 

Introduction.— Chap. I. General Anatomy of the Digestive Apparatus. 1. Of the Ali- 
mantarv canal. 2. Of the Glands sub servient to Digestion. 2. Of the Connexion between the 
Di restive and other Function*. -^C hap. II. Of Hunger and Thirst.— Chap. III. What is the 
Natural Food of Man?— Chap. IV. Of Alimentary Substances. 1. Alimenta derived from the 
Vegetable Kingdom- 2. Aliments derived from the Animal Kipgdom. 3. Of Condiments. 
4 Of Drinks— Chap. V. Rules for taking Food.. — Chap* VI. Of Indigestion. 

PART II ON EXPOSURE TO COLD, AND ITS EFFECTS. 

Chap. L Of Cold in general— Cb&p. IL Of the diseases caused by exposure to cold. 1. Th« 
direct consoqueneoe of exposure to cold. 2. The indirect consequences of exposure to cold— 
Fever Catarrh, Influenza, Cough, Asthma, Consumption, Inflammation of the Larynx, Croup, 
Inflammation of the Lungs, Soro Throat, Rheumatism, Diarrhoea, Chilblains, Ophthalmia,— 
CHAP ILL Of the means whereby the bad effects of exposure to cold may be avoided. 
p AR T III. ON THE USE AND DOSES OF MEDICINES, 

Art of prescribing medicines — Laxative medicines, Emetics, Anodynes, Astringents, Tonics. 
u This though a is a very useful manual. Tho Editor exincea aptitude in the art pf 

condensation, and the Publisher, Mr. M‘Phun, a laudable proneness to exempUfy m book-making, 
one of the very best principle® promulgated by the disciples of Ben thaw— Me maximum of utility 
*t the minimum ofepaceS^Dvmtfriee Courier . 

Price Is. 6d., 2s. hound. 

THE MOTHER’S POCKET MEDICAL GUIDE, 

OR A TREATISE ON THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND DISEASES OF CHILDREN, 
Compiled for popular nee, from 

Part I -OF THE f^PHYLACTI^'pHYSICAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Chap I Of the conduct of mother, during pregnm-y. J. OJ the Oietdurmgpr.goaney. 
% Of Drew and exercise. 3. Of Moral Influence. 4. Of Bloed-lemog. 5. 
fi Of Parturition.— Chap. II. Of the Management of now born Infante. \. Of Washing and 
Brewing 2 Of .bo DrL-Chap. III. Of the Feed of Intel* I. Of th. empl.jrm«.t of 
Nur«s. g 2. Of Artificial Nursing— Chap. IV. Of Exercise. 1. Carrying. ^. 'V^lkjng. 
Chap. V. Of Air, Temperature, and Nurseries.— Chap. VI. Of Weaning— Chap. VII. Of 

Cleanlineaa, W«ddng, R »nd Bathing. ^ DISEASES QF CHILDREN. 

Chap. I. Of Syncope, Asphyxia, and Imperfect Respiration— Chap. II. Of 
rw lit Of the Tomrue-tie —Chap. IV. Of Inflammation of the Breasts and Narel.— Chap. 
V Of Li Jaundice of Infanta— Chap. VI. Of , he Retention, Suppre^kn, and 1**^^ 
voiding, and Incontinence of the Urine— Chap. VII. Of Te.th ng— Cha^ VIIU Of 

IX. SSiJ^T of-coX^ Z d 

Worms Chap. XIII- Of Ophthalmia. 1. Purulent Ophthalmia. 2 . Scrophulous Ophthalmia. 

— ChaD XIV. Of Cholera— Chap. XV. On Creup. . .„ 

"The Pocket Medical Guide and the Mother's Pocket Medical Grade— Mr. M Ph ““ h “ 
celebrated for bringing out cheap and umful publication, of thU.ort ; ;«* 
than tho two now before ua could well have been given to tho public. The one is a treatise, 
written in.a popular style on diet and regimen, cold and its effects, and the use a " 
medicine ; and the other i. one on the physical education and dim»« of chiton, ^y the 
first of a aeries, worthy the attention of non-professional readers. The con e , ? . 

an excellent plan, besides being in a form which include, much practically useful h 

a small space. They are astonishingly moderate in price ; and we 

indebted to the spirited publisher for these two interesting publications. J )ZdWriter', 

“ The Pocket Medical Guide— The Mother', Pocket Medical Grade— The Short^nd Wn iter# 
Guide— The Guide to Domeetic Cookery— These four Guide, are published by that 
iutelligeut member of the profession of bibliopoles, Mr. M Phun, G asgow. nersuicuitv 

seem fob. elected with gfeat judgment, and though brief, are drawn up with 
and .implicit,. These little volumes do in truth contain multum .» parvo, and 
to prove extremely useful. The Guide to Cookery, at least, ought to lie on the table o ^ eve y 
housewife, as affording a ready compendium for solving all difficulties that UN* occur in that 
particular branch of domeetic economy.”— Stirling Journal. 
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Printed on a very large sheet, to hang upon the wall, Is. 6d. ; on stout pasteboard* $s.; er folded 
In a neat case for the pocket, 2s. 6d, 

SECOND EDITION. 

SMALL’S VETERINARY TABLET, 

Being aConoU* Account of the Diseases of Horses; Cattle,. and Doga, with their Chuae, Symptoms, 
and Cure ; to which ate added name sous valuable Recipes. 

41 r The very flattering reception which this work has met with from the public and the press, is 
the best proof the Publisher can give of its “ meriting as he originally announced , “ the attention 
of all proprietors of domestic animals.* 9 

“ This synopsis, written by an able and experienced veterinary surgeon, possesses information 
mtperior to any of its kind previously given even in extensive publications. It has also another 
advantage, in the compression of the matter, and thecleasnets of tho explanations and instructions. 
In short, it ie a work so excellent, portable, and cheap, that wo believe fewperasas' interested indite 
subject will be satisfied without being possessed of < Smalls Veterinary Tablet.’ ” — York Herald. 

“ Here we have at one view in fast, the useful tmene&of aU that has-been written or practised 
on these subjects, and Mr. Small, the author, though little la name, has succeeded most admirably 
in a great undertaking, and for the small price of half-a-crown.” — Brits Life in London. 

“ Of the many cheap and useful things which Mr. M‘Phtm has published, this is perhaps the 
cheapest and most useful. It ie the beat specimen of much information comprised in small 
eontpaar we ever saw.'’ — Dumfries Herald. 

44 The diseases, causes, symptoms, and cures, are arranged in different columns; and being of 
prompt and easy reference, the sheet cannot fail to be highly useful to numerous persons having 
interest in the classes of anhnah to which it refers. Rules are also given for distinguishing the 
ages of horses, and for blood-letting, and other external operations, which, as the author has very 
properly avoided technicalities, will be easily comprehended by farmers and others, who may have 
occasion to put them in practice." — Aberdeen Journal. 

“ This is a cheap, plain, and very useful publication — no person can possibly misunderstand its 
directions. It ought to be on the book-shelf of every farmer.” — Ayr Observer. 

“ It b not too much to affirm it is the most concise system of Veterinary Surgery that has yet 
been offered to the public.”— Scots Times. 


THIRD EDITION, 

TVifA the Scotch Law regarding the Sale and Warranty of Horses. 

Advice to Purchasers of Horses; 

Being a Short and Familiar Treatise on the Exterior Conformation of the Horse, the Nature of 
Soundness and Unsoundness* the Laws relating to Sale and Warranty, with Copious Directions 
for Discovering Unsoundness prior to purchase. 

B* J. STEWART, 

Veterinary Surgeon, and Professor of Veterinary Surgery in the Andersonian University. 

“ The buyer hath need of a hundred eyes, 

But the seller of only one.” 

“ This Manual, though of small size, is far from being of small value, and cannot fail to be 
useful not only to Farmers, Innkeepers, and others engaged in pasting, but also to every one who 
may have occasion to purchase a useful and serviceable horse. If a person make himself master 
of the maxims it contains, he will be fully prepared to select a sound animal, me well as to detect 
and prevent the imposition of ordinary horse-dealers. It also contains an expose of the laws 
relating to sale and warranty of horses, which cannot be too well known, because, to borrow the 
motto of the work, * the buyer hath need of a hundred eyes, but the seller of only one."’— Stirling 
Journal. 

“This is a well-composed and useful little volume * 9 — -Agricultural Journal. 

“ We would recommend no person to purchase a horse without having previously purchased 
and perused Mr. Stewart’s book of advice ." — Glasgow Chronicle. 

“ This is an exceedingly useful little volume, which every tyro in the art of horse-dealing 
should lose no timo in boooming possessed of . ” — Dumfries Courier. 

H Thx Horse.— Mcj J. Stewart, Professor of Veterinary Surgery in the Andersonian Univer- 
sity, has just published a very useful manual, entitled, 4 Advice to Purchasers of Horses.’ We 
ean affirm, with much confidence, that we know of no aimilar publication in which so much 
practically useful matter ie condensed in so small a space, and at so trifling a cost. "—Newcastle 
Journal 
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Now complete} Vol. I., price 7a. , cloth, bound, 8s. 

THE GHVROH OF SCOTLAND MAGAZZNE# 

The leading object of this Publication is to diffuse, in a cheap form, information in support of the 
great principles of a National Establishment of Religion. A portion of its pages are occasionally 
devoted to the kindred, though subordinate, subjects of Church Government and Discipline, Church 
Accommodation, the Parochial System, embracing Parish Missions, and National Religious Edu- 
cation, both at home and abroad. A Number is published on the first day of every Month, 
Price 6d. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION 

New Edition, with Corrections and Additions, in One Volume, Price 4s. Boards. 

In a Series of Letters addressed to WILLIAM COBBETT, in consequence of the Misrepresenta- 
tion and Aspersions contained in his * History of the Protestaut Reformation in Britain and 
Ireland.” By Wm. M'Gavin, Esq., Author of “ The Protestant.” 

“ Those who wish to see Mr. Cobbett more than matched, should possess themselves of this valuable 
publication. It is not saying too much of Mr. M‘Gavin to assert that he is one of the most enlightened 
Protestants in Christendom. The whole controversy stands before his mind in the order of perfect 
arrangement, and Mr. Cobbett apears like a child in the hands of a giant. Posterity will grate- 
fully acknowledge its obligations to this incomparable advocate.” — Evangelical Magazine . 

THE NOTATION OF MUSIC SIMPLIFIED ; 

Being the Development of a System, in which the Characters employed in the Notation of 
Language are applied to the Notation of Music. By Alexauder Macdonald. Pi ice Is. tid. 

MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS I 

Her Persecutions, Sufferings, and Trials, from her Birth till her Death. With a full Exposure 
of the Intrigues of Queen Elizabeth ; the Conspiracies and Perfidy of the Protestant Lords ; the 
Forgeries of Buchanan, Maitland, and Walsingham ; and the Calumnies, Misrepresentations, and 
Mistakes of Knox, Randolph, Robertson, Laing, M‘Crie, and Miss Benger. By James Rennie, 
A.M., A.L.S., and Professor of Natural History, King’s College, London. Second Edition, in 
One Volume 12mo., Price 7s. 6d. Boards, 

“ This is an interesting and highly finished narrative.”— Literary Gazette • 

CHURCH PATRONAGE. 

Price Is. in cloth. 

Full and Corrected REPORT of the eloquent SPEECHES delivered at the GLASGOW 
ANTI-PATRONAGE SOCIETY, by James Ewing, Esq., M.P., the Rev. J. G. Lorimer of 
St. David's, J. C. Colquhoun, Esq. M. P., A. Dunlop, Esq. Advocate, &c. &c., published along 
with a full REPORT of the SPEECHES delivered at the EDINBURGH ANTI-PATRON- 
AGE SOCIETY, taken in Short Hand expressly for this publication. 
g|5gr This document sets before the public the best exposition of the subject that has yet appeared. 

ZKCore Voluntary Quackery Detected; 

Or, Remarks on a letter from Largs, and other Matters. By a GENUINE ANTIBURGHER. 

“ The grand contention’s plainly to be seen, 

To get some men pnt out, and some put in.” — D aniel Defoe. Price Threepence. 

A Voice from the Poor in Behalf of the Church ; 

Being a SHORT ACCOUNT of the LIFE AND HARDSHIPS of a GLASGOW 
WEAVER; with his Opinions upon the Question at present in Dispute between CHURCH- 
MEN and VOLUNTARIES. Written by Himself. Containing, also, REMARKS by David 
Maclure, Printer, Author of a “Letter to Dr. Wardlaw.’’ Price Threepence. 

Considerations on Dots ; 

In which is considered the Unlawfuluesa of GAMES OF CHANCE. By the Rev. Wili.iam 
Symington, Stranraer. Price One Shilling. 

The Confessions of an Unexecuted Pemicide. 

“ The Confessions are powerfully written, and seldom have we read a more touching narrative tlmn 
that which is contained in the work before us.”— St, James's Chronicle • Fourth Edition, Price 
Sixpence. 


One Volume 8 vo., Price 2 s. 6d. bound in cloth , 

Church Establishments Defended, 

Being a Review of the Speeches delivered in Dr. Beattie’s Chapel, by the leading men of the 
Voluntary Church Association, by the Rev. J. G. Lorimer, of St. David’s Church, Glasgow. 

“ For a wore particular refutation,” says Ur. Patrick M'Farlane, in a note to his speech, “of the 
argument of the Voluntaries from America, let the reader peruse that unutiswerabU work, entitled 
“ a Defence.” 
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Sketches from Life, 

BY A PHYSICIAN. 

Contents. — 1. The Curate's Daughter ; or the Victim of Irish Anarchy and English Despo- 
tistn. — 2. The Casuist ; or. Delineations and Observations of a Sentimentalist. — 3. Mrs. Macin- 
tosh ; and Public Charities. — 4. Elizabeth ; or, the Fatal Bereavement.— 5. The Death- Bed ; 
or, Child of Tiro Fathers.— 6. Fanaticism and Miss P**** ; or, the Unique Christians Analyzed. 
7 . MDCCCXXXII ; or, the Reign of Terror; with Cases and Observations. 

•< The sketches are really from life, and written by a Physician of this city, who has studied 
human nature under many and varied circumstances, and whose benevolence and liberality lead 
him to exhibit in the strongest light those circumstances which tend to palliate or wipe away the 
guilt of the wretched, who are too often condemned without mercy by those who never felt their 
sorrows and temptations.”— Scotsman. 

« We have perused this volume with much pleasure.*'— Caledonian Mercury. 

« The present volume exhibits considerable power on the part of its author ; and the tales pos- 
sess a deep interest, which must be highly agreeable to all who love the excitement and the luxury 
of fictitious wo. Tlie volume contains several other tales of considerable Interest, though certainly 
not equal to the two we have alluded to. ” — Kilmarnock Journal. 

THE SCOTTISH MARTYRS, 

In two Large Volumes 8vo, Price 22s. Boards. 

Biographia Scoticana : 

Or, a Brief Historical Account of the Most Eminent SCOTS WORTHIES, Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Ministers, and others, who Testified or Suffered for the Cause of the Reformation In 
Scotland, from the beginning of the Sixteenth Century to the Year 1688 ; originally collected 
by John Howie of Lochgoln; now Revised, Corrected and Enlarged, by a Clergyman of the 
Church of Scotland, and enriched with a Preface and Notes, by Wm. M* Gatin, Esq., Author 
of the “ Protestant,” &c. 

Volume I. contains Memoirs of the Lives of the Worthies. Volume II. contains the “ Last 
Words and Dying Testimonies,” 44 Cloud of Witnesses," 44 Naphtali," &c., &c. — To those who are 
already in possession of the first volume of this work, the second will be found an indispensable 
requisite, as without it the book is incomplete, and is deficient in by far the most important and 
interesting portion of the Biography of the Scottish Reformers. 

41 This is by far the best edition of this remarkable work that has ever seen the light. He is 
not worthy the name of a Scot, who can be indifferent to the story of these immortal champions.” 
—Evangelical Magazine . 

“ We hall with pleasure this new and greatly improved edition. The external appearance Is 
very creditable to the Publisher, and we have no doubt his well-meant zeal in publishing an Im- 
proved edition of a work that must ever be dear to pious minds, will meet with the encouragement 
which it unquestionably deserves." — Edinburgh Christian Instructor . 

NEW Edition, Revised and Corrected, of the First Series, which is complete in Five Volumes 

8vo. Price £2. 

The Glasgow Mechanics’ Magazine. 

From the great sale which this work continued to have, long after the completion of the Series, 
the proprietors were induced to have the whole of it revised throughout from the commencement. 
In doing this, the plan they adopted was, to exclude any article which appeared of less value to 
the scientific inquirer, and such as were more of a temporary interest. They are happy to say 
tills has met with the approbation of the public, by a sale unprecedented in the annals of periodical 
literature. The work should, in fact, be now viewed more in the light of 

“a body of standard practical science/* 

which it in reality is, than In that of 44 a Magazine” of the times, the utility of which, in most 
cases, lasts but for a day. The most eminent scientific men have contributed to these volumes, and 
numerous have been the laudatory notices from all quarters, that have appeared of it. Amongst 
numerous others which might be adduced, they may mention, that the celebrated Dr. Gregory, in 
his Mathematics for Practical Men, quotes numerous articles from it, and refers his readers to 
“ that useful publication .” Lord Brougham characterises the work as having been 44 carried on 
Kith great spirit and he farther adds, that be found It “ remarkably full of useful information ,” 
no small recommendation from an authority so high. The Leeds Mercury , under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Baines, M.P., among a host of other Journals which reviewed this work, in noticing 
it, remarked, “It appears to be conducted by a set of practical men, who understand well what 
they are about, and who are well calculated to execute the task they have undertaken.'' 
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Treatise on Baptism. 

A Practical Treatise on the 'Spiritual Import of Baptism, and the Duties connected with the 
Observance of the Ordinance. By the Rev. John Thomson, Minister of Shettleston. 

u This is a work which will, and ought to make its way, where many more ponderous and learned 
treatises on 'the subject 'will be refused admittance. The troths regarding the nature and .practical 
bearing of the ordinance of baptism are eonectftjr and clearly stated ; and the duties binding both 
upon parents and children, in connexion with the solemn ordinances are enforced in some instances 
with a natural eloquence which cannot fail to reach the heart, because every reader will ieel that the 
sentiments come from the heart . "—Presbyterian Review* Price Is. 6d. in boards. 

tbe Public Worship of Ood, 

fUnifefcttd aikd ahJbrmdin its different Practical Bearings, by the Rev. John Thomson, Minister 
of Shettleston. In Foolscap, price 6s. 


A DESCRIPTIVE «ftd HISTORICAL ACCOUNT the LIVERPOOL nnd 1IAN. 
CHESTER RAILWAY, fromite first pftdeetion to -the present time : containing nil the facts 
and information that have yet appeared on the subject : with numerous interesting and curious 
original detMIs, estimates of expanses, 4cc. ‘fee. By Joseph Kiimon, Cbvil Eogiaaer. New 
edition, wiCh alreautifttl engraving of the King William Steam Carriage, ~8vo. Price One Shilling. 

“ It contains, in a narration of the pise, progress mad eom plot ion ef the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway, a host of information on the subject ; and, what must be of infinite importance to those en- 
gaged in similar enterprizes, it ball of a vaaoneaxmature. The details are ample, the facts numerous, 
audtfce ealouiMiotu BTC made with the utmost accuracy and precision .” — Edinburgh Advertiser . 

•In one Volume l2mo. with «n Engraving of the Arms ef the foeorpo—ffen of Jahara, Brins 6s. 

The Practical Baker and Confectioner^ Assistant, 

Being a comprehensive View of every thing relative to the Baking of Loaf and Fancy Bread, on 
bom the Ancient and Modern Systems; with a great variety of Practical Receipts In Pastry, 
Confectionary, Candles and Preserves, Cordials, Wines, &c . ; and the various methods of making 
Artificial Yeast. By John Turc&n, baker. 

The Child v 8 Magazine of Literature and Amusement* 

A Series of Tales for the Nursery. 

By Mas. M'Geigos, Author of “ Maternal Duty,** Ac., &c. In one Volume, price 2s. fid. 

The Cotton Spinner’s Companion* 

Containing the Method of calculating the different Machines used in a Cotton factory, likewise a 
general table showing from certain roller draughts and given sizes of rove, the various sizes of Yarn 
may be produced, to which are prefixed Tables and Draughts. By -Geoagz Galbaaxtu, Cotton 
Spinner. Price 4s. Cloth. 

The Angel and the Spirit, 

A MYSTERY. Price One Shilling, sewed. 

A Careful and Strict Inquiry into the Pretensions and Designs of Dr. Heugh, 
In the Fart he has taken in the Voluntary Controversy. By a Watchman. Price One Shilling. 


monument to James Watt at Glasgow. 

A beautiful Engraving of this Monument engraved an Steel. Price One Shilling. 


PORTRAITS, 

Beautifully Engraved in Line manner, price 5s. each, 

The late Da. M‘CRIE of Edinburgh, Author of the Life of John Knox. 
The late Rev. JOHN GEDDES of St. Andrews, Glasgow. 

The Rev. PRINCIPAL BAIRD, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Da. MITCHELL. Secession Church, Glasgow. 
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THE **QM_ANDS,OF SCOTLAND 

^Embellished with Plates, and illustrated with Maps of the Western Coast, including ike 

Hebride Islands . 

Price only 2s. 6d. 

THE SCOTTISH TOURIST’S STEAM-BOAT 
POCKET GUIDE; 

Edng ** accost*! of all t hat is worthy of the Stranger's notice in the Western Highlands and Islands 

of Scotland . 

* *No tourist In search of the picturesque among- the noWe and romautiirsseneryef our Western 
Highlands should be without a copy of this admirable little publication, which contains a greater 
mis it of valuable and interesting information regarding the west of Scotland, with its splendid 
rivers, lochs, mountains, and Isles, than was ever compressed into such diminutive bonds before. 
We look upon the small size of this Pocket Guide as one of its best- leeommendariotia, and ws 
eordially agree in the following observations which we extract from the prsfhoe 

M < The truth of the adage — “ a great book, a great evil/’— *is seldom more deeply Alt than when 
eos is travelling. In such circumstances an ordinary octavo, or even a fksMonahle duodecimo, is 
often found to be an exceedingly troublesome companion. No tourist can comfortably “ take the 
rend” with a book in his pocket exceeding snuff-box dimensions. Under this oenvtetlon we have 
arranged our materials in the smallest convenient form. The limits We have prescribed to our- 
selves have indeed imposed upon us a necessity for great condensation and brevity, yet We are not 
aware that we have, in a single instance, withheld any really useful information from the tourist ; 
nay we have sometimes, it will perhaps be thought, used a Cicerone’s privilege, -and anticipated 
more questioning than some who may place themselves under our guidance, feel Inclined to pot 
us to.’. 

“ But although ' brevity f lo wery good/ and particularly dn works which a#e to*be consulted 
while we are engaged in a pleasure trip, and are more desirous of using our eyes in Contemplating 
the beauties of nature than in reading the lettered page, it is, nevertheless, necessary that the 
notices given, if brief, should not be meagre. Mr. M‘ Phan’s book Is however just wbfct H AmM' 
be in this respect. In few words its says much, and, small as it is, it contains everything which 
the traveller would wish to know. 

“ The volume is dedicated to the Royal Northern Yacht Club, and is embellished with three 
well executed engravings, representing some of the most iittsreSttog seouee on the Clyde, while its 
value is increased by two maps of the part of Scotland Teferred to in the text. ” — Greenock 

Nearly ready , uniform with the above , 

The Pocket Guide to the Picturesque Scenery of Scotland ; 

EMBRACING THE SUBLIME OF PERTHSHIRE ; THE SPLENDID OP INVER- 
NESS-SHIRE; AND THE BEAUTIFUL OF DUMBARTONSHIRE, INCLUDING 
THE FALLS OF CLYDE, AND MANY OTHER SUCH ROMANTIC SCENES. 
This volume, when accompanied by the above, its travelling Guide to the Picturesque* will be 
fufleienft to lead the Stranger to all that is wsrthy of being seen in Scotland 1 1 

Dedicated to the Hon . James Ewing, Esq*, late M.P.for Glasgow . 

POCKET GUIDE THROUGH GLASGOW 

* From the distinct and graphic manner in which M ( Phun's Guide is written, we can confident]) 
recommend it to every one who desires an acquaintance with the lions and localities of Glasgow/ 
—Edinburgh Evening Post . 

Neatly bound in pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 

POCKET MAP OF GLASGOW 

Id a CaM, la, in Sheet, 6d. 

FOR THE USE OF ITALIAN STUDENTS. SECOND EdUkD, Price Sa. 64 

ECONOMY OF HUMAN LIFE -IN ITALIAN. 

L’ ECONOMIA DELLA YITA UMANA DI DODSLEY. Tradotta Da B. Aloisi. 
u This is one of thoie useful initiatory Works which tend to facilitate to much the progress of 
the student, while it renders his path smoother and more easy. We recommend it to the atten- 
tion of both master and scholar. The private student will, in particular, derive benefit from its 
perusal. We know of no book better fitted to put into the hands of those willing to learn Italian 
than this is.”— Edin. Lit . Gaz . 
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2s. 6d. bound in Goth. 

LECTURE ON TEINDS. 

AN HISTORICAL LECTURE ON TEINDS or Tithes: showing them to be funds set 
apart for the worship of God, upholding sacrifice and maintaining the clergy, whether before, 
during, or after the law of Moses, down to the Present time. By the Her. Alex. Fleming, 
A.M., of Neilston. 

ft At a time when the Establishment and Voluntary principles are so much the topic of public 
discussion as at present, we consider the publication of such a Lecture as the one now before us, 
as likely to have a powerful influence in dispelling prejudice and ignorance on the subject of tithes. 
That both prejudice and ignorance do exist, to a very great extent, on the nature and origin of tithes, 
no person who is but moderately conversant with the subject can for a moment doubt. As far as 
Scotland is concerned, were the whole amount of teinds to be applied to secular and public purposes, 
as speedily as a bill could go through Parliament for that purpose, the benefit that would accrue 
to tbespublic would be absolutely imperceptible; while we hold it to be indubitable that the breaking 
up of tte Established Church os it now exists among us would be followed by consequences so 
disastrous— -especially as regards the agricultural population of the country, that we scarcely think 
that any national or temporary infatuation upon record could be put in comparison with such a 
proceeding. The author of this lecture, the Rev. Mr. Fleming of Neilston, has gone deeply, 
learnedly, and perspicuously into the subject ; and to such persons as have any desire to inquire 
before they decide, we say with great confidence that the perusal of this lecture is a duty which 
they owe both to themselves and to the public : to themselves, that they may decide according to 
evidence and truth ; and to the public, who are so deeply interested in the decision that may be 
come to. We cannot afford room for quotations, and even if we could, might find it somewhat 
difficult to determine what passages to select in preference to others ; but as we presume the price 
of the lecture will be such as to place it within the reach of most readers, we very earnestly 
recommend it to the general attention of the people.” — Aberdeen Chronicle . 

Price Sixpence. 

The Rev- Mr. Fleming’s Remarks on Calls. 

Price Threepence. 

TRUTH VI NDI CATED in a LETTER to the Rev. A. MARSHALL of Kirkintilloch; 
in which the Recklessness of that Gentleman is exposed, and the true value of his affidavits 
ascertained. By Alex. Salmon, Teacher, Kilsyth, 

GAELIC BOOKS. 

Price Three Shillings. 

GAELIC SERMONS, by various Ministers, edited by the Rev. Daniel Dewax, Principal of 
the Aberdeen University. 

In two vols. 8vo., Price Thirteen Shillings. 

GAELIC JOURNAL, edited by the Rev. Dr. M‘Leod, containing 350 pieces in prose and verso, 
by some of the most eminent Gaelic Scholars of the day. 

NEW GAELIC BONG BOOK. 

In a neat Pocket Volume, price 6d. 

THE CASQUET ; a Collection of Songs in the GAELIC LANGUAGE. Selected by James 
M unroe of CardeL 

“ It is the best collection that has issued from the press for nearly twenty years. — Glasgow 

Free Press. t t 

“ We congratulate our friends of the Mountains on the publication of this collection of national 
and excellent songs — decidedly the best that has appeared for a round score of years at least.” — 
New North Briton . 

NEW GAELIC DICTIONARY. 

Now Published, in One Handsome Octavo Volume, dedicated to his Grace the Duke of GordoD. 

A DICTIONARY of the GAELIC LANGUAGE, containing many more Words than the 
Quarto Dictionaries ; with their significations and various meanings iu English ; illustrated 
occasionally by suitable Examples and Phrases, and Etymological Remarks. The First Part 
contains Gaelic-English, the Second Engliah-Gaelic, which are given much fuller than in any 
of the Quarto Dictionaries. By the Rev. Dr. M'Leod, Campsie, and the Rev. Dr. Dewar, 
Glasgow. 

« We wish well to this Gaelic Dictionary. It is very neatly printed ; and its accuracy is vouched 
J'or by the respectable names of its editors, Dr. M‘Lcod of Campsie, and Dr. Dewar of Glasgow 
’ — two gentlemen who are imbued with classical as well as Celtic literature, and whose names 
'might reasonably give currency to a work of more pretension than the present.”— Spectator, 
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PwhiiMwg in Qum te ri p Number*, prim 6* 

THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL k SURGICAL JOURNAL, 

exhibiting a Coneke View of the latest and most important dis- 
coveries in Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy* 


The Publishers have the satisfaction to state, that this Journal continues 
fatty to enjoy the high character it has hitherto possessed among its contem- 
poraries. Its claims to public support consist not only in the ability of its 
original Articles, Which are from time to time quoted with approbation, and 
frequently republished in the leading Journals of France, Germany, and the 
Gaited States $ but also in the early selection of important Articles of Medical 
intelligence both foreign and domestic, and in presenting ample and instruc- 
tive Analytical Reviews of snch Medical Works published in this country or 
on the Continent, as are of the greatest practical value to the profession. In 
every branch of Medical and Surgical Science, the Work exhibits a valuable 
compendious view of the progressive advancement of knowledge ; and to 
those who desire to keep pace with the improvements of the times, either in 
the Theoretical Departments of Medical Science or in their practical applica- 
tion, the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal is recommended, not only 
no a safe and judicious guide, but as an indispensable requisite. 


No. CXXVIL appeared on 1st ApriL Among the Original Communications are, Dr Simpson 
on the Diseases of the Placenta — Dr Henderson on the Sounds afforded by Snbstenul Aneurism — 
Dr Auchinclosa’s Cases of Aneurism — Dr Churchill on the Diseases of Menstruation — Mr Adam- 
son’s Cases of Gunshot Wounds — Dr Reid on the Effects of Venesection on the Heart’s Action — 
Dr Barry's Translation of Dr Valentin's History of the Development of the Human Ovum ■ Mr 
Broughton’s Observations on the Experiments of Professor Panina. 

In the department of Critical Analysis, the following Works an reviewed : — Bradley on Stvidu- 
leus Affection of the Bowels and Spinal Irritation — Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Medical Education — Dr Kolk on Inflammation and oa the Origin and Seat ef Pulmo- 
nary Tubercles, Ac Dr Oke on the Emergencies that occur in Sorgaty and Midwifery — Profeasor 

Iflasins 'a Operative and Instrumental Surgery. 

The Number is concluded with the most recent and important Medical Intelligence. 


ADAM % CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH , LONGMAN, REE8, ORMB, BROWN, 
GREEN, & LONGMAN, LONDON* 
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PubUMng in Quarterly Number*, price 7** 6 d. 

THE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 
exhibiting a View of the Progressive Discoveries and Improve- 
ments in the Sciences and the Arts* 

CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR JAMESON. 


The Edinburgh New Philosophicfd Journal is now the only Journal of 
Science published out of London. Its plan embraces all the subjects regard- 
ed as most important by those engaged in scientific pursuits; and,for the 
benefit of the general reader, the information is conveyed in a form as popu- 
lar as the nature of the subjects will admit of. The Publishers appeal with 
confidence to the Numbers which have appeared during the last ten years 
in support of their recommendation. These Numbers will be found to con- 
tain many important Articles illustrating the progress of discovery in Natural 
Philosophy, Geology, Chemistry, Natural History, Comparative Anatomy, 
Practical Mechanics, Geography, Navigation, Statistics, Antiquities, and the 
Fine and Useful Arts ; together with many interesting Biographies of indivi- 
duals eminent in the history of science* 

It may be added, that the Editor’s regular intercourse with the most 
eminent scientific authors of the Continent, enables him to bring before the 
early notice of his readers the most important foreign discoveries, while his 
local connexion gives him the earliest command of many interesting contribu- 
tions from the scientific writers of North Britain. 


No. XL., published on the 1st of April, contains, among other important Articles,— 

M. Arago’s Biographical Memoir of Dr Thomas Young — Sir E. F. Bromhead on the Arrange- 
ment of the Natural Botanical Families— M. Biot’s Abstract of the Memoirs of John Napier of 
Mcrchiston — Mr Selby on the Quadrupeds and Birds of Sutherlandshire — Mr Stevenson's Re- 
marks on the Dublin and Kingstown Railway— Professor Gustav Bischof on Hot and Thermal 
Springs — M. Elie de Beaumont's Memoir of Mount Etna — Scientific Intelligence, List of 
Patents, See. See. 


ADAM & CHABLES BLACK, EDINBURGH ; LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, 
GREEN, & LONGMAN, LONDON. 
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JAMES FRASER, PUBLISHER, 215 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Just published, in Two Volumes, beautifully printed, and handsomely bound in cloth, 


ISUltqueg of dfather iprottt, 

LATE P. P. OF WATERGRASSHILL, IN THE COUNTY OF CORK, IRELAND. 
With Eighteen Illustrations by DANIEL MACLISE, Esq., A.R.A. 


“ Among the writers who have contributed to Fraser * 9 
Magazine , for learning, talent, and originality, no one 
has surpassed Father Prout. These papers are such 
as must force the public to acknowledge the amount of 
talent. In one way or other, employed to make our pe- 
riodical publications extraordinary performances, whe- 
ther distinguished for diligence, capacity, intelligence, 
or genius.** — Literary Gazette. 

“ This book is sufficient to make reputations for half- 
a-dozen writers. It is full of good sound stuff; the 
essays on the songs of France and Italy are of rare 


value ; they abound in information conveyed in a mode 
the most pleasant, blended as it is with wit and shrewd- 
ness. We have rarely perused or examined a work so 
agreeable.” — New Monthly. 

“ These papers for a twelvemonth and more formed 
the strong point of Fraser's Magazine. Pleasant and 
welcome for its raciness and scholarship, the work is 
sure to be. The paraphrases of popular songs, in dif- 
ferent languages, are amazingly happy and sponta- 
neous "—Athenaeum . 


The following Notices from the London and Provincial Papers appeared as these 
“ Prout Papers*’ were in the course of publication:— 


Contents 

1. Father Prout* s Apology for Lent; his Death, 
Obsequies , and an Elegy . 

“ Pull of mad -cap humour.” — Bath Herald, Ap. 5, 1834. 

“ Full of whim. —Kentish Observer, April 10. 

" Learned and curious.”— Newcastle Cour., April 19. 

2. A Plea for Pilgrimages ; Sir Walter Scott’s 
Visit to the Blarney-Stone. 

44 Profound and splendid erudition.” — Morning Ad- 
vertiser, May 2, 1834. 

“ Whim, learning, and eloquence.”— Chester Chro- 
nicle, May 9. 

“ Better than all is the solemn fun of the Blarney 
Stone.” — Derbyshire Courier, May 10. 

“ Displays excellent scholarship.”— Brighton Guard- 
ian, May 7. 

44 Full of humour.*’ — Dover Telegraph, May 3. 

44 A genuine Irish humourist.”— Scots Times, May 6. 

3. The Watergrasshill Carousal. 

“ Evidently the production of a finished scholar.” — 
Boston Herald, June 19, 1834. 

44 Characteristic and witty.”— Sheffield Iris, June 17. 

44 Should be read by all who can relish Irish fun of a 
refined order.” — Glasgow Courier, June 24. 

44 Pull of spirit and wit.” — Glamorgan Guardian, 
Jane 21. 

“ A jolly sffidr.” — Western Times, Juno 7. 

Contents < 


of Vol. I. 

4. Dean Swift’s Madness . A Tale of a Churn. 

“ Above encomium.**— Sunday Herald, July fi, 1834. 

41 Fanciful and erudite.” — Public Ledger, July 2. 

44 Interesting and curious.”— Sheffield Iris, July 22. 

5. The Rogueries of Tom Moore. 

“ Capital.” — Durham Advertiser, Aug. 8, 1834. 

44 One feels at a loss which to admire most, the 
writer’s impudence or cleverness.” — Bath Herald. 
Aug. 9. 

44 Without exception, the best of the series.”— Glasgow 
Courier, Aug. 16. 

44 Teeming with talent, and sparkling with point” — 
Liverpool Chronicle, Aug. 9. 

44 Very caustic.”— Plymouth Herald, Aug. 8. 

“ Exquisitely harmonious.”— Dublin Saunders’s 
News Letter, Aug. 5. 

6. Literature and the Jesuits. 

“Worthy of the best days of 4 Blackwood.*” — 8un, 
Sept. 1, 1834. 

44 Quizzical and learned.” — Durham Advertiser, 
Sept. 12. 

44 Exceedingly clever and ingenious.” — Edinburgh 
Evening Post, Sept 13. 

f Vol. II. 


7. Songs of France, Chap . I. Wine and War. 

44 Brilliant and beautiful.” — Morning Post, Oct 6, 
1834. 

44 These are the crowning glory of Regina.”— Chel- 
tenham Journal, Oct 6. 

44 Splendid and spirited.” — Derbyshire Courier, Oct. 11. 

44 Possess great merit The translations sparkle like 
champaign.” — Leeds Intelligencer, Oct 11. 

44 Right merry.”— Salisbury Herald, Oct 4. 

44 A store of valuable matter.”— West Briton, Oct 17. 

8. Songs qf France, Chap . II. Women and 

Wooden Shoes. 

44 Unexhausted erudition and ready flowing wit.” — 
Chester Chron., Nov. 14, 1834. 

44 Poll of lively sallies and wit.” — Gloucestershire 
Chronicle, Nov. 15. 

44 Exceedingly clever and spirited.”— Edinburgh Even- 
ing Post, Nov. 8. 

9. Songs qf France, Chap. III. Philosophy . 

44 As clever a series as ever appeared.”— Sun, Dec. 
1, 1884. 

44 Prout is exquisite.” — Morning Post, Dec. 2. 

“ Has exhausted all our praises.” — Chester Chronicle, 
Dec. 5. 


10. Songs of France, Chap. IV. Frogs and 
Free Trade. 

“ Delightful papers.”— Derby Mercury, Jan. 14, 1835. 

44 The Songs are excellent.” — Glasgow Courier, Jan. 31. 

44 Really well paraphrased.” — Gloucester Chronicle, 
Jan. 10. 

44 Inexhaustible in learning and good humour.” — 
Halifax Guardian, Jan. 10. 

44 Will be read with much satisfisetion.”— Plymouth 
Herald, Jan. 17. 

11. Songs qf Italy, Chap. I. 

44 Discover the delicate susceptibility of the of 
taste.” — Morning Advertiser, Feb. 2, 1835. 

44 Sound judgment, a consummate taste, sad the truest 
poetical feeling.” — Evening Chronicle, Jan. 31. 

44 Fresh and sparkling.” — Cambrian, Feb. 14. 

44 Masterpieces in translation.” — Gloucestershire Chro- 
nicle, Peb. 7. 

44 First in excellence.” — Wiltshire Herald, Peb. 21. 

41 Lively and learned.” — Newcastle Courant, Peb. 7. 

44 Whimsical compounds of humour, burlesque, sound 
sense, and eloquent criticism.”— York Chronicle, Feb. 5. 

12. Songs qf Daly, Chap. //. 

44 Are exquisite.” — Cheltenham Journal, March 9, 1835. 

44 Full of poetry, fun, and learning.”— Glasgow Courier, 
March 19. 

44 Continue admirable.”— Western Times, March 7. 
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JAMES FRASER, PUBLISHER, 215 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

Just published, in one volume octavo, with Notes, 

Cite UajStoral 

THEOCRITUS, BION, AND MOSCHUS. 

DONS INTO ENGLISH 

Bv M. J. CHAPMAN, M.A. OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

"Mr. Chapman has here devoted himself with • all his “ Reflects the originals with remarkable fidelity. The 

Strength and with all his might.' The feeling which innocent raillery, the terse wit, the sylvan heauty. ana 

goes with him insures spirit and fidelity, and we think poetical verve that strike us at every turn with irm 

that, with the present complete English version of the delight, are transferred to English in this volume with, 

• Gentle Three/ we shall require the labour of no other we believe, as much purity as it was possible to render 

translator In this particular field. Theocritus, Bion, and them. This is a treasury of sweets. —Atlas. 

Moschus, are now done thoroughly." — Athenaeum. 

By the same Author, 

BauflUter : 

A DRAMATIC POEM, fcp. 5s., bds. 


Map of London, with all the Improvements 
to Ladyday 1836- 

Dedicated to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Adelaide, 

FRASER’S PANORAMIC PLAN OF 

LONDON ; consisting ofa Map of the Cities of London 
and Westminster, together with the Boroughs of Mary- 
le-bone, Finsbury, Lambeth, Southwark, and the Tower 
Hamlets, accompanied with Eighteen Engravings of the 
principal Public Buildings in the Metropolis. The whole 
carefully engraved on steel. The following are the views 
which ornament the Map:— London Bridge, King’s 
Palace, Post-Office, Custom House, Loudon University, 
Hammersmith Bridge, Bank of England, Waterloo 
Bridge, King's Theatre, Covent Garden Theatre, Drury 
Lane Theatre, Somerset House, Thames Tunnel, Colos- 
seum, 8t. Paul's Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, En- 
trance to Hyde Park, National Scotch Church. 

For the Pocket — In a French Case, and embossed 
Cloth, with the various Boundaries carefully coloured in 
outline, 5a. ; ditto, and beautifully embossed Roan, the 
whole Map full coloured in a superior manner, 6s. 

For the Library, Drawing-Room, &c. — On Black 
Roller, coloured and varnished, 7a. 6d. ; on Mahogany 
Roller, French polished, 9a. ; in Black Frame, on a 
Stretcher, 12s. 

This SPLENDID MAP, combining utility with ele- 
gance, may justly be termed a Gem of Art, presenting 
at once a correct delineation of every Street in this im- 
mense Capital and its suburbs, and affording a pleasing 
idea of the magnificence of the largest and most import- 
ant Metropolis in the World. 

A TREATISE on FIELD FORTIFICA- 
TION. fend other Subjects connected with the Duties of 
the Field Engineer. Illustrated with Twelve Plates. 
By J. 8. Macaulby, Captain in the Corps of Royal En- 
gineers. 12mo, (with the Plates) 12s. 

A SERIES of LAY SERMONS on Good 
Principles and Good Breeding. By the Ettrick Shep- 
herd. 12mo. 7a. bds. 


NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION to 
PORTUGAL in 1832, under the orders of His Imperial 
Majesty Dorn Pedro, Duke of Bragansa. By G. Lloyd 
Hodges, Esq., late Colonel in the Service of Her Moat 
Faithful Majesty the Queen of Portugal. 2 vols. small 
8vo, 21s. bds. Bi . 

By His Majesty’s Letters Patent. 

THE CIPHERING APPARATUS, for the 
Use of Schools and Private Families; being a new and 
expeditious Method of setting Sums and correcting them 
with invariable Accuracy. By John Tyrrell. Price 
16s. in a Mahogany Box. _____ ^ , 

OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE. Criminal 

Jurisprudence, and the actual Working of our Penal 
Code of Laws. Also, an Essay on Prison Discipline , to 
which is added a History of the Crimes committed by 
Offenders in the present day. 8yo, 12s. bds. 

THE YOUNG ENTHUSIAST m Humble 
Life. A simple Story. 18mo, 2s. 6 d. cloth. 

BY JOHN A. HERAUD — 

i tut TumiFMENT of the FLOOD. 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. cloth. 

2. THE DESCENT into HELL. Second 

Edition, revised and re-arranged, with an Analysis and 
Notes : to which are added, URIEL, a Fragment, and 


Three Odes. 18mo, 5s. bds. ftT11 _ lT ro 

8. AN ORATION on the DEATH of S. 
T. COLERIDGE, Esq., delivered at the Russell Insti- 
tution, 8th August, 1834. Third Edition. Svo, ^ 

4. A PHILOSOPHICAL ESTIMATE of 

rnvrnnvRRSY roroectinff the DIVINE HUMA- 


NITY. 12mo, Is. 6d. _ _ 

RHYMES and RHAPSODIES. By Ro- 

■ert Folkestone Williams. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. bds. 

WHITFIELD’S CHAPELS. The Judg- 
ment delivered Dec. 22, 1834, by his Honour the Right 
Hon. Sir Lancelot Shadwkll, Vice-Chancellor of 
England, in the case of the Attorney-General v. Bate- 
man and Campbell. Corrected by the Vice-Chancellor. 
With an Appendix, Ac. 8vo, 1 a. 6d. 


One copy of each of the following STANDARD WORKS may be had at 
21$ REGENT STREET, at the extremely low Prices affixed : — 


LODGE’S PORTRAITS of ILLUSTRI- 
OUS PERSONAGES, in Imperial 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth and lettered, warranted quite new, and 
the Impressions of the 240 Portraits equal to any Sub- 
scriber’s copy. Price 12/. Published at 30 Guineas. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW, from the com- 
mencement to 1835, with both the General Indices. 52 
Vols., quite new, half calf, lettered. Price 14 Guineas. 
Published at 36/. 8#. _ 

The MIRROR of PARLIAMENT, from 
the commencement of the Session 1828, to the end of the 
Session 1833; consisting of 23 Vols. folio. Perfectly 
new, extremely well hound in half basil, scored and full 
lettered. Price 25 Guineas. Published at 60/. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITAN A, 

combining the two-fold advantage of a Philosophical and 
an Alphabetical arrangement. Division 1. Pure Sci- 
ences, (1 Vol.) Division 2 Mixed Sciences, (4 Vols.) 
Division 3. History and Biography, (3 Vols.) Division 
4. Miscellaneous and Lexicographical, (10 vols.) In aU 
18 Vols. 4to, cloth, perfectly new and uncut. Price 25 
Guineas. Published at 39/. 8s. 6d. About C Vols. 

more, several of which are nearly ready, will bring this 
magnificent and truly original book to a completion. 

THE DELPHIN CLASSICS, with the Va^ 

riorum Notes, entitled “The Regent’s Edition,’ pub- 
lished by Valpy, complete iu 141 Vols* 8vo, boards. 
Price 36/. Published at HI Guineas. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION BY JAMES FRASER, 215 REGENT STREET. 


I. 

An entirely Novel and National Publication, entitled 


R VA X. L»S 


•portrait^ of Utbtns Cougerbattije SbtatejSwm. 


Estnct from the Preface. 

u Although a Preface may be deemed superfluous in a work of this nature, still the Editor is 
unwilling that the first Number of ** The Portraits of Living Conservative Statesmen” should be 
submitted to the Public unaccompanied by a brief announcement of the general design of the 
undertaking, and of the spirit in which the Memoirs have been and will be composed. 

** The design, then, of this publication is to afford the Conservatives of the United Kingdom 
an opportunity of purchasing an interesting record of those Statesmen who have rendered them- 
selves eminent by their resolute support of our Constitution, and who may yet, by the blessing of 
God, be destined to rescue our ancient institutions, ecclesiastical and civil, from the many dan- 
gers which at present encompass them. In the provinces more particularly, there are good 
grounds for believing that this publication will be a very welcome periodical visitant. Indeed, 
the projection of the undertaking originated from the confident opinion, that a work which would 
enable every Conservative resident in the country to contemplate the real outline of those 
features for which he had hitherto, perhaps, been obliged to substitute the delusive conceptions 
of his own imagination, could not but be most warmly received. To effect this object no expense 
or exertion will be spared ; and, although all unwarrantable intrusion and importunity will be 
most studiously avoided, yet all practicable but inoffensive means will be adopted, both to obtain 
Portraits, and to render the Engravings not only deserving of the highest admiration as works of 
art, but popular and valuable as the best translated likenesses extant of their respective originals. 
With this view, drawings have been made, and many are at this moment in a forward state of 
preparation, which are intended expressly for this publication.” 

The plan of Publication will be as follows : — a Part will be published every alternate month, 
and each Part will contain three Portraits, uniform in sise, style, &c., together with twelve pages 
of Letter-press, devoted to original, biographical, and political Memoirs of the individuals repre- 
sented. The sise will be imperial folio; and the work, when completed, will form the most 
splendid production of the kind that has ever been offered to public notice. 

The Prices will be— 

Prints . . £0 12 0 Proofs . . £0 18 0 Proofs on India Paper . . £1 1 0 
No. I. will contain Portraits ( with Memoirs) of 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYNDHURST, 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 

Am thin Work will be delivered in (be order of Subscription, an early application 

is recommended. 

Subscribers* names are received by tbe Proprietor, at 8 Euston Square ; and by the Publishers, 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, ana F. G. Moon, Threadneedle Street, London. 

The First No. will appear early In May. 

Specimens of the Work are in the possession of every respectable Bookseller in Town and Country. 


II. 

In 1 vol. with a Portrait, 

She %tfe of ®RaUeit0tefn, Httfte of dfrieblanb. 

By MAJOR MITCHELL. 

III. 

In 1 vol. (uniform with the last edition of the Waverley Novels), 

ftecoUecttot# of aft SClaltet &cott, ifrart. 

Reprinted, with considerable additions, from FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 

IV. 

In 8 vols. 

e dfrench a&eboltttfon : 

A HISTORY IN THREE BOOKS. 

By THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Boor I. The Bastile. Boor II. The Constitution. Book III. The Guillotine. 
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dTrajSer’g £$taga?fne. 

The January Number for 1835 of this Periodical has been Reprinted, to meet the demands of 
the New Subscribers, who can now commence the Volume which began with the year. This 
Number contains Portraits of Lady Blessington, Mrs. Hall, Miss Landon, Miss Mardneau, Miss 
Mitford, Lady Morgan, Hon. Mrs. Norton, and Miss Jane Porter. 

The February Number contains twenty-two Papers, viz. four Political (thoroughly Con- 
servative), two Biographical, three Historical, three Poetical, six Critical, two Theatrical, one 
Ecclesiastical; also, two Tales and Narratives; and one Paper on Sporting Matters, by Nimrod. 
The Portrait for the month is Faraday the Chemist 

The March Number contains eighteen Papers, viz. three Political (thoroughly Conservative), 
two Biographical, one Historical, three Poetical, six Critical, and three Tales and Narratives. 
The Portrait for the month is Bowles the Sonnetteer. 

The April Number of Fraser contains seventeen Papers of great variety and interest, viz. 
two Political (thoroughly Conservative), two Biographical, one Historical, five Poetical, one 
Critical, one Classical, one Scientific, and three Tales and Narratives. Among the contributors 
will be found Father Prout— Sir Morgan O’Doherty — John Galt— William Lisle Bowles— M. J. 
Chapman, &c. &c. The Portrait for the month is Place the Radical. 

The cost of this Periodical is only Half-a-Crown Monthly; and it is supplied at that 
price by all Booksellers either in town or country. 

MACLISE’S 

3Hltt#tratfon$ to tfjt JSUhque# of JFatljtr Iftout. 

A limited number of Proofs before the letters have been taken from the Eighteen Vignette 
Illustrations by Daniel Maclise, Esq. A.R.A., contained in these two volumes. They are of 
a size to bind up with Fraser's Magazine , and may be used for that purpose ; but as the letter-press 
referring to each subject has been added, the whole forms a complete and independent volume. 

P “' < A spirited set of etchings: the very clever Ulus- “These Illustrations are the playfhl product of a 
trative sketches/’— Athenasum. genius destined to achieve— say rather now achieving 

“ The etchings are admirable.”— Literary Gazette. for England eminent distinction in i the very highest 

“ The illustrations are admirable ; they are engraved walk of the art. He has here furnished abundant evl- 

in a sketchy style, but are fuU of character.” — New dcnce, that his sense of the humorous is way 

Monthly, April. inferior to his sublime powers.”— Literary Chronicle. 


IGUprint* (for attribution) from d?ra#ert JWagajint. 


Just published, 

OPERATIVE CONSERVATIVE 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

“ We strongly recommend that all our friends read 
and circulate this admirable production. Every class 
of readers will be impressed with the clear and forcible 
manner in which the author has drawn the proper dis- 
tinction between Political Unions and Conservative As- 
sociations, which are established to maintain our Pro- 
testant rights, and the integrity of our ancient institu- 
tions.”— Halifax Guardian. 

Fourth Edition, price 2s. 6d. per dozen, or 10s. 
per hundred. 

II. 

THE CASE OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

Revised, with some Additions and Retrench- 
ments. Fifth Edition. Price 3d. each, or 
2s. 6d. per dozen, or 20s. per hundred. 


THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF 
TORYISM IN JAN. 1834. 

To which is added, 

THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF 
TORYISM IN MARCH 1834. 

Sixth Edition. Price 6d. each, or 5s. per 
dozen, or 40s. per hundred. 

IV. 

THE PRESS AND THE TORIES. 
Price Is. per dozen. 

V. 

THE DUTY OF A CONSERVATIVE AT 
THE PRESENT JUNCTURE (Midsum- 
mer, 1835). 

Price 2s. 6d. per dozen, or 10s. per hundred. 


In 4to, bound, with gilt leaves, price Two Guineas plain, and Three Guineas India proofs, 

& ©olhction of «rifi=four Ufterara portrait* 

FROM FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 

A very limited number of this Edition is printed, with only Twenty-four copies on India 
paper. The Drawings were destroyed immediately after their first appearance m the above 
work; and not one has been suffered to get abroad detached from the Magazine. 

“ The likenesses are happy and characteristic hits.”— Literary Gazette. 


James Fraser, Publisher, 215 Regent Street, Isondon* 
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Published Monthly , Price 2 s. 6d. 

THE 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 

A LITERARY AND POLITICAL JOURNAL. 

The Seven Volumes for the years 1883, 1884, 1885, and 1886, nay be had bound in 
cloth, price 16s. each, or any single Number, at 2s. 6d. 

’ CRITICAL NOTICES. 

«* A periodical, which by every new pub- << The most remarkable literary production 
location increases our respect for the tone and we have met with for some time is an article 
manner, the intellectual power, and moral headed ‘ What is an Orangeman?”* — Sun . 

purity, with which it is conducted.*’ 44 This valuable Publication, called into 

Standard. existence by the exigencies of the times, 

Ireland may well be proud of the Dublin continues, in each succeeding Number, to put 
Univkbsity Magazine; for, in sober truth, forth a series of articles which entitles it to 
it would do credit to any country or to any stand in the foremost rank of the Conserva- 

University .” — Glasgow Courier . tive periodicals of the day The excel- 

44 * Historic Doubts relative to the Arch- lence of its poetical and imaginative articles 
bishop of Dublin’ is as clever an article as equals those of any of its contemporaries. — 
r ever we read in a magazine. The wit and Liverpool Standard. 

the satire are absolutely worthy of Swift.” — “ This Number (28) contains one Chapter 

Freeman's Journal. of 4 College Romance,' worth all the maga^ 

“ We have found repeated occasion to re- zine tales we have read for the last twelve 
^ commend this able and constitutional miscel- months. It is one of the most powerful 
lany to our readers, and the number before sketches of the imagination to be found out 
us well sustains its reputation : without an of the pages of Maturin.” — Sun. 

| atom of coarseness, there is a great deal of “ This is one of the most spirited and 
exceedingly clever and caustic writing in its truly able periodicals of the day, and every 
. pages .” — London U. S. Gazette. succeeding number adds to its claims upon 

<< The Poet Laureat of Mr. O’Connell, public support . ” — Edinburgh Evening Post. 
as Mr. Moore is designated in the Magazine, 44 It closes the year (1885) with an increase 
receives from a giant power in this periodical and strength of excellency which promise 
a merciless infliction of the strappado for his that it wifi open the new year with undimi- 
1 paltry doggerels, the Fudge Family in Eng- nished powers.” — Warder. 

land. This is really one of the most terrible “ This Number (86) completes a volume 

* and exemplary administrations of punish- which, for racy humour, judicious criticism, 
meat that has ever fallen in our way.” — and exquisite poetry, we venture to assert 

I Cork Evening Herald. has no superior in the whole range of peri- 

«<The Billiard Table,' with which this odicals .” — Felix Farley's Bristol Journal. 
Number commences, is a truly heart-rending “ The ablest periodical organ of thorough 
tale; and is written with such vividness undefecated Irish Orangeism.” — Globe. 
and power, that it should of itself sell the “ Reader ! if you are a stanch Conserva- 

whole impression. Mr. O’Brien, the author, tive, subscribe for the University Maga- 
is superior to almost any writer we know in zine, and we pledge ourselves you will be 

* describing scenes of intense suffering and amply compensated .” — Carlow Sentinel 
stirring passion: the object'he pourtrays lives “The Dublin University Magazine 
and acts before his readers; and when he is not inferior to any of its English or 
shall have corrected a little ruggedness of Scotch monthly confreres. — It is avowedly 

* style, which occasionally shows itself in his Conservative ; and if we compare it to the 

ordinary narrative and commonplace descrip- Tory Magazines of the sister country, we 
tions, he will be without a rival in the walk will find it equal in learning and research to 
of literature in which he moves .” — Derry any, and vastly superior to some. The 
SentineL Number for May does high honor to the 

“ An excellent Number, fully sustaining Editor. There is not an article in the 
the reputation it has already acquired, and work that a literary Irishman might not 
doing honour to the literature of the 4 Green feel proud to claim.”— Freeman's Journal 
Isle.’ We heartily recommend this periodical « The Number (for June) is excellent.” — 
to all our readers .” — Oxford Conservative . Ulster Times. 

Dublin: — Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper Sackville-street; 
Simmon, Marshall, and Co. London; and Fraser and Co. Edinburgh; to whom 
all Communications and Advertisements are to be addressed. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. 

the following have already appeared in consecutive 

NUMBERS OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE:— 

No' n G r ' lr itb ’ '!; th v a P r efa S e the Serie9 > in Number for January. 
iNo. II. Grattan, in the Number for March. ^ v 

No. III. Berkeley, in the Numbers for April and May. 

£°* 1 Ho ? orab,e Rober t Boyle, in the Number for May. 

INo. V. rlood, in the Numbers for June and July. * 

Sterne,— Swift— Burke— Charlemont- Curran, and others, will appear consecutively. 

NOTICES. 

“ We can dwiro for our country no sreator honour, than to have cradled the infonev of .,«-h .. . J 

tor them a nobler monument than a place in the National Gallery ok Illhstb. , i * * d ° W6 desir M 
founded by the Conductor* of the University Magazine "-Dublin Even^MsM l * l9H ***' 80 munificently 


NO. I. GOLDSMITH. 

“ One of the noblest essays We have read for a long time 
in our periodical literature.”— Dumfries Herald. * 

5* P ,e : ased with Ule design which the con- 
„ {”! f Magazine not only contemplate, 

but have set about in right good earnest, of presenting the 
public with a senes of Biographical Portraits of our most 
illustrious countrymen. 1W Life of Goldsmith K 
admirable beginning.”— Derry Sentinel. 

“ A new feature in the Number for January is. the com- 
ZHT'r 1 ot 1 ’ of IUu.tr.ou. IriThmcnf’— 4he 

rot 0 *’ Goldsmith Ii is impossible to speak too highly 

« toS“Ta^ , a^ Wul piecc of bi< * r “' hy 

■wSS^ 

Univcrsit y Magazine for this month con- 
tains one article so preeminently excellent, that whatever 
had been the merit .of the other papers,— although they 
had not been of that value which they really are,— we 
would have been inclined to reckon this as one of the best 
numbers of a periodical, which has since its commence. 
TrJ u,, ‘f? I 7 nl y conducted with great spirit and 
ability. The article to which we allude is No. I. of a 
Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen.- We are most happy 
to hear of so excellent a design. A more patriotic urnler- 
taking could not have engaged the attention of the con- 
ductorsofan Irish periodical; and we anticipate increased 
succosa to the DtdJin University Magazine \rom the pos- 
session of such articles. — Aberdeen Observer. 

VO. II. GRATTAN. 

ber Of Ihtl • paper ln the P resent num- 

bejr of this excellent Magazine, is an article on the late Mr. 
Grattan. — Glasgow Courier. 

^ arCh i « UI ? ber ofthe Un **rti* Magazine isen- 
f qualified praise— it is decidedly one of the best 
and most amusing that has yet appeared. The second 

GaTi?L “fs a «1onH^ aUery ° f ^« trious Irishman, 

“ The sketch of the illustrious Grattan is ablv drawn 
up, and is distinguished by a tone of candour which does 
honour to the conductors of the Magazine, while Ude^s 
out impartial justice to the memory of one of Ireland’s 
greatest orators and sUtesmcn.”-^«/ 

bJsLif nS Ihe bL?^nm°^ thw is one of the 

rS ? u fro ™ commencement. We have 
r^™ tl lk niUC * 1 fiT dtlfica bon the opening article on 
Grattan, the second in the ‘Gallery of Illustrious Iruh. 
min r I.’rJ n yH Whuh . tf>e P° ,ltical character, the burning elol 
to e iISAnH e ,ct5 » arid thc enduring devotion 
* * *L re ^ and l ^ at trul y illustrious Irishman are sketched 
with great vigour and ability.”-/^;* Eoeni^Tost 

“The second portrait in the * Gallery of Illustrious 
Irishmen,' is excellent,”— Cur i EveninfLZld 

nurabe f of this excellent Magazine sus. 
re P, utatl0n for talent and nationality!-^ 
Grattan occupies the second niche in the * Gallery or IL 
Minm° US » I , ruhm ? n » ” and the ‘ Hibernian Nights^Enter- 
£ after thirteen lunar Stations, as 
caustic and amusing as ever .''—Edinburgh Advertise r. 

° ratUn enrich “ ,h “ 


NO. HI BERKELEY. 1 

Sun The ha0<1 ° f thC master ** ^blc in every touch.”— 

d< ? we feel indebted to thc conductors of thc 
Magazine for the valuable accession that Irish 
l‘ t< : p ^ ure nftained in this series of articles, and racket 
fhi 1 S Ve • the 7 heca , ln thus dc l>°siting the sac ret* 
trust in the hands of one whose eloquence, varietl acquire- 
ments, and mental grasp, combined with a genuiii? love- 
ofrountry, tbatpses su^ior to Uie txararaek of political 
creed, enable him to illustrate the present age, while- 
tracing the glories of the past. "—Morning Register. 

? a J n ^ er n‘^. of criticism is Indeed a valuable 
acquisition to English literature. So manv and so various 
excellencies, comprehended within a few pages, it has. 
never been our fortune to discover. Such a majestic in- 
tellect must yet make itself known as well as felt and add 
another glorious name to Uie ‘ Gallery of Illustrious Irish . 
men. ’ — Dublin Evening Mail. 

“ ? is absolutely impossible to describe the delight w ith 
which we have perused this exquisite specimen of bio- 
graphy.”— Evening Packet. 

P aper i8 ful1 ofhi «b talent ."-Edinburgh Evening 

« We may be forgiven, we hope, if we linger longer 
r!£ n 'a ™ , ? , . non with us over the admirable essay on Uie 
hlfe and nungs of Berkeley.”— Glasgow Courier. | 

** fit ab Jnccpto may be said of the conclusion of 
« • “**, of *** B ,mm «rtal Bishop Berkeley— it is 
wa f, c^roeuced, by a philosopher, a scholar, 
and a Christian. — Cork Evening Herald. 

“ The concluding estimate of the system of Berkeley is 
remarkable, not only for the energy of diction, but for the 
unusual extent of metaphysical reading which it display! »» ! 
—Belfast News Letter. * * 

NO. IV. — BOYLE. i f 

The Life of Boyle is worth more than the whole cost 
of the number.”— United Service Gazette. * /j l 

“ With the sketch of Boyle we have been infinitely de- 
lighted; it is to our taste the best of the senes.”— UkLer 
Times. 

“ The article is executed with superlative talent.”— 
Cork Evening Herald. 

T » e ,ife of ®° yle P ves value to our Irish 

Miscellany, and fresh glory to our national pride.”— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 

NO. V FLOOD. 4 

“The ‘Gallery’ still continues to interest the public; 
and not the least valuable of these able articles w hich have 
appeared under that head, is the biography of Flood, a 
sketch which is drawn by a master hand.”— Carlow Sen- 
tinel. 

An admirable spirit prevails throughout, with a just 
appreciation of the great powers of the subject of the 
sketch .” — Dublin Evening Post. 

“ The Memoir of Flood, with which the present num- 
ber is enriched, is in no respect inferior to those that pre- 
ceded iL”— Derry Sentinel 
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GALLERY OF HJLUSTRIOVS IRISHMEN. 


The Publishers of the UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE beg to intimate that 
the following are in preparation, and will shortly appear : — 


1. Sterne 

2. CURRAN 

3. Swift 


4. Burke 

5. Earl of Charlemont. 

6. Maturin 


Any Papers or Documents connected with the Personal History of these, will 
be thankfully received, and returned if required. 

9, Upper Sackville-street, 1st July, 1836. 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS 

ARE INSERTED IN THE 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 

ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS. 


Ten lines and under 
Ten to fifteen 
Fifteen to twenty . 
Half a page 
A page 

Bill stitched (1500) 


£, s. d. 
0 6 0 
0 7 6 

0 9 0 
0 12 0 

1 4 0 

14 0 


Bills and Advertisements, to be left with Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London, 
and Fraser and Co., Edinburgh, by the 8th, and with W. Curry, Jun. 
and Co., by the 18th of each month. 

Advertisers are particularly requested to send their Favors in time, as many 
Advertisements are omitted Monthly, being received after the wrappers 
are printed. 
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a&bmtger. 

AUGUST, 1836. 


Just published in 8vo, price 16s. doth, 

F LORA HIBERNICA, comprising the Flowering 
Plants, Ferns, Characejs, Musa, Hetaticje, Lichenes and Alg m of 
Ireland, arranged according to the Natural System ; with a Synopsis of the 
Genera, according to the Linnsean system. By James Townsend MacKay, 
M.R.LA. Associate of the Linnsean Society, &c. fisc. fisc. 

“ A very elaborate, copious, and much wanted Flora of Ireland • • • 

We most cordially recommend it to the notice of the public ." — Literary Gazette . 

* This publication would do credit to the press of any country ." — Dublin 
Evening Mail* 

“ Much as we had expected from its able and highly gifted author, we must 
confess he has far surpassed our anticipations. The work should be in the hands 
of every lover of the delightful science on which it so ably treats, and richly de- 
serves a place in the library of every gentleman ." — Irish Farmers' and Gardeners' 
Magazine . 

Dublin, Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper Sackville Street ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London ; Fraser and Co. Edinbuigh. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE CHURCHES 

OF ENGLAND AND ROME, from the earliest period : and a Deve- 
lopment of the Errors of the latter, with the Dates of their Introduction to the 
Christian Church. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 

« Were we called to the nervous task of controversy, it would be no small 
satisfaction to be possessed of such a convenient compendium ." — Christian 
Examiner* 

« This work we have perused with gTeat interest and delight. The subject is 
exceedingly well treated, the matter well-digested and arranged ." — Scottish Church 
Review. , 

“ A very aseful book to those who wish for a view of the important subject of 
which it treats. .... The book is a very interesting and very opportune one." — 
Christian Ladies' Magazine. 

“ It is written in a strong, common-sense style ; and the author has heaped to- 
gether such a weight of evidence and authority, that his arguments are perfectly 
irresistible ." — Derry Sentinel* 

“ Were we called upon to name a work at once ample and compendious, 
treating on the important subject announced in its title with clearness and method, 
correct learning, logical arguments, and calm, unruffled temper, we know not noy 
work which we could more confidently recommend to readers of all classes." — 
Dublin Evening Mail 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co., 9, Upper Sickville Street Sold 
by all Booksellers. 
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Dublin University Magazine Advertise r for August . 


IMPORTANT WORKS 

Just Published 

By BLACK AND ARMSTRONG, 

Foreign Booksellers to the King, London ; Sold by Miluken and Son, 
Booksellers to the University. 

FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 

Beautifully printed, in 1 vol. royal 18mo. price 10s. 6d. 

BIBLE IN GERMAN. 

I)ie Bibel oder die Ganze Heilige Schrift dee alten und neuen Testament, nach 
Luther's Uebersetzung. Bound in Morocco . Hamb. 1835. 

In Seven Vols. 8vo. price £1 11s. 6d. 

CALVINI, J., COMMENTARII in NOVUM TESTAMENTUM, 

curavit et prefatus est A.Tholuck. Berlin, 1833. 

INSTITUTIO CHRISTIANA RELIGIONIS, Anno- 

tatione et Indicibus curavit. A. Tholuck. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. Berlin , 1835. 
Vol. 2, Fas. 2, fol. price £1 7s. 

CORPUS INSCRIPTIONUM GRACARUM. 

Edidit Aug. Boeckhius. Berlin, 1835. 

%• Vol. I. in 3 Fasc., and II. Fasc. 1, 4. 18s. 6d. 

Nouvelle Edition, 2 Vols. 8vo. 15s. 

CORMON ET MANNFS DICTIONNAIRE PORTATIF, 

de la Langue et Prononciation, Italien-Frangais et Fnu^ais Italien. Paris , 1836. 
In Four Volumes, folio, price Five Guineas, 

FACCIOLATI LEXICON. 

Totius Latinitatis Lexicon ; Consilio et cura Jacobi Facciolati, Opera et Studio 
Agidii Forcelliui. Correctum et auctum ediderunt G. Hertel et A. Voigtlaender. 
Zwiccavice, 1834. 

Pars 2, 4to. ch. script 1835, £1. 

GESENIUS, G., THESAURUS PHILOLOGICO-CRITICUS 

LINGUA HEBRAA et CHALDEA. 

Pars, I, price 15s. Ch. sc. £1. 

Parts 1 to 5, 4to. each 6s. 

GRAFF (Dr. E. G.) ALTHOCHDEUTSCHER SPRACHSCHATZ, 

Oder WUrterbuch der Althochdeutschen Sprache, lr Theil. Die mit Vokaleu 
und den Halbvokalen J und W. anlautenden Wtfrter. 

Small 4to. Fas. 1. & II. together lls. 6d. 

LINNAI (C.) SYSTEMA, GENERA et SPECIES PLANTAR UM, 

Uno Volumine* 

Edit Heb&mannus, Ebebhabdus, Richter. 

In 4to price £2. 

MIDDLEDORPF (H.) CODEX SYRIACO-HEXAPLARIS. 

Lib. IV. Regum, e cod. Paris Iesaias, Prophet Min., Proverb., Jobus, 

Cantic. Threni, Eccles. e cod. Mediolan. Ed. et. comment, illust. Heneicus 
Middledorpf. 1835. 

Two Vols. in Four Parts, 8vo. £1 17s. 

PASSOW’S (T.) HANDWORTERBUCH der GRIECHISCHEN 

SPRACHE. 

Vol. 3, folio, Plates 1835, price £2 5s. 

PERTZ, MONUMENTA GERMANLE HISTORICA. 

Inde ab anno quingentesimo usque ad annum millesimum et quingentesimum. 
Auspiciis Societalis aperiendis Fontibus Rerum Germanicarum Medii Avi, edidit 
G. H. Pf.ktz. 

3 Vols. folio, 182G-35, £8 5s. 
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Works Published by Black and Armstrong , continued . 

In One Vo), royal 8vo. price IL 10s. cloth boards, 

POETjE SCENICI GRjECI IN UNO VOLUMINE 
COMPREHENSI. 

The whole Works of the Greek Dramatists — Aristophanes, iEschylus, Euripides, 
Sophocles, together with their Fragments, many of which have not hitherto been 
collected. Revised and edited by Professor Dindorf. 

In Two Vols. l2mo. 1836, 24s. 

RAUMER (FRIEDRICH VON), ENGLAND IM JAHRE 1835 

In Nine Vols. 8vo. common paper, £5 5s. — fine paper, £6 16s. 6d. — large 
paper, £10 10s. 

SCHAEFER’S DEMOSTHENES. 

Demosthenis Opera Omnia. Graece et Latine. A new Edition of the Works 
of Demosthenes, comprising the Notes of Taylor, Reiske, Wolff, and other Com- 
mentators, together with the Apparatus Criticus and copious Indices of Reiske, 
and the Latin version of Wolff. . A new Text after Bekker, Harless, Rudiger, 
and Reiske, has been introduced, and the whole carefully edited by Professor 
Schaefer. 

In One Vol. royal 8vo. price £1 7s. 

SCHILLER’S SAMMTLICHE WERKE. Stuttgart , 1834. 
SCHILLER’S SAMMTLICHE WERKE, 1 vol. royal 8vo. bda 
£1 4s. Hague, 1830. 

In Two Vols. 8vo. price 1/. 8s. 

HERMANN’S SOPHOCLES. 

Sophoclis Tragcedise Septem. Ad optimorum Librorum fidem iterum recensuit, 
et brevibus notis instruxit C. G. A. Erfurdt. Accedunt Schneideri de Dialectis 
Sophoclis Questiones et Wunderi Conspectus Metrorum Sophoclis. Editio nova, 
cum annotationibus Godofredi Hermanni. 

In Two Vols. royal 4to price £4 I Os. 

ALBERTI, F., GRAND DICTIONAIRE, Frai^ais-Italicn et 

Italian- Francois. Milan, 1828. 

ALBERTI, F., Portative, 2 vols. 8vo. £1 16*. Milan, 1829. 

Vol. II. 4to completing the Work £1 8s. 
TESTAMENTUM NOVUM GRiECUM, ed. J. M. A. Scholz. 

Lips. 1836. 

V Vol. 1. £1 15s. 1829. 

In 8vo price 8s. 6d. 

THOLUCK (Dr. A.), COMMENTAR zum BRIEFE an die 
HEBRAER. 1836. 

THOLUCK (Dr. A.) Dazu beilagen: das Alte Testament im Neuen 

Testament. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 1836. 

Vol. 4, 4to. 1836, £1 17s. 6d. 

FREYTAGII (G. G.) LEXICON ARABICO-LATINUM, 

PnBsertim ex Djeuharii Firuzabadiique et aliorum Arabum Operibus adhibit is, 
Golii quoque et aliorum Libris confectum, acced. Index Vocum Latinarum locu- 
pletissimns. 

This Volume will complete the Work . 

Vol. I. II. III. 1830-3, £5. 

In One Volume, 12mo. price 7s. sewed, or 9s. bound in calf, 

WEBER’S GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

A new Complete Dictionary of the English and German Languages. By F. A. 
Weber. 

In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

BLACK AND ARMSTRONG’S 

CATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Part I. contains the CLASSICAL LIST. 

Part IT., containing GERMAN LITERATURE, will be published in Augusts 
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Works Published by Black and Armstrong , continued. 

RETZSCH’S ILLUSTRATIONS to SHAKSPEARE’S ROMEO 

AND JULIET. Containing 13 plates, £1 Is. 1836. 

To Goethe’s Faust. 4to. 26 plates. 12s. 6d. 1835. 

To Schiller's Fridolin. 4to. 6s. 

To Schiller’s Kampf mit dem Drachen. 4to. 12s. 6d. 

To Schiller's Pegasus i m Joche. 4to. 8s. 6d. 

To Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke, with English and German Text aud Ex- 
planations. 18s. 

To Shakspeare's Macbeth, 13 plates, with Explanations in English, French, 
German, and Italian. 4to. £1 Is. 1834. 

To Shakspeare's Hamlet. £1 Is. 

Price 18s. bound, 

LEMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Re-cdited by 

E. H. Barker. With the extensive and valuable Corrections and Additions, by 
Charles Anthon, Esq. 

In 12mo. price 5s. 

TROPPANEGER’S (A.) GRAMMATICAL FORMS OF THE 

GERMAN LANGUAGE, and the Construction of Sentences; with Reading 
Lessons and Exercises. 1836. 

In 4to. Parts 1. and II. 7s. 6d. each, 

BOUCHER’S ARCHAIC GLOSSARY. Glossary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words. By the Rev. Jonathan Boucher. Forming a Supple- 
ment to Dr. Webster and Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. 

In 2 vols. Royal 8vo. £1 lls. 6d. 

WRIGHT’S SOLUTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE PRO- 

BLEMS, from 1800 to 1820. 

— With the PROBLEMS, reprinted expressly for this Work, 

£1 16s. 1836. 

PROBLEMS separate, 7s. 

CONIC SECTIONS, with 4 plates, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 1835. 

SELF-EXAMINATIONS in ALGEBRA. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

In 2 vols . 4/o. Four Guineas , in cloth bds . 

Dr. WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


PRIVATE EDUCATION. 

T WO CLERGYMEN, Residing in the same Glebe-house, 

one of Cambridge, the other of Dublin University, are desirous of receiving 
one or two pupils, in addition to those already under their charge. 

The Glebe is near the sea coast, and in one of the most improved and peaceable 
counties in Ireland. The number of pupils is limited to eight The Course of 
Education comprises the Entrance and Undergraduate Course. The minor 
branches of General Instruction are strictly attended to, (a separate Master 
being employed for these ;) and, as iar as human means can avail to the purpose, 
no care is omitted to promote the Scriptural knowledge of the Pupils, and to 
direct them to the attainment of Evangelical Truth. 

Particulars can be known by application to the Rev. Charles Elrington, D.D. 
Fitz william-street ; the Rev. James Wilson, D. D. 2, Kildare-street ; John 
M<Caul, Esq. LL.D. ; the Rev. John Moore, F.T.C.D.; the Rev. George 
Sydney Smith, F. T. C.D. ; Edward Litton, Esq. K. C. North Great George’s- 
street; Daniel M‘Kay, Esq. 15, Stephen’s Green, and William Curry, Jun. aud 
Co. Sackville-street, Dublin. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, July 31, 1896. 

M R. COLBURN begs leave to acquaint his Literary 

Friends and the Public in general, that he has recommenced Publishing 
in London, as formerly, and has the honour to announce that he has just issued the 
following NEW BOOKS:— 

In 2 Vols. 8vo. price 24s. the Translation of 

SKETCHES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

With Considerations on the 

SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, MEN, AND REVOLUTIONS. 

By the Viscount de Chateaubriand. 

II. 

MRS. ARMITAGE, or FEMALE DOMINATION, 

By the Authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters,'* 3 vols. 

III. 

THE VIOLIN AND ITS PROFESSORS, 

From the earliest period to the present time. 

With a Memoir of Paganini, numerous Anecdotes, &c. By George Dubourg. 
1 vol. bds. 7s. 6d. 

IV- , 

DIARY OF A DESENNUYEE. 

With a Peep into the Salons of the Tuileries and St. James'. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

“ The Desennuyee is a work of considerable merit, when considered not as novel, 
but as a vigorous, and often a just satire on the vices and follies abounding in the 
civilization of modern Europe. It is the production of one who knows society 
well.” — Athcnaum, 

V. 

TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. 

By L. E. L., Author of “ The Improvisatrice,” &c. 1 vol. bound, 7s. 6d. 

VI. 

Now Publishing, in 24 Weekly Shilling Numbers, (one to appear every Saturday,) 
and in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. each, with Numerous Portrait* of 
Distinguished Officers, &c. 

CAPTAIN B RENTON’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

From Official Documents and other Authentic Sources. 

Dedicated by Permission to his Majesty. 

VH. 

Complete in 1 vol. elegantly bound, with two Engravings, 6s. 

MR. HOOK’S SAYINGS AND DOINGS— First Series. 
Forming the New Volume of “ Colburn’s Modem Novelists.” 

. VIII. , 

CORRESPONDENCE PRIVEE ET INEDITEE DE LOUIS XVIII. 
Pendant son S£jour a Hartwell. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ALSO JUST READY, 

I. 

A NEW WORK BY HENRY LYTTON BULWER, Esq. MP. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. 

II. 

A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “TREMAINE.” 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

III. 

COMPANION TO * WALPOLE’S LETTERS TO SIR HORACE 

MANN.” 

New Edition, in 3 vols. 8 vo. with numerous Illustrative Notes, now first added. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGUE, Esq. &c. 
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Just Published, in 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 

N OTES of a RAMBLE through FRANCE, ITALY, 

SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, HOLLAND, and BELGIUM; 
and of a visit to the scenes of the “ Lady of the Lake," &c. &c. By a Lover of 
the Picturesque. 

Published by W. Roberts, Exeter ; and sold by Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
London. 


DOCTOR ADAM CLARKE. 

This day is Published, and may be had of all Booksellers, price 6s. cloth, 

T he miscellaneous works of Dr. adam 

CLARKE, F.A.S. Vol. II., being the completion of the Memoirs of the 
Wesley Family, collected principally from original documents. 

This edition will be published monthly, till completed in 15 volumes, embellished 
with Portraits, Views, Autographs, Fac Similes, &c. &c. &c. 

T. T. and H. T egg, Wholesale Booksellers, 8, Lower Abbey-street. 


Just Published, 

A N HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT 

of CHINA; its Ancient and Modern History, Language, Literature, 
Religion, Government, Industry, Manners, and Social State ; Intercourse with 
Europe from the Earliest Ages; Missions and Embassies to the Imperial Court; 
British and Foreign Commerce ; Directions to Navigators ; State of Mathematics 
and Astronomy ; Survey of its Geography, Geology, Botany, and Zoology. 

By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. ; John Crawfurd, Esq.; Peter Gordon, 
Esq.; Captain Thomas Lynn; William Wallace, F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh ; and Gilbert Burnett, Esq., lata 
Professor of Botany, King's College, London. 

In Three Volumes, with a Map constructed for the work, and Thirty-six En- 
gravings by Jackson from Original Drawings, price 1 5s.; being Nos. XVIII, 
XIX, and XX, of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

“ The lucid and comprehensive character of the plan of this work, the variety 
and amount of talent brought to the fulfilment of that plan, and the great interest 
of the subject in its entire and connected form, render this portion of the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library one of the most valuable that has yet appeared in the series, 
which is saying a great deal. We look upon it as the most complete and useful 
that has ever yet been devoted to China." — Monthly Review . 

** Passing events make this work of great present interest, and that, together 
with its intrinsic worth, should give it a passport into every library. The ability 
that has been employed upon it ought of itself to ensure success”— Metropolitan 
Magazine . 

“ We are not acquainted with any account of China at once so minute and en- 
tertaining." — Sun . 

“ To ml who wish for correct information on the subject of the history and the 
state of China, with its language, literature, religion, the manners and customs of 
the people, its commerce, laws, productions, and the state of our intercourse with 
it at the present day, we confidently recommend the work in question as the best 
that can be obtained.” — Liverpool Albion . 

“ We unhesitatingly recommend the work as by far the best, readiest, and most 
accessible source of information on the very interesting subject of which it treats 
that is at this moment open to the inquirer.” — Scotsman, 

Published by Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and W. Curry, Jun. & Co. 
Dublin. 
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TO DIVINITY STUDENTS. 

A CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 

wishes to Devote his Time to Reading with Students for Ordination. 
Further particulars may be heard by application at Messrs. W. Curry, Jun. 
and Co. 


THE HONORABLE MISS GRIMSTON’S PRAYER-BOOK 
AND LESSONS. 

« i n the above work the Church Services are so arranged that the Morning and 
Evening Prayer, Lessons, &c. are comprised in separate volumes, each being com- 
plete in itself, the one for the Morning Service, the other for the Evening. Price 
of this edition (12mo.) 90s. in Morocco, 25s. cf. The Publishers beg further to 
announce that they have in preparation a Pocket Edition, in 32mo. of the above 
convenient arrangement .” — Court Magazine . 

Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly 5 or through any Bookseller. 


PIANO-FORTE, HARP, AND MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 


MARCUS MOSES, 

No. 4, WESTMORELAND-STREET, 

(Within two doors of the Bank,) 

R ESPECTFULLY begs to mention that his Warerooms 

are constantly supplied with an extensive and well-selected Assortment of 
grand, semi-grand, cabinet, cottage, grand-square, circular, 

AND SQUARE 

PIANO-FORTES, 

Of the latest and most approved construction, from the Manufactories of Messrs. 
Broadwood, Collard, and Tomkison, which he is enabled to offer for Sale at 
the lowest London prices, allowing the highest value for Old Instruments in ex- 
change. 

Single and Double-Action HARPS, by the most approved Makers. 
Second-Hand PIANO-FORTES, at Reduced Prices. 
PIANO-FORTES, HARPS, &c. for Hire, by the Week, Night, or Month. 
ACCORDIONS, in great variety, with from six to nineteen Keys. 
FOREIGN SPANISH GUITARS. 

MUSIC PAPER, PORTFOLIOS, BLANK MUSIC BOOKS, MUSIC SLATE9, 
RULING PENS, PIANO-FORTE WIRE ; 

FOREIGN AND ENGLISH 

HARP, GUITAR, AND VIOLIN STRINGS, 

And eveiy other Article connected with the Trade of the best description . 
PIANO-FORTES Tuned and Repaired, Packed for the Country, &c. &c. 
A Covered Spring Caravan for the conveyance of Piano-Fortes. 
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WORKS FOR TOURISTS IN IRELAND 


To be Published in July, 

In small Rro, with a new Map of Ireland, and numerous engravings on steel by Miller, 

GUIDE THROUGH IRELAND, 

Being a description of the Country, its Commerce, Manufacture, Scenery, and Antiquities, with an Appendix 
containing a brief account of its Botany, (ieology. Population, &c. and numerous Useful Tables. 

This work has been in preparation nearly two years, and the utmost pains have been taken to produce a book 
useful to the Tourist, ana creditable to the country.— Above all, conciseness and correctness have been studied, 
and it is hoped the Tourist in Ireland will now, for the first time, possess a book upon the correctness of which 
he can rely, while the beauty of the embellishments will render it worthy of a place on the drawing-room table- 

New edition. Small 8vo, with a plan of the City and 13 Views, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

THE PICTURE OF DUBLIN; OR GUIDE TO THE IRISH 

METROPOLIS; containing an account of every object and Institution worthy of notice, together with a brief 
description of the surrounding country and of its Geology. 

“This volume is truly what it "A volume which, in every sense, are bound to give our warmest 

I trofesses to be, ‘ A Picture of Dub- demands our warmest admiration.” praise to the work, which is alike 
in.' Every stranger coming to this —Derry Sentinel. creditable to the city and the spirit 

Metropolis should purchase this “ We can at length announce a of the publishers.” — Dublin Mom. 
Guide, and carry it with him in complete Picture of Dublin. The ing Register. 

his researches, and if he do, we publishers really merit praise for “ A geological paper on the vici- 

will be bold to say he may see more the careful and truly graphic cha- nity or Dublin, by Dr. Scouler, 

of the beauties of Dublin in one racier of this new Picture of Dub- adds much to the value of this 

week than many of its inhabitants lin.— The Warder. estimable little volume.”— A the. 

have seen in their lives.”— Dublin “ A book to be read in England nanim. 

Evening MaiL or Scotland as well as Ireland : we 

GUIDE TO WICKLOW. 

Small 8vo, Map and Plates 5s. cloth. 

GUIDE TO KILLARNEY AND GLENGARIFF. 

Small 8vo, Map and Plates, 5s. cloth. 

GUIDE TO GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

New Edition, corrected. Small 8vo, Map and Plates, 5s. cloth. 

"No tourist ought to set foot in Ireland without engravings after the designs of Petrie, and will be found 
these little volumes. They are worth a dozen living very useful and convenient to tourists in Ireland.” — 
guides, such as the inns supply. Our personal know- Printing Machine . 

ledge of the routes described, enables us to speak con- " They deserve the notice of the tourist, the geo- 
fidently of their correctness.”— Sun. logist, and the antiquary.” — Edinburgh Weekly Chron - 

•' The Volumes are neatly got up, are illustrated by tele. 

AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAVES OF BALLYBUNIAN, County of Kerry. 

By William Ainsworth, Esq. With Engravings on Copper and Wood. 8vo, 4s. cloth. 

TEN VIEWS OF PICTURESQUE IRISH SCENERY. 

Engraved by W. Miller, from drawings by George Petrie, R.H. A. India Proofs, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SKETCHES IN THE NORTH AND SOUTH OF IREI AND. 

By the Rev. Cf sar Otway. Post 8vo, 10s. fid. cloth. 

«* An able and delightful Volume.’*— Quarterly Review. 

A HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF DERRY AND DEFENCE OF 

ENNISKILLEN, in 168 8-9. 

By the Rev. John Graham, A.M. &c. New Edition, with Map and Plates, 12roo, 6s. cloth. 

“ We can recommend it with the greatest confidence I James’s expedition in Ireland which has appeared.”— 
to our readers, assuring them that it is a work of no I Edinburgh Literary Gazette. 
ordinary importance, and is by far the best History of | 

A HISTORY OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND SUPPRESSION 

OF THE WEXFORD REBELLION, In 1798. 

By Georgs Taylor. Third Edition. 12mo, 3s. fid. cloth. 

«• n gives a lively picture of the scenes in that rebellious period of which it treats.”— Glasgow Free Prets, 

A HISTORY OF IRELAND, 

CHIEFLY FOR TI1B USE OF YOUNG PERSON'S. 

By John Jambs M’GRBOoa, Author nf a ** History of the French Revolution,” * History of Limerick,” 9tr. 

3 vols. 18mo, 10s. fid. half bound, or 13s. fid. embossed with gilt edges. 

CUIDE TO THE CONTINENT. 

LETTERS FROM FRANCE, SAVOY, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 

GERMANY, DENMARK, HOLLAND, and the NETHERLANDS. 

By George Downes, A.M. 2 vols. crown 8vo, XI Is. doth. 

These volumes contain copious and accurate details connected with the countries which the author visited, 
and will be found extremely useful to any one meditating a Continental Tour. 

Dublin : Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co., 9, Upper Sackville Street. Sold 
by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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THE COLLISION. 


The proceedings of the two houses of 
parliament, in reference to the Irish 
municipal reform bill, present a subject 
for consideration far too important to 
be passed over in silence. It is a 
subject upon which a great deal of 
declamation has been very uselessly 
employed ; and with which a great 
deal of party feeling has been very 
unfortunately mixed up. We feel 
satisfied that, if men could be brought 
to consider the questions these pro- 
ceedings involve, with the calmness 
and sobriety which their importance 
demands; if they could abstract the 

B les of those questions from the 
ing influence of the appeals that 
have been made to passion, and submit 
them to the ordeal of plain and sober 
common sense, they would infallibly 
arrive at the conclusion that all the vio- 
lence and indignation that have been 
manifested, have been utterly and 
miserably misplaced, and that the 
advocates of collision and reform of 
the Lords, have not the shadow of a 
rational pretext for the course of tur- 
bulence which it appears to be their 
intendon to pursue. 

In the remarks which we mean to 
offer upon this subject, we shall 
address ourselves to men of all parties. 
In the belief which we have stated, 
that much may be effected by an 
appeal to the common sense of the 
rational pordon of the community, 
under whatever political denomination 
they may be found, we shall endeavour 
to reason without any reference to the 
contests of party difference. It is 
too much to expect that we shall 
succeed in persuading men to view 
this matter in the coolness of an 
unprejudiced judgment, but wc shall 
Vol. VIII. 


do what we can to separate the di*« 
mission from every irritating topic 
that might call into action the passions 
of the partizan. 

We shall first endeavour to state 
fairly the circumstances of that dif- 
ference between the houses of parlia- 
ment, which some men fondly call 
M the collision and the demands 
which, upon the grounds of this dif- 
ference have been very violently 
made. 

The Commons passed a bill by 
which all existing corporations were 
abolished ; and by which, in addition 
to this, new bodies were constituted 
and invested by statute, with some of 
the rights and* privileges which had 
been conferred by royal charter upon 
the abrogated corporations ; the House 
of Lords acceded to the first portion 
of the bill, by which existing corpora- 
tions were abolished, but refused their 
assent to the establishment of any new 
bodies in their stead. After some 
attempts at a compromise, the matter 
ended in the bill being altogether 
rejected by the Commons. 

Upon these proceedings a demand 
is made by a section of the radical 

r ty, that the House of Lords should 
reformed ; that is, that some mea- 
sure should be adopted by which the 
second branch of the legislature may 
be brought into a general accordance 
with the wishes of the third. 

Our readers will perceive that in 
this two questions are presented to our 
notice — first, the particular question 
as to the Irish corporations, and then 
arising out of this, the great constitu- 
tional question of reform of the Lords 
— that is, we have first to consider 
whether the incorporation of tha 

l2 
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bodies proposed by the Commons, 
would be really an advantage to the 
country ; and after this a second 
question is forced upon our notice ; 
whether the refusal of the Lords 
to sanction this measure furnishes a 
sufficient cause for forming a certain 
oiganic change in the constitution — 
including, of course, in this second, 
the practicability and the general 
effects of that change. 

We have already discussed at some 
length the provisions of the Irish 
municipal reform bill. We do not 
intend to enter again upon the full 
consideration of a question which 
perhaps is long since exhausted ; but 
there are a few considerations which 
we throw out for Irishmen of all 
creeds and parties to reflect on before 
they determine whether the bill, as sent 
up from the Commons, was, in the 

{ nresent state of this country, calcu- 
ated to promote the prosperity of 
Ireland or the happiness of her people. 

To determine upon the expediency 
of any political measure, we have 
generally to strike a balance between 
its probable advantages and disadvan- 
tages, and be guided by the result 
Let any candid man pursue this method 
of calculation, with respect to the 
establishment of the new corporations ; 
and first let him calmly reflect upon 
the practical and substantial good that 
he may reasonably expect to follow 
from their creation. If it can be 
shewn that the comforts of our popu- 
lation will be increased — that their 
happiness will be augmented — that our 
industry will be encouraged, our la- 
bouring classes better fed or better 
clothed, or the resources of Ireland 
developed ; we will admit that, for the 
sake of these objects, the measure should 
earnestly and strenuously be sought 
after ; nay more, if we can be convin- 
ced that any such results are likely to 
follow from it, we will become its 
warmest advocates ourselves. But, until 
it is proved that some advantages will 
result from the adoption of a measure, 
we are not ready to consent to it 
merely because it may please some 
persons to call it a benefit to Ireland. 

We are anxious to urge this point 
strongly upon the attention of those 
who honestly support this measure, 
because we know that, in the excite- 
ment of party feeling, men are apt to 


take for granted what a very little 
reflection might shew them to be 
without foundation. Now, it certainly 
is not an axiom that needs no proof, 
that the proposed corporations would 
be a benefit to the country ; an4 yet, 
we cannot recollect a single attempt 
that has been made by the advocates 
of their institution, to exhibit a single 
good that can result from it. We are 
aware that this plain business-like way 
of dealing with a question is unfashion- 
able in this country ; it is unsuited to 
the taste of our people ; it is much 
easier to raise the cry of “ justice to 
Ireland !” than to prove that that cry 
has any meaning ; it is less trouble- 
some to follow that cry than to exa- 
mine the practical bearings of a mea- 
sure. But we are rather inclined to 
adhere to our own method^ and put in 
every case, the auestion — “ What 
good will it do ¥" Now, we put this 
question in the spirit of candour and 
fairness. The ministerial measure has 
many able, and we sincerely believe 
honest advocates at the Irish press. 
Let the writers in the columns of the 
Register , the Freeman, or the Evening 
Post, who have done so much to excite 
the passions of the inflammable por- 
tion of the Irish people, just pause for 
a moment to satisfy the obstinate 
wrongheadedness of the few matter-of- 
fact Irishmen, like ourselves, who 
have taken up the English prejudice of 
thinking it necessary to have a reason 
for everything. There is perhaps no 
public journal which has displayed 
more knowledge of the economical 
statistics of Ireland, than some years 
ago the Morning Register , in the able 
articles in which it advocated repeal. 
Now let that journal apply some of 
this knowledge to the questions before 
us — let it be shewn how the establish- 
ment of the new corporations will pro- 
mote the prosperity of our common 
country, and tnen, and not till then, 
we will admit that it is fair and right 
in our opponents, to stamp us as sec- 
tarian ana antinational, because we 
refuse to assent to their institution. 

We do not think that in this de- 
mand we ask anything that common 
sense does not bear us out in. We 
have heard much of “ insult,* and 
“ injustice,” and * arrogant peers ;* but 
all this amounts to no proof. The 
denial of corporations is a national 
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injury, but in what the injury consists 
we have not been informed. At most 
it is a question which affects only the 
inhabitants of towns; it cannot, by 
possibility influence .the condition of 
the Connaught pauper, to have a lord 
mayor riding in a fine coach in Dame* 
street. Here then, at once, we have 
a large deduction from the seven mil- 
lions who are wronged by the refusal ; 
the benefits of the measure, admitting 
there are any, only extend to the 
towns that come under its operation. 
But we repeat our challenge to the 
journals that support the ministerial 
bill ; and we ask them first to prove 
that the new corporations will, be a 
benefit, and then they may declaim 
about the injury of refusing them. But 
until we are informed of the offices for 
the good of the country which those 
bodies are to discharge, we cannot at 
once, and without examination, pro- 
nounce their establishment a blessing. 

From the man, then, of any party, 
or of any creed, who asks us to sup- 
port the establishment of the new 
municipalities in Ireland, our first de- 
mand, and we cannot think it an un- 
reasonable one, is, that he will state to 
ns, in a plain and business-like manner, 
and apart from all declamation about 
« justice to Ireland/’ and w equal 
rights,” and such like fine words, what 
practical good he expects to follow 
Worn their creation ? 

When the probable good has been 
stated, and this, be it remembered, is 
still a desideratum, it will only remain 
to look to the other side of the ques- 
tion, and see if there be any evils 
likely to ensue ; and accordingly as 
the good or evil preponderates, our 
judgment must be aetermined. 

To us it appears that the proposed 
measure is attended with many and 
serious inconveniences. We will not 
say that these inconveniences are such 
as to outweigh any possible amount of 
good that may be shewn as likely to 
follow ; but certainly, in the absence 
of all such shewing, they are motives 
for offering a strenuous opposition to 
the plan. We will endeavour calmly 
to state the inconveniences we appre- 
hend ; and here again we call on our 
opponents to abandon declamation and 
come to reasoning— 

Projiciant amptilte* et setquipcdalia verba— 


and instead of the cant of “ equal 
rights/’ let them shew to us either that 
our fears are not likely to be realized, 
or that the evils we apprehend will be 
more than counterbalanced by the 
advantages which we are as yet unable 
to discover. 

Our {peat objection to the ministe- 
rial bill is, that it must tend to perpe- 
trate and exasperate, as for as its 
influence extends, the religious and 
political dissensions which the right- 
minded of all parties lament. as the 
curse of our country. To soften down 
the animosities which unhappily dis- 
tract us, should be the first object of 
the patriot ; it is an object for which 
he should sacrifice everything but 
principle. Let any man who knows 
the state of feeling in this country, 
who is acquainted with the bitterness 
of spirit that is engendered by every 
occurrence in which party animosities 
are excited, coolly consider w hat must 
be the effects upon the towns, of es- 
tablishing municipal elections to be 
the constant and periodically returning 
trials of party strength ; and we do 
not think that he will pronounce our 
apprehensions unreasonable when we 
intimate a doubt whether the legal 
establishment of these contests will 
conduce to the towns being (< well and 
quietly governed.” 

We do not think that there is any 
one Utopian enough to expect that the 
municipal elections would be decided 
without the intervention of religious 
and political animosities ; and surely 
there is no one who knows Ireland 
who will expect that those animosities 
will pass away with the occasion that 
calls them forth. Are not the profes- 
sors of different creeds sufficiently 
divided already ? Must the legislature 
interfere to quicken our partisanship 
by establishing an arena for its regular 
and periodical exhibition, and offering to 
us tne honours of a corporation as the 
prize for the victorious. What would 
be the municipal el&tions but scenes 
of party contests, in which Protestant 
will be set against Catholic, and 
Catholic against Protestant ; and these, 
be it remembered, contests in which 
the bitterness of religious dissension 
would be aggravated by the asperities 
of a personal struggle for place and 
power. What, we ask, is this but to 
individualize parly differences into 
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local dissensions, and aggravate them 
into local feuds’? We say nothing of 
the effects of this upon the administra- 
tion of justice ; we speak not of the 
confidence that will be reposed in 
magistrates chosen in the bitterest 
contests of partizan quarrels ; we only 
deprecate tne effects of such a mea- 
sure upon the peace and tranquillity of 
the towns that are to be cursed with 
corporations. 

That Ireland is torn by dissension — 
that her real interests are overlooked 
in the feuds of contending factions, is 
the complaint of men of all parties, 
and there is truth in the complaint 
Her people are split into two great 
sections, divided by religion, by habits, 
and by feeling? ; and while there is no 
one that denies that in the dissensions 
between these sections of her popula- 
tion, every evil that afflicts her is 
incalculably aggravated ; there is but 
little done by any one to soften down 
the animosities that unhappily prevail. 
With the progress of that vacillating 
and cowardly policy, which, by a 
strange perversion of speech, has 
been called conciliation, it is a melan- 
choly fact that the differences between 
the two parties have been regularly 
heightened ; there never perhaps was 
a period when the breach between the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic 
was as wide as it is now. Personal 
recollection will enable any one who is 
acquainted with this country for twenty 
years, to bear witness to the fact that 
religious differences have within that 
penpd been invested with a bitterness 
that did not belong to them before. 
There was then, something like the 
blending of the people, which was 
so earnestly wished ; the professors of 
different religions lived in amity toge- 
ther, and the harmony and good-will 
of neighbours was undisturbed by the 
considerations of political party, or 
religious profession. 

But now, alas^ the case is widely 
different. In the violence of party 
feeling all friendships are torn asunder, 
and all friendly, almost all sooial inter- 
course between those who take oppo- 
site sides, is suspended. The curse of 
civil discord extends to every transac- 
tion of life. The weightiest and the 
most insignificant affairs of ordinary 
business, are alike influenced by its 
malignant spirit ; and it is in the towns 


that the worst influences of this state 
of things prevail. We know of bo- 
roughs in Ireland where the bad feeling' 
engendered at the last election of their 
representative has not yet subsided 
into anything like the common or 
ordinary dissensions that prevail — and 
these towns present a curious and 
lamentable state of society — their po- 
pulation is regularly divided into two 
distinct and separate communities, 
literally holding no intercourse, and 
carrying on no dealings with each 
other — all the relations of life, com- 
mercial and social, are forgotten or 
merged in the political — and the Pro- 
testant and the Roman Catholic, or 
the Conservative and Radical, are as 
completely alienated and estranged 
from each other, as if they did not 
speak the same language, or were not 
subjects of the same king. 

Now we ask of any rational man, is 
this a state of things which it is desi- 
rable to provoke? And we ask any 
honest radical to put his hand to bis 
heart and say whether the provisions 
of the new corporation Jtull do not 
supply abundant provocation for it, 
and then render that provocation per- 
petual. We have spoken of a state of 
society originating in the political 
feeling produced by the election of a 
member of parliament. But how 
much stronger will that feeling be, in 
the election of corporate officers, where 
the townsmen themselves will be the 
candidates — where personal ambition 
w ill be more widely diffused — and, as 
the candidates will be numerous, there 
will be more to feel the personal bit- 
terness of defeat Every municipal 
election will be a struggle in which the 
hottest passions of excited parties will 
be called into deadly action ; and it is 
idle to expect that these passions will 
cool down with the struggle. No ! 
success will aggravate one party into 
insolence — defeat exasperate the other 
into ferocity — all the intercourse of 
life will be disturbed — all the harmony 
of neighbourhood broken through — 
Every corporate town will become a 
hell in which every evil disposition of 
human nature will be excited into its 
most fiendish exhibition — a scene of 
turmoil and malignity from which 
any ri^ht-minded man will flee away. 
And from this state of things there 
can be no rest, or no cessation. With 
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a malicious ingenuity the framers of 
the bill have taken care that the 
inhabitants of these towns shall have 
no peace from their dissensions. They 
ring in their ears the periodical tocsin 
to summon exasperated factions to the 
constantly recurring struggle for vic- 
tory and power. 

We have not space to nrge the many 
considerations connected with this point 
that present themselves to our mind — 
they are considerations which surely 
should have their weight with every 
one who is anxious to soothe those ani- 
mosities which so unhappily keep our 
population at variance. Those who 
sincerely mourn over the dissensions of 
our countrymen, will pause before they 
advocate a measure that must bring 
these dissensions home to every man’s 
door — and mix up into a deadly com- 
pound all the worst elements of civil 
strife — a compound in which even re- 
ligious and political bigotry shall be vi- 
tiated by the intermixture of the still 
baser ingredients of the love of pecula- 
tion and the lust of power. 

We have confined ourselves thus far 
to this one* topic, because it is a topic 
that appeals to no feeling more par- 
tisan than the love of tranquillity, and 
the desire to see Irishmen united — and 
in the name of Ireland— of Ireland too 
long torn by religious feuds — we pro- 
test against the exasperating provisions 
of the ministerial bill. 

But if we pause to inquire into 
the probable character of the new bo- 
dies, we shall find that as they originate 
in dissension they will not be very 
likely, in their continuance, to pro- 
mote the cause of peace. Well have 
they been named, “ normal schools of 
agitation.** With no useful office to 
discharge, their energies will be ex- 
pended upon what is mischievous — we 
do not disguise our apprehensions that 
in many of the towns, tne lowest rabble 
will sway the municipal elections. We 
believe that most of the new munici- 
palities will be in the hands of a party 
opposed to Protestantism and to Bri- 
tish connexion. We mean to give no 
offence to any one when we say, that 
many of them will be under the con- 
trol of the agitating portion of the 
Roman Catholic clergy — and we con- 
fess that we entertain serious appre- 
hensions of the influence which bodies 
so chosen and so directed, may exer 
cise upon the well being of Ireland. — 


We fear that the Trades* Union of thii 
city is not an unfavourable specimen 
of the probable composition of the new 
municipalities — and we confess that we 
are unwilling to legalize and perpetuate 
assemblages of the lowest and most ig- 
norant or our urban population. We 
do not think it for the common weal, 
to array sedition in the robes of civic 
authority. 

In the absence then of any assign- 
able good that can follow from the in- 
corporation of the new bodies, we pro- 
test earnestly against the measure — we 
protest against it for reasons which we 
submit to the candour and commonr 
sense of men of all parries. We allege* 
that the advocates of the measures have 
pointed out no probable good that will 
follow its adoption — we on the other 
hand contend that w*e have stated many* 
and serious evils which apparently are 
certain to ensue. We say that it# 
adoption must at once create the most 
frightful dissensions and heart-burnings 
between the inhabitants of the towns to 
which it is applied — that the bill, while 
it abolishes existing corporations! orr 
account of their exclusive and parrizanr 
character, transfers theirpresent bodies 
even more exclusive ana partisan, ut- 
terly unfit for the possession of the 
municipal franchise — and we say that 
the municipal bodies which it propose* 
to incorporate will be of a character 
most dangerous to the stability of the 
empire, and destructive to the best in- 
terests of the country, and that from 
those bodies there is no reasonable 
prospect of obtaining either an impar- 
tial administration of justice or a due 
management of corporate funds. Now, 
these statements may be controverted, 
and perhaps disproved— but it will not 
do to answer us by the unmeaning cry of 
44 justice must be done to Ireland. — 
Our argument is, that the new mea- 
sure would be gross injustice to Ire- 
land — that there is no measure more 
calculated to injure her — to retard the 
development of her resources — and to 
cause her to retrograde perhaps irre- 
trievably in the march of civilization 

Let onr opponents prove the benefit of 
their plan, before they demand its adop-' 
tion on the ground of justice. 

Before, however, the measure is again 
submitted to Parliament, we shall have 
many opportunities of considering the 
question of Irish corporations. We 
must not forget that we have still the 
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gVpaX constitutional question to allude 
toi— we mean the demand for the re- 
form of the House of Lords, which has 
been made consequent on their refusal 
to consent to the incorporation of the 
new Irish municipalities. 

Now, here we will throw out of con- 
sideration altogether, the language ih 
which this demand has been made, or 
the quarter from which it has emanated, 
and we do so, that we may discuss it 
with the calmness which a constitu- 
tional question demands. We cannot 
help thinking that a very few words 
will Suffice to shew the absurdity of the 
demand — and thii upon general prin- 
ciples, without reference to the imme- 
diate question upon which it has been 
So foolishly raised. 

It will be observed in the outset, 
. that the demand is not for the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords, but its re- 
form. The necessity therefore of a 
second house of legislature is assumed, 
but it is alleged that bv a different, and 
as yet unrevealed mode of constituting 
that house, it may be made more effi- 
cient to discharge the functions for 
which it is designed. 

The only use of two houses of legis- 
lature must be to act as a check upon 
each other. They must therefore de- 
rive their power from different sources ; 
if both are formed by the same consti- 
tuents, it is impossible that they should 
act as a check upon each other. Un- 
less, therefore, they are bodies inde- 
pendent of each other — the existence 
of a double house of legislature is a 
force. We may observe in passing, 
that this was the principle upon which 
the Reform Bill was professedly based, 
that it was essential to the working of 
a balanced constitution, that each of 
the two orders of th& legislature should 
he .independent of the other. 

Now, we ask the reformers of the 
Peerage what is the machinery by 
which they propose to obtain a second 
house of Parliament, independent of 
the first, which shall be less conserva- 
tive than the present House of Lords, 
for the conservatism of that body is the 
crime for which, according to our con- 
stitutionalists, it must be doomed to de- 
struction. 

Suppose it to be settled that the 
House of Lords be made under some 
system an elective body, we presume 
that no one will put forward the absur- 
dity of proposing that the upper cham- 


ber should be returned by a constitu- 
ency more democratic than that which 
elects the lower. To act as a check, it 
must; be chosen by a class of electors 
different from that which are repre- 
sented in the Commons. Now, we 
suppose that the House of Lords were 
made elective to-morrow, and that the 
common-sense principle were adhered 
to — that the electors of the second 
chamber are to be of a class above those 
of the first— and we allege that under 
any possible application of that prin- 
ciple, the elected chamber would con- 
tain a much more overwhelming ma- 
jority of conservatives than, does tl^e 
present House of Lords. 

The simple truth that is involved in 
this argument is, that the present House 
of Peers virtually represents the feel- 
ings and wishes of the great body of 
the intelligence and respectability of 
the nation. This is a truth that should 
be at once the answer to every propo- 
sition for its reform. If the reform is 
not one that is to make it the represen- 
tative of the better classes of the coun- 
try, it is ruinous — if any project of reform 
have this for its object, it is perfectly 
unnecessary. There is in fact no choice 
between the abolition of a second house 
of legislature, and the retaining one at 
least as conservative as we have now. 

We put this matter in a plain com- 
mon-sense point of view, and we cannot 
see that anything will be gained by 
making the House of Peers elective, 
towards producing an accordance with 
the present House of Commons. It is 
impossible to find in the country an 
electoral body to whom the selection of 
an Upper House could be entrusted that 
would not choose one almost purely- 
conservative — and however anxious we 
might be to see the entire country of 
the same mind, it is perhaps better 
for the country, that while parties do 
exist in the state, they shoula be repre-. 
sen ted in both houses. 

It would not be difficult to prove 
that the feeling of the respectable- 
portion of the community is at this 
moment much more adequately repre- 
sented in the House of Lords, than it 
could be under any system of election, 
in which this class should be them- 
selves the electors. We need not 
stop to prove that, of the better por- 
tion of society, the gentry, the mer- 
chants, the yeomanry, and the profes- 
sional and educated classes of the 
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community, there is an immense pre- 
ponderance in favour of Conservative 
opinions-* a preponderance unques- 
tionably much greater than is exhibited 
in the present proportion of parties in 
the Lords. But there is also a small 
minority holding those opinions which 
are called liberal ; and this minority 
finds now a representation in the 
Lords — a representation much more 
than adequate to their relative conse- 
quence, it is true — but still, the mi- 
nority are represented. We question 
if the country were divided into de- 
partments, and a representative sent 
txom the higher classes of electors in 
each to an upper house, whether this 
minority would be represented at all. 

The present position of the two 
bouses is nearly this — the Peers repre- 
sent the property, the respectability, 
and the intellect of the nation — the 
Commons are delegates from its nume- 
rical strength. It must be remembered 
too, that even in the Commons, the 
majority opposing the policy of the 
Peers is a very small one — one which 
every popular election is diminishing — 
and thus it appears that on the side of 
the conservative principles of the 
House of Lords are arrayed almost 
unanimously the better classes of so- 
ciety, (and m this we include the stout 
yeomanry of England,) an immense 
preponderance of the wealthy and edu- 
cated— end very nearly a numerical half 
of the population of the country. 

But we keep to the point we have 
urged — namely, the utter impractica- 
bility of framing any system by which 
an upper house can be chosen in which 
conservative principles will not have 
the ascendancy. Every advance up- 
wards from the point at which the 
franchise is now fixed for the electors 
of the lower house, but brings us to a 
region of purer Conservatism. If the 
demand for reform of the Lords is a 
demand for a radical upper house, 
the demand is sheer absurdity. We 
could understand a cry for the aboli- 
tion of a second chamber altogether— 
we know what men mean when they 
propose a pure and unmixed demo- 
cracy — but we are unable to under- 
stand the process of political notation by 
which it is proposed to solve the 
problem of finding in the present state 
of feeling in Britain, an upper house 
that will not be thoroughly Conser- 
vative. But, indeed, the general prob- 


lem of the peerage reformers is at 
least as startling, for it is nothing more 
or less than this — to find a House of 
Lords that shall discharge the function 
of a second chamber, and act as a 
check upon the Commons, while at the 
same time care must be taken in its 
constitution that it shall never differ 
from their will. If this be not what 
they mean when they demand that the 
Lords be brought into harmony with 
the Commons, their language has no 
meaning at all. 

If ever the time shall unfortunately 
arrive when we entrust the supreme 
power of the state to a single legisla- 
tive assembly that is not controlled by 
another and perfectly independent 
body— the liberties of Britain are gone 
for ever, or pone only to be regained 
by a revolution. All the ingenuity of 
politicians cannot now devise a plan 
oy which an upper house can be con- 
stituted, independent of the Commons, 
that will not be at least as Conserva- 
tive as the present House of Lords. 

We have argued the question, we 
trust, calmly — we have considered the 
proposition for reform of the peerage, as 
if the national mind were not fully de- 
cided upon the subject — but the truth, 
is, that the proposition, if it were seri- 
ously made, would be indignantly 
scouted by all classes. While there 
was a hope that the peers would be 
awed into acquiescence in the projects 
of the ministry, the cry was raised in 
the vain hope of intimidating the no- 
bility of Britain. But when the firm- 
ness of the Lords disappointed this 
foolish expectation, the cry has been, 
by the most respectable of its sup- 
porters, abandoned, or at least in- 
definitely adjourned. We are now 
told that the nation is not yetpre pared 
for this great question. A few years 
more of liberal principles — a little on- 
ward in the march of intellect — a little 
more familiarity with the revolutionary 
maxims, say the prophets of the move- 
ment, and the people will be ready to 
entertain it. Miserable expectation ! 
Vain prediction! The love of her 
constitution is too deep a principle in 
the breast of Britain — a principle 
which is the lesson of centuries, and 
cannot be unlearned in a day. It w ill 
require something more than a few 
aphorisms of a vain philosophy to un- 
tcach it. A great nation canuot be 
brought at once to cast down all the 
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dignities to which its homage for many 
generations has been paid, or to break 
up the institutions which fostered its 
infancy, and still strengthens its ma- 
turity. It is in vain to tell us that 
these are privileges which the people 
have no interest in supporting. The 
people themselves do not think so — 
they ought not to give a moment’s 
credence to the falsehood. The privi- 
leges of the Peers — the rights of the 
Commons — the prerogatives of the 
Crown — these are the constitution, 
and the constitution is the people’s. 
To whatever part of our history we 
look, we find the nobles of Britain as- 
sociated with the proudest of our na- 
tional honours, and with the best of 
our national rights. Whether in as- 
serting the liberty of the subject— in 
upholding the purity of religion — or in 
vindicating the independence of justice, 
from the charter of Runnymede to the 
Bill of Rights — the peers have been 
ever foremost in the cause of liberty 
and the constitution ; and as a nation 
W'e are not yet ready — we never will 
be ready — to efface these records of the 
past. We are not prepared to hew 
down the ancestral pillars that have 
so long supported and harmonised 
with the sacred edifice of our constitu- 
tion, at least until we examine the 
nature of the props by which it is pro- 
posed to replace them. 

One or two words upon the collision 
which has passed over so quietly, and 
ended— as all collisions will end — in the 
Commons acquiescing in the just pri- 
vileges of the Peers. In the name of 
two millions of Irish Protestants — in 
the name of many Roman Catholics, 
who dare not tell how they hate the 
tyranny of agitation, we thank the 
Lords for having done justice to Ire- 
land, and saved her from the infliction 
which the recklessness of factious am- 
bition had prepared for her. Let it 
not be supposed that their policy has 
not found many warm supporters here. 
Almost all that is respectable in Irish 
society has looked upon it with ap- 

K robation ; and the only class in Ire- 
ind that deserve the name of yeo- 
manry are on their side. The voice of 
the agitators must not be mistaken for 
that of the Irish nation. Of those 
capable of forming a judgment upon 
any political question, the great ma- 
jority approve of their act ; and we are 
persuaded that when a little time for 
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reflection has been afforded, almost 
all men of all parties will acquiesce in 
the prudence and justice of the course 
they have pursued. 

Lord Haddington, in presenting a 
petition from the citizens of Dublin 
against the ministerial bill, made some 
most judicious observations on a point 
which, he most properly remarked, bad 
not been sufficiently attended to — the 
forbearance and moderation which has 
been shewn by the Protestants of Ire- 
land. It must be remembered that the 
corporations are now in their hands, 
secured to them by royal charter, and 
recognised by the act of union. No 
charges of malversation of trust have 
generally been established against 
those corporations ; the crime alleged 
against them by the hostile commission 
was their exetasiveoess, and this was 
certainly to be charged upon their 
founders, who chartered them as 
strongholds of the English interest. 
But when it seemed wise to abolish 
these corporations, no murmur was 
raised by the Irish Protestants against 
a measure which they might with jus- 
tice regard as an invasion of their 
rights; but, leaving this matter to be 
dealt with as the legislature might see 
best for the interests and the peace of 
Ireland, they only prayed that the 
powers and privileges which were 
taken from the Protestants might not 
be transferred to their opponents. 

And transferred we sincerely trust 
they never will be. The Peers have 
exhibited a firmness and resolution that 
augurs well for the constitution. It 
needed the exhibition of firmness some- 
where to afford a rallying point for the 
sound-hearted among the people. The 
time has come when we must take 
our stand on principle, and throw our- 
selves fearlessly on the good sense and 
the good feeling of the people for sup- 
port. Sir Robert Peel has nobly set 
the example upon this very question 
of the privileges of the peers ; and we 
feel persuaded that the people of Eng- 
land will respond to his appeal. There 
is among that people a spirit of attach- 
ment, of high-minded devotion to their 
constitution, that will not permit any 
party to moot with impunity questions 
of organic change ; and if the Conser- 
vatives, both in Lords and Commons 
have the wisdom to rely sufficiently 
upon the people, the people will soon 
learn to rely confidently upon them. • 
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Wb grow every day fonder and fonder 
of the German Muse. True, we did, 
in a former paper; reprobate that prac- 
tice of 44 darkening counsel by words 
without knowledge,” in which some 
Tranadpine poets and philosophers 
have soraassed not only the Man of 
Uz, in the ancient days, but every 
man of us in the modern. “ We 
have,” as Burke flatteringly announces 
of his anti-GaHican contemporaries, 
" real hearts of flesh and blood beating 
in our bosoms,” and cannot afford a 
cordial welcome to those flitting and 
gibbering phantoms of sentiment that 
visit us in a garb, compared with 
which the Coat of Darkness in the 
Nursery-story seems a garment for the 
Angel Gabriel. But our dislike for 
the style Germanesque has never in- 
terfered with our admiration of the 
style German. Vive Ic sublime was 
always — who dares deny it ? — our in- 
eraseable devise . And at worst we 
are not bound to despise all that we 
cannot understand. Neither must the 
delinquents we reprehended be con- 
demned en masse . The stepping-stone 
that stands midway between the Sub- 
lime and the Misty should not be 
placed upon a level with that which 
separates the Sublime and the Ridicu- 
lous. The last infallibly prostrates a 
stalker, no matter how good an under- 
standing he may have been on with 
his stilts the moment before ; the first 
only elevates him to the clouds. The 
Misty is, in fact, as it strikes us, but a 
loftier species of the Sublime. Where 
one begins, and the other ends, it may 
be difficult to state ; but each will be 
uniformly found to have some affinity 
with the other. Nothing is perhaps 
wholly and hopelessly unintelligible, if 
onr indolence or incapacity do not 
make it so. The key to every enigma, 
wc should recollect, is only hidden, 
not lost. The treasures of the Great 
Deep are now garnered up in caverns, 
to the end that when at last laid bare 
for inspection, their magnificence may 
the more irresistibly dazzle all eyes. 
The retirement of 44 Glorious Apollo” 
behind a curtain of cloud superinduces 
a temporary eclipse ; but the heavens 


are not the less blue beneath. In 
other words, Poetiy, about which set 
much has been said, at such great 
length, to such little purpose, is at all 
times — Poetry; and where its “serious 
sayings darken to the mystical,” we 
shall not quarrel with those who refer 
a portion of the obscurity to the li- 
mitedness of the reader’s faculties. As 
Poetry we hail it, welcome it, and pay 
it homage ; and though we may regret 
to hear it speak a language unfamiliar 
to our ear, w*e must ever recognize 
with delight the thrilling tone whose 
magic Poetry from the beginning of 
ages has monopolized. 

The truth is — for in the end we are 
all driven to the truth — that though 
the German poets are in too many in- 
stances chargeable with strange obscu- 
rities of expression, there is another 
and a worse fault which, since we have 
begun to study them more intimately, 
we trace even more generally through- 
out their writings. This fault, for 
want of a fitter name, we shall call 
prosmess. But a definition of German 
rosiness, as it is found in poetry, is, 
e it noted, one of those things that a 
single dash of the pen is apt to ac- 
complish more hurriedly than happily. 
How to convey an adequate notion of 
it we do not know. Stupidity is one 
thing, and senility is another ; while 
dreaminess lays claim to an indivi- 
duality distinct from that of either of 
the twain. Now the peculiarity of 
the German poet, and that which ren- 
ders him very insufferable is, not so 
much that he manages to effect an 
amalgamation of all the three, as that 
he dishes up the gallimaufry with a 
ludicrous air of solemnity, and lays it 
down before you after the fashion of a 
suburban ale-draper, whose 44 Pay on 
delivery” is a notification that he con- 
siders you are getting to the full as 
good as you brought. One is re- 
minded of the Barmecide in the 
Arabian tale, who presided over a 
sumptuous banquet of empty platters; 
or, more appropriately, of Chama- 
licewah, King of the Tonga Islands, 
while strutting up and dowu before 
his court in the old, red, lead-buttoned 
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coat of a common English soldier. 
Our own literature — thanks even to 
our dulness ! — has nothing like to this. 
Dr. Johnson we believe it was who 
ridiculed the idea of throwing the 
words : 

Come, lay your knife and fork across your 
plate, 

into the form of an iambic line. But 
even the sickliest English namby- 
pambyism is remarkable for a keeping, 
a coherence, a congruity of parts, 
which, though insufficient to rescue it 
from contempt, prevents it from 
shocking as a monstrosity. The Ger- 
man, on the other hand, is just as re- 
markable for the absence of this co- 
herence. Both are bad; but although 
if we were required to patronise one 
or the other we should so far deviate 
from the venerable custom of “choosing 
the lesser of two evils,” as to select 
neither, we confess we should readily 
damn the second to a deeper gulf of 
oblivion than we should the first. 'A 
has la bagatelle, mats au diable la sottisc. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We 
cannot object to the employment of 
prose-language in poetry, where it is 
in character, or may be essential to 
the integrity of the poem. All that 
we insist upon is, that we have a right 
to repudiate it where the poet, in the 
plenitude of his emptyheadedness, tries 
to pass it off upon us as the most feli- 
citous of all modes for the develop- 
ment of poetical conceptions. And is 
not the imposture now r rather too 
common in Germany ? Is it or is it 
not true, true to the letter, that more 
than a moiety of all the productions of 
all the German poets are beneath criti- 
cism — that they are a stigma upon the 
national taste — that they bear about the 
same resemblance to poetry which a 
collection of visages chiselled out of 
a timber-log by some bungling booby, 
less accustomed to the chisel than to 
the pick-axe, might bear to the “ hu- 
man face diviuc” of Greece or Asia ? 
With great confidence uve assert that 
it is ; and we challenge contradiction 
from any literary authority in exist- 
ence. We allude not now to those 
outrageous violations of the Aristote- 
lian canon — the standing reproach of 
German literature — which everybody 
has heard of and nobody palliates. 
These are diagnostics peculiar to 


diseased intellect, and nothing besides; 
.and a reflecting mind will no more 
find fault with them than with the 
ravings of lunacy. They are attempts 
to illustrate whatever is most senseless 
in theory, or least tangible in principle, 
and, of course, to be uniform, must be 
absurd. We speak merely of the 
comparative dryness and insipidity of 
German poetry generally. And how 
dry, how insipid this is, let those tell 
who having studied it au fond, are best 
qualified to pass judgment on it. 
Common-places that the car grows in- 
tolerant of in conversation, -—driftless 
paradoxes— clumsy descriptions — lack- 
a-daisiacal lamentations— rnodomontade 
—puerility — nonsense — these are the 
stock in trade of the German poet ; 
and if any one wonder that his busi- 
ness should ever be a flourishing one, 
let it be borne in mind that he, the 
same poet, is the exception to the rule 
that 44 a prophet hath no honor in his 
own country,” — and this not, of course, 
because of his own deserts, but be- 
cause of his lieber Deutschland's im- 
memorial pronencss to patronize all 
sorts of common-places, driftless para- 
doxes, lack-a-daisiacal lamentations, 
rhodomontade, puerility and nonsense. 
Were it otherw ise, where were the six- 
compound-epithetted Tiedge, with his 
baffling nouns, about as tangible as 
shadows ; or Holty, who, whenever 
we indulge in a rural stroll with him, 
grows enthusiastic upon horseponds 
and haystacks? How had it fared 
with Klopstock, whose feeble phrase- 
ology is only the more pitiable for its 
feebleness, because for a space it dupes 
ear and eye with a semblance of force ? 
Or with &iirger the celebrated, whose 
platitude, save in two or three of his 
oallads and lyrical pieces, is alas ! un- 
endurable ? Or what had become of 
those twin-giants, Werner and Scbu- 
bart; seeing that neither of them 
knows what to do with bis club, unless 
he sit down upon the highway and 
split pebbles with it? Or of Tieck, 
who, rich and imaginative beyond all 
praise as his prose is, was the first 
writer whose poems ever helped us to 
a perfect conception of the meauing 
of the word twaddle t Or of Nova- 
11 is — but no— erroneous as the views of 
Novalis were with regard to the na- 
ture of poetry, we cannot doubt that if 
he had lived, his comprehensive un- 
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demanding would have corrected of trees in a garden, and begs to be 
them. Time will yet gather the ashes informed whether they can prepare a 
of Novalis in an urn apart : in the commodious place beneath their shade 
meantime let not common hands pre- for him to repose in, forasmuch as he 
sume to weigh them. is "a life-weary man.*’ The reply of 

Schiller, in one of his ballads, intro- the trees is, that they have good rea- 
duces a man who takes a human head son to bewail old times, because they 
out of a wallet, or some such receptacle, no longer eqjoy in the garden the 
and another who guts a fish and finds a same health and spirits tnat fell to 
ring in its entrails. Where poetry is their lot when they were blithe and 
based upon historical incident, it may young in the forest. Never suppose, 
be said, the minuteness of detail be- good reader, that here a snake lurks in 
comes a thing of course. True; but the grass; the pen of la Motte 
why create the necessity that makes it Fouqu6 is innocent of satire. The 
a thing of course? when a Solon colloquy appears modelled upon that 
puts on a fool’s cap he must shake the described in the Merry Wives of Wind- 
oells ; but men or sense will wonder tor: H I went up to her and called 
why he put on the cap at all. Mum ; she cried Budget ” But the 

Heine, lacking matter for a stanza, goes Baron, no doubt, before he put it in 
out to inspeetthe sea and sky, andthen type, was at the trouble of ascertain- 
and there, bursting into a Delhi Cruscan in£ how fat trees are in the habit of 
extacy, he declares that the waves are shifting their positions to suit the con- 
like green horses with silver manes ; venience of loungers, and also to what 
and mat the M eternal sun,” in the extent a man tired of life may be re- 
44 eternal blue” above his head is 44 the freshed by sitting under a sycamore. 
Rose of Heaven, the fierily-blooming.” Ludwig Uhland is the most distin- 
Ex pede Herculem — we need not mul- guished poet now alive in Germany, 
tiply examples. But this is the ave- We have opened a volume, as broad 
rage tone of German poetry when it as it is long, of his works, at a little 
treats of suns, and seas, and sofortb. poem entitled Emkehr , viz : Turning - 
In a ditty by the Baron de la Motte m, or Stopping as a guest at a tavern. 
Fouqu6 a saunterer, with his chin Of the same the following is a correct 
upon the top of a wall, accosts a clump literal translation : 

With a tavern-keeper, wonderfully mild, 

Staid I lately as guest : 

His sign was a Golden Apple 
On a long bough. 

It was the good Apple-tree 
At which I took up my quarters ; 

With sweet food and fresh froth 
Did he nourish me well. 

There came into his greenhouse 
Many lightwinged guests ; 

They tripped it freely, and banquetted, 

And sung to the best of their ability. 

I found a sweet repose-giving bed 
On delicate, green mats : 

The tavern-keeper covered me himself 
With his cool shadow. 

I asked him what the reckoning was ; 

And he shook his head : 

Blessings on him always 

From hat-crown to shoe-sole I 
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** Do you know, you ignorant woman,” 
asks Mons. Jourdain of his wife in 
Moliere’s Bourgeois GentUhomme , “ do 
you know what it is that 1 am talking 
at this moment, what it is that I have 
been talking ever since I opened my 
mouth ?' “Yes, certainly ; downright 
balderdash,” answers the lady. “ Not 
at all, you stupid being,” exclaims her 
husband; “it is prose: 1 have been 
talking prose the whole day to you. 
Every thing we say must ne either 
poetry or prose : whatever is not prose 
is poetiy, and whatever is not poetry 
is prose.’ 1 Nothing can be clearer. 


Uhland might get by heart the valu- 
able aphorism of Mons. Jourdain with 
vast advantage to his future labours. 
But what is the gist of the five stanzas 
we have quoted ? Or were they perhaps 
produced at the early age of six? 
There is no prefatory announcement 
saying so. What is the gist of them ? 
If any body be but good enough to 
tell us we shall feel thankful, and pour 
* blessings on him always from hat- 
crown to shoe-sole.” 

Tieck puzzles us yet more. Look, 
for example, at his little piece, Der 
Wanderer. 


In the rush of winds on a stilly night (!) 

Goes forth a wanderer. 

He sighs, and weeps, and treads so gingerly ! 

And calls to the stars — 

My bosom heaves ; my heart is heavy ; 

In silent loneliness, 

The Whence and the Whither unknown to me, 
I pass on through joy and sorrow. 

Ye little golden stars, 

Yc remain for ever distant from me, 

Distant, distant. 

And ah ! I confided in you so gladly ! 

Thereupon something tinkles round about him ; 

And the night grows brighter ; 

Already he feels his heart not so heavy. 

He thinks he has lately awakened. 

O Man ! thou art far from and near to us, 

But alone thou art not. 

Wert thou to confide in us thine eye would see 
Often our stilly light. 

We, little golden stars. 

Are not for ever distant from thee. 

Gladly, gladly 
Do the stars think of thee. 


But enough of this maudlin drivel. 

Altogether the prosiuess of German 
poetry may be regarded as the un- 
sightliest blotch upon the surface of 
that poetry. Tell not this in Leipsic — 
publish it not in the streets of Stut- 
gard — but believe it nevertheless. If 
the Germans, for the credit of their 
literature, be anxious to get rid of 
such an eye-sore, they must by all 
means discourage the further disfigu- 
rations of the blotchers. They must 
give countenance to none but men of 
lucid, and stern, and straightforward 
intellect, who are capable not only of 
thinking, but of thinking severely , and 
who possess, moreover, the power of 
making such a display of their 


thoughts before the world as neither 
they nor the world need be ashamed 
of. When such men alone are popu- 
lar through Germany, Germany will, 
properly speaking, be a poetical na- 
tion. Until then she may solace her- 
self with the consciousness that the 
dreamers and dawdlers she patronises 
have already acquired an illustrious 
reputation at home, and will acquire 
the same reputation abroad, as long as 
nobody knows anything more about 
them than their names. 

But how happens it that the taste of 
the German public should not have 
long since decided upon the applica- 
bility of this or that subject, of these 
materials or those, to the purposes of 
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poetry? The question is naturally asked, vated sentiments for plain and stupid 
and easily answered. The German ones. 

public have never cared to pronounce The indolence we have spoken of 
any decision upon the matter. In the as characterising the German publie 
earlier stages of their advancement in must of course react upon the German 
literature they were notoriously iucom- poet. It must in a great measure pa- 
petent to pronounce any. Throughout ralyse in himself all incentives to ex- 
the entire of the seventeenth centuiy, traordinary exertion. If his pur- 
those classes who were at all distin- chasers are contented with the Me- 
guished from the crowd by intellect or diocre, with the Paltry even, why 
education, were marshalled under op- should he tire his spirits and exhaust 
posing literary leaders, no one of whom his energies in endeavouring to inocu- 
ever understood what it was that he late them with a reverence for the 
was doing, excepting whenever he Transcendant ? Motives to the per- 
tilted against and overthrew an adver- petration of such folly as this are 
sary. For a great portion of the hardly ever sufficiently numerous un- 
eighteenth the contest among the der the circumstances. The German 
combatants was a struggle to determine poet may not be always behindhand in 
whether the English or the French a desire to lead universal opinion cap- 
were to be considered as the models tive. But applause is so very easily 
for Germans ; just as if the shadow of attainable a jewel in his country that 
a necessity existed that men in pos- he never dreams of paying a higher 
session of a copious and vigorous lan- price for it than his neighbours pay. 
guage should hire foreign prompters He would rather be simply praised to 
to show them in what way the obvious the skies for dipping his pen a dozen 
principles of common sense and po- times a day in the inkstana, than laud- 
etical beauty were to be developed ed to the tenth heaven for dipping it a 
through the medium of it And to- hundred times a day. His ambition 
day, though the progress of mental and love of ease enter into a mutual 
cultivation has achieved much, and compromise of principle, and the pub- 
though reviews and reviewers abound lie are the dupes of the compact. Such 
in the land, the people of Germany a pococurante spirit as his may seem to 
are too indolent to interest themselves be enviable. It is despicable. In con- 
in a question, the settlement of which, trusting the condition of the German 
judging from the past, may, to be sure, poet with that of the English we must 
appear to all but the enthusiastic ut- acknowledge that the genuine and 
terly hopeless. They take what is sterling advantage abides with the 
given them, and take it satisfied and English. The German poet is hugged 
gratified, for they can get nothing bet- and fondled out of his proper inde- 
ter, and, were they even to get some- pendence. He is beslavered with the 
thing better, they would not at ouce slime of popular adulation, until he 
perceive the advantage. The system, becomes a spectacle for the pity of the 
it must be allowed, though it has no rational. The English poet is left to 
tendency to extend the celebrity of himself He is cast upon his own re- 
tire poet, is agreeable and accommo- sources. He is compelled to make 
dating enough, so far as his immediate head against all obstacles ; and his 
interests are concerned. Not he, but power to annihilate those obstacles is 
his translator is to be commiserated, made, and fitly made, the test of his 
Most to be commiserated of all is his genius. The consequence is that he 
English translator, who, having the either attains eminence and celebrity, 
severest judges in Europe for his or is thrown down, trampled on and 
critics, is often reduced to the neces- forgotten, as Nature intended. It is 
sity of either making himself ridicu- all (among us) just as it ought to 
lous by his desperate fidelity, or cri- be. There is no error more decided 
minal by his departures from it, how- than that of supposing that a mind of 
ever marvellously these may improve a great and original tone requires what 
the original — as in five instances out is called encouragement or patronage, 
of six they do, and by a process of no On the contrary, such a mind should 
more magical skill than is involved in voluntarily erect an impassable barrier 
the substitution of brilliant arid ele- between its own operations and any 
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support that others might be inclined for our own attempts to be quite out 
to tender it. All support of the kind, of the question. The entire weight of 
like that which the ivy affords to the the blame rests upon the authors from 
oak, would, in fact, have a latent ten- whom we versify. We cannot, like 
dency to impair its vigorousness. Po- the experimentalist in Gulliver, under- 
pular favour too frequently bereaves take to extract a greater number of 
its idol of that freedom of thought sunbeams from a cucumber than it is 
without which it is impossible for any in the habit of yielding. Beyond the 
man to calculate upon the ability of mere ability to classify, the discern- 
accomplishing an enduring benefit for ment necessary for selecting and re- 
his fellow-men. It is like the Mag- jecting, there is neither labour nor 
netic Mountain in the Persian Tale, knowledge that we will submit to be 
which mariners hailed at a distance tasked for. Still we uniformly do. the 
with delight, but which, as they ap- best we can both for ourselves and our 
proached more and more within the originals. The maker of the volume 
sphere of its influence, drew out from now before us, for instance, may hold 
tneir ship all its nails and clench-bolts, no very exalted rank among the poets 
and thus left it to drift or founder, of his native land. He is im imitator 
And if the pinnace of the German of the very imitable Uhland,— a pupil 
poet, after living its hour in the sun- also of the Matthissonian school— a 
shine, goes down and is seen no more, lover, that is, of Nature, sparrows and 
where lies the wonder? We know trochaics. But it is our business to 
where the blame lies. east a veil over his blemishes, and 

It may be inferred from what we bring forward nothing but his excel- 
have said that we are dissatisfied with fences, or what we presume to be 
ourselves for having undertaken these such. Whether we shall be successful 
Anthologia. But we have always in our first sample we cannot say. 
considered any deprecation of censure 

Cie fMfenigfrt Bell. 

Hark ! through the midnight lonely 
How tolls- the convent-bell ! 

But, ah ! no Summer-breeze awakes the sound. 

The beating of the heavy hammer only 
Is author of the melancholy knell 
That startles the dull ear for miles around. 

How such a bell resembles 
The drooping poet's heart ! 

Thereon must Misery's hammer drearily jar, 

Ere the deep melody that shrinks and trembles 
Within its daedal chambers can impart 
Its tale unto the listless world afar. 

And, woe is me ! too often 
Hath such a bell alone. 

At such an hour, with such disastrous tongue, 

Power to disarm the hearts despair, and soften 
Its chords to music ; even as now its tone 
Inspires me with the lay I thus have sung. 

“ Kemer,” says Bernays, “ is a lyric we prefer elevated and healthy feel- 
poet in the true sense of the word. A ings to u gentle” and “ amiable ' 1 ones, 
feeling of the gentlest and most amia- In the greater number of these poems 
ble kind predominates in all his poems, Kemer does little else than weep, 
while he skims but lightly over the listen to birds and brooks, hide him- 
external objects of his muse, whether self in hedges, and apostrophise the 
in joy or sorrow.” Very good ; but zodiac. His Dichtungcn may be 
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teid to be. made up of an ag- with pillow-eases or potato-ridges. Its 
gregate collection of Thranen , Vogel , business is to enshrine great sentiments 
Blumen , Bache, and Sterne , with here and superb delineations in the eternal 
and there a Grab to bury himself in ; crystal of a peculiar form of expres- 
for he dies off six or eight times, and sion. The form may subsist where 
of course retreats into a sarcophagus the sentiments and delineations are 
on each occasion, until he thinks it wanting, but its Value will be upon a 
time to come out again and exhibit par witn that of the casket when the 
himself as large as life to his acquaint- jewel is absent There are a few such 
once. Kerner is a great favorite with caskets up and down through this 
the good people of Suabia ; but he book. What the following contains 
ought to recollect that poetry has no we know not ; but, if merely paste, it 
more necessary connexion with graves, is at all events, pretty, and should not 
birds, and tear-dropping, than it has be trodden on too hastily. 

Cite ttffanhem'tf Chant* 

Now bubbles- and glisters 
The last cup of wine. 

Adieu, beloved sisters 
And brothers of mine. 

My boyhood’s green valleys. 

My father’s grey halls ! 

Where Liberty rallies 
My destiny calls. 

The sun never stands. 

Never slackens bis motion; 

He travels all lands 
Till he sinks in the ocean ; 

The stars cannot rest ; 

The wild winds have no pillow, 

And the shore from its breast 
Ever flings the blue billow. 

So Man in the harness 
Of Fortune must roam, 

And far in the Farness 
Look out for his home. 

Unresting and errant, 

West, East, South and North, 

The liker his parent, 

The weariless Earth ! 

Though he hears not the words of 
The language he loves. 

He keiis the blithe birds of 
His Fatherland’s groves : 

Old voices are singing 
From river and rill. 

And flowrets are springing 
To welcome him still. 

And Beauty’s dear tresses 
Are lovely to view. 

And Friendship still blesses 
The soul of the True * 

And Love, too, so garlands 
- The wanderer’s dome 
That the farthest of hr lands 
To him is ’a home. 

Vol. VII. si 
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Die Vier toahnsinnigen Briider, whe- the original, makes 
ther a sketch from fancy or memory, elegance, 
it graphically done. Our version, like 

Cie Jfouv Stofot 38rot$er*. 

Dried, as ’twere, to skeleton-chips. 

In the Madhouse found I Four : 

From their white and shrivelled lips 
Cometh language never more. 

Ghastly, stony, stiff, each brother 
Gazes vacant on the other ; 

Till the midnight-hour be come ; 

Bristles then erect their hair. 

And the lips all day so dumb 
Utter slowly to the air, 

44 Dies tree , dies ilia, 

Solvet seclum in favilla .” 

Four bold brothers once were these. 
Riotous and reprobate, 

Whose rakehellisn revelries 
Terrified the more sedate. 

Ghostly guide and good adviser 
Tried m vain to make them wiser. 

On his deathbed spake their sire, 

44 Hear your father from his tomb? 
Rouse not God’s eternal ire ; 

Ponder well the Day of Doom, 

Dies tree , dies ilia, 

Solvet seclum in favilla. 9 * 

So spake he, and died : the Four 
All unmoved beheld him die. 

Happy he ! — his labours o’er, 

He was ta’en to bliss on high. 

While his sons, like very devils 
Loosed from Hell, pursued their revels. 

Still they courted each excess 
Atheism and Vice could dare ; 
Ironhearted, feelingless, 

Not a hair of theirs grew greyer. 

44 Live,” they cried , 44 while Life enables ! 
God and devil alike are fables !” 

Once at midnight as the Four 
Riotously reeled along. 

From an open temple-door 
Streamed a flood of holy song. 

44 Cease, ye hounds, your yelling noises !" 
Cried the devil by their voices. 

Through the temple vast and dim 
Goes the unhallowed greeting, while 
Still the singers chant their hymn. 

Hark ! it echoes down the aisle — 

44 Dies tree , dies ilia , 

Solvet seclum in favilla * 
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On the instant stricken as 
By the wrath of God they stand, 

Each dnH eyeball fixed like glass, 

Mute eacn eye, unnerved each hand, 

Blanched their hair and wan their features. 

Speechless, mindless, idiot creatures ! 

And now, dried to skeleton-chips. 

In the Mad-cell sit the Four, 

Moveless : — from their blasted lips 
Cometh language never more. 

Ghastly, stony, stiff, each brother 
Gazes vacant on the other ; 

Till the midnight-hour be come ; 

Bristles then erect their hair, 

And their lips, all day so dumb. 

Utter slowly to the air, 

44 Dies tree, dies ilia , 

Solvet sechm in favilla .” 

A narrative of a different class is the Legend of Das treue Ron. It is 
abort, and not without merit 

€$t dMtfrftil Ipteett* 

Graf Turneck, after a toilsome ride 
By night in a chapel desired to bide. 

The chanel it stood in a greenwood deep : 

In this, thought the Graf, may I safely sleep. 

There lay in the vault of the chapel narrow 
A king who had died of a poisoned arrow. 

The Graf he sprang from his horse on the plain. 

And be said, 41 Graze here rill I come again.’* 

The portal oped with a gnarring sound ; 

Deep stillness reigned in the vault around. 

The Graf in a niche of the aged wall 
Discovered a coffin and crumbling pall. 

41 Here by the Dead may the Living be borne ; 

I rest on this coffin till dawn of morn.’' 

The Graf lav down, a stranger to fear, 

On the mouldering planks of the royal bier. 

The sun came over the mountains red ; 

The Graf came never ; the Graf was dead. 

Three hundred years have rolled and more. 

And the steed still tarries before the door. 

The chapel is hasting to swift decay, 

But the steed grazes yet in the moon’s blue ray. 
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Which legend is followed by another, entitled 

€\ )t XUng* 

With divers paladins and knights of fame, 

Assembled to do fealty to tne throne 
And crown of Andalusia’s King, there came 
A foreign cavalier, alone, unknown. 

The stranger wore upon his hand a ring ; 

The like for lustrousness hath no man seen ; 

It glittered like a talismanic thing, 

Dazing all eyes by its unearthly sheen. 

In King Alonzcfs crown that day stood sparkling 
An opal of the purest ray, I wiss ; 

Yet seemed it to spectators faint and darkling 
And of a dusky radi&nce matched with this. 

“ Slaves, treasures, lands— whatever Man holds dear 
I give thee as its price 1” exclaimed the King. 

In vain. Indelible, the Cavalier 
Smiled at all offers and retained his ring. 

« Ho, Guzman I” — and the Sovereign gave command; 

“ Thy scymitar is eloquent — begone ! 

And place before my throne the stranger’s hand, 

But see the marvelkniB jewel be thereon l” 

The bright blade flashed-fit fell — already welled 
From his heart's caves the stranger’s purple blood. 

When ...... the hall darkened, and all eyes beheld 

The devil standing where the Knight had stood ! 

And the blood boomed in billows through the hall, 

And the r^d ring waxed wide till it became 
A Circular Hell ; and King, Court, Castle, all, . 

Sank, amid crashing thuuders, in its flame. 

p a h !— the scent of the sulphur half spot— the charmingest valley ! — bird- 
stifles us. After this we must step less and brookless, too, for once. — 
out and take a mouthful of fresh air Hark! we hear h voice—* 
somewhere. And here is a delightful 

Cl >e Marten tfmt fafce* not. 

“ Where dost thou idly wander ? 

What doest thou moping yonder P 
Leave those bald peaks and join thy friends below ! 

Thy garden-bowers look chilly ; 

Rose, hyacinth nor lily 

Can bud where mists are thick and bleak winds blow. 

The valley-gardens flourish : 

Rich rains and sunbeams nourish 
The laughing children of the meads and dell-*. 

Each bud outblooms the other ; 

And sister-flower and brother 
Tinkle in Zephyr’s ear their sweetest bells. 
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But on the mountains wither 
All flowers thou takest thither : 

Lifeless they lie and will revive no more. 

Doth not their fate dismay thee ? 

Come down, come down, I pray thee. 

And leave the wreck thou vainly mournest o’er P 

The gardener heard, unheeding. 

The valley-tenant pleading ; 

Spell-fettered as in some dim dream he stood, 

Until the gold and dun light 
Which tracks the waning sunlight 
Shed o’er the floor of Heaven its gorgeous flood. 

And, as the shades descended 
And Day and Dusk were blended. 

And Fancy shaped wild wonders in the sky, 

And each cloud-woven streamer 
Floated aloft, the dreamer 
Gazed on the firmament with tranced eye. 

“ There , earth-enamoured stranger,” 

He cried, u thy mountain-ranger 
Hit garden only glories to behold! 

Appear these bowers so chilly ? 

Can hyacinth nor lily 

Spring up in yon full fields of blue and gold ? 

These be the bowers my spirit 
Shall one bright day inherit ; 

There stands for me an undecaying dome, 

Seest notits pillars gleaming r 
Seest not its pennons streaming ? 

Go ! grovel in thy vale : I know my home !” 

The poet himself again becomes the burthen of his own ditty. — 

&rtn m*. 

I slumbered in the moonless midnight hour ; 

And in my dream f lay, 

Methought, reclining in a sunlit bower, 

Circled with flowrets gay. 

Awaking, I looked forth. I saw the trees 
Reft Of their leafy worth ; 

I heard the hissing of the rains, as these 
Pelted the naked earth. 

Again I slumbered. In a lovely land. 

Breathing soft Summer airs, 

I stood. Warm friends about me pressed my hand, 
And I pressed theirs. 

Awaking, I beheld the assassin near, 

Armed with the deadly knife. 

Was it the phantom of a sudden fear ? 

No ! ’twas a shape of Life. 


15$ 
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Oh ! might I bid thee now farewell for avc. 

Illusive scene of pain ! 

My 'world is all within — without alway 
I seek for it m vain ! 


Such was, erewhile, the dreary song I sang. 
When but betrayed by one ; 

Soon two proved false, and with a double pang 
I dragged Existence on. 

But ah ! the broken vows I since bewail 
No lay, though long, could sing ; 

The wearied fingers in their task would fail 
Upon the mournful string. 


Most people besides Kcmer make 
retensions to the faculty of dreaming; 
ut we have never yet bad the happi- 
ness to meet with any one who knew 
how to dream properly. For our- 
selves we lament to state that the 
Rip-Van- Winklish soundness of oor 
slumbers for eleven hours out of the 
twenty-four effectually prevents us 
from dreaming at all. We are not 
excitable even by opium, though we 
have repeatedly devoured stupendous 
quantities of that drug — and we now 
begin to despair of ever becoming a 
vision-seer. Once, and once only in 
the course of our life did Somnus 
mount guard so negligently on the 
citadel of our imagination as to allow 
Morpheus to enter it ; but oh ! that 
was a glorious moment, when we be- 
held Stamboul arise before our mind's 
eye in all its multifarious gorgeousness, 
glittering with mosques, kiosks, mina- 
rets, temples, turrets, and the rest of 
them! We surveyed them with ex- 
tacy. We knew that we were dream- 
ing, and that we might perpetrate any 
devilment with impunity. 44 Here, to 
all appearance, we are," we exclaimed; 
4< the streets are redolent with life 
around us ; the firm earth is resonant 
under our boot — the sun hath a saffron, 
but clear brightness in Heaven — and 
yet all this is the merest sham— for we 
are at this moment at home in our 
own bedchamber, a thousand miles 
from hence. What is to withhold us, 
if we please, from annihilating this 
proud city by the breath of our nos- 
trils ? First, however, let us signalize 
ourselves in some less startling way." 
Our attention was by-and-by attracted 
by a colossal pillar, inscribed with sen- 
tences from the Dutch poets. How 


absurd ! thought we ; this must not 
be, — and exerting our volition, the 
pillar disappeared. A moment after- 
wards, however, we recollected the pe- 
culiar prerogatives of a dreamer's ima- 
gination ; and we smiled. A man 
then came by, bestriding a rhinoceros. 
This time we were not to be hoaxed ; 
and we merely demanded of the rhi- 
noceros whether he was going to hunt. 
44 Following the horn, at least,” an- 
swered the rhinoceros; and we laughed 
so intemperately at this piece of wit 
that death appeared for a time almost 
inevitable. In the midst of our con- 
vulsions a Spahi approached us, and 
asked us, in English, if we were not 
the scoundrel who had picked his 
portmanteau an hour before of a dia- 
mond tobacco-box. 44 Go — haw! haw! 
haw ! — to the devil,” we replied, half 
suffocated. In an instant tie cocked 
and levelled his carbine. 44 Do your 
worst, non-entity !” said we ; 44 we are 
— ho ! ho ! ho ! — sound asleep.” But 
though his piece continued levelled he 
seemed irresolute whether to pull the 
trigger or not ; and we, profiting by 
his apparent indecision, marched away 
unimpeded, and strode into a cloth- 
bazaar. Forthwith from an interior 
apartment advanced to meet us, with a 
curiously convolved chibouque in hand, 
an old Mussulman, who, after a salaam, 
enquired our business. In the mean- 
time w'e had cast our eyes upon a jug- 
gler’s garb, and were determined that 
it should leave the bazaar in our com- 
pany. We moreover decided upon 
paying the owner nothing, and wither- 
ing him to powder by a look, if he 
murmured. 44 But, perhaps,” we ob- 
served aloud, “it may be as well to 
preclude the practicability of mur- 
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mors and as we spoke we seized the 
twisted chibouque and pitched it to a 
distance of some twenty yards. We 
were then proceeding to put our pul- 
verising project into effect ; when to 
our unbounded amazement the fellow 
rushed upon us, and grappled with us, 
seizing us by the coat-collar, while he 
shouted for help most lustily. This 
was too good. We burst into a horse- 
laugh. Our captor, howeYer, still 
maintained his gripe, and at length, 
shifting 

From gay to grave, from lively to severe, 

we grew stern. “ How dare you,” we 
exclaimed — u you, the creature of our 
imagination — the production of a tem- 
porary attack of night-mare, brought 
on by an extra ouantum of cheese and 
claret— the child of our stomach — the 
begotten of our phantasy — how dareyou, 

< Ifce tpoet’* 


a pseudo-being, who have never had ex- 
istence, you, a make-believe, a bull- 
beggar, an unreality, a humbug, a no- 
body— how dare you assume the pri- 
vileges of vitality and substantiality ? 
Grovel in the dust at onr feet this 
moment, handful of rubbish ! — Down !" 
And extricating ourselves by a violent 
effort, we lifted our clenched dexter- 
hand, and were about, probably, to in- 
flict a ruinous wound upon the bed- 
post, when Mussulman, bazaar, city 
and all melted away into thin air, 
leaving nothin? behind but the remem- 
brance of a dream, which Dr. Mac- 
nish, in his next edition of the M Phi- 
. losophy of Sleep” is welcome to trans- 
fer to nis pages for a trifling gratuity. 

Friend Kerner, we have neglected 
thee. But thou heedest not our 
neglect, for thou hast at all times 


Coirtolatton* 


What, though no maiden’s tears ever be shed 
O’er my clay bed, 

Yet will the generous Night never refuse 
To weep its dews. 

And though no friendly hand garland the cross 
Above my moss. 

Still will the dear, dear moon tenderly shine 
Down on that sign. 

And if the saunterer-by songlessly pass 
Through the long grass, 

There will the noontide bee pleasantly hum, 
And warm winds come. 


Yes, you, at least, ye dells, meadows and streams, 

Stars and moonbeams. 

Will think on him whose weak, mcritless lays 
Teemed with your praise. 

A grand, though indistinct, feeling is not a more poetical conception in 
of Futurity is raised in the mind by Goethe, 
the perusal of Das Alphom . There 

Wftere (6 mp {tome? 

A mystical Bogle calls o’er 
The Earth to me everywhere ; 

Peals it from forest halls or 
The crypts of the azure air ? 

From the snow-enrobed mountains yonder ? 

From the flower-strewn vales below ? 

O ! whithersoever I wander, 

1 hear it with sweetest woe. 
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Alone in the woods, or present 
Where mingle the song and the dance, 

That summoning call incessant 
Is piercing my heart like a lance. 

Till now hath my search been ceaseless. 

But its source I hare nowhere found, 

And my spirit must ever be peaceless 
Till that Bugle shall cease to sound ! 

Religious poetry should never be riors "to the manner born” should 
attempted by minds of a middling ca- presume to handle the sword of the 
libre ; it must enlist the highest order Lord and of Gideon ; — and we fear 
of faculties, or it fails to conquer a for the inexpertness of Kerner — but 
single evil thought. None but w£r- let us see. 

V$e $fck JHan antt tfre Sour. 

THE SICK MAN. 

In deadly sickness here I lie, 

And not a creature speaks to me. 

Dreed ever wretch. Oh, God on high l 
Such cruel pains as those 1 dree ? 

Alone, alone,— all night alone 
I groan upon my thorny couch ; 

O ! might I hear one pitying tone. 

Or feel one hand’s familiar touch ! 

A* VOICE. 

Earth once beheld a Man who wept, 

And suffered more, far more than thou ; 

And when his followers round him slept 
Sleep fled his own unresting brow. 

He who amid his blood v sweat 
Prayed, prostrate in tJethscraane, 

“ O, Father ! if it may be, let 

This bitter chalice pass from me!” 

THE 8ICK MAN. 

My anguish tongue can ill express : 

Oh ! how my sick head throbs and burns ! 

And if one day the pain be less 
Next all the sharplier it returns. 

THE voice. 

Much sufferest thou, but more, far more, 

He suffered from the wreath of thorns 

Which plaited round h|s brows he wore 
Mid stripes and blows and mocking scorns. 

THE SICK MAN. 

O could I 'give the throes a name 

That shake my breast and search my brain ! 

Not Tophet’s everburning flame 
Preys on the heart with fiercer pain. 
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the Voice. 

Far fiercer throes were his whose breast 
A spear pierced on the Atoning Day ; 

Yet he was God, for ever blest. 

And thou art clay, and sinful clay J 

THE 8ICK MAN. 

Less racking spasms shoot through and through 
The limbs of martyrs on the wheel : 

And oh ! no fire is like unto 
The parching, scorching thirst I feel. 

THE VOICE. 

Alas ! all power of language fails 
His bitterer tortures to repeat 

When heavy hammers drove sharp nails 
Into his tender bands and feet. 

The crystal fountain flows for thee 
Whose common waters flow for all : 

Whereas the fiery agony 

Of his great thirst was slaked by gall. 

THE SICK MAN. 

Yet still these shafts through nerve and bone, 

This raging thirst, this burning brow. 

All might be borne without a groan. 

But even my God forsakes me now ! 

THE VOICE. 

Such from the cross was, too, his cry. 

When human nature least could bear it ; 

Yet soon he added, d Into thy 

Hands, Father, I commend my spirit !” 

THE SICK MAN. 


Thou hast overcome, Invisible One ! 

Resigned, let me, too, thus adore : 
My worst of agonies is gone ; 

I feel mine other pains no more. 


When a the Sick Man,” happens to be the poet himself he 

dably concise. „ „ - 

tmio (an matte tftee m (U? 


“ Ah ! why art thou drooping and sickly ? 
Ah, say, what has made thee so ill ?" 

M Not the winds, though bitter and chill. 

Not the Night, star-gemmed so thickly. 

Not the yew-grove’s deepest shadows 
Not the day-god’s cherishing light, 

No dreaming in valleys by night. 

No slumber in dewy meadow. 

No rill from the cold rock flowing, 

Nor wine from the purple glass, 

No vapour from flower or grass, 

No fruit on the rich trees growing. 


15 ? 


is more lau- 
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No ! Nature inviteth to gladness, 

And gildeth Existence’s span ; 

To Man and the doings of Man 
1 owe all my sickness and sadness.” 

There are three stanzas in this vo- in the Kernerian tongue, — as an apt 
lume, one addressed to Kepler, one to illustration of what we have called the 
Schubart, and one to Frischlin. We style Germanesque. 
shall translate two, and give the third 

XUpUr, 

Poor, struggling, Fortune’s plaything from his birth, 

And from his thankless native country driven, 

His lonely spirit early wandered forth 
And sought to identify itself with Heaven, 

Impatient of the twilight of dusk Earth ; 

wherefore as guerdon unto him was given 
A worthier home in that celestial clime 
Whose stars and systems perish not with Time. 

jjMmfmrt. 

They took him from the peopled solitude 
Of Life, but also robbed him of the rays 
Of Heaven. They thrust him in a cell ; and rude 
Hands loaded him with chains. After some days 
Came thither many Noble-souled and Good, 

And cheered him. Then he sang his happiest lays. 

And when men came and brake his dungeon- door 
The world was one sad wilderness once more. 

dfrfetfctfn, 

Ihn schlossen sie in starre Felsen ein, 

Ihn, dem zu eng der Erde weite Landc. 

Doch er, voll Kraft, zerbrach den Felsenstein, 

Und liesz sich abwarts am unsichern Bandc. 

Da fanden sie im bleichen Mondenschein 
Zerschmettert ihn, zerrissen die Gewande. 

Web ! Muttererde, dasz rait linden Armen 
Du ihn nicht auffingst, schiitzend, voll Erbarmen.* 

We knew, some years ago, a worthy pear the queerer— and remained for 
citizen, who, whenever he got upon his the rest of the night lost in a dense 
legs to speak in his club-room, always, fog of tobacco-smoke. Somewhat 
by some unaccountable fatality, broke akin to his case is often that of the 
down after the fifth sentence — gene- German poet. He begins in a tone 
rally in the midst of a Demosthenic of thunder, as if he would bring Hea- 
exordium, which made the failure ap- ven and Earth into collision; but while 


• They prisoned him within gaunt rocks—him, for whom the wide regions of the 
earth were too narrow. But he, full of strength, broke through the rocky stone, 
and lit himself down by a rope which was none of the stoutest ; and they found him, 
in the pale moonlight, himself bruised and his clothes in tatters. Alas, Mother 
Earth ! that thou didst not mercifully extend thy gentle arms and afford him shelter 
and protection ! 
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jon are waiting to see what will come more or less unequal, is more or less 
of it, he calls for his pipe, and you incompetent to sustain the same role 
thenceforth lose him in the log. You from the opening act of the drama to 
hare scarcely time to admire his efforts the closing. The fire that he com- 
at scaling the firmament, before you mences with kindling at your very 
are startled to behold him drop * plumb core burns down for want of fuel; and 
down” into a quagmire, like a bullet then you feel doubly chilled, and are 
through an exhausted receiver. To fain to rake the dead ashes for a few 
see him when he is setting out you sparks to warm your fingers at. He 
would fancy that he will tolerate no labours to agony to upheave a moun- 
impediment to the prosecution of his tain ; and anon you discover him 
enterprize. The fiercest and deepest stretched at its base, exhausted by his 
rivers cannot appal him ; his tri- exertions, and tracing upon the sand 
umphant skiff makes no account of a lament over their futility. His ima- 
their waters. Mountains shew but as gination C where he has any') runs, like 
phantom-barriers ; and were they a heavenly herald, before nis concep- 
otherwise he has wings to overfly them, tions, developing, as it passes along, 
But when forest, and ravine, and wil- whatever was hidden before, and illu- 
derness, and jungle have been tra- mining all places that thitherto lay 
versed, it is his misfortune that he is shrouded in shadow ; but here and 
too apt — like Rabelais’ giant, who, there you discover afterwards that a 
after devouring thirty windmills, was line of lamps has gone out, or was 
choked by a pound of butter — to close more probably never lighted up at all ; 
his career by slipping into a ditch, and these interspersed gaps of black- 
wherehelies helpless, “himself bruised ness must necessarily derange, and 
and his clothes in tatters.” Schiller do derange, the beauty of the cn- 
and some other men of first-rate ge- tire coup (Tori /. 
nius excepted, every German poet is 

Nimm einen Ton aus einer Harmonic, 

Nimm eine Farbe aus dem Re^enbogen 
Und Alles was dir bleibt ist Nichts, so lang 
Das schone All der Tone fehlt und Farben.* 

Lest, however, we should be sus- cimcns from Uhland and others, which 
pected of a disinclination to be just we beg to state do not excite our par- 
where justice and praise are one, we ticular antipathy, 
shall conclude this paper by a few spe- 
ctra# Ecaflrttf from t$e (German #afe. 

I. 

C&e 

LUDWIG UHLAND. 

Fare thee well, fare thee well, my dove ! 

Thou and I must sever ; 

One fond kiss, one fond kiss of love, 

Ere we part for ever. 

And one rose, one red rose, Marie, 

Choose me from the bowers ; 

But no firuit, oh ! no fruit for me, 

Nought but fragile flowers. 


p Schiller’s Verschleierte Bild zu Sais, 
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II. 

Strata* 1 tie glorp &at$ bepartrtr. 

LUDWIG UHLAND. 

1 ride through a dark, dark Land by ni *ht. 
Where moon is none and no stars lend Tight, 
And rueful winds are blowing ; 

Yet oft have I trodden this way ere now 
With Summer xephyrs a-fanning ray brow 
And the gold of the sunshine glowing. 

1 roam by a gloomy Garden-wall ; 

The deatnstricken leaves around me fall. 

And the nightblast wails its dolors ; 

How oft with my love I have hitherward strayed 
W T hen the roses flowered, and all I surveyed 
Was radiant with Hope's own colors ! 

But the gold of the sunshine is shed and gone. 
And the once bright roses are dead and wan. 
And my love in her low grave moulders. 

And I ride through a dark, dark Land by night 
With never a star to bless me with light, 

And the Mantle of Age on my shoulders. 

III. 

Hit (* tie toctfcrt auto tie solttutoe. 

LUDWIG TIEK. 

Whence this fever ? 

Whence this burning 
Love and Longing ? 

Ah ! for ever, 

Ever turning, 

Ever thronging 
Tow’rds the Distance, 

Roams each fonder 
Yearning yonder. 

There, where wander 
Golden stars in blest existence ! 

Thence what fragrant 
Airs are blowing ! 

What rich vagrant 
Music flowing ! 

Angel- voices, 

Tones wherein the 
Heart rejoices. 

Call from thence from Earth to win thee ! 

How yearns and burns for evermore 
My heart for thee, thou blessed shore ! 

And shall I never see thy fairy 
Bowers and palace-gardens near ? 

Will no enchanted skiff so airy, 

Sail from thee to seek me here ? 
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O! undeveloped Land, 

Whereto I fain would flee, 

What mighty hand shall break each band 
That keeps my soul from thee ? 

In vain I pine and sigh 
To trace tny dells and streams : 

They gleam but by the spectral sky 
That lights my shifting dreams. 

Ah ! what fair form, flitting* through yon green glades, 

Dazes mine eye ? Spirit, oh ! rive my chain ! 

Woe is my soul ! Swiftly the vision fades, 

And I start up,— waking,— to weep in vain 1 

Hence this fever ; 

Hence this burning 
Love and Longing : 

Hence for ever, 

Ever turning. 

Ever thronging 
Tow’rds the Distance, 

Roams each fonder 
Yearning yonder. 

There, where wander 
Golden stars in blest existence ! 


IV. 

jftan mnit be a btUtber, tof>m %obt it tie brtefoer. 

LUDWIG T1ECK. 

A little bird flew through the dell, 

And where the failing sun-beams fall. 

He warbled thus his wondrous lay, 

Adieu ! adieu ! I go away ; 

Far, far 

Must I voyage ere the twilight star ! 

It pierced me through, the song he sang, 

With many a swfeet and bitter pang : 

For wounding joy, delicious pain, 

My bosom swelled and sank again. 

Heart! heart! 

Is it drunk with bliss or woe thou art ? 

Then, when I saw the drifted leaves, 

I said, Already Autumn grieves ! 

To sunnier skies the swallow hies : 

So Love departs and Longing flies. 

Far, far, 

Where the Radiant and the Beauteous are. 

But soon the sun shone out anew, 

And back the little flutterer flew : 

He saw my grief, he saw my tears, 

And sang, Love knows no Winter years ! 

No! no! 

While it lives its breath is Summer’s glow ! 
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toa$* of Ctipto. 

GOTTFRIED AUGUSTUS BURGER. 

Young Susan was a likely lass ; 

1 knew her well and long ; 

A modest girl and good she was, 

Or else my guess was wrong. 

I went and came, I came and went. 

As lifers ebb and flow : 

Whene’er I came I felt content. 

Nor less when forced to go. 

Anon, without my choice or voice. 

Things took another turn ; 

The Coming bade my heart rejoice, 

The Going made it mourn : 

I had no hope, no home, no goal, 

Save Sue, and Sue alone, 

My mind and thoughts, my heart and soul 
Were her’s, and not mine own. 

Then deaf I grew, and dumb, and dull, 

I saw nor bloom nor flower, 

For nought was bright or beautiful 
Unless in Susan’s bower ; 

Sun, stars, or moon, by night or noon, 

I could not find or mind— 

I only gazed on Sue, and soon 
I gazed my peepers blind. 

When lo ! a different season came, 

And I was changed anew. 

Though Susan still remained the same. 

As fair, as good, as true, 

1 went and came, 1 came and went 
As rivers ebb and flow, 

But always came with less content. 

And went, well pleased to go. 

Ye sages grave, you understand 
Why many a youth and miss 
Join heart and hand in Wedlock’s band. 

And woo, and coo, and kiss : 

Ye thinkers, then, ye learned men, 

I pray you tell me free. 

The How and Where, the Why and When 
Things went so odd with me. 

I’ve thought, myself, both morn and night, 
Both night and morn I’ve thought ; 

I’ve thought, and sought, and prayed for light. 
But I’ve discovered nought ; 

So Love, you mind, is like the wind— 

You feel it while it blows— 

But whence it comes you cannot find. 

Nor follow where it goes. 
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VI. 

$tan£i* to * * * * 

JOHANN THEODOR DRBCHSLER. 

I kuew that Disaster 

“**■•*•*’ 

,, 1* **s*Jy trampled in dust. 

*' *“e bright lake lay stilly 

ir^ he . n r Wh i r, !’ inds arose t0 deform. 

If the life of the lily 

Were charmed against the storm, 

Tbou mightest, though human, 

Th«* Te S u! led th ' ou S h tl,e saddest of years— 
Thou mightest, though Woman, * 

Hare lived unacquainted with tears. 

Weep, hapless forsaken I 
h my lyrical art I can find 
No spell that may waken 
The glow of young hope in thy mind. 
Weep, fairest and frailest! 

Since bitter, though bootless regret 
for the loss thou bewailest 
Hath power to win tears from thee yet. 

while from their fountain 
Those drops of affliction can roll— 

J be snows on the mountain 
Will soon be less cold than thy sou). 

Not always shall Sorrow, 

As a scimitar, pierce to thy core : 

I here cometh a morrow 

PMn h u I*? t i rann y daunteth no more. 

Chill Habitude, steeling 

The breast, consecrates it to Pride, 

And the current of Feeling 
Is locked like a winter-tide. 

And the stricken heart pillows 
Itself to repose upon Pain, 

And cares roll in billows 

O’er the hull of the soul in rain. 

But the crumbling palace 
Is lovely through ruin aud Ul, 

And the wineless chalice 
Sheds light on the banquet still ; 

And as odours of glory 
Exhale from the patriot’s shroud— 

As the mountain, though hoary 
And banren, still kisses the cloud. 

So may thine affections 

their fervour be past. 

And thy heart’s recollections F 

May hallow their shrine to the last. 
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SONNETS. 


i. 

Weep — for ye follow to the cruel grave 

One of earth’s loveliest daughters— lightly tread 

And lay her gently in her lowly bed. 

Youth, virtue, beauty, all were vain to save. 

All lie entombed in that dark coffin— weep 1 
The light of life is gone : the glory fled 
And only memories of joys now dead, 

Like spirits thro' the once glad hamlet creep. 

Strew o'er her virgin earth the sweetest flowers, 
And leave the maiden to her last repose ! 

There let her slumber, while heaven’s gentle breath 
Makes music wandering thro’ the leafy bowers. 

And the still river murmure as it goes. 

Sounds that can almost make the heart love death. 


n. 


Would that the inspiration poets claim 
Were mine — not all forgotten from this earth 
Should pass away such loveliness and worth. 

Yet little need hath she of earthly fame 
Or earthly admiration — her sole aim 
To walk according to God’s holy word. 

And faithful serve her Master and her Lord. 

And therefore Death disarmed of terror came 
And she could hear her Saviour’s voice speak peace, 
• Fear not my daughter — I am with thee o'er 
Death’s troubled waters : soon their rage shall cease, 
And thou in safety reach the happy Bhore.’ 

Blest hope ! and we tho’ mourners here can raise 
To Him who died to save, the song of praise. 


J. T. B. 
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THE THREE WISHES. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH NIGHT. 


An hour before day, Dinarzade awak- 
ed her sister, and says to her, you will 
be so good, madam, as to tell the story 
of the third old man. The Sultan 
consented, being equally anxious to 
learn the Merchant’s fate ; and Sche- 
herazade, resuming her discourse, thus 
pursued her narrative. 

44 Great Prince of the Genies," says 
the third old man, 44 though I must 
confess to have listened with the most 
lively pleasure to the wonderful stories 
you have just heard, yet I cannot help 
feeling that your lordship will consi- 
der such feats as the changing wicked 
ladies into black bitches, and the po- 
pulation of unruly cities into little 
fishes, as too much within the compass 
of that order of events which is fami- 
liar to your lordship’s own experience, 
to be tnought very wonderful. 

The genie put on a knowing ex- 
pression of countenance. 

44 You see before you one whose 
fate, and the adventures of whose life 
are altogether without parallel in the 
history of human events and changes. 

I am, or rather was, the only son of a 
physician of great eminence in the re- 
nowned city of Cairo. 

44 My father had arisen to the great- 
est emineuce in his profession : he was 
consulted by the greatest kings, and 
seldom failed to dispatch every pa- 
tient with the greatest imaginable 
satisfaction. Yet, amidst all this great 
success, there seemed among the more 
eminent members of his own profes- 
sion, to exist a strong dislike to him, 
the cause of which I did not then un- 
derstand. For my father was a regu- 
larly bred doctor, who was always ac- 
customed to kill or cure his patients, 
according to the most approved me- 
thods of Averroes and Avicenna. But, 
with all my father’s fame. Calumny, 
which, like the thunder-stroke, will 
select the loftiest marks, did not leave 
him free. He was, though no direct 
proof could be given, suspected of be- 
ing more addicted to magic than to his 
lawful art. And, in confirmation of 
this, it was observed, that he was un- 
social and solitary in his habits, — that 
he was accustomed to absent himself 
Vol. VIII. 


whole weeks, no one knew why or 
wherefore. Strangers, too, of a mysteri- 
ous and unusual appearance were con- 
stantly observed to come and go about 
his house. It was also noticed, that 
although he lavished the most enor- 
mous sums on mere curiosities, and 
thought the purchase of a province 
not too much to give for a frog with 
two heads or none at all, — yet his 
table was penurious, his wife ill-drest, 
and that I was the worst bred youth 
in all Cairo. My mother, who was of 
as amiable and communicative temper, 
as any other discreet matron in the 
town, was not able to throw any light 
on this curious riddle, — which your 
lordship must acknowledge was the 
lawful property of every curious per- 
son in Cairo. 

44 These things, as your lordship, has 
easily divined, were not without their 
effect upon a mind like mine. — I was 
one of a lively and restless temper, 
full of curiosity and ambition, who 
wished to come at the bottom of every 
one’s secret, and thought nothing 
above my deserts. — As my father's 
only son, I naturally supposed that his 
whole power, in which I fervently be- 
lieved, would sooner or later be em- 
ployed for my promotion. This fancy 
was my whole comfort. 

44 Under the influence of this feeling 
I was, of all, least alive to the com- 
mou troubles of the family. I was 
mostly wrapped up in fancies, and 
often foigot the scanty meal before 
me, in the imagined ragouts of kingly 
tables. My lowly stock-bed was sur- 
rounded by the splendours of the mag- 
nificent Haroun. And as I walked 
the streets of Cairo, an object of pity 
to the wise, and contempt to the 
gay, visionary chariots of mother-o - 
pearl and gold, whirled me with the 
speed of light, through distant realms, 
to scatter admiration and terror over a 
conquered world. 

The genie stared. 

u To counterbalance these exalta- 
tions, which, I protest to your sove- 
reign lordship, 1 now believe prefer- 
able to any reality the world contains, 
I was often made to feel the contempt 
n 
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of my relations, among whom 1 felt 
very like a prince in disguise, who re- 
sents being treated like a common 
person. Insensible to the benefits 
which my gorgeous fancy generously 
showered upon them all, they seemed 
to grudge me the poor crust, which 
but too often fell to my lot, while 1 
was dreaming of lamb and pistachio- 
nuts, washed down with the purest 
vintage of Schiraz. 

“ But my great standing grievance 
was, the cruelty of my father, who 
hated me as none but a rancorous fa- 
ther can hate, and who penetrated and 
availed himself of my amiable follies 
with the skill of a doctor and the 
power of a necromancer. Day after day, 
would he cross me in my most extatic 
exaltations, with some withering sar- 
casm, or terrifying threat, or some de- 
grading employment. Was I engaged 
in audience with the ambassadors of 
Samarcant or Cathay, he would ask 
me if 1 had fed his frogs ; — or if 1 loi- 
tered, in the trance of imaginary music, 
over some rare and costly banquet, he 
would send me to prepare some com- 
pound revolting to the nostrils of a 
scavenger. 

The genie grinned with delight. 

“ In a word, my father treated me 
with neglect in every way but one, 
which was to torment me to the best 
of his abilities. He worked me like 
an Ethiopian, for which my sole re* 
compense was abundance of kicks and 
cuffs. If I but made a wry face over 
a pounded polecat, it was enough to 
draw down upon me the whole weight 
of his paternal aversion. Often after 
a merciless drubbing, would he sneer- 
ingly assure me that, such was the 
fitting discipline for those who were to 
govern others : he used, with a grave 
shake of his head, to assure me, that it 
would endow me with a merciful sym- 
pathy with the nether members of* the 
people who should be blest with such 
a king. Strange to say, my ambition, 
— which had, I think, more lives than 
all the cats in Egypt, — converted his 
cruel jest into a serious prediction. 

At the simile about cats the genie 
wisely shook his head. 

*• That my father had also some 
causes for complaint, I must frankly 
confess to your lordship. From the 
pestle and mortar 1 was a sad truant : 
my father could scarcely take his eyes 


off me for an instant. As he was used 
to absent himself for long intervals, I 
never failed to take advantage of those 
occasions to be as idle as it was in the 
power of any ingenious youth to con- 
trive. Money, to be sure, I had not : 
the doctor took care of this : and I 
was, consequently, necessitated to keep 
clear of those haunts where more for- 
tunate youths spent their days in the 
pleasures of a great city. For this, 
however, 1 made myself amends, after 
a way of my own. For, not to say 
that it was to me a supreme felicity to 
exchange the confined and medicated 
vapours of a little, gloomy cell, for the 
fresh air, bright sunshine, and glorious 
prospect of my favorite seat, halfway 
up, or sometimes at the summit of the 
tallest pyramid— it was on these sub- 
lime stations, my custom to indulge 
myself in the most magnificent visions 
of power, grandeur, and felicity. For 
this purpose alone, I had been indus- 
trious in obtaining knowledge in all 
that appertains to the state and plea- 
sures or the greatest raonarebs, — and ex- 
hausted the whole of this knowledge in 
buildingand rebuilding palaces of splen- 
dour, and serais of luxurious ease : 

and I am not sure that these delicious 
extacies were not much enhanced by 
the lurking apprehension of the sound 
drubbing, which seldom failed to suc- 
ceed them. 

w In such a mood I sat, one delicious 
evening, on the summit of the highest 
of the pyramids. The land of Egypt 
lay beneath me, like one of the maps 
of the renowned A1 Hasen, — a long- 
drawn and glittering valley, that shone 
like an emerald set in the encircling 
Nile. But my thoughts went far over 
Mount Gebel and the Red Sea, to the 
powerful kingdoms and sultanies of 
ihe East. I was, indeed, just engaged 
in ordering off the heads of some half 
dozen conquered princes, when a 
slight rustling noise suddenly called 
me to myself. Looking round — my 
eye was caught by the fixed gaze of 
my father’s large leaden eye ; the fixed 
cold gleam of its contracting ball gave 
him something of the look of an irri- 
tated reptile. I was spell-bound, as 
by some hideous object in a dream. 

“Seizing my hand, he muttered 

some confused and gibbering sounds 

and we sunk down together into a 
long, dreary corridor, through which 
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we seemed to glide with noiseless 
steps, along a downward slope, which 
impelled us rapidly on. It seemed to 
pass far under the city of Cairo, and, I 
would venture to affirm, many leagues 
beyond. Our w r ay was faintly lighted 
by a dim and colorless light, which 
seemed to come from no particular 
place, — nor to belong to any particular 
species of luminary that I ever beard of, 
the effect of which was to impress the 

spirits with a gloomy foreboding As 

we went along this dismal descent, we 
passed, now and then, some dimly-seen 
apartment, in which grim and official 
looking persons, looking very much 
like the understrappers of some great 
court of justice, seemed busily engag- 
ed, — and from these some faint 
mockery of human voice would now 
and then seem to flutter upon the si- 
lence-audible of our shadowy walk, 
during which I repeatedly whispered 
to myself, — ‘ It must be a dream.* 

The genie here gave the old man 
a look of sly and sagacious pene- 
tration. 

44 It must, assuredly, be a dream, 
said I, as a clear and amply illumined 
space burst, all of a sudden, upon my 
startled sense. In all my visions of 
royal splendour I had never imagined 
anything so awfully and so vastly 
magnificent. Its ample dome, sus- 
tained by pillars of black marble, 
which mi^ht have propped the world, 
lifted up its spacious concave through 
the whole depth we had for hours de- 
scended, and rose an equal distance 
above it, through the heart of some 
lofty mountain. One single shaft of 
sunshipe which I mistook at first for a 
column of gold, fell from the summit 
far above, upon the silver, gold, and 
ivory flower-work, with which the 
floor lay thickly inlaid. This beam 
was rendered brighter by the solemn, 
but rich gloom, shed over the ample 
space, from the black pilasters around, 
as well as the sable drapery w'hich fes- 
tooned the immense mirrors between 
with curtains that were worthy to have 
been spun by the queen of darkness 
herself. 

44 4 It is the Hall of Destiny,’ said 
my father, as he stopped short, and 
surveyed me with a curious and 
searching glance. He looked like 
one who desired to enjoy some tri- 
umph, drop by drop, ana not to let 


one atom pass, until he had fully sated 
his heart. I was astonished, and tried 
to look it all. I felt my danger was 
not passed : there was the reserve of 
a cruel purpose visible in the com- 
pression of his lip, and in the con- 
tracted look, which gave a serpent ex- 
pression to his eye. I felt as if I was 
to be made to feel the force of some 
terrific power. 

The genie chuckled with delight. 

44 4 Huckabac,* said he, in that soft 
and silky tone which made my skin 
creep, — 4 Huchabac, my dear, I con- 
fess that 1 have done wrong in con- 
trolling and fretting your lofty spirit — 
you were not born to pursue the 
drudging path of homely industry, or 
to be distressed by the sight of that 
penurious board, which is felt to be 
good enough for the vulgar taste of 
our mother and your poor-spirited 
rother. It is unmeet that your royal 
temper should be disturbed by the 
reproofs and humours of a poor 
Cairo doctor, who has the unde- 
served honor to be your father ; and 
it would be unfit that you should sully 
your dignity by drudging over the la- 
bors of a science, which, as you see, 
has no reward for the poor ignoramus 
that follows it. — It is time to do you 
justice, and to enable you to follow 
our ambitious will, and realize your 
igh destinies. — But you must first 
behold and choose.* I stood para- 
lyzed ; — but while I was hesitating, 
my father again said — 4 The knowledge 
which you nave slighted empowers me 
to grant you three wishes, — but it is 
my intention to limit you to choose, 
according to the fancies in which you 
have buried your duties through life. 
You have made yourself familiar with 
the history of famous kings, — I have 
power to transport your spirit from this 
hall, into the persons and situation of 
any three of them in succession. Should 
any of these chances, from which kings 
are not exempt, frustrate your first 
choice, — your body awaits you on 
that spot where the sun shines on the 
centre of this floor; and in like manner, 
for the rest. Consider well before you 
choose, and look well into those mir- 
rors. When you are decided, ring thpt 
little silver bell.’ — I looked in vain to 
see the bell. When I turned my head 
my father was gone. 

The genie awoke with .a .snort. 
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44 1 now felt myself prodigiously re- 
lieved from my fears. 4 So,’ thought 
1, 4 instead of being changed into a cat 
or a dog, 1 have gained the summit of 
my desires ; from a poor, starved hut, 
1 shall be transported into some 
earthly paradise of enjoyment. I shall 
scatter gold like dust, and cut off 
heads like thistle-tons, and swim in 
sparkling rivulets of 1 wine of Shiraz. 
Shall 1 possess a hall like this?’ — 1 
was wonaerfully elated, and in a per- 
fect fever of delicious expectation. 
With an airy step 1 paced along the 
broad pavement, equal to a spacious 
plain in extent ; and for some time 
could scarcely bring myself to suffi- 
cient coolness to perform the pre- 
scribed acts which were to realize my 
brilliant visions. 

44 4 1 prythee, friend, put a little more 
life into thy story,* whispered the raer- 
hcant ; 4 the genie sleeps, and I am yet 
in jeopardy.’ 

44 4 Never fear,’ said the old man. 

44 1 now bethought me of the mirrors, 
and directed my steps to the first. As 
I approached, I read over it in large 
capitals, 4 The Citv of Samarcande.’ 
4 Ho, ho!’ said I, as I surveyed the 
polished plane, on which a moving pic- 
ture shewed itself. I looked upon the 
suburbs of a vast metropolis, out of 
which the whole world seemed to pour 
itself, round a smooth-shaven meadow, 
on the centre of which was a royal 
pavilion, of spacious dimensions, richly 
decorated with royal ensigns, stream- 
ing on the sunny air, — while music, 
fuller, deeper, sweeter than I had con- 
ceived of the immortal strains of the 
houris, poured out upon the ears of 
the listening wealth, rank, and beauty 
of that grand city.’ I was maddened 
by the delicious combination. 4 1 will 
be the King of Tartary, said I,’ aloud ; 
but how to proceed next is the point ; 
where is this little bell ? As I looked 
Tound I saw, near the spot I had first 
left, a small table, which I approached, 
and having reached it in a few mi- 
nutes’ smart walking, I saw upon it a 
diminutive little bell, not bigger than 
the cup of a small lily. 4 So all goes 
right,* thought I — I paused in the 
luxury of expectation ! 

The genie gave a still wider yawn. 
The merchant was in a copious per- 
spiration at the sight The old man 
went on undisturbed. 


44 1 hesitated on the first step of an- 
ticipated enjoyment — more keenly 
to feel the change by contrast. — 
From penury I was to be raised to 
wealth, — from humiliation to glory, — 
from subjection to power, — from the 
empty banquet of ambitious fancy to 
the enjoyment of luxurious reality. 
With a slow, yet eager and tremulous 
hand, I seized and rang the little bell, 
and listened, in mingled suspense and 
awe to the fairy sound which lowly left 
my hand, yet echoed loudly back from 
the far off summit of the concave 
vault. My suspense did not last long; 
the echoes had scarcely died, when 
light steps echoed on the pavement, 
and a lady of the most stately and 
queenlike beauty stood before me, 
with a gracious and captivating smile 
upon her lips. 

44 4 Will it please your Majesty to 
taste this cup from the hands of your 
lowliest slave ?’ said she. 

44 4 If such be the slave, fair one,* 
said I, 4 what must be the highborn 
bride?* as I took from a little silver 
tray of exquisite workmanship, a small 
diamond cup filled with rich wine, the 
fragrance of which, expanding itself 
around, came upon my nostrils with a 
rich foretaste or its exquisite contents. 

The genie smiled, — the two dogs 
smacked their lips. 

44 In an instant — in the twinkling of 
an eye — I was in a dark, low, vaulted 
cell, breathing an atmosphere thick 
with a loathsome and clammy dew ; a 
charnel odour fell upon the nostril so 
lately bathed in the fragrance of the 
blest. I could not see an inch. I 
tried to move, — I was bound hands 
and feet 

44 4 In the name of Allah,’ said I, 

4 what is this for ? This seems more a 
dungeon than a palace. But, per- 
chance I am sick, and they nave 
swathed me down to keep me still. 
I could not imagine what had hap- 
pened. I worked one of my hands 
tree, and felt over my attire. I was 
satisfied that my person was changed 
from a pigmy stature of five feet to a 
tall, slight figure of six. Mv dress 
was costly, too. I felt the diamond 
ornaments, and the rich shawls. I am, 
after all, a king, thought I. I must 
await the entrance of some officer of 
state. I will change roy bedroom 
henceforth. There was a stir in a 
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neighbouring apartment. * Ho, ho !’ 
said I, 4 they are slow in attending the 
King of Tartary, — heads shall drop 
for this.’ 

44 Presently, a ponderous little door 
turned on its hinge, with a fearful 
grating noise, and two gigantic blacks 
entered, one of whom carried a little 
brazier, filled with live coals, which 
cast a vivid red gleam over the black* 
stained vaults, within a few feet 
above me as I lay ; the other had 
some iron utensil in his hand : the 
third seemed to be a person having 
some authority. This person, I 
thought, is the vizier, who comes at- 
tended by the physician : 1 shall now 
learn all. It may be some ceremony 
of state. 

44 4 Who is there T said I aloud, wil- 
ling to discover who I spoke to, before 
I ezprest my desires ; 4 Who is there ? 
I have been expecting you this hour.’ 
The blacks stared on me with sur- 
prise. The officer answered in a gentle 
tone : 

44 4 O King, I am glad to see you so 
prepared, — these fellows are seldom 
thought too slow. Hasten, slaves, to 
your duty ; see you not his highness 
grows impatient.’ 

* 4 If my hands were untied, mean- 
while, 1 think I should be more at 
ease.’ 

44 4 Grieved I am that l cannot com- 
ply with your highness until these 

have done their work.* 

44 4 How, slave?* said I authorita- 
tively.' 

444 It is against the rule ; and I am 
responsible to the King.’ 

44 4 How, — how, — what King ? slave.’ 

44 4 His Highness — your Majesty’s 
royal brother — who deposed your Ma- 
jesty last night, now sits on the throne 
of Tartary.' 

44 4 Then I am really in a dungeon ?’ 

44 4 Your highness should know the 
spot, — your royal father prophesied 
your fate, as you witnessed nis last 
struggles here.' 

44 4 What are you now about to do, 
good sir,’ said I in a softened tone. 

44 The mutes smiled hideous, as they 
rolled their eyes with fearful signifi- 
cance on each other, — my flesh began 
to creep.’ 

44 The officer, too, smiled ; but raised 
his shoulders, so as to express sur- 
prise.’ 


44 4 Your highness, is not to be taught 
the customs of this court.’ 

44 They are about to dress me for the 
hour of prayer thought I, — it may be 
no more.’ 

44 While this conversation was going 
on, the two blacks had lit a fire with 
the coals brought in, and were busily 
engaged blowing it to the brightness 
and heat of a furnace. They now 
left off, and one of them came and 
stooping his vast figure over me, and 
presently turning me as if 1 were no 
more than a dried log, again drew the 
loosened ligatures round my arms and 
legs, so tight that the circulation was 
impeded. My terrors, for some time 
rising fast, were now beyond endur- 
ance. I was not able to speak, nor 
could I recall my scattered thoughts. I 
saw that they were preparing some in- 
strument of fiery torture, and felt that 
I was in their hands, without reprieve 
or resistance. Could nothing be done? 
Nothing. 1 recollected that I had a 
second and a third choice ; — but 
through what fearful trial, beyond 
fleshly endurance 1 must pass to the 
next, I could not divine. 

44 There had been silence for a few 
minutes, when one of the two mutes, 
(for such I now perceived them to be,) 
made a slight sign that the operations, 
which they had carried on with a quiet, 
practised celerity, were now com- 
pleted. 

“One of them, approaching me, 
raised me up, and placed my head 
between his knees. The other ap- 
proached with a bright plate, a little 
concave, and red with intolerable 
lustre, from the furnace. I shut my 
eyes, but could not again help opening 
them to gaze on that horrid light. 
When I did so, it was within six 
inches of my eyes, and cast a heat be- 
yond endurance. 1 roared aloud for 
a?ony, and again closed my eves. — 
This poor resource was soon deuied 
me. 

44 4 Will your Highness open your 
royal eyes,’ said the officer, 4 or the 
mute must burn his fingers.’ 

44 But I spare you the scene of 
horror and pain beyond describing.— 
Without the power of moving mv 
head a hairsbreadth to the right or left, 
my eyesight was toasted out of my 
head, and I was left in darkness.— 
Again, quivering in every tortured 
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nerve, and breathing the burning and The genie here broke out into a 
putrid air, until, no longer able to en- loud fit of laughter, which very much 
dure such complicated and severe suf- raised the merchant's hopes of es- 
fering, 1 sunk into a state of insen- cape, 
sibility. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH NIGHT. 


The next morning Dinarzade awoke 
her sister at an early hour, and having 
obtained the Sultan’s consent, Sche- 
herazade proceeded : 

44 Sir, when the genie had ceased 
laughing, the old man went on : 

44 How long I remained in this con- 
dition I could not tell ; but at last I 
came to my senses. I felt myself in a 
state of extreme suffering, the effect 
of which was much increased by a 
ainful sense of extreme thirst, which 
ad been, 1 believe, the means of 
awakening me. I was not, however, 
long in this state, when the voice of 
the officer who had superintended the 
sufferings 1 have related, spoke just 
close to my ear — 

44 4 G King,' said he, 4 1 have good 
news for your Highness. The people 
of Samarcande have arisen in your 
favor, and insist on your being pro- 
duced.' 

“ A ray of consolation beamed 
across the darkness of my despair. 

44 4 If I cannot have enjoyment in 
this state of mutilation, 1 shall at least 
have revenge. But 1 knew” it was hot 
yet time to betray my true intent ; so 
I merely answered, 4 Messenger of 
good news, cannot you lead me forth 
at once ; and when l shall have reta- 
liated upon the real author of my mi- 
series, you shall not long await your 
reward.’ While he was about to reply, 
I had heard a noise of approaching 
footsteps, and he had just time to 
whisper, 4 the Sultan I* in a tone of 
alarm, when a crowd of persons sur- 
rounded me. 

44 4 Brother,* said a harsh voice, 4 1 
fern forced to bring you forth to the 
people and the troops.* 

44 4 Well, your Majesty,* answered I, 
4 may depend on my speaking as you 
desire.’ 

44 4 That we must ensure,' said the 
Sultan. 

44 1 became alarmed. 4 You cannot 
doubt me now,’ said I ; 4 1 am not fit 


for the enjoyment of power ; I only 
desire to die in peace.' 

44 4 You shall have your wish,' said 
the Sultan ; 4 we oome to ease you of 
a painful life.’ 

44 4 1 prythee, brother, do not let me 
die by violence,' said I ; the instinct 
of nature prevailing over pain. 

44 4 My dear brother, the troops must 
see you dead, and you shall be killed 
without the smallest pain.’ — 4 Canst 
thou,’ said he to some attendant, 4 exe- 
cute thine office without indicting pain ?’ 

44 4 Pleasure, rather, your Majesty.* 

44 4 Then, prythee, be quick.' 

44 As the last word was uttered, a 
horrid hand was busy about my neck ; 
it was immediately followed by the 
pressure of a sharp cord. A momen- 
tary Bense of suffocation,— drowsi- 
ness, — sleep.— I was dead. 

The genie chuckled with delight. 

44 My lord genie, the change that in- 
stantly came upon me surpasses all the 
marvels of fable. The sensations of life 
again Tushed through my frame with the 
rapidity of the fierce and fiery torture 
of a furnace. For a moment I thought 
that the angels of the tomb had pos- 
session of my burning body, under the 
ruins of Babylon, and were punishing 
my sins, done no doubt in the body of 
the Sultan of India. 

The genie looked learned and con- 
temptuous. 

44 1 could not help feeling that it 
was a hardship to be blinded, bow- 
strung, and tortured after death, for 
sins of which I am guiltless as your 
lordship. 

The geuie hemmed loudly. 

44 The pain began to subside, and I 
felt myself lying on a soft couch, un- 
bound ; and opening my eyes, a flood 
of splendor rushed upon them, by 
which I was nearlv blinded again. 
Inuring myself gradually to this, the 
well-knowm objects of the Hall of 
Destiny gleamed, one after another, 
on my sight. I was myself again. 
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41 1 now fell into a state of the most 
profound composure : a sense of re- 
pose, after the pains and horrors of so 
many dreadful sufferings, flowed around 
me. I never before knew so much 
bliss. Of the lapse of time 1 had no 
sense. — This happy state, too, had its 
end. The pains of hunger came upon 
me, — they were worse than all. Un- 
able to endure this new anguish, I 
arose from the couch, on which I had 
lain for the length of three days and 
nights. This 1 had discovered from 
an enormous clock, which marked the 
lapse of hours, while its gigantic pen- 
dulums of adamant swung with an 
everlasting monotony from end to end 
of the lolly and spacious dome of the 
hall. 

u 1 was resolved to search narrowly 
around, to discover if there was any 
thing to be eaten. 1 now felt that 
faith in my father's promise, which 
assured me I was not to die of this 
horrible want. The search was too 
easily made ; for, notwithstanding the 
vast size of this great edifice, it was 
quite unfurnished. The broad circle 
of its vast floor, stretched to the ut- 
most extent which its dark pillars per- 
mitted the eye to reach ; all was vast, 
uniform, and monotonous, unless where 
some of the huge mirrors, as I changed 
mv position, cast a doubtful reflection 
of the opposite arch of the cupola 
above. There was, to be sure, a shelf 
of ponderous volumes, into which I 
should have been curious to look ; but 
they were most tantalizingly a few feet 
above my reach; and cotiud I reach 
them, they appeared too ponderous to 
be opened by any person, less in stu- 
lure than the prince of the geniis. 

The genie squared his shoulders, 
and grew twice as big. 

M There was nothing to eut, and hun- 
ger, I can tell your lordship, is worse 
than Ere or cord. For a moment my 
pains were diverted. As I passed the 
mirror of the kingdom, of Tartary, I saw 
an immense crowd collected around a 
mighty platform, on which was laid 
out a venerable form. This I presently 
perceived to be the form I had but 
recently died in. The people lamented 
with loud outcries ; ana the king, whom 
I instantly recognized, appeared sunk 
in the most profound affliction : this 1 
knew to be but feigned, and vowed 
vengeance in my heart. But I was 


now in the very last stage of inani- 
tion — I had enough to do to stagger 
to the sofa, on which I fell exhausted. 

“ At this moment my father stood be- 
side tne ; he bore in his hand a large 
dish of solid gold, out of which he 
took four others of precious stones, all 
different. 

“ • Rise, my son/ said he with a voice 
of much compassion, 4 rise and eat/ 

M I precipitated myself on the nearest 
dish, with the fierceness of animal vo- 
racity ; and devoured until my father, 
whose patience was worn out, stopped 
me. * Huckabac, my dear, I fear for 
your health ; I must not allow you to 
overchaige your stomach, rendered 
delicate by tne luxuries of royalty/ 

M This allusion recalled all my suffer- 
ings ; I was silent with renewed anger; 
but my father, affecting ignorance of 
every thing that had occurred, made 
me recite to him the whole history of 
my sufferings. To this narrative he 
listened with an air of one surprised ; 
but I could perceive that all his ques- 
tions were suggested by the liveliest 
professional curiosity. He would 
know every sensation, and the precise 
part in which it was felt ; he advised 
me to keep my eyes quite open should 
it ever be my lot to be blinded again ; 
and seemed to lament, that instead of 
the bowstring I had not been impaled. 
He was minutely inquisitive on the 
sensations 1 felt in recovering ; and 
seemed deeply interested in the trial 
of hunger I sustained. 

" But I was still much imposed on by 
the vehemence with which he entered 
into my wrong, in the person of the 
King of Tartary. Let it be our first 
care, my son, to avenge ourselves upon 
his guilty successor. At this moment 
the King of Georgia has levied a nu- 
merous host for the purpose of subdu- 
ing the kingdom of Tartary. You 
shall wish yourself at its head ; and 
enjoy the pleasures of retaliation. 
Should he fall into your power fail not 
to send me word, as I should wish to 
feel his pulse while his eyes are 
burning! So saying, he presented me 
with a sparkling cordial, which l had 
no sooner swallowed than I felt ten- 
fold appetite for revenge possess me. 

“ I was again alone ; 1 approached 
the Georgian mirror ; a splendid figure 
stood near, having on his head a crown 
of solid gold of exquisite workmanship 
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— he seemed to be the most beautiful 
and complete young prince I had ever 
seen. I was inflamed with ardor to 
exchange my frightful little form, which 
our lordship must know was about so 
igh, for that stately person. Ambi- 
tion, vanity, and revenge rose together 
in rav heart. 1 forgot my sufferings, 
and burned again to leave the poor 
little body which I would now give all 
my goods to see again. 

“I looked again — the distance 
showed a far extended and glitter- 
ing line of cavalry ranged across an 
immense plain; and already in fancy 
I was its possessor. I walked towards 
the table m the centre, and as I went, 
resolved to guard against the disap- 
pointment of my former choice. ‘ 1 
shall, thought I, adopt my father’s very 
words — the king may be in a dungeon 
— 1 will wish to command that army 
— this may serve for himself or his 
successor.’ Thinking myself most 
sage, I touched the little bell. Again 
the sweet and solemn chime came with 
a subduing tone from the high roofed 
vault of the Hall of Destiny. Again 
the beautiful fairy stood before me 
with her discreet and thoughtful eye 
and sparkling cup. Again the strange 
transforming cordial chased through 
my veins, and I sat with a triumphant 
feeling upon the back of a splendid 
war-horse, surrounded by a numerous 
band of officers, some of whom I could 
perceive to be persons of rank. I did 
not know their names, and therefore 
resolved to be reserved and discreet 
until I could obtain this knowledge. 

“ I was treated with much deference 
by every one ; yet it was not exactly 
the kind of respect 1 had expected ; 
it seemed to be little more than a 
slight surface of external form. * 1 
must,* thought I, ’depress the aristo- 
cracy here ; they shall by and by learn 
who they have to deal with.’ I as- 
sumed a stately deportment, and look- 
ed as awful as I could. This, to my 
surprise, rather increased the famili- 
arity of some ; they conversed with 
each other in a manner totally incon- 
sistent with the respect due to a royal 
presence. I felt resentment swelling 
in my bosom. There was a tone of 
innuendo ?md sarcastic allusion ; which, 
but that it seemed inapplicable to a 
ryonaich and a handsome youth, I 


should suppose designed for myself. 
* What it is to be a general,' says one.* 

“ • It makes old men young,' says 
another. 

“ * And slaves proud,’ observed a 
third. 

“ * And Tartars handsome,* added a 
fourth. 

44 1 And a look like a man ;* ‘at 

least it makes one look as if he 
thought so,’ struck in a fifth. Turning 
round with stately condescension, I 
said, gaily enough, ‘you are merry 
gentlemen.’ I was startled at my own 
voice — it was harsh and shrill, and 
quite unsuited to the youthful beauty 
of the figure in the glass. ‘ How, 
now, Gabor,’ said the foremost of 
my companions merrily ; * you seem 
more frightened at that sweet voice of 
yours than at the ouset of the Tartar ; 
come, my friend, rally your scattered 
senses and be yourself/ I was con- 
founded at this license; ‘they are ac- 
customed to be free,’ thought I ; * I 
must tolerate them a little. I put on 
a laughing air, and we chatted as 
we rode along the ranks ; my spirit 
warmed towards my companions, who 
were now not only respectful but seem- 
ingly cordial; and I began to give 
way to the contemplations of pros- 
perous ambition, when a loud cheer 
arose from the ranks with deafening 
power. I was hesitating how to ac- 
knowledge this mark of real respect, 
when my eye caught a splendid train 
of horsemen, all glittering with such 
splendor as I had not hitherto dreamt 
of, coming in full gallop across the 
plain — there were about forty persons, 
all who seemed to be of the highest 
rank.’ ‘ This,’ thought I, * is some 
imperial visitor or guest; we must 
receive him like a brother king ;’ and 
seeing that those around me drew' up 
in a posture of respect, I took the hint 
and did the same. The stately com- 
pany was now drawn nigh ; in the front 
rode a gallant youth mounted on a 
milk-white steed, all streaming with 
golden housings. On his head the 
youth wore a jewelled cap ; on the 
front of which one phoenix plume, the 
only one I had ever seen, luxuriantly 
rich and glowingly bright, fanned the 
air with the motion of nis steed. 

The genie chuckled derisively. 

“ I now bethought myself of some 
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well turned sentences which might ex- 
press the respect of one monarch to 
another ; ana when he came up I 
singled out, with a majestic air, recol- 
lecting my own splendid figure as I had 
seen it in the glass.’ * Now,' thought 
I, 'the army will be comparing this 
foreign monarch with their own lord 
to support the comparison, I mustered 
all my good looks as he approached, 
and holding out my right hand with 
a careless aw began : ‘ Sir and brother.’ 
1 had spoken no further when 1 was 
checked by a sharp pang which went 
like lightning round my wrist, while a 
supprest titter broke upon my ears — I 
looked at my wrist — the hand was 
gone.’ 

The genie laughed aloud. 

M I looked at the mischievous youth 
who had served me this unaccountable 
trick. ' He is in my power/ thought 
1, ' if the soldiery is not as lawless as 
the nobles.’ My lord, you may con- 
ceive my surprise — it was the youth I 
had seen in tne glass. 

The genie roared with outrageous 
merriment. 

44 1 was then once more cheated ; but 
how I could not conjecture. Was it 
possible, flashed upon my mind, that 1 
lad a twin brother ; I had no time for 
thought. ' Why, honest, Gabor/ said 
the youth, ' thy command has turned 
thy brains ;’ I begun to faint from pain 
and loss of blood. On seeing this, 
he said, 'we must not let him die out- 
right ; apply the cautery, and bring the 
slave to tne serai.’ 

44 1 was now burned with a red-hot 
iron, the sight of which made me 
quiver to the centre of my frame, and 
tne touch made me roar like a buffalo- 
bull. I felt I was no king ; and the 
truth began to dawn upon my mind. 
1 questioned the officers who remained 
around me, and excited by my interro- 
gations much more surprise than I 
received from the replies. 

44 1 dwell not on the painful interval 
of my convalescence, or the more pain- 
ful information which I soon received 
of my whole misfortune. I had been 
one of the eunuchs of the Georgian 
court, whose great courage, prudence, 
and wisdom had obtained me a con- 
tinued promotion from one great post 
to another, till I had been the week 
before raised to the command of the 


troops destined to attack the Tartar 
king. But the deformed person alone 
remained — the spirit of prudence was 
gone ; and by my first inevitable mis- 
take 1 was now in disgrace. I was par- 
doned, in consequence of the punish- 
ment I received at the hands of the king; 
and soon received visits from the offi- 
cers of state, and even from the king. 
They tormented me beyond measure ; 
the chief subject of their conversation 
was the singularly vain manner I dis- 
played on tne day of the review, which 
they attributed to the effect of my ele- 
vation. When I was able to appear 
in court, every look I met conveyed a 
taunt ; and I could perceive that 
I was become the object of univer- 
sal derision. The exasperation of 
wounded vanity overcame the little 
prudence I had by nature ; and I so 
insulted one of the chiefs, that the 
enraged dignitary caused his slaves to 
throw me down and administer the 
bastinado 60 unmercifully, that for a 
week I was unable to stir. And to 
make the matter worse, such was the 
nature of the insult, that I dared not 
seek redress, or make the matter 
know n to any one. 

44 Still I thought myself commander of 
the troops. But the day before they 
were to march, there came reports 
of preparation from the court of 
Samarcand, which caused encreased 
levies to be raised; and the young 
king resolved to command in person. 
At the same time, the impression made 
upon his majesty and his wisest coun- 
cillors, by my recent demeanor, and 
the fear that I might harbour a de- 
sire for revenge, caused an alteration 
in my situation by no means to be de- 
sired. The command was assumed by 
King Malek; and to make me some 
amends, I was entrusted with the com- 
mand of an important fortress on the 
Tartar side of Georgia. 

44 To this position I was directed to 
march on with a small army ; and to 
take immediate possession of it with a 
sufficient garrison, leaving the rest to 
form an encampment in the vale of 
Kortene. This order, which 1 justly 
attributed to hostile counsels in the 
cabinet, was evidently for the purpose 
of degrading me by the mere arrange- 
ment of circumstances ; as it was plain* 
that, when the whole army should join 
as w as designed, the command of these 
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troops mutt actually fall to tome general 
commanding in the field. 

"The tame evening, at an early 
hour, my little host aet forward ; and, 
my imagination long exercised in such 
scenes, made me feel more at ease than 
another could have felt in a situation 
so new to him. I was also propor- 
tionally elated, for the martial scene 
that moved around me as I went was 
quite congenial to my ambition and 
love of earthly dignity. 1 was for the 
present, at least, freed from the over- 
shadowing splendor of King Malek^ 
the taunts of the courtiers, or the com- 
mands of superiors in office. My 
genius for command disclosed itself in 
all its grandeur. 

Here the old men smiled, and the 
genie laughed immoderately. 

“ Accustomed as I was to reflec- 
tion, and now experienced in the 
trials of life, it is true, my lord, I 
could not help also being struck with 
a sense of the instability of humau 
greatness, and the insecurity of my 
situation. Aud I will freely confess 
to your lordship, that while military 
music came like the voice of glory upon 
my ear, and the long-drawn martial 
train with steed, and plume, and steel- 
clad rider crowded on my eye, the 
royal dungeon, the burning plate, 
the bowstring, tbe bastinado, and 
the sharp scimitar in the reckless hand 
of a despotic boy, mingled painfully 
with my reflections. I thought of the 
thin partition between the chambers of 
life aud death — between glory and the 
grave. 

The genie stared. 

M We rode on for some days through 
a varying district, chiefly along the 
skirts of Caucasus ; sometimes ascend- 
ing where the road wound on high 
over some rocky ridge; at other times 
descending into the rugged bed of 
some scanty stream. The heat on 
these occasions accumulated in the 
concavities of these oblong vales, re- 
minded me forcibly of the burning 
plates in the dungeou of Samarcant Oc- 
casionally we forced our way through 
deep thickets, the underwood of tall 
forests, and suffered extremely from 
the close and smothering air; the 
lacerating briers, and the alarms of the 
savage monsters which prowled among 
them. I found, rav lord, that glory, 
and honor, and high station, pre- 


carious as they were, were also of 
rather doubtful enjoyment in the pos- 
session ; and that it was, perhaps, after 
all, better to dream of . thrones, trun- 
cheons, and judicial robes in the quiet 
penury of Cairo,, than to be thus 
toasted and tossed about for their 
sake. While I was thus thinking, the 
power of thought was nigh driven from 
me by a roar, that echoed more loud than 
the loudest thuuder through tbe dim- 
ness of the hollow woods: a whole 
regiment of cavalry — 1 know not if it 
was owing to the terror of the horses 
or their riders, or perhaps both — rushed 
in tumultuous confusion into the leafy 
steep which descended on the quarter 
opposite this alarming sound. But 
you may judge my alarm — O mighty 
prince of the genii — when in another 
moment, while I was debating where 
to fly, the same awful roar increased 
to a deafening loudness, rushed by my 
ear, and in an instant I was extended 
on the ground, while within two small 
paces before me, upon the carcass of 
my valuable warhorse, lay an enormous 
lion of Caucasus ; tbe switching of 
his tail struck me on the leg so hard, 
that a few more blows must have 
broken the bone or disjointed my 
knee. Happily his back was turned ; 
so that I was enabled to rise and 
creep aside quietly into the bushes. 
Many men and horses w r ere killed or 
sadly disabled by falling down the 
steep ; but when the cause of the tu- 
mult was clearly ascertained, the terror 
was soon allayed, and the monster was 
pierced with the arrows and spears 
of a thousand valiant warriors. 

The genie smiled contemptuously. 

“ Occasionally we had the pleasure 
of reaching a town ; the smoke of 
which, rising afar, gladdened our 
hearts. When such was the case, we 
took possession of the houses frpra 
which the inhabitants mostly fled. 
And as we did not fail to help our- 
selves to everything that could be 
either eaten up or carried away, we 
were in some degree compensated for 
their want of hospitality to the army of 
their sovereign. 

“ Not to fatigue your lordship ; after 
several days’ laborious march, we ar- 
rived at our destination. It was a 
fortress, situated on a commanding 
eminence about three hundred fathoms 
in perpendicular height, rising steeply 
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up from a valley so broad that it 
seemed like a spacious plain, on which 
the caliph might encamp with all his 
powers ; and the sultan of the Indies 
not lack room for all the armed prin- 
cipalities of the south. 

•• A few words will convey to your 
lordship an exact idea of the situation 
in which 1 stood. One narrow footway 
led us up the steep, which was strongly 
fortified on every side, but that which 
leaned firom the steep immediately 
above the valley. In this high enclo- 
sure, lay a small town, well provisi- 
oned and having copious cisterns of 
rain water. A house of no very ample 
dimensions was set apart for the mili- 
tary commander. Of this fortress 1 
took possession with a thousand men, 
the utmost it could hold without incon- 
venience. The remaining troops took 
up their ground within the narrow 
gorge on the northern side of the hill. 

“ For two days all remained in un- 
broken rest, though not without the 
excitement of hourly rumours and the 
surmises of curiosity and fear. The 
little street w'as filled with groups of 
the soldiery and inhabitants, inquiring, 
retailing, and I believe inventing re- 
ports, so various and contradictory 
were the shapes that rumour took. 
One sense seemed prevalent, among 
the officers of the different regiments, 
who mostly assembled on the height 
to watch more easily what might ap- 
pear in the distance of the vale. They 
agreed that the importance of this po- 
sition, must cause the first operations 
of the King of Tartary to be directed 
immediately against us. So that it 
was a question of the most anxious 
suspense which might first appear — 
our force, or that of Tartary. With 
this anxious doubt, little el4e was 
thought of ; the winecup lost its allure- 
ment ; the chessboard its interest. 
Hourly were our eyes strained over 
the far expanse which lay before us — 
the field of a deeper game. 

44 The genie looked contemptuously 
at the old man. 

“ On the third morning, as we were 
overlooking the plain, a long loud 
blast of some foreign horn came faintly 
mingled with the breeze. It was 
speedily conjectured to be the Tartar 
trumpet, which can be plainly heard 
at the distance of twenty leagues ; but 
by the loudness of the sound, we per- 


ceived that it must be less than half 
that distance. And, accordingly, ere 
noon, a long line of gleaming light, 
which was obviously in motion, plainly 
intimated that the Tartar army would 
soon be drawn up beneath us. The 
alarm was, indeed, very great among 
the scanty body that was to be ex- 
posed to the first attack. Fresh 
scouts were sent out to meet and 
hasten the main army of Georgia, 
which could not now be far off. 1 
wished to send our small host forward 
to intercept the enemy ; but I had the 
presence of mind to perceive the sur- 
prised looks of the officers, and to re- 
collect that 1 knew nothing about the 
matter ; so, appearing to reflect, I said 
they had better remain as they were, 
until reinforcements should arrive. 
Every hour seemed, I must confess, to 
add to the contempt which I inspired 
among the officers whose rank allowed 
them to approach me ; and I began to 
rejoice that 1 had been thus tacitly de- 
graded from a command in which my 
real ignorance would quickly appear. 
Should the king arrive in time, I noped 
to be a mere looker-on. If not, 1 
could perhaps make terms with the 
Tartar; the alternative was not un- 
cheering. Having more natural wit 
than most of my officers, 1 was 
enabled to conceal much ignorance, 
and to draw their opinions from unin- 
tentional bints and unwary conversa- 
tions, so that 1 still kept some shadow 
of respect. My most dangerous enemy 
was the physician, who lived in the 
fortress, and who watched me with all 
the keen intelligence of that observing 
class — indeed his looks put me not a 
little in mind of my father. I took 
the first opportunity to order him the 
bastinado, which moderated his prying 
zeal, and kept him for some days out 
of the way. 

The genie gave an approving nod. 

44 The scouts brought back word 
that the Georgian army would be up 
in a few hours. The Tartars had by 
this advanced to the edge of a deep 
morass, within half a league of the 
fortress ; from this, dividing into seven 
bodies, they took up their ground 
between that and a bend of the river 
Irtish, which was there very wide and 
deep. Our officers were much alarm- 
ed when they discovered the advan- 
tages of the position ; and I scolded 
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at them, swearing flatly that it was to 
prevent this, that 1 had ordered out 
our small army, as 1 ascertained that 
our army could be attacked in detail as 
it came up along 1 the Irtish. 1 now 
resolved on sending, round my small 
host to await at the mouth of the 
rocky gorge, in order to frustrate any 
movement of theirs by the seasonable 
demonstration of an opposite force. 

M Night came on ; but it was spent 
in anxious watching ; close beneatn us 
lay the van of the Georgian host. 
Before us, so near that we could hear 
every sound that rose from their camp, 
the Tartars held their position ; innu- 
merable fires told the vastness of their 
host ; the bright illumination from a 
group of tall pavilions towards the 
rear, that the King of Tartary com- 
manded in person. 

“ A little after midnight I entered 
my house to take a half hour’s repose ; 
but 1 had not yet lain down. When I 
was told that a little old man from 
Cairo desired to see me. At once 
conjecturing who it was, I commanded 
him to be introduced. It was my 
father — he eyed me with a keen glance. 

“‘How did you discover me, O 
father,’ said I. 

“‘ I enquired, my son, among the 
Geoigian host if any one had suddenly 
lost his wits,* answered the old man 
with his cold sarcastic voice and am- 
biguous smile. 

“‘Nay, father/ said I, alarmed, 
• didst thou see the king ?* 

“ • Foolish boy, I did ; I thought 
you had made sure of his person and 
throne ; I found my mistake without 
having committed myself ; but I fancy 
he quickly divined the honor that we 
intended him ; for he told me the 
whole history of your conduct on the 
plain of Teflis. As he laughed himself 
into good humour, I think you need 
not fear/ 

“‘Father/ said I, ‘kill me on the 
spot, and set me free from this vile 
carcase/ 

“ • All in good time, my son ; it 
would not be safe to slay one of his 
majesty’s officers in the centre of his 
troops. A Tartar broadsword will 
serve your turn before this time to- 
morrow night ; and if not, you are not 
much out of the way as you are — have 
but a little patience 

“ As he spoke these last words with 


an ironical drawl, many subduing re- 
collections stole over me; my eyes 
flashed ; my throat cramped ; my feet 
glowed ; my wrist sent burning pangs ; 
an imaginary stake went through me, 
and a Tartar spear made my entrails 
shrink into the smallest compass — 
‘how/ thought I, ‘shall I stand before 
the Georgian ? 

“ The morning dawned ; heavy 
clouds floated overhead ; and a gleam 
of steel lay like a harvest of spears 
and helmets, over the remoter half of 
the plain. The Georgian king had 
sent half his army along the semicir- 
cular gorge to reach the further end ; 
two thousand men with frequent dis- 
charges of arrows, stones, and liquid 
fire from the fortress, were deemed 
enough to keep the other pass, where 
the Irtish bent within a hundred paces 
of the hill. 

“ When this arrangement was effect- 
ed, a body of twenty thousand cavalry 
swept with a sound of thunder across 
the plain, and precipitated themselves 
with many a shout upon the Tartar 
centre. The shock seemed consider- 
able, as the vast shoal of feathered 
heads nodded forward, when they 
stopped short before the Tartar square. 
A cloud of dust arose, and presently 
hid from our sight the movement of 
the combatants. But we heard the 
clashing of scimitars and the crashing 
fall of many an iron mace ; and war 
steeds having empty saddles came rush- 
ing from the cloud of battle. The 
hoarse murmur of striving thousands 
w'as also wafted across the interval ; 
and now and then a loud and breath- 
less call, the chidiug of heroes as they 
rallied each other to the points of 
danger. This attack lasted for nearly 
half an hour when the Georgian squa- 
drons appeared to give up the point, 
and to make rather a disorderly retreat 
towards the nearest pass where they 
entered in much disorder, pursued by 
a sauadron -of Tartar horse. While 
this had been going on, thirty thousand 
Georgians had been drawn up four 
deep along the hill, who saluted the 
Tartar with a cloud of arrows as they 
passed ; and the Georgian horse turn- 
ing about upon them while they were 
in confusion, cut them up in a manner 
frightful to behold — in a w r ord, they 
left two thousand men upon the field. 

“ All was now quiet for a w hile — if 
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it could be called quiet with such a 
field before us. It was enough to 
make any reasonable man sick of mili- 
tary honors for the rest of his life. I 
never rejoiced so much that I had 
been set aside from my command. The 
very nearest object almost directly be- 
neath me was the Georgian who 
had led on the charge, a headless 
trunk; his armour streaked with the 
blood which oozed through its chinks, 
his head no where to be seen. 
Around him lay distinctly percep- 
tible, though so far beneath, forms of 
horses and men in all the stages of 
death, and twisted iuto every attitude 
of agony. It was — as my father, who 
stood beside me on the parapet, re- 
marked — an ample table for the study 
of the physician ; or a stage for the 
actor to learn the most difficult por- 
tions of his art. My heart sickened at 
the cruel remark. 4 Brother/ observed 
the Armenian doctor who stood next 
him, 4 could we not procure that head 
which lies a little this way towards the 
Georgian line.* 

44 4 My son/ said my father, 4 you 
hear my friend’s desire ; can you not 
send out a messenger ? — we are very 
desirous to obtain a head/ 

44 Almost maddened by the disgust 
and horror which I felt, I sternly re- 
fused the impious request. My father, 
I could perceive, was seriously of- 
fended, and muttered bitterly between 
his teeth, 4 you shall repent of this my 
son/ 

44 The awful blast of the Tartar 
horn Kerrenay now rose above all 
other sounds, and turned our eyes 
again to the field of death beneath us 
— the prospect was changed. The Tar- 
tar and Georgian host seemed to have 
mingled on different parts of the field 
which was now filled with the noise, 
fury, and violence of a raging combat 
between two vast armies; all order 
seemed lost ; the battle raged like the 
torrent of some mighty- inundation, 
broken into whirlpools by the rocks 
and eminences on its way. Here two 
squadrons stood, as with balanced fury, 
exchanging tremendous strokes of sci- 
mitar and mace. A little further, 
hasty and precipitous flight was fol- 
lowed on tne heels by mad pursuit 
Fear and fury, slaughter and overthrow 
— the shout of rage and the shriek of 
sudden mutilation, mingled horribly. 


It was a sight no man can conceive 
without actual experience — I could 
scarcely believe they were men. 

The genie looked sublime con- 
tempt 

M My lord genie, not the least impos- 
ing effect of this awful scene, was one 
which no one might have foreseen. 
The day was fair, but cloudy; and 
broad shadows and gleams of sunshine 
seemed to course each other, as if in 
play, over this scene of agitation and 
tury. It seemed as if the geniis or 
spirits of the upper elements were un- 
conscious of the strife below ; and 
looking on it as I did then far below 
where I stood, I thought I could never 
congratulate myself enough that I was 
out of the fray. 

44 At length the scattered squadrons 
of Georgia became more scattered ; 
and those of the Tartar more collected 
and condensed ; and as they came on- 
ward like a gathering wave of war, by 
the time they reached the base of the 
hill there was no enemy before them. 

44 With breathless ardor had I looked 
upon the contest ; I was deeply ab- 
sorbed in speculating on the best 
course of conduct for my own interest 
and safety, and had resolved on be- 
traying the fortress to the Tartar in 
time to secure his favor, when a voice 
close to my ear said, 4 the king orders 
you to man the parapet, and to 
shower fire and arrow on the enemy 
while he rallies his scattered host — be 
quick, man, are you awake?* — I had 
made up my mind. 4 Hamiac/ said 1, 
4 1 will do no such folly. The King of 
Georgia will ere night be iu the power 
of the Tartar ; and my head, my friend, 
will answer for any damage I may 
cause to the conqueror’s army.' 

44 4 1 quite agree with your wisdom, 
O Gabor/ said the Georgian ; 4 and if I 
might offer a fool’s advice, you will not 
content yourself with letting yourself 
be taken, in which event your merit 
will not be allowed for ; but you will 
send a special messenger to the Tartar 
King with your offer/ 

44 4 1 take your advice, my best 
friend,’ answered I ; 4 and to convince 
you of the respect with which your 
wisdom inspires me, I entrust yourself 
with this delicate affair — go, my friend, 
and may Allah speed you— I shall 
wait your return with impatience/ 

44 The Georgian left me. 
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M< Thy conduct is wise, 0 son,' said 
my father ; ‘ for your life is no longer 
safe with the Georgian prince ; he has, 
by the help of the Armenian doctor, 
who is a great magician, obtained a 
knowledge of your history, and is 
fully aware of your intentions and mis- 
take. There is a plot against you, 
which I have appeared to assent to in 
order the better to counteract it.* 

44 4 1 hope Hamjar will prove faithful,* 
said I, trembling from head to foot. 

44 4 1 hope he may, my son ; but these 
courtiers are not t<5 be trusted.* 

44 4 Can I not fly, O father.’ 

44 4 There is but one avenue, O my 
son ; and it is already in possession of 
the Tartar.* 

44 4 How then did Hamjar come ; and 
how shall he reach the king?’ At 
this moment the Armenian entered — 


he had been evidently listening at the 
door. 

44 4 1 just heard your question, my 
son,' said he ; 4 there is a private way 
that leads far out among the hills ; it 
is known to but few ; I am just pre- 
pared to escape, and have come here 
in the hope to induce my brother to 
accompany my flight. The Tartar 
will spare no one, and there is now no 
hope from King Malek.' This he said 
with a look of haste and terror so na- 
tural, that I had no doubt of his sin- 
cerity.' 

44 4 Haste, my son,' he added ; 4 thine 
enemy, with five hundred men, is in 
resent command — he has orders to 
ehead thee — come.' 

44 4 Whither?* 

444 Follow me.*'* 


(To be continued.) 


holberg's peter paars. 


Onv of the most multifarious, and at 
the same time universally successful 
writers in the literary annals of any 
nation, was Lewis Holberg. Excel- 
lent alike as a historian, a dramatist, 
a satirist, and a poet, to say nothing 
of his merits as a biographer and a 
moral and political philosopher, he has 
left behind him a splendid example of 
what may be achieved by genius and 
perseverance, under the most un- 
favourable circumstances. Though 
obliged from his earliest years to 
struggle against poverty and infirm 
health, did he yet contrive to acquire 
a knowledge of several languages, and 
of various branches of learning ; to 
visit the most considerable countries 
of Europe ; and at length to become 
the founder of more than one depart- 
ment of literature in his own. His 
heroi-comic poem in Danish, entitled 
Peder Paars* though scarcely known 
here, even by name, is still extremely 
popular in his native country, Norway, 
in Denmark, and in Sweden ; into the 
language of which last it was trans- 
lated about thirty years after its first 


appearance. It is also known in 
Germany by the version of Scheibe, a 
friend 4 of the author's, who resided in 
Copenhagen, in the capacity of Capel- 
mester . or leader of the choir, to his 
Danish Majesty. Though labouring 
under the disadvantage common to all 
poems of the same description, that 
many of its allusions, namely, referring 
to works, persons, and incidents, now 
unknown, and to customs that are 
local or obsolete, must be lost to those 
of a different age and country, Peter 
Paars is still, at least in many parts, of 
a sufficiently general and intelligible 
nature to amuse : we therefore con- 
ceive the introduction of this Northern 
Stranger will not be altogether unwel- 
come to our readers. We shall, ac- 
cordingly, give a short analysis of it, 
with some jextracts, as closely trans- 
lated as is possible in a metrical ver- 
sion : indeed the similarity of idiom 
in the two languages is often so great 
that many expressions which may ap- 
pear to be exclusively English are ren- 
dered literally from the Danish. 

From its extent, object, and execu- 


• Paars is to be pronounced like the English word pores ; aa in Danish, when 
long, sounding nearly as long o, and when short, somewhat like a in warm. Aars, 
which subsequently occurs, is, in like manner, to be pronounced ores. 
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tion y this poem is entitled to a high 
rank among those of its class ; espe- 
cially when we take into consideration 
that the Lutrin was the only one of 
the kind the author had read at the 
time he wrote it 

The subject is the adventures of 
the hero, Peter Paars a tradesman in 
Callundborg, in the island of Zealand, 
during his voyage from thence to 
Aars, or Aarhuus, in Jutland, to visit 
his mistress ; and the poem is so far a 
kind of parody on, or humorous imi- 
tation of the Odyssey, in allusions to 
which, as well as to the ASneid, it 
abounds. It is written in the name of 
Ham Michelsen, and the preliminary 
remarks and notes are attributed to 
Just Justesen; the former being the 
name given by Holberg to the imagi- 
nary author of all his satirical poems, 
and the latter, that assigned to the 
equally imaginary commentator. It is 
amusing to read the account of the 
wrath and tumult excited at Copen- 
hagen on the first appearance of this 
publication, in which Holherg, besides 
the follies and vices, aimed also at the 
pedantries of the great vulgar and the 
small ; and especially, to U9e his own 
words, at “those who employ them- 
selves in writing copiously and circum- 
stantially on trivial or useless subjects, 
and in trumpeting forth matters that were 
better passed over in silence, and left 
to oblivion.'* The following account 
of its reception is extracted from the 
translation of his autobiography, pub- 
lished by Hunt and Clarke : 

“ This poem was differently received, 
according to the different character and 
disposition of its readers. Some were 
secretly displeased with it; others openly 
avowed the indignation it excited ; some 
imagined themselves to be attacked un- 


der fictitious names ; and others, feeling 
equally guilty, and expecting similar 
treatment, joined in the abuse of the au- 
thor. Some, whose reading bad never ex- 
tended beyond epitbalamiums, epitaphs, 
and panegyrics, were alarmed at the no- 
velty of this production, and condemned 
the audacity of the satirist ; others, con- 
ceiving their enemies to be the objects of 
attack, read the poem with laughter and 
delight, and took every opportunity of 
repeating what they considered the se- 
verest passages, in the bearing of those 
to whom the satire was supposed to ap- 
ply. The vulgar, whose opinions are 
commonly superficial, deemed it the work 
of an idler; and some literary characters, 
in their excessive anxiety to shew their 
penetration, were equally at fault with 
the vulgar. 

M There were some, however, who 
formed a more favorable judgment of 
the merits of this production, and who 
applauded me, when my name became 
known, for my attempt to combine satire 
with pleasantry, and to temper the seve- 
rity of reproof by the graces of poetical 
embellishment. In their opinion, my 
poem was so far from meriting the light 
estimation in which some critics held it, 
that they considered its appearance an 
era in the literature of the country. . . 

• . • • I pa*» over all the furious criti- 

cisms, all the virulent accusations, with 
which I was assailed ; suffice it to say, 
that when the poem was examined before 
the supreme council, his most gracious 
Majesty’s learned counsellors pronounced 
it a pleasant and unobjectionable pro- 
duction.** 

It is now time to let “ Peter Paars" 
speak for itself, that our readers may 
judge how far the aboveinentioned fa- 
vorable opinions were well-founded. 
The poem commences thus : 


“ I 8 * n £ a “An whose fortunes well might claim 
Bards of all nations to record their fame 5 
I sing a hero, the great Peter Paars, 

Who boldly sailed from Callundborg for Aars. 
Say, pois nous Envy J spiteful goddess, say 
Why didst thou bring such engines into play. 

To plague and persecute an honest man, 

Scarce known before this voyage he began ? 
What phrenzy urged thee thus, what vain alarm, 
To seek his life who ne’er had done thee harm ? 
His home he left not, like La Mancha’s Knight, 
In quest of fame, with giants huge to fight; 

Nor like Ulysses and Eneas thought 
Of glorious conquests. No. He merely sought 
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Hi* sweetheart's bower : and was a trip like this 
Worth so much rout? Why grudge the humble bliss ? 
Why must he through such bitter trials pass. 

And dangen that might daunt a heart of brass ? 

Now see the billows raging for his life ; 

Now stand in peril from the robber’s knife ; 

From one bad scrape into another fall ? 

How could a goddess be so cursed with gall ! 

Yet, Envy, vain thy cares, thy efforts vain ; 

Thou saw’st him, to thy grief, his home regain, 
Admired, applauded, covered with renown. 

Then learn for once, and note the lesson down, 

That oft the object of thy deepest hate 
Thou dost contribute most to elevate ; 

That often thou dost make the thoughtless grave, 

The simple, prudent, and the coward, brave ; 

And that thy rod deserves not kicks, but kisses. 

When of a Paars it makes a sage Ulysses. 

“ Relate, O Muse, the chances that befel 
This wight, as fortune’s plaything known so well. 

Let simple truth, throughout, thy pencil guide, 

For here thou need’st not wander from her side, 

As oft thou dost, by wily poet led ) 

To say whatever comes into his head, r 

Though conscious all the while ’tis falsely said. ) 

« Three years before the war from Calmar • named. 
When folks were still of luxury ashamed; 

When coffee was unknown, and spicery ; 

And bread-and-beerf was used instead of tea. 

Ere yet the nation had become so prone 
To foreign fashions, giving up their own, 

And aping France ; when people, in a word. 

Eschewed the waste they better could afford. 


Having thus accurately determined 
the date of the commencement of the 
action, the poet proceeds to relate how 
Peter Paars, a worthy shopkeeper in 
Calluudborg, took it into his head to 
go to Aars to see his betrothed, in 


despite of the dangers of the sea and 
season, it being then winter time ; how 
he hired a vessel and sailed with that 
intent ; and how he reckoned without 
his host ; for — 


<< When Envy heard of this her bold emprize 
She chafed with rage, and furious glared her eyes. 
What, she exclaimed, shall I this churl allow 
Triumphantly the yielding waves to plough, 

His sweetheart’s dwelling unimpeded reach, 

And clasp her in his arms? No, no— 1 11 teach 
The wretch to know me. Rather perish all, 
Both they and I, than that event befal. 

This said, she flew like arrow from the bow, 

Nor e’er before was seen so swift to go. 

For erst deep buried in her cave she lay 
Mid bats and owls that shun the light of day ; 
While baleful vipers formed her daily food, 

And sullen aye and slothful was her mood. 


• Calmar is a city of Sweden, celebrated for the Union between the three Northern 
Kingdoms concluded in it in 1397. In 1611, a war broke ou * anYthe 

and Sweden, which commenced with the siege and storming of this city; »nd the 
sutrenderof it citadel followed soon after. This is the war to wh.chHob.rg 
alludes ; as, in his History of Denmark, he expressly calls it the war of Calmar. 

+ Ol-og-brM, or OUbrSd, is a kind of porridge, made by boiling crumbled bread in 
beer: it is a favourite dish in Norway, even at the present day.. 
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Such, Ovid tolls us, Wat she in his age. 

Since grown so active ; nor do I engage 
His word to question; but I know full well 
That now at court she scruples not to dwell, 
And elsewhere may be seen in thin disguise; 
In former times, perhaps, *twas otherwise.** 


Envy’s flight soon brings her to 
Eolus, whom she at once accosts, and 
informs him that foe shall never get 
rid of her till he grants her petition. 
The monarch of the winds, being * a 
simple person, as mountaineers usually 
areT imagines from her disconsolate 
air, that she is in love with, and has 
come to court him; a supposition 
which puts him to great embarrass- 
ment, her appearance, as described by 
the poet, being by no means inviting. 
Envy perceives his confusion ; but, not 
knowing whence it arises, urges him 
still more strongly; the result of which 
is, that, after in vain endeavouring to 
put her off by pleading business, he at 
last fairly turns his back, and is about 
to run for it The goddess, however, 
is too nimble for him ; she catches and 
holds him fast, and repeats that she 
will never quit him till she obtains the 
desired boon. Eolus, now quite beside 
himself with consternation, roars out 
to her to let him go instantly — de- 
clares “ she must have a screw loose in 
her head and asks ** who could fancy 
such an ugly beast whom even Pluto 
is afraid’ of.” Envy, now finding how 
the wind lies, troubles herself little 
about the affront, but gives him to 
understand, to his great relief, that she 
lias come on a very different errand 
from what he thought ; relates the 
object of the expedition of Peter 


Paars, and her anxiety to see it frus- 
trated: and finally informs him that 
all she wants is, that he shall let slip a 
wind or two to drive him out of his 
course, and prevent her reaching the 
wisbed-for haven. He excuses himself 
by stating that he is afraid to do so, as 
he well recollects what happened in 
Eneas's time, and is aware that Nep- 
tune is a person M whom it is no joke 
to have for an enemy." Envj, how- 
ever, artfully excites his pride and 
jealousy by insinuating that, though 
by right an independent sovereign, he 
has suffered himself to become a mere 
feudatory to the stern god of 8eq, 
This remark has the effect she anti- 
cipates. Eolus starts up, roars as 
loud as Mars did when wounded by 
Diomede, and calls to the winds to 
come forth from their cave and learn 
for the future that he is their lord, and 
alone has the power to command them 
to blow or to be still. They, of course^ 
gladly obey the mandate, and soon laslt 
the sea into foam, to the considerable 
annoy of our hero Paars. However, 
though like Eneas, he forthwith be- 
comes tolutui frigorc membra , he does 
not imitate that renowned hero in his 
lamentations ; but, on the contrary, 
displays a good deal of that spirit for 
which the ancient Scandinavians were 
so remarkable,* and proceeds to cheer 
the crew in the following terms : 


<< Look sharp, my men, nor fear, but pluck up heart ; 
Surely ’tie better here from life to part 
Like many a hero, than on tick-bed pine : 

In fact I care not though the lot he mine 
To perish now ; and, but for Dorothy, 

Could wish no. better grave-place than the sea : 

Nay, might I first take leave of that dear maid. 

The fatal call should gladly he obeyed. 

For vain it is against that call to strive; 

And when .you see the destined time arrive, 

When Lachesis has no more thread to spin. 

In vain to whine and snivel you begin. 

For go you must — to death must all men bow — 


• The worthy Thomas Bartholine, the younger, wrote an elaborate work on the 
subject, De can sis mortis a Danis qentilibus contempt a. 

Vol. VIII. O 
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As oft my father mud: then fear not now; 

For I, you tee, am not afraid— far from it ; 

And you— hut hokb— I'm sick* and needs moat vomit. 

“ His shopman* Runs, who happened te be nigb> 
Bethought her thee* Why should not else I 
Eaaay to cheer them, and at lasge relate 
How vain it is to struggle 'gainst one's fate. 

For of all topics this he deemed the best. 

And thus his thoughts the worthy man expressed — 
u Ye seamen bold, now hearken to my words, 

Hot land nor sea escape from fate affords. 

Some are to joy, and some to sorrow born. 

To glory some, and more to shame and scorn. 

Some die by water, others by the rope ; 

And he to hanging born need never hope 
To die by drowning — as I've often heard— 

How much so e'er th' exchange might be preferred. 

The Dane by birth can never be a Scot ; 

One fish is grilled, and f other put in pot; 

This louse is burnt, that cracked upon my nail ; 

Some crops by drought are lost, and some by hath 
And while this book is gilt and finely bound. 

The leaves of that wrap soap and herrings round. 

While one man swords and bullets may defy, 

Another from a needle's prick may die. 

Why tremble, then, when fate our thread* would sever? 
We surely know we cannot live for ever. 

Our life is short, and, to eternity, 

Bat as a little village— do you see— 

To a hage city. None may death contemn. 

Save the shoemaker of Jerusalem, 

Alias the wandering Jew, who never dies; 

But must live on to the last great assise, 

'Tis thought, because he once was so obdurate; 

If you believe me not, pray ask our curate* 

Who oft has seen him ; but, I must confess, 

I do not envy him ; 1 think the less 

Of such strange sights one sees, the better. He, 

They say, oft smites his breast, and bows his knee 
In church ; and now, on second thoughts, I feel 
That I should like a glance at him to steal, 

And in some corner stand where I might hear 
What tongue he speaks : why, too, year after year, 
From place to place he roams, I ftiin would learn ; 
Though that, I own, is none of my concern. 

Then let not such a common matter strike 
Such terror to your hearts ; for my part, like 
My principal, I'm not afraid, far from it; 

But — like him, too, feel sick, and needs must vomit. 

“ This speech gave courage to the trembling band : 
They loudly cried, O happy, happy land; 

O happy city, happy parish too, 

That has produced a man so wise and true ! 

Had he but studied, sure he might have wed 
With many a priest, and won the day beside. 

'Tis true that ours in preaching is expert, 

The sick can comfort, and the oad convert; 

But that like Ruus — Hark ! Whence that mighty crack ? 
We're all undone — our mast is gone, good-lack. 

“ Now Paars endeavoured still the crew to cheer. 

And with sage arguments allay their fear. 
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Bui on the deck they lay, and writhed like worms, 

For this exceeded e’en poetic storms. 

The sky was all with pitchy clouds o’ercast, 

’Twas dark as night, and dreadful howled the blast ; 

Each, as he lay, by rope or bench held on; 

The tortured timbers fearfully did groan ; 

The chests and boxes tumbled all about ; 

The rain fell heavy as a water-spout. 

But when the lightnings did the sky illume. 

They thought at last was come the da? of doom : 

For when one sees the elements thus blend. 

He well may think the world is near its end. 

They’re menaced now with fire, though drenched before, 

While the whole deck with sand is covered o’er. 

Torn from the bottom by the boiling brine : 

So that fire, water, air, and earth combine 
To plague them all at once. In short, I ween, 

Never before was such commotion seen.” 

By this time, Venus, having learned but the interposition comes too late, 
the cause of the journey which exposes for the vessel ie meanwhile driven on 
our hero to snch danger, thinks herself shore, and goes to pieces ; bat tbe 
bound in honor to assist him. Accord- crew escape, and are cast on the shore 
ingly she speeds in her chariot and in a most pitiable condition, 
pair (of swans) to Neptune, who is After they have lain for a considerable 
naturally much surprised at seeing her time almost in a state of insensibility, 
out in such bad weather. She plays a man comes up and is so kind as to 
the same game with him that Envy light a fire for tnem. Paare, of course, 
did with Eolus ; telling him that she is the firet to accost the goodnatured 
now perceives be no longer possesses stranger, which be does by inquiring 
tbe sovereignty of the sea ; and recom- where they are, and whether it is the 
mending him to lay down his trident place of reception for the dead ; 
and quit the ocean, as the very fish adding that It cannot be heaven, they 
and sea-fowl will laugh him to scorn feel so uncomfortable ; nor yet hell, as 
when they find him thus powerless, by all accounts that is a very hot place. 
Neptune, quite confounded at this ad- The stranger informs him that he has 
dress, assures her that this is only the been cast on an island called Anholt,* 
second time he has experienced such the inhabitants of which pray daily for 
treatment from Eolus ; and refers her the arrival of mariners, and often ob- 
to Virgil to learn whether be did not tain their request. They are, he cott- 
on the former occasion properly vin- tinues, a very good sort of people, 
dicate his dignity. He then inquires though it cannot be dented that tney 
the cause of the great commotion, were formerly a sad set; which he 
and is informed how Envy persuaded illustrates by relating how an old 
Eolus to assist her in thwarting the priest who lived there nsed to take 
landable design of her humble votary ; double fees for baptizing, on the plea, 
upon which he promises he will do all that as most of his flock used to die by 
he can for her. Accordingly he turns hanging, he had no other way of secur- 
to the winds ; tells them that if they ing the burial fees which he had also a 
do not pack off with themselves 1m- right to. Now, on the contrary, he 
mediately they shall find he does not adds, they live quite a Christian life, 
carry his trident for nothing ; and and support themselves by wrecks, 
concludes by desiring them to inform Paars is quite pleased to hear such a 
Eolus that this is an affront he cannot good account of them ; no doubt, on 
digest, and that he wiH venture a black the principle of the shipwrecked voy- 
eye with him for it The affrighted ager, who rejoiced when he espied a 
winds slink off to their cave and hide ; gallows near the shore on which he 


* An island in the Cattegat, surrounded by dangerous sandbanks, end now well 
known to navigators in those seas as the station of a light-house. 
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wes cast, considering it as a sign of the 
high degree of civilization of the inha- 
bitants of the country. Happening, 
however, to put his hand into his 
pocket, he misses his purse, and in 
great dismay asks his communicative 
friend how he can reconcile this with 
his discourse, as no one had approached 
him but himself? Ruus, by way of 
comfort, adds that now indeed they 
may be sure of starving, and pays his 
honored principal some handsome 
compliments upon his sense in jour- 
neying at such a season and with such 
an object The stranger, however, 
quietly answers that the purse must 
have been lost as he was coming 
ashore; and that though their foul 
suspicions of him deserve a different 
treatment, he will repay evil with good, 
by assisting them to save their pro- 
perty, which may be injured by longer 
exposure to the sea water. He then 
exhorts them to follow his example, 
enters the water up to his waist, and 
exerts himself so successfully in rescu- 
ing the goods from the waves, that they 
offer him a recompense ; but the good- 
natured creature declines it, declaring 
that he is quite accustomed to such 
work, and that he takes as much plea- 
sure in it as if the property were his 
own. Paars now opens his trunk to 
see how the contents have escaped, 
when, lo! a rosy-necked form with 
ambrosial hair and glistening face rises 
out of it and ascends to the skies. 
Tb is is no other than Venus, who has 
kindly stationed herself there to pro- 
tect Dorothea's portrait from being 
spoiled by the water, and even ex- 
tends the compliment to our hero’s 
clothes, of whicn an accurate inventory 
is given. Poor Ruus’s trunk, however, 
does not escape so well, and his books 
are sadly damaged ; which the poet 
laments greatly, as the world has 
thereby lost a vast deal of interesting 
information about the private life and 
habits of our hero, such as what he 
had for dinner each day, how many 
pots of beer, and how much snuff he 
took, and the like. Paars now divides 
his men into watches to guard the 
property ; but the stranger assures 
him he need not fear, as the governor 
of the island will for a small considera- 
tion take them under his protection, 
and that it was only last year he had 
sentenced three of the islanders, who 


had robbed and cruelly cut and stabbed 
a sailor, to be fined and declared in- 
famous — with the understanding, how- 
ever, that the sentence should not 
affect their good name and character. 
Paars, whose curiosity is excited by 
this information, begs him to give an 
account of the laws, policy, religious 
ceremonies, and belief of the inhabi- 
tants of the country, with the intention 
of publishing it on his return home, 
ana perhaps thereby making his for- 
tune at court. The stranger complies 
after his own fashion, and then says he 
must go home and prepare refresh- 
ments and beds for him and his men, 
but that he will soon return. Paars, 
after long awaiting the fulfilment of this 
promise, begins to suspect treachery, 
exhorts his men to take courage, and 
draws them up in battle array ; soon 
after which they descry their officious 
friend returning with a band of the 
natives, and perceive by his language 
and couduct that they are bent on 
plunder. 

Meanwhile Fame tells Envy that 
Paars has escaped the dangers of the 
sea, and is now' safe with his property 
on shore. This intelligence enrages 
her so much that she falls into fits, 
whereat Fame is so surprised, that, no- 
toriously great as is her aversion* to 
standing still for a moment, her curi- 
osity induces her to do so in this in- 
stance. On her recovery, Envy inr 
quires where the object of her hatred 
is, and hearing how matters stand, ex- 
claims that her only resource is to get 
Discord to cause disaffection in nis 
army. Reflecting, however, that that 
Goddess is seldom to be found at 
home, she asks Fame where she last 
saw' her, and is informed that she is 
now engaged at the University, and is 
to go next day to a diet in Poland, 
where she will have so much business 
ou her hands that it will be useless to 
seek her assistance there. Envy, ac- 
cordingly, hastens at once to the Uni- 
versity, where she finds every thing iu 
great confusion, and the learned pro r 
lessors and doctors busily engaged in 
pelting each other, not with hard 
words, but with ponderous books, some 
of which being stoutly bound and 
clasped, cause no small havoc. The 
contest arose, it appears, from a dis- 
ute about where Venus was wounded 
y Diomede in the Trojan war ; one 
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the recreant cook, selecting three of 
the robbers for assessors. The cook 
makes a very pathetic speech in his 
defence, concluding with the powerful 
appeal to their feelings of— 

When I am gone, think who can dress your 
dinners t 

But all in vain : he is condemned to 
death, and after a suitable exhortation 
from another of the robbers, who acts 
as chaplain on the occasion, kneels 
down to receive the fatal stroke, which, 
from the inexperience of the provost 
martial, being given with a sheathed 
sword, he falls down as dead. Paars 
declares that as he has stood his sen- 
tence, he is to be let free ; but, his 
head being turned with the fright, they 
find it no easy matter to persuade him 
he is still alive. He declares he will 
haunt them all for their cruelty as sure 
as he is an honest man, he means an 
honest ghost ; and in reply to their 
arguments for his being alive, persists 
that he recollects all that happened 
only too well, and concludes oy ob- 
serving, that as a court-martial has 
taken his life, a court-martial alone 
can restore it. A notable dialogue 
now ensues :— 


“ Runs, who disdained not his discourse to heed. 
Cried, shall we, President, this boon concede ? 

Shall we, by sentence due, his life restore. 

And make him hearty as he was before ? 

The prudent Paars — who nothing would decide 
Without deliberation — thus replied : 

The plan’s absurd. I cannot comprehend 
How any court could to such powers pretend. 

Surely, quoth Runs, the court that life can take, 

Can, if it please, that life again give back. 

J Exempli gratia, those same worthy men 
That took my coat, can give it back again. 

To that, said Paars, who by this argument 
Was sorely puzzled, I must needs assent. 

Yet must 1 ponder this a little more : 

A knottier point I never met before. 

Exempli gratia, he that takes my coat 
Again can give it : here 1 do not doat ; 

For ’tis quite true — nay — as a pikestaff plain ; 

The same, too, might I of my hat maintain. 

It seems quite true, and yet is but a quirk ; 

Satan, 1 think, with such went first to work. 

At Copenhagen once, I heard them brawl 
In a fine place they called the College Hal). 

They spoke so strange, and with such ardour burned, 
That my poor brain was very nearly turned. 

They seemed to reason well ; yet I declare, 

From what my friend explained who brought me there, 


maintaining it was in the right hand, 
another, in the left, and a third, in the 
thigh. She tells Discord, who is en- 
joying the scene, the object of her 
visit, and they go off together to 
Anholt, where the latter succeeds in 
persuading the captain of the ship that 
he ought to have bad the command of 
the right wing instead of Runs. Ac- 
cordingly he is so much offended at 
the supposed slight, that when the 
enemy advances, he not only flies him- 
self, but exhorts the cook, who is only 
waiting to be asked, to do the same. 
His flight, however, costs him dear, as 
one of the robbers knocks him down 
with a hatchet ; whereupon Paars ex- 
claims that he will not risk the loss of 
any more Christian blood, and that 
moreover he has no wish to fight with 
persons of such honorable feelings as 
they have shown themselves to be by 
punishing treachery so promptly. The 
robbers refuse, however, to make peace, 
unless the opposite party consent to de- 
fray the expenses of the war, which 
our hero agrees to ; and he and his 
men are accordingly obliged to sur- 
render all their property, and even their 
clothes, with the exception of their 
shirts and drawers. This, done, he 
immediately holds a eourtmartial upon 
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( A fearasd mail, who listened with Might,) 

I mw they wished to prove that Muck wm white. 

1 thought 1 heard him talk of Syncretisms ; 

But since 1 learned the word is Syllogize* 

Shell I with each be hr my clerk misfed? 

The devil surely put them in his bead ! 

Exempli gratia is a mere deceit, 

Although I cannot And where lies the cheats 
For when a Cool insists he's not alive, 

That fancy from his head no court can drive » 

But this 1 know; of this at least I’m sure, 

A drubbing is a much more likely cure. 


Our limits will not permit us to 
dwell upon bow the plundered voy- 
agers, wandering through the country 
that night in search of shelter, were 
mistaken for ghosts, and threw the 
whole island into consternation s how 
the governor was instigated by Envy 
to make war with Paars for the affront 
he offered him, by holding a court, 
and passing sentence of death within 
Ins jurisdiction: how our hero was 
taken prisoner : and how Venus made 
her mischievous son Cupid shoot one 
of bis sharpest arrows into the bosom 
of the governor’s daughter, in order 
that, by falling in love with Paars, she 
might create a diversion in his fevor. 
We must, in like manner, pass over 
the dream Paars had while a captive 
in the governor'9 house : the surprising 
noise he heard while still under its in- 
fluence ; and how he beat Runs there- 
upon, thinking he was one of the 
enemy ; as also, his subsequent diar 
loguc with that worthy personage, in 
which the latter explains how he pick- 
ed up so many scraps of learning. 
There is a long episode, too, about a 
false alarm, caused by the officiousness 
of a certain ancient beldame height 
Gunnild, who mistook the noise made 
by Paars, while stamping about in his 
sleep, on the occasion above mentioned, 
for that of a band of Turkish inva- 
ders ; which we cannot afford to de- 
tail. Paars is now formally indicted 
by the governor for trenching on his 
prerogative, and a day appointed for 
bis trial ; but meanwhile, tne sickness 
of the governor’s daughter increases 
to such a degree that he is obliged to 
have recourse to the advice of the 
barber doctor of the town ; while his 
wife, not satisfied with the opinion 
pronounced by him, sends for old 
Gunnild, on whose skill she places 
more reliance. This gives rise to an- 


other very laughable episode, namely, 
the account or the fight between the 
doctor, who isemragedat having a <mack 
called in over him, and the interloper 
herself. The young lady now des- 
cribes her situation in such moving 
terms, that Martha, the kitchenmaia, 
(about whose character we have a long 
digression,) is quite affected, and pro- 
mises to use her best endeavours to 
procure for her the object of her love. 
Accordingly, she steals into Peats* 
chamber so quietly through a secret 
entrance, that he is excessively alarm- 
ed, taking her for a goblin ; but on 
her banding him a letter, by which be 
learns that her young mistress is in 
love with him, and anxious to further 
his escape, his terrors a re quite dissi- 
pated, and he promises she shall have 
an answer in the morning. A most 
amusing dialogue bow ensues between 
Paars and his trusty Ruus, the result 
of which is, that the former is at last 
obliged to allow, that there is no other 
hope of escape but by acceding to the 
young lady’s proposal, and that even 
nls mistress, were she to know of the 
emergency, would urge him to it. Ac- 
cordingly, he sends a favourable an- 
swer, and the ingenious confidante has 
a vessel secretly prepared in haste. 
To guard against the danger of disco- 
very, she gives out in the governor’s 
bouse that the shore hard-by is haunt- 
ed by a spectre which stalks about, 
crying, “ Murder, — shipwreck.” The 
governor’s conscience immediately 
suggests that it must be the ghost of a 
certain Adrian, a Dutchman, who was 
wrecked there not long before, and ap- 
pears to have come unfairly by bis end. 
In consequence, neither he nor any of 
the inhabitants of the house venture 
to stir out ; while no one comes near 
them on account of another report 
from the same quarter, that the plague 
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has broken out in it Everything is 
therefore going on swimmingly, when 
Venus, who does not choose that Do* 
rothea, the original heroine, shook! be 
thus deserted, appears to Pairs, and 
remo n str a tes witn him so effectually 
that he and his men make off in the 
vessel, which is now quite ready, 
leaving the rival behind ; while Venus 
pets Somnus to keep the people of the 
house all fast asleep, till the fugitives 
are safe out at sea. As mipfct be ex* 
pected, the enamoured maiden is the 
nrst to awake. Surprised to find it so 
late, she hurries down in search of 
Paars, but, not finding him in the 
house, flies to the beach, where she at 
once becomes aware of the full extent 
of her misfortune, and of course gives 
vent to her feelings like another 
Ariadne or Dido. Envy, still intent 
on persecuting Paars, has also recourse 
to tne assistance of Somnus, but is at 
a loss to know where to look for him 
at that hour of the day : at last, how- 
ever, she concludes that if he is in 
that part of the world at all, it must 
be at the house of some sacristan or 
other. In one of these she finds him 
sure enough, and by a feigned stonr 
Induces him to perch upon the pilot's 
head ; so that, a smart wind getting up 
just at the same time, the vessel, which 
was before making direct for Aars, is 
driven quite out of her course, with- 
out her crew knowing anything of the 
matter. 

After long looking out in vain, they 
at last espy land, and make for a port 


which they take to be Aars, but which 
to their great consternation turns out 
to be a place some sixty or seventy 
miles from it. At the suggestion of 
Runs, Paars agrees to perform the rest 
of the journey by land, in the hope 
that they will thereby be less exposed 
to the freaks of fortune. Accordingly 
they procure lodgings for that night, 
with the intention of starting next 
moraine ; but find to their cost that 
the goddess is as powerful bv land as 
by sea ; and, strange to say, it is Ruus 
himself who gets them into the scrape. 
While taking some refection in the 
public room of the inn, he enters into 
conversation with an inhabitant of the 
place, one of those worthy men who 
think that every thing is deteriorating, 
and that the worlds end is conse* 
qpently fhst approaching. There is 
sitting at another table a pale lean 
personage, without any drink before 
him, who listens very attentively to 
the complaints of the laudator te r kper is 
metis and, though looking very de- 
mure, evidently finds it difficult to 
keep his countenance :* v at last he en- 
deavours to show him the folly of his 
opinions, and an animated argument 
ensues, at the conclusion of which 
they both leave the room. Paars in- 
quires of the host who the pale philo- 
sopher is, and learns that bis name is 
Hieronymus, and that he is the town- 
satirist. Ruus immediately asks where 
he lives, as he has a great desire to be 
a satirist himself, that he may attack 
his neighbours on his return home : 


“ To ask the man, replied the worthy host. 
That art to teaoh, would be but labour lost. 
Failings, ’t» true, he freely reprehends, 

But ne'er to personal attacks descends ; 

Vices and follies faithfully pourtrays, 

But funded characters alone displays. 

And yet, so great the danger of the task, 

E'en while he shelters under fiction's mask, 

How cautiously soever to work bs goes, 

He'S certain to create a host of foes. 

When, even in feign'd persons, faults be blames, 
Thsre are who cry, at you and me he aims : 

For let one censure any crime or vies. 

There must be some whom the cap fits precise ; 
And such 'tis always easy to persuade* 

Their heads were measured ere the cap was made : 
So that he often is assailed by those 
He never heard of, or, at most, scarce knows." 


* It is supposed that this character was drawn by Holberg for himself. 
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The bait then proceeds to dwell, at 
considerable length, on the character 
and sentiments of the town satirist, 
and the difficulties he has to contend 
with; and concludes, by repeating 
with great emphasis, that he is quite 
incapable of writing a lampoon, so 
that Runs need not apply to him for 
any instruction in that art. The other 
replies that his host mistakes him, as 
what he wants to learn from Hierony- 
mus is prosody, and other matters be- 
longing to poetry, such as all that re- 
lates to goas and goddesses, the nine 
ladies he so often hears of, Parnassus, 
and the like ; but is assured by the 
other that all this has little to do with 
the matter, beauty of thought being 
the true requisite, and that such, he 
knows, is the opinion of Hieronymus 
also. Just at this juncture, the person 
in question returns, and is immediately 
accosted, by the incorrigible Ruus, 
with the question how much will he 
ask for teaching him to write a good 
lampoon, which be answers by teach- 
ing him what a good drubbing is. A 
battle immediately ensues between 
them, which soon becomes general, 
and is only put a stop to by the en- 
trance of the redoubtable Corporal 
Nicholas, and some of his men, who 
carry off the whole party to the guard- 
house, with the exception of the poet, 
who is fortunate enough to escape 
through a side door. The town coun- 
cil immediately assemble, and are of 
opinion that the soldiers went too far, 
especially when they learn that Paars 
is a respectable shopkeeper. The mi- 
litia, on the contraiy, insist they were 
justified in acting as , they did, and a 
civil war is just about to break out, 
when a letter arrives from Ruus, to 
the effect that his master, Paars, 
having been general in two wars, in 
the island of Anholt, is no longer 
amenable to civil, but only to martial 
law ; and protesting accordingly 
against their being transferred from 
the guardhouse to the town prison. 
This sets them all a laughing, and, 
both parties agreeing that the mad- 
house is the most suitable receptacle 
for the gallant general and his aid-de- 
camp, they are despatched there forth- 
with. This coming to the ears of the 
town satirist, he sends an anonymous 
letter to the council, in which he re- 
presents to them that it would be more 


advisable to let the strangers proceed 
on their journey, as they might other- 
wise get into trouble for detaining 
them. After some discussion, they 
come to the determination, not only of 
setting them free, but of escorting 
them with honor out of town, to make 
some amends for the indignities they 
have suffered. Our hero and his secre- 
tary are accordingly conducted to the 
market-place, received there with all 
due ceremony, and placed under two 
canopies ; after which the proeession 
marches on in great state. 

One would think that all their mis- 
fortunes are now at an end, but Envy 
is still indefatigable. She persuades 
Corporal Nicholas that such a skilful 
recruiting officer as he is, should not 
have let raare and his follower escape 
his clutches so easily, and that his 
honor is concerned in enlisting them* 
He immediately sets off in the dis- 
guise of a student, and comes up with 
the travellers the same eveuing. While 
they are drinking together, he takes 
an opportunity of expressing his re- 
gret that his friends had not made him 
a soldier, as he conceives he would 
then have been following a much more 
agreeable occupation ; amuses them 
with sundry dissertations, during which 
he does not let the ale-jug be idle ; 
and, when the bill comes in, insists on 
paying for all. This Paars will not 
listen to, and they at last agree to toss 
up for who is to pay. The wily cor- 
poral hands the unsuspecting Paars a 
dollar for this purpose, and, on his 
taking it, coolly tells him he is now no 
longer a tradesman, but a soldier, 
having accepted the bounty. Paars 
desires bis secretary to hasten to his 
mistress and inform her that he has 
been enlisted ; and the other in vain 
endeavours to convince him, that as 
there has been a trick in the matter, 
be ought to appeal to the protection of 
the laws, if laws in that country there 
be. Corporal Nicholas then endea- 
vours to persuade Ruus to join him 
also, and draws a very flattering pic- 
ture of the happiness of a soldier's 
life, and its advantages over his pre- 
sent condition ; but, finding that plan 
unsuccessful, tries another, and appeals 
to the host whether, having lawfully 
enlisted the master, he has not also a 
right to the man. The host, having 
studied the civil law in his youth wil- 
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lingly undertakes the office of arbitra- 
tor in this weighty matter, and gravely 
takes his seat in his arm-chair, and 
pronounces, ex cathedra, that as who- 
ever gets the ass gets also the halter, 
so when one gets possession of a per- 
son, accessorium sequkur mum princi- 
pal. Ruus objects to this, that if 
Paars chose to assign himself over to 
the devil, that the latter would, by the 
same rule, have a right to him, Ruus, 
also, and the whole household. The 
corporal is confounded by this objec- 
tion, but the arbitrator replies, that the 
devil being a spirit, can have nothing 
to do with the corpus juris. Ruus 
rejoins that, supposing the rule to ex- 
tend only to substances, all the sugar- 
loaves, almonds, and raisins in the 
shop must be considered as recruits ; 
but the arbitrator is quite horrified at 
this, and exclaims that he must be en- 
listed, if it were only for his barbarous 
ignorance in not knowing the distinc- 
tion between Christians and dried 
fruit. The corporal, however, puts an 
end to the dispute, by saying that he 
will soon prove by his musket that 
Ruus is a recruit, which the other says 
he will no longer presume to deny ; 
whereupon the host remarks that, after 
all, there is no jus like the jus canon i- 
cum. Notwithstanding, he takes the 
corporal aside, and declares to him, 
that if the aflkir should come to the 
ears of the mayor, they will be let go, 
and he get into trouble ; soldiers hav- 
ing been hanged ere now for such con- 
duct ; so that it will be safer to take 
a douceur for letting them off. To 
this the corporal agrees, and our hero 
and his man arc allowed to reach Aars 
without farther molestation. 

Having thus presented our readers 
with an analysis of Peter Paars, we 
must in justice to its author, declare, 
that it can give but a very insufficient 
idea of its merit. Many of the scenes 
of which we have only given an out- 
line, are drawn with all the minuteness 


and finish of a Teniers, and the spirit 
and drollery of a Cruikshank ; and 
besides, as in the case of Butler’s Hu- 
dibras, it is in the dialogues the aothor 
displays the most learning, wit and 
vigour; though for English readers, 
they would require too frequent refe- 
rence to a commentary to be read with 
enjoyment. For the rest, the poem, 
which is written in Alexandrines, con- 
tains between seven and ei^ht thou- 
sand lines, and is divided into four 
books, each consisting of three cantos, 
with the exception of the first, which 
has five. 

Before we conclude, it may not be 
uninteresting to add, that the adven- 
tures on Anholt were hear involving 
Holberg himself in almost as much 
trouble as his imaginary hero was re- 
presented to suffer from them. The 
owner of the island, state councillor 
Roetgaard, thought proper to suppose 
that the character or the governor, in 
the first book, which was all that was 
then published, was meant for him ; 
and accordingly, by the advice, it is 
said, of a certain learned man named 
Gram, who conceived he was alluded 
to by the mention of a silver-clasped 
Homer, in the memorable battle at the 
University, denounced the work to the 
privy-council as a scandalous libel 
against the inhabitants of Anholt, the 
University, its rector, and professors, 
and even religion itself. He went so 
far as to demand, in consequence, that 
not only the author of the poem, but 
also the printer and venders of the 
same, should be sought out and pu- 
nished; and that, meanwhile, all the 
copies of it that could be laid hold of 
should be publicly burned. The King, 
whose curiosity was excited by this, 
had the work read to him, was greatly 
amused by it, and said he considered 
the complaint unfounded* It was on 
this occasion the council made the re- 
port alluded to in the extract at the 
commencement of this article. 
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SOVBTTO 01 VXHD1NAMDO GBJUMIU. 

Roma anticha e modema. 

Set pur to, pur ti veggio, o gran Latina 
CittA, di cni quanto il Sol aureo gira 
Nd altera pi& nd pnk onorata mira, 

Quantunqne involta nella tua ruina. 

Queste le mura son cni trema e inchina 
Pur anche il mondo, non che pregia e ammira : 
Queste le vie, per cui con scorno ed ira 
Portar barbari re la fronte china ; 

E questi che V incontro a ciascun passo 
Avanzi son di memorabi! opre, 

Men dal furor che dall’ et& sicuri. 

Ma in tanta strage, or chi m‘ addita e scopre 
In eorpo vivo, e non in bronzo o in sasso, 

Una reliquia di Fabrisj e Curi ? 

•ONBTTO DI FRANCESCO PETR ARCH A. 

La notU tutto ka pace ma non il Poeta, 

Or che 1 ciel e la terra e 1 vento tace, 

E le fere e gli augelli il sonno affrena, 

Notte 1 carro stefiato in giro mena, 

E nel suo letto il mar senz’,onda giace ; 

Vegghio, penso, ardo, piango ; e chi mi sface 
Sempre m’ d innanzi per mia dolce pcna. 
Guerra d *1 mio stato d’ ira e duol plena ; 

E sol di lei pensando ho qualche pace. 

Cosi sol d'una chiara fonte viva 

Move *1 dolce e 1’ amaro ond’ io mi pasco : 
Una man sola mi risana e punge. 

E perche 1 mio martir non giunga a riva, 

Mille volte il di moro, e mille nasco ; 

Tan to dalla salute mia son lunge. 

SONETTO DI FRANCESCO PETRARCH A. 

La Visione della Cerva . 

Una Candida cerva sopra 1’ erba 

Verde m* apparve con due corna d’oro 
Fra doe riviere all’ ombra d’un alloro, 

Levando 1 sole alia stagione acerba. 

Era sua vista si dolce superba. 

Ch’ i’ lasciai per seguirla ogni lavoro ; 

Come 1’ avaro che *n cercar tesoro 
Con diletto 1’ affanno disacerba. 

Neuun mi locchU al bel collo d’intorno 
Scritto avea di diamanti c di topazi, 

Libera farmi al mio Cesare parve . 

Ed era ii sol gia volto al mezzo giorno, 

Gli occhi miei stanchi di mirar, non sazi ; 
Quand’ io cadde nell’ acqua, cd ella sparve. 
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BO MB, ANCIUIT AND MODERN. 

And thou art Home! Mine eves now look on thee 
Thou Queen of cities ! and though in the shroud 
Of thine own ruin wrapped, yet none more proud 
Or honored iu his flight the sun may see. 

These are the walls before whose majesty 
The trembling world in admiration bowed ; 

These are the ways through which the scornful crowd 
Led barbarous kings their heads bent abjectly j 
And these, which each step discloses round me burled 
(Albeit more safe from time than Gothic rage) 

Relics of works whose fame hath filled the world— 

Oh ! midst these ruins who will now engage 
In Jleth not bronze or stone that 1 may see 
One trace of Curian or Fabrician memory. 

SONNET BY FRANCK PETRARCH. 

Night bring* repot* to everything save to the Poet . 

Now that heav’n, earth, and winds in silence sleep. 

And beasts and sweet-voiced birds soft slumber binds 
While round the world her star gemmed car Night winds. 
And on his couch lies spread the wavelets Deep ; 

I wake, think, burn, and sigh, for still before me 
She my undoing is, a torture sweet ; 

My heart's a war where wrath and anguish meet. 

It’s only peace when thoughts of her come o’er me. 

Thus from the same bright, living fountain flow 
The sweet and bitter streams that feed my heart 
The same hand heals my wound that flings the dart : 

My martyrdom of love no end can know ; 

A thousand times I die aud live again. 

Still ever languishing for health in vain. 

SONNET »Y FRANCIS PETRARCH. 

The Vision of the Doe 

Methought I saw upon the green sward laid, 

Where two broad rivers to the ocean wound, 

A milk-white doe with golden antlers crowned. 

Shunning the hot sun ’neath a laurel’s shade. 

Such coy and gentle pride was in her air 
l left all else to tradt her footsteps light, 

Like the fond miser, who with the delight 
Of seeking treasure sweetens all its care. 

Around her lovely neck a legend strange 

Was wrought with topazes and diamonds bright, 

“ Let no one touch me: Free for ape to range 
My Cottar's love hath given hit favorite 
With tired yet sateless eyes I gazed till noon. 

When in the stream I fell— and straight the doc was gone. 
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A MOONLIGHT MED1TA1 ION. 

By Iota. 

** n«r T fit** «f#£*»r£v 

K* §um irn — Euripidei. 

“ Singula de nobis anni pnedantur euntes ."—Horace. 

•• Friends depart, and Memory takes them 
To her caverns pure and deep.** 

1 love to look upon a moonlit sky 

All cold and cloudless as at midnight seen, 

When many a star is twinkling forth on high 
Its beams of homage to nignt’s virgin queen — 

While in her lone and full orbed majesty 
She walks all beauteous through heaven's blue domain. 
Shedding on the hushed world her radiance mild, 

As smiles a mother fair upon her sleeping child. 

Sweet moon! at this lone hour 1 love thee ; now 
When tremblingly thy pallid radiance streams 
In silver sheen athwart old ocean’s brow 

Whose waters heave in worship of the beams ; 

Yes, I do love thee, and to thee I bow, 

Thou bright inspirer of the poet's dreams, 

Though the bards sacred name may ne'er be mine, 

Lowly I bow to thee, and feel thou art divine. 

Queen of the silver shaft ! thy soft mild light 
More grateful shines to me than the warm rays 
Of thine own island-brother, though more bright 
His golden glances burn in cloudless days, 

They parch the boiling blood with fever's blight. 

But well I love thy beam that trembling plays, 

Touching the gazer’s soul with soft resistless pow'r 
To wake up pensive thoughts that sleep in busier hour. 

Perhaps beneath thy fav*ring light some lyre 
Wakes each soft echo that as softly dies. 

In climes where love for ever sheds his fire 
On hearts as warm and cloudless as their skies — 

Bright land, where beauty’s loveliest forms inspire 
Ine painter’s soul and wake the poet's sighs ; 

Ausonian beauty ! from whose looks of light 
A Raphael grew divine, a Petrarch learned to write.* 

Oh many a watcher beside me is bending 
On thy calm face an all enraptured eye. 

While Melancholy's spirit, soft descending, 

Calls from the breast the unavailing sigh, 

As Memory, a backward glance is sending 
To friends and scenes of happier days gone by, 

That rise around os in our sad employ. 

And mock the mourning heart with thoughts of vanished joy. 


* “ The Italians are of opinion, that when love inspired his muse, his poetry 
soared far beyond that of any poet who ever wrote before or since his time, either in 
the Greek, Latin, or Tuscan languages.”— Zimmerman. 
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Oh Memory, hurried on the dusky tides. 

How floats the spirit down Time's dim abyss ! 
While scenes, another world in darkness hides. 

Crowd round the soul nor leave one thought of this, 
As in her love and mystic flight she glides, 

Unseen yet scanning years of grief and bliss — 

'Tis but our prison-house that’s lingering here, 

The clog that chains the spirit from her sphere. 

On such a night as this should rise the sage 
And seek those everlasting mysteries 
Which the All-wise hath graved upon the page 
Of yon blue heavens, could but mortal eyes 
Peruse those records of each long past age. 

Oh what eternal truths they'd teach the wise : 

Each star of heaven is but a mark to write 
The Eternal's name in beams of deathless light. 

He learns a truth who looks upon the moon 
And muses on the varied life of man, 

On earth's delusive pleasure fled as soon 
As tasted, ere the wretch that’s baffled can 
Resign them unrepining — fickle Fortune's boon 
Is offered and withdrawn in life's short span 
A thousand times, while false joys mock the sight 
Like those pale beams that light, not warm the night. 

Otir flood of life is ruled for some dark cause 
By fate, or something we as little know, 

As governed by yon fickle planet’s laws 
he mighty oceans learn to ebb and flow. 

Some bright, some darkly, onward still it draws. 

Some bound forth swiftly, others glide more slow. 
Some chafe and madly heave, some calmly hide 
Their waters in eternity’s black shoreless tide. 

Eugenius ! I had known thee in the hour 

Of gay and reckless boyhood, when the heart 
Expands its blossoms like the summer flow’r, 

AH warm and glowing, without guile or art — 
Twining its tendrils in the ardent pow’r 
Of youthful friendship : Oh how soon may part 
The firmest ties, how many a wind that blows 
Nips the young woodbine twining with the rose. 

Yes, I had known thee when our young hearts oped 
With eager haste to meet each coming joy ; 

We dreamed delusive pleasures and still hoped 
That heaven would realize our hearts employ; 

Still as with time’s all wasting years we coped 
Thy hopes were clouded, sickness, dread alloy, 

Was mingled with them, winter’s blast that brac’d 
My healthful frame, but breathed on thine to waste. 

Half drawn from earth, half lingering still beneath, 
His spirit walked not in the ways of men. 

Now held by life, while now the grasp of death 
Tore his poor victim half from eartn again. 

So slight the bond that even an infant’s breath 
Might rend away his struggling spirit’s chain, 
Which like a fluttering bird did ever seek 
To snap the string the first chance wind would break. 
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Disease came forth and laid his withering bread 
On both, and both before hit strength gave way. 

1 slowly rose— for still the stern command 
Was issued, sore to wound, bat not to sUy— 

Pale and exhausted from the tyrant's hand, 

I rose at length, but he was passed away— 

His fragile form did but the touch confess 

That gave him unto death^-then fell to nothingness. 

He died ; yet over his untimely bier 
No tear of mine bedewed h!s death-cold clay ; 

A friend’s misfortunes only claim a tear— 

Not the poor debtor who can soonest pay 
Inexorable Nature. Let the wanderer cneer 
His heart as he draws nigh his resting day. 

Oh, far more happy than the friends that still 
Must wander through this world of toil and ill. 

Oh, many a bud that swells in early spring, 

In richest promise of a goodly bloom — 

When now its bursting leaves are oped to ding 
In full luxuriance all its sweet perfume. 

Corruption comes upon the tempest's wing. 

And strews its beauties in a timeless tomb. 

Bootless each sunbeam and each fostering show'r 
That heaveu had poured around its infant hour. 

And such are mortal hopes— in life’s fir9t dawn 
Bright as the rainbow, but as fleeting too — 

Shining all gorgeous, till the sun’s withdrawn. 

And then they fade in darkness from our view ; 

And we must toil in gloom and sorrow on. 

Scarce cheered with one glad beam to guide us througl 
Our toilful, graveward way, till storms ana gloom are past 
And life’s high swelling surge shall sink in peace at last. 

Where are the pleasures that have oped so fair ? 

Where are the hopes that each new year should crown ? 
When Winter’s breath shall chill the humid air. 

And pour his whitening snows o’er Autumn’s brown. 

Go seek them, then, and thou shalt And them there, 
Where summer flowers have laid their beauties down, 
Faded and dead* Return and rear once more 
Some fond-loved hope to fade like those before. 

Where is the mind's bright sunshine ? where the ray 
That caused, in boyhood’s morn, with fairy pow'r 
Each moat-like thought in its warm light to play, 

That floated o’er tne soul in pleasure’s hour r 
Where are the friends of youth— oh I where are they ? 

With autumns leaves when winter’s bleak winds pour— 
Dread Reaper say, shall nought escape thy swoop ? 

Must youth and loveliness before thy sickle stoop ? 

1 do remember, in the days that now 
Are lapsed again into eternity, 

A fair and gentle girl, upon whose brow 
Nature nad yet scarce written legibly 
That she was woman, and the silken flow 
Of whose long, lustrous hair wound airily 
Round such a face as Raphael oft would love 
To paint in holy bashfulness beneath the dove ; 
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A form where all was harmony, a mien 
Full of the pride of maiden dignity, 

A step as light as the young chamois’ seen 
Bounding along her native Alp-crags free, 

A spirit meet for such a shrine, serene 
And pure as aught in this frail world can be. 
Where mortal stain, and error’s misty mane. 

Shroud the soul's light within the purest vase ; 

The pride of many an anxious bosom, ere 
Love flung his meshes round her youthful heart. 
Troubling its holy pukes with a care. 

She passed away as sweet sounds may depart, 
Leaving their sweetness still upon the air : 

Yet some there are whose tears unhid will start, 
Who saw within the grave their loved oae laid. 
Mourning with unavailing grief the dead. 

• * * # » 

Why mourn ye for the blest ? 

She is withdrawn for ever from the strife, 

The coil, the vanity, the snares of life. 

To an eternity of holy rest: 

God hath resumed from out its earthly lamp, 

That pure, and soft, and gentle light that shone 
Half dimmed by mortal shades and earthly damp, 

To burn all brightly pure before his throne. 

Why mourn ye for the bkst ? 

Mourn over Chose that live, 

SUtt toiling on their pilgrimage of tears. 

Whose souls are fettered still by sins and fears, 

Whose nights are given to waking, and to grieve 
Their cheerless days. Yes, mourn for those alone, 
Mother and sire, brother and sister dear, 

They at whose side the lovely dead had grown 
From child to woman fair through each glad year. 

Mourn over those that live. 

Mourn not for those that die ; 

No tears, no cries can e’er again recall 
The years from out eternity’s dark thrall. 

And yield the cherished form to our fond eyes ; 
Mourn not— but hope that when we pass away 
From this world’s number, we shall meet again 
ATI that we lost, and live an endless day 
Where grief no more the Spirit’s light can stain. 

Mourn not for those that die. 

• f * • • 

Again I look upon the cloudless night. 

And stars* of silver in their deep blue sea : 

I view them glorious — but their heavenly light 
Tells not the tale of fbture unto me. 

Ob, man ! couldst thou but read those orbs aright, 
And learn the plans of dark futurity. 

The sight of woes that wait on manhood’s way 
Would check the ardour of tby youthful day.* 
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CONSTANTINOPLE DURING THE GREEK AND TURKISH REVOLUTIONS.* 


Amongst the many important revolu- 
tions of empires which mark the pre- 
sent century as one of the most event- 
fbl that has ever fallen to the lot of 
the historian to commemorate, perhaps 
none are more deeply interesting, more 
fraught with great political conse- 
quences, or involve more extensive or- 
ganic changes in the nations that have 
felt their snocks, than the revolutions 
of Greece and Turkey. 

True, we have seen France, ani- 
mated by the dazzling and supernatural 
energies of Napoleon, overrun almost 
the civilized world, and unsettle the 
most venerable dynasties of the earth ; 
we have witnessed Poland, with fitful 
and meteoric brightness, shoot up in 
the political horizon, only to sink al- 
most instantaneously in her former 
darkness and subjection : Belgium has 
flung off the thraldom of her ancient 
roasters ; and even Britain has felt the 
feverish restlessness that agitates the 
rest of Europe, and pants to flee her- 
self from the severe and dignified res- 
traints that have heretofore been her 
best defence against democratic licen- 
tiousness. Under all these vicissitudes, 
we find the constitutions of each mo- 
dified and extensively altered, no 
doubt, yet none of them essentially 
changed. France has again recalled 
her ancient race of monarchs, — Po- 
land has relapsed into her slavery, — 
the eye of the traveller, if it rest not 
on the ruined citadel of Antwerp, 
scarce detects that Belgium has been 
the seat of war : and England !— 
may she long defy foreign force, or 
domestic treachery, to pull down her 
glorious structures, or uproot her time- 
honored foundations ! 

The war of independence in Greece 
has drawn after it changes, complete 
and organic, such os the others do not 
exhibit. She has enlisted the sympa- 
thies, and challenged the admiration of 
the world : rousing her prostrate ener- 


gies, after the crushing and almost an- 
nihilating despotism of four centuries, 
“ like a strong man after sleep,**— -per- 
sisting almost agpinst hope itself; in 
the struggle for her freedom, till her 
fairest cities becoming ruins, and every 
village almost swept away, she seemed 
about to sink in exhaustion and despair. 
— when, at length, by the intervention of 
the European Powers, and the treaty 
of London, she secured the reward of 
that heroic struggle ; and, as an excel- 
lent and talented historianf observes, 
M though her future destiny be as yet 
obscure, she has emeiged from the 
trial regenerate and flee. Like the 
star of Merope, all sad and lustreless, 
her darkness has at length disap- 
peared, and her European sisters has- 
ten to greet the returning brightness 
of the beautiful and long-lost Pleiad.” 

Still more novel is the position which 
Turkey at present occupies, and deeper 
and more permanent the changes 
wrought on ner by the recent revolu- 
tions. “ The Turkish Empire," says a 
modem traveller^ “ is as interesting 
now', that it is crumbling to pieces, as 
it w'as in the 16th ceutury, when a 
Tartar could ride with the Sultan’s 
firman, respected all the way from the 
banks of the Vol^a to the confines of 
Morocco ; when its armies threatened 
Vienna, and its fleets ravaged the 
coasts of Italy.” We behold that 
people, whose wild, unbending fanati- 
cism long bore them, like a resistless 
torrent, till, under Solyman, they sub- 
jugated Asia and Africa, penetrated 
into the heart of Europe, and devas- 
tated the shores of Italy and Spain ; 
and yet whose stubborn pride forbad 
them to profit from the contact with 
civilized nations, by adopting their 
usages to ameliorate their own, — now 
stript of their wide, tributary empires 
in Europe; their institutions infringed; 
their Janissaries extirpated, their 
venerable ignorance broken in upon 


* A Residence at Constantinople, during a period including the Commencement, 
Progress, and Termination of the Greek and Turkish Revolutions. By the Rev. 
R. Walsh, LL.D. Two vols. 8vo. London : Frederick Westley, and A. H. 
Davis. 1836. 
f Emerson. 
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by the light of civilization; fast ap- 
proaching the term of their existence* 
and making efforts to control the in- 
creasing cupidity of their formidable 
neighbours ; too feeble and tardy to 
renovate a state of advanced decrepi- 
tude. The subjects, therefore, with 
which the volumes before us profess to 
he conversant, cannot fail to command 
our attention ; and though many, both 
in France and these Countries, nave of 
late years written upon them, their ac- 
counts have not been so full and satis- 
factory as to render the details of a 
sagacious eye-witness useless or unin- 
teresting. 

Dr. Walsh, already well known to 
the literary world as the author of 
some highly valuable works, the result 
of his travels and observations both 
in the old and new worlds, was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the embassy which 
our government sent out to Constanti- 
nople in 1820, under the conduct of 
Lord Straugford, and in November of 
that year sailed in the Cambrian, 
which was proceeding with his Excel- 
lency to the Ottoman Porte. From a 
man of cultivated mind and classic 
tastes, it was naturally to be expected 
that the Mediterranean would chal- 
lenge an engrossing interest ; we are, 
therefore, not surprised to find a con- 
siderable portion of the first volume of 
his narrative occupied in commemo- 
rating its shores ana islands. He had 
scarcely entered this sea, when, with 
the good fortune that is invaluable to 
•a traveller, he encountered a singularly 
beautiful phenomenon, seen on the 
same night at Sicily, Naples, and other 
parts of Italy : — 

“ In the evening, about eight o'clock, 
while plying between Sardinia and Sicily, 
I was on the quarter-deck, watching the 
rising of some of the new constellations, 
when suddenly a meteor burst from the 
sky near the Pleiades, which struck us all 
with awe and amazement. It presented 
the appearance of a dense cone of fire, 
apparently about two feet long, and 
about nine inches broad. It proceeded* 
with the base foremost, with a slow and 
majestic pace, in a direction oblique to 
the horizon, illuminating the whole visi- 
ble hemisphere like a sun, completely ob- 
scuring the stars, and rendering every 
object on deck and round the ship dis- 
tinctly visible. Near the horizon were 
some dark clouds, in separate strata : it 

Vol. VIII. 


passed behind these, and again reappeared 
at intervals, tinging their skirt9 with a 
bright orange light, and it finally set in 
the north-west among the mountains of 
Sardinia. Nothing could exceed the 
bland, but somewhat awful beauty of 
this magnificent phenomenon, it? light 
was to lovely, and its progress so slow 
and dignified. It continued for more 
than a minute visible, and traversed one*- 
third of the sky. It had nothing of the 
appearance of that blazing meteor that 
- — —Fires the length of Ophruchos huge. 

And from his horrid hair Shakes' pestilence 

And war- 

It was rather the mild lustre that formed 
the halo of some beneficent being, whq, 
shrouded in its radiant light, was travel- 
ling to a distant land, on a mission of 
mercy.” 

Arriving at Malta, the embassage 
landed at La Valetta, and was lodged 
in the magnificent palace of the Grand 
Masters of those chivalrous knights 
whose gallantry had once preserved 
Christian Europe from the overwhelm- 
ing power of the Infidel ; and during 
their stay, having made excursions 
through this and the neighbouring 
island of Gozo, they proceeded on 
their voyage, touching at some of the 
islands of the Iouian republic. 

While at Zante, one of the latter, 
an occurrence took place which had 
well nigh abruptly terminated the re^ 
searches and the existence of our tra- 
veller. It is notorious that the soil of 
Zante is extensively impregnated with 
petroleum, a substance closely resem- 
bling vegetable pitch, and used for the 
same purposes ; and the prevalence of 
this matter has, for reasons which we 
need not here notice, been assigned as 
the principal cause of the many violent 
earthquakes, which for the last three 
centuries have convulsed the island. 
Dr. Walsh, iu company with some 
others, made an excursion to the pitch- 
wells, and on their return, the various 
speculations which their appearance 
suggested of an approaching irruption, 
afforded matter for laughter, while the 
brilliancy of the midnight heavens 
seemed to abet them in their scepticism. 
The Doctor retired to bed, and while 
gazing on some grotesque figures on 
the ceiling fell asleep : 

“ The next sensation I recollect was 
one indescribably tremendous. The lamp 
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was still burning, but the whole room 
wm in motion. The figures on the ceil- 
ing seemed to be animated, and were 
changing places : presently they were 
detached from above, and, with large 
fragments of the cornice fell upon me, 
and about the room. An indefinable, 
melancholy, humming sound seemed to 
issue from the earth, and run along the 
outside of the house, with a sense of 
vibration that communicated an intoler- 
able nervous feeling ; and 1 experienced 
a fluctuating motion, which threw me 
from side to side, as if 1 were still on 
board the frigtfte, and overtaken by a 
storm. The house now seemed rent 
asunder with a violent crash. A large 
portion of the wall fell in, split into 
splinters the oak table, extinguished the 
lamp, and left me in total darkness ; 
while, at the same instant, the thick 
walls opened about me, and the blue sky, 
with a bright star, became, for a mo- 
ment, visible through one of the chasms. 

1 now threw off the bed-clothes, and at- 
tempted to escape from the tottering 
house; but the ruins of the wall and 
ceiling bad so choked up the passage that 
I could not open the door ; and I again 
ran back to my bed, and instinctively 
pulled over my face the thick coverlid, 
to protect it from the falling fragments. 

“ Up to this period I had not the most 
distant conception of the cause of this 
commotion. The whole had passed iu a 
few seconds, yet such was the effect of 
each circumstance, that they left on my 
mind as distinct an impression as if Ihe 
succession of my ideas had been slow and 
regular. Still I could assign no reason 
for it, but that the house was going to 
fall, till an incident occurred which caused 
the truth at once to flash on my mind. 
There stood, in the square opposite the 
Palazzo, a tall, slender steeple of a Greek 
.church, containing a ring of bells, which 
I had remarked in the day ; these now 
began to jangle, with a wild, unearthly 
sound, as if some powerful hand had 
seized the edifice below, and was ringing 
the bells by shaking the steeple. Then 
it was that I had the first distinct con- 
ception of my situation. I found that 
the earthquake we had talked so lightly 
of was actually come ; 1 felt that I Was 
in the midst of one of those awful visi- 
tations which destroys thousands in a 
moment— where the superintending hand 
of God seems for a season to withdraw 
itself, and the frame of the earth is suf- 
fered to tumble into ruins by its own 
convulsions. O God ! I cannot describe 


my sensations when I thqs saw and felt 
around me the wreck of nature, and that 
with a deep and firm conviction on my 
mind, that to me that moment was the 
end of the world. 1 had before looked 
death in the face in many ways, and had 
reason, more than once, to familiarize me 
to his appearance ; but this was nothing 
like the ordinary thoughts or apprehen- 
sions of dying in the common way — the 
sensations were as different as an earth- 
quake and a fever. " 

The convulsion, however, ceased as 
suddenly as it had been excited, and 
he was extricated from the ruins of 
the house, uninjured by an earthquake 
that had rent asunder almost every 
house in the island, and extended its 
devastations over a circle of a thou- 
sand miles in circumference. The 
embassage having proceeded along the 
shores of the Morea, afforded an op- 
portunity of visiting some of the Cy- 
clades : then entering the harbour of 
the Pireus, and disembarking, passed 
thence between the /»«»£« rux* of 
Themistocles, to find Athens a miser- 
able mass of hovels, amongst which 
scarce a trace of her ancient glories is 
discernible. It would transgress the 
more peculiar object of our notice to 
loiter with our guide in Attica; we 
shaU hasten forward to the place of 
our destination, contenting ourselves 
with referring our readers, for further 
information with regard to those classic 
regions, to the volumes themselves. 

Our author had left Athens shortly 
anterior to the breaking-out of the 
memorable revolution, which for a se- 
ries of years continued, with various 
fortune, to exhibit mingled scenes of 
appalling barbarity and devoted hero- 
ism. From a MS. journal, procured 
at Constantinople, kept by one of the 
British consular agents, in the island 
of Naxia, as well as from other sources. 
Dr. Walsh was enabled to obtain much 
information with regard to the organi- 
zation and conduct of that revolution, 
which we have not met in the works 
of those who have, preceded him on 
the subject. It is to be regretted, 
however, that the long interval which 
has elapsed before the publication of 
the present work has, in some degree, 
diminished the value of its details. 

Amongst those extraordinary fe- 
males whose heroism, worthy of the 
days of the Spartan Mother, the emer- 
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gertciee of .her country culled into 
•action, Modena Mavroyeni, the grand- 
niece of the Hoepodar of Wallachia, 
stood conspicuous. She was a woman 
of high endowments of mind and per- 
son, and being enthusiastically attached 
to her country, she devoted herself 
entirely to effect its liberation, and by 
her eloquence induced many of her 
countrymen to aid in its achievement. 
As her hand was sought by numerous 
suitors, she declared that he who best 
deserved it in his country's cause 
should be successful ; and equipping a 
vessel at her own expense, she parsed 
from island to felana of the Cyclades, 
inciting the inhabitants by her exam- 
ple 

“ She was at Mycone, her native 
lace, on one occasion, when the Turkish 
eet passed close in shore on its return 
to the Dardanelles. The Greeks, in- 
stead of shrinking, as usual, in terror at 
the awful sight, m a moment of excite- 
ment displayed the cross from every pro- 
montory, and poured insults on the 
Turkish fleet. The Capitan Pasha pas- 
sed oo without deigning to take notice 
of these petty indignities ; bat an Alge- 
rine frigate, which some of the Greeks 
had fired into, immediately landed two 
hundred meu, who rushed towards the 
town with the double motive of revenge 
and plunder. The Greeks, terrified at 
an attack which they had provoked, but 
did not expect, were flying in all direc* 
tions, when Modena issued from a bouse, 
addressed them in her energetic language, 
and led them hemelf against the enemy. 
Inspired by such an example, they rallied, 
and attacked the Algerines with such 
effect, thnt they were driven back to their 
ships, leaving near one hundred of the 
party dead or wounded in the hands of 
the Greeks. Here the heroine displayed 
that implacable hatred which has always 
mixed itself with the heroism of the 
Greeks against the enemies of their 
country. Among the killed was the 
leader of the party; she had his head cut 
off and brought to her, and in the pre- 
sence of all the people she stamped on 
and spurned at it with every expression 
of hatred and contempt. Such feminine 
ferocity was worthy of a people, among 
whose ancestors even a mother was 
found to cast the first stone, to destroy 
her own son, under a similar feeling of 
patriotism.** 

When the Cambrian reached the 


mouth of the Dardanelles, the embas- 
sage was obliged to disembark, as by 
the stipulations of 1809, no ship of 
war was allowed to pass the straits. 
Lord Strangford ana his state pro- 
ceeded iu the Castlereagb, for the 
Turkish capital, while onr author being 
set on shore at Cape Sigeum, made for 
the same city by land. 

The plains of Troy are no less cele- 
brated for the hosts that encamped 
upon them in the days of Priam, than for 
the myriads of adventurous topogra- 
hers who have in latter ages sat down 
efore the invisible walls of the windy 
Ilium, and with all the formidable ma- 
chinery of modern science, taken an* 
gles and elevations ; measuring the 
tombs of Achilles and Patroclus, and 
wandering alousr the Simula and Sea* 
manlier We should be sorry to deny 
our amiable countryman his due share 
of praise as a zealous pioneer, delving 
amongst the holy ruins of Asia Minor, 
nor for a moment doubt that he did 
truly hear the waves of the Bosphoru* 
solve the vexaia quttiio of locality, by 
egotistically introducing themselves as 
a portion of the u 

mr,” in good booming dactyls. We 
will accordingly leave him, with the 
rest of his brethren, to settle their ac- 
counts with the world, touching all 
these marvels, and join him as he ar- 
rives in his solitary journey in a valley 
at the foot of Mount Rhodope. 

Where the villages io these moun- 
tains are inhabited by Turks, a traveller 
is not admitted into the houses, but 
must lie in the khan, or stable, with 
whatever cattle chance may assign him 
as companions. In one of these our 
wanderer was lodged on a miserable 
straw mat, with about filly buffaloes 
and camels, wearied and hungry, yet 
possessed of no other food than a grain 
of coffee, and a little brown sugar. 

“ Meanwhile Hasan sat cross-legged 
before me, smoking his pipe with ths 
most imperturbable gravity, quite recon- 
ciled to the state of ioanity in which w# 
were doomed to pass ths night. I several 
times gave him an imploring look, and 
put my finger in my mouth, closing my 
teeth on it, that even a Turk might com- 
prehend what I wanted. Hasan slowly 
moved his bead, and said Yoke,** the 
first word I had heard him niter. I 
hoped that yoke might have something 
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-to my to eggs, but I was mistaken— yoke, 
i found, was Turkish for « nothing." I 
now made myself about a thimbleful of 
coffee, in a little tin measure which I 
found among some embers, in an earthen 
pot in a corner, and stretching myself out 
for the night, I took Hasan’s pipe and 
smoked myself into a doze. 

« I know not how long I remained in 
this state, but when I opened my eyes, I 
found, by the light of a lamp stuck m the 
wall, the place crowded with Turks, sit- 
ting round me cross-legged, three or four 
^eep, all smoking and silently gazing on 
me, waiting apparently until I should 
awake. I asked for Hassan, whom I 
could not see, and one of them, rather a 
truculent looking man, drew his hand 
across his throat, and with a solemn 
countenance motioned to me to hold my 
peace. ‘ Here then,’ said I to myself*, 

4 1 am about to suffer the penalty of 
travelling with a false finnan ; my janis- 
sary has been punished in the summary 
way of a Turk, and I must submit to 
whatever they please to do to myself — 
the Elchi Bey can’t protect a British sub- 
ject • in this remote place.* While on- 
gaged in these pleasant reflections, a joint- 
stool was brought in and set before me, 
and a large metal tray laid on it, with a 
number of broad horn spoons like shovels. 

I had some vague notions of barbarian 
nations feeding people before they kill 
them, and here was my last meal. 

*< The first course was a basin, the size 
of a cauldron, of peas porridge, which 
was soon despatched by the company ; the 
next was a seasoned substance, like ma- 
caroni ; and the last wasa bowl of an acidu* 
la ted liquor, the most grateful 1 ever 
lasted. During the whole of the enter- 
tainment, not a sound was uttered, nor 
was 1 ever asked to eat. But a man in a 
green turban, to mark his being a de- 
scendant of Mahomet, and who seemed 
the master of the feast, had his eye on 
ipe. When he saw me relaxing with my 
spoon, he said not a word, but he nudged 
the man next him with his elbow, and he 
Ins neighbour, till it came round to me, 
and in this way 1 was pressed to eat more. 
A large bunch of grapes was fished up 
from the bottom of the last bowl, and 
held for a moment by the Turk in the 
green turban ; it was then passed on to 
me, without any one helping himself and 
laid on the tray before me, and it seemed 
a part of the ceremonial of the entertain- 
ment. When every thing was removed, 
1 was presented with a mp of coffee and 
* 4 >ipe ; bnl having declined them, one of 


the company laid the side of his head on 
his hand, intimating that I should go to 
sleep; I drew my cloak over me as 1 was 
bid ; and when 1 awoke in the morning I 
found the company still sitting round me, 
smoking as before I fell asleep. The 
horses were now brought to the door, 
and my hosts departed as silently as they 
entered, without asking remuneration 
or seeming to expect even thanks. X 
afterwards found that my friendly Turk* 
were the voivode end principal men of 
the village, who, being informed that I 
was a stranger and a Frank with a fir- 
man, had given me an entertainment; 
and the man who drew his hand across his 
throat bad intimated that Hasan had 
gone to get himself shaved and dressed 
for dinner.” 

And now having traversed Mount 
Rhodope, and passed through the town 
of Rodosto, and the extensive plain 
which runs to the base of the Balcan, 
Dr. Walsh arrived without farther ad- 
venture in the capital of the Ottoman 
empire. 

The palace of the British ambas- 
sador is, strictly speaking, not in Con- 
stantinople, but at Pera, which is se- 
parated from the city by an arm of the 
sea running from the Bosphorus to the 
mouth of the Golden Horn or Har- 
bour ; and from this it was that Dr. 
Walsh contemplated the magnificence 
of Istamboul, as it rose with its 
mosques and glittering spires before 
him. He has given us a most lively 
and accurate picture of the whole, cir- 
cumjacent scene, and of the city itself 
in particular— 

•« It displays a mountain of houses ex- 
tending both ways, as far as the eye can 
reach ; the seven hills forming an undu- 
lating line along the horizon, crowned 
with imperial mosques. These edifices, 
twelve in number, are extraordinary struc 
tures ; they consist of large square build- 
ings, swelling in the centre into vast 
hemispherical domes, and crowned at the 
angles with four slender lofty minarets. 
Their magnitude i* 80 comparatively 
great, and they cover such a space of 
ground, that they are altogether dispro- 
portioned to every thing about them, and 
the contrast gives them an apparent size, 
almost as great as the hills on which they 
stand. The valleys between are crossed 
by the venerable arches of the aqueduct 
of Valens, which conveys the waters from 
the mountains of the Black Sea to the 
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several cisterns still in use. The humidity 
oozing through the masonry nourishes the 
roots of various plants, which trailing 
down form festoons with their long ten- 
drils, and clothe the romantic arcades 
with a luxuriant drapery. In almost 
every house is an area planted with 
jujube, Judas tree, and other fruit or 
flowering shrubs, peculiar to the climate, 
so that the vast mass of buildings cover- 
ing the sides of the hills is interspersed 
and chequered with the vivid dies of 
varied leaves, fruits, and flowers in their 
season.** 

With very similar impressions, and 
probably from the same spot, two cen- 
turies before, a then esteemed, but now 
almost forgotten poet, looked upon the 
capital of the eastern Caesars. 

“Than this,” says George Sandys, 
“ there is hardlie in nature a more deli- 
cate object, if beheld from the sea or 
adjoining mountaynes ; the loflie and 
beautiful cypresse trees so intermixed 
with the buildings that it seemeth to 

E resent a citie in a wood to the pleased 
eholders, whose seven aspiring heads 
(for on so many hills, and no more, 
they say it is seated) are most of them 
crowned with magnificent mosques, all 
of white marble, round in form, and 
coupled above, being finished on the top 
with gilded spires, that reflect the beams 
they receive with marvellous lustre.” 

besides the Pera, where are the 
palaces of the several European 
ambassadors, the cemeteries of the 
various nations, whose inhabitants 
throng to this great emporium, and the 
villas of the wealthy Franks and Ar- 
menians, Constantinople, properly so 
called, is surrounded by a triangular 
wall, twelve miles in circumference, 
and extends eastward to the gardens of 
the seraglio that form the promontory 
jutting into the Bosphorus. It is di- 
vided into numerous districts or quar- 
ters, assigned each to a separate people, 
and contains altogether a population 
of about seven hundred thousand. The 
fine effect, however, which the city pro- 
duces at a distance, is sadly contrasted 
with the appearance of the interior. 
The streets are dark, crooked, narrow, 
and ill-paved, and the houses exceed- 
ingly mean and ragged. 

T*he industry and penetration of Dr. 
Walsh in his frequent excursions, as well 
in the city and environs of Constanti- 
nople, as also in a tour along the shores 
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of the Bosphorus, has enabled him to 
give us much valuable information, 
statistical and historical, conveyed in a 
manner generally agreeable, and not 
unfrequently replete with all the in- 
terest with which the light of claasiq 
allusion and antiquarian research can 
invest their subject. Unhappily the* 
period was now arrived when his ob- 
servation could no longer be instituted 
without great personal risk. 

No sooner had the news of the 
Greek insurrection, and the arrival of 
Prince Ypsilantes into Moldavia from 
Russia, reached Constantinople, that! 
the most alarming change was pro^ 
duced in the appearance and conduct 
of the inhabitants. The Armenian 
merchants hastened in terror to their 
houses in Pera. The Turks were td 
be seen walking slowly about, holding 
one hand on the hilt of their yatagaus^ 
and with the other moodily twisting 
their mustaches, while the Jew's ami 
Greeks who chanced to meet then) 
fled out of their way into the stores or 
coffee-houses that were open. Bui 
even this tranauillity was soon inter- 
rupted. The nrst proclamation pubr 
lisned by the provisional Greek go? 
vernment, at Yassi, on the 23d of Febru* 
ary, 1821, followed by the Sultan's 
reply, calling on every Turk to pro- 
vide himself with arms, was the signal 
for a general uprising. A populace 
of more than a hundred thousand des* 
perudoes poured like a torrent through 
all quarters of the city, each armed with 
pistols and yatagans, and impelled with 
a spirit of dogged and brutal ferocity 
to the perpetration of the most revolt^ 
ing cruelties. To dirk an unoffending 
Greek, with the coldest deliberation, 
or try a pistol at the first that made 
his appearance, were events of constant 
occurrence, and at length even the 
Franks were not safe from the samq 
treatment 

Amongst the many butcheries of 
this fearful epoch, one stands pref 
eminent for the treachery with which 
it was conceived, and the fiendish burl 
barity with which to the last it was 
fulfilled. Gregorio, the pious and 
learned patriarch of the Greek church 
had, in concert with the Sultan, com- 
posed a pastoral address to his own 
community, cautioning them in the 
most solemn manner against joining 
Yj»si!ai3tes and Suzzo. This was signed 
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by the patriarch himself, and twenty- 
one bishops, and exhibited the follow- 
ing Sunday in all the churches. Easter 
was now at hand, and the Turks af- 
fected, or really did believe that it was 
the period fixed upon for a genera! 
insurrection of the Christian*, and mas- 
sacre of the Mahomedans. The tra- 
gedy of that day was, indeed, fearfully 
enacted, but the pretended victims ap- 
peared as the executiouers. 

“ I had proposed to pass over with a 
friend to the Fanal, to see the ceremonies 
of the Greek chuith, and receive from 
the venerable patriarch the salutation of 
£urm, ‘ Christ is risen,’ the joy- 
ful announcement made by all Christiaus 
of the Eastern church to one another on 
this day. Our own service was no longer 
than usual ; and as we were preparing to 
set out, we were stopped by a terrified 
Greek, announcing the dismal intelli- 
gence of what had just occurred. The 
patriarch and his bishops, in the consci- 
ousness of their own blameless conduct, 
and the full confidence that they had 
been absolved from all suspicion by the 
strong and decisive pastoral address they 
had drawn up and promulgated among 
their flocks, had met in the patriarchal 
chnrch as usual, to celebrate their high 
festival, with no apprehension or other 
feeling than that which the day inspired. 
The patriarch was attended by several of 
bis prelates who had signed the pastoral 
address, and the service of the day was 
performed with an additional solemnity, 
which the state of things naturally im- 
posed. The cathedral was full; the 
general disposition for religious consola- 
tion, under the impressions of danger and 
the feeling of security in a crowd, had 
drawn the whole population of the Fanal 
together, and every one that could get 
entrance was collected in thro church and 
precincts of the patriarchate. Exhorta- 
tions were again made to the assembled 
multitudes — the advice of the patriarchal 
address was repeated, and the people were 
about to disperse, strongly impressed with 
whdt they had heard, when suddenly 
some chouashes entered the patriarchate, 
and having with difficulty forced their 
way through the mass, who thought no 
more of them than as persons sent as 
was usual to keep order In a crowd, (hey 
rudely seized the patriarch, who had just 
given his benediction to the people, and 
his officiating bishops, and, dragging them 
along by the collar into the courts, they 
tied ropes round their necks. A janissary 


was present who had been appointed to 
attend at the palace, like one of those 
at the residences of the foreign embassies, 
and had conceived the highest respect and 
regard for the venerable old man. When 
he saw the person he was appointed to 
protect thus treated, he rushed forward 
m his defence, and resisted the violence 
offered to him, till he was stabbed by the 
yatagan of another. The old man was 
then dragged under the gateway, where 
the cord was passed through the staple 
that fastened the folding doors, and left 
to struggle in his robes with the agonies 
of death. His person, attenuated by ab- 
stinence, and emaciated by age* had not 
weight sufficient to cause immediate 
death. He continued for a long time in 
pain, which no friendly hand dared to 
abridge, and the darkness of night came 
on before his last convulsions were over. 
His two diacres, or chaplains, were 
dragged to other doorways of the patri- 
archate, where they were hanged in a 
similar manner. Athanasius of Nico- 
media, with the bishops of Ephesus and 
Anchialos, were hauled through the 
streets with ropes about their necks, and 
hanged in different parte of the Fanal ; 
while those of Derkon, Salonichi, Tor- 
novo, and Adrianople, with the patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, who were all seized 
at the same time, were cast into the dun- 
geons of the Bostandjee bashi, to await 
their doom.” 

After leaving the body of this vener- 
able man hanging for three days at the 
doorway, so that every person who 
passed through was forced to push it 
aside, it was delivered to the basest and 
most degraded of the Jews— as the 
greatest indignity that could be offered 
—and by them dragged with gratuitous 
insult and exultation through the filth 
of the market, and cast into the har- 
bour. From this epoch every day dis- 
closed new and more bloody atrocities. 
The bodies of the murdered were to 
be seen, everywhere, either hanging 
against doors and walls, or lying with- 
out their heads, weltering in their 
gore, and trampled underfoot in the 
middle of the streets, till the Turkish 
capital presented a scene of horror and 
desolation that no language can with 
justice depict. Strong remonstrauces 
were made by the different European 
ambassadors ; but while the Turkish 
government disavowed their sanction 
of those excesses, they at the -same lime 
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eonfeeeed tboir utter inability to con- 
trol them. Whether they were sin- 
cere m their desire to do so, appears 
to us very questionable, yet when we 
consider the state of alternate despotism 
and slavery which pervaded every 
grade of society in Turkey, from the 
Dighest to the lowest, ana that the 
Sultan, though he might at the sug- 
gestion of caprice depose or strangle 
a pacha with impurity, was, neverthe- 
less, at this period himself kept in con- 
stant check by the insolence of the 
janissaries, we confess ourselves dis- 
posed to believe that the admission was 
not altogether false. We cannot, how- 
ever, acquit the Porte of at least per- 
mitting, if it did not, indeed, directly 
abet these atrocities, nor foiget that 
the first impulse to popular fury was 
given by tne blood-stained miscreant 
who merged his appellation of niau- 
slayer in the viler and more cougeuial 
title of butcher. 

The Greeks had now collected a 


Emerson has riven us a short but 
touchingly vivid picture — * When the 
Capitan rasha sailed for the coast of 
Natolia, he moved from a shore where 
not a living form was visible ; a thin 
cloud of smoke curled upwards from 
the ruins of Scio, and silence, desola- 
tion aud death reigned throughout the 
lately beautiful and opulent island." 
The Greeks, however, for this act 
wreaked a fearful vengeance on their 
enemies, by consuming the Capitan 
Pasha's ship, in which over two thou- 
sand souls perished. The former 
event having thrown a vast number of 
captives into the hands of the Turk, 
our author had many opportunities of 
witnessing the revolting traffic by 
which human beings are publicly 
bought and sold. Many of those 
scenes which fell under his own obser- 
vation are vividly detailed ; and from 
amongst them wc select the following, 
as they refute the opinion that the 
Greek women are too volatile in their 


formidable naval armament from the 
islands of Hydra, Spezzia and Ipsara; 
the Turks prepared to meet, and, if 
possible, annihilate it It is a singular 
f*ot that, while the Turks have, with 
a sagacity and diligence unusual 
amongst them, availed themselves of 
the best materials, both at home and 
abroad, for the purposes of building 
and furnishing their ships of war, 
which are perhaps the largest and 
finest in the world, they were, not- 
withstanding, at the period to which 
we allude, utterly ignorant of naviga- 
tion ; their deficiency in this art being 
supplied by the skill of the Greeks, of 
whom their crews were composed. 
These latter, however, were not, on 
the present occasion, to be trusted; 
and, after having in vain endeavoured 
to force the boatmen of the Bosphorus 
on board the fleet, the Turks at last 
procured a motley assemblage of 
Genoese, Maltese, Ragusan, and other 
JBuropean seamen, and proceeded to 
join tie Algerine and Egyptian fleets 
in the Archipelago. The blockade of 
Lepanto was the issue of this expedi- 
tion ; and the gallant, though unavail- 
ing resistance of the Greeks on that 
occasion, is, no doubt, fresh in the 
recollection of many of our readers. 
The subsequent year was marked by 
the appalling atrocities committed by 
the Turks at Scio ; of whioh Mr. 


feelings to be deeply affected by such 
a change of circumstances, or to lan- 
guish under the fate which dooms 
them to a Turkish harem : — 

“ The Capitan Pasha sent a young 
Sciote to a Turk in the capital. He was 
an elderly man, of serious deportment; 
and he received the girl gravely but 
kindly. In a paroxysm of despair, how- 
ever, she would not submit to her lot 
with trmoquillity — so she proceeded with 
great violence to break everything in the 
apartment within her reach. Her master 
sat smoking his pipe on the divan, look- 
ing on with an imperturbable counte- 
nance, showing no anger, but occasionally 
moving his hand towards 'her, with the 
quiet intimation that she should sit down 
and be composed. At length she twitched 
the chibouque out of his mouth, aud 
with the howl of it broke a large mirror. 
The Turk now rose with his usual 
gravity, and drawing his vatagan, before 
she turned about, cut off her head, and 
opening the lattice threw it and her body 
into the street, not far from the wall oif 
the palace garden. 

<< Another was sent in the same way 
to a man who grew so much attached to 
her that he proposed to marry her, and 
place her at the head of his harem. This 
she declined, and declared, if he persisted 
in his intention, she would kill him the 
first opportunity. Unused to restraint 
or control in such matters, the Turk did 
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riot heed her reluctance, but married her 
according to the forms of Turkish law. 
On the wedding night she contrived to 
get possession of ' bis yatagan from his 
girdle, and stabbed him to the heart* 
Her own death, as she expected and 
wished, immediately followed.*' 

There is perhaps no city in the 
world where fires more frequently 
break out, or spread more extensively, 
than at Constantinople ; many causes 
contribute to this consequence. The 
houses are almost entirely built of 
wood, which, being dried by the at- 
mosphere, becomes highly inflammable. 
They have no chimneys or grates, but 
the fire is generally lighted in a pan of 
charcoal that is not unfrequently upset 
on the matting ; and, above all, incen- 
diarism is the natural — we might 
almost say legitimate — means by which 
a Turk displays his discontent. Dr. 
Walsh, in 1823, was an eye-witness to 
a fearfully violent conflagration, which 
consumed thirty-four mosques, and 
about ten thousand houses. This fire 
was followed by several of less extent; 
and they again were succeeded by one 
of a most serious character, which, 
being borne by the w ind to the arsenal, 
set fire to several ships. They stood 
out from the harbour in a blaze ; and, 
If the wind had continued to blow in 
the same quarter, it seems highly pro- 
bable that the whole city would have 
been consumed. The superstitious 
Turks did not fail to consider these 
calamities to be connected with the 
fall of .the fortress of Napoli di Ro- 
mania, one of the most decisive events 
that, up to the period, had happened 
in the revolutionary war, inasmuch as 
it put the key of the Morea into the 
hands of the Greeks. 

When the plague appeared in Con- 
stantinople, Dr. Walsh proceeded 
through most of the islands in the 
neighbourhood, with the same un- 
wearied energy and spirit of investiga- 
tion that he had from the beginning of 
his travels exhibited. Thence he 
visited the city of Nicomedia, where 
Dioclesian issued those tremendous 
decrees for the extirpation of Christi- 
anity, that will leave an ineffaceable 
stigma upon his memory, through all 
ages. On the feast of the Terminalia, 
the pretorian guard entered the prin« 
cipal church, which they totally des- 


troyed, and thus gave the signal for 
the massacre of the Christians ; which, 
spreading far beyond the precincts of 
Nicomedia, deluged the whole empire 
with blood. It is worthy of remark 
that this place was the scene of the 
final establishment of that religion 
which Dioclesian blindly proclaimed 
he had extinguished throughout the 
world. On tne day of Pentecost the 
Emperor Constantine was publicly 
baptized with great solemnity ; and 
that event is commemorated, as w*ell 
as the former, by medals which are yet 
extant 

The now demolished and desolate 
Isnick, was the once famous Nicma - r 
so interesting from its connexion with 
many important doctrines of the Chris*- 
tian church. 

** Even so late as 1677 (says Dr. Walsh) 
it was a flourishing and populous town. 
It then contained a population of 10,000 
Christian Greeks, and many precious 
remains of antiquity to attest its former 
splendour. But the desolating hand of 
the Turks has since effaced every trace 
of this, and it is a subject of melancholy 
contemplation now to behold it, the 
shadowy phantom of a magnificent city, 
on a beautiful and fertile spot, where 
bountiful nature has provided everything 
necessary for human life; an extensive 
plain exuberant With fertility, sloping 
lawns verdant with pasture, wooded hills 
covered with the finest timber, expanded 
waters teeming with fish, and a climate 
the most bland and delicious that ever 
refreshed a mortal frame. Yet here 
human life is actually extinguished, 
human habitations totally obliterated, 
and the solitude rendered more striking 
by the irrefragable testimonies of its 
former splendour, and the visible evi- 
dences of what it recently was, and what 
it still might be.” 

“ Our last day was Sunday, which we 
observed by performing the service of the 
Protestant Church, perhaps for the first 
time that it ever was celebrated at 
Nicsaa, and repeating in the church the 
Creed, on the very spot where it was 
composed.” 

We shall conclude our notice of 
Dr. Walsh’s travels in Asia Minor, by 
the following highly curious descrip- 
tion of a plain of locusts : — 

“ Our way lay through an extensive 
plain. The face of Asia Minor here is 
formed of long chaius of hills or single 
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mountains, and between them flat . rich 
levels ; there is nothing like the undula- 
tions of the ground in Europe, but it is 
either perpendicular or horizontal. 1 
. saw a part of the surface of this plain at 
a distance, moving like waves in an ex- 
traordinary manner. On coining to the 
place, I perceived it was caused by 
insects ; and, on alighting to examine 
thsm, I found them young locusts. The 
year before, a flight had passed here and 
deposited their eggs, which had just now 
been hatched by the heat of the sun, and 
the larvss covered the ground in incredi- 
ble numbers. The whole surface, for an 
area of two miles in circumference, was 
hidden with them. Their wings were 
not yet grown ; they could only spring, 
which they did with a perpetual motion. 
The mass in some places ascended as 
high as the saddle-girths, and I felt a re- 
sistance to my feet in passing through 
them, as if I was fording a river. I had no 
definite botion before, of the wonderful 
fecundity of insect nature, nor of the 
ravages they were capable of committing, 
till I saw them afterwards au in adult 
state, when they moved to another place.** 


In July, 1824, an account reached 
Constantinople announcing the capture 
of the island of lpsara, which diffused 
mat joy amongst the Turks, as this 
little spot had, throughout the war, 
caused them considerable annoyance. 
The Capitan Pasha appeared before 
it on the 1st of the month, when the 
inhabitants’ rejected his offers of par- 
don, and prepared to defend themselves 
with great spirit. The principal bat- 
tery, manned by 3,000 Albanians, was 
treacherously surrendered, while the 
Greeks made a vigorous defence at the 
three others# At length, finding the 
fortress of St Nicolai crumbling from 
under them, before the Turkish guns, 
they prepared for the last sacrifice 
with that desperate devotion which 
has, in all ages, characterized the 
Greeks. Enticing the enemy to 
mount the ramparts, a white flag, bear- 
the words “ Liberty or Death," was 
displayed ; a match was applied to the 
magazine underneath the fortress, and 
the whole was blown into the air, des- 
troying over 3,000 Greeks, and as 
many Turks, in one indiscriminate 
slaughter. 

Hitherto we have, in the discussion 
of these volumes, been induced inci- 
dentally to notice many of the princi- 


pal events of the Greek revolution. 
For this we offer no apology ; they are 
intimately connected with the history 
of Constantinople at that period, over 
whose destinies they exercised no 
inconsiderable control, aud are occa- 
sionally adverted, to by Dr. Walsh, 
who has furnished some of the best 
notices on the subject, we have yet 
seen. Of these notices, as well as 
other authentic sources, we have freely 
availed ourselves in the foregoing 
pages. Shortly after the indolent and 
ineffectual attempt upon Samos, the 
time of Lord Strangford’s mission 
expired ; the embassage departed for 
Eugland in October, and Dr. Walsh 
set out in the following month, to 
make his adventurous way home by 
land, across the Balcan mountains. A 
volume of great interest and value is 
already before the public, the narra- 
tive of his researches on that journey ; 
as its publication, however, preceded 
the existence of our periodical, we 
have not had till now, an opportunity 
of recording our opinion of its high 
title to public favor. Before liis 
retorn to the Porte the independence 
of Greece was established by the 
battle of Navarino, and Otho the First 
had ascended the throne. 1 

Six years had elapsed before Dr. 
Walsl returned to Constantinople- to 
resume his station as chaplain to the 
embassage. During that interval, 
Russia had encroached with rapid 
strides upon the empire of the East, 
and had taken up a position that me- 
naced her very existence. To meet 
this alarming conjunction, the energies 
of one of the most extraordinary indi- 
viduals, of his own or any other time, 
were put forth with a sagacity and 
perseverance that have excited the 
wonder of Europe. The character of 
Mahmoud II. is, if perhaps we 
except that of Peter the Great, without 
parallel in the history of the world. 
Differing essentially from itself at two. 
distinct periods, we can with difficulty 
connect the acts of the individual, iu 
one common- nature ; the vices of the 
former seem merged in the wisdom 
and enlightenment of the latter, and 
all our speculations are at fault in 
forming a true estimate of the whole. 
Rapacious, sanguinary, and immersed 
in the barbarous prejudices of his 
nation, he seems, by some prodigious 
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power, at men are said to suspend the 
motion of the heart, to have annihi- 
kilated these propensities, and invested 
himself in the attractive virtues of a 
generous, enlightened, and even cle- 
ment prinoe, when the exigencies of 
reform would suffer him to be so. 
Pardoning rebellious Pashas, and at- 
taching them to him as friends— libe- 
rating the Greeks from slavery, and 
furnishing them with money to return 
to their country. Travelling through 
his dominions with She solicitude of a 
father, correcting abuses, and every 
where introducing new and wholesome 
changes ; he has adopted the improve- 
ments of enlightened nations, and by 
the publication of a journal, broken 
through the stubbornest barriers to 
national advancement, and let in a 
flood of knowledge on the dark bar- 
barism of Turkey. Mr. Slade, who 
visited the Porte about this time, 
asserts that aH the Sultan's improve- 
ments were military. We believe, 
however, that opinion to be untenable. 

The suppression of the janissaries 
mas unquestionably the greatest and 
most difficult achievement in the rege- 
neration of Turkey, and the organiza- 
tion of new troops, and introduction of 
European arms, and military costume ; 
a considerable advance towards pre- 
paring them to cope with their power- 
ful rivals. 

In working out his various plans of 
reform, the Sultan proceeded with sur- 
prising sagacity, caution and perse- 
verance. Studying the characters of 
men in every grade of society, he 
selected his agents from amongst them 
all, with admirable judgment. We 
have, in one of the most valuable and 
instructive appendixes we have ever 
seen to any book, sketches of the 
lives of most of the individuals who 
took an active share in the revolution, 
with many of whom Dr. Walsh was 
personally acquainted. Almost all 
were from the lowest of the Turks ; 
and some of them Circassian slaves, 
rising to the ranks of Pashas, Vizirs, 
and Seraskiers, and demonstrating the 
wisdom with which they were selected. 

When it was determined to extir- 
pate the janissaries, the Sultan chose 
from amongst themselves, those who, 
by their daring and lawless conduct, 
hud acquired the confidence of the 


rest : of these Hussein Pasha was the 
most conspicuous. He had originally 
been a waiter in a coffee-house, and be- 
coming a janissary at an early age, 
he signalized himself by bis desperate 
turbulence, till he became the terror of 
the capital. Mahmood made him ge- 
neralissimo of the corps — disclosed to 
him his own views — and found him a 
zealous co-operator. Hussein, on va- 
rious pretences, cut off the most re- 
fractory officers and men of the janis- 
saries; he enrolled such of his old com- 
rades as he could influence in a new 
corps, and induced them to adopt the 
new regulations. At the same time 
agents were engaged in the coffee- 
houses and other places, recommending 
the new measures, and familiarizing 
men’s minds to contemplate them; the 
public press was employed for the same 
purpose, and the most extensive pre- 
cautions were taken all along the Bos- 
phorus, to meet and crush the expected 
resistance. When all was prepared, 
Hussein and the Grand Vizier present- 
ed themselves at .the place of the jam* 
saries with the Sultan’s imperial order, 
and were received with great respect ; 
they explained the nature of the pro- 
posed changes, and induced the corps 
to adopt them. When, however, they 
reflected that tbe new system pot only 
considerably diminished their jpay, and 
abridged their peculations, the janis- 
saries exhibited the most alarming 
symptoms of discontent, upon which 
Hussein arrested a great number of tbe 
rioters, of whom some were secretly 
put to death, and the rest publicly exe- 
cuted. This severity was efficacious, 
and they submitted to the new regu- 
lations, still cherishing a deep-rooted 
but cautiously concealed hatred against 
them, and determined on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity to burst out into 
an irresistible torrent of reaction that 
would at once overwhelm their ene- 
mies. An opportunity soon offered: 
one of the Egyptian officers struck a 
recruit, whereupon sixty of the soldiers, 
inflamed by the insult, broke out on the 
following night, with the intention of 
sacrificing all who were instromental in 
introducing the new order of things 
and being soon increased, by numbers of 
their own party from all quarters, com- 
mitted the most frightful excesses ; at 
length amounting to thirty thousand 
aimed men, they retired to the Etmei- 
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dan, and being headed by their officers* 
and the Laymen Bashi, the insurrec- 
tion assumed the character of a forma! 
general movement of the body. And 
now the effects of the Sultan's prudence 
were visible — all the Pashas of the ca^ 
pital and the Bosphorus were speedily 
assembled with their troops, ana M&h- 
vnood saw himself surrounded by a 
force more than sufficient to destroy 
his adversaries. A deputation of the 
janissaries having proceeded to the 
Sultan, peremptorily requiring the abo- 
lition or the new regime, and the sacri- 
fice of all who had advised it, was mot 
by Kara Gehenen, better known bv 
the name of M the blade infernal,” with 
a corps of flying horse artillery, and al- 
most utterly annihilated. The sangiak 
sheriff, or. sacred standard of Mahomet, 
was then bcoughtforth with great pomp» 
and from beneath it the Bultan pro- 
claimed to the assembled crowds, the 
faithlessness of the janissaries. A 
second deputation having shared the 
same fate, and the mass of the insur- 
gents within the Etmeidan, utterly ig- 
norant of what had taken place with- 
out, still continuing in rebellion, it was 
resolved to resort to the last expedient 
of reducing them with grape-shot. A 
commission was hastily signed on the 
spot, appointing Hussein seraskier, who 
advanced with his artillery upon the 
Etmeidan, where the janissaries were 
crowded together in blind confidence 
of their own strength, and ignorance of 
their opponents'. At last, when those 
who were nearest to the street beheld 
the artillery ready to discharge their guns 
upon them, they made a sudden rush 
through the different avenues that led 
from the Etmeidan. The topgees, un- 
willing to exterminate their brethren, 
draw back with their linstocks, when 
** the black infernal" rushed forward and 
dischaiged his pistol into the touchhole 
of a piece, as tne hands of the janis- 
saries were almost on the muzzle — 
the carnage was terrible — the street wat 
thronged with & dense and struggling 
mass, the greater portion was struck 
down in a moment, and the remnant 
escaping to their barracks, made a 
fierce and despairing resistance, till 
the whole building was demolished by 
the artillery, and six thousand beings 
were massacred on the spot, or smo- 
thered in the blazing ruins. 

Such was the awful and utter exter- 
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minadon of the most singular body of 
troops which perhaps ever existed in 
any country. Feeling no attachment 
6t veneration to the sovereign, whom 
they deposed at pleasure — under no 
subjection to their own officers — as sol- 
diers, turbulent, intractable, and ineffi- 
cient — but powerful, dangerous, and in- 
flammable as a portion of that popu- 
lation which they controlled — their 
existence presented the strongest bar- 
rier to all national advancement. Its 
removal could oftly be purchased at 
the cost of the carnage we have de- 
scribed. They are succeeded by troops, 
which, if not yet in the highest state of 
discipline, yet offer fair promise of be- 
coming so. Our author, who was fre- 



“ I proceeded to Dolma Batcbd, which 
I learned was one of the appointed pa- 
rades, and here I found two regiments 
drawn up and going through their evolu- 
tions with all the precision of disciplined 
troops. Regimental bands were playing 
European tunes remarkably well, and 
crowds of company were walking about tg 
enjoy it, as at a parade at the Horse- 
Guards. 

“ The officers were dressed in Welling- 
ton coats, pantaloons, and boots, and their 
rank distinguished, not by an epaulette, 
but by a star on their breast, like one of 
our noblemen. The men were yet in 
their transit from barbarism to discipline. 
Though they were formed with astonish- 
ing regularity from the rabble I bad been 
accustomed to see, they were yet like 
grubs undergoing a transformation, but 
not yet anived at a perfect state." 

To this picture we will take leave to 
add a few touches by a lively, though 
in our estimation, less adequate autho- 
rity who shortly succeeded him : — 
* Their uniform," says Mr. Auldjo, 
speaking of the common soldiers, “ is 
extremely mean and unbecoming; it 
consists of a fez cap worn slouching 
over the eyes and ears, an ill-made 
jacket of coarse blue cloth, faced and 
turned up with red, coarse, Russia duck 
trowsers, always exceedingly dirty ; 
Wellington boots in the same condition, 
into one of which the right leg of the 
pantaloon is generally stuffed, while 
the left hangs in the ordinary fashion, 
or is turned up over the ankle. The 
bayonet and cartoucli box are both sus- 
pended at least half a foot lower than 
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they lhould'bc, and their linen and per* 
sons are also disgustingly filthy.” 

It is to be regretted, no doubt, that the 
Turks, like the Prussians, have not been 
Messed with a “ tailor king they are* 
however, what is more to the purpose* 
becoming daily more effective soldiers* 
and if Europe does not continue to cut 
out too much work to his hand* the 
Sultan may perhaps yet turn his genius 
to remodelling their military jackets. 

. During his residence in Constanti- 
nople, Dr. Walsh made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the doctrines! 
and ceremonies of the various Christian 
eburches, and has at great length, and 
with the discrimination and ability to 
be expected from a scholar and a di- 
vine, discussed each in its turn — with 
these we shall not occupy ourselves, 
feeling we have already transgressed 
the bounds which we had originally 
prescribed for ourselves. We will now 
content ourselves with a very brief 
view of the most prominent points in 
the state, condition, and character of 
the Turks. 

It is worthy of remark, that while no 
honours or rank is inheritable in Tur- 
key, the descent of the sacred dynasty 
of their sovereigns has never been in- 
terrupted, thus presenting the para* 
dox of a purely republican govern- 
ment amongst the people, and a 
monarch concentrating the whole body 
of an aristocracy in his person. As 
descendant of the prophet, he is head 
of the church, and in the same manner 
through the various grades of the exe* 
eutive, the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thority are constantly combined — the 
ulemah or learned men being both 
priests and judges. In religious sin- 
cerity and decorum of conduct, the 
Turk might well read an instructive 
lesson to his Christian brother. When 
approaching the mosque, they lay aside 
all gorgeous attire, and with a solemn 
air, and in silent meditation enter the 
porch. 

“ When entered, they turn to a niche* 
called al Mehrab, which points out the di- 
rection of Mecca; and then kneeling, 
they prostrate themselves with the pro- 
foundest devotion, and seem wholly ab- 
sorbed in the communication they are 
then holding with God. There is no 
wandering of the eye, no turning of the 
head, as we see in our places of worship, 
to indicate any abstraction of thought ; 


but there is something sublime in that 
profound and intense adoration in which 
I have sometimes seen them fixed." 

The observance of fasts is an import 
tant part of a Turk's religion, and ob- 
served with a scrupulous adherence 
that knows no infraction. It is not an 
interdiction of particular food, but a 
total abstinence from all refreshment ; 
even water is denied, though nature 
should sink under the deprivation. As 
almsgiving is a prominent religious 
duty they are exceedingly charitable, 
and their tenderness to interior animals 
is strangely contrasted with their readi- 
ness to destroy human life. Tbe fa- 
natic dervishes still hold great ascen- 
dancy over the minds of the people* 
more especially the Mevelevis or 
dancing and the Kadris, or howling 
dervishes ; happily, however, the dis- 
gusting exhibitions of fanaticism and 
deception which this latter class were 
in the habit of making, is now aban- 
doned, being discountenanced by the 
Sultan. The Turks are extremely bad 
mechanics, and the arts and sciences 
are in a very low* condition, not with** 
standing the active exertions of the- 
Sultan* in establishing schools and pro* 
curing expert teachers from other 
countries. The women are not in ge+ 
nerul shut up in the harems, but are 
permitted the same freedom of fre- 
quenting markets, and bazaars as the 
other sex with whom, however, they 
never mingle. As yet the fair sex 
have not established their right to im- 
mortality, a privilege which would 
be rather inconvenient to the other 
sex, by permitting their spouses to in- 
terfere with their promised felicity. 
We fear the Turkish ladies are there- 
fore likely to continue without a soul, 
unless, perhaps, a hatta sheriff of the 
Sultan's may kindly assign it to them. 
Meantime the men contest the point 
to the last 

“ In their cemeteries the tomb of a man 
Is always surmounted with a respectable 
head, with a turban indicating by its folds 
the rank the man held in life. The stone 
that marks the grave of a woman has no 
head, but a flat top like a nail ; .and cer- 
tainly, as far as the soul is connected with 
the intellect, it would imply that, in their 
opinion, a woman had neither one nor the 
other." 

The estimate which Dr. Walsh forms 
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of the Turkish men is no less advanta- 
geous to them, than it is honourable to 
himself. In the kindest spirit of 
Christian charity, he endeavours to set 
before our view those better qualities 
which redeem in some measure the 
fierce and brutal ones of their charac- 
ter. We would gladly believe that 
one who has had such ample means of 
judging may not be misled by the kin<U 
liness of his own nature, and we seek 
to leave the same sentiment of good 
will towards them in the minds of our 
readers, as he has impressed upon our 
own. 

4 * They have,” is our author’s eloquent 
extenuation, “many qualities which might 
serve as models to more enlightened 
people. Their unfeigned and ardent 
piety — their strict but unaffected regard 
to the laws which their religion imposes 
— their devoted submission to the will of 
their sovereign, as the descendant of their 
Prophet, and holding his crown by divine 
right — the respect they pay to thejr su- 
periors who are set in authority, though 
raised from the same rank as themselves 
—their noble pride in estimating only 
personal merit, and retaining, as a matter 
to boast of, the name of the humble trade 
to which they were born — their charity to 
all who are distressed — their exceeding 
sobriety and moderation in all their appe- 
tites — their immoveable integrity, and 
their being the carriers of untold gold to 
our merchants, who trust them with the 
most implicit confidence, and never yet 
had occasion to withdraw it — the gravity 
of their deportment, and the moral solidity 
of their character, are general qualities 
in which few Turks, of whatever rank 
they may be, are found deficient. I know 
nothing more grateful or pleasing than the 
simple and unaffected kindness of a Turk. 
There is a natural courtesy about him 
that is altogether independent of a facti- 
tious manners. He addresses his equals 
by the name of brother, bis elder he calls 
master, and his junior son, and in general 
regulates his deportment towards them by 
the feelings that would arise from such 
relations. Such qualities must make the 
people in whom they are found, and their 
transition from ignorance to knowledge, 
highly interesting.** 

Having now completed our examina- 
tion of these volumes, we scarce deem 
it necessary to express our opinion for- 
mally of their merits. The subjects of 
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which they treat, are themselves of the 
utmost Interest, and the manner in 
which the work is executed is well cal- 
culated to sustain that feeling. Dr. 
Walsh has exhibited erudition, good 
taste, and intimate knowledge of his 
subject throughout the composition, 
and we have rarely perused a work 
which takes so engrossing a hold of the 
attention, without wearying the mind 
for a moment. It is the best record 
we possess of these eventful times, and 
may well take its place amongst tire 
permanent literature of our nation. — 
The style of these volumes is sterling 
and forcible, sometimes eminently fe- 
licitous, and but for an occasional com* 
plexity of narration, we might add al- 
ways lucid. 

The destinies of Turkey are yet con- 
cealed in the womb of time. Her pre- 
sent is struggling and feeble ; her fu- 
ture full of doubt and alarm. Whether 
the powers of Europe will find it their 
wisest policy to guarantee her integrity 
and maintain her as a balance to the en- 
creasing power of her neighbours ; and 
so suffering her to breathe from her 
struggles, give her time to advance *ti 
civilization, and perhaps adopt the re- 
ligion and free institutions of Christen- 
dom — or leaving her to her own exer- 
tions, she will succumb to her fide, and 
relapse into barbarity is difficult to 
conjecture. u Who can at present de- 
cide,” says Mr. Auldjo, 44 whether the 
white-haired Russian, or the cunning 
Egyptian, the subtle Greek, or the am- 
bitious Gaul shall be the future monarch 
of the Queen of Cities, and occupy the 
throne of the Caesars and the Prophet. 
Yet come what may, her glory can 
suffer but a temporary eclipse, for in- 
dependently of the vast political ad- 
vantages ot her position, trie beauty of 
her capacious harbour, which, from the 
earliest period, has been crowded with 
the rich navies of the east and west, 
and which acquired from the circum- 
stance the appellation of Golden Horn, 
points out Constantinople as the mis- 
tress of a great empire. The genius 
of the place will ever triumph over the 
accidents of time and fortune.” 

The eulogium is indeed well merited ; 
the prediction is hazardous and san- 
guine, but it affords little consolation to 
those who bear in mind the vanished 
greatness of Carthage and Tyre. 
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REMARKS UPON THE WRITING ON THE SECOND SET OF TABLES OF THE COVENANT^ 

(contained in A reply to the strictures of an anonymous critic,) by 

DR. WALL, S.F.TjC. AND PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 
Toth* EMtoraf tin DubUm UniirtMi/ MatftxiH*. 

you emu mikt room for the following article, I Shall fool much obliged by your loser ting H 
In your next number, and us yen* very obedient servant. 

Trio. Coll. July 15, 1®5T Chas. Wn. Wall. 


A very unfair attack baring been 
made on me in the Christian, Examiner 
of last May, and the number of that 
periodical which has just appeared, I 
feel myself called upon to clear my 
character as an author from the asper* 
•ions which have been thrown upon it 
Of course when a writer submits to 
the public new views upon any Kte- 
rary subject he cannot expect an uni- 
versal acquiescence in those viewt oc 
that in every instance in which others 
differ in opinion from him, they must 
be in the wrong and he in the right. 
To detect faults and to censure them 
—even with severity when there i» 
reason to think they are wilful— comet 
fully within the province of the critic t 
but surely be has no right to make use 
of misrepresentations of any kind in 
the discharge of this or any other part 
of his office. My assailant, who sub- 
scribes himself W., and whom, there- 
fore, I shall take the liberty of desig- 
nating by that initial, does me the 
honor of attributing to me some, learn- 
ing and talent ; but 1 do assure him, 
that if I could gain the credit of the 
very highest degree of those Qualities 
by committing any one of tne acts 
with which he has charged me — of 
cavilling in a way unworthy of a scho- 
lar; of garbling quotations; of assuming 
the garb of benevolence and candour, 
in order the more effectually to ca- 
lumniate a distinguished writer of the 
last century; ot committing stealth 
upon that writer, after I had calum- 
niated him, and trying to pass off a 

discovery of his as my own 1 would 

spurn a reputation acquired upon such 
terms. It I know my own motives, 
the object which, as an author, I have 
most at heart next to arriving at the 
truth, is to deal fairly by every one 
with whom 1 may be brought into col- 
lision in the course of my inquiries. 
On the present occasion 1 shall avoid 
making retorts upon my anonymous 
accuser, w hether in the way of sarcasm 
or of imputation of unworthy motives. 
In my own defence, indeed, I must 
show that he i s* incompetent to the 
task which he has undertaken ; but I 


vrill not proceed in this line farther 
^han I find necessary for the vindica- 
tion of myself and of my publication. 
My expose may, perhaps, be displeas- 
ing to bis vanity ; but if be makes a 
right use of it, then eventually it will 
be of service to him, by teaching him 
to form a more correct estimate of his 
turn talents than he at present appears 
to do, and by thus inducing him to 
turn his attention to literary subjects 
more suited to his capacity. 

The object of the first paper of W. 
Is to refute my general reasoning, and 
support that of Bishop Warburton, on 
the question respecting the origin of 
alphabetic writing. One extract from 
this paper will, I conceive, be quite 
sufficient to show the nature of W’s 
qualifications for examining a meta- 
physical discussion, and deciding on 
the validity of the arguments em- 
ployed on either side ; it is as follows : 

Ho (Dr. Warburton) pointed out 
the steps by which the mere picture ar- 
rived at last at the arbitrary mark, and 
showed the transition by which, in some 
propitious hour, the mind of the inventor 
of the alphabet was enabled to combine 
directly the vocal with the graphic desig- 
nation. This last step it is which Doctor 
Wall hesitates to take with him ; and he 
undertakes to show that the banks, which 
Warburton, from his distant and careless 
glance, judged so near each other, are in 
fact separated by a deep and yawning 
chasm. Dr. Wall first argues tue ques- 
tion on 4 the grounds of general reason- 
ing and endeavours to prove, from the 
nature of the process supposed, that the 
human mind could never have lighted 
upon it without extrinsical assistance. 
His first argument is, that the hierogly- 
phic, however disguised, always suggest- 
ing the sound through the sense, can 
never come naturally to denote the sense 
through the sound ; consequently, a for- 
tiori, can never stand for the sound with- 
out the sense. This I take to be the 
substance of his reasoning, pp. 29, 30, 
and 31. Now leaving the principle ot 
this objection in its full force (for it is 
always convenient to abridge an argu- 
ment where it may be done without 
injury to a good cause), I observe that it 
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racter, i. e. an abridged arbitrary mark of 
things, had come into use, had to learn 
its meaning. For, spoken language 
being always known before written, the 
most obvious way, I suppose, of teaching 
the meaning of this disguised hieroglyphic 
\VB9 to tell it in plain words. Hence, in 
the learner's mind , the word would come 
to be the medium between the thing and 
the written sign. And again, when these 
learners came in their turn to write, they 
wrote from thoughts for the most part 
couched in words ; whereby the con- 
nexion I have pointed out above would 
be strengthened, and rendered closer as 
well as more durable. The only way of 
evading this, that I can see, is such an 
improbable, and even demonstrably false 
account of the matter that Dr. Wall will 
not thank me much for helping him to 
it. It is to suppose that learners were 
first taught the hieroglyphic as the basis 
Of the newer methods ; and, while they 
were conducted through these, were 
shown how the different variations from 
it arose by addiug or omitting, ns the 
case may be, a dash here, a dot there, a 
curl at this end, and a cross at that, &c. 
It is needless t.» enlarge upon the impro- 
bability of such au hypothesis, since 
Clemens Alexandrinus (‘old Clemens,' 
as Dr. Wall chooses to style him) tells 
us expressly, that learners were first in- 
structed in the epistolographic, next in 
the hieratic, and last of all in the hiero- 
glyphic method of writing .” — Christian 
Examiner . Vol. I. pp. 298, 299. 

Within the range of this extract will 
be found, 1st, misconceptions of the 
argument which the critic professes to 
analyse ; 2nd, a misconception of even 
the nature of the subject respecting 
which that argument is principally con- 
versant ; and 3rd, inconclusive reason* 
ing. As respects the first part of the 
passage, he is quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that the difficulty of inventing 
an alphabet consisted in arriving at 
the power of directly combining vocal 
with graphic designations ; for the 
practice of reading out ideagraphic 
legends might very easily and naturally 
lead to such combinations. He is also 
mistaken in supposing I have endea- 
voured to prove, that the human mind 
could never have lighted on the use of 
phonetic signs without extrinsical as- 
sistance. 1 do not indeed believe that 
the mind of man ever did, by merely 
its own powers, actually arrive at such 


anti io prove tnat it could not, are 
quite different things. I have only 
endeavoured to show, and I conceive 
1 have fully succeeded in the attempt, 
that an ideagraphic use of characters 
ha6 no tendency to lead to a phonetic 
one^ and this was all that was neces- 
sary for me to establish, in order to re- 
fute by a priori reasoning the opposite 
tenet of Dr. Warburton. But still 
phonetic signs might be discovered in 
some other way, though not in that 
laid down by the bishop ; and my ig- 
norance of any other way is no proof 
that such cannot exist. Indeed if I 
could have proved the impossibility of 
the discovery, I might have stopped 
at this first step, and need not have 
proceeded any further in my ge- 
neral argument against the hypothesis 
of the human invention of alphabets. 
But what I have here most to com- 
plain of, is the description W. gives of 
the reasoning employed by me in the ar- 
gument in question ; in which he attri- 
butes to me inferences which I never 
contemplated, and which 1 should have 
been quite unwarranted in making. 
For the circumstance of the mind’s 
proceeding from the meaning of a cha- 
racter to a word connected with that 
meaning, would not necessarily pre- 
vent its reverting from the sound to 
the sense; and, again, if the mind was 
by any means prevented from reverting 
from the sound to the sense, this cir- 
cumstance would he so far from hin- 
dering the reader’s using the sound 
without sense, that it would obvi- 
ously have the very opposite effect. 
If, then, any one who had not read my 
Essay was to form his estimate of the 
reasoning which I have brought to 
bear on the question respecting the 
origin of alphabetic writing, from the 
picture here drawn of one part of it, he 
would naturally conclude that I was a 
person of a very shallow mind, and 
would, no doubt, be offended with 
the conceit and self-sufficiency which 
promoted me to cope with an author 
of Dr. YVarburton’s ingenuity and 
acuteness. I do not however here ac- 
cuse W. of any intentional perversion 
of the truth ; but it i9 plain that his 
misrepresentations are just as likely to 
mislead the unwary as if they were 
framed designedly for that purpose. 

In the middle of the passage above 
quoted, W. offers a proof (hat liiero- 
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glyphs may become sips immediately 
connected with words — a point ad- 
mitted by me in one of the very pages 
of my Work to which he specially re- 
fers ; where will be found the following 
termination of a sentence : 

“ and still further, that from as-* 

eociating the hieroglyph with the idea it 
was employed to represent, the mind 
might be led to associate it with the arti- 
culate sound which was the name of that 
idea in the language of the reader; all 
this is very possible." p. 29. 

And as he considers the establishing 
this point an overturning of my posi- 
tion, and a proof of the tendency of 
ideographs to conduct to phonetic 
designations, he must, of course, look 
on the sign of a word as a phonetic 
sign, which it is not by any means. 
In order to a character being phonetic, 
it must denote, not a significant arti- 
culate sound, such as a word is, but 
only a sound without meaning or the 
element of such sound ; that is, it must 
be used with the power of a syllable or 
that of a consonantal or vow'd letter. 
Here then is displayed a radical igno- 
rance of the subject treated of, or great 
confusion of intellect ; either W. has 
misconceived the nature of a phonetic 
sign, or he has from the principle laid 
down by him deduced a consequence 
which does not at all follow from it. 

In the concluding part of the passage 
it is implied that the shape or a cha- 
racter has an influence on its applica- 
tion, in causing it to be phonetically 
or not phonetically used; for no dif- 
ference is mentioned between hiero- 
glyphic writing and the other two 
kinds alluded to, except a difference in 
the shape of the characters employed 
in them. Passing by, however, this 
mistake, and passing by the assumption 
which the context requires, that the 
hieratic and epistolographic methods 
of writing were phonetic ; though it 
be supposed that the Egyptians were 
first taught an ideagraphic and then 
phonetic methods of writing ; yet it 
does not at a|l heuce follow that an 
ideagraphic use of characters, has a 
tendency to conduct the mind to a 
phonetic one, the order in which sub- 
jects happen to be taught having no 
necessary connexion with their re- 
spective tendencies. For instance, if a 
boy was first taught Hebrew and then 
Algebra, the circumstance would afford 
no proof whatever that Hebrew had a 


natural tendency to lead the under- 
standing to Algebra. Still, farther, 
supposing it proved here that an idea- 
graphic use of characters had a ten- 
dency to conduct our thoughts to a 
phonetic one, this would be so far 
from helping me that it would bear 
directly in the opposite way. 

This portion of the extract is ellip- 
tical and it is excedingly difficult to 
ascertain its meaning; so that 'possibly 
the critic, at the time of writing it, had 
not very distinctly in his thoughts what 
it was he intended to express. But at 
all events, let the ellipsis be filled up 
as it may, it is impossible from the sup- 
position from which he sets out to de- 
duce fairly a consequence that would 
afford any assistance towards establish- 
ing my tenet on the subject 

In fine, such an accumulation of 
mistakes and of instances of confusion 
and inconsecutive reasoning as are ex- 
hibited in this entire passage, it would 
be very hard to find a parallel for, ex- 
cept indeed in some or the remaining 
ages of the article from which it has 
een extracted; but the sample here 
given is sufficient to afford an adequate 
idea of the whole, and I shall there- 
fore decline analysing any more of it 
In the remainder of this essay W. 
accuses me of resorting to cavils 
against Warburton, and, in one instance y 
to a “cavil quite unworthy of a scholar 
and a philosopher;” but if there be 
any cavill'uig in the case, I am quite 
satisfied to let it be decided, upon the 
critic’s own showing, on which side it 
lies ; although he has quoted only part 
of my refutation of the bishop’s reason- 
ing in support of the hieroglyphic ori- 
gin of alphabetic writing. 

The second paper of W. begins with 
a defence of Dr. Warburton s transla- 
tion of the celebrated passage- of 
Clemens Alexandrinus in which that 
ancient presbyter describes the dif- 
ferent kinds of Egyptian writing that 
.were in use in his day. The part of 
the passage which comes here under 
consideration is as follows : 

“ ’ Aur i xa it ' Aiywtvmg ‘jrsttbuMfti'Hi, 

fit t <x arrow rn 'Aiytnrrimv y^ttfif/Arm 
fittobov 'ixpaffttvoufi, Tfif ’EIIIXTOAOrPA- 
♦IKHN zmAov'itw $tt/rt£«» It, vhv ’IEPA- 
TIKHN, * f i K^oy^ttfifutTUt • 

'vgrarnr lit xai nAturxixv, rib ‘IEPOrAT. 
♦IKHN* vis n fit* ten i/a rSv vr^row 
xv^ioXoyixn" h It, rufiZoXtxn' rns 
5i rvftZcAixv:?, h fi iv xv^seXoyurxt xxrx 
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pifiw A S’ Jmj A li now look again at the charges which are 

xAAi^tgirraj *#« r/»«f ouwyftevs laid against him. 

Of which Dr. Warburton (after ar- “I. Whether or no it is consistent 
guing very ingeniously against the na- with the exact rules of grammar, to col- 
tur&l and obvious meaning) gives the loct a general antecedent out of its parti - 
following paraphrase : “ In a word, culars ». e. in the present case, to col- 
then, the plain and easy meaning of ^ ecfc a general uMts y^fxi.rvy out of 

Clemens is this : the Egyptian method t* 1 ® enumeration of its specieses, better 

of writing was epistolic, sacerdotal, and scholars than I pretend to be, must de- 
hieroglyphical ; of this method, the c * de * ® ut this 1 w iH say, that, if ever 
epistolic and sacerdotal were by letters ar ffY me . nt8 drawn from the sense seemed 
of an alphabet; the hieroglyphical, by *° j ust *fy putting some force upon the 
symbols : symbols were of three kinds, ^®y ^id 80 ,n *be present instance, 

curiologic, tropical, and allegorical.” These arguments have, indeed, been an- 
TT ,. . , sweredby Dr. Wall; but how? By the 

Upon this, my censorious assailant help of discoveries made long since the 
proceeds to give vent to his reflections bishop's time , and of which no one dreamed 
in the following strain : — at the period when he wrote upon this sub- 

** To this Dr. Wall objects, that, fret. 
first, there is no such general antecedent “II. Dr. Wall’s second objection to 
as Alyorrivt y^aftftdrvv. Secondly, Warburton’s construction of the Greek 

that he refers A in the singular number to is, I think, very ill-founded. Warburton 
two methods , viz., the epistolograpliic and translates ‘ of these different methods, 
the hieratic. * Certainly,* adds he, * Dr. the onf. is in the plain and common way 
Warburton must have had great confi- of writing...; the other, by symbols.* 
dence in the laziness of hiB readers, when The first (that of writing alphabetically,) 
lie supposed that such perversion of the he holds to be subdivided into the episto- 
Greek could escape detection. It is lographic and the hierographic ; the 
impossible that he could have made second (or symbolic) into the curiologic, 
this gross mistranslation unintentionally the tropic, and the enigmatic. Dr. Wall 
through ignorance, for he was an expert admits the latter subdivision , but rejects 
Greek scholar ; and all that can be said the former, complaining that the bishop 
in palliation of his conduct is, . that he ‘ makes two of the methods to be expressed 
put forward the misrepresentation with by the relative *Hin the singular number; 
the view of establishing, through its and thus refers the first word of this short 
means, what he had preconceived to be sentence to an antecedent which does not 
the truth. This it must be allowed, is exist, and the second to one (i. e. an a«- 
& very lame excuse for him, but the case , I tecedent') with which it could not possibly 
am sorry to say , admits of no better .” p. agree.’ p. 73. « Nemesis,* says Dr. John- 
73. son, « is ever on the watch:* here, while 

“ * Commend me to a candid friend /” so sternly chastising Warburton’s trips in 
Dr. ‘Wall’s excuse, no doubt, is kindly Greek grammar, his inexorable pedagogue 
meant; but certainly, as he owns him- has fallen into the capital hallucination of 
self, it is a very lame one. But if War- confounding the pronoun J with the article 
barton’s reliance had been upon the lazi- A ; an offence which, if committed by any 
ness of his readers, would he have been of his opponents, would hardly have 
so insane as not only to print the Greek escaped an exemplary naticidium from 
at the bottom of the page, but actually his relentless ferula. But, to leave this 
call their attention to the structure of trifling,— surely, if the second A (A Ji 
this particular passage, in a long and dis- rvpfieJuxn -) may refer to three subdivi- 
putatious note? Is this like the conduct sions, it is not too much to say that the 
of a man whose interest was conceal- first may refer to two.”— -Christian Ex- 
ment, and whose only chance of success aminer. Vol. I. pp. 444, 445 . 
in a dishonest undertaking lay in keeping 

the reader from the original? If this From his mode of employing capitals 
were his object, must he not have been a and italics, and from the explanatory 
fool as well as a knave , to prosecute it in parenthesis which he introduces into his 
so absurd a manner? The supposition is last quotation from my words, the 
extravagant; and (disinterested as, no critic appears to think I have corn- 
doubt, the offer is) I must therefore, on mitted a capital blunder in calling the 
the part of the bishop’s friends, decline Greek article A a relative in the use 
the apology tendered for him. Let us which Dr. Warburton made of it, and 
Vol. VIII. q 
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the subject to which he referred it, an 
antecedent. But I submit to the judge- 
ment of the candid reader whether, 
when h is thus referred to something 
reviously mentioned in a passage, it 
as not the nature of a relative just as 
much as if it were a pronoun ; and I 
called it a relative from the office it 
was made to serve, without troubling 
myself about the technicalities of the 
nomenclature employed in Greek 
grammar. In Hebrew the article is 
actually called a relative by grammari- 
ans, when it supplies the place of one. 
At any rate, the circumstance of my 
looking to the meaning attached to a 
word, and the use made of it, rather 
than to its exact technical denomina- 
tion in a particular grammar, is, I 
hope, sufficient to shew that 1 am 
not what W. is here pleased to depict 
me, a shall ow-brainea pedagogue, in- 
tent solely upon quibbles and mere 
verbal criticisms. As to his defence 
of the Bishop's paraphrase, it will not 
stand a moment's consideration. To 
the first objection made by me he 
virtually yields ; but the second he 
thinks very ill-founded, and his reason 
for this in his own words is — 44 surely, 
if the second $ may refer to three sud- 
aivisions, it is not too much to say that 
the first may refer to two.” The reply 
is quite obvious ; the second n is not 
referred to three subjects, it is referred 
only to one, which is identified with the 
symbolic method ; and the circumstance 
of that method being afterwards subdi- 
vided into three species, has nothing to 
do with the immediate reference in ques- 
tion. Indeed, it is impossible to ex- 
tricate the Bishop from the imputation 
of perverting the sense of the original 
which I have fastened on him ; and it 
was only to pin him to the fact, that I 
had recourse to noticing the gram- 
matical construction of the Greek sen- 
tence. 

That the perversion was an in- 
tentional one, cannot, I apprehend, be 
reasonably doubted ; for, in order to 
perceiving its true nature, a minute ac- 
quaintance with the subtleties of Greek 
criticism was not necessary ; all that 
was requisite, besides an ordinary 
knowledge of the language, was a clear 
intellect, and that Dr. Warburton pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree. It can- 
not be supposed that the misconstruc- 
tion arose from inadvertence, because 
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he defended it in a note at great 
length, and with considerable ingenu- 
ity. To these observations I must add — 
what I kept back in my Essay, because 
I did not wish to say any thing harsh 
without necessity, but it is now ex- 
torted from me in my own defence — he 
actually was in the practice of thus 
moulding the sense of Greek passages 
to his purpose, and taking chance for 
his readers not going to the trouble of 
analysing the original, but acquiescing 
in the annexed translation upon trust. 
Of this practice, a very striking in- 
stance occurs in the fourth section of 
his first book, where he gives this sen- 
tence of Chrysippus, the stoic, OT 
TAP E2TIN ETPEIN TH2 AIKAI02TNH2 
AAAHN APXHN OTAE AAAHN TENE2IN, 
H THN EK TOT AI02 KAI TH2 KOINH2 
♦T 2 E 02 . To which he immediately 
subjoins the following paraphrase : — 
44 The only true foundation and ori- 
ginal of morality, is the will of God 
interpreted by the moral sense and 
essential difference of things." It is 
unnecessary to make any comment on 
this translation, with a view to the 
pointing out its unfairness. It Is quite 
impossible that Dr. Warburton must 
not have here been fully aware that 
he was misrepresenting the sense of 
the Greek ; but still I do not agree 
w'ith W. that he must in consequence 
have been both a fool and a knave. I 
do not think he was either, and as the 
way in which I have endeavoured to 
account for his conduct is a more 
charitable one, so I trust it comes 
much nearer to the truth. 

The charge of filching from an au- 
thor whom I was seeking to decry, is 
not made in express terms, but it is 
intimated in a way that cannot be mis- 
taken, in the following extract : — 

“ But, the better to show the priest- 
craft of these impostors, Dr. Wall next 
brings forward what he seems to consider 
as a discovery of his own : — I say seems , 
because it is impossible that he can either 
really do so himself, or wish to make his 
readers do so. The first supposition is 
impossible, because the very thing here 
adduced is noticed by Bishop Warburton 
in the very treatise, and in the very part 
of it, which Dr. Wall is 60 severely cen- 
suring, and used there for the same pur- 
pose as he uses it for ; viz. to expose the 
craft of the Egyptian priesthood. As to 
the second, i cannot for a moment think 
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that a person of Dr. Wa)l*s character, 
ability, and learning, would stoop to so 
mean and ungenerous an artifice, as that 
of filching from the author whom he is 
seeking to decry. There is to be sure a 
certain class of sentimental writers 4 gut 
Jta kumani nihil a M alienum pvtant, ut 
alienis eequi utantur ac mis but 1 cannot 
suppose that Dr. Wall belongs to it. The 
coincidence, however, is at least curious, 
and worth the reader’s notice. The fol- 
lowing is from Dr. Wall : — 

“ 4 Here it may be worth observing, 
that there is reason to suspect that the 
peculiar language of the Egyptian priests 
matched their enigmatic writing in the 
mode of its formation, and, consequently, 
in the purposes to which it was applied. 
I cannot speak on this point with certainty , 
because there are so few allusions to the 
sacred language of Egypt in the works 
of ancient authors ; and there is not in 
any of them, as far as I can find, a direct 
description of it. The last mentioned 
circumstance, however, is in accordance 
with my suspicion: and Manetho, who 
was himself a priest, and, consequently, 
acquainted with this language, incidentally 
lets transpire enough, as I conceive, to 
show, with some degree of probability, 
what its true nature was. Josephus ac- 
counts for the ambiguity of Hycsos 
(which denoted either Shepherd King or 
Shepherd Captive), in giving an extract 
from the historic work of this writer; 
from which, combined with his own state- 
ment, it may be collected, that, while Sos 
was the Egyptian for Shepherd , Hyc 
signified King in the sacred tongue , and 
Captive in the common language. The 
whole passage is as follows: — 

“ ‘ 'Exmkuro 3s to rvfivxv harm » i/»#| 
TKJftS, tovto li hr/ fioteiktit wotpin %. T# 
y* is# TK xaf ItgaLf ykirrxo fiounkia etipouru, 
to « 202 votftn* im km) otoipint xoltx rhr 
xoiritv hxktxre ?, xx) oorot evrrifi/xivov yinetu 
TK202. T/»u 11 kiyooriv iuroiif 'A^xfixt 
iJnu.’ ’Ey 2' Akky iwriy^xff ou fiocnktif 
rnpainrlouiiu rvf to o TK202 or^ornyo^ixt, 
xkkh roinxrriof iu^pxkotroos itikoorfou 
orotpiox §. Tj yh^ TK orxkto ' Aiymmxrri, 
mm ri AK totrvoopoo w#v, m^pxkotroos (tr£( 
ponovu." ( Lib. t. contra Apionem , sec . 1 4. ) 
“ * But their entire nation were called 
Hycsos, that is, King Shepherds, For 
Hyc, in the sacred tongue, signifies King; 
while Soe, in the common language, is 
Shepherd or Shepherds: and thus put 
together, is made out the compound word 
Hycsos. But some say that they were 
Arabians.’ In another copy of his work I 
have found it stated, that by the appella- 


tion of Hycsos was signified, not King 
Shepherds , but, on the contrary, Captive 
Shepherds, The ground for which inter- 
pretation is, that Hyc, in opposition to 
its sacred use, does, in the common lan- 
guage of Egypt (as well as Ac when as- 
pirated,) expressly denote Captives." 
Hence it appears that the priests ma- 
naged with the word before us just as they 
did with their enigmatic symbols; that 
is, they perverted its ordinary meaning, 
and agreed among themselves to employ 
it in n sense that would, as long as the 
secret was kept, be unintelligible to the 
public. But the practice in which they 
are thus detected , with respect to one of 
their words; may well be suspected to 
have been extended to all, since it is so 
completely accordant with the policy dis- 
played by them in their peculiar writing. 
If this conjecture be right , their sacred 
language was a species of gibberish, not 
unlike to that now employed by the gyp- 
sies, with respect to either its general 
nature or its use.’ 

44 Now let us hear Bishop Warburton : 

44 4 But we have not yet done with 
Manetho ; the last circumstance opening 
the way to another discovery of great 
importance in the Egyptian antiquities: 
for by this passage we find they had not 
only sacred characters and letters , but a 
sacred dialect or language also; for 
what he here calls ii(M itdkixr*, in 
another place (where he interprets a cer- 
tain word in this language) he calls U^x 
ykmrra. [The place referred to is Joseph 
cont. Apion. lib. i. c. 14, the very place 
which is cited by Dr. Walt] This sacred 
dialect was used for secrecy ( being known 
only to the priests ), which could never be 
the condition of a national language, how 
obsolete so ever we way suppose it to be 
grown. All this considered, I take the 
sacred dialect to have been a languaae of 
their own framing ; and one of their latest 
expedients for keeping their science to 
themselves... The simple mystery of a pe- 
culiar alphabet, employed in a common 
tongue, would be soon detected; they 
therefore, as it now appears, invented a 
peculiar language for the use of their 
alphabet ; and thus, under a double cover, 
effectually secured their hidden science. 
The way of framing the sacred dialect I 
suppose to he this, they called things by 
the names of their hieroglyphical repre- 
sentatives: thus YK in the Egyptian 
tongue, signifying a serpent ; and a ser- 
pent in their hieroglyphics denoting a 
king, YK, as Manetho informs us above, 
signified a king in the sacred dialect; 
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the first tables, which thou brakest.' And 
(to cut off all cavil) we find Moses him- 
self afterwards recording the performance 
of this very promise, Deut x. 1 — 5. * At 
that time the Lord said unto me, Hew 
thee two tables, &c. and / will write, &c. ; 
and I made an ark of Sbittim wood, and 
hewed two tables of stone like unto the 
first, and went up into the mount, having 
the two tables in my band. And he 
wrote on the tables according to the first 
writing, the ten commandments , $*c;and the 
Lord gave them unto me ; and I turned 
myself and came down from the mount, 
and put the tables in the ark which 1 had 
made, and there they be.” — Nor is the 
construction, which we are thus obliged 
to adopt, in any degree forced or unusual. 

< Hebraei,* says Le Clerc in loco , * ad 
nominativum remotiorem sjefe verbum 
referunfc.* A notable instance of this 
occurs, Genesis xiv. 19, * And Melchizedek 
blessed him, and said. Blessed be Abram 
of the most High God — and blessed be 
the most High God which hath delivered 
thy enemies into thine hand. And he 
[Abram] gave him tithes of all,* cf. verse 
11. cf. xxiv. 82, &c. &c. Indeed ex- 
amples are so frequent that one can 
scarce open the Bible at a venture with- 
out meeting one. Yet this well-known 
idiom (which every tyro in Hebrew is 
familiar with) misled our grave Profes- 
sor! Were I at all disposed to make 
reprisals upon Dr. Wall, might I not here 
exclaim, that ‘ certainly he must have 
had great confidence in the laziness of his 
readers, when he supposed that such a 
perversion of the Hebrew could escape 
detection?* — adding, with the most 
charitable clemency in the world, * It is 
impossible he could have made this gross 
mistranslation unintentionally through 
ignorance, for he was an expert Hebrician, 
dec. &c. ;* and that with far greater jus- 
tice, since Dr. Wall has garbled his au- 
thorities, and Bishop Warburton has not ; 
thus, 

inqae rioem prabemus crura flagellis. 

But I choose rather to attribute this un- 
happy lapse to some fatal precipitancy, 
which at times will surprise even the most 
circumspect. ‘ A lame excuse, to be sure, 
but the case, I am sorry to say, admits 
of no better.* And, indeed, whatever 
account is to be given of it, one cannot 
but express astonishment that a person 
of Dr. Wall’s caution and intelligence 
should have been so madly rash in a case 
of the most vital importance to his whole 
scheme. That if (though a Doctor in 
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Divinity and Professor of Hebrew) he 
were previously ignorant of the real state 
of things, he should yet have so hastily 
presumed upon a fact which, by consult- 
ing any of the commentators — nay, by 
merely referring to the parallels in the 
margin of his Bible, he might have seen 
was worse than doubtful ; that he should 
have made so obviously false a presump- 
tion the very ground and basis of his 
theory, — 

M Ah, Pamphlle, 

T&ntamne rein tun negligenter !" 

To return. It were an idle waste of 
time to trouble ourselves with the super- 
structure, after having destroyed the 
foundations.** — Christian Examiner , Vol, 
/. pp. 454 — 456. 

The substance of this attack, with 
the exception of the part of it which is 
merely of a personal nature, is con- 
tained in the letter of a correspondent 
of the London Literary Gazette , in- 
serted in the number of that periodical 
which was published the 7tn of last 
November. Both my assailants equally 
fail in their reasoning on the subject, 
where they assume that the establish- 
ing their view of the case would com- 
pletely overturn my argument Cer- 
tainly if the second tables were mira- 
culously written as well as the first, this 
circumstance would weaken the force of 
my proof, but it would not by any means 
refute it; for there is no connexion 
whatever between the supposition of 
the second tables having been written 
by the Almighty, and that of Moses 
having been acquainted with letters 
before the miraculous writing on the 
first set was presented to his notice. 
But the fact is, the two critics and the 
commentators from whom they have 
copied, have not at all made out the 
case they have attempted to establish ; 
and as this fact relates to a question of 
some interest, I shall proceed immedi- 
ately to the discussion of it, without 
stopping to answer the charges which 
W. has so copiously heaped upon me, 
of ignorance — of inattention — of pre- 
sumption — of rashness. The reader, I 
hope, will excuse me for declining to 
defend myself from such severe impu- 
tations, and think that I am submitting 
to him something more worthy of his at- 
tention in the next ensuing paragraphs. 

There is undoubtedly an appearance 
of opposition between Ex. xxxiv. 27, 
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28, and Deut. x. 1 — 5, which all the 
commentators who have hitherto no- 
ticed it, have endeavoured to remove 
by putting a forced construction on the 
meaning of the passage in Exodus, to 
make it agree with that in Deute- 
ronomy. I shall, in the first place, prove 
to a certainty that the construction put 
upon the former passage makes abso- 
lute nonsense of it ; consequently that 
it is impossible to reconcile the two 
passages in this way, and that it is the 
second of them which ought to be mo- 
dified so as to agree with the first. 
And I shall next endeavour to trace 
the original state of the passage in 
Deuteronomy, and to account to the 
reader for the change in it from which 
the present inconsistency between the 
two passages has arisen. 

The two verses of Exodus, written 
at full length, are as follows : — “27. 
And the Lord said unto Moses , write 
thou these words ; for after the tenor of 
these w r ords I have made a covenant 
with thee and with Israel. 28. And 
he was there with the Lord forty days 
and forty nights ; he did neither eat 
bread nor drink water ; and he wrote 
upon the tables the words of the covenant , 
the ten commandments .” In the use I 
made of this passage in the last chapter 
of my Essay, I quoted only the parts 
marked in italics ; because I considered 
those parts quite sufficient to show the 
obvious meaning of the whole. Yet 
on this account I am accused by W. 
of garbling my authorities , although I 
had specified the exact place where the 
whole w'as to be found, in a book which 
I supposed to be in the possession of 
every one ; and although the omitted 
parts serve strongly to confirm my in- 
terpretation, as I shall now proceed to 
shew. The omitted part of the first 
verse clearly points out what were the 
words which the Lord ordered Moses 
to write ; they were the words of the 
covenant. But the words spoken of 
in the second verse were also the words 
of the covenant ; so that it is exactly 
to the same words that a reference is 
made in the two verses. The quali- 
fication of their both being the words 
of the covenant which God made with 
Israel, serves to identify them in a 
manner which it is impossible to evade. 
In the language of the schoolmen this 
qualification is here a middle term, 
which indissolubly connects the two 


extremes together in the relation of 
identity. This point being established, 
let us now see how’ the meaning which 
it is attempted to force on the entire 
passage will stand. The Lord com- 
manded Moses to perform a certain 
act, which Moses did not perform, but 
the Lord himself performed. So that 
Moses disobeyed tne command of the 
Lord, for which disobedience no dis- 
leasure is expressed ; and the Lord 
aving issued an ineffectual order, had 
to do himself what he had commanded 
another to do. It is quite impossible 
that this could have been the meaning 
of the sacred historian ; and the in- 
evitable consequence is, that the person 
who wrote M the words of the cove- 
nant, the ten commandments,” must 
have been Moses himself. 

Still farther, the omitted part of the 
second verse serves also to confine the 
agency in question to the person of 
Moses. “ And he w r as there with the 
Lord forty days and forty nights ; he 
did neither eat bread, nor drink water.” 
Surely this cannot possibly be applied 
to any one but the historian himself ; and 
then the text goes on immediately 
to say, without the slightest intimation 
of a change of agents, 44 and he wrote 
the words of the covenant, the ten 
commandments.” Oh ! but, reply the 
commentators, there is a change here 
of the agent, and the verb is referred 
to a remote nominative, although there 
is nothing in the sentence to point out 
that change, and nothing adduced in 
support of their opinion but the mere 
assumption that such a mode of expres- 
sion is an idiom which is very common 
in Hebrew. This is a lazy way to get 
over a difficulty, to charge upon a 
writer a violation of the essential rules 
of perspicuity, and then to say it is an 
idiom of his language. But allowing 
for a moment that the irregularity in 
question w*as prevalent in Hebrew, still 
surely its existence is not to be admit- 
ted in any place but where the sense 
and context evidently require it. But 
in the present instance the sense and 
context, instead of making for a change 
of agents, is decidedly against it ; since, 
as I have shewn, the whole passage, 
upon the supposition of this change, 
would turn out to be downright abso- 
lute nonsense. 

Here, I may observe ex abundanti , 
that the peculiarity under consideration 
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is by no means ascertained to exist in 
the original text of the Bible, to the 
extent of obscurity that is generally 
supposed. Unquestionably tne prin- 
ciples of grammar could not be known 
till after the introduction of alphabetic 
writing ; and, therefore, it is not to be 
expected that they were 3trictly at- 
tended to by the first person who made 
use of that kind of writing. Accord- 
ingly we find in the Pentateuch, nu- 
merous deviations from the strict rules 
of general grammar ; and this I take 
to be one of the many circumstances 
affording strong internal evidence in 
support of the truth of, my account of 
the origin of letters. But though 
Moses wrote not in accordance with the 
forms prescribed by grammarians, yet 
he wrote in a clear and intelligible 
style, and I do not think that any 
serious deviation from perspicuity can 
be established against him. I shall 
here briefly consider the three passages 
mentioned by W. as instances of such 
deviation, viz. Gen. xiv. 11, xiv. 19, 
and xxiv. 32. In the first instance, 
there certainly is a change of the 
agents, without any specification of 
that change ; but the parties spoken of 
being the victors and the vanquished, 
the actions of each are quite suffici- 
ently distinct to indicate the actors to 
whom the several verbs are referred, 
without any distinct notification where 
a transition is made iu the sentence 
from one set of them to the other. An 
irregularity of expression to this extent 
is very common in the Pentateuch, 
and is just what might be expected 
from a man of good clear sense, but 
who, however otherwise well-informed, 
had not acquired the power of alpha- 
betic reading and w’riting till he was 
eighty years of age. But what w r as 
done by Moses from the nature of the 
case, was done by subsequent wTiters 
from imitation of him; and thus the 
idiom, qualified by the restriction here 
described, was established in Hebrew'. 

In the second instance, there is, I 
admit, in the Hebrew, as it at present 
stands, a transition from Melchizedek, 
to Abraham, without any notice given 
of it, and without the verb serving to 
indicate it. But it is by no means cer- 
taiu that this great obscurity existed iu 
the original text ; on the contrary, 
there is strong reason to think it did 
not, and that the word Abraham was 


dropped out of the sentence through 
the oversight of some transcriber. For 
in the Vatican copy of the Septuagint, 
which is probably twice as ola as any 
Hebrew MS. now extant, the end of 
the verse is thus rendered — 
aturtf “ A* £<tu iixarn* qravrm v But 

the Septuagint is a scrupulously close 
and literal translation oi the original, 
(as, please God! I will prove to the 
satisfaction of the learned, in the next 
volume of my work ;) aud therefore we 
have every reason to suppose that the 
name of the Patriarch appeared in the 
Hebrew at the time when this version 
was made. The Greek translators 
would no more have ventured to intro- 
duce a proper name which they did not 
find in the original, than would the 
w riters of the English version. 

The third instance affords a fair spe- 
cimen of the Hebrew idiom, for al- 
though there is in the verse no express 
indication of the change of agents, yet 
that change is sufficiently intimated by 
the nature of the actions, which are 
mentioned : and consequently no ob- 
scurity or confusion is produced by the 
omission of Laban's name before the 
second verb. Besides, it deserves to 
be remarked that the original of the 
verse admits of being read in another 
way in w'hich the idiom is altogether 
got rid of ; and I have no doubt that 
it might be equally dispensed with in 
several of the other places where it is 
supposed to exist The first word of 
the verse is nan, which may be read 
WaYYaBoH, or WaYYaBeH, [the 
small letters here indicate the vow r els in- 
troduced according to the masoretic 
rules, and the point under the H is used 
to mark that it is a guttural whose 
power is not now exactly knowm], that 
is, “ he came,” or, “ he made come 
but it is plain that, according to the 
second reading, there is no change of 
agents, and that Laban is the nomina- 
tive to all the verbs of the sentence. — 
In this way the writer of the old 
Latin Vulgate read the original, and 
his translation of the entire verse, as 
it is given in the later editions, stands 
as follows — Et introduxit euin in hot - 
pitium , ac dcstravit camelos ; deditque 
paleas et J'ccnum, et aquam ad lavan- 
dus pedes ejus, et virorum qui vennant 
cum eo. 

From the investigation here given of 
the true nature of the idiom, as far as 
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it is ascertained to exist in the Hebrew, 
it will be found that this idiom affords 
no warrant whatever for the construc- 
tion attempted to be forced on Ex. 
xxxiv. 28. I now put out of the ques- 
tion the absolute nonsense that would 
be produced, here by the change of 
agents, in consequence of the “ words” 
spoken of in this and the preceding 
verse being certainly the same ; and I 
will suppose for a moment their iden- 
tity, not to have been proved. Then, in 
order to make out the transition to a dif- 
ferent agent from the one to whom the 
first verbs of the verse are applied, the 
idiom from the analogy of all instances of 
it that are legitimately established, would 
require that, as this transition is not ex- 
ressed, it must at least be intimated 
y the nature of the adtion denoted by 
the last verb, “ he wrote but obviously 
there is nothing in the abstract view of 
the case to prevent Moses having been 
the writer, since in the preceding verse, 
an injunction to write something was 
certainly addressed to him. So then, 
the obscurity of expression here attri- 
buted to Moses, is such as there is no 
ascertained parallel for in the rest of his 
writings ; and even if such parallel were 
to be found, it would not justify the in- 
troduction of the like inaccuracy here, 
where it would make nonsense of the 
entire passage. 

I now proceed to the passage in 
Deuteronomy, where it deserves to be 
noticed, that the word of the original 
attributed to the Almighty, which is 
rendered in our translation, “and I will 
write,” is construed in the Greek — both 
in the Vatican and Alexandrian copies — 
Koci ypct^ui, L e. “ and thou shalt write.” 
This is a very curious and remarkable 
circumstance, and affords strong reason 
to suspect some alteration here of the 
Hebrew, even independently of the va- 
riance between this passage and the 
ascertained meaning of the two verses 
in Exodus. Let us then try whether 
the alteration which the Greek implies, 
can be detected aud accounted for in 
an easy and natural manner, without 
throwing on the Jew the imputation 
which I do not think he deserves, of 
an intentional corruption of the text. 
The Hebrew word as it at present ap- 
pears in the original is 3TOK7, i. c. “ and 
I will write.” If the signification in- 
tended to be expressed had been, “and 
thou shalt write,” the word would have 


been nroro. Now, the reader may 
observe, that the two words differ only 
in their second letter, which is an Aleph 
in the first, and Thau in the second ; 
but those two letters in the old Sama- 
ritan characters, in which the text was 
written at the time of the Septuagint 
version having been made, are scarcely 
distinguishable the one from the other, 
so that each of them has in not a few 
instances been substituted for the other 
by transcribers ; and we may very natu- 
rally infer from the present discrepance 
between the Greek and Hebrew, that 
such substitution was actually made in 
the case of the very word before us. 
Thus then the case stands. In all pro- 
bability, before the Samaritan charac- 
ters were discontinued-^and I shall 
clearly show in my next volume, that 
they did not go out of general use till 
after the Septuagint version was made — 
some copies of the Bible had the word 
in question written in the first person, 
and others in the second ; and where 
the Jew had to choose between the two 
ways of writing it, he very naturally 
decided in favour of that one which 
flattered his national vanity, by repre- 
senting the set of tables which were so 
long in the keeping of his nation, as 
having been written by theDeity himself. 

No other alteration of the original 
text is necessary in order to reconcile 
the passage of Deuteronomy, with that 
of Exodus ; for the Hebrew word in 
fourth verse any), which is pointed 
by the Masorcts, WaYYiKToB, sig- 
nifying “ and be wrote,” might 
equally on their principles be vocal- 
ized WaYYiKKa'TcB, which means, 
“ and there was written.” But it was 
a more modest expression for Moses to 
say, “and there was written on the 
tables,” than to assert, “ and / wrote 
upon the tables.” The verse com- 
mencing with the Hebrew word in 
question, may be thus construed lite- 
rally, “and there was written on the 
tables, according to the first writing, 
each of the ten commandments, which 
the Lord spake unto you in the mount, 
out of the midst of the fire, in the day 
of the assembly : and the Lord gave 
them unto me.” As to the Hebrew 
idiom by which a verb in the singular 
number is joined with a plural noun, in 
order to mark a distributive sense, I 
must defer what l have to state on that 
point, till I can more fully dwell upon 
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it. But laying aside for tbe present 
the consideration of this idiotn, I have 
to observe that the construction of the 
verse here submitted to the reader* is 
far more natural than the received one. 
For, as the verse is rendered in our 
Bible, there are three actions in it at- 
tributed to the Lord, and his name 
is placed before two of them. Now, 
supposing the historian intended to ex- 
press that those three actions were per- 
formed by the same person ; surely, if 
he had prefixed the proper nominative 
and not the pronoun to any of the three 
verbs, he would have inserted it most 
particularly before the first ; whereas 
it is only before that very first one that 
it has been omitted. But this viola- 
tion of the natural mode of expression 
is avoided in the construction above 
given. In fine, although Moses was 
employed to write the second set of 
tables himself under the immediate di- 
rection of the Almighty, yet he did not 
boast of the exceeding high honor thus 
conferred on him, but expressed the 
action in a form in which all mention 
of the agent is suppressed ; and he very 
justly considered the tables so written, 
not as his own property, but as the gift 
of God, in the spirit of which pious 
and correct feeling he subjoined, * and 
the Lord gave them unto me.” 

As to the word in Ex. xxxiv. mroi, 
which signifies, “ and I will write if 
it appeared without tbe final Yod, it 
would mean, “ and thou shalt write.” — 
But this little letter, it is well-known, 
and generally admitted by Hebrew 
scholars, has been improperly inserted 
in some places through the mistakes of 
transcribers ; and here there can 
scarcely be a doubt that it has been so 
inserted, where its presence causes a 
contradiction between the first and 
twenty-eighth verses of one and the 
sam e chapter. More upon this point 
I have to say, but my views rest upon 
a general principle which I cannot 
venture to lay before the public, unac- 
companied by proofs ; and for the full 
developement of these, there would not 
be here sufficient room, nor is this their 
proper place. 

I shall now return for a moment to 
my assailant. That an Irishman — 
perhaps a member of the same Univer- 
sity — should be the first to make an un- 
fair attack upon my work, I certainly 


did not anticipate ; but I shall pass no 
comment on this, except to observe — 
which I hope I may do without trans- 
gressing the bounas of charitable for- 
bearance — that the fact, in my humble 
judgment, indicates bad taste on the 
part of my countryman, and is not 
likely to redound much to his credit. 

I have only to add that, should he per- 
severe in making me the object of his 
attacks, he will do so without incurring 
the peril of any further exposure. My 
time being, I trust, better occupied, I 
shall pay no more attention to his cri- 
tiques ; and having given him this no- 
tice, I beg to take my leave of W. 

To the public I have to express my 
regret that I shall not be able to bring 
out my next volume in the course of 
the present sutnmeT. Besides other 
causes of delay which I had not fore- 
seen, I have been forced to turn aside 
from my principal inquiry, in order to 
consider farther the bearing of the 
Chinese case on the question respect- 
ing the origin of letters. For when I 
wrote my Essay on that subject, I took 
it for granted that no information of 
value could have been got from China, 
since the time that Europeans were de- 
barred from free intercourse with the 
inhabitants through the jealousy of the 
government In this assumption I 
find that I have been mistaken, and 
that the industry and ingenuity of man 
surmounting every obstacle, a mass of 
very interesting and curious particulars 
has been of late years accumulated in re- 
ference to that extraordinary region of 
the world. From comparing the re- 
cent with older accounts, 1 find I have 
been misled by the Jesuit missionaries, 
in one of the deductions which I 
drew from their statements. But I also 
find, from comparing the modern ac- 
counts with each other, that the repre- 
sentations at present put forward, and 
which very generally pass current in 
relation to Chinese literature, are just 
as erroneous on the one extreme as 
those of the Jesuits were on the other. 
And on the whole, the additional facts 
which I shall be able to produce, re- 
specting the phonetic writing of the 
Chinese and the adjoining nations, will, 
if I mistake not, be found greatly to 
corroborate the argument already urged 
against the independent invention of 
any alphabet. 
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It may be asserted, with little fear of 
contradiction, that there are but few 
countries in Europe whose natural his- 
tory has been less explored than 
that of Ireland; and if any proof 
be wanted we would refer to the 
paucity of works devoted to the inves- 
tigation. In mineralogy and geology, 
attention is but beginning to be aw ak- 
ened, and in botany, till the publica- 
tion of the work before us, we had no 
complete descriptive catalogue of the 
lants of Ireland, and in zoology we 
ave no work whatever. Now if we 
compare this state of things with that 
which prevails in Bavaria or Sweden, 
or almost any European country, 
we will find that they possess abun- 
dance of works illustrative of their 
natural productions. Let us select 
Sweden as an example ; we will find 
that she has long possessed a Flora or 
description of her plants from the 
early one of Linneeus down to the 
excellent modern one by Wahlenberg. 
The same country has also a Fauna or 
description of the native animals, by 
Nillson. Not only are such valuable 
works in the hands of the public, but 
admirable monographs of tne smaller 
groups of natural objects exist in abun- 
dance, thus affording still ampler infor- 
mation to the student who wishes to 
concentrate his attention on any parti- 
cular department of natural science. 
Let 11 s quote the following instances 
the Algae of Scandinavia by Agardh; 
the ornithology, the mollusca, and 
the petrifactions of Sweden, by Nill- 
son, besides valuable memoirs by Dal- 
man and others. When we reflect on 
the poverty and limited population of 
Sweden, such statements must give us 
a high idea of the progress of civili- 
zation in that interesting country. 
Similar remarks might be extended to 
most of the European kingdoms, but 
it is unnecessary to enter into further 
details on this question. Even if we 


turn our attention to America, we 
will find that natural history is making 
rapid progress, we fiud natural history 
societies in every city of the northern 
states ; museums in many of them, and 
numerous works are daily published in 
all the departments of natural science. 
The American floras are numerous: 
not merely those of Michaux, Pursh, 
and Hooker, the works of foreigners ; 
but there are many more the labours of 
ingenious botanists, such as the genera 
of American plants by Nuttal, and 
the Floras of Elliot, Torney Beck, and 
others. Nor is the zoology neglected, 
for there are many excellent mono- 
graphs by Say, Green, Le Sueur, 
besides the valuable American Fauna 
by Dr. Harlan. In mineralogy, and zoo- 
logy, the results of our enquiries are 
equally favourable, and may add that 
this last named science from the im- 
portance of its practical applications, 
has exerted a proportionate degree of 
interest and even a geological survey 
of Massachusetts has been undertaken 
by order of the government. 

It is needless to draw the contrast ; 
it is of more value to state that we do 
not consider an abundance of works on 
natural history, as the cause of the 
advancement of science in any country, 
we consider it rather as an effect, and 
as a manifestation of the taste and 
pursuits of a considerable portion of 
the community. Let but a taste of 
the delightful and peaceful pursuits of 
science thoroughly pervade the public, 
and then works on natural history will 
assuredly follow. Of the truth of this 
England affords ample evidence — the 
cultivators of natural history are nume- 
rous ; almost every parish has its ob- 
servers stationed like so many sentinels 
to watch and record every new pheno- 
menon. The consequence is not 
merely a demand for general treatises 
but that almost every county has 
some work destined to illustrate its na- 


• Flora Hibernica, comprising the Flowering Plants, Ferns, Characeae, Musci, 
Hepaticie, Lichenes and Algro of Ireland, arranged according to the Natural 
System ; with a Synopsis of the Genera, according to the Linnaan system. By 
James Townsbnd M‘Kay, M.R.J. A. Associate of the Linncan Society, Ac. &c. 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co., 1836. 
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tural productions.* The valuable re- 
sult of this is had in England ; and 
among the Scotch almost every town 
of any magnitude has its museum or 
botanic garden, or both ; and it is but 
a few years since the only similar 
establishments in Ireland were those of 
Dublin ; recently the spirited people of 
Belfast have established both a mu- 
seum and botanic garden ; when Cork 
or Limerick will choose to follow 
where they did not know' how to take 
the lead, we know not. 

Notwithstanding these remarks, w’e 
are of opinion that an improved state 
of natural science, will soon appear 
among us. The public attention is 
beginning to be awakened ; the facilities 
for obtaining elementary and popular 
books on natural history, is greater 
than at any preceding period ; the in- 
creasing popularity of geology, which 
has so many affinities with botany 
and zoology, will be extremely useful 
in this respect, by directing attention to 
the natural objects around, all of w hich 
have some relation to those speculations 
which now excite so much attention. 

Nor is th& natural history of Ireland 
unworthy of study. Its mountains ex- 
hibit geological phenomena of the 
highest interest ; its igneous rocks not 
only display the finest examples of 
prismatic structure, and of veins inter- 
secting the strata, but their cavities 
abound in curious minerals, while 
the limestone which covers so great 
a portion of the surface is a rich 
mine for the study of organic fossils. — 
In the animal kingdom, our advantages 
for study are no less obvious ; for al- 
though several of the larger animals 
indigenous to England, are not found 
in Ireland, still in other respects our 
advantages are superior. Possessed of 
an immense extent of coast abounding 
in sheltered bays and rocky shores, the 
island is encirled by a zone of marine 
productions, consisting of algae of the 
most varied forms and pleasing colours, 
which afTord food and shelter to mol- 
cusca, crustaccac, and zoophytes of 
every tribe. These remarks are not 


dictated by any groundless partiality ; 
for although we know that wherever a 
naturalist resides, there there is abun- 
dance of matter for study, still our 
coasts are peculiarly rich in interesting 
objects. The English conchologists 
are indebted to Ireland for many of 
their rarest specimens. In the classic 
work of Ellis on British coralines, the 
bay of Dublin is indicated at almost 
every page, as the habitat of some 
rare species of zoophyte. The botani- 
cal productions of Ireland are also suf- 
ficiently curious, and we can boast of 
several plants which do not occur in 
England. The beautiful Arbutus 
Unedo, a native of Greece and Portu- 
gal, is found flourishing around the 
Lakes of Killarney, the Mediterranean 
heath occurs in Cunnemara, and the 
graceful Adiantum Capillus Veneris, 
which is so abundant in the south of 
Europe, is found in the Arran Isles ; 
the Sticta Macrophylla a Lichen, 
which grows in the Chinchona forests 
of Peru, and in the island of Mauritius, 
is also found in the county of Kerry. 

It is therefore with great pleasure 
that we announce the publication of 
the w'ork before us, the first in any de- 
gree entitled to the name of an Irish 
Flora, both from its completeness, the 
amount of valuable matter which it 
contains, the acknowledged abilities of 
the author, and the extensive and well- 
improved opportunities which he has 
enjoyed of investigating the botany of 
Ireland. To estimate aright the value 
of this work, it is necessary to recollect 
that no previous publication existed, 
from which he could obtain any great 
amount of information respecting our 
indigenous plants. The only original 
work to which he could refer was that 
of Threlkeld, published more than a 
century ago, and w hich is unfortunately 
merely a catalogue of the more com- 
mon plants, alphabetically arranged 
with brief indication of their real or 
supposed medical virtues. The work 
of Keogh is scarcely deserving of no- 
tice ; and with one or two exceptions 
no botanical information w'as to be ob- 


* During the present year the following works have been published, or are on the 
eve of publication, Flora Metropolitana, Flora of Nottinghamshire, Flora of the 
north and east of Scotland, Flora of Yorkshire, Flora of Shropshire, Plants of the 
Environs of Halifax. 

No local Flora has ever been attempted in Ireland. 
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tained from the statistical surveys of 
the different counties. The task there- 
fore of ascertaining the habitats of 
rare plants, and of discovering new 
ones rested almost entirely with the 
author and his cotemporaries, names 
which should ever be held in honour 
for their unobtrusive but useful labours, 
whose chief recompense was the in- 
herent pleasure which ever attends 
such pursuits. 

Before proceeding to a more minute 
analysis of the work, we will de- 
vote a few r sentences to the considera- 
tion of the vegetation of Ireland, as 
compared with that of the neighbour- 
ing kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. Every one is aw'are that the 
physical structure of a country — its 
relation to great bodies of water — the 
altitude of its mountains, &c. powerfully 
modify its climate, and consequently 
exert a very great influence on its ve- 
getation. Now the climate of Ireland 
is eminently an insular one, and conse- 
quently its summers are cool and tem- 
perate, and its winters mild. Severe 
frosts but seldom occur ; and if snow 
falls, it remains for a very short period. 
England, also, possesses an insular cli- 
mate, but in a far inferior degree to 
Ireland ; and when contrasted with 
the latter country, the climate of Eng- 
land may be considered as a conti- 
nental one, in which the summer-heat 
is intense, and the cold of winter se- 
vere. These differences in the climates 
of the two countries produce a very 
interesting train of consequences, 
which an intelligent observer may de- 
tect, even in the phenomena exhibited 
by the vegetable kingdom. Owing to 
the mild climate of Ireland, many 
plants may be reared in the open air 
in that country, which would perish 
under the more intense cold of an 
English winter. Of the accuracy of 
this remark the beautiful Passion- 
flowers, which adorn many of the 
houses in the vicinity of Dublin, afford 
a conspicuous example. This South 
American plant supports our winters 
with ease ; but we are not aware that 
it flowers in the open air anywhere in 
England, to the north of London. On 
the other hand, as the summers of Ire- 
land are cooler than those of England, 
such fruits as require a high tempera- 
ture to ripen them may attain matu- 
rity in that country, although it would 


be a delusion to expect a similar result 
in Ireland. If a foreign plant be cul- 
tivated in Ireland, on account of its 
fruit, it is not enough that it can sup- 
port our winters ; our summers have 
not the requisite warmth for bringing 
it to maturity ; and hence the chime- 
rical nature of all attempts to 
cultivate the vine or the fig under 
our climate. If from the foreign, we 
turn to our indigenous plants, we will 
find a very curious effect produced on 
their periods of flowering by the na- 
ture of our climate. The vernal 

f jlants of the same species come ear- 
ier into flower in Ireland than in 
England, as our winters are more tem- 
perate, and we are less exposed to the 
biting breezes of spring. On the con- 
trary, the summer-plants flourish 
earlier in England, on account of the 
greater heat ; and for the same reason 
the autumnal plants of Ireland come 
later into flower than the same species 
do in England ; but on account of our 
milder winters they remain longer in 
blossom. 

There is another fact deserving of 
notice, (for we cannot afford space to 
develope those ideas,) an insular climate 
is distinguished from an extreme or 
continental one, by an excess of mois- 
ture, and, consequently, the plants are 
in a state of continual tension, from the 
abundance of liquid matter which they 
absorb ; and hence we think the aver- 
age size of the same species is greater 
in Ireland than in England. The 
great size which many of the ferns and 
equiseta attain in Ireland, is owing to 
this circumstance, and we are aware 
of an exception which may be urged 
against this opinion, but it is only an 
imaginary one, and which, in fact, is 
really a further illustration of the ac- 
curacy of our idea. YVe allude to 
the vegetation of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, and in these counties we 
know' that many of the fern tribe attain 
a very conside rable magnitude. The 
south-west of England forms a long 
and narrow peninsula, and is obviously 
the most iusular part of England ; and 
hence its meteorological characters are 
very much the same as those of Ire- 
land. 

If we next contrast the vegetation of 
Ireland with that of Scotland, we will 
not fail to observe a very obvious dif- 
ference. The greater part of Scotland 
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it situated m a higher latitude than 
Ireland ; and although none of its 
mountains attain the limits of per- 
petual snow, still many of them ap- 
proach much nearer that limit than 
any of the Irish mountains, and snow 
remains throughout the year on 
Ben Neris. From these two circum- 
stances, of a more northern latitude, 
and a more lofty mountain region, the 
Flora of Scotland is infinitely richer 
than that of Ireland, in the beautiful 
tribe of Alpine plants, and the summits 
of Ben Nevis, Ben Vorlich, &c. afford 
treasures to the botanist, which he will 
look for in vain on the humbler hills 
and milder climate of Ireland. The 
following list of Alpine plants which 
are found on the Scotch mountains, 
and which do not occur, or, at all 
events, have not been observed in Ire- 
land, will explain our meaning : — 
Comus Sueccica, Azaeea procumbens, 
Chereeria Sedoides, Sibbaldia pro- 
cumbens, Gnaphalium alpinum, Epil- 
obium alpinum, Cerastium alpinum, 
Woodsia Hyperborea, &c. &c. 

But in compensation for this de- 
ficiency of Alpine plants, the milder 
climate of Ireland approximates its 
vegetation to that of the western parts 
otEurope ; and hence we find several 
plants in Ireland which are not to be 
round in England or Scotland, but 
which we must seek for in the Western 
Pyrenees, or in Portugal. The beau- 
tiful Arbutus Unedo of the Lakes of 
Killarney is also a native of Greece 
and Portugal ; the Menriesio polifolia, 
Pinguicula grandiflora, and Adiantum 
capillus veneris — the pride of the Irish 
Flora — are also natives of Spain. 

To follow out these ideas — to con- 
sider the influence of soils and situa- 
tions, and also certain phenomena, 
which at present do not admit of 
any satisfactory explanation, would 
form the subject of a long and inte- 
resting dissertation ; but we now return 
to the work before us. 

The first part of the work is devoted 
to the description of the vascular or 
flowering plants of spring j and here 
Mr. M‘Kay is entitled to much praise 
for adopting the natural, in preference 
to the artificial method, ana we insist 
the more upon this, because we fully 
anticipate that the philosophical nature 
of the work will afford no small 
ground of complaint on the part of 


those who desire a royal road to sci- 
ence. Undoubtedly the study of the 
natural system is more difficult than 
the acquisition of the artficial method, 
for the same reason that it is more 
difficult to earn a guinea than a shil- 
ling, but at the same time it is 
more valuable. To ascertain the 
names of plants, and this is a H 
that the Lmnman method can ac- 
accomplish, affords no doubt a good 
circulating medium for general conver- 
sation ; but if we rest contented with a 
mere knowledge of terms, we will de- 
prive ourselves of all those enlarged 
and general views of the structure of 
vegetable bodies, and of their relations 
to each other, and to the rest of na- 
ture, which are essential to elevate 
botany to the rank of a science. All 
those relations between the structure 
of the different tribes of plants, and 
their influences on the animal economy, 
the consideration of which forms the 
basis of a rational system of medical 
botany, can only be prosecuted by the 
aid of the natural system. The same 
remark bolds good when we investi- 
gate that beautiful subject the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants, and 
even more so in that newly created 
science, which investigates those vege- 
table relicts, whose fragile forms, after 
escaping the destructive energies of 
untold ages, are at length desined to 
reveal to us the primaeval flora of the 
earth ; such investigations can only 
be carried on by the aid of the na- 
tural system. 

These are not the only advantages 
of the natural system ; it performs 
something more than counting the 
stamens of a flower, or inspecting the 
insertion and form of a leaf ; it com- 
bines the study of the external form 
with that of the internal organization 
of plants ; we next trace the affinities 
of the different groups of vegetables, 
and thus detect analogies previously 
unsuspected. To select a remarkable 
example : — the affinities of the Coni- 
fers?, or pine tribe, as indicated by the 
natural system, is, in the highest de- 
gree instructive. These plants are re- 
lated to the firs on the one hand, and 
the palms on the other ; and these 
affinities are not external and super- 
ficial, hut pervade the inmost organiza- 
tion of the Conifer® ; so that even a 
portion of pine wood, of the most 
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microscopic minuteness, possesses so 
very remarkable a structure, that a bo- 
tanist cannot fail to recognize it. If a 
piece of coniferous wood be denuded 
of its leaves, dowers, and fruit, and 
even of its bark, still, the distribution 
of the sap-vessels is so very peculiar, 
that by the aid of the microscope we 
can always recognize its natural family. 
Now, many vegetable remains occur 
in the secondary strata, whose internal 
forms have been so mutilated, that bo- 
tanists could do no more than assert 
that they were fragments of petrified 
wood. Fortunately, many of these 
fragments still retain their internal or- 
ganization ; thin and transparent slices 
were obtained, and submitted to the 
microscope, and it was thus proved, 
that many fossil plants belonged to the 
coniferous class, resembling the Nor- 
folk Island Pine ; and thus affording 
another refutation of the chimerical 
dreams of some geologists about pro- 
gressive developments of organized 
beings. 

There is another advantage attending 
the study of the natural "system, to 
which we must allude, as it will pro- 
bably be appreciated by general rea- 
ders. Very few study botany with the 
ultimate object of devoting their lives 
to the pursuit, a far greater number 
bestow on it a passing attention, 
considering it as an elegant amuse- 
ment, or a branch of a liberal educa- 
tion. The inference to be drawn 
from this is, not that the Linnsean method 
should be applied to general use, and 
the natural system reserved for the 
contemplation of sages ; for even 
when applied to purposes of general 
education, we think the natural sys- 
tem is decidedly the more prefer- 
able. The natural accomplishes all 
that the artificial method can accom- 
plish, and slill more, for which it is 
incompetent. Both plans of study are 
calculated, though not in an equal 
degree, to instruct the youth in that 
important branch of logic, termed 
method ; or, in other words, to ac- 
quire a clear and orderly method of 
expressing our thoughts ; and also, by 
the severely accurate use of words and 
phrases, they form in us a habit of 
clothing our ideas in appropriate and 
well-chosen words. So far the advan- 
tages of the two systems may be ad- 
mitted to be nearly equal ; but the 


of Ireland 1 

natural system does more, — it clas- 
sifies objects, not arbitrarily, but ac- 
cording as they possess the greatest 
number of circumstances of agreement; 
and thus the one system takes in 
individual facts, while the other ad- 
vances from one generalisation to 
another, till it embraces the whole 
history of plants under a few general 
expressions. The word Triandria of 
the Linneean method merely indicates 
that the plants concerning which it is 
predicated possess three stamens, l>ut 
it communicates no further information 
whatever, while such terms as endogenae 
monocotyledonous, &c. suggest to the 
mind a whole volume of relations and 
analogies. It is for these reasons 
that we prefer the natural system as 
best adapted for beginners ; for it 
teaches, not only the proper use of 
words, and the importance of method, 
but also the origin and value of gene- 
ral terms. In short, the process of 
mind which takes place while acquir- 
ing the natural system, is analogous to 
that by which all language was at first 
formed. 

Having said so much in defence of 
the natural method, and also expressed 
our approbation of the manner in 
which the work has been executed,— <a 
work which reflects the utmost credit 
on the author, since the task of 
collecting materials was, in a consider- 
able degree, left to his own efforts. 
We can only add, that few, with 
higher pretensions, and more extensive 
advantages, have ever accomplished so 
much. 

The very nature of a Flora renders 
it a work not to be read, but studied ; 
being, in fact, a dictionary, in which, 
unlike our common vocabularies, where 
we seek for a word to learn the object 
to which it is applied, we here employ 
our knowledge of an object to disco- 
ver its name. On this account, the 
task of the reviewer is a difficult one, 
and all that can be accomplished is to 
subjoin a few desultory remarks. 

In the introduction the author al- 
ludes to the former wooded state of 
Ireland, and gives some interesting 
remarks upon the subject The an- 
cient forests of Ireland appear to have 
been as dense as those of the New 
World, and as difficult to destroy. Sir 
W. Petty informs us, that in 1672, 
there were no fewer than 6,600 iron- 
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furnaces in Ireland, and that 22,500 
people were employed about them, 
and the only fuel used was tim- 
ber. In Armagh, even at a recent 
period, tenantry were bound, by the 
terms of their leases, to cut down a 
given number of trees annually. Such 
statements give us a vivid idea of the 
vast extent of forests in Ireland, even 
down to a very modern date, and what 
a contrast does the present surface of 
the country exhibit! We are inclined 
to agree with Mr. M‘Kay, in the opi- 
nion, that many plants have been ex- 
tirpated during the progress of this 
incessant warfare against the forests, 
and to suppose, that even some forest 
trees have disappeared. We find 
everywhere in the bogs the remains of 
pines, oaks, and yews ; and, as is ob- 
served by Mr. M‘Kay, even the Pinus 
Sylvestris, or Scotch Fir, is now 
scarcely indigenous, — that is, we have 
scarcely a pine tree that has not been 
planted. When we still retain several 
of the plants of South-western Eu- 
rope, it is no wild idea to suppose that 
more than one species of pine for- 
merly ornamented our forests. If 
those who have the requisite opportu- 
nities were to institute a careful exa- 
mination of the various kinds of bog 
timber, more especially to collect even 
the smallest portion of fir canes which 
may turn up, much valuable informa- 
tion might be acquired respecting our 
ancient forests. 

Mr. M‘Kay has prefixed to his work 
a syuopsis of the genera, arranged ac- 
cording to the Linnaean method ; and 
by this plan, we think that the merest 
tyro in botany will be able to avail 
himself of the book, even although he 
should prefer the artificial method to 
the study of the natural orders. 

The number of uatural orders which 
have living representatives in Ireland, 
if we admit the Fungi, amounts to 
one hundred ; and this circumstance 
has tended to increase the size of the 
book ; for the Linnaean orders being 
chiefly formed on numerical indications 
and also being fewer in number than 
in the natural system, may be ex- 
pressed in a few lines ; while, on the 
contrary, the characters of a natural 
order must be expressed with much 
greater detail. The student is, how- 
ever, a gainer, for he obtains a much 
greater amount of information. The 
total number of natural orders admit- 


ted by botanists amounts to about 
272, and as those which occur in Ire- 
land are one hundred, or rather more 
than one-third of the total number, it 
is obvious that a very considerable in- 
sight into the natural system may be 
obtained, even although we confine 
our attention to our indigenous spe- 
cies ; and hence the remark, that the 
natural system is inapplicable to the 
composition of Flora’s of a limited 
region, fulls to the ground. 

The Second Part of the Flora is 
devoted to the Acotyledenous, or Cryp- 
togamic plants, with the exception of 
the ferns, which are described in the 
First Part. In this part of the work 
the author has availed himself of the 
cooperation of two of the ablest bo- 
tanists in Ireland. The mosses, He- 
patici and lichens are admirably de- 
scribed by Dr. Taylor, and the algae, 
or water-plants, with no less talent, by 
Mr. Harvey. 

We intend to enter into some de- 
tails on the natural history of the 
mosses, hepatici, and lichens, both on 
account of the extremely original 
nature of Dr. Taylor’s labours, and 
also on account of his well-earned re- 
putation as a botanist, and one whose 
name is familiar to the naturalists, not 
only of England, but of France and 
Germany, and the assiciate of S. W. I. 
Hooker, in one of the most valuable 
muscological w’orks which our litera- 
ture possesses. 

In the order Musci, after two editions 
of the “ Muscologia Britannica,” by 
S. W. J. Hooker, and Dr. Taylor, and 
after the additional corrections of 
S. W. J. Hooker in the English Flora, 
very little novelty was to be expected; 
yet even here we find the new genus 
Zygotrichia introduced, and under it 
a new species, Z. eylindrica, discovered 
by Dr. Taylor at the Dargle. The 
following species are also new to the 
British islands : Gymnostomum tortile, 
said to be common in the South of Ire- 
land; Glyphomitrioncylindraceum from 
the county of Kerry; of this genus but 
one species was previously known : 
Dicranum flagellare, of Iiedwig, 
which is proved to be distinct from the 
D. Scottianum of Turner. Hypnum 
fluviatile has been found by the au- 
thor near Cork. The two following 
observations will be read with much 
interest by botanists : — Dr. Taylor has 
proved wnat we long suspected to be 
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the case, that Fontinalis antipyretics, 
and F. squamosa are merely varie- 
ties of the same species. The follow- 
ing circumstance is still more remark- 
able : — The Hookeria loete- virens is 
>roved to be the same as the H. al- 
)icans a tropical species ; and thus 
we have a moss which is at once a na- 
tive of Ireland and the West Indies. 

Under the next order, the Hepatici, 
we find many profound and important 
observations, now published for the 
first time. In the genus Junger- 
mannia we had thought that the admi- 
rable Monograph of Sir W. J. Hooker 
.had exhausted the subject: we are 
agreeably surprised to find two new 
species, indicated by Dr. Taylor, — the 
J. microscopies, whose tendity is such 
as to be almost invisible to the naked 
eye. A second new species, the J. 
calycina, so very common that it is 
wonderful how it has hitherto escaped 
notice. It appears to have been con- 
founded with the J. epiphylla, al- 
though the distinctive characters, as 
indicated ly Dr. Taylor, are abun- 
dantly satisfactory. 

In a paper, published in the Linnman 
Transactions, Dr. Taylor has sepa- 
rated the genus Marchantia into three 
others : Fegatella, Lunularia, and Hy- 
grophyla ; and these he 4ias adopted 
in the present work. This grouping 
of the genera is both natural and satis- 
factory ; and the characters given ap- 
pear to be the general expressions of 
many subordinate circumstances, pe- 
culiar to each division. To quote all 
the original matter relating to the He- 
patici would be to trausfer all that 
part of the work to our pages. 

The study of the lichens appears to 
have been neglected in Britain, where 
the two preceding orders have been 
investigated with so much minuteness 
and success ; and accordingly, in this 
department Dr. Taylor has had more 
scope for his original investigations. 
As a proof of Dr. Taylor’s industry, 
we may state, no less than forty-five 
new species make their appearance in 
the present volume. Can we offer a 
more powerful inducement to the 
study of our natural plants? We are 
aware that in this class the determina- 
tion of species is a matter of extreme 
difficulty ; and the synonymes can 
scarcely be ascertained without the aid 
of authentic specimens from the au- 
thors who have observed them : and 
Vol. VIII. 


the extreme simplicity of the structure 
of these plants, renders it excessively 
difficult to seize on distinctive charac- 
ters. We have, however, ample proofs 
of Dr. Taylor’s industry, for he has 
given us the accounts of the micro- 
scopic dissections of the apothecise of 
a great many species. In this depart- 
ment he has outstripped even Acharius, 
and has been remaricably happy in elu- 
cidating the characters of the beautifal 
genus Parmelia. In short, in this de- 
partment, Dr. Taylor has effected great 
reforms, and hias shown that still 
greater ones are necessary; and we 
know of no botanist better able to 
carry them into effect 

The next class, that of the Algae, 
is, by another, but no less competent 
botanist, W. J. Harvey, Esq., who has 
bestowed a minute attention on the 
department which he has undertaken 
to illustrate. We cannot afford much 
space for the consideration of the 
Algae. Mr. Harvey adopts the same 
method as he has followed in the Bri- 
tish Flora, which is, consequently, one 
on which botanists have pronounced a 
favourable opinion. We wish our 
knowledge of the subject enabled us 
to enter into as many details as we 
have done concerning the Musci and 
Hepatici ; but we hesitate to enter on a 
dissertation concerning the labours of 
one who with Dr. Gre ville, must ever take 
the first place among British Algologists. 

The only order omitted in the work 
is that of the Fungi; and the immense 
extent of this order may well justify 
the omission. Now, however, that the 
Algae, which may be considered as 
aquatic lichens and fungi, have been 
described, we hope the true fungi will 
appear in a subsequent edition. 

In conclusion, we have only to state 
in an abstract form that idea which has 
pervaded the whole of this article, 
namely, — that the work reflects the 
highest honor on the authors, and that 
few similar works possess equal excel- 
lencies ; especially when we remem- 
ber that no previous work existed 
which could abridge their labours. In 
a first attempt everything was to be 
done, and everything has been done 
well. The printing, too, is creditable 
to the Dublin press ; and the very 
small number ox errata is remarkable 
in a work abounding in technical 
terms, so little known to those who 
are not conversant with botany. 
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brought to the performance of his task 
an untiring industry ; a sincere love of 
truth ; an enlarged philosophic sa- 
gacity ; and an enlightened and culti- 
vated mind. Every page of his im- 
portant work bears evidence that he 
writes from no light impulse, or for no 
temporary object. He never, in one 
single instance, gives way to the petu- 
lance of the partizan, or forgets the 
severe impartiality of history. The 
loudest denouncers of the abuses of 
the old regime will find that he has 
not spared the errors or the vices of 
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during his reign, Paris was adorned 
with so many splendid works of art at 
the expense of other countries. From 
the grand Duke of Parma he extorted 
the celebrated picture of St. Jerome, 
by Correggio. The Duke offered as 
its ransom a million of Franks. Napo- 
leon’s answer was : “ The million 
would soon be spent ; but the posses- 
sion of a chief d* oeuvre at Paris, will 
adorn that capital for ages, and give 
birth to similar exertions of genius." 
A splendid, but deceptive judgment, 
which brought the arts directly into 
peril, and, in reality, no more proved a 
love of them, than the vehement im- 
portunity of the pretended mother in 
the judgment of Solomon, who was 
willing to see the child sacrificed 
rather than given to another, could be 
said to prove naturul affection. 

Napoleon's personal intrepidity was 
strikingly evinced at the passage of 
the bridge of Lodi. That event is thus 
described : — 

“ On the 10th, Napoleon marched to- 
wards Milan; but, before arriving at 
that city, he required to cross the Adda. 
The bridge of Lodi over that river was held 
by a strong rear- guard, consisting of twelve 
thousand Austrian infantry and four 
thousand horse ; while the remainder of 
their forces had retired to Cassana, and 
the neighbourhood of Milan. By a 
rapid advance, he hoped to cut off the 
bulk of their troops from the hereditary 
states, and make them prisoners ; but, as 
there was not a moment to be lost in 
achieving the movements requisite to at- 
tain this object, he resolved to force the 
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alison’s french revolution.* 

Mr. Alison, we rejoice to say, still that misgovernment which led to the 
•continues “ the noiseless tenour of his overthrow of order in France ; and 
way,” in detailing, with all a painter's the wannest admirers of the new 
force and a philosopher’s wisdom, the order of things cannot honestly fault 
mighty events of the French revolution, the fidelity with which he depicts the 
Of his two first volumes we have atrocities and the abominations of the 
already given our readers some ac- revolution. But there is a lesson 
count. Three others have since ap- which Mr. Alison labours to inculcate, 
peared, and a sixth is, we believe, very we trust not altogether in vain, which 
near to its completion. Of the first of will render his pages peculiarly valu- 
these we now propose to say some- able in the eye of tne enlightened 
thing ; and of the others, in their Christian reader. Of his work, it may 
order as, from time to time, our other be said to be a leading characteristic, 
engagements may permit; happy, if, in that it M vindicates the ways of God to 
our humble way, we may aid the efforts man,” and is well calculated to impress 
of this accomplished writer and most upon the most thoughtless a constrain- 
excellent man, to make the errors and ing belief of that presiding intelligence 
the sufferings of the generation that is by which sublunary affairs are provi- 
past a warning to the present and to dentially ordered. He so connects 
posterity. crime with punishment, national visita- 

That the time has come when this tions with national offences, as to leave 
history may be impartially written, Mr. upon the minds of his readers a salu- 
Alison has provea ; and that it should tary conviction that no wickedness is 
be written while the events are yet in the long run, unavenged, and that 
sufficiently recent to afford the his- the guilt of kingdoms, no less than that 
torian a reasonable hope of being able of individuals, is always overtaken by 
to ascertain the truth respecting every a righteous retribution, 
important transaction, from contem- The present volume commences 
porary evidence, oral or documentary, with an account of Buonaparte’s en- 
raust, assuredly, be thought desirable, trance upon the theatre of public af- 
In a few years more all the individuals fairs. His early history is well describ- 
will have passed away, who, from per- ed, (Mr. Alison having availed himself 
sonal knowledge, could speak with of the copious information which has 
authority respecting the events in been furnished by recent publications 
which they were actors, or the charac- in almost every part of Europe,) until 
ters with whom they were acquainted, his biography becomes identified with 
How fortunate that their evidence has the history of his age, and he appears 
been secured and put upon record by at once the instrument and the avenger 
one who is so well qualified to turn it of the demoniacal anarchy of the revo- 
to a good account. Mr. Alison lias lution. The birth of this extraordinary 
brought to the performance of his task man is thus described : — 
an untiring industry ; a sincere love of « On the day of his birth, being the 
truth ; an enlarged philosophic sa- festival of the assumption, she (his 
gacity ; and an enlightened and culti- mother) had been at church, and was 
vated mind. Every page of his im- seized with her pains during high mass, 
portant work bears evidence that he She was brought home hastily, and as 
writes from no light impulse, or for no there was not time to prepare a bed, laid 
temporary object He never, in one upon a couch covered with tapestry, re- 
single instance, gives way to the petu- presenting the heroes of the Iliad, and 
lance of the partizan, or forgets the there the future conqueror was brought 
severe impartiality of history. The into the world. 

loudest denouncers of the abuses of « In the years of infancy, he exhibited 
the old regime will find that he has nothing remarkable, excepting irritability 
not spared the errors or the vices of and turbulence of temper; but these 

• History of Europe during the French Revolution. By Archibald Alison, 
F.R.S.E., advocate. Vol. III. Blackwood and Sons, 1835. 
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qualities, as well as the decision with 
which they were accompanied, were so 
powerful that they gave him the entire 
command of his eldest brother Joseph, a 
boy of a mild and unassuming character, 
who was constantly beaten, pinched, or 
tormented by the future ruler of the 
world. But even at that early period it 
was observed that he never wept even 
when chastised; and on one occasion, 
when he was only seven years of age, 
having been suspected unjustly of a fault, 
and punished when innocent, he endured 
the pain, and subsisted in disgrace for 
three days on the coarsest food, rather 
than betray his companion, who was 
really in fault. Though his anger was 
violent, it was generally of short duration ; 
and his smile was from the first like a 
beam of the sun emerging from the 
clouds. But nevertheless Tie gave no 
indication of extraordinary capacity at 
that early age ; and his mother was fre- 
quently heard to declare, that of all her 
children he was the one whom she would 
least have expected to have attained any 
extraordinary eminence." 

His progress in school studies, 
though respectable, was not remark- 
able ; as he was more intent upon 
storing bis mind with historic know- 
ledge, which might afterwards render 
him eminent amongst men, than upon 
any proficiency in those prescribed ex- 
ercises which might have gained for 
him distinction amongst his equals. 
The hours usually devoted to play, 
were employed bv him in assuaging 
that ardent thirst for knowledge, which 
continued through life one of his 
strongest characteristics, and Plutarch, 
Polybius, and Arrian w f ere devoured, 
while his disengaged and animated 
class-fellows were ardently pursuing 
their accustomed amusements. 

“ During the vacations of school, he 
returned, in general, to Corsica; where 
he gave vent to the ardour of his mind, 
in traversing the mountains and valleys 
of that romantic island, and listening to 
the tales of feudal strife, and family re- 
venge, by which its inhabitants are so 
remarkably distinguished. The cele- 
brated Paoli, the hero of Corsica, ac- 
companied him in some of these excur- 
sions, and explained to him on the road 
the actions which he had fought, and the 
positions which he had occupied during 
his struggle for the independence of the 
island. The energy and decision of his 
young companion, at this period, made a 
great impression on that illustrious man. 


‘Oh, Napoleon!' said he, 4 you do not 
resemble the moderns — you belong only 
to the heroes of Plutarch.’ " 

His first appearance in uniform it 
thus described : — 

44 His figure, always diminutive, was 
at that period thin and meagre in the 
highest degree ; a circumstance which 
rendered his appearance somewhat ridi- 
culous, when he first put on his uni- 
form. Mademoiselle Permon, afterwards 
Duchess of Abrantes, one of his earliest 
female acquaintances, and who after- 
words became one of the most brilliant 
wits of his imperial court, mentions, that 
he came to their house, on the day on 
which he first put on his uniform, in the 
highest spirits, as is usual with young 
men on such an occasion ; but her sister, 
two years younger than herself, who had 
just left her boarding-school, was so 
struck with his comical appearance, in 
the enormous boots which were at that 
period worn by the artillery, that she im- 
mediately hurst into an immoderate fit 
of laughter, saying, he resembled no- 
thing so much as Puss in Boots. The 
stroke told ; the libel was too true not 
to be felt ; but Napoleon soon recovered 
his good humour, and a few days after- 
wards, presented her with an elegantly 
bound copy of Puss in Boots, as a proof 
that he retained no rancour for her rail- 
lery." 

That a mind like his should have 
been early awakened to the ruinous con- 
sequences of the revolutionary mania, 
to which he was indebted for his rise, 
is not surprising ; as no familiarity 
with scenes of blood could reconcile 
any one of even ordinary humanity to 
the atrocious profligacy of the revolu- 
tionary leaders. But the outrages of 
the many-headed monster, the mob, 
were what chiefly provoked his indig- 
nation, as tending, if unchecked, not 
only to the dissolution of all govern- 
ment, but to bring society back agaia 
to the savage state, and render its 
abused and corrupted civilization some- 
thing unspeakably more deplorable 
than a state of nature. 

44 When the Revolution broke out, he 
adhered, like almost all the young offi~ 
cers of a subaltern rank, to the popular 
tide, and continued a warm patriot du- 
ring the whole time of the Constituent 
Assembly. But, on the appointment of 
the Legislative Assembly, he has himself 
declared that his sentiments underwent a 
rapid change ; and he soon imbibed, un- 
der the Reign of Terror, that profound 
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hatred at the Jacobins, which his subse- 
quent life so strongly evinced, and which 
he never, even for the purpoess of ambi- 
tion, made any attempts to disguise. It 
was his fortune to witness both the mob 
which inundated the Tuileries on the 
20th June, and that which overturned 
the throne on the 10th August; and on 
both he strongly expressed his sense of 
the ruinous consequences likely to arise 
from the want of resolution in the go- 
vernment . No man knew better the 
•consequences of yielding to popular cla- 
mour, or how rapidly it is checked by 
proper firmness in the depositories of 
power : from the weakness shown on the 
20th June, he predicted the disastrous 
effects which so speedily followed on the 
next great revolt of the populace. When 
he saw the monarch, in obedience to the 
rabble, put on the red cap, his indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. * How on earth,' 
he exclaimed, * could they let those 
wretches enter the palace ! They should 
have cut down four or five hundred with 
grape-shot, and the rest would speedily 
have taken to flight.’ ” 

Having distinguished himself by the 
suppression of some insurrectionary 
movements in his native country, Cor- 
sica, and by his skill and conduct, at the 
siege of Toulon, when the conflict ap- 
proached between the convention and 
the sections, his great abilities pointed 
him out as one whose counsel ana whose 
services might, at that important crisis, 
be eminently useful. Accordingly, 
when the attack by Menou, on the 
section Le Pelletier failed, and when 
the convention were on the point of 
entering into measures of accommoda- 


tion with the insurgents, the extraordi- 
nary vigour and clearness with which 
he depicted the disgrace and the ruin 
of such a step, effectually prevailed with 
them to make another stand against 
the inroads of their anarchical in- 
vaders. Barras was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief ; Napoleon, second in 
command. Murat was instantly de- 
spatched to Sablons, with a squadron 
of three hundred horse, to seize upon 
a park of artillery, and only arrived 
a few moments before the troops of 
the sections, who came to obtain them 
for the insurgents. By this decisive 
step the defeat of the revolt was ren- 
dered certain. On the next tiay the 
cannon began to roar ; and the con- 
vention had the satisfaction of seeing 
them, instead of being turned against 
themselves, scattering dismay and death 
amongst their affrighted enemies. 
Barras did full honour to the skill 
and the gallantry of the young soldier, 
who, however, was not himself over- 
joyed that his first success in separate 
command should have been gained in 
civil dissension. u Often,” writes Bou- 
rienne, “ has he said in aftertimes that 
he would give many years of his life 
to tear that page from his history.” 

His marriage with Josephine soon 
followed. She was a West Indian by 
birth ; and it had been predicted of 
her, by an old Negress, that she should 
lose her first husband, be extremely 
unfortunate, and afterwards be greater 
than a queen, a prediction the authen- 
ticity of which is as indisputable as it 
has been made remarkable by its fulfil- 
ment.* A few days after his marriage. 


* “ The author heard this prophecy long before Napoleon's elevation to the throne, 
from the late Countess of Bath, and the Countess ot Ancram, who were educated 
in the same convent with Josephine, and had repeatedly heard her mention the cir- 
cumstance in early youth. 

“ Josephine herself narrated this extraordinary passage in her life in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

“ * One morning the jailer entered the chamber where I slept with the Duchess 
d’Aiguillon, and two other ladies, and told me he was going to take my mattress to 
give it to another prisoner. « Why,’ said Madame d'Aiguillon, eagerly, ‘ will not 
Madame de Beauharnois obtain a better one ?' — < No, no,’ replied he, with a fiendish 
smile, * she will have no need of one ; for she is about to be led to the Conciergerie, 
and thence to the guillotine.’ 

“ < At these words my companions in misfortune uttered piercing shrieks. I con- 
soled them as well as I could ; and at length, worn out with their eternal lamenta- 
tions, I told them that their grief was utterly unreasonable; that not only I should 
not die, but live to be Queen of France. * Why then do you not name your maids 
of honor?’ said Madame d'Aiguillon, irritated at such expressions at such a mo- 
ment. * Very true,’ said I ; * f did not think of that ; — well, my dear, I make you 
one of them.’ Upon this the tears of these ladies fell apace, for they never doubted 
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he was appointed to the command of 
the Italian army, and immediately 
entered upon that career of success 
which soon extended his celebrity be- 
yond the circle of Paris. Montenotte, 
Milessimo, Dego, and Mondovi were 
speedily signalized by victories by 
which the republic was saved from 
the most imminent dangers ; and the 
young general, who had led the capital 
with but a handful of undisciplined and 
ill-provided troops, was enabled to send 
home despatches, which, were they not 
accompanied by trophies and standards 
which attested their truth, might well 
startle the credulity of the most san- 
guine partizans of the revolution. 

“ When these successive victories, 
these standards, these proclamations, ar- 
rived day after day at Paris, the joy of 
the people knew no bounds. The first 
day the gates of the Alps were opened ; 
the next, the Austrians were separated 
from the Piedmontese; the third, the 
Sardinian army was destroyed, and the 
fortresses surrendered. The rapidity of 
the success, the number of the prisoners, 
exceeded all that had yet been witnessed. 
Eveiy one asked, who is this young con- 
queror, whose fame had burst forth 
so suddenly, and whose proclamations 
breathed the spirit of ancient glory. 
Three times the Councils decreed, that 
the Army of Italy had deserved well of 
their country, and appointed a f§te to 
Victory, in honour of the commence- 
ment of the campaign.** 

It was during this campaign that this 
extraordinary man commenced that 
system of classical spoliation, by which. 


2SS 

during his reign, Paris was adorned 
with so many splendid works of art at 
the expense of other countries. From 
the grand Duke of Parma he extorted 
the celebrated picture of St Jerome, 
by Correggio. The Duke offered as 
its ransom a million of Franks. Napo- 
leon’s answer was : M The million 
would soon be spent ; but the posses- 
sion of a chief d* oeuvre at Paris, will 
adorn that capital for ages, and give 
birth to similar exertions of genius.” 
A splendid, but deceptive judgment, 
which brought the arts directly into 

{ >eril, and, in reality, no more proved a 
ove of them, than the vehement im- 
portunity of the pretended mother in 
the judgment of Solomon, who was 
willing to see the child sacrificed 
rather than given to another, could be 
said to prove natural affection. 

Napoleon’s personal intrepidity was 
strikingly evinced at the passage of 
the bridge of Lodi. That event is thus 
described : — 

“ On the 10th, Napoleon marched to- 
wards Milan; but, before arriving at 
that city, he required to cross the Adda. 
The bridge of Lodi over that river was held 
by a strong rear-guard, consisting of twelve 
thousand Austrian infantry and four 
thousand horse ; while the remainder of 
their forces had retired to Cassana, and 
the neighbourhood of Milan. By a 
rapid advance, he hoped to cut off the 
bulk of their troops from the hereditary 
states, and make them prisoners ; but, a a 
there was not a moment to be lost in 
achieving the movements requisite to at- 
tain this object, he resolved to force the 


1 was mad. But the truth was, I was not gifted with any extraordinary courage, 
but internally persuaded of the truth of the oracle. 

“ * Madame d’Aiguillon soon after became uuwell, and I drew her towards the 
window, which I opened to admit through the bars a little fresh air ; — I there per- 
ceived a poor woman who knew us, and who was making a number of signs, which 
I at first could not understand. She constantly held up her gown (ro6e) ; and see- 
ing that she had some object in view, I called out * robe, * to which she answered, 
• yes.* She then lifted up a stone and put it in her lap, which she lifted up a second 
time; I called out ‘ pierre ,* upon which she evinced the greatest jov at perceiving 
that her signs were understood. Joining, then, the stone to her robe, she eagerly 
imitated the motion of cutting off the neck, and immediately began to dance, and 
evince the most extravagant joy. This singular pantomime awakened in our minds 
a vague hope, that possibly Robespierre might be no more. 

“ < At this moment, when we were floating between hope and fear, we heard a 
great noise in the corridor, and the terrible voice of our jailer, who said to his dog, 
giving him at the same time a kick, < Get on, you cursed Robespierre.* That coarse 
phrase at once taught us that we had nothing to fear, and that France was saved.*—* 
Mem. de Josephine, i. 252, 253.” 
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bridge, and thus get into their rear. He 
himself arrived at Lodi, at the head of 
the grenadiers of D’Allemagne ; upon 
which, the Austrians withdrew from the 
town, and crossed the river ; drawing up 
their infantry, with twenty pieces of 
cannon, at the farther extremity of the 
bridge, to defend the passage. Napoleon 
immediately directed Beaumont, with all 
the cavalry of the army, to pass at a ford 
half a league farther up, while he him* 
self directed all the artillery which had 
tome up against the Austrian battery, 
and formed six thousand grenadiers in 
close column, under cover ’of the houses 
at his own end of the bridge. No sooner 
did he perceive that the discharge of the 
Austrian artillery was beginning to 
slacken, from the effect of the French 
fire, and that the passage of the cavalry 
-on their flank had commenced, than he 
addressed a few animating words to his 
soldiers, and gave the signal to advance. 
The grenadiers rushed forward, through 
a cloud of smoke, over the long and nar- 
row defile of the bridge. The terrible 
storm of grape-shot for a moment ar- 
rested their progress ; but finding them- 
selves supported by a cloud of tiralleurs, 
who waded the stream below the arches, 
and led on by their dauntless general, 
they soon recovered, and rushing forward 
with resistless fury, carried the Austrian 
guns, and drove back their infantry. Had 
the French cavalry been ready to profit 
by the confusion, the whole corps of the 
Imperialists would have been destroyed ; 
hut, as it had not yet come up, their nu- 
merous squadrons protected the retreat 
of the infantry, which retired with the 
loss of two thousand men, and twenty 
pieces of cannon. The loss of the vic- 
tors was at least as great. The object 
of this bold measure was indeed lost, for 
the Austrians, whom it had been intend- 
ed to cut off, had meanwhile gained the 
chanssee of Brescia, and made good their 
retreat; but it contributed greatly to 
exalt the character and elevate the cou- 
rage of the Republican troops, by in- 
spiring them with the belief that nothing 
could resist them; and it made a deep 
impression on the mind of Napoleon, 
who ever after styled it the terrible pas- 
sage of the bridge of Lodi.” 

The great importance of this exploit 
consisted not so much in any military 
advantage of which it put him in posses- 
sion, as in the influence which it ever 
after had upon the minds of the soldiers. 
It was here Buonaparte acquired the 


name “ Lc Petit Corporal,” by which 
he was ever after called by his men 
when they wished to express enthusi- 
astic affection. Thenceforth their con- 
fidence in him was uubounded ; and 
this contributed more than anv thing 
else to the great successes which after- 
wards distinguished his eventful his- 
tory. Nor was its effect upon his own 
mind less remarkable. M The 13th 
Vendcmaire, and the victory of Mon- 
tenotte,” said he, M did not induce me 
to believe myself a superior character. 
It was after the passage of Lodi that 
the idea shot across my mind, that 1 
might become a decisive actor on the 
political theatre. Then arose , for the 
first time , the spark of great ambition ." 

The succeeding events of this bril- 
liant campaign were all calculated to 
foster this germ of magnanimous dar- 
ing, which had taken possession of his 
mind. By singular efforts of boldness 
and skill he defeated the best contrived 
combinations for his destruction ; and 
on one occasion, when, with a handful 
of troops, he was upon the point of 
being made prisoner, by his address 
and presence of mind he contrived to 
make prisoners of a vastly superior de- 
tachment of the enemy. This singular 
event is thus described : — 

“ He had arrived at Lonato to expe- 
dite the movement of his forces in the 
opposite directions, where their enemies 
were to be found; and, from the dis- 
persion which he had directed, only 
twelve hundred men remained at head- 
quarters. Before he had been long 
there, he was summoned to surrender by 
a corps of four thousand Austrians, who 
had already occupied all the avenues by 
which retreat was possible. This was a 
part of the troops of Bayalitch, which, 
having been defeated in its endeavours to 
effect a junction with Quasdanovich, was 
now, in desperation, endeavouring to re- 
gain the remainder of the army on the 
Mincio. Napoleon made his numerous 
staff mount on horseback; and, having 
ordered the officer bearing the flag of 
truce to be brought before him, directed 
the bandage to be taken from his eyes, 
and immediately told the astonished 
Austrian, that he was in the middle of 
the French army, and in presence of its 
general-in-chief, and that unless they laid 
down their arms in ten minutes, he would 
put them all to the sword. The officer, 
deceived by the splendid cortege by which 
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h# wu surrounded, returned to his divi- 
sion, and recommended a surrender ; and 
the troops, cut off from their compa- 
nions, and exhausted by fatigue and dis- 
aster, laid down their arms. When they 
entered the town, they had the mortifi- 
cation of discovering not only that they 
had capitulated to a third of their num- 
bers, but missed the opportunity of mak- 
ing prisoner the conqueror who had filled 
the world with his renown.* 1 

Nor was he less prompt in resenting 
any real or supposed want of seal or 
courage in his own troops, than in an- 
ticipating the designs and confounding 
the calculations of his enemies. The 
army in the Tyrol, under Vaubois, 
having met with some repulses, which 
caused him to halt in nis career of 
victory ; and having yielded, as he 
thought, tamely to the forces which 
they should have endeavoured to with- 
stand, 

*< No sooner was this disastrous intel- 
ligence received by Napoleon, than he 
drew back his whole force through Vi- 
cenza to Verona, while Alvinxa, who was 
himself preparing to retire, after his 
check on the preceding day, immediately 
resumed the offensive. Napoleon in per- 
son proceeded, with such troops as he 
could collect, in the utmost haste to the 
Montebaldo, where he found the division 
of Vaubois all assembled on the plateau 
of Rivoli, and so much reinforced as to 
be able to withstand an attack. He here 
deemed it necessary to make a severe ex- 
ample of the regiments whose panic had 
so nearly proved fatal to the army. Col- 
lecting the troops into a circle, he ad- 
dressed them, with a severe tone, in these 
words : — 1 Soldiers, I am displeased with 
you. You have evinced neither discip- 
line, nor valour, nor constancy. You 
have allowed yourselves to be chased 
from positions, where a handful of reso- 
lute men might have arrested an army. 
Soldiers of the thirty-ninth and eighty- 
fifth, you are no longer French soldiers. 
Chief of the staff, cause it to be written 
on their standards. They are no longer of 
the army of Italy.* These terrible words, 
pronounced with a menacing voice, filled 
these brave regiments with consternation. 
The laws of discipline could not restrain 
the sounds of grief which burst from 
their ranks. They broke their array, 
and, crowding round the general, en- 
treated that he would lead them into 
action, and give them an opportunity of 
showing whether they were not of the 


army of Italy. Napoleon consoled them 
by some kind expressions, and, feigning 
to yield to their prayers, promised to 
suspend the order, and a few days after 
they behaved with uncommon gallantry, 
and regained their place in his esteem.*' 

We cannot afford space to dwell 
minutely upon the details of this bril- 
liant campaign, which laid the foun- 
dation of Napoleon's greatness ; and 
in which not only his skill as a general, 
but his talents us a negociator, were 
most conspicuously displayed ; but the 
following instance of personal intrepi- 
dity, which he displayed in the battle 
of Areola, is sufficient to prove that 
his courage whs not the least of the 
qualities which fitted him for a great 
commander. Massena and Auge- 
reau, having forced their wav through 
a murderous cannonade to the foot of 
the bridge, made celebrated by that 
action, were with difficulty able to 
sustain the tremendous opposition 
which they there encountered, and at 
length staggered and fell back under 
the destructive and overwhelming fire 
of their assailants. All would have 
been lost had not their general 
promptly cotne to their rescue. 

“ Napoleon, deeming the possession of 
Areola indispensable not only to his fu- 
ture operations, but to the safety of his 
own army, put himself with his generals 
Ht the head of the column, seized a stan- 
dard, advanced without shrinking through 
a tempest of shot, and planted it on the 
middle of the bridge ; but the fire there 
became so violent that his grenadiers he- 
sitated, and seizing the general in their 
arms, bore him back amidst a cloud of 
smoke, the dead and the dying. The 
Austrians instantly rushed over the 
bridge, aud pushed the crowd of fugitives 
into a tbe marsh, where Napoleon lay up 
to the middle in water, while the enemy's 
soldiers for a minute surrounded him on 
all sides. The French grenadiers soon 
perceived that their commander was left 
behind ; the cry ran through their ranks, 

* Forward ! to save the general!* and re- 
turning to the charge, they drove back 
the Austrians, and extricated Napoleon 
from his perilous situation. During this 
terrible strife, Lannes received three 
wounds. His aid-de-camp, Meuron, was 
killed by his side, when covering his ge- 
neral with his body, and almost all his 
personal staff were badly wounded." 

His escape from the dangers by which 
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he Stas surrounded upon the Plateau 
of Riveflils too singular to be omitted, 
when he «v pressed at the same time 
in front, flank, and rear, by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and htemen bad their re- 
treat cut off, and no resource from the 
bayonets of the Austrians but in the 
precipices of the Alps. 

“ At this perilous moment, the pre- 
sence of mind of Napoleon did not for- 
sake him. He instantly, in order to gain 
time, sent a flag of truce to Alvinzi, 
proposing a suspension of arms for half 
an hour, as he mul some propositions to 
make, in consequence of the arrival of a 
courier, with despatches from Paris. 
Alvioxi, ever impressed with the idea 
that military were to be subordinate to 
diplomatic operations, full into the snare ; 
the suspension, at the critical moment, 
was agreed to; and the march of the 
Austrians was suspended at the very mo- 
ment when the soldiers, with loud shouts, 
were exclaiming — 4 We have them ! — we 
have them !’ Junot repaired to the 
Austrian headquarters, from whence, 
after a conference of an hour, he re- 
turned, as might have been expected, 
without having come to any accommo- 
dation ; but meanwhile the critical mo- 
ment had passed ; Napoleon had gained 
time to face the danger, and made the 
movements requisite to repel these nu- 
merous attacks. Joubert, with the light 
infantry, was ordered to face about, ou 
the extreme right, to oppose Quasdano- 
vich, while Leclerc and Lasalle, with the 
light cavalry and flying artillery, flew to 
the menaced point ; and a regiment of 
infantry was directed to the heights of 
Tiffaro, to make head against the corps 
of Lusignan. Far from being discon- 
certed by the appearance of the troops 
in his rear, he exclaimed, pointing to 
them, 4 These are already our prisoners ;* 
and the confident tone in which he spoke 
soon communicated itself to the soldiers, 
who repeated the cheering expression. 
The head of Quasdanovich’s division, 
which had so bravely won the ascent, 
received in front by a terrible fire of 
grape-shot, charged in one flank by La- 
Salle's horse, and exposed on the other to 
a close discharge of musketry from Jou- 
bert, broke and staggered backwards 
down the steep. The fugitives, rushing 
headlong through the column which was 
toiling up, soon threw the whole into in- 
extricable confusion ; horse, foot, and 
cannon struggled together, uudeca plung- 
ing fire from the French butteries, wbicb 


blew up some ammunition waggons, and. 
produced a scene of frightful disorder. 
No sooner was the Plateau delivered 
from this flauk attack, than Napoleon 
accumulated his forces on the troops 
which had descended from the semicircle 
of the Montebaldo, and these, destitute 
of artillery, and deprived now of the 
expected aid from the corps in flank, soon 
gave way, and fled in confusion to the 
mountains, where great numbers were 
made prisoners.*' 

Well after this might he feel an ex- 
alted confidence in nis destiny. The 
directory at home began to feel alarmed 
at the vast military reputation which 
he had acquired, and were desirous to 
conclude the war, while yet it might 
be concluded with honour, and before 
any further risks were run, by which 
the recent successes might be en- 
dangered. Accordingly, Clarke was 
authorised to sign a peace, on con-, 
dition that Belgium and the frontier of 
the Rhine should be given to France, 
an indemnity secured to the Stadt- 
holder in Germany, and all its pos- 
sessions restored to Austria in Italy. 
This Napoleon vehemently opposed. 
He would not even permit Clarke to 
open the proposed negociations. 

44 4 Before Mantua falls,* said he, 4 every 
negociation is premature ; — and Mantua 
will be in our hands in fifteen days. 
These conditions will never meet with 
my approbation. The Republic is en- 
titled, besides the frontier of the Rhine, 
to insist for the establishment of a State 
in Italy, which may secure the French 
influence there, and retain in its subjec- 
tion Genoa, Sardinia, and the Pope. 
Without that, Venice, enlightened at last 
as to its real dangers, will unite with the 
emperor; and restrain the growth of de- 
mocratic principles in its Italian posses- 
sions.* ** 

His influence prevailed. Clarke felt 
himself completely overmastered. Hi9 ; 
anticipations were realized. Mantua 
speedily fell. A garrison 18,000 strong' 
surrendered their arms ; and fifty 
standards, a bridge eauipage, and 500 
pieces of artillery, felt into the hands’ 
of the conqueror. 

On this occasion he displayed a 
generosity of feeling which attracted 
universal admiration. He respected 
the age and the services of the old 
Marshal, (Wurmser,) by whom the 
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garrison was commanded, and he set 
out himself to Florence, to conduct the 
expedition against Rome, leaving to 
his General Serrurier the honour of 
seeing the Marshal with his staff detile 
before him. 

Wurmser appreciated this, and 
shortly after had an opportunity of re- 
quiting the delicate generosity of his 
conqueror, by giving him timely infor- 
mation of a conspiracy against nis life, 
which was the means of causing it to 
be defeated. 

The remaining objects of the cam- 
paign were soon accomplished. The 
rope was easily intimidated into sub- 
miesion,aad the most humiliating terms 
were imposed upon him. He was com- 
pelled to close his ports against the 
Allies, to cede Avignon and theVenaisin 
to France, to abandon Bologna, Fer- 
rara, and the whole of the Romagna, 
to their allies in the Milanese, to admit 
a garrison of French troops into An- 
cona, till the conclusion of a general 
peace, and to pay a contribution of 
30,000,000 of franks to the victorious 
republic. 

“ Besides this, he was obliged to sur- 
render a hundred of his principal works 
of art to the French Commissioners ; the 
trophies of ancient and modern genius 
were seized on with merciless rapacity; 
and in a short time the Apollo Belvidere, 
the Laocoon, the transfiguration of 
Raphael, and the St. Jerome of Dorai- 
nichioo, were placed on the banks of the 
Seine." 

Such was the campaign of 1 796, in 
which Buonaparte first acquired his 
European reputation, and which may 
well be pronounced unparalleled for 
the extent, the rapidity, and the brilli- 
ancy of its achievements, in the pre- 
vious history of the world. 


nearly at that amount* had «iot only, 
broken through the : barrier of the Alps, 
subdued Piedmont, conquered Lombardy* 
humbled the whole Italian states, but 
defeated, and almost destroyed, four, 
powerful armies which Austria raised Uk 
defend her possessions, and wrenched tbe> 
keys of Mantua from her grasp, under 
the eyes of the greatest array of armed 
men she had ever sent into the field. 
Successes so immense, gained against 
forces so vast, and efforts so indefatigable* 
may almost be pronounced unparmleledr 
in the annals of war.” 

In this campaign it was that Buona- 
parte first introduced that new system 
of tactics which he afterwards brought 
to such perfection, and by the skilful 
application of which he achieved his 
most brilliant victories. This consisted 
chiefly in accumulating forces in a 
central situation, striking with the 
. whole mass the detached wings of the 
enemy, separating them from each 
other, and thus compensating by ra- 
pidity of movement for inferiority of 
numbers. For the success of such a 
system, Mr. Alison well observes, that" 
it is indispensable that the troops who* 
undertake it should be superjot ta 
bodily activity and moral courage tQ 
their adversaries ; and that the general 
in chief should feel such confidence in 
his men, as that be may leave a slender 
force to cope with the enemy in one 
quarter, while he is accumulating 
masses to overwhelm them in another. 
But the composition of the French 
army was at that time such as might 
well inspire a less sanguine tempera* 
ment than Napoleon's with a persuasion 
that it could not easily be overcome. 

“ The world had never seen an array 
framed of such materials. The terrible 
whirlwind which had overthrown the 
fabric of society in France, the patriotic 


*« Certainly on no former occasion had spirit which had brought its whole popu- 
successes so great been achieved in so lation into the field, the grinding misery 
short a time, or powers so vast been which had forced all its activity into war, 
vanquished by forces so inconsiderable, had formed a union of intelligence, skill, 
From maintaining a painful contest on the and ability, among the private soldiers* 
mountain ridges of their own frontier, from such as bad never before been witnessed 
defending the Var and the maritime Alps, in modern warfare. The middling — even 
tbe Republicans found themselves trans- the higher ranks — were to be seen with 
ported to the Tyrol and the Tagliamento, a musket on their shoulders ; the great 
threatening the hereditary states of A us- levies of 1793 had spared neither high 
tria, and subduing the whole southern nor low ; the career of glory and ambitioq 
powers of Italy. An army which never could be entered ouly through the humblq 
mustered 50,000 men in the field, though portals of the bivouac. Hence it was 
maintained by successive reinforcements that the spirit which animated them wa^ 
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to fervent, and their intelligence so re- 
markable, that the humblest grenadiers 
anticipated all the designs of their com- 
manders, and knew of themselves, in 
every situation of danger and difficulty, 
what should be done. When Napoleon 
spoke to them, in his proclamations, of 
Brutus, Scipio, and Tarquin, he was ad- 
dressing men whose hearts thrilled at 
the recollections which these names 
awaken ; and when he led them into 
action after a night-march of ten leagues, 
he commanded those who felt as tho- 
roughly as himself the inestimable im- 
portance of time in war. With truth 
might Napoleon say that his soldiers had 
surpassed the far-famed celerity of Csesar’s 
legions.** 

It cannot be doubted that the ope- 
rations of the Austrian generals were 
greatly clogged by the Aulic council, 
which exercised an influence over them 
in the field, which Napoleon refused to 
ield to the directory under whom he 
eld his command, and which, had he 
yielded, might have rendered the cam- 
paign as disastrous to the French army 
as it was glorious. But the Austrian 
commanders knew that the view's of 
their cabinet were pacific, and they 
were, on that account, the more liable 
to be deceived by the stratagems of 
Napoleon, who always endeavoured to 
lure them with the hope of peace when 
he was on the point of striking some 
decisive blow, bv which advantages 
were to be rainecl, such as must throw 
all hopes of a favourable termination 
of hostilities at a farther distance. 
They seemed determined to make 
their diplomacy the regulator of their 
military success, while The was resolved 
to make his military success the foun- 
dation of his diplomacy. Under 
ordinary circumstances, their steadi- 
ness and skill might have propped the 
fortunes, and sustained the reputation 
of the monarchy. But a crisis had 
arrived when new elements of strife 
were introduced into European warfare, 
and when, if the revolutionary fervour 
by which the French armies were ani- 
mated was not encountered by an anti- 
revolutionary spirit, with which, at 
that period, the old governments were 
not as yet sufficiently imbued, it must 
eventually prove successful. When to 
this is added the genius of Napoleon, 
we must cease to wonder at the prodi- 
gies that were achieved. He saw at a 


glance the importance of securing the 
barrier fortresses as a base for kb 
operations ; and, accordingly, he made 
it his first object, setting at nought the 
instructions which he received from 
home, to seize upon Coni, Alexandria, 
and Tortona. Had he not obtained 
possession of these Piedmontese cita- 
dels, he would not, Mr. Alison ob- 
serves, have been able to push his ad- 
vantages beyond the Po ; “ but for the 
bastions of Mantua, he might have 
carried them, as in the succeeding 
campaign, to the Danube.” But, what- 
ever may have been the deficiencies of 
the Austrian generals, or the errors of 
the Aulic council, it cannot be denied 
that the Austrian government and 
people evinced a heroic and uncon- 
querable tenacity in the prosecution of 
this disastrous contest 

“ It is impossible to contemplate, with- 
out admiration, the vast armies which 
they successively sent into the field, and 
the unconquerable courage with which 
they returned to a conteet where so 
many thousands of their countrymen had 
perished before them. Had they been 
guided by greater, or opposed by less 
ability, they unquestionably would have 
been successful ; and even against the 
soldiers of the Italian army, and the 
genius of Napoleon, the scales of fortune 
repeatedly hung equal A nation, capable 
of such sacrifices, can hardly ever be per- 
manently subdued ; a government, actu- 
ated by such steady principles, must ulti- 
mately be triumphant. Such, accord- 
ingly, has been the case in the present 
instance : aristocratic firmness in the end 
asserted its wonted superiority over de- 
mocratic vigour ; the dreams of Republi- 
can equality have been forgotten, but the 
A ustrian government remains unchanged ; 
the French eagles have retired over the 
Alps ; and Italy, the theatre of so much 
bloodshed, has finally remained to the 
successors of the Caesars.” 

While Buonaparte was thus splen- 
didly triumphant in Italy, his contem- 
porary, Moreau, was unsuccessful in 
Germany, but signalized his military 
reputation bv retreats, in the presence 
of the Archduke Charles, which might 
be deemed equivalent to victories. 
The details, which are too lengthened 
for our pages, will well repay the 
reader. 

At home, the directory were still 
embarrassed by the lingering content in 
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La Vendee ; but it was soon subdued 
by the vigour and the ability of Hoche, 
and the hopes of the insurgents finally 
crushed by the uuhappy fate of the 
gallant Charette, the last of the royalist 
leaders. So anxious was the directory 
to get quit of so formidable an enemy, 
that they offered him “ a safe retreat 
into England with his family, and such 
of his followers as he might select, and 
a million of franks for his own main- 
tenance.” 

44 Charette replied — 4 1 am ready to die 
with arms in my hands ; but not to fly 
and abandon my companions in misfortune. 
All the vessels of the republic would not 
be sufficient to transport my brave soldiers 
into England. Far from fearing your 
menaces, I will myself come to seek you 
in your own camp.’ The royalist officers, 
who perceived that farther resistance had 
become hopeless, urged him to retire to 
Britain, and ayrait a more favourable op^ 
portunity of renewing the contest at the 
head of the princes and nobility of France. 

* Gentlemen,* said he, with a severe air, 

* I am not here to judge of the orders 
which my sovereign has given me : I know 
them ; they are the same which I myself 
have solicited. Preserve towards them 
the same fidelity which I shall do j nothing 
shall shake me in the discharge of my 
duty.* 

44 This indomitable chief, however, 
could not long withstand the immense 
bodies which were now directed against 
him. His band was gradually reduced 
from 700 to 50, and at last, ten followers. 
With this handful of heroes he long kept 
at bay the republican forces ; but at length, 

J mrsued on every side, and tracked out 
ike a wild beast by blood-hounds, he was 
seized, after a furions combat, and con- 
ducted, bleeding and mutilated, but un- 
subdued, to the Republican headquarters. 

44 General Travot, with the considera- 
tion due to illustrious misfortune, treated 
him with respect and kindness, but could 
not avert his fate. He was conducted to 
Angers, where he was far from experienc- 
ing from others the generous treatment 
of this brave Republican general. Mal- 
treated by the brutal soldiery, conducted 
along, yet dripping with blood from his 
wounds, before the populace of the town, 
weakened by loss of blood, he had need of 
all his fortitude of mind to sustain his 
courage ; but, even in this extremity, his 
firmness never deserted him. On the 
27th March he was removed from the 
prison of Angers to that of Nantes. He 


entered into the latter town, preceded by 
a numerous escort, closely guarded by 
gens-d’armes and generals glittering in 
old and plumes ; himself on foot, with 
is clothes torn and bloody, pale and ex- 
tenuated ; yet more an object of interest 
than all the splendid throng by whom he 
was surrounded. Such was his exhaus- 
tion from loss of blood, that he fainted on 
leaving the Quarter of Commerce ; but no 
sooner was his strength revived by a glass 
of water, than he marched on, enduring 
for two hours, with heroic constancy, the 
abuse and imprecations of the populace. 
He was immediately conducted to the mi- 
litary commission. His examination lasted 
two hours ; but his answers were all clear, 
consistent and dignified ; openly avowing 
his Royalist principles, and resolution to 
maintain them to the last. Upon hearing 
the sentence of death, he calmly asked 
for the succours of religion, which were 
granted him, and slept peaceably the night 
before his execution. 

44 On the following morning, he was 
brought out to the scaffold. The rolling 
of drums, the assembly of all the troops 
and national guard, a countless multitude 
of spectators announced the great event 
which was approaching. At length the 
hero appeared, descended with a firm step 
the stairs of the prison, and walked to 
the Place des Agriculteurs, where the 
execution was to take place. A breathless 
silence prevailed. Charette advanced to 
the appointed place, bared his breast, took 
his yet bloody arm out of the scarf, and 
without permitting his eyes to be ban- 
daged, himself gave the command, utter- 
ing, with his last breath, the words — 
44 Vive le Roi ! ’* 

While France was engaged in a 
death struggle with Germany, Prussia 
was intently occupied upon those ob- 
jects of territorial aggrandizement 
which she never lost sight of, and ex- 
hibited an eager selfishness in availing 
herself of every facility which was pre- 
sented for securing to herself some ad- 
vantages from the war, which was 
strikingly contrasted with the self re- 
nouncing generosity which was evi- 
denced bv Great Britain during ever v 
period of the contest. The French 
minister at Berlin found it easy to in- 
duce that mercenary and unprincipled 
cabinet to enter into a secret treaty, 
by which they recognised the exten- 
sion of France to the Rhine, and the 
principle that the dispossessed German 
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princes were to be provided for at the 
expense of the empire. An infamous 
convention ! which divided between 
France and Prussia the guilt of the 
robber, and the mean conniver at 
robben* ; with this difference, indeed, 
that the one was only supporting con- 
sistently the character which she as- 
sumed, the other was compromising 
the character, and deserting tne station 
Which she was called upon to maintain 
amongst the states of Europe. 

“ ‘ Such was the secret convention,' 
says Hardenbergh, * which in a manner 
put the cabinet of Berlin at the mercy of 
France in the affairs of Germany.' It 
may be added, snch was the commence- 
ment of that atrocious system of indem- 
nifying the greater powers at the expense 
of the lesser, and providing for the rapa- 
city of temporal powers by the sacrifice 
of the Church, which soon after not only 
shook to its foundation the constitution 
of the Germanic empire, but totally over- 
turned the whole balance of power and 
system of public rights in Europe." 

The close of the year 1796 was 
signalized by the death of Catherine. 
Her character is here given, with 
graphical fidelity, by our historian. 

u The close of this year was marked by 
the death of the Empress Catherine, and 
the accession of the Emperor Paul to the 
Russian throne; an event of no small 
importance to the future fate of the war, 
and destiny of the world. Shortly before 
her death, she had by art and flattery 
contrived to add Courland to her immense 
dominions : she had recently made herself 
mistress of Derbent in Persia; and the 
alliance with Great Britain and Austria 
secured to her the concurrence of these 
powers in her favorite project of dismem- 
bering the Turkish dominions, and placing 
her youngest son on the throne of Con- 
stantine. She thus seemed to be fast 
approaching the grand object of her am- 
bition, and might have lived to see the 
cross planted on the domes of St. Sophia, 
when death interrupted all her schemes of 
ambition, in the sixty-seventh year of her 
age, and the thirty-sixth of her reign. 
Her latest project was the formation of a 
powerful confederacy for the defence of 
Europe against the French Republic ; and 
she had given orders for the levy of 
150,000 men, destined to take a part in 
the German campaigns ; a design which, 
if carried into effect by her firm and in- 
trepid hand, might have accelerated by 


nearly twenty years the catastrophe which 
closed the war. 

“ Few sovereigns will occupy a more 
conspicuous place in the page of history, 
or have left in their conduct on the throne 
a more exalted reputation. Prudent in 
council, and intrepid in conduct ; cautious 
in forming resolutions, but vigorous in 
carrying them into execution ; ambitious, 
but of great and splendid objects only ; 
passionately fond of glory, yet without a 
tincture of selfish or unworthy inclination ; 
discerning in the choice of her counsellors, 
and swayed only in matters of state by 
lofty intellects ; munificent in public, li- 
beral in private, firm in resolution, she 
dignified a despotic throne by the mag- 
nanimity and patriotism of a more 
virtuous age. In the lustre of her admi- 
nistration, the career of her victories, and 
the rapid progress of her subjects under 
so able a government, mankind forgot 
her dissolute manners, the occasional ele- 
vation of unworthy favorites, frequent 
acts of tyranny, and the dark transaction 
which signalized her accession to the 
throne ; they overlooked the frailties of 
the woman in the dignity of the princess ; 
and paid to the abilities and splendour of 
the Semeramis of the north that involun- 
tary homage which commanding qualities 
on the throne never fail to acquire, even 
when stained by irregularities in private 
life." 

The commencement of 1797 was 
marked in England by a degree of 
embarrassment and gloom, such as had 
not, since the commencement of the 
war, perplexed or darkened her coun- 
cils. The extraordinary loans to the 
imperial government had caused a 
drain of the specie of the country, such 
as materially obstructed its financial 
operations, and caused such a run 
upon the bank, as produced an order 
in council suspending all payments in 
cash, until the sense of parliament 
could be taken upon the best means of 
restoring public credit. Of this the 
malcontents did not fail to take full 
advantage ; and nothing was left un- 
said which could stir up a spirit of re- 
volt against the government, or increase 
the alarm and the discontent of the 
people. Happily without effect. The 
sound good sense and loyal feeling of 
England was then undebauchcd, and 
Lord (then Mr.) Grey, found the pro- 
ject of reform, which more than thirty 
years afterwards he was enabled to ac- 
complish, treated with the derision which 
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it deserved by all the better informed 
classes of the people. Upon this sub- 
ject, Mr. Alison makes some very just 
observations, which partake so little of 
the spirit of the partisan, and so much 
of that of the philosophic historian, 
that we feel persuaded they must make 
a deep impression upon a large and an 
influential class of his readers. 

“ In deciding on the difficult question 
of parliamentary reform, which has so 
long divided, and still divides so many 
able men in the country, one important 
consideration, to be always kept in mind, 
is the double effect which any change in 
the constitution of government must 
always produce, and the opposite conse- 
quences with which, according to the 
temper of the times, it is likely to be 
followed. In so far as it remedies any 
experienced grievance, or supplies a 
practical defect, or concedes powers to 
the people essential to the preservation of 
freedom, it necessarily does good ; in so 
far as it excites democratic ambition, 
confers inordinate power, and awakens 
or fosters passions inconsistent with 
public tranquillity, it necessarily does 
mischief, and may lead to the dissolution 
of society. The expedience of making 
any considerable change, therefore, 
depends on the proportions in which 
these opposite ingredients are mingled in 
the proposed measure, and on the temper 
of the people among whom it is to take 
place. If the real grievance is great, 
and the public disposition unruffled, save 
by its continuance, unalloyed good may 
be expected from its removal, and serious 
peril from a denial of change ; if the evil 
is inconsiderable or imaginary, and the 
people in a state of excitement from 
other causes, concession to their demands 
will probably lead to nothing but in- 
creased confusion, and more extravagant 
expectations. Examples exist on both 
sides of the rule ; the gradual relaxation 
of the fetters of feudal tyranny, and the 
emancipation of the boroughs, led to the 
glories of European civilization; while 
the concessions of Charles I., extorted 
by the vehemence of the Long Parlia- 
ment, brought that unhappy monarch to 
the block; the submission of Louis to 
all the demands of the States- General, 
did not avert his tragic fate ; and the 
granting of emancipation to the fierce 
outcry of the Irish Catholics, instead of 
peace and tranquillity, brought only 
increased agitation, and more vehement 
passions to the peopled shores of the 
Emerald Isle. 


“ Applying these principles to the 
question of parliamentary reform, as it 
was then agitated, there seems no doubt 
that the changes which were so loudly 
demanded could not have redressed any 
considerable real grievance, or removed 
any prolific source of discontent ; because 
they could not have diminished in any 
great degree the public burdens without 
stopping the war, and experience has 
proved in every age, that the most demo- 
cratic states, so far from being pacific, 
are the most ambitious of military 
renown. From a greater infusion of 
popular power iuto the legislature, 
nothing but fiercer wars and additional 
expenses could have been anticipated. 
The concession, if granted, therefore, 
would neither have been to impatience of 
suffering, nor to the necessities of free- 
dom, but to the desire of power in cir- 
cumstances where it was not called for ; 
and such a concession is only throwing 
fuel on the flame. And the event has 
proved the truth of these principles; 
reform was refused by the Commons in 
1797, and so far from being either 
enslaved or thrown into confusion, the 
nation became daily freer and more 
united, and soon entered on a splendid 
and unrivalled career of glory; it was 
conceded by the Commons, in a period of 
comparative tranquillity, in 1831, and a 
century will not develops the ultimate 
effects of the change, which, hitherto at 
least,, has done anything rather than 
augment the securities of durable liberty. 
Still less was it called for as a safeguard 
to real freedom, because, though it was 
constantly refused for four-and-thirty 
years afterwards, the power of the people 
steadily increased during that period, and 
at length effected a great democratic 
alteration in the constitution.” 

The naval armaments of France and 
Spain were now united against Great 
Britain, and by the mutiny at the 
Nore that great arm of our own force 
was paralyzed, and there was even a 
fear lest it should be transferred to the 
enemy. But the parliament did itself 
immortal honour by the wisdom and 
the firmness of its proceedings on this 
important occasion, and the opposition 
joined with the government in passing 
a bill, in which it was declared death 
for any person to hold communication 
with the mutineers. This vigour, ac*- 
companied by a reasonable consider- 
ation of the real grievances of which 
the sailors had to complain, soon pro* 
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duced the desired effect, and our brave 
tars returned to their duty. Parker, 
the ringleader, was seized, and after a 
solemn trial, condemned to death ; 
~ which he underwent with great firm- 
ness, acknowledging the justice of his 
sentence, and hoping only that mercy 
would be extended to his associates.’* 
Others were also executed ; but many 
who remained still under* sentence, 
were, after the glorious victory of Cam- 
perdown, pardoned by royal proclama- 
tion. 

Thus was England delivered from 
the most formidable danger that ever 
beset her since she was a nation ; and 
delivered by the wisdom and firmness 
of that aristocratic government, which 
has recently, under Lord Grey’s admi- 
nistration, been razed to its foundations, 
or rather, indeed the foundations of 
w'hich have been utterly overthrown. 
How we might act in similar circum- 
stances, if such an exigency should 
again arise, it is not for us to antici- 
pate ; and let us hope that such an evil 
may be long averted. 

while we continued victorious at 
sea, France was indefatigable in pursu- 
ing her plans of territorial aggrandise- 
ment and continental aggression. In 
the campaign of 1797, Buonaparte and 
the Archduke Charles measured swords, 
and the results were in the highest de- 
gree favourable to Gallic enterprise and 
ambition. But the losses which Aus- 
tria sustained were even less than the 
disgrace which she incurred by being 
a consenting party to the infamous 
treaty for the partition of Venice. — 
“ The page of history,” observes our 
author, “ stained as it is with acts of 
oppression and violence, has nothing 
more iniquitous to present. It is darker 
in atrocity than the partition of Poland, 
and has only excited less indignation 
in subsequent years, because it was at- 
tended with no heroism or dignity in 
the vanquished.” It may also be 
added, that much of the commiseration 
with which the people of that interest- 
ing country would, otherwise, in such 
circumstances, have been regarded, was 
denied them, because of their profligate 
readiness to side with the anarchists of 
France, and to become the propagan- 
dists of that revolutionary mania 
which was desolating Europe. 

“ In contemplating this memorable 
event, it is difficult to say whether most 


indignation is to be felt at the perfidy of 
France, the cupidity of Austria, the weak- 
ness of the Venetian aristocracy, or the 
insanity of the Venetian people. 

“ For the conduct of Napoleon no pos- 
sible apology can be found. He first ex- 
cited the revolutionary spirit to such a de- 
gree in all the Italian possessions of the 
republic, at the very time that they were 
fed and clothed by the bounty of its go- 
vernment, that disturbances became una- 
voidable, and then aided the rebels, and 
made the efforts of the government to 
crush the insurrection the pretext for de- 
claring war against the state. He then 
excited to the uttermost the democratic 
spirit in the capital, took advantage of it 
to paralyze the defences and overturn the 
government of the country; established 
a new constitution on a highly popular 
basis, and signed a treaty on the I6th 
May at Milan, by which, on payment of 
a heavy ransom, he agreed to maintain 
the independence of Venice under its new 
and revolutionary government. Having 
thus committed all his supporters in the 
state irrevocably in the cause of freedom, 
and got possession of the capital, as that 
of an allied and friendly power, he plun- 
dered it of every thing valuable it pos- 
sessed ; and then he united with Austria 
in partitioning the republic ; took pos- 
session of one half of its territories for 
France and the Cisalpine republic ; ami 
handed over the other half, w ith the ca- 
pital, and its burning democrats, to the 
most aristocratic government in Europe.” 

Never did Napoleon appear so com- 
pletely an impersonation of the evil 
principle. He first tempted, then be- 
trayed, and afterwards punished lits 
victims ; nor can we omit the beautiful 
and instructive observations of Mr. 
Alison, on this part of his conduct — 

« These transactions throw as impor- 
tant a light upon the moral as the intellec- 
tual character of Napoleon. To find a 
parallel to the dissimulation and rapacity 
by which his conduct to Venice was cha- 
racterised, we must search the annals of 
Italian treachery ; the history of the na- 
tions to the north of the Alps, abounding 
as it does in deeds of atrocity, is stained 
by no similar act of combined duplicity 
and violence. This opens a new and 
hitherto unobserved feature in his cha- 
racter, which is in the highest degree im- 
portant. The French Republican writers 
uniformly represent his Italian campaigns 
as the most pure and glorious period of 
his history, and pourtray his character, at 
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first almost perfect, as gradually deterio- 
rated by the ambition and passions con- 
sequent on the attainment of supreme 
power. This was in some respects 
true ; but in others the reverse ; his 
moral character never again appears so 
base as during his earlier yean $ and, con- 
trary to the usual case, it was in some 
particulars improved by the possession of 
regal power, and to the last moment of 
his life was progressively throwing off 
many of the unworthy qualities by which 
it was at first stained. Extraordinary as 
this may appear, abundant evidence of it 
will be found in the sequel of this work. 
It was the same with Augustus, whose 
early life, disgraced by the proscriptions 
and horrors of the triumverate, was al- 
most overlooked in the wisdom and be- 
neficence of his imperial rule. Nor is it 
difficult to perceive in what principle of 
our nature the foundation is laid for so 
singular an inversion of the causes which 
usually debase the human mind. It is 
the terrible effect of revolution, ns Mad. 
de Stafil has well observed, to obliterate 
altogether the ideas of right and wrong ; 
and instead of the eternal distinctions of 
morality and religion, to apply no other 
test in general estimation to public actions 
but success. It was out of this corrupted 
atmosphere that the mind of Napoleon, 
like that of Augustus, at first arose, and 
it was then tainted by the revolutionary 
proflicacy of the times ; but with the pos- 
session of supreme power he was called 
to nobler employments, relieved from the 
necessity of committing iniquity for the 
sake of advancement, and brought in con- 
tact with men professing and acting on 
more elevated principles ; and in the dis- 
charge of such duties, he cast off many of 
the stains of his early career. This ob- 
servation is no impeachment of the cha- 
racter of Napoleon ; on the contrary, it is 
its best vindication. His virtues and ta- 
lents were his own ; his vices, in part at 
least, the fatal bequest of the revolution.'* 

The revolution of the 18th Fructi- 
dor may be considered the natural re- 
sult of the struggle, which took place 
between the feeble good, and the dar- 
ing and desperate bad men of the re- 
volution. It was the true commence- 
ment of the reign of despotism in 
France, which eventuated in the do- 
mination of an imperial ruler. 

The two next chapters are occupied 
with an account of the expedition to 
Ejrypt, the revolution and subjugation 
of Switzerland, and the rebellion in 


Ireland. These we pass over, as being 
in substance for the most part familiar 
to our readers. 

The last chapter of this volume, with 
which we must, for the present con- 
clude, is very instructive. It exhibits 
the rapid strides of Napoleon to su- 
preme power, and shews the inevitable 
tendency of all democratic movements, 
by disgusting the rational, and de- 
bauching the irrational portion of the 
community, to prepare tne way for the 
tyranny of some eminent military chief, 
whose iron sway may be felt a relief 
from the harassing oppressions, or the 
inefficient control of more unprincipled 
or less capable rulers. The fervour of 
Jacobinism seemed to haveexpired with 
institutions which they had reduced to 
ruins ; and the most vehement demo- 
crats now found it difficult to enkindle 
anew that sanguinary zeal, upon the 
continuance of which their ascendancy 
chieHy depended. The new election 
of a third of the legislature evinced the 
change which had taken place in the 
public mind ; and the opposition which 
the directory began to experience con- 
vinced many that the time had come 
w hen an effort on behalf of the exiled 
family might be attended with advan- 
tage. 

The struggle for power continued 
with various success, until the return of 
Buonaparte from Egypt. He, imme- 
diately became the centre of attraction, 
to which the disaffected of all parties 
resorted, and not only republicans, but 
royalists solicited his countenance for 
the promotion of their very different 
objects. Never did that extraordinary 
man act with more profound dissimula- 
tion. He listened to every one, while 
he committed himself to no one, and 
turned the hopes and the fears of 
friends and foes alike to his own ad- 
vantage. The directory feared, the 
people respected, the army adored him. 
His recent exploits, both in Italy and 
Egypt, were the theme of eveiy tongue, 
and the increasing disorders and the 
perilous insecurity of France, convinced 
the most moderate men that his inves- 
ture with supreme power would be 
the least of the many evils which might 
be apprehended. 

Most of the military leaders had been 
gained to favour the proposal by which 
the consular government was to be 
established. This, however, was not 
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effected without a struggle with the 
council of hve hundred, for which Na- 
poleon was scarcely prepared, and an 
application of military force which he 
would rather have avoided. But the 
bayonets prevailed ; and the object of 
his ambition was attained after he had 
felt himself more than once upon the 
.veige of ruin. The feelings of the 
people during this critical contest, are 
thus described — 

“ During these two eventful days, the 
people of Paris, though deeply interested 
in the issue of the struggle, and trembling 
with anxiety lest the horrors of the Re- 
volution should be renewed, remained 
perfectly tranquil. In the evening of the 
19tb, reports of the failure of the enter- 
prise were generally spread, and diffused 
the most mortal disquietude; for all 
ranks, worn out with the agitation and 
sufferings of past convulsions, passionately 
longed For repose, and it was generally 
felt that it could be obtained only under 
the shadow of military authority. But 
at length the result was communicated by 
the fugitive members of the Five Hun- 
dred, who arrived from St. Cloud, loudly 
exclaiming against the military violence 
of which they had been the victims ; and 
at nine at night the intelligence was offi- 
cially announced by a proclamation of 
.Napoleon, which was read by torchlight 
to the agitated groups." 

But our space admonishes us that we 
must conclude. Most earnestly do we 
entreat our readers not to be satisfied 


[August 

w ith our account of the important work 
from which we have made such laige 
citations, as we can assure them that 
its interest will be found, upon perusal, 
to exceed any idea that could be formed 
of it, from any detached passages which 
could, in a notice like this, be presented 
to their view. As it is the most ex- 
tended, so it is by far the ablest and 
the most philosophical history which 
we possess of the French revolution. 
The military details are given with 
singular accuracy and power, and the 
various characters, who figured during 
those eventful times, are described with 
a rigid impartiality and a force of 
truth that are at once a test of this 
able writer’s integrity and discrimina- 
tion. 

We do not know any service which 
the conservative leaders could, at pre- 
sent, perform for their country, greater 
than that w hich might facilitate the cir- 
culation of these admirable volumes 
amongst all classes of the people ; and 
if we may flatter ourselves with beiug 
in any degree instrumental thereto, our 
labours in the good cause will be amply 
requited. As ignorance, or what is 
worse than ignorance, imperfect know- 
ledge, has been the source, so complete 
knowledge must be the cure of our 
evils ; and convinced are we that that 
can never be presented in so engaging 
or so efficacious a form as that of 
the “ philosophy which teaches by 
example.” 
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172, FLEET STREET, JUNE 14, 1836. 

R. B. SEELEY and W. BURNSIDE beg leave respectfully to announce that 
they are making arrangements for the publication of a new and complete Edition of 

THU AIM© PEWITS ©IF 

J)©HH 

And it will be their object, in pursuit of which no pains or expense will be spared, 
to render this Edition the most perfect that has yet appeared. The various Editions 
will be collated; the latest corrections of the Author introduced ; while the errors 
which have crept into the copies published after his decease will be removed. 

They are happy to be able to state that they are enabled to calculate on the 
most important assistance, in the facilities offered by Public Libraries, and. also in 
the access given to the best copies of the work which are known to be extant in the 
hands of private individuals. 

High as is the character which he deservedly maintains for veracity and 
correctness, still Fox has not been without assailants. The Publishers are there- 
fore gratified to be able to announce that the present Edition will be prefaced by a 
full Vindication of the pious Martyrologist from these various attacks. That duty 
has been undertaken by 

THE REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 

PREBENDARY OP DURHAM.; AND VICAR OF NORTHALLERTON, YORKSHIRE. 
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The general superintendence of the work, and its accurate and faithful performance, 
will be undertaken, with the aid of experienced Assistants, by 

THE REV. STEPHEN REED CATTLEY, M.A. 

OP QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, RECTOR OP BAGTUORP, NORFOLK; 

AND DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN TO LORD SCARBOROUGH. 

The most interesting of the curious Wood Engravings, executed under Fox’s 
superintendence, and containing Portraits of the leading Martyrs of his day, will 
be carefully copied. A Memoir of the Martyrokjgfst himself will also be appended ; 
together with the best Portrait that can be obtained. 

The whole work, including Mr. Townsend’s Prefatory Dissertation, the 
Appendices, Indexes, Arc., will be comprised in Eight very large volumes, demy 
octavo, of good type and paper, containing, in the whole, above five thousand pages. 
But it is the earnest desire of the Publishers that the present Edition should be 
not only a most complete i but also an extremely cheap work. Therefore, though 
each volume will extend to between six and seven hundred pages, the price to 
Subcribers will be only' Ten Shillings and Sixpence, neatly done up in cloth. 
An advance to Non-subscribers will obviously be necessary, but those who now give 
in their names may rely upon the entire work being completed for the stipulated 
sum of Four Guineas. 

It is proposed to deliver the volumes, to Subscribers only, as they come from 
the press, which, it is hoped, will be at the rate of one every second month ; com- 
mencing at a very early period. 

Communications and suggestions relating to the Work, and also the Names of 
Subscribers, will be thankfully received by the Publishers, at No. 172, Fleet Street; 
or by Messrs. L. and G. Seeley, 169, Fleet Street. A List of the Subscribers will 
be appended to the Work. 

The Publishers are happy to inform the public that 

HIS MAJESTY 

has been graciously pleased to permit this new edition to be inscribed to himself; 
and they have also been honoured, in the short space which has elapsed since 
their first announcement, with the following names, — 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CUMBERLAND. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE GEORGE OF CAMBRIDGE. 

His Grace tub Dure of Newcastle. 

His Grace the Dukb of Buccleugh. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Bristol. 

The Most Noble the Marquib of Cholmondeley (two copies.) 

The Most Noble the Marquis op Chandos. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Salisbury. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Lincoln. 

The Right Honourable Earl Jermyn. 

The Right Honourable Earl of Bandon. 

The Right Honourable Countess Bandon. 

The Right Honourable Viscount Bernard. 

The Right Honourable Viscountess Midleton. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Exeter. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Right Honourable Lord Lorton. 

The Right Honourable Lord Mountsandford. 

The Right Honourable Lord Barham. 

The Right Honourable Lord Skelmersdale. 

The Right Honourable Lord Kenyon. 

The Right Honourable Lord Ashley. 

The Right Honourable Lady Olivia B. Sparrow. 

The Countess Dowager of Rosse (three copies.) 

The Very Reverend the Dean of Salisbury. 

The Very Reverend the Dean of Ardagh. 

The Very Reverend the Dean of Guernsey. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Browne, Cotgrave, Notts. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Lvall (two copies). 

The Venerable Archdeacon Philpot, Isle of Man. 

The Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, Bari. M. P. 

Sir Brook W. Bridges, Bart. 

The Right Honourable Sir George Rose, Bart 
The Honourable J. J. Strutt, Terling Place, Essex. 

Sir Thomas Blomfield, Bart Brighton. 

Sir David Dundas, Bart 
Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart M. P. 

Sir M. Shaw Stewart, Bart M. P. 

Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 

Sir Matthew Blakiston, Bart. 

Mr. Seijeant Jackson, M. P. 

The Right Honourable Mr. Seijeant Lefroy, M. P. 

Colonel Conolly, M. P. 

Anthony Lefroy, Esq. M. P. 

Abel Smith, Esq. M. P. 

Captain Alsager, M. P. 

The Honourable Arthur Trevor, M. P. 

George Finch, Esq. M. P. 

Henry Wilson, Esq. M. P. 
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Rev. Phillip AUwood. 

Rev. H. A. Browne, Market Rasen. 

Rev. Sidney W. Cornish, Ottery St Mary. 

Rev. J. Storer, Hawkworth, Nottinghamshire. 

Rev. R. Richards, Caircraugh, Flintshire. 

Rev. G. L. Yates, Wrockwardine, Salop (two copies.) 

Rev. Charles Langdon, Queen’s Camel, Somerset. 

Rev. Robert Gell, Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 
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Rev. John Gaskin, Kings wood Hill, Bristol. 

Rev. W. L. Glover, Bedminster, Bristol. 

Rev. W. Nassau Leger, Darlington. 

Rev. B. Charleswortn, Darfield, near Barnsley. 

Rev. J. A. Barron, Stanmore. 

Rev. James S. Lister, Luddington. 

Rev. £. Bridge, Launcells. 

Rev. H. G. Watkins, Jun. Potter’s Bar. 

Rev. R. B. Hone, Hales’ Owen, Shropshire. 

Rev. Reginald Rabett, Vicar of Thornton. 

Rev. J. S. Stamp, Chester. 

Rev. James Cooper, St Paul’s School. 

Rev. John Graham, York. 

Rev. Edmund Gray, Kirkby Moorside. 

Rev. H. J. Hastings, Aveley Kings, Stourport. 

Rev. W. Dalton, Wolverhampton. 

Rev. Dr. Stonard, Aldingham Rectory. 

Rev. W. F. Mansel, Landhurst, Gloucestershire. 

Rev. James Hough, Crossland. 

Rev. Thomas T. Biddulph, Bristol. 

Rev. Z. H. Biddulph, Backwell. 

Rev. Come wall Smalley, Bays water. 

Rev. Henry Bourchier Wray, Holme Park, Devon. 

Rev. J. H. Stewart, Broad-street, Brighton. 

Rev. Henry Jenkins, Stanway, Colchester. 

Rev. C. Perry, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rev. Thomas Spencer, Winkfield, Wilts. 

Rev. W. North, Brecon. 

Rev. John Fox, Gateshead. 

Rev. Charles Nixon, Nuttall, Nottinghamshire. 

Rev. E. Nottidge, Black Nottley, Essex. 

Rev. Dr. Penrose, Writtle, Essex. 

Rev. W. Warner, Widford, Essex. 

Rev. John Nottidge, East Hanningfield, Essex. 

Rev. W. Riland Bedford, Sutton Coldfield. 

Rev. R. Bromehead, Temple Normanton, Chesterfield. 

Rev. J. F. Cobb, Spratton, near Northampton. 

Rev. W. J. Chesshyre, Worcester. 

Rev. Harcourt Oldham, Stoke Priory, Worcester. 

Rev. F. R. Hall, Rector of Fulboum St. Vigers, (three copies). 
Rev. J. S mailman Masters, Greenwich. 

Rev. Thomas Riddell, Barnard Castle. 

Rev. H. S. Duncan, Kirby Misperton, Malton. 

H. H. White, Esq. Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 

R. R. Wood, Esq. Fulham. 

H. Pownall, Esq. Spring Grove, Hounslow. 

Percival White, Esq. Clapham. 

Robert Taylor, Esq. Broomland, Dumfries. 

Miss S. Cammeyer. 

Driver, Esq. Manchester. 

Benjamin Smith, Esq. Blackheath. 

R. Saunders, Esq. Clapham. 

John Wood, Esq. Thedden Grange, Hampshire. 

James Rump, Esq. Swan ton Morley, Norfolk. 

W. Morrison, Esq. Fenchurch-street. 

Mrs. Fennell, Uxbridge. 

R. M’Culloch, Esq. Colebrook-row. 

J. Clark, Esq. Exeter Hall. 
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Mrs. R. Hibbert, Chalfont Lodge. 

Charles Brodrick, Esq. 

John Bridges, Esq. (two copies). 

William Bridges, Esq. Blackheath. 

James Alexander, Esq. Carlton Terrace. 

Nadir Baxter, Esq. 

H. Cnrwen Christian, Esq. Islington. 

William Forbes, Esq. Edinburgh. 

Robert Moser, Esq. Kendal, 

Roger Moser, Esq. Kendal. 

George Beauchamp, Esq. Thetford. 

Robert Bevan, Esq. Rougham, near Bury. 

L. S. Bidwell, Esq. Thetford. 

Mrs. Henstridge Cobbold, Ipswich. 

Dr. Brock, Guernsey. 

Mrs. H. F. Brock, Guernsey. 

Miss De Jersey, Guernsey. 

George Dobree, Esq. Guernsey. 

Miss M. Dobree, Guernsey. 

R. Fowler, Esq. Gunton Hall, near Lowestoft. 

H. Greaves, Esq. Hasley, Bawtry, Yorkshire. 

D. Gurney, Esq. Lynn. 

Miss Hadwen, Sowerby, Halifax. 

Stephen B. Hall, Esq. Skipton, Yorkshire. 

Miss Horsfall, Halifax. 

Frederick Lane, Esq. Lynn. 

E. F. Maitland, Esq. Park Place, Henley. 

Miss F. Maitland, Park Place, Henley (two copies). 
Miss B. F. Maitland, Park Place, Henley. 

J. Milne, Esq. Halifax. 

W. Norris, Eiq. Halifax. 

Charles Porcher, Esq. Normanston, Lowestoft. 

Mr. Thomas Prentice, Stowmarket 
Barrington Price, Esq. Brighton. 

Robert Ramsden, Esq. Carlton, Nottinghamshire. 

John Reade, Esq. Holbrook House, Ipswich. 

H* Walker, Esq. Clifton, Rotherham, Yorkshire. 

Miss Ware, Claphain. 

Thomas West, Esq. Brighton. 

Mrs. Young, Ossett, near Wakefield (two copies). 
William Clark, Esq. Thetford. 

Miss Marsham, Thetford. 

Mrs. Redhead, Snare-hill House, Thetford. 

Thomas Drosier, Esq. Rusliford, near Thetford. 

Mrs. Crookenden, Rushford Lodge. 

Mr. Corder, Ipswich. 

Benjamin Shaw, Esq. Blackheath. 

Miss Bridge^ Blackheath. 

H. S. Christian, Esq. Bilton, near Knaresborough. 

F. Cresswell, Esq. Lynn. 

G. W. Chadd, Esq. tfagthorp, Norfolk. 

Edward Living, Esq. Nayland. 

Miss Leeds, Stoke- by-Nayland. 

J. W. Warren, Esq- Kentish Town. 

Mrs. Pethebridge, Chichester. 

W. Leveson Gower, Esq. Hill-street, Berkeley-square, 
Andrew Hamilton, Esq. 10, Hamilton-place. 

Michael Gibbs, Esq. walbrook. 
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♦ 

William Eley, Esq. Shackle well-lane, West Hackney. 
Miss Robertson, Broad-street-buildings. 

A. Haldane, Esq. Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

Miss Simson, Little Carter-lane. 

S. L. Giffard, Esq. Myddleton-square. 

Benjamin Brookes, Esq. Bedford-street, Covent-garden 

Mr. Phillip, Liverpool 

Miss Francis, Belgrave House, Vauxhall. 

Joshua Stanger, Esq. Wandsworth. 

Captain Peevor, Chelsea. 

T. P. Platt, Esq. Child’s-hill, Hampstead. 

R. Foster, Esq. Tottenham-green. 

W. Havdon, Esq. Guildford. 

J. M. Strachan, Esq. Teddington. 

J. F. Turner, Esq. Oakham (two copies). 

Mrs. Gason, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Mr. Francis Sheard. 

Miss Grasswell, Herne Hill, Surrey. 

G. Rochfort Clarke, Esq. Spring Garden Terrace. 
Richardson Purves, Esq. Sun bury, Middlesex. 

Mr. Kewell, Alfred Street, Bedford-square. 

Captain G. Schrieber, Cheltenham. 

Mr. W. Bemrose, Derby. 

Mr. W. Grapel, Liverpool (four copies). 

Messrs. Ogle and Son, Glasgow (two copies). 

Mr. Dearden, Nottingham (six copies). 

Mr. Letts, Royal Excliange. 

Messrs. Combe and Co. Leicester. 

John Stockwell, Esq. Berkeley Place, Cheltenham. 
Charles J. Sevan, Esq. Upper Harley-street 
J. Fisher, Esq. 

George Pearse, Esq. Blackheath. 

Mr. Ramsboth&m, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Mrs. Edmund Palmer, Brighton. 

Mr. Robert Loder, Brighton. 

W. H. Rawson, Esq. Sowerby, Halifax. 

Miss Rawson, Sowerby, Halifax. 

Mr. Simpson, Stowmarket 
J. Batho, Esq, Cheshunt 
David Russell, Esq. York. 

David Russell, Jun. Esq. York. * 

John Blanchard, Esq. York. 

Mrs. Eliz. Frank, York. 

William Gray, Esq. York. 

Mrs. Thompson, SKelton Lodge, near York. 

P. M. TweUs, Esq. Birmingham. 

John Fitzgerald, Jun. Esq. Portland Place. 

Ed. Radford, Esq. Matlock. 

T. B. Bainbrigge, Esq. Derby. 

T. Cox, Esq. Derby. 

H. Cox, Esq. Derby. 

T. B. Le Hunt, Esq. Derby. 

W. Christopher, Esq. King’s Newton Hall, (two copies). 
Cams Worsley, Esq. Winster, near Bakewell. 

James Fenton, Esq. Chimble, Rochdale. 

Thomas Greenall, Esq. Wilderspool, Warrington. 

Henry Piper Sperling, Esq. Norbury Park. 

George Ridout Ward, Esq. Warminster. 
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J. Ford, Esq. Abbeyfield, Sandbach. 

John Twells, Esq. Highbury Place. 

Mr. C. Young, Islington 
Mr. L. Ward, Islington. 

Charlotte Elizabeth. 

Dr. Rumsey, Amersham. 

John Labouchere, Jun. Esq. 

James Stanger, Esq. Keswick, Cumberland. 

Miss Cooper, Edmonton. 

Miss Rosam, Brightling Rectory. 

Miss Brin ton, Speen Hill, Newbury. 

Mrs. Joseph Smith, Devonshire Place. 

Mr. Andrews, Durham. 

Frederick Hill, Esq. Jersey. 

Miss Low, Jersey. 

Benjamin Alder, Esq. Keynsham, Wiltshire. 

William Blandy, Esq. Reading. 

Henry Briant, Esq. Beading. 

Henry Cattley, Esq. Camberwell. 

Jacob H. Pattison, Esq. Witham, Esse*. 

Robert Miller, Esq. Blackheath. 

Thomas Geary, Esq. Jersey. 

Lieutenant Ran well, Jersey. 

Charles Elliott, Esq. Portland Place. 

Mr. T. Uwins, Pentonville. 

Mr. Suttaby, Pentonville. 

George Wilkie, Esq. M. D. South-cliff House, Niton. 
Thomas Hart Davis, Esq. Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Philip H. Leathes, Esq. Union Row, Peckham. 
Christopher Boyd, Esq. Hackney. 

Unwin Heathcote, Esq. Shepalburv, Stevenage. 

John Hullett, "Esq. Catharine Hall, Cambridge. 

Mr. Collings, Bath (six copies). 

Richard Ledyard, Esq. Poole. 

William Harding, Esq. Lower Eaton-street, Pimlico. 
H. Humphreys, Esq. Buckingham. 

Messrs. G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool (two copies). 
J. Pidduck, Esq. M. D. Great Russell-street 
Pitt Cobbett, Esq. Bedford-street, Covent Garden. 
Mr. H. Gay, Chelmsford. 

James Duppa, Esq. Oxford-street. 

Ralph Fenwick, Esq. Wood Lodge, Streatham. 
Henry Wilson Giles, Esq. Smithneld Bars. 

Miss Lewin, Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

Mr. Steele, Epsom. 

R. Metcalfe, Esq. Keighley. 

The Dean of Faculty, Edinburgh. 

Colonel Marshall, Watton House, Herts. 

Mrs. Kay, Haford, Lincolnshire. 

William West, Esq. 

Mr. Tyson, Ulverstone. 

Mr. Townsend, Sapcote Fields, Hinckley. 

Mr. W. Taylor, Leicester. 

Robert Hanbury, Esq. 

P. Tolson, Esq. Knaresborough. 

E. H. Hare, Esq. Workington. 

N. Kemp, Esq. Ovingdean. 

Mr. Edward Suter, Cheapside (two copies). 
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R. Dawes, Esq. Cardiff. 

Mrs. Stewart, York-terrace, Regent Vpark. 

Mr. L. Clarke, Preston ^two copies). 

Mr. J. M. Burton, Ipswich. 

Mr. Francis Lingard, Fulham. 

Mrs. Lightfoot, Clapham. 

J. M. Bence, Esq. Cribb’s Causeway. 

Messrs. Light and Ryder, Bristol (three copies). 

Mr. John Staveley, Nottingham. 

Miss Caroline Batho, Cheshunt. 

E. T. Jones, Esa. Thornton Villa, Clifton. 

Mrs. Charleswortn, Leeds. 

W. V. Matthews, Esq. Bedford-row. 

Miss Martin, Stanmore. 

Mr. B. Dunn, South Molton, Devon. 

Mr. F. Procter, Jun. Hackney. 

John Riddall, Esq. Dallington Hall. 

Mr. S. Hall, Pembroke College, Oxford. 

Charles Popham Miles, Esq. Caius College, Cambridge. 
Mr. W. C. Strafford, Doncaster. 

George Graham, Esq. Hawick. 

S. Percival, Esq. Northampton. 

Mr. E. V. Musgrave, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Joseph Adshead, Esq. Manchester, (two copies). 

John Chesshyre, Esq. Manchester. 

Miss Maria kay, Fulford, near York. 

J. A. Murray, Esq. Cambridge Terrace. 

James Brook, Esq. Thompson Lodge. 

Thomas Gribble, Esq. Stockwell. 

William Cook, Esq. Stockwell Common. 

J. F. Gordon, Esq. Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Thomas Rowarth, Esq. Combe Lodge, Blagdon. 

J. G. Smith, Esq. Portland Place. 

Benjamin Cole, Esq. Hampstead. 

W. Chippendale, Esq. Bunhill Row. 

Daniel T. Shears, Esq. South Lambeth. 

Henry Blackburn, Esq. Doctors’ Commons. 

Mrs. N. Hollingsworth, Torrington Square. 

Henry Wilson, Esq. Sheffield. 

Mrs. Swansborough, Downshire Hill, Hampstead. 

Mr. Thomas Stevenson, Cambridge (two copies). 

T. Eaton and Sons, Worcester. 

E. Pidcock, Esq. Worcester. 

Mr. W. Ridge, Worcester. 

Miss Louisa Cattley, Larkhall Lane, Claphain. 

Henry Wright, Esq. Catharine Hall, Cambridge. 

Mr. H. Bellerby, York (two copies). 

The Church Missionary Societya Library. 

The Rutland Clerical Book Society. 

The Sheffield Subscription Library. 

The Lynn Theological Book Society. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co, Ccrnhill. 

Messrs. Bancks and Co. Manchester. 

Messrs. G. Wilkins and Son. Derby. 

Messrs. Curry and Co. Dublin, (twelve copies). 
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172, FLEKT STREET, JUNE, ltW6. 

R. B. SEELEY and W. BURNSIDE have lately published, — 

SACRED PNEUMATOLOGY ; 

OR, THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

By the Rev. Joseph Wilson, M. A., Incumbent of Laxton, Northamptonshire. 

In One Volume, Twelves, Price 6s. in Cloth. 

A SHORT EXPOSITION OF THE OFFICE FOR THE 

BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 

By An Old College Incumbent. 

In Foolscap Octavo, Price 2s. 6d. in Cloth.. 

WALKS : 

The Series of Papers published under that Title in the Christian Lady’s Magazine , 
corrected and enlarged. 

In a neat Foolscap Volume, Price 3s. in Cloth. 

AIDS TO DEVELOPEMENT; 

OR, MENTAL AND MORAL INSTRUCTION EXEMPLIFIED, 

IN CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN A MOTHER AND HER CHILDREN. 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 

In One Volume, Twelves, Price 7s. 6d. in Cloth. 

FIFTY-TWO SERMONS. 

By the late Rev. William Howels, Minister of Long Acre Episcopal Chapel. 

Printed from Notes taken by Henry Hopley White, Esq. 

In Octavo, Price 12s. in Cloth. 

IRELAND : 

ITS EVILS TRACED TO THEIR SOURCE. 

By the Rev. James R. Page, A. B. (formerly of the Diocese of Tuam), Minister of 
Carlisle Chapel, Lambeth, 

• In Twelves, Price 4s. in Cloth lettered. 

THE CHRISTIAN LEGACY ; 

Peace in Life, Death, and Eternity Fifteen Discourses. 

By the Rev. James Hough, M. A., Minister of Ham, Surrey. 

* In Twelves, Price 5s. in Cloth. 

THE TEN TRIBES HISTORICALLY IDENTIFIED WITH THE 

ABORIGINES OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 

By Mrs. Simon. 

In One Volume, Octavo, Price 10s. 6d. in Boards. 

NOTES OF A VISIT TO HAITI. 

By the Rev. S. W. Hanna, Island Curate of St. George’s, Jamaica. 

With Plates. In Foolscap Octavo, Price 5s. 6d. in Cloth. 
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WORM LAfSLT PUBLISHED 


A FAMILY LITURGY ; 

BEING 

A COURSE OF PRAYERS FOR A CHRISTIAN FAMILY, IN A LITURGICAL FORM. 
By the Rev. R. Waldo Sibthorp, B. IX, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

In a neat Foolscap Octavo Volume, Price 3s. 6d. in Cloth. 


THE CHRISTIAN VISITOR ; 

OR, 

SCRIPTURE READINGS, WITH EXPOSITIONS AND PRAYERS: 
Designed to Assist the Friends of the Poor and Afflicted. 

By the Rev. William Jowett, M. A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Foolscap Octavo, Price 3s. 6d. in Cloth. 


LECTURES ON HOMILETICS AND PREACHING. 

By Ebenezer Porter, D. D., President of the Theological Seminary, Andover. 

With a Preface and Notes by the Rev. J. Jones, M. A., Incumbent of St Andrew’s, Liverpool. 
In Post Octavo, Price 9s. in Cloth. 


A NEW EDITION OF 

THE REV. W. YATE S ACCOUNT OF NEW ZEALAND. 

With Plates. In One Volume, Royal Twelves, Price 10s. 6d. in Cloth. 


A LIFE OF THE REV. HENRY GAUNTLETT, M. A., 

VICAR OF OLNEY, BUCKS. 

By his Daughter. 

In Octavo, Price 7s. 6d. in Cloth. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 

THE RAMBLER IN AMERICA : 

By Charles Joseph Latrobe, Author of “ The Alpenstock ,” &c. 

In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, with Maps, Price 16s. in Cloth. 

** The book of the season, as far as America is concerned, is unquestionably that of 
Mr. Latrobe .” — Quarterly Review. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS ; 

A Series of Letters from France, Switzerland, and Savoy, written in 1834 ; and addressed to 
the Rev. H. Raik.es, M. A., Chancellor of Chester. 

By the Rev. J. Davies, B. D., Rector of St. Pancras, Chichester, &c. 

In Post Octavo, Price 8s. 6rf. in Cloth. 


NEW ENGLAND AND HER INSTITUTIONS. 

By One of Her Sons. 

In Post Octavo, Price 8s. 6d. in Cloth. 

“ New England, by One of Her Sons, is rather an interesting little work .” — Quarterly 

Review, No. 106. 
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WORKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND 

WHOSE MIND HAD LONG BEEN HARASSED BY MANY OBJECTIONS AGAINST 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. S. A. Thelwall, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In One Volume, Foolscap Octavo, Price 5s. 6d. in Cloth. 


LECTURES ON THE FIFTY-FIRST PSALM ; 

Delivered in the Parish Church of St James, Bristol. 

By the Rev. Thomas T. Biddulph, M.A, Minister of the said Parish. 
Second Edition, in Twelves, Price 6s. in Cloth. 


THE CHRISTIAN ORNITHOLOGIST. 

A Description of various British and Foreign Birds, illustrated by Poetical Extracts of a 
Religious Tendency. 

In 32mo., Price 3s. in Silk. 


A NEW EDITION OF “ THE CHRISTIAN FLORIST.” 

In 32mo., Price St. in Silk. 


MEMOIRS OF THE REV. G. T. BEDELL, D. D., 

Rector of St Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. 

With a Recommendatory Preface, by the Rev. Thomas Snow, B. A., Rector of St Dunstan’s 

in the West, London. 

In Post Octavo, with a Portrait, Price 7s. 6d. in Cloth. 

“ We have rarely met with a character so striking .”— Christian Lady's Magazine , Oct 


A NEW EDITION OF THE MEMOIRS AND REMAINS OF THE 

LATE REV. CORNELIUS NEALE, M. A. 

Edited by the Rev. W. Jowett, M. A., &c. 

In Post Octavo, Price 8s. 6 d. in Cloth. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE LIFE OF MRS. HANNAH MORE. 

By William Roberts, Esq. 

In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, Portrait, Price 21#. in Cloth. 


THE CHURCHMAN'S GUIDE IN PERILOUS TIMES : 

A Series of Questions and Observations on the Articles. 

By the Rev. T. Pigot, M. A., Incumbent Curate of St Helen’s. Lancashire. 
In One Volume, Foolscap Octavo, Price 3#. in Cloth. 


A NEW EDITION OF 

THE REV. C. BRIDGES’ WORK ON THE 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

In Octavo, Price 10#. 6d. 
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172, PLBBT STREET, JUNE, 1&I6. 

H. B. SEELEY and W. BURNSIDE hope shortly to publish 


“ GOING TO SERVICE A NARRATIVE. 

By the Author of “ The Week” “ My Station and Us Duties” &c. 
In Eighteens, Price 2s. 6d. Half- bound. 


CHAPTERS ON FLOWERS. 

By Charlotte Elizabeth. 

In a neat Foolscap Octavo Volume. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE REV. THOMAS SCOTT’S LIFE. 

In One Volume, Foolscap Octavo, Price 6s. in Cloth. 


REMAINS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 

REV. THOMAS CHARLES, OF BALA. 

In One Volume, Twelves. 


THE SOLACE OF SONG : 

PIECES WRITTEN DURING A RESIDENCE IN ITALY. 
By A Clergyman of the Established Church. 

In Octavo, with Engravings. 


A NEW EDITION OF “ ESSAYS ON THE CHURCH.” 

By Laicus. 

In Foolscap Octavo, Price 3s. 6d. in Cloth. 


A TREATISE ON THE STUDY AND INTERPRETATION 

OF THE PROPHECIES -OF SCRIPTURE. 

By the Rev. J. W. Brooks, M. A., Vicar of Retford, Notts. 


THE RAMBLER IN MEXICO: 

By Charles Joseph Latrobe, Author of “ The Rambler in Jmerica.” 
In One Volume, Post Octavo. 


VARIATIONS OF POPERY. 

By the Rev. Samuel Edgar, Belfast. 
A Second Edition, revised and corrected. 
In One Volume, Octavo. 


A GUIDE TO THE PROPHECIES dF SCRIPTURE. 

By the Rev. Edward Bickersteth. 

A New Edition, revised and corrected. 

In Foolscap Octavo. 


‘retail,, Bunt'.on an4 Co Printer*. Platt Htte.t 
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Published Monthly , Price 2s. 6d. 

THE 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 

A LITERARY AND POLITICAL JOURNAL. 

The Seven Volumes for the years 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836, may he had bound in 
doth, price 16s. each, or any single Number, at 2s. 6d. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ A periodical, which by every new pub- 
lication increases our respect for the tone and 
manner, the intellectual power, and moral 

purity, with which it is conducted.” 

Standard . 

“ We have risen refreshed, delighted, and 
instructed, from the perusal of this truly in- 
teresting and valuable Magazine.” — Scottish 
Guardian. 

<< Ireland may well be proud of the Dublin 
University Magazine; for, in sober truth, 
it would do credit to any country or to any 
University.” — Glasgow Courier. 

“ * Historic Doubts relative to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’ is as dever an artide as 
ever we read in a magazine. The wit and 
the satire are absolutely worthy of Swift.” — 
Freeman's Journal. 

“ We have found repeated occasion to re- 
commend this able and constitutional miscel- 
lany to our readers, and the number before 
us well sustains its reputation : without an 
atom of coarseness, there is a great deal of 
exceedingly clever and caustic writing in its 
pages.” — London U. S. Gazette. 

<< The Poet Laureat of Mr. O’Connell, 
as Mr. Moore is designated in the Magazine, 
receives from a giant power in this periodical 
a merciless infliction of the strappado for his 
paltry doggerels, the Fudge Family in Eng- 
land. This is really one of the most terrible 
and exemplary administrations of punish- 
ment that has ever fallen in our way.” — 
Cork Evening Herald. 

«<The Billiard Table,* with which this 
Number commences, is a truly heart-rending 
tale; and is written with such vividness 
and power, that it should of itself sell the 
whole impression. Mr. O’Brien, the author, 
is superior to almost any writer we know in 
describing scenes of intense suffering and 
stirring passion : the objecVhe pourtravs lives 
and acts before his readers; and when he 
shall have corrected a little ruggedoess of 
style, which occasionally shows itself in his 
ordinary narrative and commonplace descrip- 
tions, he will be without a rival in the walk 
of literature in which he moves.” — Derry 
Sentinel. 

“ An excellent Number, fully sustaining 
the reputation it has already acquired, and 
doing honour to the literature of the 1 Green 


Isle.’ We heartily recommend this periodical 
to all our readers.” — Oxford Conservative. 

“ The most remarkable literary production 
we have met with for some time is an article 
headed < What is an Orangeman?’ ” — Sun. 

“ This valuable Publication, called into 
existence by the exigencies of the times, 
continues, in each succeeding Number, to put 
forth a series of articles which entitles it to 
stand in the foremost rank of the Conserva- 
tive periodicals of the day The excel- 

lence of its. poetical and imaginative articles 
equals those of any of its contemporaries. — 
Liverpool Standard. 

“ This Number (23) contains one Chapter 
of 1 College Romance,’ worth all the maga- 
zine tales we have read for the last twelve 
months. It is one of the most powerful 
sketches of the imagination to be found out 
of the pages of Maturin.” — Sun. 

“ This is one of the most spirited and 
truly able periodicals of the day, and every 
succeeding number adds to its claims upon 
public support” — Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“ It closes the year (1835) with an increase 
and strength of excellency which promise 
that it wifi open the new year with undimi- 
nished powers.” — Warder. 

“ This Number (36) completes a volume 
which, for racy humour, judicious criticism, 
and exquisite poetry, we venture to assert 
has no superior in the whole range of peri- 
odicals.” — Felix Farley's Bristol Journal. 

“ The ablest periodical organ of thorough 
undefecated Irish Orangeism.” — Globe. 

“ Reader ! if you are a stanch Conserva- 
tive, subscribe for the University Maga- 
zine, and we pledge ourselves you will be 
amply compensated.” — Carlow SentineL 

“The Dublin University Magazine 
is not inferior to any of its English or 
Scotch monthly confirms. — It is avowedly 
Conservative ; and if we compare it to the 
Tory Magazines of the sister country, we 
will find it equal in learning and research to 
any, and vastly superior to some. The 
Number for May does high honor to the 
Editor. There is not an article in the 
work that a literary Irishman might not 
feel proud to claim.”— Fr««iian’s Journal. 

“ The Number (for June) is excellent.” — 
Ulster Times. 


Dublin: — Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper Sackville-street; 
SiMFKiN, Marshall, and Co. London; and Fraser and Co. Edinburgh; to whom 
all Communications and Advertisements are to be addressed. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. 

THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN CONSECUTIVE 
NUMBERS OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 

No. I. Goldsmith, with a Preface to the Series, in the Number for January. 

No. II. Grattan, in the Number for March. 

No. III. Berkeley, in the Numbers for April and May. 

No. IV. Honorable Robert Boyle, in the Number for May. 

No. V. Flood, in the Numbers for June and July. 

Sterne, — Swift— Burke— Charlemont— Curran, and others, will appear consecutively. 


NOTICES. 


“ We can desire for our country no greater honour, than to have cradled the infancy of such men ; nor do we des&rt 
for them a nobler monument than a place in the National Gallery op Illustrious Irishmen, so munificently 
founded by the Conductors of the University Magazine.”— Dublin Evening Mail. 


NO. I. — GOLDSMITH. 

“ One of the noblest essays we have read for a long time 
to our periodical literature.” — Dumfries Herald. 

“ We are greatly pleased with the design which the con- 
ductors of the University Magazine , not only contemplate, 
but have set about in right good earnest, of presenting the 
public with a series of Biographical Portraits of our most 
illustrious countrymen. The Life of Goldsmith is an 
admirable beginning.”— Derry Sentinel. 

“ A new feature in the Number for January is, the com- 
mencement of a • Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen,’— the 
subject. Goldsmith. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the mannerm which this beautiful piece of biography 
u touched.” — Liverpool Courier . 

“ The first of a 4 Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen,* is a 
masterly piece of criticism.”— Edinburgh Constitution. 

“ The Dublin University Magazine for this month con- 
tains one article 60 preeminently excellent, that whatever 
had been the merit of the other papers,— although they 
had not been of that value which they really are, — we 
would have been inclined to reckon this 'as one of the best 
numbers of a periodical, which has since its commence- 
ment been uniformly conducted with great spirit and 
ability. The article to which we allude is No. I. of a 
* Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen.’ We are most happy 
to hear of so excellent a design. A more patriotic under- 
taking could not have engaged the attention of the con- 
ductors of an Irish periodical; and we anticipate increased 
success to the Dublin University Magazine from the pos- 
session of such articles.” — Aberdeen Observer. 

NO. II. — GRATTAN. 

“ By far the most interesting paper in the present num- 
ber of this excellent Magazine, is an article on the late Mr. 
Grattan.”— Glasgow Courier. 

“ The March number of the University Magazine is en- 
titled to no qualified praise— it is decidedly one of the best 
and most amusing that has yet appeared. The second 
number of the 4 Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen, 
Grattan,’ is a splendid composition, and does full justice 
to its inspiring subject.”— Warder. 

44 The sketch of the illustrious Grattan is ably drawn 
up, and is distinguished by a tone of candour which docs 
honour to the conductors of the Magazine, while it deals 
out impartial justice to the memory of one of Ireland's 
greatest orators and statesmen.”— Belfast Hews Letter. 

44 The March number of this periodical Is one of the 
best, if not the best, from the commencement. We have 
read with much gratification the opening article on 
Grattan, the second in the 4 Gallery of Illustrious Irish- 
men,* in which the political character, the burning elo- 
quence, the senatorial conflicts, and the enduring devotion 
to Ireland of that truly illustrious Irishman are sketched 
with great vigour and ability.”— Dublin Evening Post. 

44 The second portrait in the 4 Gallery of Illustrious 
Irishmen,’ is excellent.”— Cork Evening Herald. 

“ The March number of this excellent Magazine sus- 
tains its high reputation for talent and nationality. — 
Grattan occupies the second niche in the 4 Gallery of Il- 
lustrious Irishmen;” and the 4 Hibernian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments’ continue, after thirteen lunar rotations, as 
caustic and amusing as ever ."—Edinburgh Advertiser. 

44 An admirable biography of Grattan enriches this 
Number. — Kilkenny Moderator. 


NO. Ill BERKELEY. 

44 The hand of the master is visible in every touch.”— 
Su». 

44 Deeply do we feel indebted to the conductors of the 
University Magazine for the valuable accession that Irish 
literature has attained in this series of articles, and most 
fortunate have they been in thus depositing the sacred 
trust in the hands of one whose eloquence, varied acquire- 
ments, and mental grasp, combined with a genuine love 
of country, that rises superior to the trammels of political 
creed, enable him to illustrate the present age, while 
tracing the glories of the past.”— Morning Register. 

“ Such a masterpiece of criticism is indeed a valuable 
acquisition to English literature. So many and so various 
excellencies, comprehended within a few images, it ha» 
never been our fortune to discover. Such a majestic in- 
tellect must yet make itself known as well as felt and add 
another glorious name to the 4 Gallery of Illustrious Irish- 
men.’ ” — Dublin Evening Mail. 

44 It is absolutely impossible to describe the delight with 
which we have perused this exquisite specimen of bio- 
graphy.’’— Evening Packet. 

44 This paper is full of high talent.”— Edinburgh Evening 
Post. 

44 We may be forgiven, we hope, if we linger longer 
than is common with us over the admirable essay on the 
life and writings of Berkeley.”— Glasgow Courier. 

44 Qualls ab incept o may be said of the conclusion of 
the sketch of the immortal Bishop Berkeley— it is 
finished as it was commenced, by a philosopher, a scholar, 
and a Christian.”— Cork Evening Herald. 

“ The concluding estimate of the system of Berkeley is 
remarkable, not only for the energy of diction, but for the 
unusual extent of metaphysical reading which it displays.” 
—Belfast News Letter. 

NO. IV. — BOYLE. 

44 The Life of Boyle is worth more than the whole cost 
of the number.”— United Service Gazette. 

44 With the sketch of Boyle we have been infinitely de- 
lighted; it is to our taste the best of the series.”— Custer 
Times . 

“The article is executed with superlative talent.”— 
Cork Evening Het aid. 

44 The life of Boyle gives additional value to our Irish 
Miscellany, and fresh glory to our national pride.”— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 

NO. V FLOOD. 

44 Die 4 Gallery’ still continues to interest the public ; 
and not the least valuable of these able articles which have 
appeared under that head, is the biography of flood, a 
sketch which is drawn by a master hand.”— Carlow Sen- 
tinel. 

4 * An admirable spirit prevails throughout, with a just 
appreciation of the great powers of the subject of the 
sketch.”— Dublin Evening Post. 

• 4 The Memoir of Flood, with which the present num- 
ber is enriched, is in no respect inferior to those that pre- 
ceded it.”— Derry Sentinel. 
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SIMPKIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN , 


The Publishers of the UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE beg to intimate that 
the following are in preparation, and will shortly appear : — 


1. CURRAN 

2. Swift 

3. Burke 


4. Earl of Charlemont 

5. Maturin 

6. Lord Clare 


Any Papers or Documents connected with the Personal History of these, will 
be thankfully received, and returned if required. 

9, Upper Sack vill e-street, 1st September, 1836. 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS 

ARE INSERTED IN THE 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 

ON THE FOLLOWING TERMS. 


£. I. d. 

Ten lines and under . . .060 

Every additional line . . .006 

Half a page . . . o 12 0 

Apage 14 0 

BiU stitched (1500) . . . 1 4 0 


Bills and Advertisements, to be left with Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London, 
and Fraser and Co., Edinburgh, by the 8th, and with W. Curry, Jun. 
and Co., by the 18th of each month. 

Advertisers are particularly requested to send their Favors in time, as many 
Advertisements are omitted Monthly, being received after the wrappers 
are printed. 
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LATELY PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
OXFORD, 

Sold by J. H. Parker ; also by Payne and Foss, Pall Mall ; and E. Gardner, 
Paternoster-row, London, at the following prices in sheets : — 


4 vol. 8vo. £2. 8s. 


T he works of archbishop cranmer, 

collected and arranged by the Rev. H. Jenkins, M.A. Fellow of Oriel 
College. 


8vo. 14s. 


A SHORT INSTRUCTION into CHRISTIAN RELIGION ; 
being a CATECHISM set forth by ARCHBISHOP CRANMER in 1548 ; 
together with the same in Latin, translated from the German by Justus Jonas, 
in 1539. With fac-similes of the original curious woodcuts. 


8vo. 7s. 6d. 

SYLLOGE CONFESSIONUM sub terapus Reformand® Ec- 
clesise editanim, subjiciuntur Catechismus Heidelbergensis, et Canones Synodi 
Dordrechtanse. Editio altera et auction 


8vo. 6s. 6d. 

FORMULARIES of FAITH, set forth by the King's authority 

during the reign of Henry VIII. 

8 vo. !3s. 

THREE PRIMERS put forth in the Reign of Henry VIII. 

8vo. 5s. 

CATECHISMUS, sive prima institutio disciplinaque pietatis 
Christianas Latine explicata. Authore Alexandro Nowell. A new edition, 
edited by the Rev. W. Jacobson, M. A. 

6 vols. 8vo. £3. 6s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY of the REFORMATION of the CHURCH 
of ENGLAND. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D. late Lord Bishop of Sarum. A 
new edition, with a general Index. 

27 vols. 8vo. £14. 6s. 

THE WORKS OF JOHN STRYPE, M.A. comprising the 

Memorials and Annals of the Reformation, and Lives of the Reformers, with a 
general Index. 

2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

THE LIVES of JOHN WICLIF and REYNOLD PECOCK. 

By John Lewis, M.A. A new edition. 


8vo. 14s. 

THE LIFE OF DR. JOHN COLET, Dean of St. Paul's, and 

Founder of St. Paul’s School. By Samuel Knight, D.D. A new edition. 

d 
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Oxford, University Press Advertisement continued, 

8vo. 6s. 

THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HER- 

BERT, and SANDERSON. By Izaak Walton. A new Edition. 

8vo. 8s. 

CERTAIN SERMONS OR HOMILIES appointed to be read 

in Churches, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. A new edition, with the various 
readings. 

2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

ORIGINES LITURGICE ; or Antiquities of the English Ritual, 
and a Dissertation on Primitive Liturgies. By William Palmer, M.A. Wor- 
cester College. Second Edition. 

8vo. 5s. 6d. 

THE RUBRIC in the Book of Common Prayer, and the Canons 
of the Church of England, so far as they relate to the Parochial Clergy, con- 
sidered, in a course of Visitation Charges. By Thomas Sharp, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Northumberland. A new edition. . 

3 vols. 8vo. £1 4s. 

ORIGINES HEBREE, or Antiquities of the Hebrew Republic. 

By Thomas Lewis, M.A. A new edition. 

4 vols. 8vo. £1. 15s. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY and other WORKS of 
RICHARD HOOKER. A new edition, with his Life, by Walton; and 
Additions, arranged by the Rev. John Keble, M. A. late Fellow of Oriel College, 
Professor of Poetry. 

3 vols. 8 vo. £2. 

THE HISTORY OF INFANT BAPTISM. By W. Wall. 
With GALE’S REFLECTIONS, and WALL’S DEFENCE. A new 
edition. By the Rev. H. Cotton, D. C.L. late Student of Christ Church. 

Tomi 3, folio, £7. 

SUIDiE LEXICON, post L. Kusterum ad codd. MSS. 

recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 

Royal folio, £4. 

SCHELLERI LEXICON LINGUAE LATINS, with the 

German explanations translated into English, by J. E. Riddle, M.A. 

Tomi 3, 4to. £6. 

PLOTINI OPERA omnia, annotationum addidit D. Wyttenbach. 

Apparatum criticum disposuit, indices concinnavit G. H. Moser, eroendavit, pro- 
legomena, annotationes, &c. adjecit Fredericus Creuzer, in Academia Heidelber- 
gensis Professor. 

Tomi 2, 8 vo. £1. 

ANECDOTA GRECA, e codd. MSS. bibliothecarum Oxonien- 
sium descripsit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. Aulae Novi Hospitii Principalis, necnon 
Acaderaise Oratur Publicus. 

8vo. £1 10s. 

LEXICON EGYPTIACO— LATIN UM ex veteribus Linguae 
Egyptiac* Monuroentis, et ex operibus La Croizii, . Woidii, et aliorum summo 
studio congestum, cum indice vocum Latinarum, ab H Tattam, M.A. 
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Oxford University Press Advertisement continued . 


8 vo. £1. 

LIBRI PSALMORUM versio anti qua Latina; cum PARA- 
PHRASI ANGLO-S AXONICA, nunc priraum e codd. MS. in Bibl. Regia 
Parisiensi adservato descripsit et edidit B. Thorpe, S.A.S. 

POETiE SCENICI GILECI, EX RECENSIONE G. Dindorfu. 

8vo. 5s. 

ASSCHYLI TRAGiEDLE ET FRAGMENTA. 

Tomi II. 8vo. 10s. 

ARISTOPHANIS COMOEDLE ET FRAGMENTA. 

Tomi II. 8vo. 13#. 

EURIPIDIS TRAGOEDLE ET FRAGMENTA. 

8vo. 2s. 

EURIPIDIS ALCESTIS. 

8vo. 5s. 

SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDLE ET FRAGMENTA. 

8ro. 9s. 

AD SOPHOCLIS TRAGOEDIAS ANNOTATIONES. 
GULIELMI DINDORFII. 


This day is Published in 8vo. price 15s. 

T HE ROMAN SCHISM ILLUSTRATED from the 

RECORDS of the CATHOLIC CHURCH. By the Hon. and Rev, 
A. P. Pehceval, B.C.L. 

London; J. Leslie, 52, Great Queen Street; and William Curby, Jun. & 
Co. Dublin. 


ENGLISH CLASSIC LIBRARY, 


Just Published, 

Complete in one vol. with Frontispiece , Vignette , and two Maps , price 5s. 

T YTLER’S elements of general history, 

ANCIENT and MODERN. To which are added a Comparative View 
of Ancient and Modern Geography, and a Table of Chronology. New Edition, 
corrected and revised. 

POPE’S HOMER’S ILIAD. With Explanatory Notes and 

Inde;; and Essay on the Life, Genius, and writings, of Homer. Frontispiece 
and Vignette, Cs. 6 r 

POPE’S HOMER’S ODYSSEY. With Explanatory Notes and 

Index. Frontispiece and Vignette, 4s. 

Printed for Scott, Webster, and Geary, 36, Charterhouse Square. 
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WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 
• WILLIAM CURRY, J U N. and CO. 

9, UPPER SACKVILLE-STREET. 

I. 

NATIONAL LYRICS AND SONGS FOR MUSIC. 

By Mre. Hemans. 

New Edition, in a beautiful pocket volume, with life of the Author. 

By William Archer Butler, Esq. 

4s. 6d. bound in silk. 

II. 

THE FLOWER AND FRUIT GARDEN. 

By Martin Doyle. 

New Edition, much improved. 

2s. sewed. 

III. 

THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST, 

Experimentally considered, in Four Discourses. 

By the Rev. William Burgh, A.B. 

Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

IV. 

MEDITATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 

By the Rev. Hugh White, A.M. 

Third Edition, small 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


On the 1st of August was published, 

No. II. of 

T HE MAGAZINE OF ZOOLOGY and BOTANY. 

Demy 8vo. price 3s. 6d. with Plates. By Sir W. Jardine, Bart. 
P. J. Selby, Esq. and Dr. Johnston. 

CONTENTS : 

Original Communications, — I. On the requisites necessary for the advance 
of Botany. By the Rev. J. S. Henslow, M. A. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. II. Observations on the Digestive Organs of Birds. 
By Wiluam Macgillivray, A.M., F.R.S.E., M.W.S. Conservator of the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. Ill, Botanical Notes. 
By Charles C. Babington, M.A.F.L.S. &c. IV. The Characters of the two 
new Genera of South African Reptiles, with descriptions of species belonging to 
each. By Andrew Smith, M.D., M.W.S. &c. V. Characters and Descriptions 
of the Dipterous Insects indigenous to Britain. By James Duncan, M.W.S. &c. 
&c. VI. Notice of the Lutjanus rupestris of Bloch. By P. J. Selby, Esq. 
F.R.S.E. &c. VII. Observations on the process of Exuviation in Shrimps and 
Lobsters. By Jonathan Couch, F.L.S. 

Reviews and Critical Analysis. — I. De l’Histoire Naturelle des Cetaces. 
Par M. F. Cuvier. II. A Monograph of the Family Ramphastidae. By J. 
Gould, F. L. S. Three parts, folio. 

Periodicals. — The Entomological Magazine. Annales des Sciences Naturelles. 
Zoologie, MM. Audouin et Milne Edwards. Botanique MM. Ad. Brongniart ct 
Guillemin. (From page 102.) Archiv fur Anatomie physiologic und Wissen- 
chaftliche Medicin, &c. Von. Dr. Johannes Muller. 

Intelligence. — Zoological — Botanical — Miscellaneous — Proceedings of Soci- 
eties, &c. 

W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 
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Just published in 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 

FLORA HIBERNICA, 

COMPRISING 

THE FLOWERING PLANTS, FERNS, CHARACEJB, MUSCI, 

HEPATICjE, LIGHENES AND ALG^E OF IRELAND. 

Arranged according to the Natural System. 

With a Synopsis of the Genera, according to the Linnsean system. 

By James Townsend MacKay, M.R.I. A. Associate of the Linnsean Society, &c. 

“The wor k reflects the greatest honor on the authors, and few works possess equal excellencies. 1 *— 
Dublin University Magazine. ^ 

" w ® cannot part from this volume without expressing the gratification we feel at its appearance." 
—Southern Reporter. 

“ A very elaborate, copious, and much wanted Flora of Ireland. . . . We most cordially 
recommend it to the notice of the public. Literary Gazette. 
u This publication would do credit to the press of any country ."— Dublin Evening MaiL 
•• Much as we had expected from its able and highly gifted author, we must confess he has far sur- 
passed our anticipations. The work should be in the hands of every lover of the delightful sclem-e 
<m which it so ably treats, and richly deserves a place in the library of every gentleman. ” — Irish 
Farmer? and Gardeners' Magazine. 

Dublin, Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper Sackville Street; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London ; Fraser and Co. Edinburgh. Sold by all 
Booksellers. 


This day is published in 8vo. price 9s. 

T HE AGRICULTURIST’S MANUAL; being a 

familiar description of the Agricultural Plants cultivated in Europe, in- 
cluding Practical Observations respecting those suited to the climate of Great 
Britain ; and forming a Report of Lawson's Agricultural Museum in Edinburgh. 
By Peter Lawson and Son, Seedsmen and Nurserymen to the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; Thomas Cadei.l, 
London ; and W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CONTROVERSY. 


Just published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE CHURCHES 

OF ENGLAND AND ROME, from the earliest period: and a Deve- 
lopment of the Errors of the latter, with the Dates of their Introduction to the 
Christian Church. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 

"This la really an admirable work. ... We recommend it atrongly to our reader* "—Proles- 
witf Journal. 

« Were we called to the nervous task of controversy, it would be no small satisfaction to be possessed 
of such a convenient compendium.”— Christian Examiner. 


-This work we have perused with great interest and delight. The subject is exceedingly well 
treated, the matter well-digested and arranged. "—Scottish Church Review . 

M A v«7 usefUl book to those who wish for a view of the important subject of which it treats. 
. . . The book is a very interesting and very opportune one.”— Christian toadies' Magazine 
a< It is wiitten in a strong, common-sense style ; and the author has heaped together such a weight 
of evidence and authority, that his arguments are perfectly irresistible ."— Derry Sentinel. 

“ Were we called upon to name a work at once ample and compendious, treating on the important 
subject announced in its title with clearness and method, correct learning, logical arguments, and calm, 
unruffled temper, we know not any work which we could more confidently recommend to readers of 
all classes."— Dublin Evening Mail. 


Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co., 9, Upper Suckville Street. Sold 
by all Bookseller*. 
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3, St James's Square. 

MR. MACRONE S LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I. 

GERMANY IN MDCCCXXXI. 

By John Strang, Esq. 

Two Vols. 8vo., fine plates, 24s. boards. 

II. 

THE COURT AND CAMP OF CARLOS. 

By M. B. Honan, Esq. 

One Vol. post 8vo. 12s. boards. 

III. 

The LETTERS of RUNNYMEDE, including the Essays on Whigs 

and Whiggism. 

One Vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

IV. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

The Second Edition, Two Vols. post 8vo. 21s. (16 vignettes by G. Cruickshank.) 

V. 

PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. 

By N. P. Willis, Esq. 

The Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 10s. 6d. 

VI. 

MY NOTE-BOOK ; or GERMANY in 1836. 

By John MacGregor, Esq. 

Three Vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

VII. 

THE INQUISITOR. 

One Vol. Boards, 10s. 6d. 

VIII. 

A FOURTH EDITION OF ROOKWOOD. 

By W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. 

Complete in One Vol. (13 vignettes by George Cruickshank.) 

IX. 

ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S New Romance LORD ROLDAN. 

Three Vols. post 8vo. 

X. 

LEITCH RITCHIE’S New Romance THE MAGICIAN. 

Three Vols* post 8vo. 

XI. 

THE PRIORS OF PRAGUE. 

By the Author of “ Cavendish.” 

Three Vols. post 8vo. 

XII. 

THE PROVOST OF BRUGES. 

A Tragedy as Performed at Drury-Lane. 

Price 2s. 6d. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED 

BY WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, EDINBURGH; 

THOMAS CADELL, LONDON, AND WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. AND CO. DUBLIN. 


In one volume, foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF SIR FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, 

NIGHTS AT MESS, AND OTHER TALES. 

(Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 

With Eight Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 

In two volumes, foolscap 8vo. price 12s. 

THE CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 

By the Author of “ Tom Cringle’s Log.” 

By the same Author, 

The Second Edition, two vols. foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 

Reprinted from Blackwood’s Magazine, with Additions and Corrections. 

In two volumes, foolscap 8vo, price 12s. bound in cloth, 

PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 

With Notes and Illustrations by the Editor. 

Fourth Edition. 

In one volume 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

SERMONS. 

By the late Dr. Thomas M'Crie, 

Author of the Life of John Knox, &c. &c. &c. 

Recently published by the same Author, 

L LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, (with new Portraits of Knox and 
Regent Murray,) containing Illustrations of the History of the REFORMA- 
TION in SCOTLAND, with Biographical Notices of the principal Reformers, 
and Sketches of Literature in Scotland, during the Sixteenth Century. Fifth 
Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, £1 Is. 

2. THE LIFE OF ANDREW MELVILLE. Second Edition. 

Two vols. 8vo. £1 4s. 

3. HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS AND SUPPRESSION 
OF THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN, during the Sixteenth Century. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

4. MEMOIRS OF MR. WILLIAM VEITCH, Minister of 

Dumfries, and GEORGE BRYSON, Merchant in Edinburgh. Written by 
themselves. With other Narratives illustrative of the History of Scotland, from 
the Restoration to the Revolution. To which are added, Biographical Sketches 
and Notes. 8vo. 12s. 

The Second Edition, with numerous Additions, with fifteen Maps, in Two large 
volumes, 8vo. price £1 10s. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

By John Macgregor, Esq. 

%• This Work contains full and accurate Sketches of the Climate, Soil, 
Natural Productions, Agriculture, Trade, Fisheries, &c. of the Canadas, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, &c. 
&c. with full and practical information to Emigrants. 

This Edition contains much additional information ; and the whole accounts 
have been brought down to the latest period. 
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Works Published hy Blackwood and Sons , continued . 

In Quarto, price £1 Is., illustrated by Plans and Sections, the Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged, of 

A SYSTEMATIC TREATISE ON THE THEORY 

AND PRACTICE OF DRAINING LAND, Ac. 

According to the moet approved methods, and adapted to the various Situations 
and Soils of England and Scotland. Aho, on Sea, River, and Lake Embank- 
ments; Formation of Ponds, and Artificial Pieces of Water, &c. With an 
Appendix, containing Hints and Directions for the Culture and Improvement 
of Bog, Moss, Moor, and other Unproductive Ground, after being drained. 
Inscribed to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

By John Johnstone, Land Surveyor. 

In one vol. 8vo., price 12s., 

THE PRACTICAL PLANTER; 

Containing Directions for the Planting of Waste Land, and Management of 
Wood; with a New Method of Rearing the Oak. 

By Thomas Cruikshank, Forester at Careston. 

In 8vo., Illustrated by Copperplates and Woodcuts, price 8s. 6d. 

THE PRACTICAL IRRIGATOR AND DRAINER. 

By George Stephens, Drainer. 

Member of the Nerecian and Wermlandscka Agricultural Societies in Sweden. 
The first part of this volume is a third and improved edition of the Prac- 
tical Irrigator, being an account of the Utility, Formation, and Management of 
Irrigated Meadows. The Second Part, now first published, is a Treatise on 
Draining, as practised by Elkington ; to which is added, a translation of a Report 
of the Royal Nerecian Agricultural Society of Sweden, containing an account of 
the Drainage of several extensive tracts of land in that country, conducted under 
the direction of the author of this work. 

In one vol. 8vo., price 14s. 

ELEMENTS OF BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 

PHYSIOLOGY; 

Including the Characters of the Natural Families of Plants, with Illustrative Figures, 
By A. Richard, M.D. 

Translated from the Fourth Edition, 

By W. Macgillivray, A.M. 

“ We perceive, with satisfaction, that the English reader is now presented with the luminous view of 
VcgetablePhysiology, after the natural method of Jussieu in Macoillivu ay s Translation of Richard s 
Elements qf Botany. This excellent work has been long known and valued in France, where it forms 
the text-book of the student. The translation appears to be very well executed, and we have little 
doubt that it will soon supersede the elementary work of Sir Jambs Edward Smith, which has never 
appeared to us worthy of the fame of that eminent botanist.”— Spectator. 

In 8 vo., price 16s., a New Edition, Enlarged and Improved, of 

PAROCHIAL LAW. 

Embracing the Law of Scotland on the following subjects: — Churches; Church 
Officers; Churchyards; Parish Dues; Manses and Glebes; Patronage and Settle- 
ment; the Poor; Sacraments, Necessaries for the Administration of, and Schools. 

By Alexander Dunlop, Esq., Advocate. 
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Works Published by Blackwood and Sons , continued . 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

In 8 vo. price 15s. 

THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 

THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE 
RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS. 

BY ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. ADVOCATE. 

This Volume embrace* the Revolution of St. Domingo — Battles of Tra- 
falgar — Ulm — Austeriitz — Jena — Characters of Pitt and Fox — and brings the 
History down to the close of the Prussian Campaign, in the opening of 1807. 

Lately Published , new Editions of the first four Volumes . 

M In this, u in the preceding volumes of this work, which has now fixed itself in public estimation 
as the best History or the French Revolution, and the wars arising out of it, Mr. Alison shows the 
same dispassionate statement of facts, and the same unwearied spirit of research. If he has views 
of his own, these are generally on the right side, and no one can accuse him of distorting either a 
historical fhct, or the opinion of any other writer, to accommodate these to his own preconceived 
notions. A spirit of candour pervades every page of bis now somewhat voluminous but exceedingly 
interesting work ; and wherever the individual appears, it is with honor to his feelings, whether re. 
garded as a man, a Christian, or a Briton .” — Literary Gazette , Map 7 Ik, 1836. 

In small 8vo, price 7s. 

THE BIRTH-DAY ; AND OTHER POEMS. 

BY CAROLINE BOWLES, 

Authoress of « Ellen Fitzarthur,” “ The Widow** Tale,” 

“ Solitary Hours,” “ Chapters on Churchyards,” 

“ Tales of the Factories,” &c. 

w There is a delightful home feeling about Miss Bowles's writings. They come to us charged with 
memories of the hearth round which we have drawn of a winter’s night ; or of the garden fined with 
fhiits and flowers, where we have played many a sunny morning, step and heart as the wind that 
lifteth our hair.”— Literary Gazette , Jaip 9. 

** The beauty of this poem consists in its simplicity and its truth. It will remind the tender at 
Cowper and Tomson, although it is not, as a whole, equal to either ; and is here and there some- 
what carelessly constructed. But it has passages full of pure eloquence, and is throughout marked by 
a chaste morality and deep feeling, as exq uis it el y expressed as they are creditable to the genius of 
Miss Bowles.” — AtUu % July 24. 

“This little poem contains the first true poetry we have met for many a day; not only showing a 
poetical power in the author, but developing it. Caroline Bowles is not a mere versifier, who shadows 
forth some dim, common-place thought, or some indistinct generalisation of an image, in empty words 
and sounding strain. * She looks round upon nature and life with the eye which nature bestows only 
upon a poet.' She separates the essential characteristics of things from their material concomitants ; 
extracting an intellectual beauty from the plainest, investing the homeliest with attraction, and ex. 
citing an interest in the most simple occurrence s of domestic life, by appealing to those deep-rooted 
sympathies which are coextensive at least with the youthful experience of a civilised people.”— 
Spectator, July 92. 

In foolscap, 8vo, 8s. 6d., 

THE POETICAL REMAINS of the late Mrs. HEMANS ; 

with a Biographical Memoir of the Author. 

WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

I. 

SONGS of the AFFECTIONS; with other Poems. The Second 

Edition. In foolscap 8vo. 7a. 

II. 

RECORDS of WOMAN ; and other Poems. The Fourth Edition, 

In foolscap, 8vo, price 8*. 6d. 

III. 

THE FOREST SANCTUARY; with other Poems. Third 

Edition, with Addition*. Foolscap 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 

IV. 

SCENES and HYMNS of LIFE; with other Religious Poems. 

In foolscap 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

Price 24s. bound in cloth and lettered, 

B YTHNER1 LYRA PROPHETICA; THE LYRE 

OF DAVID: or, Analysis of the Psalms, Critical and Practical; in 
which every word in the Psalter is analyzed and explained, and the Hebrew part 
compared with the Chaldee Paraphrase, and the Greek LXXJI. With a He- 
brew and Chaldee Grammar. By Victorinus Bythner. Now, for the first 
time, translated by the Rev. Thomas Dee, Ex. Sch. T. C. D. To which are 
added Tables of the Imperfect Verbs, and a Praxis of the first eight Psalms. 

Dublin : John Cumming, 16, Lower Ormond-quay, and Whittaker and Co. 
London. 


BRITISH SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION. 

BRISTOL MEETING, 1836. 


F ULL REPORTS of the Proceedings of this Meeting, 

to assemble on the S'id, with Abstracts of the more important Papers read 
in the Sections, will be given in 

THE ATHENAEUM. 


The Report of the Dublin Meeting, 1835, occupied above seventy-one co- 
lumns; and such arrangements have been made, as to induce a hope that the pre- 
sent will be even more full and satisfactory. 

Persons desirous of possessing the Report, should give orders immediately to 
their respective Booksellers for the Monthly Parts of the Athenseum, that copies 
may be received with the monthly parcels. 

%• The Athenseum is published every Saturday, price Fourpence, but is also 
re-issued every Month, neatly stitched in a wrapper. 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


T HE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK and 

EXPOSITOR; being an Introduction to the Spelling, Pronunciation, 
and Derivation of the English Language. Containing, besides several other 
important improvements, extensive tables of words, deduced from their Greek 
and Latin Roots. Adapted to the use of Classical and Ladies* Schools, and also 
of Adults and Foreigners. By Henry Butter. Twentieth Edition. Price 
Is. 6d. bound. 

« This is a very excellent little work. It is not, like many others of the same 
description, a mere modification or re-arrangement of those which have gone 
before it. The author displays great original ability, both in matter and in man- 
ner .” — Edinburgh Evening Post, 

Also, by the same Author, 

GRADATIONS IN READING AND SPELLING, upon an 

entirely new and original plan ; by which dissyllables are rendered as easy as 
monosyllables. Fifteenth Edition. Price Is. bound. 

« To Mr. Butter's * Gradations’ we can give our unqualified approbation.” — 
Athenaum. 

BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. Sixth Edition. Price 4d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London; Bancks and Co., Manchester; Oliver 
and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 
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SYNOD OF ULSTER. 

Just Published, price 3s. 

A N AUTHENTIC REPORT of the CLOUGH 

CASE, COUNTY DOWN, taken by two Note Takers, at the hearing 
before the Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron, and the rest of the Barons, 
on Thursday, 21st, Friday 22d, Thursday 28th, Friday 29th, and Saturday 30th 
April, 1836. The Evidence, Judgment of the Court, &c. &c. given in full. The 
whole revised by A. J. Macrory, Esq. Being a Confirmation of the Decision in 
Lady Hewly’s case. 

Dublin : Printed for Hodges & Smith, 21, College Green ; and to be had of 
all Booksellers. 


QIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS completed. Vol. 

k5 XXVIII. being the closing Volume of the Prose Works, is published this 
day, with a copious Index ; and thus, after a monthly issue extending to seven 
years and four months, the Works of Sir Walter Scott are now before the Public, 
namely — 

The WAVERLY NOVELS in 48 vols. 

The POETRY in 12 vols. 

The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WORKS in 28 vols. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and John Cumming, 16, Lower Ormond Quay, 
Dublin. 

Of whom may be had, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 

SCHLOSS HAINSFELD ; or, A WINTER IN LOWER STYRIA. 

By Captain Basil Hall, R.N. 

« This is a very singular, entertaining, and amusing volume/’ — Spectator , 
June 25. 


TO DIVINITY STUDENTS. 

T HE REV. J. WILLS, Author of the “ Philosophy of 

Unbelief,” &c. wishes to devote his time to Reading with Students for 
Ordination. 

Further particulars may be heard by application at Messrs W. Curry, Jun. 
and Co. 9, Upper Sackville-street. 


EDUCATION. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

T HE Misses Ennis, daughters of the late Rev. Francis 

Ennis, of Rahan Glebe, Diocese of Meath, beg leave to solicit the attention 
of Parents and Guardians to their Establishment, which they hope will be found 
to .unite the combined advantages of a Solid and Ornamental Education, with a 
strict attention to the health, morals aud domestic comfort of their Pupils. 

On the salubrity of the air of Sandymount, and the facility for Sea Bathing, it 
is unnecessary to enlarge ; its contiguity to Dublin affords the command of the 
best Masters in every department. 

No Summer Vacation given, and no extra charge for Pupils remaining with the 
Misses Ennis during the short period of the Christmas Vacation. 

Terms known at the Seminary. 

Sandymount Avenue, Dublin, August, 1836. 
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THE SERA*HXNE. 



ELLARD & SON, 

LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 

M OST respectfully inform the Public, that this beautiful In- 
strument, after much expense and exertion, has at length been brought to 
the greatest perfection. To describe its peculiar sweetness of tone, and delightful 
effect, would only be conveying an imperfect notion of either. To form a just con- 
ception of its merits, it must be heard. 

The compass is Five Octaves, (the extent of the largest Organ), and will be 
found to produce effects in vocal accompaniment, of which no instrument except 
the organ is capable. It is admirably adapted for sustaining the Voice, and there- 
fore is a most valuable assistant to amateur Vocalists. 

In Sacred Melody it is beautifully effective, and particularly suited to small 
Country Churches or Chapels i* and in Family or even Public Concerts, its supe- 
riority over the Piano Forte, in accompanying voices f will be evident to all who 
adopt it for such purposes. Its other advantages are, cheapness and permanency , 
not being affected by variation of temperature or atmospheric influence, and will 
therefore remain unimpaired by climate. From its portability, (being only the size 
of a Cottage Piano Forte , as may be perceived by the above sketch,) it can not 
only be removed with facility, from one apartment to another, but also to foreign 
countries, without being injured in its tone or mechanism, or being even put out of 
tune by the longest voyage, f 

The price of the Seraphine varies from Thirty -five to Fifty Guineas, and even 
higher, in proportion to the exterior finish of the case , not in any way connected 
with, or affecting its musical properties. 

Ella&d and Son, the Improvers and Manufacturers , most respectfully assure 


* When intended for place* of worship, caaes, with organ fronts, in a chaste and tasteful character of 
•tyle^i to order,) can be added, at a proportionate increase of expense, aa may be agreed on. 

t The Manufacturers have sent Seraph in es to Gibraltar , Cape qf Good Hop, and Hew South Wales, 
which have been played on the moment landed, perfectly in tune aa when they were packed ! 1 i 
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Ellard and Son's Advertisement continued . 

the Public, that they have spared neither lime or expense in producing this de- 
lightful Instrument superior to any yet offered for sale in this country, and at prices, 
twenty per ceuL under those of London. 

Their Wareroom9 are coustantly assorted with a well-selected Stock of 
SEMI-GRAND, CABINET, COTTAGE, GRAND SQUARE, CIRCULAR AND SQUARE 

PIANO-FORTES, 

from the Manufactories of the following celebrated Makers, viz. — Broadwood, 
Collard, Tomeison, Dettmer, Wornum, Mortimer, Anderson, & Co. ; which 
they will Sell under the Manufacturers’ Retail Prices, allowing the highest possible 
value for Old and Secondhand Instruments in Exchange. 

It is almost superfluous to add, the House is Twenty Years Established for sell- 
ing every Article connected with the Trade y of the very best description. 

COMMANDING OFFICERS OF REGIMENTS 
are respectfully informed, the above Establishment is as usual, largely assorted with 
MILITARY INSTRUMENTS FOR BANDS, 

( of their own Manufacture ,) with the most modern improvements, warranted equal 
to any in the United Kingdom, and at 
TEN PER CENT. UNDER LONDON PRICES. 

Musical Amateurs are particularly requested to examine Ellard’s newly invented 
“CORNET DE PISTON,” or, “CORNOPION,” 
which for sweetness of tone, portability, &c. surpasses any Instrument of the 
Bugle Class hitherto invented. 

REMEDY FOR SEA SICKNESS. 

T HIS Distressing Affection, which is so often attended with 

a dangerous degree of straining and irritation, and which has, in some cases, 

led to fatal results, — as in the instance of a late much lamented prelate, is sus^ 

ceptible of being entirely prevented in the great majority of individuals. By the 
use of Franks’ Antidote this desirable end is attained ; and even in boisterous 
weather, or in persons of peculiar delicacy, when sickness cannot be entirely pre- 
vented, it appeases the vomiting, produces return of appetite, and removes the 
head-ache. The Agent is in possession of certificates attesting the truth of the 
above statement. The taste of it is acidulous and agreeable. 

The public is cautioned against the interested efforts of persons retailing brandy 
on board the packets, to discourage the use of this invaluable remedy, which has 
already obtained the sanction of high medical authority, as one that “ should be 
in the possession of every traveller by sea , whose peculiar state of health may 
render it desirable to be preserved from sea sickness .” y 

Sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. each, with Directions, by Ward, Pring, and 
Rawle, 30, Westmorland- street ; Kavanagh, Kingstown ; Grattan and Co 
12, Corn Market, Belfast; and Hobson, 115, Bold-street, Liverpool. 


COPY 

Of a Certificate, from a Gentleman whose name and address have been left at 
our Office: 
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TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


A T TOR, near Torquay, Devon, Mrs. John Grenfell, 

(Widow of the late Mr. John Grenfell,) and her four daughters, receive a 
few Young Ladies for Education, and having been established for eighteen years, 
are therefore experienced in all that promotes the comfort and improvement of 
young ladies. The tuition is conducted by the Misses Grenfell, and is communi- 
cated by oral instruction, which is fixed in the memory by frequent examinations, 
and so adapted to the capacities of the young, that the mind is led to a compre- 
hensive view of the numerous objects which claim particular attention in a liberal 
education. 

A Parisian attends for the purpose of French conversation. — Miss S. Grenfell 
h*« been a pupil of Boscha, Moschelles, and Crevelli. 

Any young lady requiring the mild air of South Devon will find all that can be 
desired for health or amusement, the house being situated on elevated ground, 
commanding a fine view of Torbay and the surrounding country. 

For terms apply to Messrs. Darton and Harvey, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 
Messrs. Willis, Grosvenor-street, London. 


PIANO-FORTE, HARP, AND MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 

MARQU8 MOSES, 

No. 4, WESTMORELAND-STREET, 

(Within two doors of the Batik,) 

R ESPECTFULLY begs to mention that his Warerooms 

are constantly supplied with an extensive and well-selected Assortment of 
GRAND, SEMI-GRAND, CABINET, COTTAGE, GRAND-SQUARE, CIRCULAR, 

AND SQUARE 

PIANO-FORTES, 

Of the latest and most approved construction, from the Manufactories of Messrs. 
Broadwood, Coll a r.d, and Tomkison, which he is enabled to offer for Sale at 
the lowest London prices, allowing the highest value for Old Instruments in ex- 
change. 

Single and Double- Action HARPS, by the most approved Makers. 
Second-Hand PI A NO- FORTES, at Reduced Prices. 
PIANO-FORTES, HARPS, &c. for Hire, by the Week, Night, or Month. 
ACCORDIONS, in great variety, with from six to nineteen Keys. 
FOREIGN SPANISH GUITARS. 

MUSIC PAPER, PORTFOLIOS, BLANK MUSIC BOOKS, MUSIC SLATES, 
RULING PENS, PIANO-FORTE WIRE ; 

FOREIGN AND ENGLISH 

HARP, GUITAR, AND VIOLIN STRINGS, 

And every other Article connected with the Trade of the best description. 
fir PIANO-FORTES Tuned and Repaired, Packed for the Country, &c. &c. 
%• A Covered Spring Caravan for the conveyance of Piano- Fortes. 
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VALUABLE WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. and CO. DUBLIN. 

SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., LONGMAN AND CO., WHITTAKER AND CO., 
AND HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. LONDON. 

J. U. PARKER, OXFORD; AND FRASER AND CO. EDINBURGH. 


DEAN GRAVES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


LECTURES ON THE FOUR LAST BOOKS OF THE PENTATEUCH, 

Designed to show the divine origin of the Jewish Religion, chiefly from internal evidence. 

By the late Dean Gravxs, Regius Professor of Divinity, Trinity College, Dublin. 

Fourth Edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


** Indlspensibly necessary to the Biblical student.*’ I 
— Home's Introduction . 

“ Dean Graves* Lectures may be referred to for 
much valuable information equally illustrative of 
the wisdom and of the difficulties of the Mosaic Code. ' I 
— Bridges' Christian Ministry. * 

“Dean Graves’ work on the Pentateuch is one, of | 
which the author fears he cannot speak in terms suffici. i 
ently adequate to its merits. It possesses such a quiet | 


accuracy of observation, sound justness of reasoning, and 
apposite reflections, drawn from undesigned coincidences 
in the Pentateuch, as to carry the mind, unhesitatingly, 
along with it to the full admission of the ' genuineness 
and authenticity of the Mosaic History.* And the au- 
thor never rose from the perusal of it without having his 
conviction of the truth of Scripture strengthened, and his 
heart grateftil to one, whose work was calculated so eflfec- 
| tually to serve the cause of religion . ” — Preface to Smith's 
\ Compendium of Theology. 


TOWNSON ON THE GOSPELS. 

Discourses on the Four Gospels, chiefly with regard to the peculiar design of each, and the order and 
places in which they were written ; to which is added, a Discourse on the Evangelical History, 
from the Interment to the Ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

By Thomas Townson, D. D. late Archdeacon of Richmond. Fourth edition, edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Elrinoton, 8vo.I0s.6d. 


AN ANALYSIS OF BISHOP BURNET’S EXPOSITION OF THE 

THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES, with Notes. 

By the Rev.THOs. Newland, A. M. 12mo, 9s 6d. cloth. 

AN ANALYSIS OF BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY 

OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 

By the Rev. Richard Hobart, A. M. Small 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

Stanford’s plato. 

PLATO’S APOLOGY OF SOCRATES, CRITO AND PHiEDO, 

With the Latin Version of Ficiaua, and numerous English Notes. 

By the Rev. C. S. Stanford, A. M. 8vo, 10s. 6d. doth. 

M Mere scholarship is the lenst of Mr. Stan- edited as these dialogues ; they are equally valu- 
ford’s merits ; he possesses a high sense of moral able to the Scholar and the Philosopher, and both will 

beauty, and an intimate familiarity with the maces derive pleasure and profit from Mr. Stanford’s la. 

of metaphysical Investigation. It has rarely been hours.*'— Jthesumm. 

our fortune to meet a Classical Work so ably 

A TRANSLATION of the above. 

By the Rev. C. S. Stanford, A. M. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

M The translation Is executed with spirit and fidelity, I immortality of the soul are unfolded, without loose 
and we cannot but notice the manner In which the paraphrase on the one hand, or Imitating the scholastic 
metaphysical subtleties of Plato’s arguments for the | mysticism of the original on the other.’*— Athenaeum. 

GREEK TESTAMENT, (the Gospels and Acts, being the Historical Books,) 

With copious English Notes and a Lexicon. 

By the Rev. E. J. Geoghkuan, Editor of Xeoophon, &c. &c. One thick vol. 12mo, 7s. fid. bd. 

OVID’S FASTI, 

With very numerous English Notes by the Rev. C. S. Stanford, A.M. 12m o. 5 s. 6d. doth. 

LIVY, Books 1 to 8, 

With English Notes by Jambs Prrndrvillb, late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 

Third Edition, corrected. 12mo, 5s. fid. bound. 

LIVY, Books 4 and 5, 

With English Notes by the same Author. )2mo, 5a. bound. 

SELECT SATIRES OF JUVENAL, 

With a Paraphrase anJ Notes in English. 

By John Hawkcsworth, LL.D. Head Master of the Feinaglian School, Luxembourg!!. 12mo, 4s. bound. 
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WORKS FOR TOURISTS IN IRELAND, 


New edition. Small Svo, with a plan of the City and 13 Views, price 7a. 6d. cloth. 

THE PICTURE OF DUBLIN; OR GUIDE TO THE IRISH 

METROPOLIS ; containing an account of every object and institution worthy of notice, together with a brief 
description of the surrounding country and of its Geology. 


“This volume is truly what it 

f irofenes to be, ‘ A Picture of Dub. 
in.’ Every stranger coming to this 
Metropolis should purchase this 
Guide, and carry it with him in 
his researches, and if he do, we 
will be bold to say he may see more 
of the beauties of Dublin in one 
week than many of its inhabitants 
have seen in their lives .” — Dublin 
Evening Mail, 


A volume which, in every sense, 
demands our warmest admiration.” 
— Derry Sentinel. 

. “ We can at length announce a 
complete Picture of Dublin. The 
publishers really merit praise for 
the careful and truly graphic cha. 
racter of this new Picture of Dub. 
lin . — The Warder. 

“ A book to be rend in England 
or Scotland as well as Ireland : we 


are bound to give onr warmest 
praise to the work, which is alike 
creditable to the city and the spirit 
of the publishers .”— Dublin Mom - 
ing Register. 

“ A geological paper on the vici- 
nity of Dublin, by Dr. Scouler, 
adds much to the value of this 
estimable little volume .” — A the- 


GUIDE TO WICKLOW. 

Small Svo, Map and Plate. 5s. cloth. 

guide to killarney and glengariff. 

Small 8vo, Map and Plates, 5s. cloth. 


GUIDE TO GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

New Edition, corrected. Small 8vo, Map and Plates, 5s. cloth. 

engravings after the designs of Petrie, and will be fon nd 
very useful and convenient to tourists in Ireland.** — 
Printing Machine . 

“ They deserve the notice of the tourist, the geo- 
logist, and the antiquary .” — Edinburgh Weekly Chron- 
icle . 


“No tourist ought to set foot in Ireland without 
these little volumes. They are worth a doxen living 
guides, snch as the inns supply. Our personal know, 
ledge of the routes described, enables us to speak con- 
fldently of their correctness.”— Sun. 

“ The Volumes are neatly got up, are illustrated by 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAVES OF BALLYBUNIAN, County of Kerry. 

By William Ainsworth, Esq. With Engravings on Copper and Wood. Svo, 4s. cloth. 

TEN VIEWS OF PICTURESQUE IRISH SCENERY. 

Engraved by W. Miller, from drawings by George Petrie, R.H.A. India JVeo/i.Svo, 7a. «d. 

SKETCHES IN THE NORTH AND SOUTH OF IRELAND. 

hKLAL,tl By the Rev. Otwsv. Post 8vo. 10s. 8d. cloth. 

« An able and delightful Volume .”— Quarterly Review. 

A HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF DERRY AND DEFENCE OF 

A ENNISKILLEN, in 1688-9. 

Bt the Rev. Jons G.AH.M, A.M. tee. New Edition, with Map and Plates, 12mo, 6s. cloth. 

__ V. -ith the greatest confidence I James's expedition in Ireland which has appeared.**— 

;srr«« £dinburgh LiUrary 

ordinary Importance, and is by far the best History oi | 

A HISTORY OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND SUPPRESSION 

A mo I wit x OF THE WEXFORD REBELLION, In 1798. 

By GaonoE Tayloe. Third Edition. 12mo, ds.6d. cloth. 

« It gives a lively picture of the scene, in that rebellious period of which it treat B."-GUugo,c Free Preu. 

A HISTORY OF IRELAND, 

CHIEFLY FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS. 

n. John Ja«e. M'Oasooa. Author of a “ History of the French Revolution" “ Hi story of Limerick," Ac. 
By John jamks ax ^ lSrao> loa.&i. half bound, or 13a. 6d. embossed with gilt edges. 


GUIDE TO THE CONTINENT. 

LETTERS FROM FRANCE, SAVOY, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 

GERMANY, DENMARK, HOLLAND, and the NETHERLANDS. 

By George Downes, A.M. 2 vols. crown 8vo, £1 Is. cloth. 

These volumes contain copious and accurate details connected with the countries which the author visited, 
and will be found extremely useful to any one meditating a Continental Tour. 

Dublin : Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co., 9, Upper Sackville Street. 

Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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No. XLV. SEPTEMBER, 1836. Vol. VIII. 


CONTENTS. 

GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN.— No. VI.-Sterne. ... 917 

CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE.— By Edward a O’Brien, Esq. A.M. 

Chap. V.— Tub Bribrd Scholar— Part I. . . . . • 904 

WHAT IS A RADICAL? 985 

LETTER FROM THE REV. DR. WALL 987 

THE DAUGHTERS OF TIME.— An Ecloqub 296 

THE THREE WISHES 308 

THE ATTRACTIONS OF IRELAND— No. II.— Scbnbry and Society . . 315 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. — NO. VI. 
LAWRENCE STERNE. 


Few eminent men have left to his bio- 
grapher a task more difficult than 
Sterne. His life, character and writ- 
ings appear to be compounded of qua- 
lities extremely opposite, yet inex- 
tricably blended ; so that it is as hard 
to view them together, as to separate 
them with sufficient precision and dis- 
tinctness ; nor can we with case re- 
duce a combination so eccentric and 
peculiar to the ordinary scale of human 
judgments. The opposite prejudices 
of dissentient classes of criticism, sur- 
round us with jealous eye — the free- 
thinker in religion — the moral casuist 
— the single-minded Christian — de- 
mand from us in turn a severity or 
an indulgence which require a more 
dexterous and cautious hand than ours 
to reconcile. There is, nevertheless, 
a rule, more safe, perhaps, than popular, 
which must serve us instead of much 
of this intricate wisdom — to speak the 
truth in simplicity, without regard to 
the prepossessions of opinion. 


Our task is in some degree facili- 
tated, both by the faithful reflections 
of himself, which Sterne has, perhaps 
unconsciously, left us in his writings, 
and by the brief autobiographic sketch 
w hich he has written a few days before 
his death, at the request of his daughter. 
This, so far as lacts are concerned, 
must, however, be our only guide to a 
very late period of the writer’s life. 
Sterne, we nave no doubt, anticipated 
the immediate expansion of this meagre 
summary, which is little more than a 
table of contents, into a full and de- 
tailed history — while there were yet 
living, those who could have filled up 
the outline from their own knowledge 
or inquiry — and while there survived 
enough of public interest in his works 
and name to render such an under- 
taking not imprudent.* As it is, w r e 
can do little more than regret the 
scantiness of our materials to execute 
a faithful sketch of this interesting and 
singular character. Yet it must be ad- 


• Nothing so decidedly tends to throw an obscurity upon the memory of 
illustrious persons, as the narrow and selfish jealousy of children and surviving rela- 
tions. If there should chance to exist any evidence of human iufirmity — if genius 
has been accompanied by any of those aberrations and eccentricities, of which the 
history of literature is full — it is absurdly thought a sufficient reason for devoting 
to oblivion the name, which the anxious labour of a life was devoted to perpetuate 
in the memory of the living. To be remarked for singularities, or even for those 
moral defects which belong to human nature, may often hurt the living — in the 
memory of the dead they are as if they had not been. They are gone to their dread 
account. To the world they but survive in their intellectual monuments. With 
their follies w*o are only so far concerned as the features of a moral portraiture, which 
all men desire to leave — but which, if not a likeness, is nothing. They who would 
suppress the weaknesses and characteristic defects, are unconsciously annihilating all 
that genius seeks to perpetuate. The name becomes as the unrecording hieroglyphic 
— the volume a nameless tombstone. 

Vol. VIII. s 
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mitted, that if the more direct and 
ordinary materials are insufficient, the 
evidences which arise from circum- 
stances, style of composition, and the 
characteristic traits of a strongly fea- 
tured mind, offer a more than usual 
guidance to biographical conjecture. 
To this may be added, that this de- 
ficiency is also to a certain extent com- 
pensated by the distinctness and au- 
thenticity of our information, in all that 
regards the main facts of his life — our 
outline is perfect — the colouring and 
expression must be sought from the re- 
flected lights and shadows of the 
Shandy family. 

In this memoir of himself, which 
may be found in the beginning of every 
edition of his writings, Sterne bus 
minutely detailed the particulars of his 
genealogy. From this, it will be here 
enough to mention, that his father was 
grandson to Dr. Richard Sterne, Arch- 
bishop of York, who died in 1683. 
His third son, Simon Sterne of Elving- 
ton, left six children, of whom Sterne’s 
father, Roger, was the second ; and 
Dr. Jamies Sterne, Prebendary of 
York, Ac. afterwards mentioned in 
this memoir, the third. 

“ Roger Sterne,” says the narrative, 
* grandson to Archbishop Sterne, lieu- 
tenant in Handaside’s regiment, was 
married to Agnes Hebert, widow’ of a 
captain of good family.” Of this mar- 
riage, Lawrence was born in Clonmel, 
Nov. 24, 1713. Immediately after this 
his father’s regiment was disbanded, on 
which the family removed to Elving- 
ton, near York, and remained until the 
regiment was re-established, abuut ten 
months after, when they returned to 
Ireland. From this we find, as might 
be expected, from the recollections of 
so early an age. a brief and indistinct 
summary of the fatiguing and oppressive 
wanderings, distresses and calamities 
of some years of laborious and hasty 
change from place to place as the 
regiment shifted its quarters. It is 
easier to imagine than describe the 
confused, though often vivid and im- 
pressive images of military life, as they 
must have been remembered from an 
age when all is new to the sense, and 
understood by the fancy rather than 
the reason. The storm at sea, and the 
rapid and various march, can scarcely 
have been the every-day incidents of 
his childhood, without having left im- 


pressions deeply coloured and inte- 
resting in detail. During the first 
three years of his life, he w’as in rapid 
succession transferred, with the move- 
ments of his father's regiment, from 
town to town — York, Dublin, Ply- 
mouth, and Dublin again. In 1719, 
when in his sixth year, the regiment 
w'as embarked in the Vigo expedition ; 
the vessel in which he was, was driven 
by “stress of wind” into Milfordhaven. 
Having landed at Bristol, they removed 
to Plymouth, and from that to the Isle 
of Wight. Here his family remained 
until the return of the regiment, when 
they again embarked for Dublin. A 
violent storm threw them on the Welsh 
coast, and a month passed before they 
were enabled to reach Dublin. From 
this, Sterne’s family, as he characte- 
ristically tells us, “travelled by land’* 
into the county of Wicklow, where 
they passed some time with the Rev. Mr. 
Featherstonc, at Auimoe. “ In this 
place,” his memoir says, “ I had that 
wonderful escape in falling through a 
mil I race w hile the mill w as going, aud 
of being taken up unhurt. The story 
is incredible, but known for truth in all 
that part of Ireland, where hundreds of 
the common people flocked to see me.” 
Sir W. Scott, who visited that vicinity 
in 1825, tells us that “the mill where 
Sterne encountered this remarkable 
ri>k, has been only lately destroyed, 
and his escape still lives in village 
tradition.” 

In 1722, the regiment was ordered 
to Carrickfergus, but the Sternes pro- 
ceeded no further than Mullingar, 
where they happily met a relation, a 
collateral descendant from Archbishop 
Sttrne, who received them with all 
the w'arm hospitality of the time into 
his castle — and having detained them 
for a year, sent them, “ loaded with 
kindnesses, &c.” to Carrickfergus. 

In the course of these migrations, 
our author briefly records the births 
and deaths of a sister and tw'o brothers. 
In the year 1722 or 1723, he is doubt- 
ful which, his father obtained leave of 
absence,' in order to place him at school 
in Halifax, where he remained “ until 
by God’s care of me, my cousin, Sterne 
of Elvington, became a father to me, 
and sent me to the University.” 

The next occurrence ol any im- 
portance in this brief summary, is the 
embarkation of the regiment in which 
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his father served, to assist in the siege 
of Gibraltar. Here an unhappy inci- 
dent took place, which eventually de- 
prived Sterne of a father. This, we 
shall give in his own words, wdth the 
lighter anecdote which follows it too 
closely to be disjoined. 

“ From this station the regiment was 
sent to defend Gibraltar, at the siege, 
where my father was run through the 
body by Captain Phillips, in a duel (the 
quarrel began aboutagoose ! ) — with much 
difficulty he survived, though with an 
impaired constitution, which w r as not able 
to witlistand the hardships it was put to; 
for he was 6ent to Jamaica, where he 
soon fell by the country fever, which 
took away his senses first, and made a 
child of him ; and then, in a month or 
two, walking about continually without 
complaining, till the moment he sat down 
in the arm-chair, and breathed his last, 
which was at Port Antonio, on the north 
of the island. My father was a little, 
smart man, active to the last degree in all 
exercises, most patient of fatigue and dis- 
appointments, of^vhich it pleased God to 
give him full measure. He was, in his tem- 
per, somewhat rapid and hasty, but of a 
kindly sweet disposition, void of all design ; 
and so innocent in his own intentions, that 
he suspected no one; so that you might 
have cheated him ten times in a day, if 
nine had not been sufficient for your pur- 
pose. My poor father died, in March, 
1731. I remained at Halifax till about 
the latter end of that year, and cannot 
omit mentioning this anecdote of myself 
and schoolmaster: — He had the ceiling 
of the school-room new whitewashed; 
the ladder remained there. I, one un- 
lucky day, mounted it, and wrote with a 
brush, in large capital letters, LAU. 
STERNE, for W'hich the usher severely 
whipped me. My master was very much 
hurt at this, and said, before me, that 
never should that name be effaced, for I 
was a boy of genius, and he was sure I 
should come to prefermeut. This ex- 
pression made me forget the stripes I had 
received.” 

He was 15 years of age when sent 
to the University of Cambridge ; be 
was entered in Jesus’ College, under 
the tuition of Mr. Cannon. Having 
graduated in 1736, he came to York, 
where his uncle resided. This uncle 
was a prebendary of Durham, and also 
of York, and possessed many ecclesias- 
tical preferments, and had, of course, 
no small influence in the diocese. By 


this Influence he obtained for his 
nephew the living of Sutton. The 
history of his marriage may best be 
told by himself — 

** At York I became acquainted with 
your mother, and courted her for two 
years — she owned she liked me, but 
thought herself not rich enough, or me 
too poor, to be joined together. She went 

to her sister’s in S ; and I wrote to 

her often. I believe then she was partly 
determined to have me, but would not 
say so. At her return she fell into a 
consumption; and one evening that I 
was sitting by her, with an almost broken 
heart to see her so ill, she said, * My dear 
Laurey, I never can be yours, for I verily 
believe I have not long to live! but [ 
have left you every shilling of my for- 
tune.’ Upon that she showed me her 
will. This generosity overpowered me. 
It pleased God that she recovered, and I 
married her in the year 1741.” 

His uncle also at this time obtained 
for him a prebendary of York ; but soon 
after quarrelled with him. Dr. Sterne 
was deeply interested in the politics of 
the day ; he wa9 engaged much in 
the concerns of the Whig party, and a 
zealous supporter of the Hanoverian 
succession. There is some reason to 
resume that his nephew, attached to 
itn by gratitude, not less than blood, 
was to some extent drawn into the 
sphere of his uncle’s zealous political 
activity ; though we have his own assur- 
ance that the coolness which after- 
wards arose between them, was caused 
by his refusal to assist his uncle in 
this warfare. The probability is, 
that the factious feelings, which but 
too often find no level too low for 
their fierce rancour, soon reached a 
point to which the proud and sensitive 
spirit of Sterne could not stoop. His 
own assertion is, that he detested the 
dirty work of newspaper paragraphs ; 
yet there is, in the sketch of Dr. 
Slop, some evidence of his having 
carried to a length not quite justifiable, 
his participation in the angry feelings 
of Dr. Sterne. This coarse and malig- 
nant, though clever caricature, of the 
fidelity of which we cannot pretend to 
judge, is familiar to most of our readers. 

It was written with the vindictive pur- 
pose of retorting the resentment of Dr. 
Burton, whom his uncle had arrested 
in 1745, on a charge of high treason. 

Of this period of bis life — the hap* 
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pie*t, though least affected by that cultivation, ever, or at least mostly, 
whirl of constant excitement which indicative of fine nerve, delicate taste* 
characterizes his after career— there is quick sensibility, and a light and van* 
little memorial ; yet this little has the able temper. Such a combination it is 
interest of being pregnant with the not hard to trace in the various, desul- 
writer’s character. His account of tory, and vivacious page of Sterne, 
himself, from the year 1741 to 1760 is In 1747, he took a house in York 
briefly summed in his own words — for his wife and daughter, and went to 


•* By my wife’s means I got the living 
of Stillington ; a friend of her’s in the 
south had promised her, that, if she mar- 
ried a clergyman in Yorkshire, when the 
living became vacant, he would make her 
a compliment of it." 

“ I remained near twenty years at Sut- 
ton, doing duty at both places. I hud 
then very good health. Books, painting, 
fiddling, and shooting, were ray amuse- 
ments. As to the squire of the parish, 1 
cannot say we were on a very friendly 
footing; but at Stillington, the family of 
the C— - — ’s showed us every kindness: 
'twas most truly agreeable to be within 
a mile and a half of an amiable family, 
who were ever cordial friends." 

A specimen of Mr. Sterne’s abi- 
lities in the art of designing, may 
be seen in Mr. Wodhul’s poems, 
8vo. 1772. Of such specimens, the 
result of unprofessional industry, few 
have probably deserved to survive 
the brief wonder of the partial home 
circle. Yet there cannot but be felt a 
natural curiosity to see how genius 
which is identified with one species of 
result, may have succeeded in another; 
neither can such a specimen be without 
some interest of a more distinct and 
rational kind, to those whose study it 
is to trace in all its results, the identity 
of human character. Painting — of 
which, as in the kindred science 
of the poet, the main principle is 
to awaken fancy by the illusion of 
effects and associations, must have pos- 
sessed a strong enchantment for a mind 
so sensibly alive to impressions, and so 
rich in graphic conceptions as Sterne’s. 
But for the present, it is more to 
our purpose to look on the favorite 
pursuits, for the strong light in which 
they shew the moral as well as the in- 
tellectual temper, which must have 
concurred to produce the singular and 
eccentric course of life and study 
indicated by his writings. The pur- 
suits which he represents as having 
been his chief amusements, form a 
combination not very infrequent, but 
when carried beyond a very moderate 


London to publish the two first volumes 
of Tristram Shandy. Their success 
was brilliant and instantaneous ; and 
to this the faults of his style contributed 
little less than its perfections. Num- 
bers will ever be found to applaud 
those who can address the passions 
without offending against decorum ; and 
when the reputation for wit and 
humour is obtained many will join in 
the laugh, without perceiving the point, 
or discover wit where the sense is only 
conceited or obscured. To this one of 
the peculiar artifices of Sterne’s writing 
affords the amplest scope, as it consists 
very much in conveying indirectly, and 
by remote allusion and insinuation, 
that which may not be directly said 
without offence. Where so much is 
thus left to the reader’s quickness, 
invention will be on the alert to find 
meanings or improve them. That 
which might revolt the taste is veiled, 
and comes w ith softened effect through 
the attractive mist of conjecture. 
It is applauded in the surprise of un- 
expected wit, and thus finds its way to 
the passions before it can be appre- 
hended by the more tardy vigilance of 
the moral sense. The outcry was also 
loud — but the world was, as usual, on 
the side of the laugh. Not to laugh 
was to be exposed to the sneer of wit, 
and the charge of dulness — to censure, 
was branded as hypocrisy. Sterne 
was defended on the just merits of his 
beautiful sketches of human nature ; 
and w ith less truth, by a denial of the 
weighty reproach. A distinction more 
nice than just was drawn between the 
mere violation of decorum, and the 
direct corruption of the passions. A 
mistake so palpable, seems hardly to 
demand exposure — w ere it not that it 
is one of that peculiar class of mistakes 
w'hich our nature is too willing to com- 
mit. Human passions, and especially 
those of the coarser kind, are by the 
conventions of society constrained to 
dwell in mystery, ana to be tampered 
with under the mask and hood of de- 
corous concealment. Ever on the alert, 
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the remotest hint is as a clue to the 
inner shrine in the foul labyrinth. It 
is also their nature to he excited by 
partial concealment, and accidental 
disclosure — while broad indecency, in- 
separably associated with disgusting 
images, has in some measure the op- 
posite effect. Neither is there more 
justness in the plea of the writer’s in- 
nocence of intention — “ Now, I take 
heaven to witness, after all this badi- 
nage, that my heart is innocent — the 
truth is, that my pen governs me — not 
me my pen.” It is to be feared, that 
such simplicity is too inconsistent, 
either with the shrewd, sly, knowing 
wit of Sterne, or his evident knowledge 
of the moral aud animal springs of 
human nature ; and that in this respect 
the epithet of hypocrite — which he was 
too free to misapply as a defensive 
weapon — can too easily be retorted. 
These observations may serve to in- 
troduce an anecdote mentioned by 
Scott. 

“Soon after Tristram had appeared, 
Sterne asked a Yorkshire lady of fortune 
and condition, whether she had read his 
book? 

“ < I have not, Mr. Sterne,’ was the 
answer; ‘and to be plain with you, I 
am informed it is not proper for female 
perusal.’ 

“«My dear good lady,’ replied the 
author, ‘ do not be gulled by such stories ; 
the book is like your young heir there,’ 
(pointing to a child of three years old, 
who was rolling on the carpet in his 
white tunics,) ‘ he shows at times a good 
deal that is usually concealed, but it is all 
in perfect innocence !* This witty excuse 
may be so far admitted ; for it cannot be 
said that the licentious humour of Tris- 
tram Shandy is of the kind which applies 
itself to the passions, or is calculated to 
corrupt society.” 

Scott's comment, which wc have 
thought it just to add, is characteristic 
of his proverbial benevolence, and his 


kindly tolerance for infirmities from 
which he was most exempt. 

In thus frankly censurmg what can- 
not, with a due regard to truth, be de- 
fended, we cannot help feeling our- 
selves called upon to deprecate the 
charge of an unseasonable rigor. 
There is a feeling which loves to 
guard and consecrate the laurel upon 
the monument of genius. No wanton 
aggression should be allowed to scatter 
aspersion against the memory of those 
who, in their generation, have contri- 
buted to erect the voluthed pile of 
their country's literature. But the 
limit to this is as sacred as the fame 
of departed genius — it is the line of 
truth and justice.* Before the lying 
honors are strewn where they can be 
of no avail, and the incense of flattery 
wasted on the “dull, cold ear of death," 
there is a sad and stern duty to be dis- 
charged to the living. If there can 
be any reasonable objection, in such 
cases, to the exercise of that critical 
candour which seldom spares those 
whom it can most wound, — it is where 
the parent, the brother, or the widow 
survive, to be offended through the 
feelings most entitled to respect In 
the present instance there is no such 
consideration to restrain us from the 
bounden duty of affirming, that this 
gifted but eccentric work cannot be 
recommended to the young or the on- 
corrupted : and that so far as we might 
admit the moral influence which one,f 
at least, of Sterne's biographers has at- 
tributed to the virtuous simplicity of 
Uncle Toby — it is not yet enough 
to redeem this work from the censure 
of having been written by a Christian 
teacher. It is indeed the error of a 
class to attribute to moral maxims, and 
the cultivation of sentimental virtue, 
an influence to which it has no pre- 
tension. The error is accepted, be- 
cause it has the merit of offering an 
easy substitute for Christian faith. But 
human passions are not to be silenced 


* De mortuis nil nisi bonum . I declare I have considered the wisdom and foun- 
dation of it over and over again, as dispassionately and charitably a* a good Christian 
can ; and, after all, I can find nothing in it, or make more of it, than a nonsensical 
lullaby of some nurse, put into Latin by some pedant, to be chanted by some hypo- 
crite to the end of the world, for the consolation of departing lechers The ruling 

passion, and Us egaremens du ccrur, are the very things which distinguish and mark a 
man’s character, in which I would as soon leave out a man's head as his hobby-horse. 
Sterns'* Letter*. 

f See Roscoe's Memoir. 
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aware that it is absurd. Much of the 
merit of this singular work is so in- 
volved in this defect, that if the lurking 
impropriety be not felt, the wit ceases. 

To convey the most perfect idea of 
Sterne, we must have recourse to his 
own pencil. His page is the faithful 
mirror to his mind. “ Tristram Shandy* 
might afford illustration for an essay 
onwit-its nature, classes, and effects, 
—but this is not the place. Its mas- 
terly sketchings, humorous and pa- 
thetic, —the very exquisite of nature* or 
the perfection of caricature — Yorick, 
Mr. Shandy, Uncle Toby, Corporal 
Trim, Dr. Slop — might serve for the 
anatomy of the moralist, or the analy- 
sis of the critic. But the life of 
Sterne offers too copious a field 
for digressions not easily avoided. 
Had he never written these works, wc 
should, indeed, have lost the auto- 
graphic impression of a mind as strange 
and peculiar as the works it has pro- 


minent. Ihe most frank exposure 
may be excused for suppressing those 
traits which have been the subject of 
wounding reproach. Sterne’s wit had, 
as he implies, too often been used as 
a weapon of offence. The ‘dulness/ 
which Parson Yorick could not tole- 
rate was, in fact, the disapprobation of 
Mr. Sterne’s clerical brethren, and the 
loud protest of the more pure and re- 
ligious feelings of society. Sterne 
avenged himself with his own wea- 
pons —and felt an unreasonable sur- 
prise to find, that keen and galling 
sarcasm excited resentment. In the 
person of Yorick he pleads « unwary 
pleasantry,’* without the “least spur 
from spleen or malevolence of intent;” 
but it is inconsistent with the keen and 
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of tense and humours you would hare 
looked for in oue so extracted — he was, 
on the contrary, as mercurial and subli- 
mated a composition, — as heteroclite a 
creature in all his declensions, — with as 
much life and whim, and gaiti de cceur 
about him, as the kindliest climate could 
hare engendered and put together. With 
all this sail, poor Yorick carried not one 
ounce of ballast ; he was utterly unprac- 
tised in the world; and, at the age of 
twenty-six, knew just about as well how 
to steer his course in it, as a romping un- 
suspicious girl of thirteen : so that upon 
his first setting out, the brisk gale of his 
spirits, as you will imagine, ran him foul 
ten times in a day of somebody’s tackling ; 
and as the grave and more slow-paced 

were oftenest in his way, you may 

likewise imngine, *twas with such he had 
generally the ill luck to get the roost en- 
tangled. For aught I know, there might 
be some mixture of unlucky wit at the 

bottom of such fracas : for, to speak 

the truth, Yorick had an invincible dislike 
and opposition in his nature to gravity; — 
not to gravity as such ; — for where gravity 
was wanted, he would be the most grave 
or serious of mortal men for days and 
weeks together; — but he was an enemy 
to the affectation of it, and declared open 
war against it, only as it appeared a cloke 
for ignorance or for folly: and then when- 
ever it fell in his way, however sheltered 
and protected, he seldom gave it much 
quarter. 

“ But, in plain truth, he was a man 
unhackneyed and unpractised in the 
world ; and was altogether as indiscreet 
and foolish on every other subject of dis- 
course where policy is wont to impress 
restraint. Yorick had no impression but 
one, and that was what arose trom the 
nature of the deed spoken of; which im- 
pression he would usually translate iuto 
plain English, without any periphrasis — 
and too oft without much distinction of 
either person, time, or place — so that 
when mention wtw made of a pitiful or 

ungenerous proceeding, he never gave 

himself a moment’s time to reflect who 
was the hero of the piece, what his sta- 
tion, or how far he had power to hurt 

him hereafter; but, if it was a dirty 

action, — without more ado, — The man 
was a dirty fellow; — and so on. And as 
his comments had usually the ill fate to 
be terminated either in a bon mot, or to 
be enlivened throughout with some drol- 
lery or humour of expression, it gave 
wings to Yorick ’s indiscretion. In a 
word, though he never sought, yet, at the 


same time, as he seldom shunned occa- 
sions of saying what came uppermost, and 

without much ceremony, he had bat 

too many temptations in life, of scattering 
his wit and his humour, — his gibes and 

his jests about him They were not 

lost for want of gathering.*’ 

This outline of Parson Yorick is not 
so much incorrect as defective, — if 
viewed with regard to Sterne. Such 
is human character — the friend and 
foe, can from the same man, draw their 
opposite resemblances, with equal 
truth. Good and evil are but opposite 
reflections of a sentiment, as circum- 
stance gives the direction, or as the as- 
pect varies. The mind of Sterne was 
the result of a frame too excitable, frail, 
and finely strung, for the quiet plod- 
ding way of even-paced worldly pru- 
dence and discretion. He was restless 
with excessive stimulus, and quickly 
sensible to every outward impression. 
Overflowing with humour, he could 
not control it ; — alive to the ridicu- 
lous, and irritable, he could not help 
being occasionally mischievous and 
occasionally malicious. Nor is it easy 
to resist the temptation to provoke a 
laugh, or the stimulus produced by the 
applause of the light and heedless, 
w ho are the many. To this the per- 
secution of the nominal friends of 
decorum and religion, aud the disap- 
probation of the sincere, — may be 
added as causes exasperating to a vain 
and spirited mind. Thus, with the 
kindliest frame of feeling, and the 
keenest sensibility to all that is lovely 
in virtue, and to the purest influences 
of the religion of the gospel, this 
amiable, but too light-spirited man, 
was allured, excited, and impelled 
along his brilliant path of error, 

The publication of M Tristram 
Shandy” had the effect of at once in- 
troducing its author to the very elite of 
London life. And as his conversation 
was of the same versatile and piquant 
texture as his writings, the impression 
which it produced was adapted both to 
increase and confirm the prepossessions 
of the gay world. The run of the 
most attractive book is but momen- 
tary ; the author, in few instances 
qualified to maintain the difficult 
test of personal observation, ceases to 
be the lion of the drawing-room. But 
Sterne was everywhere himself — the 
Cervantic spirit was ever ready to set 
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the table ha a roar ; his kindliness 
came at the lightest appeal ; bis laugh 
and jest were ever at the call of every 
folly that provoked them. Full of 
fervid earnestness, bis sympathy was 
never wanting, and everyone who had 
the perception of humour, or the love 
of social spirit, were bis friends. 
Many took him up, because a perse- 
cuting zeal was manifested by a few* ; 
and still more, it is to be feared, be- 
cause they contemned the offence of 
the pious, as well as the censure of 
the nice. He was engaged to dinners 
for three months, — nor was any festal 
assemblage complete without his pre- 
sence. He was invited to the private 
parties of the royal family — at least to 
those of the younger members. The 
celebrated Bishop of Gloucester, 
(Warburton,) was his admirer and 
correspondent ; and different prelates 
made him handsome offers of church 
preferment. About this period, 1760, 
Lord Fauconbridge presented him 
with the curacy of Coxw'ould ; which 
became to him a retreat during the in- 
tervals of retirement from that world 
which was to occupy so much of the 
remainder of his life. There occurs 
in one of his letters, written some 
years after, a description of his man- 
ner of life in this favorite spot : — 

“ I sit down alone to venison, fish, and 
wild-fowl, with curds and strawberries, 
and all the simple plenty which a rich 
valley, (under Hamilton hills,) can pro- 
duce, — with a clean cloth on my tnble, 
and a bottle of wine on my right hand, 
to drink your health — I have a hundred 
hens and chickens in my yard ; and not 
a pnrishioner catches a hare, a trout, or a 
rabbit, but he brings it as an offering to 
me.’* . . . « I am in high spirits, — 

care never enters this cottage.” 

If we are to judge from the evidence 
of his sermons, and from other indirect 
traces, we might infer that he was not 
deficient in the duties of his vocation 
as a parish minister. In what spirit 
these were performed, we have not the 
means of very accurately deciding, 
and do not desire to draw inferences 
from general notions of his character. 
Of his sermons we shall speak here- 
after ; but of the zeal and sincerity with 
which he acted, the only positive in- 
ference would be favourable so far as 
it can be of any value. The testi- 


mony to be drawn from the offerings 
mentioned in the above extract, is much 
diminished in value by the manner in 
which they must been have procured, 
and the class of persons most likely to 
be the offerers. It may be not un- 
justly observed, that a manner so popu- 
lar, and habits so free, may, with a 
certain degree of ministerial conni- 
vance, have been more likely to con- 
ciliate the idlers of the parish. The 

kind address — the ready sympathy 

and the known well-attested benevo- 
lence — must, nevertheless, be also 
thrown into the scale ; and with a 
liberal allowance for the mingled emo- 
tions and largely alloyed virtues of 
our nature, it may be felt that there is 
yet more left, for human sympathy and 
respect than for censure. 

The brief method and rapid transi- 
tion of our authority, passes the follow- 
ing two years without a fact. His let- 
ters, w hich after this have been our sole 
guide, supply no information that is 
very important; enabling us just to 
say, that he chiefly lived during this 
period in the very heart of the great 
world, enjoying a notoriety of reputa- 
tion which is seldom long accorded to 
those whose principal claim is to keep 
up the laugh. It may be, therefore, 
our best resource to fill the chasm by 
one or tw o brief extracts from his let- 
ters, which will, to some extent, serve 
to bring him, in nerson, forward for 
the confirmation of* the estimate which 
we have been enabled to form of his 
manner, conversation, and character. 
These not merely confirm the notion 
of Mr. Sterne, which we have at some 
ains drawn from his other writings, 
ut convey them wdth an evidence 
more certain because more direct. — In 
one of those to his friend and relative 
John Hall Stevenson, there is a pas- 
sage pregnant with characteristic 
touches of Yorick : — 

“ Panty is mistaken, — I quarrel with 

no one There was that coxcomb of 

in the house, who lost temper with 

me for no reason upon earth but that I 
would not fall down and worship a bra- 
zen image of learning and eloquence, 
which he set up to the persecution of all 
true believers — I sat down upon his 
altar , and whistled in the time of divine 
service, — and broke down his carved- 
work, and kicked his incense-pot to the 
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d So ho retreated, std non sms 

Jell* in corde suo 

Another extract from the same cor- 
respondence contains a just and pro- 
bably feeling picture, which the reader 
will perceive to be but another aspect 
of the same erratic and impressible 
character : 

" And if God, for my consolation un- 
der them, had not poured forth the spirit 
of Shandeism into me, which will not 
suffer me, for two moments, to think on 
any grave subject, I would else lie down 
and die, — die, — and yet, in half an hour’s 
time. I'll lay a guinea, 1 shall be as merry 
os a monkey, — and as mischievous, too, 
and forget it all.” 

The next distinct trace which we 
can discover among our scanty docu- 
ments, affords an indistinct view of the 
sad truth, which must have probably 
presented itself to the heart of this 
light, yet impressible man, with a 
mournful force of reality, — that he had 
sacrificed peace, happiness, as well as 
health, for notoriety and the heartless 
applause of the world. There is a 
vein of concealed sadness breaking 
through the sallies of his reckless mer- 
riment, that brings strongly to the 
fancy the meaning of the royal 
preacher, ** At the crackling of thorns 
under a pot , so is the laughter of the 
fool."* He had sacrificed the enviable 
peace, the tranquil and exalting round 
of holy duty, the healthful diversity of 
tasteful study and active enjoyment, 
for applause, which was little mixed 
with solid approbation, and for praise 
which, were it not hedged round by 
the glitter of wealth and the specious 
imposition of rank, he woula have 
valued at its real worthlessness. His 
maxim that M whenever a man laughs 
be adds a year to his life,” if it oc- 
curred to him when alone at this 
eriod of seeming enjoyment, must 
ave been repeated with a sigh. He 
must, in the sad truth of solitary re- 
flection, have felt that the intensity of 
his spirits did not contribute to their 
permanence. In his prodigality of life, 
the waste became too rapidly felt and 
seen. The Cervantic flame was too 
bright for the frail vessel that held it. 
The continued excitement, the revel 


of dissipation, too muoh prolonged, 
and with too little intermission repeat- 
ed, combined with the excessive ex- 
citability of his frame and spirits, had 
the effect of breaking a constitution, 
which was by nature not of the strong- 
est. — To this, the labor of much wri- 
ting, and the exertion of preaching, 
for which he was not sufficiently ro- 
bust, contributed. And not the least, 
that well-known vitality of the nervous 
temperament, which lends the false 
energy of excitement almost to the 
last breath of life, would not allow 
him to take the natural warnings of 
diminished health. The reader has 
seen but little of the world, who has 
not met some living illustration of 
this melancholy condition. More than 
once had it been our fortune to trace 
to his retirement, the * Cervantic spirit 
that set the table in a roar/ and to ob- 
serve the quenched glance and leaden 

{ >ale cheek, sadly contrasting with the 
ast night's bright play of meaning 
smiles, and eye that flashed electric 
wit s we have felt it hard to conceive 
how all that dull and saturnine spleen 
could ever again be lighted up into the 
festive mood, or by what process that 
clock run down was, in a few hours, to 
be again wound up to the movement of 
its functions. Yet so it was. The change 
of dress — the atmosphere of a crowd — 
the very gleam of restive dissipation ; 
and the extreme change, like reani- 
mation from the jaws of death, came 
with electric swiftness, and the dull, 
monotonous humorist of the home- 
scene, laughed and chatted as if he 
never could be dull again. 

The effect of this reckless career of 
dissipation and toil, at last shewed it- 
self in a manner no longer to be tem- 
orized with. In the w inter of 1762, a 
lood- vessel in his lungs gave way — 
and forced him to consult for the pre- 
servation of life. He obtained leave 
to visit France for his recovery. 

At Paris, his reception was as brilliant 
as his ambition would desire. “ By- 
the-by,” says he in a letter to Gar* 
rick, “ I am somewhat worse in my 
intellectuals, for my head is turned 
round with what I see, and the unex- 
pected honours I have met with here. 

“ Tristram" was almost as much known 
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here as in London, I 

have just now a fortnight’s dinners and 
suppers upon my hands,” & c. In this 
letter, he specially mentions the Count 
de Choiseul — M. Pelliture — the Count 
de Lembourg — the Baron d’Holbach — 
as particularly interesting themselves 
for him. “ The Baron d’Holbach,” 
says Sterne, “ has offered any security 
for the inoffensiveness of my behaviour 
in France — ’tis more, you rogue, than 
you will do. This Baron is one of the 
most learned noblemen here, &c. . . 

. . His house is now as your’s wa9 

to me, my own It was an 

odd incident, when I was introduced to 
the Count de Bissie, w'hlch I was at 
his desire, 1 found him reading “ Tris- 
tram.” Something may be subtract- 
ed for courtesy from the value of such 
an accident ; which is not, w'e believe, 
an unustial preparation for the vanity 
which will ever be ready to receive it 
in the simplicity of good faith. Yet it 
cannot be doubted that so much in- 
cense, w r as the result of sincere admi- 
ration. And it must also be allowed 
that the writings and conversation of 
Sterne, were peculiarly adapted to the 
witty and libertine spirit of Parisian so- 
ciety. There w'ere no drawbacks for 
offended piety, nor nice decotura, or 
sound ana severe morals. A freedom 
of expression too — the effect of a national 
coarseness of moral taste — concealed 
and perhaps chastened of its worst 
effects, the pointed impurity of Sterne’s 
language. And he w r as thus not more 
admired by the light, than approved by 
the sober. However, our philosophy 
may err in this, our fact is vet notori- 
ous. Madame de Rambouillet’s frank- 
ness can be paralleled by instances 
enough, by no means fictitious, from 
the recollections of any one who has 
been very little in French society. “ I 
could,” writes Sterne, “write six vo- 
lumes of what has past comically in 
this great scene, since these last four- 
teen days.” To any one accustomed 
to observe the habits of the mind — this 
sentence will strongly attest how f much 
of sketching from reality, there is 
likely to be in the whimsical delinea- 
tions of the Sentimental Journey ; as 
also in the similar sketch contained in 
Tristram. 

Of his peculiar style of conversa- 
tional raillery the following is an au- 
thentic report, from a dinner party, at 


which many literary persons were pre- 
sent. — Dr. Hill first describes the pe- 
dantic fluency of some “patent medicine 
monger,” who took the opportunity to 
display his stock of learned ignorance 
in a ceaseless stream of technical jar- 
gon, to the vast annoyance of the com- 
pany. “ The master of the feast” made 
numerous efforts to repress this en- 
grossing pedantry — and to restore the 
tone of general conversation, but to no 
purpose. 

“ Goodhumoured Yorick,” saw the 
sense of the master of the feast, and 
fell into the cant and jargon of 
physic, as if he had been one of 
Radcliffe’s travellers. “ The vulgar 
practice,” says he, “ savours too much 
of mechanical principles ; the venerable 
ancients were all empirics, and the 
profession will never again regain 
its ancient credit, till practice falls into 
the old track again. I am myself an 
instance. I caught cold by leaning 
upon a damp cushion, and after 
sneezing and snivelling a fortnight, it 
fell upon my breast. They bleeded 
me, blistered me, and gave me bobs 
and robs, and whacks and eelymata ; 
but I grew' worse ; for 1 was treated 
according to the exact rules of the col- 
lege. In short, from an inflammation 
it came to an adhesion, and all was 
over with me. They advised me to 
Bristol, that I might not do them the 
scandal of dying on their hands, and 
the Bristol people, for the same rea- 
son, consigned me over to Lisbon. — 
But what do I ? Why, I consider that 
an adhesion is, in plain English, only a 
sticking of two things together, and 
that force enough would pull them 
asunder. I bought a good ash pole, 
and began leaping over all the walls 
and ditches in the country. From the 
height of the pole, 1 used to come down 
souse upon my feet, like an ass w'hen 
he tramples upon a bull-dog — but it 
w'ould not do. At last — w'hen I had 
raised myself perpendicularly over a 
wall, exactly across the ridge of it upon 
the side exactly opposite to the adhe- 
sion. This tore it off at once, and I 
am as you see.” 

It cannot be denied, that this is very 
much of that order of wit — the spirit of 
which evaporates with the occasion ; 
yet it is so far valuable here, as helping 
us to some notion of that style of 
raillery, so much celebrated, — of which 
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it is the only authentic specimen we 
can find. 

In another letter, addressed from 
Paris to his friend Garrick, he tells 
him — “ I Shandy it away, more than I 
was ever wont, talk more nonsense than 
ever you heard me talk in your days — 
and to all sorts of people. Quite diable 
est cct homme la, said Choiseul, ce Che* 
va/ier Shandy . You'll think me as vain 
as a devil, was I to tell you the rest of 
the dialogue.*’ 

In the midst of this gay and glitter- 
ing scene of dissipation and untired 
frivolity — Sterne, as we trace from the 
dates of his letters, remained about five 
months. He was joined by his wife 
and daughter, whom he had left at 
York, but who were from this time to 
become denizens of France for the re- 
mainder of their lives. 

Ten days after the arrival of his wife 
and daughter, Sterne again broke a 
vessel in his lungs, and was reduced to 
a state of much feebleness, but he ral- 
lied with surprising rapidity, and seems 
to have entirely recovered his strength 
and spirit, when we find him on his 
journey to Toulouse in the beginning 
of August, lu his account of this 
journey there is in his letter to Mr. Foley, 
an anecdote which we give as charac- 
teristic of the writer. 

“ Cun you conceive a worse accident 
than that in such a journey — in the 
hottest day and hour of it, four miles 
from either tree or shrub which could 
cast a shade of the size of one of 
Eve’s fig leaves — that we should break 
a hind wheel into ten thousand pieces, 
and be, in consequence, obliged to sit 
five hours on a gravelly road, without 
one drop of water, or possibility of 
getting any. To mend the matter, 
my two postillions were dough-hearted 
fools, and fell a crying. Nothing was 
to be done ! By heaven, quoth I, 
pulling off my coat and waistcoat, 
something shall be done, for I’ll trash 
you both within an inch of your lives, 
and then make you take eacn of you a 
horse, and ride like two devils to the 
next post-town, for a cart to carry my 
baggage, and a wheel to carry our- 
selves. Our luggage weighed ten 
quintals — ’twas the fair of Bancaise — 
all the world was going or returning — 
we were asked by every soul who 
passed by us, if we were going to the 
fair of Bancaise. No wonder, quoth 


I, we have goods enough ! — vous aver 
raison , met amis” 

. At Toulouse, the whole family con- 
tinued together for a year — during 
which time, we find slight occasional 
notices of the progress of Tristram 
Shandy. In October 1763, he paid a 
visit to Monpellier, and Mrs. Sterne 
decided on remaining for another year, 
both for the education of her daughter 
and from finding her health bene- 
fitted by the climate of the coun- 
try. Sterne was not quite pleased 
with this arrangement, and very much 
disliked the notiou of a French educa- 
tion for his daughter. In the summer 
of 1764, be returned to England, 
where his time seems to have been di- 
vided between London and Coxwould. 

In the summer of 1765, we find him 
preparing for an excursion to Italy for 
the recovery of his health. It is much 
to be regretted, that w*e have little far- 
ther account of this, than a few letters, 
w hich contain little of either comment 
or incident, that might not as well have 
come from Coxwould glebe. From La 
Fleur’s account, for which we are in- 
debted to the industry of Sir Walter 
Scott — it appears that Sterne had, 
during his stay in Italy, been indefati- 
gable in study and enquiry, and had 
actually collected very ample materials 
for the purpose of a projected work.— 
It will reasonably be doubted, whether 
anything of much value, on the subjects 
of history, or philosophy, religion, or 
government, could be expected from 
the habits of his intellect. Yet if we 
recollect his keeu insight into all that 
regards human character — his pictorial 
eye and graphic pen — his sensibility to 
all that addresses the more refined 
tastes, either in nature or art, we may 
conclude, that the world haslost a book, 
the loss of w hich cannot easily be sup- 
plied. The just yet playful reflection, 
the characteristic touch, that conveys 
the picture, — the well conceived or se- 
lected incident, heightened by spor- 
tive invention, yet faithful to life and 
nature. Such must have been the 
teeming beauties of his intended vo- 
lumes. Of these, the Sentimental Jour- 
ney exhibits a broken specimen which, 
like the foot of Hercules, attests what 
the masterly whole might have been. 

His letters enable us to trace him in- 
distinctly through Turin, Florence, 
Naples, and to ascertain his visit to 
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Rome ; but with no further detail than limits of pure Platonism, the publisher 
the few slight incidents, which shew will not take upon him absolutely to 
that he must have been everywhere re- deny it, since to cherish the seeds of 
ceived with respect and kind attention, piety and chastity in a heart which the 
and that his time was, according to the passions are interested to corrupt, must 
usual custom of English travellers, be allowed to be the noblest effort of a 
chiefly passed amongst his country- soul fraught with the justest sentiments 
men. At Naples, he received and ac- of religion and virtue."* 
cepted of proposals to accompany a Of his acquaintance with Mrs. 
young gentleman through Rome — Draper, our opinion is, that it was on 
“ Venice, Vienna, Saxony, Berlin, and both sides as innocent as is consistent 
so by the Spaw, and thence through with man's compound nature. But a 
Holland to England.” After this tour, duty more important than the bio- 
he afterwards writes in a letter dated grapher’s compels us to admit, that it 
from Coxwould, July 1766 — “ Never is of that kina which is hard to treat 
man, my dear sir, has had a more with indulgence, without seeming to 
agreeable tour than your Yorick — and tamper with sound moral truth, in a 
at present I am in my peaceful retreat, point vital to social happiness. It 
writing the ninth volume of Tristram ; I would indeed have been well had those 
shall publish but one this year, and the letters, which are the memorial of that 
next I shall begin a new work of four imprudent friendship, been suppressed, 
volumes, which, when finished, I shall For Sterne we may plead old age — 
continue Tristram with fresh spirit.” — broken health — and his own strong as- 
From a letter subsequent to this, it ap- severations — his facile affections and 
pears that the state of his health was auick sympathies — the separation from 
such as to lead him to design another those, whose presence might have filled 
visit to Naples. “ I find I must once the aching void of his affections — the 
more fly from death, whilst I have cravings of a kindly nature for the 
strength — I shall go to Naples to see charities and tender offices of the 
whether the air of that place will not heart — to these we may add beauty, 
set this poor frame to rights. As for taste, spirit, and we would infer 
the prospect of getting a bear to lead, flattery, rather difficult to be re- 
I think I have enough to do to govern pelied with less than a lively and 
myself/ 1 &c. — “ few' are the moments cordial return of kindness. For such 
of life I have to throw away on any one attractions, no circumstances can alto- 
being.” gether destroy the natural inclina- 

To this time is to be referred an tion of the human heart — and least 
intimacy which excited some comment, of all one so compounded of affec- 
which we should be disposed to regard tions. Such intimacies, we are yet 
as malicious, if we were not aware bound to say, are not simply impru- 
that respect for opinion is so far a duty* dent — it requires the utmost allowance 
that the world is not bound to make of charity, to conceive them free from 
much allowance for those who trans- guilt. If there is not some evil mo- 
gress its conventional forms and deco- tive, there is yet indiscretion, levity, 
rums. Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, by disregard for opinion, or the absence 
birth an East Indian, came to Eng- of those guardian principles of conduct, 
land for the benefit of her health, and by which human passions are fenced. — 
became acquainted with Mr. Sterne. Where these are to be restrained, human 
“ He immediately discovered in her virtue has but one resource — to avoid 
a mind 60 congenial w’ith his own ; so temptation . from afar. But Sterne’s 
enlightened, so refined, so tender, that peculiar mind claims indulgence ; 
their mutual attraction presently joined affection, taste, tenderness, its abiding 
them in the closest union that purity and all absorbing elements, afford a 
eould possibly admit of, &c. . . . more lenient construction than many 

If it is asked, whether the glowing of his critics and editors appear to claim 
heat of Mr. Sterne’s affection never for him. How far his feelings may 
transported him to a flight beyond the have acquiesced in the lengthened se- 


* Editor of the first edition of Mr. Sterne's Letters. 
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paration from his wife is difficult to 
conjecture. For a mind so keenly 
alive to the demands of affection, it 
does not seem sufficiently accounted 
for. It is true that this absence is to 
be rather attributed to the delicate 
health, the humour, or foreign tastes of 
his wife. And notwithstanding the 
liberality of his conduct, in pecuniary 
adjustments ; such has been the im- 
pression made by the circumstances) 
as also by occasional hints, which oc- 
cur in his letters, that the inference 
has always been unfavourable to 
Sterne. Vet from all the documents 
which we have had it in our power to 
obtain, the result would be a conclu- 
sion widely different. In money mat- 
ters he was not alone liberal, but anx- 
ious and self-denying ; in expressions of 
attachment, strong invitations, and all 
that language or ostensible acts can 
indicate, there is at least nothing to 
warrant any construction of unkindness. 
Yet, if as we suspect, he was accustomed 
to use in conversation the same language 
which he has once or twice casually 
dropped in his letters, it would assuredly 
go far to create the impression we have 
noticed. A person's actions are liable 
to receive a construction indirectly 
from two common principles — the ge- 
neral impressions of his character, and 
the fellow feelings of others. We take 
the occasion, not so much in regard to 
Sterne as mankind, to place our mark 
on some of those latent shoals and 
gulfs in which much of human hap- 
iness is shipwrecked. Were the 
uman breast to be searched by an 
eye competent to so painful a scrutiny, 
few could be examined without sug- 
gesting the cjuestion, why those at- 
tachments which should be the most 
enduring are apt to be the most in- 
terrupted. How it so often happens, 
without apparent cause, that a man's 
friend is nearer than his brother — his 
mistress than his wife. It is easy to 
dismiss such questions with grave yet 
^discriminating reprehension. To 
some, the sense of constraint, the gall- 
ing of a tie is irksome; some*under- 
value what they think secure, and 
forget that the same conduct that 
wins affection is also necessary to 
maintain it. Some will claim a9 a 
right, that which can only be the free- 
will offering of love; and exact proofs 
of sincerity from wounded pride and 


trampled affections. Often, too, will 
the spirit rise to repel exactions that en- 
croach on personal freedom, more vex- 
atious from the sanction under which 
they can be urged — where there is no 
refuge within tne muniments of social 
convention ; the foe sits armed within 
the walls ; and the very resources of 
kindness become the weapons of as- 
sault. While aggression thus makes ita 
insidious advances, there often concur 
with these, causes of a negative kind. 
While the conduct becomes exacting, 
and on the foundations of affection, 
establish a tyranny, the heart also 
forgets the kind compliance and the 
humane and tolerant indulgence— 
faults are recognized where virtues 
and accomplishments were praised ; 
and where censure is least provided 
against, there is least mercy. We 
could add much, but one principle 
pervades the whole, and all we can 
say is anticipated by the reader. 
Under these and such — too often 
we fear — the toleration of love is 
wearied, and the heart worn by the 
continued operation of small aggres- 
sions and neglects. The tie changes 
through years that should cement it, 
into a bond that galls the spirit ; and 
that exercises steadiness and long-suf- 
fering patience to bear without flinch- 
ing. Of Mrs. Sterne, we have no 
means left of judging, but that she was 
a woman of strong affections and up- 
right conduct. Yet there is not suf- 
ficient occasion apparent for her living 
apart from her husband, until we search 
in their several characters, uncharita- 
bly perhaps, for causes of repulsion. 
The quiet soberpaced prudeoce, ^the 
exact propriety, and the nice, and per- 
haps easily wounded, affections of Mrs. 
Sterne, must needs have found abun- 
dant offence in the unbridled whim, 
humour, and mad escapes of the repre- 
sentative of the Shandys ; and in turn, 
it is as easy to conjecture the fret that 
such a spirit must have daily suffered 
from the reproof the small well-meant 
taunt, the prudent opposition, the ex- 
postulation suggested by female pro- 
priety, or pride, or affection. If such 
allowances be made, it is perhaps to 
the praise of both that they preserved 
their affection for each other by a pru- 
dent separation. 

It is to be observed, that the moral 
analysis, by which we can thus trace 
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to their secret spring the real workings 
of our nature, cannot be too sparingly 
applied in individual cases. Who 
could stand if their best deeds were to 
be rated by the latent alloy, which 
must actually debase them in the 
balance of omniscience. Ill nature, 
too, which, as has been said of charity, 
in one sense, begins at home, finds too 
often in self>consciousness, a false clue 
to the breasts of others. 

Soon after April 1667, in a letter to 
his daughter, there is an affecting pas- 
sage, expressive of the state of his reel- 
ings towards his family, and we also 
think strongly exhibiting the conscious- 
ness of the decided decline of his health: 
these sentiments derive added interest 
from the fact of their preceding his 
death but one year. 44 1 cannot be cheer- 
ful when a thousand melancholy ideas 

surround me Friendship 

is the balm and cordial of life, without 
which, it is not worth sustaining. I 
am unhappy — thy mother and thyself 
at a distance from me, and what can 
compensate for such a destitution ? — 
For God’s sake, persuade her to come 
and fix in England, for life is too short 
to w r aste in separation — and whilst she 
lives in one country and 1 in another, 
many will think it is from choice — be- 
sides, I want thee near me, thou child 
and darling of iny heart,” &c. 

In a communication about this time 
to his friends, Mr. and Mrs. James — 
we learn the very shattered state of his 
frame and health, and are enabled to 
infer that his characteristic improvi- 
dence very much aggravated his dan- 
ger and sufferings. His physician, he 
states, attributed his cold to his taking 
James’s powders, and venturing out. 
Some further extracts may be interest- 
ing on the same point. “ I am ill — 
very ill — I languish most affectingly — 
I am sick both in soul and body 
and immediately after to Stevenson, on 
his way home — 4 ‘ 1 have got conveyed 
thus far, like a Kale of cadaverous goods 
conveyed to Pluto and company — lying 
in the bottom of my chaise most of 

the route I know not 

what is the matter with me, but some 
derangement presses hard upon this 
machine — still I think it will not be 
overset this route.” 

Notwithstanding this, immediately 
after we meet him as usual, in the glee 
of his elastic spirits, rejoicing in the 


boast of recovered health, and describ- 
ing his enjoyment of the simple luxu- 
ries of Coxwould. Yet in another 
week, he was again visited by an 
alarming return of his old complaint. 
M I have been three days ago, bad aguin, 
with a spitting of blood, and that un- 
feeling brute **##*## came and drew 
my curtains ; and, with a voice like & 

trumpet, hallooed in my ear — Z ds, 

what a fine kettle-ofi-fish have you 
brought yourself to, Mr. Sterne ! In 
a faint voice I bade him leave me.” 

Repeated attacks of his debilitating 
ailment had now reduced Sterne’s na- 
turally feeble constitution to the lowest 
ebb of decline, a state rendered more 
affecting by the struggle which may be 
ereeived to have taken place between 
is gay and social temper, and the con- 
sciousness of approaching death. There 
is in the light and gay rally mgs of his 
correspondence, a suppressed melan- 
choly which strongly suggests the 
lonely feeling of desertion, and of the 
passing away of the gaieties and lustre 
of the w’orld. One attack succeeded 
another, and between each the “lam- 
bent flame” of Yorick seemed to shoot 
up its expiring light. His spirit was 
always on the alert to seize tne slight- 
est hope ; and these rallying fits seem 
to have been unusually sudden and de- 
cided, but they were probably less in 
reality remission of disease, than the 
return of his exuberant spirits. On 
the 18th of March, 1768, he expired in 
his apartments at a boarding-house in 
Bond Street, attended by strangers.— 
Sir W. Scott observes — 

*< It was also remarkable that his death 
took place much in the manner which 
he himself had wished ; and that the last 
offices were rendered him, not in his own 
house, or by the hand of kindred affec- 
tion, but in an inn, and by strangers.” 

On his personal appearance we quote 
from the same authority — 

" We are well acquainted writh Sterne's 
features and personal appearance, to which 
he himself frequently alludes. He was 
tall and thin, with a hectic and consump- 
tive appearance. His features, though 
capable of expressing writh peculiar effect 
the sentimental emotions by which he 
was often affected, had also a shrewd, 
humorous, and sarcastic character, proper 
to the wit, and the satirist, and not un- 
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like that which predominates in the por- 
traits of Voltaire. His conversation was 
animated, and witty ; hot Johnson com- 
plained that it was marked by license, 
better suiting the company of the Lord 
of Craxy Castle, than of the great mo- 
ralist,” 

In addition to the conjectural esti- 
mate of Sterne’s character which we 
have already endeavoured to extract 
from the evidence of hia writings, a 
few imperfectly recorded facts of his 
history, and some anecdotes preserved 
by different writers, afford added illus- 
tration. The following extract, for 
which we are indebted to the industry 
of Scott, is from Mr. Davis’s Olio — 

«« * Poor Maria was, alas, no fiction, — 
When we came up to her,* said La Fleur, 

4 she was grovelling in the road like an 
infant, and throwing the dust upon her 
head — and yet few were more lovely. 
Upon Storne’s accosting her with tender- 
ness, and raising her in his arms, she col- 
lected herself, and resumed some compo- 
sure — told him her tale of misery, and 
wept upon his breast — my master sobbed 
aloud. I saw her gently disengage her- 
self from his arms, and she sung him the 
service to the Virgin; my poor master 
covered his face with his hands, and 
walked by her side to the cottage where 
she lived; there he talked earnestly to 
the old woman.* 

“‘Every day,* said La Fleur, ‘while 
we stayed there, I carried them meat and 
drink from the hotel, and when we de- 
parted from Mouline8, my master left 
his blessings and some money with the 
mother. ’ — 4 How much,’ added he, ‘ I 
know not — he always gave more than he 
could afford.’ " 

To estimate the genius of Sterne 
seems to be an easy task — it is pecu- 
liar and strongly defined. Neither 
are we compelled to meet the almost 
insurmountable difficulties of compa- 
rison : the morass in which so much 
good critical acumen has l>een sunk. 
We are not compelled to encounter 
the subtle metaphysics of modern criti- 
cism, or to enter into collision with 
the differences of taste and the nice 
shades of diversity in style of expres- 
sion, rhythm, moral aud metaphysical 
creed, which render it a service of 
no slight danger to prefer Byron, 
Southey, or Scott, or Wordsworth, 
without irritating some of the nur 
Voi.. VI 1 1. 


merous clouds of imitators, who sit 
like locusts on the green field of 
English poetry. Such danger exists 
not, where the subject of our critical 
demonstration stands alone, occupying 
the solitary station of his grade, offer- 
ing a singular combination of moral 
and critical characteristics good and 
bad, so blended as to produce an effect 
from which it would be difficult to say 
what could be taken without destroy- 
ing the racy original character of the 
whole. This whole, too, so faithfully 
reflecting the character of the writer, 
that we have not well been able to 
view them asunder ; and have felt the 
former to be the surest and most au- 
thentic source, for the delineation of 
the latter. Thehumor,the profound sen- 
sibility, the wit, the curious and super- 
ficial knowledge, the refined taste, the 
capricious fancy, the apt and variable 
affections, the freedom of spirit, all 
which constituted the man, are the es- 
sential elements of his writings. This 
leads us to observe what might other- 
wise be felt an anticipation of the 
logical order of our criticism ; the ab- 
surdity of laying an undue stress upon 
the plagiarisms which are to be traced 
in these writings — had the writers 
from whom such thefts have been 
made never written, Tristram would 
nevertheless have been what it is. 
Plagiarism is most peculiarly our ab- 
horrence ; and we cannot resist a 
secret feeling (fallacious no doubt) that 
the man who steals our thought would 
steal our cash — his courage and the 
state of our exchequer permitting. 
But not to say, that these plagiarisms 
are mostly unconscious, when a reten- 
tive memory throws up the expressions 
of others amid the rapid exuberance of 
our own ; it is at once apparent that 
Sterne’s humour is for the greater part 
the peculiar tissue of his own mind, too 
plainly spun from the motley materials 
of his character to admit a doubt of 
the source. 

“ There is nothing new under the 
sun the whole stock of modern 
fiction can be traced to the verge of 
immemorial time. The whole stock of 
any man’s ideas, so fur as they have 
any value, are compacted fiom the 
thoughts of others, or drawn from the 
same elementary fountains by the 
same means. Originality is no more 
than the power of genius which recasts 
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and combines anew, in some of the 
endless variety of possible forms, the 
materials of the common store. The 
new %vholc and the new characteristic 
style and tone, are the entire of what 
can fairly be demanded from the 
master. Scott, the master-mind of our 
period, might, as Byron observes, be 
traced through a wide field of reading 
— Shakespeare borrowed where he 
could. But the whole productive in- 
tellect, were it distilled from all these 
various sources, could no more supply 
the vital spirit of the Waverly crea- 
tions, or the wider world of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, than the che- 
mists skill could reconstruct and re- 
animate the shattered flower. But we 
must not be borne away from our sub- 
ject. 

Sterne, though original in style, is not 
eminently peculiarly so in his sketches 
of character; on this point we need 
not dilate, having sufficiently traced 
and illustrated their common source. 

He had the advantage of writing 
at a time when many circumstances 
favored the success of his writings. 
The moral lessons, which, amid all 
their strange ribaldry they must be 
allowed to contain, were then more in 
unison with the religious views and 
the opinion of Society. The effect of 
jnere moral teaching was inordinately 
valued ; men did not precisely enough 
weigh the real value of precepts which 
disclose no truth, and convey no 
impression, which communicate prin- 
ciples which the common sense of men 
acknowledges and their passions disre- 
gard. In such a state of social opi- 
nion the pleasing pictures of virtue 
and the beautiful expressions or illus- 
trations of moral truth, were likely to 
be weighed at more than their worth 
io the scale, against the impurities and 
indecencies which were offensive to a 
better taste, and we fear more effective 
in exciting the passions than moral 
sentences have power to counteract. 
The devil, it is said, can quote Scrip- 
ture for his purpose. He is still more 
at home in moral sayings, which like 
the witch’s prophecy, makes its promise 
only to the car. 

The writings of Sterne offer a very 
curious contrast with the literature of 
his day. To this also is due some- 
thing of their success. Addison, 
Pope, Swift, Johnson and Goldsmith, 


with many other writers in various 
departments, had now by efforts of 
various kinds and degrees, elaborated 
the English language in its most stand- 
ard form, and created in the public 
mind a taste for the exact and regular, 
the nicely adapted language and the 
precise arrangement of method. In 
this polished school, some sensation 
must have been created by the ap- 
pearance of a book the spirit of which 
was to set all laws in laughing defiance, 
which through nine volumes was to 
keep the reader amused and puzzled 
on the threshold of a history, laughing, 
weeping, and admiring; but not ad- 
vancing a step. Developing by singu- 
larly conceived scenes and conversa- 
tions, his odd and homorous group, 
passing from the burlesque or the sar- 
castic, to the most pathetic touches of 
nature, or the most intense)! vivid 
sketchings aud colourings from life. 

In estimating the genius of Sterne, 
it is also but fair to notice, that this 
irregular style of composition presents 
to the author facilities which no other 
possesses. The greatest difficulty in 
any species of composition, is that of 
preserving the imposed order of me- 
thod : it demands tenfold compression 
and concentration of intellect to com- 
prehend a whole, and adapt to it all the 
parts and elements of a work, so as to 
preserve harmony of expression, keep- 
ing, and adaptation of parts ; that are 
necessary for following the impulses of 
excitement and roving free, to cull the 
flowers of a subject or any subject. 
Such (to keep our pen from invidious 
comment on other illustrious names) — 
such was the style of Tristram Shandy 
— “ heteroclite in all its declensions,” 
as the author says of Yorick ; and 
having neither method or virtual sub- 
ject, but with wonderful facility and 
grace seizing on all. Like Mr. Moore’s 
consummate coxcomb in the song ; seiz- 
ing on the stray leaves of wisdom’s 
book, and twisting them lightly into 
his own foolscap; burlesquing pedantry, 
flagellating humbug, by more dexterous 
humbug of his own, wheeling away in 
many a random circle of sportive ab- 
surdity, yet skilfully contriving to touch 
with satire, feeling or playful wit, the 
incidental suggestions that come in his 
way ; and in the midst of the seem- 
ingly (or often really) driftless overflow 
suddenly stopping, to astonish, elevate. 
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or melt the reader's mind with some 
consummate picture of unrivalled power 
or some sentiment unexcelled for moral 
sublimity. Such is the general cha- 
meter of the style of Tristram. In 
every page manifesting the writer’s 
strong leaning to every virtue, yet ex- 
posing at the same time the weakness 
and vanity that could not resist the 
temptation to offend decorum by licen- 
tious wit. To those, whom we would 
caution against the perusal of these 
writings, it may be a consolation, that it 
demands reading and experience of the 
world, full^ to catch its light and eva- 
nescent scintillations. The wit is often 
veiled in enigmatic darkness, and often 
lost in remote allusion. Goldsmith, 
who was himself an exquisite humo- 
rist in his way, seems to have had no 
perception of it. 

It must be admitted, that in the 
fluent and capricious medley of Sterne’s 
wit, the stream is often turbid ; there is 
too much tarnished by conceit and 
affectation, that in the accumulation of 
similes, and figures of speech of strange 
remarks, there is ofien no apparent 
drift, nor can it be denied that in the 
overflow of his whimsical and capri- 
cious style, he becomes sometimes in- 
excusably absurd. The following ex- 
tract from Sir Walter Scott largely 
subtracts from his title to originality — 

u The style of Rabelais, which he as- 
sumed for his model, is to the highest 
excess rambling, excursive, and inter- 
mingled with the greatest absurdities. 
But Rabelais was in some measure com- 
pelled to adopt this Harlequin’s habit, in 
order that, like licensed jesters, he might, 
under the cover of his folly, have permis- 
sion to vent his satire against church and 
state. Sterne assumed the manner of his 
master, only as u mode of attracting at- 
tention, and of making the public stare ; 
and, therefore, his extravagancies, like 
those of a feigned madman, are cold and 
forced, even in the midst of bis most irre- 
gular flights. A roan may, in the present 
day, be, with perfect impunity, ns wise or as 
witty, nay, as satirical, as he can, without 
assuming the cap and bells of the ancient 
jester as an apology. 

*• If we proceed to look more closely 
into the manner of composition which 
Sterne thought proper to adopt, we find 
a sure guide in the ingenious Dr. Ferriar 
of Manchester, who, with most singular 
patience, has traced our. author through 
the hidden sources whence he borrowed 


most of his learning, and many of his 
more striking and peculiar expressions. 
Rabelais, (much less read than spoken 
of,) the Hvely but licentious miscellany' 
called Moyen de Parvenir , and D’Au- 
bigne’s Baron de Fceneste , with many 
other forgotten authors of the sixteenth 
century, were successively laid under con- 
tribution. Burton’s since celebrated work 
on Melancholy (which Dr. Ferriar’s Essay 
instantly raised to double price in the 
book-market) afforded Sterne an • end- 
less mass of quotations, with which he 
unscrupulously garnished his pages, as if 
they bad been collected in the course of 
his own extensive reading. The style of 
the same author, together with that of 
Bishop Hall, furnished the author of 
Tristram with many of those whimsical 
expressions, similes, and illustrations, 
which were long believed the genuine 
effusions of his own eccentric wit. For 
proofs of this sweeping charge we must 
refer the reader to Dr. Ferriar’s well- 
known Essay, and Illustrations , as he 
delicately terms them, of Sterne's Writ- 
ings; in which it is clearly shown, that 
he, whose manner and style were so long 
thought original, was, in fact, the most 
unhesitating plagiarist who ever cribbed 
from his predecessors in order to garnish 
his own pages. It must be owued, at 
the same time, that Sterne selects the 
materials of his mosaic work with so 
much art, places them so well, and po- 
lishes them so highly, that in most cases 
we are disposed to pardon the want of 
originality, in consideration of the exqui- 
site talent with which the borrowed ma- 
terials are wrought up into the new 
form.” 

Of his sermons we cannot spoak 
without being compelled to digress 
more largely than is consistent with 
the main subject of this memoir, or 
transgressing our necessary limits. 
“ Their publication,” observes Scott, 
M maintained his reputation for wit and 
humor.” To this equivocal compli- 
ment we have little to add. They 
might nevertheless be not unprofitably 
read either for moral instruction or 
rational entertainment ; and are not 
among the worst specimens we have 
seen of preaching in a style that was 
much admired, yet whicn we cannot 
commend for its peculiar adaptation to 
Christianity ; but such was, it is to be 
recollected, the sanctioned style of his 
day. And it would be unfair to im- 
pute to the writer, that which must be 
shared with better authorities. 
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CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE. 

»T B. •. O’BXIBN, B»Q. A.M. 

CHAPTER V. — THE BRIBED SCHOLAR. — PART I. 


College elections are greatly changed 
from what they once were. The en- 
largement of the constituency has 
altered almost everything but their 
noise. It is true, that in this one 
remnant of the good old times, they 
still preserve their integrity— they are 
Mill tne Saturnalia of the gownsmen, if 
gownsmen will forgive the use of a 
word that implies that at any time 
they are slaves — there is still the shout- 
io g in the courts — the din of gibs is 
still raised in a wild confusion to startle 
the solemnity of the academic halls ; 
and the party cries and sometimes 
party missiles are still directed against 
the unpopular candidates and their sup- 
porters, just as they were when our 
grandfathers were gibs. These cha- 
racteristics remain unchanged, at least 
in kind, although sadly fallen off in 
degree. But in another respect there 
is a great, and to the voter a grievous 
change. It is not long since the fran- 
chise was confined to the fellows and 
scholars of the University, and in so 
narrow a constituency a vote was truly 
valuable. The student who obtained 
scholarship was then a great man iu- 
deed — courted and solicited by the 
candidates for the honour of represent- 
ing him. Sometimes with a capricious 
tyranny exacting from them attentions 
as assiduous as ever an imperious 
beauty claimed from her worshippers. 
Feasted and flattered by the rival 
competitors, and previous to an elec- 
tion admitted to the intimate acquaint- 
ance of great men who admired his 

talents and wanted his vote. But 

alas, all this is gone by for ever. With 
the admis;ion of the crowd of masters 
to the franchise the glory of the scho- 
lars has passed away. The individual 
of this class may now think himself 
peculiarly honoured if he receive a 
glance of recognition from the candi- 
date. In vain may he strut through 
the courts and display the graceful 
folds of his flowing gown. The velvet 
cap is no more the signal to attract the 
attentions of the politician. No cour- 
teous smile awaits him ; no high-flown 
compliment on his great talents soothes 


his self-complaceocy — no aristocratic 
hand is held out to him with the bland- 
ness of an electioneering salute ; and 
more than all, no fashionable card soli- 
citing the honour of his company to 
dinner, speaks to his less intellectual 
appetites of claret, and champagne, 
ana all the good things of an elec- 
tioneering feast. A scholar is now a 
very unimportant individual, even at a 
college election. There was a time, how- 
ever, when matters were otherwise. It 
was a very different thing to be a mem- 
ber of a constituency of about eighty, 
to having one vote of two thousand. 

I remember well the elections of the 
olden time. I belonged to the then 
favoured class of scholars, and I speak 
with a melancholy recollection of the 
bygone glories of that class. But 
connected with this, I have a page of 
my note- book, from which to extract 
another passage in my history of 
youthful feelings and passions. 

Once during the five years of my 
scholarship, I had an opportunity of 
taking a part in a college election. 
Personal feelings and political coinci- 
dence of opinion, the former, perhaps, 
more than the latter, attached me 
warmly to one of the candidates j and 
I exerted myself proportionally in his 
cause. Both the candidates were men 
of high character and honor ; and it is 
with pleasure that I recollect that the 
contest was carried on without any ad- 
mixture of that feeling of personal bit- 
terness which of late years converts 
political differences into private feuds. 

An election was expected in the 
course of the autumn, and on Trinity 
Monday the intended candidates were 
waiting in the courts the declaration 
of the new scholars, at once to com- 
mence the work of canvassing. The 
election of the fellows and scholars 
takes place by statute within the col- 
lege chapel, and after it has concluded 
it is usual for the Provost to appear 
upon the steps and announce the names 
of those chosen. A considerable time 
is occupied in the forms of election ; 
and during this time the courts gene- 
rally present a most animated ap- 
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pearance — crowded by the candidates 
for scholarship or fellowship and 
their friends, and always by. a large 
number of persons attracted merely by 
curiosity ; or intellectual men who, 
make it a matter of conscience to fee) 
a deep interest on such occasions. 
Upon this occasion it was enlivened 
by the presence of the electioneering 
candidates. 1 accompanied my friend, 
and acted as his nomenclator. I never 
was more struck than by the expertness 
and promptness with which he turned 
immediately to account the informa- 
tion with which I supplied him. My 
knowledge of college men and their 
college characters, enabled me to make 
tolerably accurate guesses as to the 
probability of success. I pointed out 
to him a tall and delicate looking 
young man whose pale look indicated 
the hours he had spent in company 
with his lamp — or to speak more cor- 
rectly, although, perhaps, less classi- 
cally, his candle — and his books. 

“ That,” said I, “ is a young man of 
the name of Crawford from the county 
Wexford — he is almost certain of suc- 
cess* 

“ Crawford !* replied Mr. Peverill, 
for so I shall call the candidate, “ I 
once held a brief in an important cause 
for his father.* 

He made this trifling ground of ac- 
quaintance a sufficient pretext for in- 
troducing himself to the young man. 
He told him that the anxiety with 
which he saw him watching the still 
closed chapel doors, assured him that 
he had an interest in the expected an- 
nouncement ; “ and," added he with 
delicate flattery, u \ pride myself on 
my knowledge of physiognomy, and I 
find that unless college character is 
very deceitful, I was not on this occasion 
deceived by my favourite study in sup- 
posing that you are very likely to suc- 
ceed. But 1 did not know until your 
friend O’Brien told me, that it was the 
son of an old client whose appearance 
had so engaged my attention. 

Just at this moment there was a 
rush towards the chapel doors ; poor 
Crawford turned quite pale; the door, 
however, opened merely to afford 
egress to one of the porters who had 
been called inside— a loud laugh was 
raised as the little fat form of the 
porter appeared instead of the ex- 
pected aignity of the Provost and 


Senior Fellows. Peverfll rallied Craw- 
ford on his anxiety. “You need, I 
believe,* said he, “have no doubt of 
success ; but,” added he, shaking hands 
cordially with him, * I hope we 
will yet be better acquainted ; I hope 
to have the pleasure of seeing you in 
Stephen's-green. I feel I have some 
right to your acquaintance. I fought 
hard for your interests, and my humble 
services were the means of securing 
your father's estate — I hope for your 
inheritance* 

He turned away from the young 
man ; I could not help noticing the 
manner in which he spoke of the 
estate. The property wnich he dig- 
nified with this imposing term was a 
farm held by Crawford's father, which 
had been litigated for years. He 

S lined his suit ; but the value of the 
rm was hardly eoual to the portion 
of the costs that fell on the successful 
suitor — but I am anticipating. Mr. 
Peverill walked away carelessly ; after 
a few steps he turned round as if 
he had forgotten something. “ Mr. 
Crawford," said he, “ I am a very bad 
electioneerer — talking of an old cause. 

I had almost forgotten that you will in 
a few minutes have a vote — I do not 
mean to ask you for it," he added, 
observing the very visible embarrass- 
ment of the young man ; “ but I only 
ask you that you will not let yourself 
be drawn into a promise to vote against 
me, until you have time to think of it. 
Here is a very dangerous tempter 
coming near you," pointing to his op- 
ponent, who was canvassing within a 
a few yards. “Come, now, you will 
not let roe say that you are sure of 
having a vote at all — well, i will give 
Austen any two contingent votes for 
yours — but you will not give a promise 
to vote against me.” 

Crawford gave the required pledge, 
which seemed a very safe one, and tne 
canvasser turned away to go through 
the same process of delicate flattery to 
some one else. 

The appearance of the Provost on 
the steps of the chapel interrupted our 
proceedings; all persons rushed to- 
wards him to be as near as possible 
to hear the announcement. I got near 
enough to hear that, as I expected, 
Crawford's name was among those he 
repeated. 

As each of the Senior Fellows made 
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bis appearance, his progress was im- 
peded by a dense crowd that thronged 
around him — all anxious to get a cor- 
rect list of the names ; and of course 
those who had no' earthly interest in 
the matter were the most anxious. I 
coukl not help pitying the older 
among the fellows, each of them 
crushed and squeezed by a circle of 
importunate enquirers, many of them 
with pencil and tablet in hand — 
forced to repeat his list over and over 
again, slowly making the best of his 
way towards his chambers, and still 
hemmed in by a newly closing ring. 
The strangest point of all, perhaps, 
was the perfect good humour with 
which the heads of the college bore 
these annoyances from the students, 
who kept at all other times a respectful 
distance. I believe, however, the 
members of the board appeared to feel 
that upon this one day in the year im- 
memorial usage required them to be civil. 

• At last, however, the curiosity of 
the enquirers was satisfied, or rather I 
should say, surfeited by the time the 
Senior Fellows had managed to reach 
their own chambers. But still the 
crowd of idlers filled the courts. 

The successful candidates received 
the congratulations of their friends; and 
the confused buzz of many voices rose 
up from the many groups with w’hich 
the crowd divided themselves to dis- 
cuss the merits both of the examiners 
and the examined. 

I had known Arthur Crawford 
rather intimately from the time of his 
entrance into college. The principles 
of his family were what were termed 
high Protestant. i used to tell him 
that this only meant that his uncle had 
been barbarously murdered in the re- 
bellion of ’98, and his relatives hated 
all papists as his murderers. The can- 
didate whom I supported was the ad- 
vocate of Roman Catholic emancipa- 
tion ; and I knew well that there was 
but little chance of Crawford giving 
him a vote. However, I did not alto- 
gether despair of overcoming what I 
believed to be merely the prejudices of 
education. He was unquestionably a 
young man of great talent, and I could 
not doubt that a little reasoning would 
therefore bring him to agree with my 
own political views. What these views 
precisely were it is of little consequence 
to any one to know. Politics should 


have nothing to do with these chapters, 
and even in an election story i will 
endeavour to keep clear of them. 

Crawford was an only son, but his 
family, I have already hinted, were in 
circumstances rather’ depressed from 
those in which they had originally 
been placed. A protracted lawsuit 
had drawn heavily on the resources of 
his father, who was a gentleman farmer 
of highly respectable character. Some 
agricultural reverses had added to his 
embarrassments, and Crawford was no 
longer perfectly independent. My 
friend was supported by the influence 
of government ; and a vote for him was 
considered a certain means of secur- 
ing a powerful and influential friend. 
But Crawford was proof against all 
such considerations — indeed his family 
would have starved before they would 
have consented to his selling himself ; 
they would have regarded anything 
procured by a vote for an emancipa- 
tionist as the wages of iniquity and 
the price of sacrilege. This feeling 
was realized to an extent beyond any 
thing I could have then conceived. 

Crawford refused several invitations 
to dinner from Mr. Peverill. He stood 
aloof from all his attentions, and it 
seemed from every indication that he 
was determined to vote against him. 
Time after time did he attempt to 
canvass him personally, but he always 
avoided this. 

I was frequently honoured by being 
employed to accompany Mr. Peverill 
on his canvassing expeditions. I really 
looked upon it as an honour— it gave 
me a little piece of consequence 
for the time ; and when going from 
room to room with my right ho- 
nourable friend, I ready imagined 
myself a very important personage. 
As the election approached, our zeal 
was of coirrse increased ; but every at- 
tempt to bring Crawford into collision 
with Mr. Peverill was unsuccessful. 
His manifest desire to avoid a jiersonal 
interview did not look like the conduct 
of a determined opponent ; and he had 
already promised not to pledge him- 
self to’ the other party. This, of course, 
gave us great hopes of what might be 
effected by a personal appeal. On 
several occasions we saw him leave 
the courts to avoid us and take shelter 
in his rooms — we have followed him 
and wearied our knuckles knocking at 
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the door ; but never could we obtain groans, and a heavy sigh, the old sibyl 
an answer ; though on more than one laid down her burden opposite Craw- 
occasion we perceived his large black ford's door, aud proceeded to take from 
eye staring at us through the dunsoope .* a monstrous pocket that was suspended 
The election was likely to be a close to her side a bunch of latch keys strung 
One, and no pains were to be spared upon a greasy cord. One of these she 
to procure even a single vote. Craw- began very slowly to apply to an aper- 
ford we found equally avoided the ture in the door. Mr. Peverill turned 
other candidate ; and we were not on round laughing heartily, and just as she 
other grounds without hopes that he opened the door he asked her, u Is Mr. 
might yet vote with us. Tutors in Crawford at home ?” 
those days had considerable influence “ I believe he is, 'sir," answered the 
over such of their own pupils as were unsuspecting old creature, perfectly on- 
scholars ; and Dr. Allwell, who was conscious of the mischief she was 
Crawford’s tutor, was playing the game doing. The next moment she threw 
of refusing to join either party, keeping opeu the inner door of the apartment ; 
his influence in reserve until the last, and we surprised Crawford sitting in 
when he might be in the position of his dressing gown with a Irook before 
turning the scale. We therefore con- him on his desk, and a loaf of bread 
tinned our almost daily visits to Craw- beside it, which latter he appeared to 
ford's rooms, although without any have been busy in devouring, while he 
other effect than that of knocking for a was coolly listening to our very audible 
certain time at the door. We some- solicitations for admission, 
times attempted to shame him into Crawford’s face became red as fire, 
opening by continuing the siege almost His embarrassment was excessive ; but 
to a blockade ; but it wa9 a trial of it wa9 soon dispelled by the frank 
patience whether we should first tire of ami easy manner of my companion 
making a noise with our knuckles, or who began talking upon indifferent 
he of sitting at his ease listening to iis. subjects with the most perfect address ; 
•A contest in which the odds were fear- and Crawford became gradually at his 
fully against us. ease. 

* At last chance gained ns admission Over the chimney-piece were dis- 
to his retreat. One day we had per- played, i could not help thinking os- 
formed our customary quantity of knock- tentatiously, the numerous cards which, 
4ng, and with our customary success, in the course of his visits, Mr. Peverill 
Mr. Peverill, for the twentieth time, deposited in his letter-box. Mr. Pe- 
had dropped his card into the letter verill glanced his eyes at the goodly 
box ; and we were taking our <ie- array. “ I have made a great many 
parture down stairs when we met an attempts to sec you before 1 was for- 
old woman — one of those beings, tunate enough to succeed.” 
sui generis, denominated college wo- Crawford became again confused, 
men, hobbling up stairs with a pitcher and stammered out something about 
of water in her hand. With some his frequent absence ; but the apology 


• This is a term which it may, not perhaps, be unnecessary to explain. It is de- 
rived, as the classical readers know, from two Greek words a dun, and tut rr»/un 9 
to see. It is a small round aperture in the wall, generally of the bedroom, which com- 
mands a view of the outside door of the apartments. A judicious application of the 
eye to this aperture enables the occupant of the room to discern the character of any 
visitor who knocks at his door without being perceived himself. By an awkward 
use of it, the person inside is sore to have his eye detected. 

It is needless to dflate upon the advantages of such a contrivance they are too 

obvious to need eulogy. No college rooms are without such an appendage. The 
reader has, no doubt, if he or she ever visited the college, been struck by tbe multi- 
tude of holes which disfigure the inside walls upon all the staircases — these are the 
d unscopes — from these the student is enabled to make his observations upon 
the applicants for admission to his domicile, and exclude those who are likely to be 
tormenting. This invaluable aperture is generally denominated dunscope, but is 
sometimes also called by the less ambitious title of “ spyhole .” 
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wis very indistinct, and most probably, 
even had we heard it, not very satis- 
factory. 

44 Mr. Peverill, however, with his 
usual address, again relieved him from 
his embarrassment, and presently came 
to the main purpose of his visit by 
asking him for nis vote. Crawford, 
with much less of hesitation than I ex- 
pected, refused him. 1 remember 
well being struck by the gentlemanlike 
terms in which he conveyed his refusal 
— acknowledging Mr. Peverill’s talents 
and general fitness to represent the 
University, and regretting that on one 
question the principles of his family 
would prevent him from supporting 
him. 

44 1 am sure,” replied Mr. Peverill, 
44 that whatever are Mr. Crawford’s 
principles he has formed them for him- 
self — I have a much better opinion of 
you than to think that you hold your- 
self bound to inherit all the notions 
of your ancestors — if this rule is 
worth anything you ought to be a 
Roman Catholic." 

Crawford assured him that the prin- 
ciples which he might perhaps be said 
to inherit, were now his own from con- 
viction. 

I need not weary my readers by 
vepcating the substance of an argu- 
ment upon Catholic emancipation. I 
remember well the ground which 
Crawford took ; it was the ground 
of a high, although I thought a mis- 
taken principle. He said that he 
thought it the duty of a state not to 
entrust the manngement of her affairs 
to those who must be the enemies of 
her religion, if they are conscientious 
believers in their own ; and I confess 
I w'as disappointed at perceiving how 
little all the clocjuence and wit of his 
opponent accomplished towards dislodg- 
ing him from this position. He spoke 
as one deeply and earnestly impressed 
with the truth of this principle ; and 
he left on both our minds the impres- 
sion that he would regard it as a sin 
against God to vote for an emancipa- 
tionist. 

The interview ended in his repeating 
his promise that he would pledge him- 
self to neither party until the day of 
election. 

Mr. Peverill seemed evidently struck 
by his manner and his remarks. 44 That 
young man,” said he to me, when we 


left him, * is no common person; bin 
mind is vigorous enough, but strangely 
warped by prejudices; but his moral 
tone is high and lofty ; but," he added 
as he turned round, with a bitter smile, 
or something that seemed to come be- 
tween sorrow and sarcasm, 44 too high, 
too pure to live in an atmosphere like 
this.” 

At parting he shook bands with him 
warmly, and assured him that however 
he would vote he would respect his 
conscientiousness and his talents. 

Thus far all has been well. But I 
must now' turn a darker page in this 
story, a page which is still to be an 
unexplained enigma. 

The day of election was approach- 
ing, and even then the result was very 
doubtful. All parties looked with in- 
tense anxiety to the issue — the repre- 
sentation of the University was consi- 
dered to carry w ith it a moral weight 
and influence that made it an object of 
the highest interest. Every kind of 
machinery was set in motion to influ- 
ence votes. Strange to say, govern- 
ment influence was employed on both 
sides — the question of emancipation 
was one upon which different persons 
in office felt differently, and although 
nominally, the support of government 
was given to Mr. Peverill, I knew of 
one or two instances in which 1 could 
have* little doubt that was exerted the 
other way. 

It was generally understood that 
Crawford would vote with Mr. Austin, 
and in all the lists that were made out 
he w as set down among his supporters. 
Each party calculated on returning 
their candidate by a small majority, 
and interest and anxiety were kept at 
the highest pitch. 

However the feeling was divided 
among the electors, among the mass 
of the students the emancipation candi- 
date was decidedly the unpopular one. 
On the morning of the day fixed for 
the election, there appeared all the 
symptoms of preparation for a college 
not — groups of students were assem- 
bled in the courts, some armed with 
sticks ; and as is usual on all such oc- 
casions the crowd was swelled by multi- 
tudes of townsmen, and some of them, 
too, men of middle age, who obtained 
caps and gowns, generally, indeed, 
only the caps, as if with the academic 
garb they bad put on the uniform of 
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riot ; and became privileged to indulge 
their maturer years with a repetition of 
the boisterous follies of their youth. 

The courts wtere full at an early* 
hour of persons impatiently expecting 
the approaching fun. The doors of 
the theatre, in which the elections take 
place, were shut fast; and although 
several very imperative demands were 
made of the porter who had the care 
of the keys to open them, he alleged that 
be had the Provost's positive orders to 
admit no one until tne hour at which 
the election would commence. 

A party of the students thus disap- 
pointed in obtaining admission com- 
menced beating with their sticks upon 
the closed doors of the theatre. Others 
walked in detachments round the courts, 
whistling the tune of Protestant Boys, 
and marching in time to it. Some 
raised the cry of No Popery; the 
porters scattered themselves through 
the court, and repeatedly warned the 
young gentlemen that they had orders 
to report to the Provost the names of 
any who would be guilty of such crimes. 
But this was a day upon which the au- 
thority of the Provost was but little re- 

S arded ; and no wonder since at least 
alf of the mob were not under his 
jurisdiction. I was greatly amused at 
observing that the threat of the porters 
had on one occasion the effect of creat- 
ing in a party a temporary silence. 
H Bah," cried a little gib who seemed 
to act as their leader, 44 he cannot ex- 
pel us all, or he will have no college ;* 
and this unanswerable argument dis- 
missed the fears of the group to whom 
it was addressed — and fortified by 
thi9 reasoning they flung up their caps 
and shouted “ No Popery” ten times 
more lustily than before. 

It was astonishing how little of ill- 
will there was in all these apparently 
tumultuous proceedings. The students 
then looked upon an election as a day 
upon which they were privileged to 
make a noise ; and amply indeed did 
they avail themselves of the right. 
But their riots went no further. I 
never recollect any bad feeling being 
created, or any disrespect offered to 
the constituted authorities of the Uni- 
versity. 

I had made myself rather conspicu- 
ous upon the popish side, as it was 
called ; and I accordingly came in for 
some share of popular indignation. 


Crossing the courts I encountered one 
of the groups who were marching to 
the tone of the Protestant Boys — 44 a 
groan for Papist O'Brien," cried a fel- 
low, laying a most malicious emphasis 
upon the frish prefix to my name, and 
the cry was certainly most heartily re* 
sponded to — 1 made my escape, pur- 
sued by a band of fellows shouting and 
groaning at my heels. 

Mr. Peverill’s friends were so far in- 
ferior in number that we thought it 
wiser to abstain altogether from anr 
demonstration of feeling. Indeed it 
was no great exercise of self-denial to 
leave the shouting to our opponents. 
The first time we made a stand was, 
when Mr. Peverill's carriage drove 
into the courts. A few of our party 
greeted him with an huzza ; the crowd 
who were in the courts, utterly igno- 
rant of the personal appearance of 
the candidates, supposed it impos- 
sible that the papist party could 
have the audacity to cheer, and very 
naturally imagined that this was 
their favourite candidate — the whole 
courts resounded with huzzas and clap- 
ping of hands — a few of the maddest 
of the party insisted on taking the 
horses from the carriage and drawing 
it round the courts. Mr. Peverifi 
stood up, and with infinite tact and 
good humour bowed in reply to their 
cheers and cries of 44 No Peverill" — 
u Down with Popish Peverill, " with 
which he was greeted by the very men 
who were drawing him in triumph. 

While they were thus engaged, the 
real Protestant candidate made his ap- 
pearance. 1 was standing near the 
gate when his carriage entered, and 
took off my cap and waved it — a group, 
who was lying in wait in the entrance, 
contained among them some who knew 
my politics — this was enough — a vol- 
ley of groans and hisses assailed him 

he seemed evidently astonished, and 
put his head out of the window as if to 
ascertain the process by which such a 
change had been effected in the feeling 
of the students — a dead cat, which, to 
my knowledge had been stored up for 
Peverill for a week before, was flung 
with such precision of aim that it 
struck him directly in the face— he 
promptly pulled in his head : just then 
the party who had been drawing Mr. 
Peverill were with difficulty made 
sensible of their error. Previous to 
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this, a scholar in Mr. Austen’s interest, 
who endeavoured to prevent them, 
had actually been called a papist, and 
knocked down for his pains ; but when 
they were made sensible that they 
were drawing Mr. Peverill; their in- 
dignation knew no bounds— they left 
the carriage standing at the far end of 
the courts, and surrounded it with 
groans and hootings. Mr. Peverill 
walked coolly through them — some of 
his own friends gathered round him, 
and he escaped without any other 
injufy than a torn coat. 

It had been usual at college elec- 
tions to rail off a small portion of the 
upper end of the hall for the hustings, 
ana only these entitled to vote were 
admitted inside this barricade through 
a window leading from the Provost’s 
garden — the portion, however, remain- 
ing for the accommodation of the stu- 
dents, was quite large enough to re- 
ceive them. Upon this occasion, 
however, the Provost w’as anxious to 
exclude the undergraduates and the 
ublic ; and he accordingly placed the 
arrier not in its usual position, but 
within a few yards of the door. Nor 
was this all-in its usual place the 
barrier was erected of the slightest 
materials, like the mild authority of 
usage depending for respect more on 
custom than on force ; but in its new 
and unconstitutional position, the pre- 
scription of old custom could not 
protect it; and he had, accordingly, 
erected a barrier winch could resist 
physical force. Immense beams of 
wood were cramped down into the 
floor, and supported by cross-beams of 
most formidable dimensions — the whole 
was strongly fastened with huge iron 
holdfasts, and boarded up with thick 
deal planks. This was again sup- 
ported by two barricades, which ran on 
either side of the door, of still firmer 
construction ; and this formidable forti- 
fication so circumscribed the space to 
which the public were admissible, that 
there was not left space for fifty 
persons. 

The doors of the theatre having 
been thrown open at the hour ap- 
pointed, the rush in was tremendous ; 
but when the foremost of the crowd 
found themselves cooped up in this 
narrow space, first astonishment and 
then indignation was the ruling feel- 
ing. There was silence for a few 


minutes, during which the register 
proceeded to read the King’s writ, 
when he was interrupted by cries of 
“ down with the barricades,” and the 
battering of sticks against the huge 
beams which opposed the admission of 
the undergraduates. As an elector I 
had been admitted inside ; and as I 
happened to be standing on an ele- 
vated position, I had from my vantage 
ground a perfect view of the proceed- 
ings. It soon became plain that the mob 
had formed the danng resolution of 
demolishing the Provost’s barricades \ 
and with Herculean euergy they es- 
sayed the Herculean task. Nothing 
could be heard but the shouts of the 
assailants, and the still louder battering 
of the clubs with which most of the 
undergraduates were furnished. A 
few of the most daring and active of 
the students climbed on the shoulders 
of their companions, and contrived to 
reach the summit of the barrier; their 
appearance was hailed by many of the 
privileged class, and the cries of 
“down with the barricades,” w'ere 
echoed by the persons inside. This 
assurance of sympathy was received 
by the assailants w ith rapturous huzzas* 
and in right good earnest they set 
themselves to their work. The read- 
ing of the writ w'as stopped, and all 
business suspended — nothing could be 
heard but the noise of the shouting 
and the thunder of the blows on the 
stout beams that shook and groaned 
beneath the tremendous force that was 
brought to bear upon them ; but the 
most effective operations were accom- 
plished from above. On the upper 
beam a few had perched themselves, 
and they tore away the upper boards, 
which, being supposed out of the reach 
of violence, were but lightly fastened ; 
a beginning thus made, the work of 
demolition proceeded rapidly down* 
wards — the boards which were torn 
away w f ere flung down and immedi- 
ately used as levers or battering rams. 
The thick upright timbers already be- 
gan to be loosened by the repeated 
blows — but the scene baffles all descrip- 
tion. Beam after beam fell down 
with tremendous crash, and each crash 
was the signal for a shout. It was 
not long until the woodwork in front 
had been broken through, and a clear 
passage made into the body of the haik 
This, however, did not satisfy the as- 
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sailants ; they were determined to 
break up every vestige of the barrier 
which was an unjust invasion upon their 
long respected rights ; and in an incre- 
dibly short space of time every timber 
of it was level with the ground. One 
of the upright posts which, perhaps, 
was more strongly cramped into the 
floor, sternly resisted for a time their 
efforts to bring it down ; but this poor 
solitary plank, the last remnant of its 
race, was not to be permitted to mar 
the triumphs of the levellers — with 
many an indignant groan it seemed 
to answer to the blows by which it was 
assailed on all sides — but every blow 
told. It was loosened and shaken, and 
at last came down with a tremen- 
dous crash amid the moat tumultuous 
plaudits from the crowd among whom 
it fell apparently with imminent peril 
to the integrity of their skulls. It was 
almost miraculous that no oue was 
hurt ; but no accident occurred, and 
the victorious undergraduates took 
their station upon the fragments of 
the levelled barriers with tremendous 
shouts, which rang strangely off the 
walls, which, to my mind, had been 
hitherto associated with no ideas but 
those of stillness and cloisterlike repose. 

I confess that I was among the 
number of those who cheered loudest 
when the final demolition of the ob- 
noxious barrier was effected. I ab- 
solutely hailed it as a triumph of 
freedom — at that time I was radical 
enough to believe that her triumphs 
have been often effected by a not. 
From time immemorial the election 
barrier had been placed across the 
middle of the hall, and unquestion- 
ably the attempt to erect the new for- 
tification — for in strength it was one — 
was an invasion of long acknowledged 
rights which had been established by 
usage. And in the prostration of that 
fortress a principle was asserted. I 
joined in the hurras which proclaimed 
that triumph of liberty as heartily as I 
would in those which proclaimed the 
demolition of the Bastile. 

When the barricades were levelled, 
and a reasonable quantity of exultation 
had found vent in the triumphant 
shouts of the levellers, order was com- 
paratively restored, and the business of 
the election was proceeded with. The 
speakers who proposed the different 
candidates were greeted with the usual 


marks of approbation and disappro- 
bation — and so of course were the ad- 
dresses of the candidates themselves. 
All this, however, took up but little 
time, and the polling being then pro- 
ceeded with, the fellows and scholars 
came forward in order to give their votes. 
Great anxiety was manifested as to 
the result. We confidently anticipated 
returning Mr. Peverill, but by a very 
small majority — I met Crawford on 
the platform to which the electors only 
were admitted. He was standing bu- 
ried in thought ; his eyes had an ex- 
pression of wildness even in the inten- 
sity of the gaze with which they were 
fixed on the ground. He was pale, 
and his lips were quivering. I put my 
hand upon his shoulder — he started 
almost convulsively like some one awak- 
ing from a painful dream — his eyes 
were bloodshot. 44 Tell me,” he asked, 
grasping me by the arm: 44 tell me, 
on your honour — on your soul,” he 
added solemnly, 44 can one who loves 
the Protestant religion vote for Mr. 
Peverill?” 

I was astonished at the question — 
44 1 hope so,” I answered. 44 Crawford,” 
said I, 44 1 hope you know that I love 
Protestantism.” 

He caught my arm and drew me 
aside — I felt him tremble. 

44 You are ill, Crawford.” 

“No! no! but I am puzzled — O’Brien,” 
he added, after a moment’s silence, 
with a tone almost of desperate resolu- 
tion, “ O’Brien, I will vote with you.” 

Before 1 had time to make any com- 
ment upon this strange conduct, he had 
gone behind a screen which formed 
the polling booth, and had registered 
his vote for Mr. Peverill! 

His vote evidently excited some 
surprise. Having given it, he did not 
wait even to receive the thanks of Mr. 
Peverill, w*bo made his way towards 
him. He took no notice of nis offered 
hand, but rushed down the steps of the 
platform, and disappeared among the 
crowd. 

All this was very unaccountable. 
But the excitement of the scene in 
which I was placed soon banished 
poor Crawford from my mind. A few 
minutes afterwards the Provost an- 
nounced the state of the poll to be — 
for Peverill, 43; for Austen, 38; and 
amid some clapping of hands, and tre- 
mendous groans, proceeded to declare 
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the Right Honorable Wm. Peverill 
duly elected, &c. &c. 

This declaration became the signal 
for a renewed scene of riot, which 
lasted for some minutes. A rush was 
made towards the platform, and the 
fearful cries of 44 Peverill to the pump,” 
warning the right honorable member of 
the little respect that would be paid 
him, he thought it his wisest course to 
efTect a retreat. It was now nearly 
dark, and under cover of the gathering 
shades of evening he made bis escape 
through the window into the provost's 
garden. The undergraduates, who 
seemed really disappointed at not 
having the pleasure of giving him a 
ducking, vented their feelings in some 
groans for him, and cries ol “ No Po- 
pery and having been addressed by 
the defeated candidate, whose carriage 
they afterwards drew home, they left 
the hall with mingled shouts of “No 
Peverill,’* and M no Popery** almost syno- 
niraous terms in their minds, and in 
half an hour the College was as quiet 
as usual. 

It was early in the month of Novem- 
ber that this election took place— the 
weather had been some time unusually 
fine, and the nights had all the solemn 
stillness and haziness.which is the cha- 
racteristic of fine nights in autumn — I 
always loved to contemplate the Col- 
lege courts by night— there is some- 
thing very strange in the appearance 
they present — the dim lamps that 
scarcely shed a twinkling ray set 
round the edge of the great black square 
“ like angels* visits, few and far between;” 
and only serving by their distant and 
penurious shining to exaggerate the 
size of the unilluminated area round 
which they are posted like solitary and 
scared sentinels of light, keeping 
trembling watch on the verge of the 
territory of darkness. Then there are 
the dark buildings raising their gloomy 
sides, whose blackness here and there 
is strangely checquered by lights 
pouring through some unshuttered 
windows. No words can convey an 
idea of the singularity of the appear- 
ance that is thus presented — a singu- 
larity made more strange by the asso- 
ciations it excites ; sometimes you see 
a faint light issuing from a garret 
window in a pale stream — you can tell 
that it comes from the solitary candle 
of the sizar, who is perusing the pages 


of knowledge in the low and uncom- 
fortable attic chambers that are assigned 
to poverty and merit — lower down that 
strong glare of light, which is thrown 
from the open windows of the drawing- 
room floor, comes surely from the 
candles that burn not penuriously upon 
the festal board of some fellow com- 
moner, who is regaling his genteel 
fellow students on his wit and wine. 
And listen, there goes the clapping of 
hands — surely, thought I, it is a politi- 
cal toast this election evening, and I 
am not mistaken, it is the Protestant 
candidate’s health, and confusion to 
popish Peverill’s supporters — lmrra! 
hurra ! hurra ! “ contusion to popish 
Peverill’s supporters ;** the sounds were 
distinctly heard through the window, 
which had been thrown up to admit 
the clear frosty air to refresh the’close- 
ness of the apartment in which they 
revelled — “ confusion to Peverilfs vo- 
ters,” another loud clapping of hands ; 
but I walked on, from sounds which, 
as I belonged to the victorious party, 

I could listen to with good humour. 

It was sometime after night roll, 
the students returning from it had 
dispersed to their apartments, some to 
study — others perhaps to employ 
themselves like the gentlemen I had 
overheard. I walked to the corridore 
which runs under the library, as wa* 
then my custom of an evening to pace 
up and down and muse — a few stars 
were twinkling through the haze of the 
sky, and I could see them over the 
chimney tops of the opposite buildings. 
I stood for a moment in one of the 
arches to gaze upon their mild and holy 
radiance ; I do not know why, but it 
came to my mind with a strange con- 
trast to the tumult and the pettiness of 
electioneering — and yet this was not 
just the sensation — it was more how 
the little star on which I looked shone 
far away from all the concerns of earth, 
and shining as it had done on the first 
evening of creation seemed to mock 
in its unchanging majesty the transient 
vulgarity of the mightiest affairs of 
man. Perhaps it was a foolish thought, 
or I should say feeling, for who has 
not experienced feelings that were too 
intense to be thoughts — perhaps it is 
still more foolish of me now to note it 
down ; I know not why, but the recol- 
lection of what I felt is still present 
to my mind. 
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t remember distinctly I gated a long 
time until I felt as if my thoughts 
were spiritualized ; I turned round in 
the state of mind that was produced by 
such a sensation — and just behind me 
in the nook in which is placed the 
door that opens on the fellows’ garden, 

I saw a dark figure leaning against 
the pannels. 

1 started at the sight — there is some* 
thing startling in finding that you have 
been the subject of observation, when 
you give way, even in silence, to feel- 
ings of which you wished no witness. 
1 uttered some exclamation of surprise; 
the figure did not stir ; I advanced 
towards it, but it still remained mo- 
tionless ; it was not until I laid my 
hand on the arm that 1 found it was 
Crawford. 

1 had happened to make use of some 
expressions which indicated that l 
would not have been much surprised 
had the figure proved to be the devil— 
Crawford caught almost wildly at my 
words, “ What, O’Brien, what,” he 
asked vehemently, “ what about me is 
like the devil ?” 

“ Nothing.” I answered, u that I see 
except your blackness and your prowl- 
ing here alone at this hour.” 

“ Prowling,” he muttered ; “ yes, 1 
am prowling and he followed the 
words by a deep and heavy groan. 

1 could not account for this — his 
singular demeanour in the hall recurred 
to my mind, and I knew not what to 
think. 

“ But Mr. Devil, or whatever else 
you are,” I said gaily, M I have to con- 
gratulate on our success today.” 

“ Our success,” he repeated bitterly ; 
“ no I no ! O’Brien — don’t mock me — 
our success ! no, my, my, my—” he 
paused from excess of agitation. 

“ Crawford,” said l, “ I don’t under- 
stand you — what do you mean ?** 

“ Don’t mock me,” he cried convul- 
sively, “ don’t mock me — I know you 
know it all — tell me at once you des- 
pise me — but pretend nothing.” 

M And why should I despise you, 
Crawford ?” 

He laughed hysterically — “ Come 
O’Brien,” said he,” I cannot bear this ; 
1 have made up my mind to be des- 
pised — but not to be mocked, no that 
was not in the bargain — I will not bear 
it, by — I’ll not.” 

I could not comprehend all this— I 


assured him solemnly that I did not 
know to what he alluded — he seemed 
regardless of my assurance. a What,” 
he cried, “ do you want me to speak 
my own guilt — no!” he added with 
bitter irony of tone, * you don’t know 
that you bought my conscience — no ! 
no ! you know nothing of it — you want 
to be told — then I’ll satisfy you — I 

WAS BRIBED.” 

He put his mouth close to my ear as 
he uttered the last words in a whisper 
of startling loudness. 

I was electrified — -the suspicion had 
never crossed my mind — I knew not 
what to say — for some seconds we 
both were silent, at last I ventured to 
speak. 

* Crawford,” said I with all the 
solemnity I was capable of throwing 
into my manner, “ you wrong me — if 
what you say be true, I assure you 
solemnly in the presence of God, it is 
the first I have beard of it.” 

“ You did not then know of it — you 
knew nothing of the offer." 

I repeated my solemn assurance that 
I did not. 

He leaned back against the door, and 
burst into a bitter flood of tears. 

” Crawford,” I said, M you have 
unintentionally admitted me to your 
secret — believe me that it is safe with 
me.” 

M O’Brien,” he asked, “do you now 
despise me ?” 

The question was an awkward one. 
I could only answer that he had told 
me so little that I could not give any 
opinion ; motives of interest operated 
more or less upon all minds, and that 
if he had given up anything of his 
principles to interest— but here I 
confess I was obliged to pause — 
charity began the sentence, but truth 
could find no charitable termination — 
I muttered something about tempta- 
tion. 

“ Temptation ! oh that is what you 
do not know — the temptation — I 
thought my heart would have burst — 
1 wonder it did not — but you must not 
think me altogether base, I must tell 
you all.” 

I suggested the danger of our being 
overheard — we walked across to his 
rooms. 

When the light of the candle ena- 
bled me to see him I was startled at 
his appearance — his eyes had a wiki 
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and yet a stupified look— his face was 
at once haggard and flushed. 

I need not attempt to give my read- 
ers the history he told me as he narrated 
it himself, broken by bursts of violence 
and passion ; my page would seem like a 
scroll on which were written the ravings 
of a madman — but I must attempt to col- 
lect the substance of what he told me. 

I have already mentioned some of 
the circumstances of his family. His 
father, 1 have said, had suffered by one 
of these agricultural depressions which 
almost periodically bring distress upon 
those engaged in the most uncertain of 
all occupations. A short time previous 
to this his embarrassments had unex- 
pectedly cotne to a crisis which he 
was just then unable to meet, and for 
a sum of three hundred pounds, he 
was on the eve of being declared a 
bankrupt. A little time would have 
enabled him to meet all his engage- 
ments, but like many persons in his 
situation, he found it more easy' to 
persuade himself than his creditors of 
this ; and unless he could raise this 
sum, his bankruptcy was inevitable— 
his property would be sold— and ruin 
was certain. 

Under these circumstances he sat 
down and wrote a full statement of 
matters to his son — he imagined that 
there were persons in Dublin under 
obligation to him, from whom it might 
be possible to procure the temporary 
loan of the required sum ; and the 
letter contained instructions for making 
the necessary application to these. 

Need I tell tne result of these appli- 
cations ? Enough for these who know 
the world, that I say that they come 
from a man in distress to those whom 
in his better days he had served. 

Poor Crawford, he went upon a 
thankless errand ; but I must tell the 
story of his mission. 

The first person to whom he applied, 
was one from w'hom he certainly did 
not expect disappointment. It was to 
a rich and highly respectable merchant 
who was strangely enough indebted to 
Mr. Crawford for his wealth. His 
father had been a petty shopkeeper in 
New Ross, and died, leaving his only 
son an orphan — he left some effects 
behind him — the amount was little 
— but enough to excite the cupidity of 
some of his relatives, who, under one 
pretence or another, were laying hold 


of the property that justly belonged to 
the poor boy — they had actually made 
arrangements for hiring him as a ser- 
vant to a small fanner at some distance, 
and were proceeding to divide the pro- 
perty among themselves, on the ground 
of old debts which they alleged to be 
due. Mr. Crawford who happened to 
be a bond fide creditor to a small 
amouut, most benevolently interfered, 
and rescued the poor boy’s little in- 
heritance from the harpies who were 
preparing to divide it. After the most 
judicious disposition of the effects, 
there remained a sum of about eighty 
pounds — a little more than sufficient 
to cover Mr. Crawford’s debt. The 
good man, however, refused to take 
this; and perceiving the lad to be a 
keen and intelligent fellow, he sent 
him to Dublin as an apprentice, with 
the eighty pounds to begin the world 
with. A few years rolled away, and 
the eighty pounds had gathered many 
more, and Arthur Sampson, the little 
neglected orphan whom his rela- 
tions were just on the point of sending 
off for life to cut turf in the wild bogs 
of Wexford, was now a rich and ho- 
norable merchant, and leading partner 
in the highly respectable firm of Burton; 
Sampson, and Co., whose bills at the 
longest date, any banker would without 
hesitation discount, and whose word 
w'as as good as any other man’s bond. 

Crawford, it was true, knew nothing 
of Mr. Sampson. He had once met 
him at the house of a friend, and the 
merchant had made no allusion to auy 
former circumstances, or appeared to 
recognise Crawford at all. But Craw- 
ford set this down as a natural unwil- 
lingness to recur to the subject of his 
origin. But he could not doubt that 
lie would be glad to serve the benefac- 
tor of his early years. Every one 
praised his inflexible honesty, his high 
integrity, his goodness of heart, surely 
he might safely rely upon these quali- 
ties for the success of his application. 

With a beating heart he approached 
the counting-house of Burton, Sampson, 
and Co. upon the quays — he entered 
through an open door, on the posts of 
which were written, in white letters, a 
number of names — among others, 
** Messrs. Burton, Sampson, and Co. 
first floor to the right.” He followed 
the directions — he entered a small dark 
office where three or four clerks were 
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engaged in sitting: before immense 
legers — now and then putting down 
something. Crawford respectfully took 
off his hat. 

44 Can I see Mr. Sampson, sir” 
said he, addressing one of the young 
men. 

44 Mr. Sampson is just now particu- 
larly engaged with a gentleman inside/' 
replied the young man, as he heaved 
the huge folio in which he had been 
making an entry, across the desk to 
another clerk, and replaced it by 
another of equally ponderous size. 

44 IF you wait, sir, for a few minutes,” 
said an elderly man inside, 44 it is pro- 
bable that you will see Mr. Sampson.” 

Crawford accordingly began to oc- 
cupy himself with reading the different 
advertisements of steam-packets, rates 
of insurance offices, and sheet al manacks, 
that were posted up on the walls. 

A few minutes more, and a door that 
led off the office opened, and tw o gen- 
tlemen appeared — one of them a tall man 
dressed in a fashionable blue frock coat, 
put on his hat — and with a dashing good 
morning moved on — the other made 
him a low bow, and officiously opened 
the little door of a kind of counter, 
which runs across the room, to let him 
pass — he was a middle-sized portly man ; 
the front of his head bald ; he was dressed 
in a blue body coat with bright brass 
buttons, light waistcoat, and drab 
trowsers — this was Mr. Sampson. 

44 You wish to see me, sir,” said he, 
advancing forward to Crawford with a 
manner peculiarly bland and affable. 

44 Yes sir,” said Crawford, 44 if not in- 
convenient I would be glad of the fa- 
vour of a few minutes’ conversation.” 

44 This way, sir,” said the merchant, 
eyeing him suspiciously, and leading 
him on to the door from which he had 
just come out.” 

“ See, George, that you make that 
invoice correctly,” he cried as he 
went in. 

The door opened upon a small but 
very snug room — a blazing fire in the 
grate gave it the appearance of warmth 
and comfort. J ust opposite the fire stood 
a little table covered over with piles 
of papers and letters — near it was an 
arm chair covered with red leather, in 
which the merchant himself sat down ; 
having first set a chair for Crawford 
opposite. 

44 Well, sir,” said Mr. Sampson, 


eyeing him from head to foot, 44 what, 
can I do for you ?” 

Crawford felt himself tremble all 
over — his face he knew became scarlet, 
he was ashamed of his emotion ; his 
eyes fell on the ground — 44 My name, 
sir,” he answered, “is Crawford,” no 
answer to the merchant’s question. 

44 Well, sir,” replied the merchant 
impatiently, 44 Mr. Crawford, what is 
your business T 

44 I am from the county Wexford, 
sir,” replied Crawford, as far as ever 
from giving a plain business-like an- 
swer to the plain business-like ques- 
tion of the other. 

The merchant was evidently embar- 
rassed — a slight blush passed over his 
features — it was but for an instant — he 
regained his composure, if indeed it 
could be said to have been disturbed. 
44 A good county, sir, many an honest 
man came from it. Well, sir, Mr. 
Crawford of the county of Wexford, 
what is your business, sir ?” asked the 
merchant, returning still with provoking 
pertinacity to the plain matter-of fact 
question. 

Crawford felt himself fairly driven to 
an answer. He had thought it a verj r 
easy matter to ask this favour, but now 
when it came to the point he felt the 
rush of blood tingle -in his ears — 44 I 
want,” he said, gulping down some- 
thing that was rising in his throat, 44 I* 
want to borrow money from you, sir,” 
said he, and by this bold statement of 
his business, he felt himself relieved. — 
He had at least got rid of the plaguy 
question. But it was only to bring on 
another more plaguy. 

44 Persons in iny way, have not 
generally much to lend, Mr. Crawford. 
Trade, sir, gives the best interest; but 
may I ask, sir, what sum you want, 
ana what is your security ?” 

44 1 want two hundred pounds,” re- 
plied Crawford, taking no notice of the 
second question. 

44 Two hundred pounds,” repeated 
the merchant, 44 that is but a small sum. 
Well, sir, the security.” 

Crawford’s feelings got the better of 
him — he burst into a fit of enthusiasm. 

44 Security, sir,” he said, 44 don’t you 
know me r do you remember ray 
father ? was he not the making of you, 
Mr. Sampson V Will you lend me 
two hundred pounds to save him from 
ruin ? Security, sir ; is there not se- 
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ciirity enough in what you remember 
of him?” 

Hia burst of eloquence appeared to 
have but little effect on the man of 
business. 

* Really, sir,” said be, “ I don’t quite 
understand you. I suppose you are 
the son of George Crawford, of New 
Ville. I believe your father is a very 
good mark, and I should think he could 
easily get such a small sum ; but I for- 
get the county Wexford altogether — 
I left it almost as soon as I can remem- 
ber any thing. But I have not any 
money now — I have had to borrow 
money to-day to pay some heavy bills ; 
but I am sure your father will easily 
pet it. I must wish you good morn- 
ing,” continued the merchant, taking 
up a letter which he began to read. 

But Crawford, however bashful he 
had beeu in first urging his request, 
when once he had gathered assurance 
to make it, was not so easily to be re- 
pulsed. He urged the necessity there 
was to procure the money, to save his 
father from ruin. In the recklessness 
of one who did not know the world, he 
declared the full amount of his father’s 
embarrassments, and repeated his re- 
quest almost with the energy of suppli- 
cation. 

Mr. Sampson listened to him coolly 
— something like a smile of derision 
passed over his face, as Crawford ex- 
plained his father’s circumstances ; 
when he had done, he raised his eyes 
from the letter which he had been 
glancing over : 

“ Mr. Crawford, you must excuse me, 
but 1 have not time to talk auy longer. 

1 cannot accommodate you, sir. You 
give, indeed, but bad encouragement to 
any one to lend their money to a man 
who must be very soon a bankrupt. 
Good morning, sir,” and lie rose to 
move towards the door. 

Crawford preceded him — he turned 
round vehemently upon him. M Is it you, 
sir, that say this — you who owe every 
thing to my father” — Mr. Sampson 
moved farther from the door, and 
seemed evidently uneasy lest the con- 
versation should be heard outside — 
“you who, but for him, would be in 
your proper situation, tramping turf in 
a bog.” He stopped, for even in his 
passion he remembered that be was 
transgressing all the rules of decorum. 


Sampson was a little disconcerted, but 
he soon became calm. 

“ Young man,” said he, M I can ex- 
cuse your intemperance. I am not, 
however, to be insulted in my own 
office. You have beard some very 
foolish stories about any obligations of 
mine to vour father. I never knew of 
any. You have heard more foolish 
ones about my origin. It is true I 
have made my own money, Mr. Craw- 
ford, and I know the labour with which 
I made it too well to part with it to — 
beggars. Good morning, sir.” 

Crawford’s hand was on the lock of 
the door — his first impulse was to 
return the insult with a blow — 
the cold, and he thought, sneering 
“ good morning, sir,” fell with an ag- 
gravated bitterness on his ear. “ Damn 
you, sir,” was the uncourteous answer 
which he roared to the salutation ; and 
in a passion, he burnt through the as- 
tonished clerks, who heard his furious 
exclamation. 

The merchant, it is probable, took 
no notice of his violence. At all 
events, Crawford did not wait to as- 
certain. 

His passion soon subsided into dis- 
appointment. What was he to do. 
One specimen of the heartless ingrati- 
tude of mankind seemed enough — poor 
Crawford dreaded again to present 
himself as a beggar — a beggaji — that 
word stuck in his proud throat — it was 
choking him — he tried to swallow it 
down ; but no, he could not. 

He had no spirits for a second ex* 
periment upon the gratitude of man- 
kind that day. There was still another 
resource, but he put off the application 
until the next day. 

I should have mentioned that a little 
while before this, Crawford had been 
left by his godfather a hundred pounds 
“ to bear his expenses to the bar,” as the 
old gentleman, with a laudable sim- 
plicity had declared in the codicil to 
his will, in which he remembered his 
god-son, apparently perfectly satisfied 
that he was providing a most munifi- 
cent fund to defray these expenses. 
This sum had been religiously placed 
in bank for the purposes for which it 
was left. Crawford, without hesitation, 
appropriated this to his parents’ use, 
and all he had now to procure was the 
additional £200. 

And in this he did not despair of 
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succeeding even after yesterday’s ex- 
periment. There was another person 
who had certainly shewn more inclina- 
tion to remember past obligations. Mr. 
Crawford had been a schoolfellow of an 
opulent baronet — Sir Richard Peltier. 
During their schoolboy days Mr. 
Crawford, who was his senior, had 
been his protector and his friend. On 
one occasion, while some of the junior 
boys were bathing, he had saved his 
life at the imminent peril of his own. 
In after life, the friends w ere separated 
by the difference of rank, and a resi- 
dence in different parts of the country ; 
but their intimacy was still recognised, 
although not kept up. On one or two 
occasions Mr. Crawford had received 
from the baronet most pressing invita- 
tions to Mulberry Hall — commencing 
“ My dear George,” and ending, “ your 
affectionate schoolfellow;” beyond this 
the intimacy had not latterly extended, 
until about a year before the time of 
which I write, when Sir Richard took 
a house in Rutland-square, and made 
Dublin his residence. When he dis- 
covered that the son of his old school- 
fellow was a student in the University, 
be invited him to his house, and spoke 
of old times in the kindest and fondest 
manner; but little real intimacy, as might 
be -expected, existed between Arthur 
and his aristocratic friend. Sir Richard 
generally asked him once a month to 
dine with him, to meet a party of his 
friends. Very frequently he told the 
story of Arthur’s father having saved 
his life. The entertainments upon these 
occasions were always very grand ; 
the lustre of the lamps very bright, 
and the circulation of the choicest of 
wines at the festive board was brisk 
and lively. Sir Richard appeared evi- 
dently to make Arthur a favourite ; 
and he several times told him that per- 
haps yet it might be in his power to 
prove himself his friend — but Arthur 
could hardly feel that he knew him. 
He scarcely ever met him, except upon 
occasions such as I have described ; 
and let people talk as they will, the 
acquaintance is but a formal one that 
is confined to the table of a fashionable 
dinner party. 

To him Crawford bad thought of 
applying in the first instance ; but 
there was an undefined feeling which 
had made him more willing to try his 
cbance with the merchant. The ser- 
Voi.. VIII. 


vice which his father had rendered Mr. 
Sampson appeared more akin to the 
pecuniary favour he was about to ask : 
this was the reason that he assigned 
to his own mind ; but whether it was 
in any sense the true one or not, 
there certainly mingled with it a secret, 
although at the time unacknowledged 
reluctance to ask such a vulgar favour 
from one whom he had only known as 
a fashionable friend. 

But after his repulse from the mer- 
chant, he reasoned very differently with 
himself. Why had he been such a 
fool as to expect generosity from a 
merchant ? — might he not have known 
the sordid habits which the mind ac- 
quires in the paltry scraping together 
of gain? What a fool ne had been 
to look for high principles or feeling, 
in those of low origin ; surely he had 
travelled out of the proper sphere of 
such qualities, when he sought them 
any where but in those who could 
boast genteel descent. 

I need not say that Crawford was 
himself descended from an ancient 
family. 

A little of this philosophy satisfied 
him that he had been wrong. Ha 
should have gone at once to Sir 
Richard ; he did not blame that poor 
creature, Sampson — what better could 
he expect from one born as he was ; 
he laughed at himself for being angry 
with him. Nothing better could be 
looked for from a vulgar merchant, 
trained to the miserable savings of a 
griping economy. All his indignation 
was now transferred from the hard- 
heartedness of Mr. Sampson, to his 
birth — from that which was his dis- 
grace, to that which could in no sense 
reflect discredit. 

Next morning he went to make his 
experiment upon the correct feeling 
and gratitude of high birth. Strange 
to say, his failure the day before gave 
confidence to his present attempt. 
The theory into which he had reasoned 
himself, taught him that everything 
in the refined atmosphere of gentility 
and rank, must be contrary to what 
he had experienced in his transitory 
venture into the oppressive vapours of 
low life ; low life, he repeated, adding 
the fine sentiment that riches could not 
raise the essentially ignoble from being 
base. In the rank of hereditary nobi- 
lity of sentiment and ancestral fortune. 
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everything would be just the opposite 
of what he had found in the low- 
minded man of hoarded wealth. The 
penury and ingratitude of the base- 
born merchant, only made him the 
more certain of finding the opposite 
qualities in the titled breast of the 
high-bred baronet 

There was something of this confi- 
dence lent itself to his hand as he 
gave a loud knock at the door of the 
magnificent house in Rutland-square, 
the town residence of Sir Richard 
Peltier. 44 Is Sir Richard at home,* 
he enquired of the powdered lacquey 
who flung open the door. 

44 My master is not up yet.” 

44 Not up yet !” he looked at his 
watch, it was within a few minutes of 
twelve. 

44 When will l be able to see him ; I 
want particulaily to see him before he 
goes out* 

44 Indeed I do not know," replied 
the other ; he was up late last night ; 
but I will enquire.” 

Crawford was informed that about 
two o’clock he would see Sir Richard, 
and was requested to leave his name ; he 
gave a card to the servant, and went 
off to pass the next two hours as best 
he could. 

They seemed tedious enough. He 
wandered about, impatient for them to 
be over ; the confidence which but a 
little while ago he felt, was singularly 
abated ; and, as he wandered through 
the streets, a thousand reasons oc- 
curred to him why Sir Richard might 
probably refuse his request. His 
thoughts reverted to his happy home, 
and the hearth beside which hours, 
still dearly remembered, had fled away 
in the warmth of domestic intercourse, 
and he pictured to himself his poor 
old father, bowed down by the pres- 
sure of adversity ; there was even a 
relief in turning to his father from the 
icture of home — his owm happy 
ome — desecrated bv the rude inso- 
lence of bailiffs ; and yet, if he did 
not procure the money an execution 
would assuredly be there. The car- 
riages of the wealthy were already 
beginning to roll through the streets. 
He could not help, as he saw them 
bear past him the pampered children 
of luxury and ease, repining at the 
strange distribution of the good things 
of this world. 44 How many a one,” 


thought he, 44 of these would never 
miss the two hundred pounds that now 
would make me happy r Oh ! who can 
tell the galling bitterness that the 
sight of splendour and luxury is to 
misery and want ? 

Of this bitterness Arthur felt some- 
thing. With a slow step, and with a 
heavy heart he was passing along the 
flags of Rutland-square, a few minutes 
before the appointed hour. He felt 
some strange sensations in listening 
even to the sound of his footsteps ; his 
step fell heavy, and with an echoing 
sound upon the stone ; he said it had 
the sound as if the weight about his 
heart struck his heel heavier ou the 
ground. 

He was told that Sir Richard would 
see him, and was ushered into a break- 
fast parlour ; he found Sir Richard, 
dressed in a fantastic morning gown, 
sitting at a breakfast-table in the act of 
drinking a glass of soda water, which 
his servant had presented to him ; a 
fashionably-dressed gentleman was 
amusing himself with a pair of box- 
ing gloves in the centre of the room 
beating the air. The breakfast-table 
was covered with all the apparatus of 
a luxurious breakfast. 

44 How are you, my dear fellow,” 
said Sir Richard, holding him out his 
hand, as soon as he had recovered the 
effects of the fixed air he had swallow- 
ed sufficiently to draw his breath. 
44 Have you breakfasted yet ? Have 
you ever met my friend, Mr. Morgan ; 
Mr. Morgan — Mr. Crawford. A pity, 
Morgan, you are on the wTong side in 
politics, or here would be a good vote 
for you — but Crawford is, like myself, 
a true blue — you’ll vote for no one 
that will let in the damned papists ; 
you won’t, my boy.” 

44 Come now, Sir Richard,” said the 
other, “no undue influence — you are 
a nice specimen of a good Protestant 
yourself — you are a man wot damns 
the papists, and never goes to church;” 
imitating the cockney slang in the 
intonation of the last sentence. 

Sir Richard laughed heartily at this 
piece of original wit, which I suppose 
most of my readers know Mr. Morgan 
borrowed from a leading statesman of 
the day. 

44 Well, Morgan,” said he , 44 you have 
hit it off — but w'e must keep up the 
Protestant interest; for myself damme 
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if I care much after all, at long as 1 to copy common-place letters in a book; 
get my rents ; but all my family were he knew nothing whatever of those 
true blue, and I’ll not desert my behind the scenes, whom he designated 
colours. Protestant ascendancy for by the title of “ we,” Of statesmen 
me, as long as the parsons don’t ask perhaps his acquaintance was limited 
me to go to church.” to occasionally seeing the chief secre- 

A fresh laugh from his companion tary inspect his office. But he was a 
followed this sally of most pious wit.* fashionable, and thought it sounded of 
“ Well,” said Morgan, “ for myself the official and the statesman to talk as 
I believe you are right ; the papists if no such thing as principle existed, 
are damned vagabonds no doubt, but I Poor Arthur, however, did not 
confess I mind my own interest, and know his real position, and he was 
leave the leaders to settle political quite astonished at this conversation, 
matters ; I'll do as I'm bid, and if I’m He was surprised at the tone in which 
wrong the sin belongs to those that political profligacy was spoken of — he 
bid me.” was equally astonished at the un- 

“ And I think,” said Sir Richard, charitable manner in which Sir Richard 
u your’s is no bad plan ; but if 1 had spoke, with all his* high Protestant 
my way I'd put down the ruffianly principles — he was not prepared for 
papists, that's all.” the language of rancour that had been 

“ I'm not sure,” said Morgan, “ but employed by the two gentlemen, who 
I’ll see you a violent emancipationist evidently c$red for no principle at all, 
yet.” and would have turned u papist ” that 

M Faith,” said the other, “ I don’t instant for a very light consideration ; 
know, as queer things have happened ; and yet, was he not now in the com- 
Protestant ascendancy is beginning to pany of men of rank and information? 
look a little blue and the baronet Mr. Morgan held, he knew, an official 
laughed immoderately at what he evi- situation under government His 
dently imagined to be a pun, or wit of notions of right and wrong began to 
some kina ; Morgan seconded his get confused — he thought that politics 
efforts very fairly. ** But I’ll drink were but a kind of legerdemain by 
the glorious memory yet a while, which the few contrived to delude 
Bishop of Cork and all ; my father the many — all this, and much more 
was a great no-popery man ; in honor than this, passed through his mind in 
to his memory I’ll not cut the concam less time than I have taken to relate it. 
yet a while and he affected a tone of But all this did not bring him a bit 
lisping vulgarity. nearer to his point, and Sir Richard 

M Just so ! just so ! Sir Richard,” did not appear at all to recollect 
replied Morgan ; “ we who know the that he had requested an interview, 
great politicians, I mean we in office” — Arthur sat down contentedly, while 
and he looked inexpressible dignity as the other contrived to swallow cho- 
he spoke — “ we wno are behind the colate, cold meat and eggs ; he had 
scenes know what all this is, with * Pro- a better opportunity of observing 
testantism’ on one side, and * religious the baronet than he ever had before— 
liberty' on the other — all very good to he was a man of about fifty — his glassy 
humbug the vulgar — the many are led eye spoke the man of pleasure, and the 
astray and think these things very fine — traces of care were furrowed deep both 
if they only knew how we behind the upon his cheeks and forehead — he 
scenes laugh at them.” had been married, hot of late years 

I ought to mention that this Mr. he had been separated from Lady 
Morgan held a very inferior office in Peltier, and he now openly affected all 
one of the government departments at the foppery and vices of a fashionable 
the Castle ; I mean inferior as to trust, young bachelor. 

his business extended no further than * It was not until he had oompleted 


• My readers will not be surprised to learn that Sir Richard was afterwards 
returned to parliament on the Roman Catholic interest, and was one of the most 
violent supporters of that cause, although he never had ability to be a distinguished 
one. 
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hit breakfast, and continued some time 
poring over a newspaper — not indeed 
until he had several times laid down 
the paper, and yawned, that Arthur 
ventured to remind him that he was 
anxious to see him in private. 

“ Morgan,” said the baronet, “ will 
you, like a good fellow, step into the 
library while Mr. Crawford and I 
settle the affairs of the nation ; I will 
be with you in a minute.” 

Obedient to the mandate Morgan 
withdrew, and poor Arthur found 
himself now just as awkward as he did 
the day before. Sir Richard, how- 
ever, unlike the merchant, relieved 
him from his embarrassment — he laid 
his hand upon his shoulder in a fami- 
liar manner — “ Well, my dear fellow, 
what do you want with me ?” 

44 Indeed, sir,” said Arthur, 44 1 am 
come to ask a favour of yoy that I am 
almost ashamed to ask/' 

, 44 A favour,” said Sir Richard, in a 
tone that indicated some degree of 
disappointment ; Crawford did not 
understand it then. / afterwards as- 
certained that Sir Richard expected 
that Crawford had come to place his 
vote in college at his disposal. 

M Yes, sir ; a favour that I almost 
fear to ask — nothing but your kindness 
to me, and the regard you have always 
expressed for my father ” 

44 What is it, man,” said the baronet, 
cutting short his exordium with an im- 
patience of tone almost amounting to 
peevishness. 

Crawford knew as little of the 
world this day, as he had done the 
day before. He prefaced his request 
by a true statement of the pressing 
necessity there was for his procuring 
the money — the least likely way in the 
world to obtain it. The baronet lis- 
tened to him politely — 44 1 thought,” 
said he coldly, 44 your father had a 
good property ; 1 have seen his name 
on the grand jury for Wexford.” 

There was more conveyed in this 
remark than Crawford at the time 
understood. Mr. Crawford had been 
placed rather high on the grand panel of 
the county when a relative was high 
sheriff. Sir Richard was deceived, 
and thought him a man of rank and 
influence. How much of his attentions 
to the son were attributable to the 
mistake, I kuow not. 


Poor Arthur had not even the tact 
to take the credit of this ; he frankly 
confessed that it was favoritism had 
placed his father’s name where it had 
no right to be. 

Sir Richard seemed astonished — 44 I 
am sorry, for my old schoolfellow’s 
sake, to hear this — I was under a very 
erroneous impression — I thought him 
a man of property — I am sorry I 
cannot do what you want ; but the 
truth is, I overdrew my banker yester- 
day, to pay for a splendid couple of 
greyhounds I have bought. I gave 
150 guineas for the pair. By the way, 

1 must go and see them — I am sorry I 
cannot do what you want — it would 
give me much pleasure to oblige your 
father — I regret it, 1 assure you” — and 
with a cold and formal bow, and as 
scarcely muttered good morning, he 
passed from the room. 

Crawford stood for au instant after 
he had left it. Were his hopes thus 
all dashed to the ground ; was this the 
gratitude and generosity of the great ? 
Everything in the room began to go 
round. He seemed like one in a pain- 
ful dream — it took some minutes to 
assure him that all was real — full con- 
sciousness slowly returned to his sur- 
prised and stupified faculties — he left 
the room — he felt he had no business 
there. As he passed through the hall 
he heard steps in the inside passage, 
and the voices of Morgan and Sir 
Richard — he thought he could distin- 
guish the mention of his own name, 
followed by a loud and heartless laugh. 
With a bitter execration on the false- 
heartedness of mankind, he rushed 
from the house. 

I may add now what will finish this 
portion of my picture, that within tw'o 
days, when next Crawford aud Sir 
Richard met, the baronet stared at 
him as if he had never seen him before. 

I know not why ; perhaps he felt that 
he had wronged him in refusing him the 
trifling favor he had asked — the consci- 
ousness of having done an injury, is the 
surest ground of dislike to the injured — 
perhaps he changed his conduct when 
undeceived as to the amount of his 
father s property ; ray readers must re- 
collect that he had discovered hewasonly 
a grand juror by favoritism — perhaps 
he was offended that Arthur did not 
acknowledge the honor of his patron- 
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age by placing his vote at his disposal; 
any or all of these reasons were no 
doubt amply sufficient for withdrawing 
from Crawford his aristocratic counte- 
nance. The right-minded reader will 
perhaps endeavour to select the most 
charitable supposition ; he will cer- 
tainly agree with me, that in the with- 
drawal Arthur suffered no great loss. 
But I must return to himself. 

Poor fellow! in bitterness of spirit 
be made his way back to college, dis- 
appointed in all bis calculations on the 
nobility of birth, and started — pain- 
fully started — from his dream ot the 
generosity of rank, to the bitter con- 
sciousness that human selfishness is, in 
all ranks and stations the same — that 
self is the idol before which the man 
of the world, in all grades and circum- 
stances, bows down, and the idolatry 
is equally base whether its rites be 
celebrated with all the elegant page- 
antry of the refined and decorated cere- 
monial which men call fashion, or the 
degrading homage paid in the coarser 
but equally devoted service of a rude 
and vulgar worship. 

His last hope was now disap- 
pointed — even if he had still another 
friend left, his two applications had sa- 
tisfied him ; but the truth was, there 
was no earthly quarter from which he 
had now a hope of obtaining the 
money. In bitterness of soul he shut 
himself up in his rooms. The shades 
of evening closed in, and the darkness 
of night seemed something like a 
relief. He said that as he perceived 
it getting darker he felt as if he was 
hidden from his misery — as if the veil 
of night had been thrown over him, 
and he could look on it without being 
seen himself ; and then it was that all 
the thoughts of the day returned again 
with tenfold vividness, and he could 
see his happy home despoiled, and all 
the ancient pieces of furniture, with 
which his childhood had been familiar, 
desecrated by the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer — and then his father — perhaps 
consigned to a jail. But he said he 
felt that he could look at all this as if 
in a picture — he could almost imagine 
that it existed as if in some kind of 
reality with which he had nothing to 
do, and he sat for hours without 
moving, brooding over the dark and 
miserable contemplation — all was 


before his eyes — his father — his mother 
—his only sister — their sorrow — their 
ruined prospects — but he could look at 
them as if they were not his flesh and 
blood — his imagination was awake but 
his mind was weighed down by the heavy 
consciousness that he could do nothing 
to avert the calamity. This it is that 
indeed weighs down the spirit when 
grief and misery is before us, and yet 
we can make no effort, however slight 
or useless, to avert it. This is the 
consciousness that hangs like a heavy 
chain upon the soul. 

He knew not how long he sat thus ; 
some sound in the courts was the first 
thing that started him from bis reverie; 
he walked up and down the /oom — no 
expedient suggested itself — he could 
do nothing — absolutely nothing— that 
was the thought that struck down all 
his mental .energies to the earth. 

My readers no doubt before this 
have perceived that he had been reli- 
giously brought up. His religious 
impressions took a shape which per- 
haps some of my readers might regard 
as superstitious. And now he thought 
of a superintending providence, but it 
was not as he was wont ; and his heart 
questioned the goodness of the Ruler 
of the earth. He remembered how 
his mother had taught him to rely 
upon that goodness ; and how her 
whole life had been a practical exam- 
le of the beauty of piety — and then 
e thought of that good woman — the 
victim of want — and of Sir Richard 
Peltier’s ill- spent wealth, squandered 
on vice and dissipation; and his proud 
heart arraigned the wisdom of the 
arrangements of Him who disposed of 
the things of this world in such a 
fashion. 

And yet it was in this frame of 
mind that he ventured to pray — and 
bis prayer was an accusation of the 
God to whom he prayed — he demand- 
ed that God would vindicate his good- 
ness, and reward him for bis trust in 
him. 

And strange to say, when he had 
offered up this prayer he felt an assu- 
rance that it would be heard. It is 
painful sometimes to trace, more pain- 
ful to record the dark wanderings of 
the human mind ; but he told me that 
his feeling was as if he had put the 
Deity to the test— as if God were now 
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bound in honour to vindicate eternal 
goodness from his doubts. Who is 
there that can fathom or sound the 
deep under-currents of man’s presump- 
tion in his heart ! 

But the thought calmed into gloom 
the tempest of the soul. He was 
satisfied, as it were, that the question 
of God*s providence was at issue on 
the result. He determined that he 
would think no more of it ; and he left 
his rooms to spend the rest of the 
evening in the rooms of some of his 
companions. 

This was within three days of the 
election. His promise to Mr. Peverill 
had prevented him from actually pledg- 
ing himself to any one; but the friends 
of Austen looked on him, not without 
reason, as a certain vote for their 
party. 

Next morning he received a visit 
from a gentleman whom I cannot in 
any way particularize or describe, ex- 
cept by observing that I believe him 
to be a man whose consummate tact is 
onlv equalled by his utter want of prin- 
ciple. 

The purport of the visit was, in plain 
English, to offer him a bribe ; but I 
must try and give some faint idea of 
the glossings by which he varnished 
the proposal. 

He began by assuring him of his 
respect for his character and talents — 
he told him that he had learned with 
great regret that his father's circum- 
stances made it expedient for him to 
have the command of a littlfe money ; 
and concluded by telling him that to 
the amount of a few hundred pouuds he 
could manage to accommodate him. 

Crawford’s astonishment w'as great 
indeed. He thought it was a mira- 
culous answer to his prayer. In the 
fulness of his heart he told his visitor 
all his circumstances, and with tears in 
his eyes he asked the loan of .£200. 

His visitor acquiesced ; “ but,* added 
he, “ I can only manage it on one con- 
dition, that you vote for Mr. Peverill.” 

** What do you mean, sir ?” asked 
Crawford, indignantly, who began to 
be suspicious of the designs of the 
offer. 

“ Only this, my dear young friend,” 
replied nis visitor ; “ that the person 
who would enable me to do this for 
you, is a man of very violent political 
prejudices. At another time I know 


he could do this for a young man of 
your character and talents, no matter 
what his political opinions might be ; 
but just now he is so much excited 
on the subject of this election that his 
prejudices prevent his better feelings, 
when he heard of your want of suc- 
cess in a quarter where you deserved 
very different treatment, he said you 
should not want the money, but,” con- 
tinued the visitor, “ he added, with an 
oath, that he would not serve any one 
w ho voted against his friend Peverill.” 

Crawford inquired the name of his 
unknown friend. 

This, however, was a secret — the 
gentleman w r as one of those who 

M d« good by stealth, 
and blush to find it fame.** 

Craw ford refused the offer on these 
terms. His visitor argued with him, 
and endeavoured to reason away his 
prejudices against emancipation — the 
other continued steadfast, and they 
parted — his visitor telling Crawford 
that if before the election he changed 
his mind, he could at any time have 
the money. 

And, although he then sternly re- 
jected the offer, the visit left Crawrford 
puzzled and even undecided. I have 
said enough to let my readers see that 
his prejudice or his reasons against 
emancipation were of a religious cha- 
racter. He fancied that it would be a 
national sin to admit the professors of 
a false religion to the legislature. He 
began to examine the grounds of 
this opinion ; an opinion which he 
now, for the first time, remembered he 
had never deliberately formed, but 
taken on trust from the prejudices of 
education. He thought of all the 
good and enlightened men who had 
advocated the opposite side of the 
question, and he began to think that 
the measure they supported could not 
be so very bad ; its adoption would 
certainly tend to promote that peace and 
goodwill which it was the first object 
of Christianity to inculcate. Besides, 
why should he decide his vote by any 
such consideration — why should not lie 
vote for the candidate of the greatest 
talent — the man best qualified In intel- 
lect and eloquence to be the represen- 
tative of a University, and leave it then 
to his judgment to decide on all mea- 
sures of a legislative character; and 
after all, what influence could his one 
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solitary vote have upon the determina- 
tion of a great national question — it 
was' absurd to suppose it, and if so, 
why regulate his vote by the oue con- 
sideration of its dim and indistinct 
bearings on that question ? 

All this, and much more, passed in 
rapid succession through his mind. 
He could not, too, but feel that the 
ties of filial duty — of family affection 
were far more binding in their warm 
and living links that were twined 
round his heart, than the cold and 
distant speculations of political right. 
To what holier purpose could a son 
employ his franchise than to extricate 
a father from embarrassment — perhaps 
from ruin ? 

But all these arguments could not 
satisfy his mind — he felt that he was 
doing wrong in voting against his con- 
science — he thought then of his prayer 
— his challenge to Providence, and he 
imagined that in the offer, came the 
answer — contending emotions tore his 
breast. 

1 have said that his religious impres- 
sions assumed a shape which some would 
call superstition. Perhaps many would 
designate thus a strange confidence 
that his prayer could not be unan- 
swered. He* said, himself that from 
the moment he had uttered the words, 
he had an assurance that could not be 
uuheeded. u 1 had dared to throw 
myself upon the faithfulness of God” — 
these were the bold words in which he 
himself expressed his feeling, M and I 
know that I could not be deceived.” 

And this feeling carried him so far, 
that he entertaiued an assurance that 
yet before the day of election, some 
unseen source should supply his wants. 
M It was strange," he said, “ how this 
impression Clung to me. I then be- 
gan to look upon the offer but as a 
trial, — and everv step that I heard 
upon the stairs l fancied was the step 
of some unknown messenger, come to 
reward my fidelity to what was right.” 

In a state of such nervous excite- 
ment did he pass those few days; all 
through them he was like a person 
under the influence of opium. His 
eyes were restless,— even at night, 
when he lay down he did not sleep ; 
indistinct visions passed before nis 
eyes, and strange waking dreams 
steeped, as it were, his senses in a 
trance, — they were hours of bitter suf- 


fering, — his nerves were strung to the 
highest pitch of a species of wild en- 
thusiasm. 

All this time he said he never 
thought of prayer, although his mad- 
ness, for inadm ss it was, had so much 
of a religious turn. Once, he said, he 
ojiened nis Bible, and his eye rested 
on the words, u Shall we do evil that 
good may come he closed the volume 
and put it away. 

And the morning of the election 
came, and the unknown messenger of 
relief had not arrived, — but his former 
visitor was more true. A card, drop- 
ped in his letter-box, reminded him of 
the offer, and told him it was still open. 
He now endeavoured to persuade him- 
self that this offer was the answer to 
his prayer. A strange fancy, too, 
seized him ; he thought that he was 
destined to act a part on the theatre of 
the world, — he thought thut he must 
rid himself, for this, of the numerous 
prejudices of his childhood ; and the 
sufferings of the last few days had all 
this for their end, — to prepare him for 
the arena of an enlightened age, this 
could be the only object of all the 
scenes by which he had been tried. 
It was his destiuy that brought him to 
this act, and it was in vain to resist. 
He had seen, too, something of the 
hollowness of those who held the prin- 
ciples to which he had been attached. 
He remembered the profaneness of 
Sir Richard, — his sneer at Protestant- 
ism — at religion, — “and," he exclaimed 
indignantly, “ is it for such principles 
that 1 should sacrifice myself— shall I 
be one of the fools that value princi- 
ple ? Shall 1 belong to the humbug- 
ged mob, and ruin my prospects tor 
the benefit of the leaders ?” 

Enough, — he w’as decided. He 
went straight to the room in College 
where the card had informed him be 
could sec his visitor. Twice was his 
hand raised to knock at the door,— 
and twice he turned away. Perhaps 
he might never have had resolution 
enough to make the third attempt, but 
accident made it unnecessary, — the door 
opened, and the person he sought pre- 
sented himself. He entered the 
rooms, and in a few minutes he had 
received the £200, and signed a pro- 
mise to vote for Mr. Peverill. He 
returned to his rooms, and sent the 
.€200 to hfe father. Something like a 
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feeling of joy passed through his 
heart as he sealed the letter. 

My readers already have heard of 
his conduct at the hustings. A few 
words more will bring the history up 
to that evening. 

After he had given his vote he went 
again in quest of the person from 
whom he had received the money, — 
he imagined that he was to sign a 
bond for its repayment. The other 
stared when he pressed it. He seem- 
ed to have forgotten the artifice by 
which he had disguised his purpose. 

“ I suppose your friend will require 
this,* said Crawford, coldly. 

The other laughed outright. Craw- 
ford became confused. 

“ Never offer security to pay a debt 
until you are asked for it. Remember 
that, as the advice of one older than 
yourself, Mr. Crawford ; and when my 
friend asks you for the money, Til 
promise you’ll pay him. But I hope 
you know enough to keep your own 
counsel. I told you my friend did not 
wish these things known and he 
laughed again. 

“ Sir,” said Crawford, “ I took the 
money intending to repay it.” 

“ No doubt,” said the other, in a pe- 
culiar tone, that was very far from ex- 
pressing the absence of doubt ; “ and 
you will keep it, now, with the same.” 

“ Come, Mr. Crawford,” said he, 
seeing him confused, “ we need have 
no more of this. Keep your own 
counsel, and I’ll keep mine. You 
need not pretend ray friend has lent 
you the money. You understand me. 
You will offend him by talking of it.” 

Crawford felt his heart sinking, and 

a blue mist floated before his eyes 

“ Am I to understand,” said he, “ that 
this money was a bribe ?” 

“ No! no !” replied the other, “not 
at all ; you only got it to vote for Mr. 
Peverill. That is, my friend lent it to 
you, Mr. Crawford, — but all I can say is 
this,” lowering his voice to a whisper, 
“the less you say about it the better, for 
an ill-natured world might perhaps say 
that you were bribed ; so be silent.” 

It happened that just at that instant 
I crossed the courts to speak to the 
gentleman with whom he talked ; there 
was a laugh on my countenance as I 
approached them, and this it was that 
assured him that I was privy to the 
transaction. 


In an agony of mind he retired 
to his rooms, — he felt himself a dis- 
graced and degraded man. Strange 
to say it was then, first, that he became 
conscious of the true nature of the 
transaction. Poor, simple soul, he 
had believed the story of the friend, 
and all his struggles had been because 
he was about to vote contrary to bis 
abstract conviction ; but he had never 
looked upon himself as bribed. But 
now the truth was before him, and he 
wondered at his own simplicity. He 
saw through all the artifices that per- 
haps had been not meant to deceive 
him — but only a decent formulary for 
the base proposition, — an artifice, like 
that of the man who hands a woman 
the purse that is to be the purchase of 
her honor, and tells her she had drop- 
ped it. And he had sold his vote, his 
conscience, his country, his religion. He 
had also himselfbeensold like the mean- 
est venal thing. Bitterly did he curse his 
folly — his destiny. Ay, destiny must 
bear the blame of all ; stern, relentless 
destiny, that with unpitying hand had 
rolled him onward to his fate. 

As he sat in his room he heard the 
shouts of the students, as they drew 
the carriage of the defeated candidate 
through the courts — these shouts rent 
the heart of the apostate. 

Darkness came, as it had the former 
evening, when he felt it like a veil to 
hide him from misery ; but far bit- 
terer was the feeling with which he 
now felt himself cower beneath it, to 
hide him from his shame. All the 
philosophy of the morning was gone ; 
all the lofty speculations about the 
guiding of destiny were vanished, and 
instead of them all there stood before 
him the simple and the damning truth, 
that he was a bribed apostate. 

And all this remorse, all this feeling 
of self-degradation was excited by the 
discovery, that the money, for which 
he acted against his convictions, was 
not a loan, but a gift. He had recon- 
ciled his conscience to the one, — he 
abhorred himself. Alas ! alas ! how 
many shrink from sin when she shows 
herself in her nakedness, who yet can 
woo her deformity when she throws 
over it the most transparent veil. 

It was in such a state of mind as I 
have described, that I found poor Ar- 
thur under the corridore that evening. 
I remained with him, in his rooms, until 
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the watches of the night had sped 
well nigh the morning. 1 never will 
forget that night. 1 nave attempted 
to note down the substance of what he 
told me. I think 1 have preserved all 
the facts. But, I pray that 1 may ne- 
ver again witness agonies of mind such 
as 1 saw in the silent and long hours 
of that night. 

The terrible impression on his mind 
was, that he had sold his religion. He 
dwelt much on the strange imagining 
that a temptation to guilt could be an 
answer to his prayer. He often re- 
peated the words, 44 God sent them 
strong delusion that they should be- 
lieve a lie.” His heated fancy now 
took a dismal shape, and conjured up 
the terrible imagining that God bad 
abandoned him to the evil one. 

Poor Crawford ! I have yet much 
to add to the chapter of his — shall I 
call it crime ? — but 1 feel that 1 have 


already trespassed long enough on the 
attention of my readers. Next month, 
if they are not tired of my tedious- 
ness, 1 hope to present them with the 
completion of the picture of which I 
have drawn the first and perhaps the 
darkest lines. 

One word, however, before I lay 
down my pen. I never could discover 
the source from which the bribe came: 
but this I know, that the whole trans- 
action took place without the know- 
ledge, or even the suspicion of Mr. 
Peverill. He absolutely and entirely 
knew nothing of it 1 could not but 
mention this. There is little chance 
perhaps, that any one will rightly de- 
cipher the name by which I nave dis- 
guised my former friend ; but I state 
this fact, even for my own satisfaction, 
in fairness to one, the memory of 
whose character 1 still respect 


WHAT IS A RADICAL ? 


This will perhaps appear to many a 
superfluous questiou. We are inclined 
nevertheless to believe that it is one of 
considerable consequence at the present 
stage of, what is certainly a more than 
incipient revolution. Part of its im- 
portance at present arises from the 
manner in which it involves the con- 
sideration of the essential attributes and 
characteristics of the other principal 
political parties. 

In order to estimate fairly the value 
of this enquiry under the existing state 
of things, it will be uecessary to take a 
cursory view of that state of things. — 
As we have from time to time express- 
ed our opinions of the character of the 
present and prospects of future politics, 
we shall not here enter into any detail 
of past measures or occurrences, but 
confine ourselves to such a general 
view of them as bears upon and illus- 
trates our present subject. 

The safest, indeed the only safe and 
accurate way to judge of the existing 
state of political events is to view them 
as forming part of a series of effects and 
causes reciprocally acting, not merely 
by their direct operation in conferring 


power on persons forwarding particu- 
lar designs, but in their perhaps yet 
more important influence on the feelings 
and minds of society. It is this which 
constitutes the effect of what is called 
44 public opinion" upon the public. It 
would certainly be absurd to speak of 
the effect of an opinion of an individual 
upon his own opinion ; but there is no 
such solecism in speaking of the effect of 
public opinion on the opinion of the 
public ; for public opinion, in its common 
acceptation, is little more than a mere 
word, used as an engine by design- 
ing innovators, and as a shield by 
time-serving, expediency statesmen. 
Public opinion, in its practical defini- 
tion, is in fact nothing more in general 
than that which each man thinks to be the 
opinion of all whom he does not know. 
Whence then does this supposition in 
the mind of each man arise ? The 
answer is of an importance at this mo- 
ment which we fear will not be disco- 
vered till too late ; till the period, which 
may not be far distant, when a headlong 
revolution, forcing forward the true 
sentiments of individuals, as a convul- 
sion display? the muscles, will discover 
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to each man that what he has supposed 

supposed of him ; and that h^? eacii 
known the real opinion of the rest, in- 
stead of taking it at the word of wicked 
demagogues, unprincipled ministers, or 
even the leaders of his own party, the 
evil would have been averted without 
almost a contest. When men see a 
number of measures, having one visible 
tendency and object, successfully intro- 
duced by men who profess to be guided 
by public opinion, they naturally sup- 
pose that that opinion is really favour- 
able to such measures ; and if they also 
see that these measures are only part 
of a system, they infer that the future 
acts are also called for by public opi- 
nion. They seldom reflect that these 
men would assert the same although 
that opinion were directly opposed to 
them ; and that the public seldom pos- 
sess the means, and yet more seldom 
the inclination, to display their senti- 
ments ; for of course we do not honor 
with that name the offscourings and 
scum of society, who constitute trades’ 
unions. 

We repeat that the idea of what 
public opinion is, which exists in the 
mind of each individual, receives its 
origin from a combined view of a series 
of public acts, the assertions of the op- 
posite party, and the admissions of the 
leaders of his own. Let each man, 
however, remember, that these public 
acts, assertions, and admissions, might 
every one take place equally well in 
sheer defiance of his opinion, as well as 
of that of almost all wnom he esteems ; 
and that therefore as far as his experi- 
ence goes they may as well be in defi- 
ance of that of the rest of the influen- 
tial portion of society ; for let him also 
remember that the same or similar ob- 
stacles occurred to prevent the disap- 
probation of others, as well as his, from 
amounting to active ami successful re- 
sistance, or even a visible desire to re- 
sist. This idea, respecting what is the 
public opinion at auy period, if erro- 
neous, can only be dispelled by an able, 
or at least a fearless leader, who, setting 
before his eyes the broad principle of 
right and wrong, and wholly regardless 
of temporary popularity, going on the 
simple rule that everything which is right 
should be vigorously supported, and 
everything that is not right be fearlessly 
and unyieldingly resisted to the death, 


[Sept. 

and discarding absolutely from his 
councils, the hollow and really falla- 
cious, and short-sighted doctrine of 
temporary expediency, would rather 
fail m the endeavour to uphold the 
right, than postpone his fall, or even 
avert it, were it possible so to do, by 
even a temporary and partial admis- 
sion of what is wrong. Such a leader 
will certainly not so readily attain 
power, and will not at first possess so 
extensive a party ; but when attained, 
his power will be secure, and he really 
possesses the active and sincere, though 

not the apparent bulk of that party. 

It is of very little consequence to a 
leader what is the opinion of the indo- 
lent mass of society ; especially if he 
be secure, as such a man would be of 
the respect of all. This w r as remark- 
ably illustrated in the ca3e of William 
Pitt. At the time when Pitt headed 
the torrent of revolutionary principles 
in this empire for the first time, he 
braved it in defiance of public opinion. 
He did not add fuel to the flame by 
saying, 44 1 fear we must concede that 
point,’* and “the feeling of the people 
demands the admission of this mea- 
sure.** He did not dishearten the zeal 
and demoralize the principles of his 
few adherents by informing them that 
they would be obliged to acquiesce 
now in measures which they had for- 
merly denounced as unconstitutional 
and ui\ju«t. He simply said that he 
did not believe that the nation was so 
much in error as it was said to be ; that 
he was sure it only wanted time and 
opportunity to shew its right feeling; 
and that to give it that time and op- 
portunity, he was ready to set at abso- 
lute and uncompromising defiance, the 
infuriated attacks of a baffled House of 
Commons. 

Let us however return to our pro- 
posed enquiry, and examine the de- 
signs and principles of that class, who, 
for some years back, have actually talked 
the nation into the belief that they have 
public opinion on their side. 

In endeavouring to analyse the prin- 
ciples of these gentry, w'e certainly 
shall not be guided by the accounts 
which they furnish to us themselves of 
their general character, but shall, con- 
trary to the modern improved system, 
be so hard-hearted as to judge them by 
their actions. The genuine Radical is 
not an object of contempt, because he 
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is perfectly consistent ; and moreover, 
he is an unavoidable ingredient in 
every human society. This may ap- 
pear a paradox ; but it is not on that 
account the less true. Laws are ne- 
cessary in every human society ; and 
the Radical, in each society, being that 
individual who endeavours to pull down 
whatever is instituted, is the necessary 
object of the coercive action of these 
laws. The only distinction between 
the common criminal and the Radical 
is, that what the former does in detail, 
in practice, under the influence of tem- 
porary passion, the latter endeavours, 
in the wholesale, from theory, actuated 
by that most natural hatred of superi- 
ority, which experience has lon£ since 
shewn to be as irreconcilable with the 
social well-being of this world, as it 
has been awfully testified by the fate of 
the fallen spirits, to be with the in- 
stitutions of the next 

The fair way to discover what is the 
native character and effect of the prin- 
ciples of any body of men is to examine 
what would be the state of society under 
which they could rest satisfied and ap- 
proving. * Adapting this rule, and ap- 
plying it to the case before us, it be- 
comes obvious that political parties 
must be divided into three classes 
Conservatives, Intended- Conservatives, 
and Radicals. The first proposing to 
stand still where we are ; the second 
to stand still at some future and in- 
tended stage ; and the last not to do so 
at all. We are not speaking of the 
multifarious conflicting varieties and 
shades of opinion by which in indivi- 
duals these classes merge into each 
other, and which only tend to prevent 
or render difficult of attainment, a clear 
understanding of their real characters 
as parties. We mean only to describe 
the great and distinguishing features 
of these classes. 

The danger to be apprehended, re- 
sults, not from the pro[>ortion of these 
classes to each other, but from the 
manner in which the varying theories 
of the individuals in the second class 
have blended them together. It is ob- 
vious that this variety can only exist 
in this class, as neither of the others 
admit of degrees. It is true that this 
is theoretical reasoning, but it is fre- 
quently necessary to resort to theory 
to trace where and how practice varies 
from it. We are to be understood. 


therefore, at present to be speaking of 
the pure Conservative, and pure Radi- 
cal, and to include every other under 
the description of those who intend at 
some future stage to be Conservative ; 
using the word iu its present significa- 
tion. 

If then we suppose that each mem- 
ber of that intermediate class has fixed 
in his own mind some one point beyond 
which he will not go in tlic march of 
what is called “ Reform,” it is manifest 
that every day must add to the Conser- 
vative ranks a number of men who 
have reached their particalar “ Ultima 
Thule” of innovation ; and that finally 
there must exist but two parties, the 
pure Conservatives and pure Radi- 
cals ; or in other words, we arrive at a 
conclusion, which we would urge on 
the attention of our Whig readers ; that 
the sole question for the consideration 
of any one who does not profess ultra- 
radical designs, is not, whether he shall 
ever become, but when he shall become 
a Conservative. 

On the statement we have made, it 
would appear that as we progressed in 
reforming — (or rather, for we love our 
own native language too well to Btand 
by coolly and witness the fate of one 
alter another of its important terms, 
consigned to infamy, and virtually ex- 
pelled from its legitimate office, by being 
adopted as a cloak by an unprincipled 
faction, we would at once employ the 
phrase which is the only just one, and 
substitute deforming for reforming) — as 
we progressed in deforming, we would 
daily acquire new strength from the 
accession of numbers who were satisfied 
that they had deformed sufficiently, and 
would wish to go no farther. Such 
would be the natural conclusion from 
the statement we have made above ; 
but we have already said that we were 
arguing on theory. The theory we had 
in this instance proceeded upon, w'as 
that human beings were that cool, ra- 
tional, and considerate class of crea- 
tures, which Dr. Wade, Mr. Taylor, 
and Lord Brougham, tell them that 
they are ; and which, unfortunately for 
this honored triumvirate, and the vanity 
of the species, reason, revelation, and 
experience, demonstrate that they are 
not. But, before we part with this 
theory, we must observe that even if 
this steady accession of numerical 
strength were to be acquired by the 
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Conservative body, it would yet be ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether what was 
so gained would iu any degree compen- 
sate the power and advantage given to 
the other party, not only by the mea- 
sures actually passed, but by the diffi- 
culty of choosing a point on which to 
make a determined and final stand. 

The fact, however, is, that all such 
calculations founded upon the rational- 
ity of mankind are fallacious ; and that 
we constantly see persons w*ho set out 
with the determination of stopping at 
the third or fourth step in the deform- 
ing line, driven forward to the tenth 
and twentieth, by exactly the same rea- 
soning as that which induces the jaded 
donkey to make an exertion every two 
or three minutes, to gain, by trotting 
forward before its tormentor, a moment 
to rest It is true that we do see mul- 
titudes coming over to what is called the 
conservative party, but it is also true 
that this party, instead of becoming 
stronger in consequence, seems, if it be 
not an absurdity so to speak of Conser- 
vatism, to belosing the spiritand energy 
of its character, and becoming less Con- 
servative in proportion as it is carried 
down the inclined plane of revolution. 
The reason of this is, that this acces- 
sion of numbers is not produced by 
many individuals having attained that 
stage at which they had proposed to 
themselves to stop, but from tneir hav- 
ing been partially undeceived by the 
progress of events, and the develop- 
ment of the designs of their associates, 
and thoroughly alarmed at discovering 
that they have left the level ground, 
and are hurrying down a slope of in- 
creasing steepness and terminated only 
in utter ruin. Hence it is, that they 
add only that species of strength, if 
such it can be called, to the party to 
whom they fly for succour, that a routed 
vanguard does to the army on which it 
falls back, and while they add numeri- 
cal force, much more than compensate 
it by introducing faint-heartedness and 
disunion. 

Do we then propose to discard these 
mature converts ? Far otherwise. Let 
them be hailed with the arms of fel- 
lowship. But we do mean to warn our 
brother Conservatives of the imminent 
danger which awaits them, of having 
the purity of their principles corrupted, 
the simplicity of those principles con- 
founded, and their strength enervated. 


by the introduction of the hollow, 
heartless, impotent, doctrine of tempo- 
rary expediency. We would call upon 
them to reflect that it is more than 
probable that these converts will bring* 
along with them the tainted maxima 
which so long detained them in the 
opposite ranks. 

We must take care lest our reception 
of our newallies may creates disposition 
on our parts to compromise our prin- 
ciples, as a species of sacrifice to hos- 
pitality. We would call on them to 
remember that these men have come 
over to us, not because we did f but 
because we did not , desert our principles. 
In fact, every sacrifice of principle on 
our part, so far from accelerating, really 
retards such conversions ; inasmuch as 
it not only diminishes the consistency 
of our character, but is taken by the 
other parties as an admission that they 
were in the right. 

We have before stated that an in- 
quiry as to the essential attributes 
of Radicalism, would necessarily lead 
us briefly to examine those of the other 
parties. 

The ministers and agents of the 
house of Stuart acted a similar part to 
that taken by the present government, 
but with more pardonable, because 
more sincere views. The approaching 
danger of revolution called forth the 
Conservative portion of the nation, 
who were at length compelled to ex- 
pel the reigning family, in order to pre- 
serve the constitution unaltered in 
church and state. The attachment of 
such a party is not to men, but to prin- 
ciples. Having done this, and taken 
certain steps to prevent innovation, 
they retired from the scene, and are 
recorded in history under the title of 
the “ Old Whigs,” as the steady, high- 
principled defenders of pure religion. 
A party, such as this, can only be fully 
brought forward when the ministers of 
the day pursue a course similar to that 
adopted by James the Second. It is 
not, however, a subject of surprise to 
any w f ho consider the character of 
human nature, that the resistance made 
by these great and good men to the 
acts of a government which avowed 
itself the patron of superstition, infi- 
delity, dissenterism, in short, every 
thing and any thing opposed to true 
religion, should afterwards have been 
claimed as a pretext and example by 
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Utose who prided themselves upon 
giving wav to the strongest and worst 
passion or fallen human nature, that 
passion to which the fall was itself at- 
tributable, the desire to resist superior 
power. Accordingly, after the lapse 
of something more than a century, we 
find two parties in the State with titles 
similar, but characters and objects 
wholly different. We find a Whig 
party patronizing superstition and irre- 
iigion, and busily engaged in projecting 
alterations in the constitution, while 
the Tories appear struggling to resist 
their attempts. The cause of this curi- 
ous phenomenon is simple. Looking 
merely to the part taken by these two 
great parties relatively to the Croton 
and reigning family, at the period of 
the revolution, those in latter times 
who opposed the Crown adopted the 
title of Whigs, and its supporters that 
of Tories ; wholly overlooking the 
motives and the results of a similar 
conduct on the part of the old parties 
of the same names. The old Tories 
supported, and the old Whigs opposed 
the Crown, in its endeavours, not to 
preserve and keep inviolate the con- 
stitution, even at the risk of retaining 
occasionally what had become an 
abuse, and venerating what, perhaps, 
was obsolete or even injurious ; no, 
but in its systematic, restless, and 
varied attempts to alter that constitu- 
tion. The spirit of the old Whi^s was 
the purest Conservatism, and that of 
the ancient Tories thorough-bred re- 
volution. That of their modern suc- 
cessors is precisely opposite. It may 
not be improbable that the recurrence 
of similar circumstances to those which 
produced the revolution of 1688 , may 
restore to their right owners these 
misapplied titles, and induce the Con- 
servative party, coming forward like 
their forefathers to resist to the death 
in defence of true religion and liberty, 
to resume the venerable title of “Whig," 
consecrated by the lives of statesmen 
who gloried in proving the connexion 
of religion and politics, and to whom 
it was a law of untemitted observance, 
that the first test of the expediency of 
a measure was its accordance with the 
interests of religion and morality, and 
with the declared'will of the Almighty; 
while the epithet of Tory may once 
more be bound with -the burning brand 
of infamy on the foreheads of that 


faction who, indifferent to every con- 
sideration but the love of power and 
hatred of pure religion, pollute the 
seat of government, and pervert its in- 
fluence to tbe encouragement of the 
worst classes of society, and the forma- 
tion of the unhallowed union of popery, 
latitudinarianism, and infidelity, against 
the pure Protestant Christianity of this 
empire. Such a restoration of these 
far-famed party titles to their right 
owners may not be improbable, or far 
distaut ; but it can be of little conse- 
quence under what name the Conser^ 
vative strength of the empire is united. 
The only way in which this question 
now comes before us is, that it affords 
a facility for ascertaining tbe distin- 
guishing characteristics of the two 
parties we have noticed. We have 
seen that the leading principle and 
operation of the old Whigs was re- 
sistance to all encroachments on the 
rights, institutions, and liberties of the 
constitution in Church and State: and 
these encroachments were at that 
period threatened and attempted by 
the agents, and under the personal di- 
rection of the monarch. Accordingly 
we only read of a contest between 
Whigs and Tories , terminating in the 
glorious triumph of the former, aud 
the preservation of the Constitution 
from all attacks on that quarter. In 
later years, however, while the two 
old parties, from the circumstances 
already stated, became confounded 
together, a new one appeared under 
the name of “ Radical Reformer*,” 
threatening similar dangers to the 
Constitution from a different source, 
and in consequence demanding the 
energetic exertions of the old Whigs 
for their extinction. But we have seen 
that the old Whigs had ceased as a 
party to exist ; or rather that tbe go- 
vernment being conducted on their 
Conservative principles, there was no 
occasion for them to come forward ; 
and their only operation being in sup- 
port of the throne, they bad gradually 
acquired the title of Tories. As was 
to be naturally expected, this new 
party was received with open arms by 
that faction now called Whigs, from 
their opposition to the government, 
bein£ Conservative, and formerly de- 
nominated Tories from their support 
of the government, being revolutionary. 
Permanent danger to the Constitution 
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from a democratic party, is a feature 
of comparatively modem occurrence 
in British history. “ The Common- 
wealth.” it is true, was a triumph of 
this party ; but it was no more than 
one of those ferocious plunges pro- 
duced by resistance to the despotism 
which was reared on the ruins of the 
feudal system. The Crown was the 
only quarter from whence, during the 
greatest part of our history, danger 
seemed to threaten our Constitution. 
That, however, which originated in the 
necessity of preserving the liberty of 
the subject, ultimately converted liberty 
into license — more fatal to true liberty 
than even despotism itself. That 
danger to the liberty of the subject, 
which was in former ages produced by 
the conventional authority of an indi- 
vidual, has arisen in later times from 
the physical force of a multitude. It 
is obvious that the Conservative body 
of the empire must be equally opposed 
to both. From this period we find 
three parties in the nation. The Con- 
servatives, resolved to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution in Church 
and State ; the Radicals, detesting all 
institutions, and revolting agaiust all 
authority and order ; and the Liberals 
or modern Whigs, following the steps 
of the old Tories, actuated by love of 
power, and dislike to purity of religion, 
and indifferent in the choice of means 
for the gratifications of these feelings. 
Hence it is that we see this latter class 
noisy in denouncing corruption and 
favoritism when out of office, and 
shameless in their adoption when in 
power. Hence it is that we find them 
the patrons, at the same time, of super- 
stition and infidelity, of popery and 
dissenterism ; the zealous and untiring 
encouragers of every thing rotten in 
the state of every Denmark. 

We are too frequently disposed to 
imagine that, in what are called ab- 
stract questions, men are actuated by 
the exercise of reason in their choice 
of a party. We would be much nearer 
to truth if we asserted that the general 
guide adopted by them on such occa- 
sions was passion or temper. For in- 
stance, the respectful, well educated 
but ardent character, as well as the 
strict and stern disciplinarian, are both 
naturally Conservatives ; while the 
violent, the profligate, the uncontrol- 
lable, are as naturally Radicals ; and 


the cold, the heartless, the quiet liber- 
tine, the decorous latitudinarian, the 
calculating speculator, and the weak 
slave of popularity, congratulate them- 
selves and each other on being “ Libe- 
rals.” We do not mean to say that all 
the members of these parties come 
under any one of the classes now 
stated. We merely state it as, we 
think, an incontrovertible fact, that 
such characters as we have described 
have a natural tendency to join those 
parties. Liberalism has an obvious 
tendency to gratify the pride of intel- 
lect in one mind, and to arm another 
against the unpleasant truths of re- 
ligion ; while Radicalism is equally 
fitted to gratify the envious hatred of 
superiority, and hostility to authority, 
so natural, not merely to men, but to 
those who once were angels. 

We have before remarked, that the 
best way of ascertaining the true cha- 
racter of a political party, is to ex- 
amine the state of things under which 
that party would voluntarily pile their 
arms, as no longer actively necessary ; 
or in other words, that state which 
they fully approve as perfect. In some 
cases this is easily ascertained ; but in 
others it is necessary to compare a 
series of sentiments and acts, in order 
to discover that ultimate goal of a 
party which its members would scarcely 
dare to avow, perhaps even to them- 
selves. It is also to be remembered, 
that so great is the inconsistency of 
mankind that numbers soothe their con- 
sciences in supporting a party, by 
merely looking to the immediate mea- 
sure, and wilfully closing their eves to 
all future consequences. Men too 
frequently forget that every measure 
that is even introduced, whatever be 
its fate, directly or indirectly confers 
power, and upon some class of society 
who will probably use it to obtain 
more. It is then necessary to compare 
a series of acts and expressions of a 
party, in order to ascertain its ultimate 
object. 

It is fortunate for the Conservative 
party that, having been already at a 
most eventful period of British history 
called forward to testify their prin- 
ciples in the most solernu manner, no 
difficulty can exist in establishing what 
those principles really are. One grand 
principle, with its necessary conse- 
quence in theory and practice, forms 
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the leading characteristic, and may, 
indeed, as we have elsewhere stated, 
be deemed the essential attribute, as 
well of the old Whig, as of the modern 
Conservative, viz. the acknowledg- 
ment of the direct government of the 
Almighty, as well over nations as in- 
dividuals. The manifest consequences 
of this principle are, an uniform refe- 
rence to His expressed will, and a pri- 
mary attention to the interests of re- 
ligion ; and the natural results of these 
are high national honor, and inviolable 
national faith. 

It has been said that all allusioo to 
the will of the Deity has the appear- 
ance of cant, tends to smother argu- 
ment, and is at best needless. This 
has been said by tw'O classes ; the one 
those whose designs, at variance with 
His law, dare not submit to such an 
ordeal ; the other, those who have not 
moral courage to bear the ridicule of 
the former. We would ask these re- 
fined persons to look to the debates 
of former days, and tell us whether the 
calm, dignified, and statesmanlike 
speeches of the ancient Whigs, or the 
infidel vulgarity of our modern Humes 
and Roebucks, present the most tasteful 
and suitable model. And yet they will 
find that these departed leaders of 
the senate constantly referred their 
proposed measures to the only true 
standard of right and wrong ; that they 
were so uncivilized as to be wholly 
ignorant of the doctrine of expediency ; 
nay more, that they were repeatedly 
guilty of the bad taste of betraying 
that they w'ere Christians; and yet, 
that in spite of all these solecisms 
against good taste and polished man- 
ners — in spite of all these pitiable 
weaknesses, they were, what tne Al- 
mighty has pronounced that such 
statesmen shall be, and what our 
modern Laodiceans shall not be — suc- 
cessful. Yes ; successful in the work 
of preserving an empire — successful in 
the mighty task of arousing a nation 
to appeal even to arms in defence of 
her Constitution — successful in the yet 
more difficult duty of preventing the 
nation when so aroused from, even in 
the slightest instance, transgressing the 
bounds of true moderation. 

The true Conservative is he who is 
always at his post, ready to come for- 
ward and exert all his powers, moral 
and physical, in the defence of the 


Constitution in Church and State, and 
who is actuated in doing so by a high 
and imperative sense of civil and re- 
ligious duty. 

We have already observed that the 
old Whigs, having taken upon them to 
defend the constitution, even at the 
expense of expelling the reigning fa- 
mily ; certain persons in more modern 
times, imagining that opposition to the 
Crown was the essence of Whig prin- 
ciples, assumed to themselves the tide 
or Whigs, and quoted the example of 
those distinguished men as justifying 
them in opposing the Crown, not when 
it was attacking, but when it was de- 
fending, the Constitution. 

The Conservative party, then, are 
those, who, convinced that the consti- 
tution is, in its principles and details, 
eminently fitted to preserve the rights 
of all, by placing power only in the 
hands of those likely to use it for the 
enforcement of law, and maintenance 
•of pure religion, steadily oppose all 
innovations in that constitution. 

The Liberal party, as they call 
themselves, dissatisfied, from whatever 
motive, with the constitution, con- 
founding liberty with power, mistaking 
toleration for encouragement, restrict- 
ing their views of the rights of the 
subject to those agreeing with them in 
political sentiments, and confining 
their liberality to the rights and pro- 
perties of their opponents, institute a 
series of attacks upon the various de- 
tails of the constitution, in order to 
remove whatever is obnoxious to the 
prejudices or the designs of any of the 
endless varieties of religious or politi- 
cal dissent ; wholly forgetting, or wil- 
fully closing their eyes to the fact, that 
while they are converting the liberty 
of some into license, and the equal 
rights of others into power and domi- 
nion, they are endangering and im- 
pairing the liberties aud rights of the 
remainder, — nay of the whole. 

The successful opposition of these 
men, in some instances, and their pos- 
session of power in others, introduced 
upon the stage a third part}', who as- 
sumed to themselves the title of M Ra- 
dical Reformers.** Individuals of this 
class have always existed in every hu- 
man society, but they never can, in 
any well-regulated or peaceful state of 
things, be permitted to form an avow- 
ed party, however small or insignifi- 
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cant. Any nation in which they are 
allowed to rear their crest, as a faction, 
is progressing more or less rapidly in 
the current of revolution. 

The objects of this party may, in 
some degree, be collected from the 
name they have chosen, and may be 
simply stated to be, to unmake the 
whole frame of society from its very 
roots. Their favorite bond of union is 
the chimerical principle of the M natu- 
ral equality of mankind a theory 
exceedingly agreeable to the evil pro- 
pensities of our species, but which 
these gentry only apply to their supe- 
riors, while no class of society are so 
haughty as themselves towards those 
who are so unlucky as to be beneath 
them in rank. It is not necessary for 
us to occupy our pages with the refu- 
tation of this most absurd and long- 
since exploded doctrine. Suffice it to 
say, that not only no such state ever 
did exist ; inasmuch as mankind, being 
the descendants of one common pa- ■ 
rent, only advanced from a paternal to 
a patriarchal, and from a patriarchal to 
a social, inequality of rank : but in fact 
no such state could possibly, for one 
hour, exist ; for, were any number of 
human beings placed in such a state, 
the great inequality of their mental 
and bodily powers would almost in- 
stantly produce as great, and in a 
short time a much greater, variety of 
ranks than exist in any social system. 
This is, however, the favorite maxim 
of those who call themselves “ Radi- 
cals i* and, as may be naturally sup- 
posed, leads to many most vital conse- 
quences. The most important of these 
is, perhaps, that though the Conserva- 
tive is at rest when the constitution is 
free from danger, and the Liberal is 
comparatively quiet when in posses- 
sion of the loaves and fishes of office, 
unless he feels that his tenure of them 
depends on the favour of the infidel 
and the papist ; yet there is no stale 
in which the Radical can voluntarily 
relinquish agitation ; no state in which 
he could be a contented or a safe mem- 
ber of any society. 

Thus, as the allegiance of nations 
as well as of individuals, to the direct 
government and expressed will of the 
Almighty, is the solid basis of true 
Conservatism, and the shuffling doc- 
trine of temporary expediency, and 
submission to the errors of the majo- 
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rity, are the favourite maxims of the 
Liberal ; so, the Shibboleth of Radi- 
calism is the notion of the natural 
equality of mankind. 

It is obvious that a practice so uni- 
versal among mankind as that of form- 
ing a social system, must have had 
some origin in reason and necessity. 
Now, the one simple source of this 
ractice was the sense of the utter, 
opeless, and irremediable misery 
which would result from being always 
subject to the attacks of those who 
considered every exertion of mind or 
body, every accession of property, 
every source of happiness, nay, even 
the respect paid to superior virtue, as 
a treasonable infringement of the “ na- 
tural equality of mankind.” To put 
down Radicalism is therefore the first 
end and object of every system of so- 
cial order. 

It is in vain to suppose that a Radi- 
cal is only opposed to the British con- 
stitution in particular. He is really 
the enemy of all constitutions what- 
ever. It is remarkable that he is also 
proportionably turbulent and danger- 
ous in the more democratic forms of 
g-overnment ; and not without reason, 
since those systems which, to a certain 
degree, acknowledge his existence and 
principles, have least right, to prevent 
his interference. In a perfectly well- 
balanced system, the Radical is not 
permitted to show himself, and his ex- 
istence is demonstrated only by those 
occasional violations of the laws, whe- 
ther of God or man, which are caused 
by the more violent, vindictive, or en- 
vious passions. But when, by any 
means, the democratic portion of a 
constitution obtains more than its due 
weight or power, the Radical begins 
to put out his horns — to seek out his 
fellows — to assume method in his mad- 
ness — to throw out sentiments and 
theories calculated to put a fair and 
plausible front upon his designs, and 
to mislead the unwary and attract the 
discontented. He soon forms a party ; 
and, as any theories will find sup- 
porters, even among those whose rank 
and station should have taught them 
better ; the party, by degrees, embra- 
ces many whose general moral cha- 
racter and respectable station confers 
upon it a fictitious worth, which its 
real principles and objects could not 
venture to claim. 
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We have been speaking, let it be 
observed, of the pure Radical party. 
We have already stated, that with res- 
pect to individuals, there exists every 
shade of opinion, and every variety of 
inconsistency between the thorough- 
bred Radical and the ultra Tory. But 
as it would be a hopeless task to enter 
into all the modes of self-deception by 
which men imagine that they can go a 
certain length in revolution, and yet 
stop exactly where they please, we 
shall confine ourselves to the three 
great divisions under which the politi- 
cal partisans in this country may be 
arranged. 

Our moderate readers will exclaim 
against the word we have just used, — 
against classing Conservatives under 
the name of “ political partizans.” 
They will loudly protest, ** we are not 
partizans.” This is too frequently 
true ; but we think that a little reflec- 
tion will go far to satisfy them, that 
though it may be candid to confess, 
this, yet few things are less a subject 
to be proud of. Solon had a law, the 
purport of which was, that every man 
who in disturbed times was not a par- 
tizan, should be deemed a traitor, and 
an enemy to the state. We have high 
authority for saying that, in cases 
where religion is concerned, “ He that 
is not with us is against us." But in 
fact, the assertion that they arc not 
partizans is, strictly speaking, untrue ; 
or rather, is only true in a very limited 
and narrow acceptation. It may be 
true, that where only the interests of 
society, the welfare of the nation, the 
safety of true religion and pure mo- 
rality are concerned, they are not par- 
tizans ; they look on with calm and 
philosophic indifference ; or at best, 
are remarkable for their liberality and 
moderation : and that it is only when 
canvassing for an office for a re- 
lation, when betting on the horse or 
dog of a friend, discussing the skill of 
an actor, or the voice of a singer, ar- 
guing on the relative poetical rank of 
Scott and Byron, or tne superior fla- 
vour of pink and white champagne, — 
debating whether an avenue should be 
led round a particular hillock, or over 
it, or whether such a bonnet will suit a 
certain gown, that they are partizans. 
In every thing trifling, contemptible, 
or wrong ; in every thing vain, selfish, 
and personal ; in every thing that only 
Vol. VIII. 


refers to themselves, their passions, 
amusements, and follies, they, with a 
pretty blush and smile, confess that 
they are partizans. But, where the 
welfare of empires is at stake, — where 
the temporal and eternal happiuess or 
misery of thousands, nay, of whole 
generations, lies quivering on the 
verge of the precipice, — there they 
indignantly disclaim the unfashionable 
title of “ paitizan and are content 
with moderately wishing success to the 
right side. 

But no : we do them injustice : they 
do not mean to say that they have no 
preference for one party above ano- 
ther ; they only mean to say, that they 
dislike the word M partizan that it 
implies violence, intemperance, and 
bigotry. We admit that the word is 
used in this sense ; but it is clear that 
it has not, necessarily, any such mean- 
ing ; and that it has been per>ertcd to 
that sense by society. But why ? The 
answer is simple. The object of the 
strongest reprehension of the world- 
ling, and the most contemptuous com- 
passion of the fashionable, is zeal . 
The only thing that can render it even 
tolerable in the eyes of the former is, 
that its object should be selfish ; and 
in those of the latter, that it should be 
trifling. Hence it is, that the tide of 
society has run so high against the ex- 
pression of a strong sense of right and 
wrong, and especially against the con- 
nexion of these with political contests, 
that every word which expresses ac- 
tivity in the service of a political 
party, has been persecuted into the 
vocabulary of the condemned ; w'hile 
the worldling and the fashionable, by 
common consent, select as its proper 
examples all those who have brought 
disgrace upon it by its abuse, and wil- 
fully shut their eyes against all the 
brilliant line of partizans, by whose 
fervent zeal, intrepid scorn of ridicule, 
and unwearied calls to action, nations 
have been awakened from their fatal 
torpor, in time to avert impending 
ruin. 

But they will say that parties have 
always existed, and always prophesied 
immediate destruction to the state, if 
their views were not forthwith adopted. 
True : but on the other hand, these 
prophesied evils hax>e frequently hap- 
jyened The French fashionables were 
warned that they were in danger — and 
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they took snuff : — they were told that 
revolution was impending; that ra- 
pid changes were taking place in the 
frame of society, which were ail draw- 
ing towards one fearful point ; and 
they flitted with their fens and canes, 
and swore by their “ last case of Ean 
de Cologne, which, by the way, was 
reaUy genuine, for they bad got it from 
a friend on the spot,” that these alarm- 
ists were sadly tiresome. A few 
weeks saw them torn from the arms of 
their families to the axe of the execu- 
tioner : and their wives and daughters 
exposed to the ungoverned license of 
a demoniac rabble ; and then dragged 
at the chariot-wheels of the goddess 
of Reason, to be relieved from tempo- 
ral suffering by the bloody mercy of 
the guillotine. Again and again all 
the deepest horrors of revolution have 
taken place , regardless of the late and 
vain resistance of those who would 
not be aroused in time. 

But there is one answer to this ob- 
jection which will at least prove that, 
however it may excuse what is so 
falsely called moderation, in times 
when the constitution is only threat- 
ened ; no such palliation can be 
leaded now . They call on us to look 
ack on the length of time during 
which danger has been threatened and 
has not come. We call on them to 
look back, and mark that what were 
once threats, have been laftterly acts ; 
and we ask them to compare the pre- 
sent with the past, and to say whether 
an hour now aoes not contain as much 
change, as much radical innovation, as 
an age did formerly. We ask them, is 
not this a time to awake ? Is this a 
a gradual progress which they may 
sleep through. Do not the present 
changes bear the same relation to 
those of former days that the fearftd 
bounding of the rock down the face of 
the clilf does to the gentle progress 
with which ilm mountain stream had 
rolled it to the edge Of the precipice. 

In a word, we would call, as 
reason and as religion call, upon our 
fellow Protestants to consider that 
they are, that they ought to be, that 
they must be, partisans : and that the 
only thing they have to look to, is 
that their zeal be proportionate to the 
importance of the object to be attain- 
ed. A partizan may be violent, un- 
charitable, or corrupt ; but the apostles 
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themselves wire partisans, unwearied, 
uncompromising, unsparing, parting* ; 
while they loved mankind with the 
most fervent charity, they det e s ted 
and laboured to destroy their errors 
with unyielding bigotry. Let oer 
readers remember, that not lest exer- 
tion w expected from them in tine 
same cause g and that ail the ad vast *- 
tages of influence, example* w e al t h , 
and power are but talents com mi t ted 
to their charge, to be made use of im 
the service of the giver. We have 
already stated that pure conservatism 
acknowledged the direct connexion 
between politics and religion. It does 
not produce this connexion : it merely 
acknowledges mad acts consistent with, 
an inseparable connexion which, whe- 
ther acknowledged by men, or denied 
by them, has always, and will always 
exist. True ; it is not agreeable or 
amusing to perhaps the best regulated 
minds to mix in politics ; but let them 
beware of pronouncing that it is not 
a duty, bemuse it is not agreeable. 
They will say it raffles their minds 
and disturbs their tempers. This 
may be true ; but it is not attributable 
to any thing beyond human infirmity. 
There is nothing impossible or even 
difficult in a man or woman, actuated 
by a pure sense of duty, directing theiT 
influence and exerting their talents in 
support of men and measures which 
they deem likely directly or indirectly 
to promote the cause of true religion, 
and yet not only preserving but gready 
increasing, not their indolence, but their 
tranquillity of mind. And let them to- 
fleet what a glorious change would be 
effected in the tone and character of 
political parties and statesmen by the 
active and visible interference of such 
a body. We have long since stated 
our opinion that some such result wtH 
be effected by the present state of 
things : but we would ask our mode- 
rate friends, is H wise, honorable, or 
conscientious, to wait until the lash of 
terror forces them into activity ? We 
would call on them to look at the mass 
of evil that is each day added to our 
national crimes : and we* would implore 
them to consider well with themselves 
whether much more guilt will be im- 
puted at the day of reckoning with the 
nations of the earth to those who were 
the agents and inventors of their 
crimes, than to those who had the 
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power to prevent them and neglected 
to use it; and do they think that the 
'excuse that, they did nothing, became 
they could not do all, will he admitted 
in defence of those who saw the in- 
terests of truth, religion, and virtue en- 
dangered, and refused to contribute 
their mite of remonstrance and exer- 
tion to save them. 

Bat to return to our subject, we 
have endeavoured to show that the 
true conservative is the supporter of the 
connexion of religious and political 
principles ; the liberal, the advocate 
of the short-sighted rale, if such it can 
be called, of temporary expediency; 
and the radical, amply the opponent 
of political order and control. 

We must notice one not unimportant 
distinction, however, to be observed, 
vis. that between Conservatism, and 
what is called at the present day, 
Toryism. The latter is especially 
applied, and perhaps with justice, to 
the support of a particular set of men. 
The former exclusively to that of a set 
of broad and general principles. This 
distinction may be fully illustrated by 
one instance. The passing of the 
Reman Catholic ascendancy bill was 
the act of Tories in defiance of the 
opposition of Conservatives. 

Ere we conclude, we must notice 
one serious and practical distinction 
between the three great parties we 
have described. We have stated our 
conviction, and endeavoured to prove 
its justice, that Radicalism has a natural 
tendency to gratify the violent, proud, 
and envious passions of our nature ; 
and that liberalism has an equal adap- 
tation to secret hostility towanis the un- 
compromising and earnest troths of 
religion as well as to the indulgence of 
libertinism, worldly-mindedness, selfish- 
ness, and dissipation. Wc address 
ourselves to professing Christians. We 
would ask them, do they believe that 
liberal indifference to error, or radical 
dislike of rank, superiority, and control, 
will be permitted to exist in a future 
state of happiness ? Do they not be- 
lieve, we speak in solemn seriousness, 
that the only feeling tolerated there, 
will be the purest Conservatism ? We 
do not mean to say that men’s state 
hereafter will be guided by their poli- 
tical conduct here ; but we would ask, 
is not the use of this world to form 
habits of mind suited to the next ? and 


is it wise, or prudent, or safe, to culti- 
vate habits of thinking here, which we 
mast never for an instant recur to 
hereafter? 

It will be said, in answer to this, 
that no analogy can be drawn, as we 
know that the government there will 
be perfect. We reply, that radical 
and liberal feelings aid once exist 
among beings who knew that perfec- 
tion as well as we shall hereafter do. 
In fine, Conservatism is allegiance, not 
to men, but to principles. 

We would urge upon the serious 
consideration of our readers, that they 
can, under no possible state of things, 
be peaceable and contented Radicals ; 
while at the same time it is impossible 
for them to continue Liberals beyond a 
certain point of innovation ; and that 
consequently they have only ict con- 
sider, if they are not already Conser- 
vatives, when they will become so. 
We would also remind our own friends 
that Conservatism is in its very nature 
an active character. That all who 
have anything to preserve will very 
soon he forced to become active Con- 
servatives, is manifest from the aspect 
of the present times. But many wiH 
delay till they have lost a great deal, 
and suffered much ; or at least till they 
have entailed upon themselves, and 
their friends and families, these losses 
and sufferings ; before they will exert 
themselves sufficiently. Moreover, we 
cannot venture to define the point at 
which h may be altogether too late to 
awake. 

We would address a few observa- 
tions to our own Conservative coun- 
trymen ; those who are in fact M the 
people of Ireland;” those who hold 
the rank, wealth, intellect, and pro- 
perty of this kingdom. 

We have already noticed a distinc- 
tion between what is called Toryism 
and real Conservatism. But nowhere 
is this distinction more clearly marked, 
or more important in its consequences, 
than in Ireland. Toryism rests con- 
tent with keeping things as they were ; 
with upholding tne rights of property, 
the power of landlords, and obeoience 
to the laws. In other words, H was a 
mere principle of resistance to innova- 
tion. This was exceedingly necessary; 
but it was very far from being suffici- 
ent. Wc candidly avow our opinion 
that the demagogues and revolutionists 
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hare done the most essential service 
tOMhis kingdom, and consequently to 
the empire at large, by scourging the 
Irish proprietary from mere passive 
Toryism into energetic and active 
Conservatism; in short, by terrifying 
them out ot the notion that they are 
the only class of society who are not 
responsible for the use they make of 
their property, and who have no duties 
attached to their situation. There is 
no doubt that many abuses did, and do, 
exist ; and that these abuses form the 
strongest weapon of the agitator. W e 
do not mean that he brings them for- 
ward before the public ; for it is not to 
what he calls “abuses” that we allude; 
but that he employs them to estrange 
the unhappy peasantry, who are his 
tools and victims from their natural 
protectors. The principal abuses to 
which we allude, and which are the 
natural consequences of the imaginary 
irresponsibility we have noticed, are ab- 
senteeism ; the auctioning of farms to the 
highest bidder; and the preference of 
Homan Catholics as tradesmen, tenants, 
labourers, mechanics, and servants. 
The first not only impoverished the 
country, held out a premium to the 
tyranny of agents, deprived the people 
of their proper examples, and alienated 
their uffections, but it prevented the 
gentry from being acquainted with the 
true state and wants or the country, and 
rendered them indifferent to evils 
which were not forced upon their daily 
observation. The second placed the 
soil in the hands of an unfortunate 
race, who, reared in a creed which 
sapped all sense of decency and com- 
fort, and taught them in its stead a 
total disregard of their engagements, 
were willing to make extravagant offers 
for farms, under the double considera- 
tion, that they would seek less comfort 
than Protestants, and that, after scrap- 
ing every thing possible from the land, 
they would run away and leave the 
agent to look for the rent as he best 
might, and to return the defalcation in 
his next letter to Paris or Naples, 
under the head of “losses by runaway 
tenants.” It is in a great degree to 
the consequence of this unprincipled 
practice that we are to attribute the 
fact, that the Irish landlords are the 
most embarrassed body of the same 
rank in the empire. Nay, to such a 
weight have the incumbrances on their 


estates accumulated as to draw the 
attention of the legislature to various 
plans for their liquidation, by funding 
or otherwise. By a curious mixture 
of vanity and covetousness they pre- 
ferred the name and the chances of a 
large rent-roll irregularly paid, to the 
accurately certain receipt of a smaller. 
But this shameful practice brought its 
punishment in a yet more ruinous de- 
gree, by preventing the improvement, 
and even causing the deterioration, of 
their estates : so that at each fall of a 
lease the land was found in a worse 
and more impoverished condition than 
before. The result of this was, not a 
lowering of the rent-roll, for that their 
vanity could not brook, but the intro- 
duction of a yet more dishonest and 
destructive race of tenants. The 
whole worked together to the expul- 
sion of the Protestant yeomanry, who 
would rather emigrate to a land where 
their industry would be rewarded, than 
promise a rent which they knew they 
could not pay. 

Again ; while this steady process 
was gradually banishing the Protes- 
tant from the occupation of the soil, 
another practice was expelling him 
from the towns. The gentry, affecting 
liberality, perhaps not relishing the 
open independent bearing of the 
Protestant, patronised the Roman 
Catholics as servants, tradesmen, me- 
chanics, and labourers. This expelled 
much greater numbers than even the 
practice before mentioned : for we 
would remind our readers, that as the 
lowest ranks are much the most nume- 
rous, the discouragement of loyal sub- 
jects in the lowest stations must expa- 
tiate, or drive into the ranks of professing 
Pojtery, the greatest numbers. Indeed, 
so far had this practice extended, that 
a Romanist once declaring to our- 
selves that O’Connell would not stop 
till he did serious injury to his own 
party by turning the gentry against 
them, thus expressed the humiliating 
fact, “ whereas formerly no gentleman 
would employ a Protestant if he could 
get a Catholic.” 

And so serious have been the con- 
sequences of this fact, that gentlemen 
now' complain that they cannot get 
good Protestant servants. In other 
words, they have expatriated the race ; 
for the sister kingdoms afford sufficient 
answer to the absurd supposition that 
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there is any thing in Protestantism cal- 
culated to prevent men from being 
good servants. Let them preserve, 
however, and pay the penalty of their 
own and their fathers* transgressions, 
by having for a while to choose among 
the few, perhaps worthless, individuals; 
and in a short time they will have an 
abundant supply of trustworthy Pro- 
testants to fill every department of 
society. 

It is true that these practices are 
less frequent every day ; and that the 
emigration of Protestants has been 
considerably checked in consequence. 
But much more must be done. The 
great moral and religious change that 
the exertions of a church purified by 
bitter persecution, and now perhaps 
containing the most exemplary, de- 
voted, and pious body of men who 
have ever blessed a nation with their 
presence and example, have wrought 
in the private character of our gentry 
and in the tone of society, has given a 
serious blow to the hollow, heartless, 
libertine, liberalism of which we have 
been speaking. But the galling fire 
of the repeated treachery of individuals, 
has done much more than any other 
cause in rendering our gentry Conser- 
vatives. 


To conclude, we have endeavoured 
to show the nature of Radicalism ; its 
foundation in the bad passions of our 
nature ; its restless character, of which, 
under all and every form of social 
order, agitation and disturbance are the 
inseparable essence. We have traced 
the origin of its power as a party, and 
the period at which it assumed the 
title ; and we have urged upon the 
attention of our readers of every class 
that, as to appease such a party is im- 
possible, to court them is unwise ; and 
that as to tolerate is to encourage 
them, to control and put them down 
becomes a public duty ; and we have 
laboured to impress upon our Tory 
friends, what we now once more repeat, 
that if they do not wish to be com- 
pelled to become Radicals, and embark 
on a boundless ocean of innovation, 
anarchy, and ruin, ebbing and flowing 
from the democracy of the 44 Poissardes* 
to the despotism or a Robespierre, they 
must convert their passive, defensive 
Toryism, into an active energetic spirit 
of Conservatism, manifesting itself in 
the steady application of their talents, 
influence, and wealth, to the protection 
of loyal subjects. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — I shall feel much obliged by your inserting this note in your next number, 
to correct two errors with respect to Greek MSS., into which I fell by trusting 
too much to memory in the hurry of writing my rt Remarks on the Second Set 
of Tables of the Covenant*’ in time for your publication of this day. 

The very remarkable translation of the beginning of the verse, Deut. x. 2, 
K at (*. e. and thou shalt write,) does not appear in both the Vatican and 

Alexandrian MSS. but in the Vatican one alone. However, this MS., even by 
itself, is very high authority ; indeed, l believe the highest single authority 
we have with respect to the original state of the Greek Version. 

The name of Abraham appears in Gen. xiv. 20, in the Vatican printed edition 
of the Septuagint, but not in the Vatican MS. which wants the greater part of 
Genesis. But the deficiency has been supplied in the printed work from two 
other MSS. nearly as old as the Vatican one, and of which Bishop Walton 
gives the folio wiug character : — M Prater hunc codiccm p. e. Vaticanum] duobus 
aliis usi sunt, qui ad ejus vetustatem proximi accesserunt ; uno Veneto ex bibli- 
otheca Cardiualis Bessarionis, majoribus etiara literis scripto ; altero ex Magna 
Gracia advecto, cujus cum Vaticano summus erat consensus, ita ut ille ex hoc 
tanquam archetypo descriptus esse viderehir.” — Prolegomena , p. 65. 

Not only the Vatican, but the Complutensian edition also contains the 
name of the Patriarch in the verse in question. 

I remain, sir, your very obedient servant, 

Chas. Wm. Wall. 

Trin. Coll., August 1st, 1836. 
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T1IE DAUGHTERS OF TIME. 

XH KCLOGUK. 

“ Arcades ambo.” 

TIME — CHANGE — CUSTOM. 

TIME. 

How now, my children, — wherefore stand ye thus 
Disturbing nations w ith loud colloquy ? 

BOTH. 

She speaketh folly : judge betw een us thou. 

TIME. 

I’m weary of your quarrels : Heaven is weary; 

Earth hath no rest from your perpetual brawls. 

Even now, while ye contend, the Will supreme 
Debates the end of this contentious worla 
With all its warring realms and striving factions : 
Which with fierce uproar mar heaven’s harmony ; 

The solemn concord, that enchains the abyss 
Beneath creation ; in whose dreary void, 

Suu9 with their starry hosts might else be lost. 

For while the bond of order beautiful. 

Holds all beside in one wide scheme of love ; 

As if some hell-star had escaped the gulph. 

Rushing with fierce noise and portentous aspect 
Through the broad realms of day ; this mad world rolls 
By angel sentries on Heaven’s outer shore, 

Heard with dismay. 

CHANGE. 

I prythee, peace, good father — 

We are no longer infants to be hushed 
By thine old nursery lullabies — we’re grown 
Too wise for dreams and visions ; shrewdly believing 
Just what we see, no more. 

CUSTOM. 

Father, thou hearest 

The same old hanpy voice, that ofl hath howled 
Upon the eve of Ruin — proclaiming lies 
Which ever go before an empire’s rail. 

’Tis true, her dupes are heedless of the Past, 

And for experience substitute conjecture : 

With wisdom’s name she stamps base ignorance 
To buy men’s souls more cheaply. Thus she wins 
The brainless many-mouthed — to repeat 
Her new and strange proposals every hour — 

If heard — still stranger follow : If denied 

She rageth like a Bedlamite — nor ever 

Can mortal have one hour unteased by Change. 

CHANGE. 

Why, all thou seest is change — birth, growth, decay, 
And death, and reproduction. Even herself 
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With eye reverted, hurrieth down that stream, 

Which, from the darkness of the future* rushes 
Into the oblivion of the formless past — 

The dare of Change. Whom blindly she derides 
Prating prescriptive nonsense from old scrolls 
And mommy cases : while with queenlike air 
She wr eathes her parchment countenance in scorn, 
Because the young waves still push on the ok), 

Nor stay to hefc the babble of her age — 

Words oft repeated, till they pass for things 
Of meaning long bereft. 

custom. 

These words, O Father, 

Are justice, order, and prescriptive right, 

The troth of God — thy sanctioned usages. 

The accumulated wisdom of experience, 

The aggregate of maxims, morals, laws. 

Tried rules and principles, which constitute 
The very structure of the social state .* 

Thy work of ages, father. She would sweep 
Enactments, rights, conventions, ancient landmarks, 

In one vast wreck : And on the ruin build 
The structure of some shallow theory, 

A bubble blown from her own idle breath. 

CHANGE. 

She calls abuses sacred : And maintains 
The fallacies of unenlightened ages. 

The moss-grown dungeon and the noisome cell, 

Whose air is reeking with the tears and sorrows 
Of many generations ; the worn fetter — 

The chartered usurpation. Such the toys, 

The doting treasures of the Beldame's age — 

Crimes, long-continued, pass with her for right ; 

Moss, cobweb, rust, are sacred in her eyes , 

Oft repetition, truth. 

custom. 

Father, 'tis easy — 

For those who love not and not understand 
The settled fabric of the social state 
— Beneath whose sheltering bulwarks man hath grown 
To what he now deems wisdom — to find fault. 

The imperfection of all human things ; 

To point out errors, and then cry 44 puli down,” 

Nor wait to think if they can build anew ; 

Such is her boasted wisdom. Even now 
While walking sadly, my accustomed rounds, 

To guard the outworks of the ancient world ; 

She burst upon me, with her smutted face, 

Her tattered cap awry — red arms akimbo, 
Blood-thirsting eye, and meretricious throat, 

That with seditious warwhoep urgeth on 
Her yelping pack of bull-dogs. 

CHANGE. 

'Tis tby blindness 

Creates these phantoms to thy reverend eyes. 

Unused to the full day. Thus have I seen 
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The owl reel frightened from his mossy turret, 

And wheel blind circles in the laughing day, 

The scoff of all the w oods : scared by small birds. 

Who, if ’twere night, had sated his foul maw. 

TIME. 

Pray keep some order. If ye will be heard 
Ye must observe decorum. Both are wrong, 

An usual consequence of childish contests. 

For youth is often apt to exaggerate 

One side of questions, — and not see the other. 

Thou Custom superstitiously opposed 

Even to improvement’s name. Thou Change, the dupe 

Of every quack who cries the last state nostrum. 

Thou Custom art a courtier ; Change a clown, 

Who loves low* company, and hates his betters. 

One stands stiff-laced with cloistered dignity ; 

The other staggers like some drunken sybil. 

Maddening the vulgar with strange oracles. 

One for the coin would venerate the rust, 

The other ding both rust and coin away. 

Thus for six thousand years ye’ve moved together 
W'ith the harsh creak of some disordered wheel 
Whose adverse sides move contrary — though borne 
One self-same w r ay by a superior power — 

Good engines — though blind guides. 

custom. 

Ancient king, 

TIME. 

What sayst thou, Custom ? 

CHANGE. 

She doth claim this w orld, 

With all that live thereon to be her slaves, 

She would rule mankind in this age of reason. 

With old Deucalion’s sceptre, and cajole 
The offspring of some score of revolutions, 
Philosophers, projectors, spouting weavers, 

A race of shrewd and sceptical mechanics. 

With Pan’s arcadian pipe — At this I laugh, 

And for decorum’s sake, advise the damsel. 

That she is rather on the shelf of years. 

CUSTOM. 

Most venerable monarch, father Time — 

CHANGE. 

Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho ! ! 

custom. 

Father, *tis true 

That honor, knightly feeling, all high thoughts. 

Are spurned and scouted by this peddling age. 

Duped by the shallow creed, that seeks opinion 
In the untrained and mindless multitude, 

The head seeks counsel from the low er limbs, 

Which spurn it for its folly. So it is 
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That profligate and coward, thrice branded liar, 

All dyed with what were shame and foul reproach, 
When England’s honour fenced her Georges* throne, — 
Fools that had shrunk to native nothingness 
At one charmed touch of Burke’s philosophy. 

Or withered in the scorn of Chatham’s son, — 

Now lord it o’er the nations. Is not this 
The same sad portent that has ever marked 
That fatal turn — from which *he ebb of Fortune 
Hath left the dry sands bare and desolate, 

Where once were swarming cities — and sails met 
From all the winds of heaven. 

CHANGE. 

Thy error claims 

Compassion rather than reproach. New wakened 
From thy long nap, since that long-winded sage 
Gave signal to decamping senators, 

Or lulled them with his drowsy eloquence — 

Or that imperious minister thou namest 
O’erruled tne throne with more imperial power. 

1 pray thee, rub thine eyes and look abroad 
Upon the waking world. See what men do — 

Hear how they speak — take in the daily papers. 

And study the debates. I grant the wise 
Were once a thriving few, in College hall. 

Who read old books, and pondered knotty points, 

By help of grave authority. But now 

We’ve learned new wisdom from our friends in Paris — 

The morn of freedom and philanthropy — 

A touch more withering than thy Pitt’s proud scorn — 
Hath touched each nation’s fetters, and they fall. 

The world thou dreamest is not that which is ; 

The light of reason glimmers not, a9 erst, 

From Superstition’s dimly lighted cloisters. 

Pale, visionary, and confined. Behold, 

With lettered hand, and spirit-moving power, 

The schoolmaster’s abroad, and walks the byways. 
Showering, with liberal hand, a seed so rich. 

As never fell from old Triptolemus ; 

Pamphlet and penny journal, tract and speech. 

Replete with free and popular statesmanship, 

Fit for a monarchy of myriad heads, 

Where all give law to all — and each obeys 
The ruling whole. 


custom. 

Thy many-headed monster 
I grant the fitting harvest of such seed. 

More fatal than the dragon’s teeth of old. 

CHANGE. 

Preserve thy taunts for opposition benches. 

Or corporate dinners — where gorged Academics, 
With drunken wisdom, shake their reverend heads. 
And utter sentences from some old book 
Of pedant learning ; or of maudlin wit. 

Ana rail at innovation — wondering 

How poor men should presume to think, or brains 

Act without aid from Paley or old Puffendorf, 
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With ail theif erudition dreaming 

The progress of the human intellect, 

Ia peaceful grandeur grow* to giant power* 

Too vast Cor fetters— till yout^ ignorance 
Is wiser than old knowledge. Even the meanest 
Who cheers sedition in the market place* 

Or gapes for wisdom from come barrel’s end* 

Where frothy verbiage, windy ale succeeds. 

Is grown too keen-eyed to be dieted by knaves. 

Who deem that years in studious attic spent 
Can fit a fool to rule this crafty world. 

I’ll find a tailor’s or a tinker’s prentice, 

To mend the clauses of an act of parliament, 

While thou are nodding o’er old Littleton ; 

Past is the reign of kingcraft— -public freedom 
Sits on the throne— the bench— the ehureh—the senate 
And laughs to scorn all old state mysteries : 

We cut thy Gordian knots, hke Alexanders, 

Our seneschals and alehouse judges sit 
In Burke’s or Bacon’s ehair. 

CUSTOM. 

So, basest things— 
NijrhMUtting bat, hoarse raven, hooting owl. 

Hold their foul orgies in the mouldering pile. 

Which man hath once abandoned. If the spirits 
Of the illustrious dead may look from heaven 
Upon this troubled and inferior world, 

Aks how feel they to behold the temple. 

On whose vast structured-raised by toil and time—. 

The geninSdrwisdom^virtue— mind of ages-*. 

On whose firm pillars to inscribe their names, 

Was immortality : By vilest hands 
Rocked in the madness of an hour to ruin ! 

change. 

I prythee take some breath, and whine not so, 
Mctninks thou meanest a funeral oration. 

On all this dust of old Philosophy— 

The saints of bygone creeds— sages of error— 

And patriots of an evil cause : whose swords. 

Tongues, pens, and lives were worn to guard and honor 
The tyranny of wealth and heraldry. 

custom. 

Behold her, hear her, mark her company, 

Judge thou if such a tongue and such a crew', 

Illfamed for crime of each atrocious dye. 

Be fitting rulers for a polished age. 

Or signs of a good cause— if such she boast 
Deemest thou these men who find no truer echo 
Than from the dupes of their own oratory — 

The brute voice of a blinded multitude— 

Fit heads to remedy disordered states. 

Say, dreams the pert and flippant infidel. 

Elated in the confidence of error. 

And only wise by incredulity. 

To do what mortal mind haw never done, 

To separate and reconstruct the nice 
And complicated scheme of social life. 

In days of yore, wise men would hesitate 
To abate even evils — 
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Haar her, hear ! I 

TUUU 


Keep order. 

custom. 

To abate even evil®, lest some greater good, 

Some unseen nerve, or latent artery, 

Might feel the incautious hand. Thy test, 0 Time, 
Was held to imply some vital principle, 

Not to be rashly dealt with. Then, indeed, 

Old Wisdom would as soon have torn asunder 
The living man, to boil him young again 
In foul Medea’s parricidal cauldron, 

As thus to murder and reanimate 

The frame of time-built empire. But, alas. 

Blind man’s presumption would unfix the spheres. 

If God, in wisdom had not made him feeble 
As he is foolish. 'Twas ever thus— 

This same old folly, which she deems new wisdom. 
Hath shewed itself, as national strength decayed. 

As sunk life’s energies— the laws of being : 

Then each foul taint and morbid principle 
In nature's weakness, springs to deadly strength. 

While she, untaught bv past experience 
Names the delirium or death-sickness, wisdom : 

A hectic, health decay, maturity. 

CHANGE. 

Life has not length for such fine allegories 
They but mislead us from the previous question. 

Thou claimest precedence, as I understand, 

By virtue of thy grave antiquity, 

A slippered, lean, and spectacled old lady, 

With tremulous hand, and shaking head ; who claims 
To be the world’s great-grandam— at the least 
Not less than old Cybele, crowned with towers. 

Know, then, this worn-out world of dust and rubbish, 
While it was good for aught, was my work only. 

With all its policies and institutions. 

Inventions and discoveries, laws and customs. 

Was it not I who tamed the wilderness. 

Instructed, civilized, and from his woods 
Led forth the hunter, bound with social bonds ? 

Who first built houses ? Who bade temples rise. 
Where thou wouldst have retained huts, caverns, dens. 
In tangled thickets, and in hollow trees ? 

Look on some tower of other times — thy home, 
Whose black walls crumble in the suns and showers 
Of many ages, — sad example yielding 
How fleets the transient glory of the world. 

There face of love or gladness, toil or care. 

For centuries have left on visited ; 

Nor beams one record of humanity, 

Save that which fancy conjures from the dust 
To swell the herald’s babbling pedantry. 

Yet was this formless mass glorious with Kfe ; 

Its crowded halls and sounding corridors 
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Reohotd laughter and convivial cheer. 

Yon grey and silent arch received the tide 
Of many races of outpouring life, — 

The guest of love, the troop of summer friends, 

The known domestic group, the infant band : 

Its gay spires and its fretted pinnacles 
Bright in the evening air, gay welcome shone 
To the belated traveller. ’Twas then 
My glorious boast : *tis now thy property. 

Ever an age too late to comprehend 
What I have cast aside. 

CUSTOM. 

Thou dost mistake 

The slow, sure-moving course of tendency, 

Which works by growth, not change — thy vain invention. 
The hunter of the wild, by thee reclaimed 
Is but the poet’s fable. Thou hast oft 
Heaven’s image, like Calypso, brutified, 

Race after race degrading, till thou peopled 
Thy deserts with an added race of brutes. 

Thine is the savage of the western woods ; 

The broad Pacific shows thy discipline, 

Thro’ all its thousand isles preserving still 
The blight of degradation — thy sad work. 

Which all thy power hath not redeemed : thro' ages 
One mindless level keeping.* 

CHANGE. 

Hollo there ! 

How old tongues gallop — if to name theo old 
Be not to wrong thy all too childish prattle. 

Say, if thy wisdom dives so deep, w hence springs 
The social progress of the w’estern world, 

Which thou wouldst fasten to thy elbow chair ? 

To hear thy glib and flippant tongue run on. 

One might suppose this age of gas and steam. 

Of chemists, engineers, economists — 

No further than the Saxon Heptarchy I 

CUSTOM. 

Not from the clamour false of impious men — 

The foul-tongued and false-hearted democrat — 

The crazed projector, or vague theorist — 

The riotous forum, or conspiring cell 
Improvement grow's, — the fruit of enforced change : 

But from the root of silent-w’orking causes. 

Developed in life’s peaceful atmosphere ; 

Without the statist’s aid, acquiring power, 

Broadening — aspiring as the branching tree 
Whose shoots, as they enlarge, send others forth, 
Accumulating shade, w ith fast encrease 
Each added season of unblighted growth. 

Thus rule and usage rise ; and still control 
By influence, which tacitly conforms 


* The sense of this passage is fully developed, and satisfactorily enforced in 
Whately’s Lectures on Political Economy, Lecture V. p. 108. — Second Edition, 
B. Fellows, London. 
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The thoughts of men : and modifies the law, 

Making the useless obsolete ; reducing 
The fierce enactment of a barbarous age 
Into dead letter — abrogating last. 

Look down the stream of centuries — compare 
Two dates with no great intervening time, 

And thou wilt see this still on-moving growth 
Beneath my guardian hand : from industry 
Increasing wealth, from wealth improving arts. 

The graces and humanities from both : 

Freedom from all. So far as public folly 
And private vice permit man to be free. 

CHANGE. 

’Midst all thy trite and prosing oratory 
Thou but evadest the truth, admitting not 
Extreme abuses, and corruptions, such 
As thy snail-pace may never remedy. — 

I recollect, six hundred years ago 

You uttered these same feeble common-places, 

When with new life I broke your leaden sleep 
Among the ruins of ancient Italy : 

So when I breathed that blast from Wittemberg, 

Which burst the unwholesome atmosphere of cells. 
Where Superstition feeds her owlish brood. 

CUSTOM. 

The darkness was thine own : the bonds thou brakedst 
Were of thy weaving, in the central ruin 
Of a crushed world. — Nor were the deeds you boast 
Thy proper work ; not change but restoration, 

One from the temple, the other from the school. 

Cleared the vast rubbish of a falling empire : 

What Goth or Hun had blasted— or more fell. 

What human vices in a striving age 
Are sure to gain : even as the path of war 
Is tracked by plunder. 

change. 

I prythee, wilt thou say, thou silly one, 

That any age is free from thy abuses. 

CUSTOM. 

Man’s life is mingled with the seeds of death, 

And all his vital functions feed disease. 

Hence needful Caution guides the healing art ; 

The empiric, thus, by violence expels 
Disease and health together. To redress 
One fancied grievance which mu6t still recur, 

— For ’tis the imperfection of the natural order 
Thou namest abuse, — a thousand wTongs are done. 

Thou namest thyself the poor man’s champion, 

But still the strife must end in usurpation, 

W’hoever gains the field. For mortal passions, 

The springs of contest, will not see the line 
Where perfect justice lies. The same old vices, 

The same abuses must originate 
Whoever gives the law. 
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CEAWGB. 

If right I read 

Thy quibbling candor, thou admittest the evil, 

But wouldst not hear of any remedy. 

CUSTW. 

I but affirm it — not a consequence 
From thy rash deeds and circling theories, 

Which, followed to their proper end, involve 
The principle of constant revolution. 

Thy troubled era’s rise in bloodshed ever. 

Then sink into collapse — collect corruption— 

And break again into the same fierce round. 

Even if thy evils axe reduced to good 
By my staid skill and strength-renewing care : 
When the tired earth grows still, and weary mortals 
Begin to taste the blessings of repose — 

Their fathers idly bled for. Up thou startest 
And caUest thy demons to the field ; men's passions 
The cry of malcontent, ambition's fever 
Mad riot, and upstart democracy ; 

The dregs of life, the lowest of the low 
To barst with harpy hand and hobnailed hoof 
On throne, tribunal, altar ; in blind fury 
Destroying and destroyed : amid the wreck 
And ruin they have made, soon expiating 
Their deeds of murder with their own base blood, 
At thy equivocating shrine : obtaining 
The rest of death not sleep : bequeathing only 
New battles to their children where they fought, 
And for the self-same phantoms. Such, O Change, 
Such are thy deeds — thy trophies waste and ruin ; 
The ruined and blackened wall, the battlefield. 
Proscription, and the scaffold, and the jaiL 
Till sick of thine own horrors thou art glad 
To call some soldier despot to tread down 
The demons of thy raising. 

CHANGE. 

Hast thou done ? 

Is thy tongue tired with dotage — look abroad 
On life and human deeds, and leave old stories — 
Behold our weapons : not the spear and sword, 

But civil contest in the peaceful sunshine 
Of an enlightened age, when all appeal 
Is made to public feeling. 

COSTOM. 

Public feeling — 

Is bat a harp of numerous chords, on which 
All airs are played, by those the readiest 
Who touch the basest and most 9tormy strings : 
Fear, superstition, appetence, revenge ; 

Even as the wind breathes on it, fair or foul. 

CHANGE. 

Look on our deeds. 
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CUtftoM. 

They &re not all of evil— 
Being rightly used. In this the error lies, 

'Tis in construction, use, and combination , 

The true result of every act resides. 

'Tis not the enactment, but the power that guides it ; 

’Tis not the abstract reason but the intent. 

'Tis easy to find equitable reasons 
For striking off the fetters of the maniac 
Who can, with madman's plausibility, 

Bespeak fool's justice. Mortal mind must fail 
To tell how the most trivial circumstance 
May operate in the mass of combinations — 

The fine deep moving processes of life. 

CHAKG8. 

How darest thou thus pronounce with shallow tongue 
A creed that but confesseth ignorance. 

CUSTOM. 

There is a method that deceiveth not. 

Mark well the actors, trace their deeds through life, 

See whence their principles arise; and follow 
Their sinuous course for years, through every change 
Consistent with themselves. See revolution 
Grow from its bloody cradle, and ditfase 
Its lurking spirit, in a thousand forms, 

Collecting knave and sophist, entering 
The body of each public discontent, 

Making a screen of each abuse, a weapon 
Of all complaint, seizing with dexterous aim 
Each fair pretext ; combining truth with fiction 
Seizing school — court — religion all in turn, 

To trick its legions foul m garb of light. 

Look nearly — and behold oue common sign ; 

The fearful seal that stamps their lineage, 

The old JboTs maxim* stamp t on every brow. 

In every act involved, and every reason. 

The sure and fatal portent ever seen, 

When heaven deserts a land, its light removing 
To other shores. What power may then avail 
To save our tottering structure from its fall ; 

The ocean empire, the delivering sword, 

The arbitress of striving states, tbe temple 
Of sacred Truth from all the world exiled ; 

The birthplace of a world, the abode of freedom, 

Wealth, peace, and national prosperity : 

All, all are vain ; nor may the glorious past 
Reprieve the guilty present from the last 
And common grave of empires. 

CHANG*. 

Thou hast filched 

This bombast from the end of some old ballad 
I answer not the song. But if aright 


• Psalm liii. 1. 
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I seize the grain among thy bag of chafl^ 

Thou meanest to say thy foes are all impostors, 
Knaves, hypocrites, and atheists. 

CUSTOM. 

Not so. 

I bid thee mark the moving principle. 

The spirit of the inner shrine, — unknown 
To thousands who believe its oracles — 

That by whatever good or ill pretext 
Guides to one dark event that none foresee. 

TIME. 

Peace, fools, till doomsday ye might thus contend, 
If ye can find no sounder arguments. 

Each right, each wrong in part. Alike in turn 
Grinding the same old strain of dissonance, 
Renewing, breeding, or perpetuating 
Abuses old or new. Both ignorant 
That mortals are not destined to perfection. 

Thou, Custom, if allowed would stop the world ; 
Thou, Change, impel it on into the void — 

Even as the balanced forces which retain 
The planet in its path ; one toward the centre ; 

One on the tangent line, preserving both 
The line unsought by either, yet designed 
By the one Power that made ye for one use 
And guides ye to one end, that end where all 
Must meet, their roads however different. 


THE THREE WISHES. 
Continued from page 178. 


“ • Follow me,’ said the physician. 

** With a hasty step we crossed the 
narrow space that lay between us and 
my house ; having entered and se- 
cured the outer door, he led on 
to an inner" apartment. * Captain,* 
said he, ‘you are not yet acquainted 
with your own resources ; from this 
apartment there is a free passage 
to the mountains ; it was built by 
the grandfather of king Malek, during a 
long siege which he sustained against 
the Tartars, and hath never since 
been used ; we may now save our- 
selves by means of it.* While he was 
speaking he raised a square flag, and 
uncovered a black and steep descent, 
dowm narrow and unfinished stairs, 
which wound almost precipitously down 
into a darkness which the eye could 
not fathom. I knew that there was no 
other hope, yet the appearance of this 
horrid pit dismayed me mightily. 


There was also somewhat about the 
manner and physiognomy of the Arme- 
nian which impressed invincible distrust. 
But I saw no alternative, and, as 
my father followed him coolly, I 
manned myself, and proceeded with- 
out demur. 

“We descended in silence, and 
slowdy ; it tasked our whole attention 
to keep our footing, the steps were so 
far asunder and so precipitous, so slip- 
pery and incomplete, that I expected 
every moment to reach some point 
where they might altogether fail. To 
such a point, indeed, he came, but for- 
tunately, as it seemed, the doctor here 
pulled out a coil of rope, which he 
immediately proceeded to make fast at 
one end to a strong iron hook, which 
seemed to have been placed there for 
the purpose. By means of this we let 
ourselves down about thirty feet, and 
dropping about ten more, we landed 
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in the centre of a vast gloomy cavern, 
feebly illumined by a beam of light, 
which came from a crevice on one 
side. 1 felt a momentary relief : our 
way seemed to slope gently from the 
other side of this dim cave, and to be 
not without some faint light from nu- 
merous fissures overhead, which shewed 
that it ran near the surface of the hill. 

4 Here,* said the Armenian, * we must 
await the gloom of evening. Our way 
lies on the open hill-side ; to escape, 
we must not be seen.’ 

“ The two doctors sat down ; they 
seemed in all things prepared, as if 
the least circumstance had been fore- 
seen. The Armenian drew out a small 
wallet, from which he produced some 
cold fowls, and abundance of cakes 
and dried fruits, with some bottles of 
the choicest wine. 4 We have work 
before us yet, my learned brother, and 
valiant captain* and cannot employ a 
few hours better than in fortifying our 
limbs and spirits with food and wine, 
which the wisdom of the sage King 
Solomon hath praised, as befitting our 
present need of comfort as well as 
courage.’ So saying, he sat himself 
down, and fell to with vigour ; we 
quickly followed his example. 

“Having finished their meal, the 
two doctors filled their cups, and en- 
gaged in a learned conversation, to 
which, in despite of my anxiety, I lis- 
tened with considerable interest. They 
talked for some time on the subject of 
life and death — of the connexion be- 
tween the mind and body — and the 
possibility of animating an artificial, or 
reviving a dead body, and many ques- 
tions of learned depth, which, as the 
Armenian observed, the wisest men of 
all uations have studied from the begin- 
ning of time, without adding much to 
their wisdom. 4 For my part, learned 
Acinar,’ said my father, ‘no man has 
more devoted himself to the advance- 
ment of knowledge, than the unworthy 
member of our learned mystery who 
sits before you; and it has not fallen 
to the lot of many to be so fortunate in 
the experiments which they have made 
— to draw discoveries from the actual 
experience of pain and death.’ 

“ * I applaud thy wisdom, my bro- 
ther,’ answered the Armenian gravely, 
‘ experiment must, in the end, be the 
only chance of obtaining such know- 
ledge of the subtle element of life, as 
Vol. VIII. 


may be permitted by the destinies of 
science: nevertheless, I have not yet 
been able to discover any way into 
the other world, by which there is any 
reasonable certainty to find one’s way 
back.’ 

“‘True, learned brother,* replied my 
father, looking, I thought, with com- 
placent consciousness ol superiority — 

‘ true ; yet to the reach of genius, 
truths appear and expedients present 
themselves, which mere learning and 
industry must, at their utmost heights 
and depths, fall short of.* 

“ ‘ The Armenian’s vanity seemed 
provoked at this demonstration of his 
brother chip’s conceit ; he threw back 
his head, and with an irritable side 
glance, answered — 4 Few, O wise 
Egyptian, have less desire, or if the 
truth were to be said, more just cause to 
boast than I ; yet, I am not the quack to 
pretend that I have been able to try 
the sensations of death by personal 
experience, as I doubt not you have.’ 

44 4 Not on my own person/ exclaimed 
my father hastily, and in anger, ‘your 
stupidity must surpass your modesty 
itself, it you do not admit that there 
are other ways than exposing oneself 
to unnecessary pain.’ 

“ 4 1 prythee be not angry, brother,’ 
said the Armenian, 4 but rather let me 
have the benefit of thy wisdom.* 

44 4 I may hereafter impart to you 
some facts which I have not yet suffi- 
ciently observed,’ replied my father, 

4 but at present it were well could we 
obtain a convenient subject for an ex- 
periment, of which I have been think- 
ing of since yesterday.’ 

44 4 1 have been similarly engaged,’ 
said the Armenian, 4 1 have been re- 
flecting on the importance of first as- 
certaining in what exact part of our 
bodies the spirit resides.’ 

44 4 1 have myself devised a beautiful 
investigation, which cannot fail to settle 
that point,’ said my father, 4 and the 
first steps are already established to 
our hand. There is a punishment 
adopted by the Tartar kings, which 
limits our experiments to the upper and 
nobler parts of the body. In this beau- 
tiful and philosophic operation, a shawl 
is drawn with force round the waist, 
and when it is thus compressed within 
so small a space that you might span it 
with your hand, the operator, with a 
sharp scimitar, cuts the subject in two 
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at a blow ; the cautery is instantly ap- 
plied, and life is found to remain in 
the upper part, while the lower in- 
stantly falls dead. Now, this much 
being settled, the next point is by some 
further skilful dismemberments to as- 
certain the last and small portion within 
which the life of a man can be pre- 
served.* 

“ I thrilled with horrid sympathy. 
The Armenian glowed with pleased 
excitement ‘ Brother,* said he, 4 it is 
delightful to meet the master of his art, 
and it exhilarates more than this 
generous wine of schiraz, to inter- 
change thought and find coincidences 
of opinion in one of your rare know- 
ledge. I have been meditating over 
the same experiment.* 

44 4 1 should be gratified, most dis- 
cerning brother,* said my father, ‘to 
know the result of your profound deli- 
berations. I would’ — 

“ 4 Cut off the head,* interrupted the 
excited Armenian. 

“ 4 Quite my opinion,* said my father. 

The life will be found’ — said the 
Armenian. 

44 4 In the heart,* said my father, in- 
terrupting in his turn. 

44 4 In the head,’ said the Armenian. 

44 4 1 feel it here,* said my father, lay- 
ing his hand upon his breast. 

44 4 It stops when the head is off,* said 
the Armenian, eagerly. 

44 4 When it stops, the head dies,* said 
my father bitterly. 

♦“That is the question,* said the 
Armenian, derisively. 

44 The argument here came to a stand. 
The two doctors had, in the heat of 
contest, drank all the wine; and, as 
it seemed now nearly dark, the Arme- 
nian pressed our departure. We 
passed on a little further. 

44 Having advanced about a hundred 
paces, we came to what might have 
been mistaken for the mouth of a cave ; 
it opened over the edge of a steep, 
w hich, to my alarmed gaze, seemed to 
fall perpendicularly several hundred 
fathoms, into the darkness of the ra- 
vine which lay beneath, in the shadow 
of night. A little to the left, the 
light of fire and torch glimmered up, 
and faintly shewed the imperfect forms 
of objects far below. A faint twi- 
light fell around the spot on which we 
stood. 4 In the name of Allah let us 
descend,’ said the Armenian, 4 mind 


your footing, brother — mind your foot- 
ing, captain.’ My flesh crept with 
fear — black space lay beneath roe — 
below it, the unseen depth, the marble 
cliff ; footing I saw none. 4 1 will go 
back,* said I. 4 You cannot,’ answered' 
the Armenian, ‘unless you can catch 
the rope by which we descended into' 
the large cavern.* It was too true. 
While I hesitated, the two old men 
were some distance below me. With 
a sense of terror not to be described I 
committed myself to the frail footing 
of this descent. Your sovereign lord- 
ship may be surprised that I did not 
feet reassured by the confident advance 
of the tw'o old men. But they were 
both light and active, as a pair of lean 
monkeys, while I was heavy, cum- 
brous, and though stronger than either, 
yet, inactive and clumsy in my move- 
ments. Nor was there in met any 
difference in point of years, for though 
my own age was not much above 
twenty, yet that of the frame which I 
then occupied was at least three times 
that age. The various evil chances I had 
hitherto sustained, had also impressed 
me with a sense of some misadventure 
in every change. The horoscope of 
my destiny seemed laden with por- 
tents. And, with the eunuch’s frame I 
acquired his temperament. Thus af- 
fected by my nature and position, your 
lordship’s wisdom can easily penetrate 
the state of my feelings at that awful 
moment. 

The genie looked sagacious as an 
elephant. 

44 With difficulty I descended a few 
feet, expecting at each step that a loose 
stone, or the failure of my convulsive 
grasp, would precipitate me through 
the empty darkness, upon some flinty 
crag far below. My heart was dead 
within me. To return was impossible ; 
for, having deviated from the straight 
line, when I looked upward there 
was only to be seen a naked surface, 
the very sight of which was sickening 
to my stomach. The Armenian waited 
for me. 4 Will you be all night, cap- 
tain,’ said he, 4 why how clumsy you 
are.’ A diabolical grin gave a hideous 
expression to his wizardlike physiog- 
nomy ; and the gleam of his eve shot a 
thrill through my breast. I felt — I 
know not how, as if I were the play- 
thing of a pair of fiends, without any 
power to escape: and piously resolved 
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that I would instantly leave them, 
should I be so fortunate as to reach 
the valley alive. At present I felt it' 
was essential to suppress the instinct 
which was enervating my frame ; and 
if possible, to shake off the terrors 
which were crowding upon me. 
* Learned doctor,’ said I, drawing my 
breath between every syllable, 4 this is 
a new way of travelling.* 

44 * I hope you like it, valiant sir,’ 
said he, with a laugh. 

44 4 It is rather slow.* 

44 4 Let go that stone, and your va- 
lour will travel fa9t enough.’ 1 did my 
best to laugh, but only effected a 
hideous quaver, in which the chattering 
of my teeth was the chief sound. 

44 4 Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed the Ar- 
menian, 4 how merry you are.’ 

44 4 Doctor,* said I, 4 have we far to 
go?* 

44 4 Not above two hundred fathoms — 
you are in a great hurry, I believe.* 

44 4 I am a little tired.’ 

44 4 Never mind — you will not be so 
long.’ The words had little meaning — 
the manner was frightfully significant. 
Unwilling to extract portentous mean- 
ings, and fully engrossed by one fear, I 
simply answered — 4 I only desire to 
reach the bottom of this fearful steep.* 
44 4 Perhaps, when there, you’ll be 
right glad to get back.’ So saying, he 
was seized with another uncontrollable 
fit of laughter, and again I answered 
with a convulsive laugh, which died 
within my throat as it rose. 

44 4 You are the gayest travelling com- 
panion 1 ever knew,’ said the Arme- 
nian, 4 and it is a pity that you are en- 
cumbered by that huge carcase.* 

44 4 1 could not travel far without that, 
learned doctor.* 

44 4 You will soon travel far enough 
without it, brave captain.* 

44 4 What can he mean,’ thought I, but 
resolving to keep up a fearless tone, I 
said, 4 1 know, learned doctor, that ac- 
cording to your notion of life, a man 
might do without his body.’ 

44 4 You shall soon be wise enough, 
my son, on that point,’ said he, again 
breaking into a furious cachination. 

44 4 Brother,’ said my father, breaking 
silence for the first time, 4 1 think it 
would be injudicious to throw away the 
opportunity without trying both ways 
together.’ 

44 4 Nay, learned brother,* said the 


Armenian, 4 thy experiment hath been 
tried : let us now try mine.* 

44 4 Well, as you please, brother — there 
are, no doubt, a few more to be de- 
spatched, and we can easily procure 
another.’ 

44 A new light broke upon my 
ideas : at this moment we bad 
reached a projecting ridge, which ran 
downward ; and while it much facili- 
tated my descent, at the same time 
offered me the opportunity of taking a 
path separate from the two doctors, 
who were already some distance down. 
Hoping to escape, I now quickened my 
descent, and as the way became very 
easy, I soon cleared some hundred 
cubits with considerable rapidity. 
Surely, thought I, as I scrambled down 
1 can easily escape along yonder thicket 
— the bitterness of death is past.’ The 
thought had scarcely passed across my 
mind, w'hen my foot entangling, while 
I was in rapid motion, I was tumbled 
forward, and came rolling down the 
steep. In my fall I came with some 
force upon the ground, but fearing that 
the noise might be heard by the old 
men, I leaped upon my feet without 
delay. My persecutors were quietly 
standing at my side. From the cavern, 
of which the ridge along which I had 
come down seemed to be the roof, a 
broad, clear, steady light fell upon the 
malignant Cye and caustic smile of the 
Armenian. 

41 4 You are improved in speed,* he 
whispered, adding with a loud voice, 
‘the King of Georgia awaits you — 
pray, be quick.* 

44 I knocked the Armenian down, 
and darted towards the darker side of 
the place where we were. A pre- 
cipitous rampart of stone rose straitly 
up ; darting across to the opposite 
side — I leaped into the arms of two 
stout sentinels, and was hurried into 
the cave, in the midst of which stood 
the young king, surrounded by his 
captains. An ill-supprest laugh ran 
through the group — a sneer sat on the 
king’s face. 

44 Said he, 4 if you had a little pa- 
tience, you would not so often miss 
your way — I would advise you to 
think twice before you choose next.* 

44 1 now perceived that he knew my 
true history, and, as a last resource, I 
resolved to avail myself of the circum- 
stance, and answered quickly : 
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* ‘ The next time, O King, I will be 
the King of Georgia/ King Malek 
turned pale. Said he to the Armenian, 
I cannot grant thy petition — the knave 
must be kept alive/ 

444 My lord king/ said the Armenian, 

* it cannot be — his fool’s head has not 
wit to preserve his beastly carcase ; 
besides, the Tartar King has sworn to 
destroy him, and to-morrow may place 
it in his power/ 

444 Let him be carried to my capital/ 
said the King, ‘a dungeon fifty fathom 
under ground, will secure his worthless 
life/ 

“ 4 O King/ said the Armenian, 4 de- 
termined malice and cruel suffering 
may refuse to live/ 

4 What then is to be done — extri- 
cate me from this danger, and thou 
Bhalt be Vizier of Georgia, and master 
of ten cities/ said King Malek. 

44 4 O King/ said the Armenian, at 
the same time giving me a glance of 
the most significant malice, 4 my worthy 
brother here and I have by our art 
discovered a new method of putting a 
criminal to death, by which the body 
is killed, and the spirit imprisoned and 
kept in any place your Majesty may 
choose to command/ 

44 The King’s face glowed with de- 
light ; 4 Let me have him in a small iron 
box, which may be contained in a small 
furnace.’ 

44 The Armenian prostrated himself 
before the King : 4 1 honour thee for 
the Bublitne notion, and deeply I re- 
gret that our art, though powerful, 
does not go quite bo far j but it is a 
settled fact, in experimental physic, 
that the head when severed from the 
body still continues to live ; and by a 
device we have struck out, may be 
preserved bo to an indefinite period/ 

44 4 Babour/ said the King to a tall 
African who stood behind him. The 
black came forward, his dark eye 
rolled upon me as he awaited the 
King’s desire — it deprived me of the 
words 1 had meditated to utter: — 
4 Follow the directions of this learned 
Armenian/ 

44 4 Cut off his head, Babour/ said the 
Armenian, ‘and, my good fellow’, with 
thy sharpest weapon, and best skill, 
and see that it does not fall/ 

44 4 1 have/ answered I, 4 a mortal 
contusion on the back of my head.’ 

44 A loud laugh ran round as I said 


these words. My heart, which knocked 
painfully at my ribs, became so sud- 
denly still, that I scarcely noticed a 
slight pang which ran across the back 
of my neck. The grin of derision 
yet sat on the courtiers* faces, when I 
found myself hanging in the African’s 
hand, so near the ground, that I 
uessed the truth — I was a severed 
ead. Strange to say, I still felt as if 
my whole body was clinging to me ; 
et on looking round, 1 was shocked 
y the sickening and revolting sight of 
a headless trunk, which I knew. In 
a second I was in the Armenian’s 
hand, which trembled with eager de- 
light. My cruel enemy’s eye was 
fixed in triumphant malice on mine. 
4 Are the arteries secure ?’ said he. 

44 4 All right,’ said my father from 
behind me. 

44 He set me down ; a huge and 
overpowering agony filled me, while a 
hissing and a crackling noise rose about 
my ears, and a hot steam of broiling 
meat about my nostrils and eyes. 

44 ‘There, it is enough/ said my 
father’s voice. 

44 I was now carried out by the Ar- 
menian. My father followed ; and a 
black carried a torch before us. Going 
dow n a little slope on the left of the 
cavern, they entered another cave, and 
placed me on a flat stone, lying on my 
right ear. The coolness of the stone 
was delicious. The two old men sat, 
one on each side, and appeared to 
consider me attentively. 

44 4 Brother/ said the Armenian, 4 is 
it alive or dead ?’ 

44 My father paused for a long time, 
with his forefinger pressed against the 
tip of his nose. Having placed me on 
his knee, he applied his finger to the 
forepart of my ear. At length he 
shook his head with much gravity. 

44 4 I doubt it, learned brother/ 

44 1 resolved not to give them any 
satisfaction, so abstained from moving 
an eye. 

*• 4 Brother/ said the Armenian 
thoughtfully, ‘the face twitched per- 
ceptibly on the frying-pan/ 

44 4 The heat was too much,’ said my 
father, 4 we had better fly with all 
speed/ 

44 4 It may live/ said the Armenian. 

44 4 O brother, we may try that at 
leisure, when we are out of harm’s way/ 
answered my father. 
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44 4 Can we not swear to King Malek 
that he lives,' said the Armenian. 

44 ‘ Brother, you forget — at this in- 
stant may the spirit of this head have 
seized on King Malek’s heart and 
brain.’ 

M * Then,’ said the Armenian, * we 
have no time to lose.’ 

“The Armenian snatched me up, 
with a grasp that nearly tore my hair 
from the roots. Cautiously creeping 
up the steep over the cave, they went 
a considerable distance up the same 
precipice we had so recently de- 
scended ; and I experienced no very 
pleasing sensation 011 finding myself on 
the dizzy scene of my late terrors, with 
nothing to support me but the lock of 
hair by which 1 hung in the Armenian's 
grasp. Presently they turned and be- 
gan to descend in a different direction, 
and I could perceive that we were aj>- 
proaching a large thicket, at the base 
of the steep. A deep savage bark was 
beard, not very far in the wood ; it 
was quickly answered from the opposite 
side. 

44 ‘ Brother, we are no better than 
dead men !’ said my father. 

44 4 My sister lives beyond the marsh,’ 
said the Armenian, 4 let us push across.’ 

444 Is it safe footing 7 said my father. 

44 4 It is for life !’ said the Armenian. 

44 On they went, up to the knees 
in the shaking fen; the cold water 
touched me on the raw wound, but 
this was nothing to my mental suffer- 
ing. We came into some of those places 
where the stiff bulrush grows ; here 
had I but the organ of respiration, I 
would have roared aloud, to the great 
satisfaction of my tormenters. As it 
vras, I shut my eyes, and prayed 
Allah for the approach of the wolf. 
My prayer, O King of the Genie, was 
heard ; the doctors were moving on with 
loud and splashing steps, whicn roused 
at every instant some marsh bird from 
the numerous pools around, or drove 
the wild drake, with clapping wing and 
loud clamour from the sedge. 1, how- 
ever, having iny ear close to the 
ground, heard the pattering steps of 
some wil<fcquadruped,come on our very 
trace. 

44 4 Brother,' said my father, 4 thou 
hast lost thy way, we shall never cross 
this broad stream.’ 

44 4 We must retrace our steps,* said 
the Armenian, turning round, then, 


suddenly dropping his voice, 4 ha, 
see’st thou not something black yon- % 
der?* 

44 4 Yes,' said my father, in a shudder- 
ing and hissing w hisper, 4 it moves this 
way — what is it ! — w’hat can it be !’ 

44 4 In the name of Allah, let us leap 
the stream — it is a prodigious wolr,' 
said the Armenian. As he spoke, he 
flung me over. I fell among the tall, 
stiff reeds which sprung thickly from 
the edge of a deep pool. They bent 
under my weight, but yet continued to 
sustain me. I now saw the Armenian 
spring into the stream, and in another 
moment lie had struggled across. My 
father’s heart failed ; he ran twenty 
ways. The black spot enlarged as it 
approached, into a vast black wolf. 
My father threw himself on the bank, 
and seemed as if endeavouring to 
shrink into himself. It was vain — the 
savage of the desert stood growling 
over his prey. I spare your lordship 
the hairowing recital of that cruel 
moment. The cry of savage hunger 
mingled fearfully w’ith a frantic scream 
of animal terror coming from the 
human voice. The Armenian spent a 
few minutes in looking round for me 
in vain — but overcome by terror, he 
soon retreated. A moment more 
had sealed his doom : another gaunt 
monster mingled in the ghastly chorus, 
on the other side of the stream, and 
joined in a scene too horrible and too 
disgusting to be described. It was a 
night of horrors unutterable. Con- 
sciously an appalling object myself, I 
looked on all that is repulsive to our 
nature. Even death, for which I in- 
tensely longed, was before me, in a 
form too hideously revolting to be 
thought upon without the shrinking of 
every nerve. 

The genie looked puzzled. 

44 The darkness became deeper. The 
horrid feast was ended, and the fearful 
brutes had slunk away to their dens. 

I was left alone to reflections darker 
than the gloom of night. What was 
I reduced to ! A fearful remnant of 
humanity, without members, powers, 
functions, or appetites, — an object 
fearful to the living instincts of man — 
a ghastly head, severed from its trunk; 
and alive, though bereft of motion, in 
this haunt of every fierce and savage 
thing. — How long, too, might I thus 
endure. To die, to escape, I roust 
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.encounter some fearful fate. Some 
hideous jaw, alone, could set me free. 
To what, alas, had visionary ambition 
reduced me. While occupied with 
these thoughts, an imperfect slumber 
came to my relief. In dreams I was 
transported back to my haunts in the 
▼alley of the Nile. I was once more 
painless and free, seated by the peace- 
ful poverty of my father’s board : the 
quiet labour, the succeeding stroll in 
the calm, evening air, — the discontent, 
and the fascinating visions, ex- 
changed, alas, for horrible realities, — 
all came with extraordinary distinct- 
ness, that approached reality. Many 
changes followed fast, as if the fleeting 
events of life were acted in some 
vast pantomime of destiny. The 
awful hall ; the prison ; the field of 
Teflis, alive with Georgian chivalry ; 
the forest march ; the battle-field ; the 
fearful precipice. I started into a 
more terrific life. The sun stood on 
.the horizon, and scattered lines of 
light interspersed with broad shadows, 
over the ridges of the rocky Caucasus, 
the wild forest, the broad flat plain, 

. and the broken surface of the desolate 
morass in which l lay. The plain 
was covered with Tartar chivalry, and 
the light wreathes of early smoke 
arose from many a thousand fires. It 
.was a gorgeous and a glittering scene. 
I cast my eye down upon the pool, — I 
saw a cadaverous and ghastly face, — 
.a head , - - a las, myself. 

The old man blubbered as he went 
on. The genie seemed diverted hugely. 

“ As I lay grinning with dissevered 
lips, and hideous eye, that spoke of 
terror not to be uttered, the pool, 
breaking into little waves, dispelled 
the grisly shadow', and a duck and wild 
drake came quietly feeding from 
among the gTeen reeds,— their plumage 
glowed with lovely variety of tints, in 
the lonely and wild luxuriance of sa- 
vage nature. The sound of many 
wings, accompanied by a plaintive, wild 
note, swept by, and in an instant the 
pool was all alive with feathered riot. 

I almost forgot my fearful self in the 
beauty, the brilliancy, and frolic life of 
•the brilliant little birds of the duck 
kind, that were darting, diving, and 
tossing up the water into foam beneath 
■me, and all round. Of a sudden all 
became still, — all the little eyes grew 
troubled with alarm. I thought, at 


first, that I w'as perceived where I lay, 
but their eyes seemed looking on some 
other object. -Suddenly the greater 
portion of the flock sprang upward 
from the pool with disordered wing— 
a few- stole in among the thickest cover 
of the sedge and reeds. The air 
around me was fanned by a heavy 
wing : the vulture of Caucasus, with 
harpy talon, grim beak, and ghastly 
head, hung three fathoms above me on 
the air. Looking round, like a winged 
fiend, the morning sunbeam shone re- 
flected on the keen, cruel glance of his 
devouring, eager, and blood-thirsty 
eye : it fixed wistfully on some thing 
beyond the stream; yet something 
there deterred it A low, hoarse 
growl arose,— my weight had sunk me 
too low among the rushes, and I . could 
not see beyond the high bank. 

“ Suddenly, while I was yet thrilling 
through every nerve — the fierce eye 

transfixed me with its hungry gleam 

A slight expression of doubt or fear 
came over it, and instead of pouncing 
on me at once — the fierce bird rose up- 
ward, with a wave of its long wings 

and began to wheel in slow circles 
around me. I was dreadfully frighten- 
ed, as your lordship may believe— 
bad I but a hand to wave, a foot to 

run, or a voice to speak my terror 

Allah ! what a scream I would have 
given ! But full as I was of shrinking 
life, I lay motionless as a stone. Every 
circle brought the fierce creature nearer 
and nearer, until his wing just flapped 
upon the bullrushes above me. Twice 
the harpy talon dropped within a hair’s- 
breadth of my right eye — aud the sa- 
vage bird went past— the third time 
I felt my scalp griped with a painful 
force ; and in a moment I was raised 
high above the morass. It was a mo- 
ment, fearful and sublime — as we 
ascended with inconceivable swiftness, 
the objects beneath shrunk into a map- 
like minuteness — and a cloud-like haze 
overshadowed the moor, the mountains, 
and the plain, over which helmet and 
spear shot up innumerable gleams and 
flashes, from the whirling squadrons of 
the Tartar cavalry. Having ascended 
to a dizzy height, my savage possessor 
uttered an exulting yell, so loud and 
piercing, that I nearly fainted with the 
ain and terror. For a moment it stood 
alanced on its vast pinions, and 
glanced round with its terrific eye. 
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Suddenly an expression of sudden 
alarm came upon its fierceness. Not 
far behind, the heavy flap of mon- 
strous wings smote upon the thin air. 
Away we swept with arrowy speed — 
mountains, moor, and clouds swept by 
us, as we darted through the aerial 
space. But in vain — our winged pur- 
suers came on with savage yells, and 
gained at every stroke, upon our now 
encumbered speed. I must (I fancy) 
liave been a heavy head enough. We 
were now fully caught My bearer 
tried to gain by rapid evolutions, what 
it lost in swiftness. 1 cannot describe 
the honor of that tossing — the moun- 
tains and the clouds, and the low-lying 
earth, spun in dizzy circles, or threw 
gigantic somersets, as we dived, and 
soared, and wheeled in all directions. 
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Such a chace no mortal ever heard of 
before. We were in the meantime 
turned back upon our course~-until we 
were again over the field of arms. 
Many a fearful dip gave me the sensa- 
tion of a fall — many an ear-splitting 
yell and stunning buffet 1 had to en- 
dure — many a fell and hungry snap 
from the large beak of eacn harpy- 
eyed pursuer. At last, one fell swoop 
extricated me from the vulture talon 
that upheld me — down, down, down I 
went lor a second, with sublime slow- 
ness — then in the twinkling of an eye. 

I was dashed amid the white plumes of 
a warrior’s helmet, with a force that 
took away my senses. The unutter- 
able agonies of reanimation again came 
over me 
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ATTRACTIONS OF IRELAND. — NO. II. 
SCENERY AND SOCIETY. 


In a former number we have spoken of 
the physical formation of our island, 
and of the simple superficial charac- 
teristics which her surface may be ex- 
pected to present These characteris- 
tics constitute a great part of the at- 
traction for the majority of those who 
either visit our shores from other coun- 
tries, or move about exploring our 
scenery at home. But there are other 
attractions of a higher character — his- 
torical and poetic associations — social 
and national characteristics — and prac- 
tical opportunities and suggestions— -of 
the most pleasing interest to the spe- 
culative traveller, and of the most ma- 
terial importance to the man of enter- 
prise ana business. 

In exhibiting to so many classes of 
men these various inducements to visit 
and survey our island, we are obliged 
to proceed upon a classification which 
may at first appear both arbitrary and 
insufficient ; for in conducting the tourist 
round the country in our first part, we 
addressed ourselves to him almost solely 
hi the character of an engineer. Far be 
it from us to presume that this is a cha- 
racter which we are qualified at all per- 
fectly to stmport. A Colby, a Grif- 
ffcb, or a Bald, would smile at our 


rough unscientific delineations ; but 
non omnia pouumus omnet , — if we have 
succeeded in giving to ordinary read- 
ers such a picture of the face of the 
island, as eyes unused to the theodolite 
can take in and remember without 
much exertion, and perhaps with some 
pleasure, we have accomplished our 
end, and can gladly enter on the next 
division of our subject where we are 
more at home, and in which we will 
have more companions ; but to which 
without the dry details of the com- 
mencing chapter we never could have 
attained with satisfaction. 

We will now suppose our tourist, in 
addition to his qualifications as an en- 
gineer, endowed more or less with the 
eye of a painter, and the heart of a 
poet For such a man all nature 
abounds with enjoyment ; but no where, 
we venture to say, will that enjoyment 
be obtained by stich a man more fully, 
more expeditiously, more cheaply, or 
more safely than in our own country — 
nay, at our own capital. Of all the 
northern capitals, Dublin indeed seems 
to us the best situated in this respect : 
for, while the city itself stands in a 
plain as rich and cultivated as high 
civilization can make it, a single day’s 
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march will bring an active citizen where 
he may roam about the length of a 
summer morning, not only out of sight of 
the habitations of men but in full view of 
the eyrie and within hearing of the 
scream of the eagle. We know of no 
other capital, we have heard of none 
north of Lisbon with such an outlet (for 
that w hich is w ithin a day's grasp is but 
an outlet) as the county of Wicklow. 
Every variety of natural beauty that a 
moderate man can desire, is here ac- 
cessible at a wonderfully small cost of 
time and money, and with little or no 
labour. As to risk of violence, or in- 
sult, nay, of rudeness or even incivility, 
let this suffice, that, to be a stranger, is 
throughout all Ireland and at all times, 
a passport to the best offices of a na- 
turally polite and hospitable people. — 
We could quote authorities for this 
assertion from every work that has ap- 
peared on the subject from the day of 
Twiss to those of Barrow ; but the fact 
is so well known and so universally 
acknowledged, that to do so would be 
but waste of time. One instance, how- 
ever, mentioned by the Angler, we 
cannot refrain from adducing. Tra- 
velling late from Kenmare to Bantry, 
he found a part of the road blocked up 
by a party of peasants engaged in a 
quarrel. Strange as it may appear, the 
English stranger had no’ sooner pro- 
nounced this “ open Sesame," to their 
good will, than these intoxicated Kerry- 
men not only gave him free passage, 
but actually left off fighting for the sole 
purpose of escorting him in safety to his 
journey's end. But, to return to Dub- 
lin and its advantages. The lover of 
coast-scenery here, has but to walk into 
one of these flying hotels, that are con- 
stantly upon the wdng, between the ca- 
pital and Kingstown, and in fifteen 
minutes he steps from the eastern 
terminus of the railroad out upon the 
base of Killiney, where, half an hour’s 
walk will place him on a promontory 
.the rocky brow of which stoops three 
hundred feet to the surges of the open 
sea at its base. The lingerer by lakes 
and rivers has ouly to encounter a 
single morning's drive to enable him to 
float at ease above the haunts of the 
char in the clear bosom of Loch Dan, 
or to cast his line across the deepest 
pool of the Vartrey, the Avonmore, or 
the Liffey ; while he who delights to 
expand his chest with vigorous inhala- 


tions of the mountain air, may start 
from Nelson's pillar at sunrise, and 
breathe as pure an atmosphere as en- 
circles the summit of Mangerton itself, 
on the head of Kippure, before persons 
keeping ordinary hours have sat down 
to breakfast. A citizen of Dublin 
driving in the Park, and looking south- 
ward across the long range of elms, 
which mark the line of the Grand Canal, 
sees the mountain we allude to, rising 1 
with a graceful swell on the right of 
that elevated chain, which forms so 
noble a background to this view from 
“ the fifteen acres but the intervention 
of minor eminences in front, one of 
them crowned with that extraordinary 
stone-roofed hunting lodge, known as 
Caldbeck’s folly, takes away materially 
from the apparent magnitude of the 
mountain, and leads persons who are in 
the habit of seeing the head of Kip- 
pure every day of their lives to hold up 
their hands in astonishment, when they 
are told that their old acquaintance 
stands 2527 feet above the level of the 
sea, an elevation very nearly equal to 
that of the farfamed supporter of the 
Devil’s Punch Bowl. Such, however, 
so far as the measurement quoted by 
Mr. Weaver, can assure us, is the fact ; 
and we have but to fancy the valley of 
Balliuascorney, occupied by a lake to 
get a skeleton representation of one 
boundary of Killarney. But a didac- 
tic article does not do justice either to 
the scenery of this district, or to the 
delightful emotions of a man such as 
w ’Q have imagined while enjoying it ; 
and therefore we are glad to avail our- 
selves of the more vivid and more 
energetic style of a personal sketch, 
which comes luckily to our aid in giv- 
ing such a picture as we could desire of 
tliis charming county. The writer, it 
will be seen, has some pretension to 
rank with that class for whom his 
sketches are intended. But, before 
commencing his details of the scenery, 
we would give a rough outline of tne 
ground plan of his field of operation. 
This, to Irish readers, may seem unne- 
cessary ; but, without a clear idea of 
the general outline of a district, no 
reader can appreciate or enjoy local 
descriptions, and as this writing will 
shortly be in the hands of many to 
whom the geography of Wicklow is 
comparatively unknown, we consider 
what we are about to do no work of 
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supererogation. Four miles south from 
Dublin, upon the borders of Wicklow, 
extends a chain of mountains, averaging 
about 1 400 feet in height — and stretch- 
ing east and west about ten Irish miles. 
Two great roads, divergingfrom Dublin, 
cross the flanks of this mountain range ; 
the one leading to Bray, and the town 
of Wicklow, lies along the eastern or 
seaward, the other leading to Blessing- 
ton and Baltinglass along the western 
or inland, flank. Two other roads also 
diverging from the capital cross the 
same mountain chain, at about eaual dis- 
tances between these external lines ; 
the one leading to Enniskerry by the 
Scalp, a remarkable gap in the eastern 
shoulder of the range ; the other, the 
Military Road leading to Glencree, by 
the pass of Killikee, a slack on the 
western shoulder. These two latter 
roads, after crossing the summit ridge 
of elevation, no longer follow the direc- 
tion of the external lines, but converg- 
ing with a gradual inclination meet at 
Lara barracks, about the central point of 
the county of Wicklow ; so that, if 
through this point, we draw a line east 
and west, we shall have that part of 
the county of Wicklow, lying south 
of the boundary line of the Dublin 
mountains divided into three triangles 
by these leading roads ; or in other words, 
the lines of the leading roads of Wick- 
low immediately south of that county’s 
northern boundary, exhibit pretty nearly 
the appearance of an inverted W, thus, 

North 

Weat^Ert 

South 

Here, to speak in familiar terms, the head 
or southern extremity of the down stroke 
upon the right, coincides with the town 
of Wicklow ; the foot of the same with 
Bray ; while a point at about one- 
third from the head of the adjoining 
hair-stroke, or light limb of the letter, 
gives the position of Round wood, 
the usual head-quarters of tourists in 
this part of the country. The heavy 
stroke upon the left commences, as has 
been seen at Lara, two miles to the east 
of Glendaloch, and terminates at Kin- 
pure niountaiu, which occupies the angle 
of its junction with the adjoining hair- 
stroke, which latter line would thus ter- 
minate about Donard,a few miles north 
of Baltinglass. Nearly symmetrically 
with Kippnre in the angle under Bray, 


stands Sugarloaf, and at about a third of 
the way between, towards Sugarloaf, 
rises Djouce, over the lakes of Lugge- 
law and Loch Dan, which latter sheet 
of water occupies very nearly the cen- 
tral point of tne middle triangle. The 
Avonmore, rising from these two lakes, 
pursues its course south to Lara, where 
it is met by the Glenmacanass river, 
the course of which, from its sourceon 
the eastern flank of Thonalagee moun- 
tain, coincides with the upper part of 
the down stroke on the left. If we 
would pursue the course of this river 
farther, we must make use of another W 
placed head to head with the first, thus, 

North 

w «* 

South 

where the foot or southern extremity of 
the right hand hairstroke will coincide 
with Arklow, and consequently the ad- 
joining down stroke will very nearly ex- 
hibit the general course of the Avon- 
more, from Lara, at the top, to the meet- 
ing of the waters, about half-way down, 
and the Vale of Ovoca near the foot. 
The down stroke on the left passes 
through Lugnaquilla mountain, at a 
small distance from the cross at 
the top, and from Lugnaquilla to the 
Meeting of the Waters runs the Avon- 
beg through the valley of Glenmalure. 
At our central point at Lara is what 
may be called the Meeting of the 
Glens ; first, the glen bringing down 
the waters of Loch Dan ; secondly, 
Glenmacanass ; thirdly, Glenanefane, in 
the fork of which two latter glens rises 
Thonalagee, and fourthly, Glendaloch, 
separated on the one side from Glen- 
anefane, by Coomaderry mountain, and 
on the other from Glenmalure by Lug- 
duff, and the range which backs Wicklow 
Gap. Of course accuracy cannot be 
looked for in this literal sort of map- 
ping ; but if the above points are at 
all clearly established in the reader’s 
mind, he will have little difficulty in 
following a tourist through the details. 
For reference, Mr. Sydney Hall’s map 
is the best ; that executed by Neville, 
in 1760, although on a scale of two 
inches to the mile, is now antiquated, 
its latest corrections only coming down 
to 1789. 

But it is time to start with our 
tourist, who, after walking from Bray by 
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the Daigle to Enniskerry,on a hot sum- 
mer day, in the latter end of last June, 
began to “ cast his eyes wistfully upon 
Djouce, where he rose grandly orer 
the rich foreground of the Powers- 
court woods, and though ill prepared 
,for walking, determined to cross orer 
bis summit to Luggelaw." Writing 
.for one intimate with the scenery of 
Powerscourt, he does not think it ne* 
cessary to dwell on the enchanting 
prospect which opens on the eye as 
one comes out from the western end of 
the Dargle, but to those who may not 
he so well acquainted with its beauties 
,we heartily recommend this spot as the 
sweetest study that the county can 
afford. — Lyingon the green slope above 
the wicket through which you have 
emerged from the romantic ravine be- 
hind, you have before you the most 
perfect realization of a rural vale that 
.is to be found in all Ireland ; an ex- 
panded sweep of lawns and woods ; se- 
veral miles in extent, gracefully spread- 
ing* rather than sloping, down to the 
windings of a clear gravelly river:a scene 
.perfectly barmoniousiu all its parts — un- 
.disflgured by anything ragged oraustere, 
green, airy, and leafy, but far from mo- 
notonous ; for every here and there it 
dimples into patches of meadow that 
laugh in each sweep of sunshine, and 
.continue to smile through the darker 
.woods, even in the gloom of passing 
shadows. And this is but a fore- 
ground ; behind rise in a grand concave 
ithc mountains that girdle in the glen of 
.Bakeagb, and Stretch along the south- 
,ern side, and round the head of G1 en- 
tree— -all grassy and heathy to thesum- 
niitjbut tinted grey and purple by the dis- 
tance and not one of the group under 
2000 feet in height. And all this is attain- 
able in two hours, and for one shilling 1 
Such a vale is worth a hundred Dargles, 
•beautiful as that leafy ravine confessed- 
Jy is. Our tourist is of the same opi- 
nion. He had crossed from the Dargle 
to the left hand aclivity of the moun- 
tain above Powerscourt, where the 
Glenisloreane coming down from 
PjouCe, fells 300 feet from the mountain 
.brow into the well-wooded park below. 

. “ I took my road by the waterfall he 
^ays ; “for the wooded amphitheatre 
•here is so magnificent in its propor- 
tions, and so rich in its details that 1 
could not resist the temptation of again 
delighting ray eyes with its well re- 


membered loveliness. 1 know no finer 
amphitheatre. I have no gusto in com- 
parison for the ravine or the wooded 
dell ; give me scope and size, expan- 
sion — a sweep of hills, a hanging gir- 
dle of forest, an area of open park 
scenery, where one can breathe nim- 
self in the unobstructed air, as at 
Powerscourt. My purpose was to 
ascend by the path to the left of the 
fall — the fall itself I had almost for- 
gotten to mention — it was a thread — 
a streak— -a mere drivel on the moun- 
tain’s beard — but still a feature of great 
interest, from the evidences of the 
part it had played in the winter’s scene, 
exhibited as they unequivocally are 
on the bare rock around, and in the 
chaotic channel below. Instead of 
going round by the left, however, I 
was like many other individuals more 
adventurous than discreet, beguiled 
into taking the right band path, which, 
at first ascending gradually among 
banks and stones, wiles the traveller by 
degrees from steep to steeper, until If 
he do not turn in time, he will find that 
to turn at all is dangerous if not im- 
practicable, and that his only chance 
of safety lies in climbing on — for at 
about one third of the height the 
chances are twenty to one that he will 
lose the faint traces of the pathway, 
or rather the detached steps worn in 
the face of the bank by the feet of 
former climbers, and so sure as he does 
I will answer for it, that he will gain 
the top — if he will gain it at all— -a 
wiser and in the literal sense of the 
word, a lighter man ; for independent 
of the solid flesh which he will invo- 
luntarily part with, he will be both 
willing and glad, ere long to throw 
away his shoes, and if he happen on 
a particularly difficult part of the ascent 
he will be delighted to part with 
shoes, and hat, and neckcloth, and 
coat itself. Whether it was that 
I happened on a worse route* or 
that the whole face of the bank is 
equally precipitous I cannot say, 
but I never had so severe a climb 
in my life. I had read of a poor 
fellow breaking his neck by a fall 
from the same spot — he had missed 
the pathway — in fact, I doubt whether 
for the upper two-thirds of the ascent 
there is a pathway at all — like myself, 
and when he could neither go back nor 
forward without imminent danger, lie 
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had taken eff hit shoes aad stockings, 
and thrown them away ; bat, alas! they 
had hardly reached the bottom when 
he came down himsetf and was dashed 
to pieces. ** Come,” thought I, as 1 be- 
gan to look back with some slight mis- 
givings into the gulf below, “ 1 won’t 
take off the boots at all events t it 
would be ominous.” Bless jour heart ! 
if you had seen me, two minutes after, 
stuffing them into my coat pockets, and 
bracing them round my waist with my 
handkerchief, digging my nails into the 
sod, tearing off the brittle moss from 
the face of the rock in search of suffi- 
cient inequality in the firm stone below 
to afford a resting place for the extreme 
edge of my foot, grasping the knots of 
cut-grass regardless of the wounds they 
inflicted on my hands, and happy to 
find a brier that 1 might tread safe among 
its prickles, while as ever you have 
seen the rain run down from your eaves 
after the first heat of a summer shower 
has abated, went the drops from my 
brows, patter, patter — oh, what 1 would 
have given for some kind band to cut 
away my skirts with their oppressive 
burthen at that moment ! At length 
I reached the top, panting, exhausted, 
with the thoughts of death just removed 
from before my eyes. I threw myself 
down among the fern, and did not move 
a limb for nearly half an hour. I then 
icked the thorns from my feet, and 
urning with thirst turned my footsteps 
towards the river; not to drink — I 
knew the danger of tasting the running 
bog water — but to plunge myself up to 
the chin in the first pool I could find 
deep enough in the Glorisloreane. 
Considerably refreshed by my bath, I 
now turned my face to Djouce where 
he rose above the source of the southern 
feeder of the little river. An easier 
ascent would have been attained by 
holding along the shoulder of either of 
the lateral eminences that form the 
valley of the brook, but in that case I 
would have missed the fountain head 
which was now the great object of my 
solicitude ; so, striking my line of 
march along the lower slope direct for 
the apparent termination of the little 
river’s channel in the hollow of the hill 
ahead, I pushed forward for my mark 
as eagerly as ever did a wanderer in 
the desert for an oasis. 1 was doomed 
to disappointment : when I gained the 
head of the rivulet’s channel, I found 


all the upper aad superficial springs 
dried up, and had to descend above a 
huudred feet before I could gain the 
true well head in a little green quag 
below. There 1 found the fountain, 
a clear bowl about the size of one's 
hat among the moss and rushes, all 
round it an oozy verdant morass— but 
1 laid myself down with my breast on 
a stepping stone which I had brought 
from a little distance, and in an instant 
was up to my ears in the vital element. 

Beaker* and bowl*, l*m told, of wood. 

For quaffing water are counted good ; 

They give a smack say your watery folk* 

Like drinking after artichoke* : 

but of all drinking cups and of all re- 
lishes for drinking, give me an unso- 
phisticated pull at the soft-lipped bowl 
of the Glenisloreane, after a climb up 
the face of the waterfall bank at Powers- 
court. I must have sucked in fresh 
marrow for every bone, and fresh blood 
for every vein, in mv body: I rose 
a new man ; I was as fresh as a daisy— 
1 had four or five hundred feet of the 
mountain to climb, but I felt as if I 
could go up it at a hop, step, and 
jump to the top of the cairn : 1 looked 
upon the waterfall bank as a bagatelle, 
and presently found myself on the top 
of Djouce, having done the work in- 
continently, and almost unconsciously. 
The view is very fine — more varied 
than from any other point in Wicklow 
— for Djouce stands naif-way between 
the cultivation of the vales of Ennis- 
kerry and Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, 
and the desolation of the country tra- 
versed by the military road. On the 
one side you look down into the valley 
of the waterfall which the lawns and 
woods of Powerscourt and the Dargle, 
or across the open and well cultivated 
country that slopes south from the base 
of the great Sugar-loaf ; and on the 
other you see ridge behind ridge of 
bleak and rocky mountains ; — in the 
first rank, Carrigeen Duff and Carrig- 
nathaunagh, with the gorge of Luggeluw, 
and a glimpse of Loch Dan between ; 
in the second distance, Kippure, Mul- 
laghlouvaune, Thonelagr-e, and Coom- 
aderry, ranging from end to end about 
twenty miles; while Lugduff and the 
other hills betw’een Gleudaloch and 
Glenmalure, backed by the aerial out- 
line of Croghan Mora and Luquaquilla, 
bring up the rear iu misty grandeur on 
the south. More immediately around 
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you, as you look towards the sea, are 
the summits of the War-Hill and the 
other mountains of the Glencree range 
on the left. Great Sugar-loaf seen in 
his full proportions, a magnificent object 
rises in front, while the dark heathery 
slope of Slieve Buck leading the eye 
down to the smoke of Roundwood, 
solicits your descent to the hospitable 
plain on your right. The tints of the 
landscape were beyond measure or ex- 
pression beautiful. Autumn may be 
the season for seeing forest scenery 
to most advantage, but June is the 
month for mountain prospects. The 
corn fields are then just of the hue of 
emeralds, and the red earth of the po- 
tatoes crossed by the colouring of the 
young crop, makes a charming purple : 
then the moist atmosphere invests the 
rocks with tints of pink and violet, and 
the waters under the deep blue of sum- 
mer skies are all cerulean, while dis- 
tance blends and harmonizes, and the 
serial perspective distinguishes and 
fixes the whole. After feasting my eyes 
on the prospect for about half an hour, 
and resolving to visit Thonelagee, 
which I saw was not only the highest 
but the most central eminence of the 
waste district on the south-west, I lay 
down, and, on the mountain’s lonely 
van, 2400 feet above the level of the 
sea, fell fast asleep. When 1 awoke, 
the sun was considerably lower, although 
to judge by my dreams I could not 
have indulged in a long repose — for I 
had slept so sound as not to dream 
at all. Luggelaw was at my feet, and 
I descended full of agreeable excite- 
ment and secure of fresh pleasure. So 
soon as 1 had got low enough to have 
a full view of the lake w'hich had been 
hidden by its depth from the top of the 
mountain, I kept my level, and skirting 
the brow of the descent, held my course 
for the slack* of Slieve- Buck. I need 
not describe the scene that lay beneath 
my feet. Seen from above or from be- 
low Luggelaw, is ever beautiful, and 
when I turned my steps once more 
towards Roundw'ood, it was with a 
heart as full of gratification as on the 
first day I ever spent in these fairy 
precincts. I reached Roundwood about 
seven, and having dined luxuriously on 


rashers and eggs, and fortified myself 
with a sound night’s rest, started next 
morning after an early breakfast for 
the top of Thonelagee. 

Thonelagee is the most central of 
the Wicklow mountains. It stands 
about midway between Kippure, on 
the north, and Lugnaquilfa on the 
south, and slopes down on the one 
side into Wicklow Gap, at the head 
of Glenanafane, and on the other 
into Glenmacanass. Glenmacanass (the 
glen of the son of the waterfall) runs 
nearly parallel with the valley between 
Loch Dan and Lara, on the other or 
western side of Carrignathaunagh. 
Carrignathaunagh is a fine pasturable 
ridge, with a rocky summit ; he faces 
Thonalagee across the intervening glen 
with a bold brow of heather, but with 
cheeks as smooth as' the greenest her- 
bage can make them ; while Thonala- 
gee stands rough and ready, w r ith 
Loch Ouler under his arm, and half-a- 
dozen torrents coursing down his sides, 
as if prepared, on the slightest provo- 
cation, to sweep him clean out of his 
sunshine. I ascended Carrignathaunagh 
from the lower end of Loch Dan ; and 
traversing his central sheep-walk, 
which is a delightful sweep of pasture, 
came out over Glenmacanass, about 
half way between Lara, at the foot, 
and the waterfall at the head of the 
glen. I am surprised that Glenma- 
canass is not more visited. It is the 
most beautifully formed of all the 
Wicklow glens ; about six miles in 
length, and towards the upper end 
scooped out from between the hills 
in the most graceful of curves. It is 
not a ravine ; its sides do not rush 
together to a point in the bottom ; 
they sweep down with the curve of an 
inverted bell, and are all of the loveliest 
green, save where the rock is either 
bared by torrents, or breaks out in 
boulders through the short sweet pas- 
ture. A clear full river winds at its 
will through the centre, after shooting 
over a sheet of rock about a hundred 
and fifty feet high at the upper end. 
This is the finest fall to be seen at this 
season east of Pool-a-phooka ; it has 
about four times the body of water 
that trickles into Powerscourt, and it is 


* Slack ; a north country term which I use, for want of a more received expression, 
to signify a dip in the Bank of a hill. 
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quite accessible the whole wav up. 
Although at the loss of a good deal of 
ground, I could not resist the invita- 
tion of the green holms below the fall ; 
so 1 descended, to regain my lost ele- 
vation by climbing up by the side of 
the cascade. About half way up I 
came upon a beautiful natural bath ; 
an excavation about twelve feet long, 
by three in breath, and two to six in 
depth ; into the farther end of which 
the water falls from one stage of its 
descent, to gush out in a shallow sheet 
over the lower lip of the basin, to its 
next. Here, about a hundred feet 
from the top of the fall above, and 
about half that height over the level of 
the glen below, I took my bath ; not a 
shower bath — for the continually fall- 
ing pebbles make all such experiments 
highly dangerous in any cascade of 
considerable height — but a cool salu- 
brious plunge in the safe end of the 
granite slipper, with a view, as I lay, 
of the whole length of my mountain 
chamber, Carrignathaunagh, my curtain, 
on the one hand, and Thonelagee, my 
sunblind, on the other ; while as it were 
through the open door of the lower end 
of Glenmacana98, I could see the tops 
of the hills outside, with a shoulder of 
Croghan Mora himself in the distance. 
“ Here I bathe in state,” cried I, in 
an extacy, “ with Loch Ouler for my 
reservoir, and the Glenmacanass river 
to furnish me with a constant supply 
of the fresh element ; but the worst of 
it is, that if a waterspout should burst 
on Thonelagee, I would never be able 
to turn the stop-cock ; and, ha ! — 
here’s a considerable suction over the 
brim, where the tail race runs off” — it 
whipped my leg over the edge like 
lightning, as 1 spoke ; for I had 
advanced my foot somewhat beyond 
the sphere of safety, just to try the 
strength of the current ; and so, per- 
ceiving that a very slight increase of 
the body of water, in the fall, would 
float me like a cork, into the gulf 
below, I scrambled to my clothes and 
dressed myself without more glorifica- 
tion. What need of words ? 1 took 

the side of Thonelagee at a killing 
pace, (for it is as rough as hags, and 
quags, and crags, and snaggs, can 
make it — a horrid heavy piece of 
ground as ever man travelled;) and long 
before I came in sight of Loch Ouler, 
I was fairly blown, and fain to pitch 


myself headlong into half-a-dozen easy 
chairs of heather, in succession. 
Having recovered my wind, and got 
a good pull at the spring-head of a 
little feeder of the waterfall, I set my 
face once more against the hill, and 
ploughing my way through bog and 
Death er, after a heavy heat, surmounted 
the rough ground and gained the 
shore of the loch. Loch Ouler is truly 
as condemned a looking piece of water 
as a melancholy man need wish to see. 
It lies in the hollow of an elbow-like 
projection immediately under the head 
of Thonelagee. The mountain towers 
up over its farther shore in a grand 
pyramidal amphitheatre ; for it looks 
as if the hollow had once been a crater, 
of which only that side which now 
forms the summit of Thonelagee, had 
been left standing. Peat bogs sur- 
round it on the other side, cut up into 
a frightful net-work of winter water- 
courses, which lay bare the white rock 
in every direction. The bones of 
sheep which had foundered in these 
natural traps, w ere bleaching in more 
than one black pit as I passed. A 
shudder came over me when I thought 
of the place in winter. I turned from 
its gloomy waters and lacerated shores 
— for nothing else can express the 
savage way in which the elements 
have torn the soil to pieces — and, 
taking my course over that shoulder of 
the summit which slopes down to the 
right, I w'ound my laborious way to 
the top by tacks across the round and 
grassy swell that forms the whole back 
of the mountain. I first rose from 
under the banks that restrain the 
waters of Loch Ouler, into a view of 
the wild tract of country traversed 
by the military road, which I could 
see winding its white thread through 
the dark desolate moors, for ten miles 
towards the north ; next — across the 
brown sweep of bog that stretches 
westward from the back of Thonelagee, 
rose the huge rampart of Mullagh- 
louvaune, with its bastions of Carrig- 
nathooka and Ballyknockan, all raked 
with driving clouds and scowling 
through the intervening sunshine ; but 
a great projection of the hill, very 
nearly of equal altitude with its sum- 
mit, still rose between me and the 
prospect on the west and south. At 
length I topped it, and involuntarily I 
threw out my hands, and shouted with 
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admiration. There was Wicklow Gap 
at my feet, spreading out into an 
extended valley which again expanded 
into the fertile plains of Kildare ; and 
down, the centre of it, the King’s river, 
the fountain-head of which was within 
a stone's throw of where I stood, lay 
gleaming in reaches of silver light 
almost the whole way to Blessragton ; 
while, as if delighted with his reflec- 
tion in the waters, the sun had kept 
that quarter of the sky cleaT from the 
clouds that now were gathering, in 
black battalia, along the whole southern 
horizon ; and the only object to break 
the continuous prospect, over this 
sunny vista of tne central plain of 
Ireland, was an occasional detachment 
of vapours from the main body, as 
they dashed across, in silveTy brigades, 
to join their misty outposts, on the 
top of Mulloghlouvaune. Rounding 
the hill still farther south, I could not 
but feel that “ in the scowl of heaven 
my face grew dark as 1 was walking 
for blacker and heavier the clouds 
were gathering each moment, and as 
I. came in sight of the hills beyond the 
tange ef Coomaderry, I iust caught a 
glimpse of the shoulder of Lugnaquilla, 
before he wrapped himself in storms 
for the remainder of the day ; so, 
round I ran to snatch a view of Loch 
Nahanagan before the mists should 
come down ; and presently I beheld it 
across the brow or the hill before me, 
seemingly a perfect oval cradled in the 
rough embrace of dark Coomaderry, 
and so near that one might fling a 
pebble into its bosom. Indeed ! advance 
a few steps further and you will find 
that the gulf of Glenanafane inter- 
venes ; not to speak of a mile of moor 
beyond the opening of the glen. 
There n6w, beyond Coomaderry, just 
under the edge of the cloud, and over 
the cliffs of Loch Nahanagan, is the 
head of Glendaloch ; and here, beneath 
us, as we wind still farther round the 
hill, are the mines of Luganure, dis- 
tinguished on the side of Coomaderry 
by their white piles of waste ore- 
workings. Between these and this 
green eminence upon the left, Glena- 
nufane winds dow n to the Meeting of 
the Glens at Lara ; and yonder, turn- 
ing still, right shoulder forward, we see 
the nigged top of Carrickmacreilly 


beyond the flank of our old acquaint- 
ance and neighbour, the suraamed 
Na-Thaunagh, on the other side of 
Glenmacanass ; and now, once more, 
still turning northward, here beneath 
our feet indeed, for the brow on which 
we stand is very precipitous, lies an- 
other acquaintance, Loch Ouler ; bat 
our old and ugly friend has got a new, 
if not a handsome face, and now exhi- 
bits her fair proportions as on a map, a 
perfect heart, tne point at the remote 
extremity, the indentation that marks 
the lobes just under us ; and there, 
right on a line with the lake's outlet, 
high over the intervening mags of 
Carrigeen, is Djouce, a respectable 
fellow' enough in the horizon, I promise 
you, but not within three hundred feet 
as high as the ground we now stand 
on ; for Thonalagee is 2,700 feet 
above the sea. I had now enjoyed mv 
panorama, in the whole scope of which 
I could not distinguish a human habi- 
tation, with the exception of a cabin 
or two under the mines, and the clouds 
beginning to give me an occasional 
sweep with their trains, a9 they sailed 
past in their airy plumes, and vapour- 
ing court dresses, I thought it time to 
descend, which I did through Glena- 
nafkne, often stopping to enjoy the 
glorious scene that preceded the sun- 
set. Twilight overtook me as I came 
in sight of Glendaloch, and with feel- 
ings sublimed by the animation of the 
morning, and softened by the solemn 
and tender associations of the evening 
scene, I gained the road at Lara, and 
walked in a pleasant reverie by An- 
namoe to my headquarters at Heatly's, 
which I gained at nine o'clock, a 
weary and a hungry man ; but, on that 
account, all the happier. 

The Inn Album furnished me with 
half an hour’s entertainment after 

3 er. With the usual proportion of 
to be found in such miscellanies, 
there were several contributions of 
considerable merit. I extracted half 
a dozen, from which I now select the 
following.” 

[Of the half-dozen pieces selected by 
our tourist, we give but two ; partly 
on account of the necessities of space, 
and partly because the remainder are 
of a character rather inconsistent with 
the general tenor of this article.] 
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(Felix, cui licet in diem dixiue — utri.) 

Full fifty miles two days hare borne 
My weanr limbs o'er mountains bleak ; 
Now with feint knees and feet o ? erworo, 
And grateful heart my couch 1 seek. 

Ovoca’s vale no more I'll see, 

Nor Glendaloch's dark beetling sides, 

But memory oft shall paint for me 
Romantic spots that distance hides. 

I go to struggle for a name 

Mid London's smoke and law’s annoy, 

But, sink or swim, today’s the same, 

A day to think of still with joy. 

ii. 

The mountain traversed, and the river passed, 

Here we have gained our quiet inn at last : 

Good cheer, good humour, and a blazing fire, 
fOh, what on earth can mortal more desire ?) 

Our hearts inspirit with a social glow 
Still kindling higher as the cups sink low, 

We pledge to friends and sweethearts e’er we go! 
Oh 1 many an hour may come, and tedious day 
When far from Erin we shall wend our way 
Thro* distant climes, on many a lonely shore. 

Wild wastes around us and long leagues before ; 

Yet come what will— where’er on fortune’s gale 

We drift or ride, with torn or easy sail 

The thought is sweet that we can still command 
Such recollections of our native land I 
For where’s the land from pole to torrid zone 
Can give its exiles memories like our own ? 

Fresh streams, green valleys, dewy meads and brakes. 
Blue mountain tops, and cool translucent lakes ; 
Such, when on swampy waste, or forest drear, 

We close our wearied eyes, shall ye appear 
Fair visions of the lov’d land far away, 

Where, oh ! so oft the pleasant summer day 
We’ve spent with maidens mild, and friendly men, 
On daisied meadow or in shadowy glen. 

In sportive freaks, in converse frank and kind, 

Or sweet communion with the softer mind. 

Days dear to memory ! as ye rise I trace 
A tenderer interest in eacn sacred place ; 

Here where the turnstyle opens on the road 
My mother’s last * God bless you !’ was bestowed ; 
There, where the elms their leafy cloisters weave, 

I with dear George, last wandered late at eve ; 

And, deep within this aromatic grove 
My sweetest Janet own’d her maiden love. 

My heart thus stored with sacred scenes of bliss. 

Say may I sometimes think of spots like tills ? 

Yes ; blameless recollect it : ’twere a sin 
Not sometimes to recall the whitewashed inn 
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Where simple fare and unluxurious ease 
Induced an hour’s so pleasing thoughts as these. 

What say you, Matthew ? — by his breathing deep, 

And awful nods, I judge my friend asleep : 

What say you, Matthew ? — shall we not sometimes 
Remember Roundwood in our forest rhymes? 

44 God bless the place : I never till to-day 
44 Slept upon deal board in so sound a way !” 

Cries Matthew, starting, with a vacant air, 

From unsought slumbers on uneasy chair : 
u Remember Roundwood ? why I’ve had a dream 
44 Predestined for your question it would seem : 

44 I dreamt that, sitting by the embers red 
44 Of a Canadian camp fire, William said, 

44 Here’s timber plenty, if we had it there, 

44 To make all Ireland Dargle, and to spare ; 

44 If our old landlord had but half this pine 
44 Before his door ’twould be a signal sign — 

44 Ah, Roundwood!” cried we all ; 4C Heaven grant our pray’r, 
44 Once more to spend a mirthful evening there P 


Though an Inn Album is the last 
place from which a man would accept 
poetic inspiration, yet I found a host 
of sympathies awakened by these lines. 


The effect was, that I sat up till near 
midnight throwing into verse a simple 
incident that had once befallen myself 
in the same neighbourhood. 


THE PRETTY GIRL OF LOCH DAN. 

The shades of eve had crossed the glen, 

That frowns o’er infant Avonmore, 

When, nigh Loch Dan, two weary men. 

We stopped before a cottage door. 

44 God save all here,” my comrade cries. 

And rattles on the raised latch-pin, 

44 God save you kindly,” quick replies 
A clear sweet voice, and asks us in. 

We enter; from the wheel she starts, 

A rosy girl with soft black eyes ; 

Her fluttering court’sy takes our hearts. 

Her blushing grace and pleased surprise. 

Poor Mary, she was quite alone, 

For, all the way to Glenmalure, 

Her mother had that morning gone 
And left the house in charge with her. 

But neither household cares, nor yet 
The shame that startled virgins feel. 

Could make the generous girl forget 
Her wonted hospitable zeal. 

She brought us in a beechen bowl. 

Sweet milk that smacked of mountain thyme. 

Oat cake, and such a yellow roll 
Of butter — it gilds all my rhyme ! 
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And, while we ate the grateful food, 

(With weary limbs on bench reclined,) 

Considerate and discreet, she stood 
Apart, and listened to the wind. 

Kind wishes both our souls engaged, 

From breast to breast spontaneous ran 

The mutual thought— we stood and pledged 
The modest rose above Loch Dan. 

^ The milk we drink is not more pure, 

Sweet Mary — bles9 those budding charms ! 

Than your own generous heart. Pm sure. 

Nor whiter than the breast it warms V* 

She turned and gazed, unused to hear 
Such language in that homely glen ; 

But, Mary, you have nought to fear. 

Though smiled on by two stranger men. 

Not for a crown would I alarm 
Your virgin pride by word or sign ; 

"Nor need a painful blush disarm 

My friend of thoughts as pure as mine. 

Her simple heart could not but feel 

The words we spoke were free from guile ; 

She stooped, she blushed — she fixed her wheel, — 
'Us all in vain — she can't but smile ! 

Just like sweet April's dawn appears 
Her modest face I see it yet — 

And though I lived a hundred years 
Methinks I never could forget 

The pleasure, that, despite her heart. 

Fills all her downcast eyes with light, 

The lips reluctantly apart. 

The white teeth struggling into sight, 

The dimples eddying o’er her cheek, — 

The rosy cheek that wont be still I — 

Oh who could blame what flatterers speak, 

Did smiles like this reward their ekul ? 

For such another smile, I vow, 

Though loudly beats the midnight rain, 

I'd take the mountain-side e'en now, 

And walk to Luggelaw again ! 


Just as l was retiring to rest my ears 
were agreeably saluted by the voice of 
a friend calling for admittance. Heartily 
tired of my own company, you may be 
sure I was delightea to find that he 
and two other strapping fellows of the 
same calibre, were bound for Glenma- 
lure next morning. It was at once 
agreed that I should join the party, 
Vol. VIII. 


and accordingly next morning at five, 
we started by Loch Dan for the 
Churches. It was a lovely morning, 
and though I had seen Glendaloch so 
often before, I now saw a thousand 
new beauties. The lakes ruffled by 
the fresh morning air, were as blue as 
sapphire ; the rocks in the clear atmos- 
phere rose majestically near ; every 
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leaf was glistening with dew, the woods 
quite quivering with song ; and oh, 
uie verdure 01 the green sward ! the 
gurgle and gush and musical clamour 
of the running waters ! the verdurous 
coolness of the ravine with its glim- 
mering pools and snowy cascades, 
and crossing and dancing shafts 
of sunshine under the breezy canopy of 
leaves ! and then when we had emerged 
from the thickets of Poolanass, and had 
ot out upon the open side of Derry - 
awn, between which and Lugduff our 
w'ay lay into Glenmalure — oh! then, the 
exulting sense of freedom, the limbs 
spontaneous play, the lungs that crow 
like chanticleer, the animation and the 
expansion and the rapture ! Who can 
walk the heather without feeling this, 
and more than this ? Who that can 
walk the heather on such a hill as 
Derrybawn, and that in one day’s 
march from care and Dublin, would 
not sometimes feel his heart enlarge 
with such sensations ? With difficulty 
w r e could restrain ourselves from squan- 
dering our strength in boyish gambols — 
we were all full of the spirit of the 
mountain air ! The road we took is 
worth setting down for the sake of 
those who would wish to cross from 
the lakes to Glenmalure, without the 
disagreeable necessity of returning to 
Lara to get upon the highway. Ascend 
the right bank of Poolanass, by the 
path that leads to a cottage near the 
fork of the stream : having crossed the 
nearer of the two rivulets, pursue the 
right bank of the other for about half 
a mile farther; then cross over by a 
track that winds through the immense 
extent of heather clothing the slope of 
the opposite hill : you are now upon 
the side of Derrybawn, and pursuing 
our course by the right of a patch of 
og, distinguished by its turf clamps, 
cross the ridge before you, w hich be- 
longs to the flank of Lugduff, and you 
will find yourself on the descent to the 
military road, which may be seen winding 
across the opposite side of the moun* 
tain hollow at your feet, to enter Glen- 
malure at the slack above Drumgoff. 
Before you descend, look around and 
feast your eyes upon the extent of 
sheep-walk. Here you see thousands 
of acres of mountain pasture unbroken 
by rock or morass, an amphitheatre of 
green banks three or four miles in cir- 
cuit, sloping down in a continuous green 
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sward, twelve or fifteen hundred feet 
on every side, into a little wooded 
valley, through w'hich you descend to 
the road that leads you to your jour- 
ney’s end. 

The slack of Drumgoff is by no 
means the most impressive aveuue to 
Glenmalure ; but if the visitor has 
walked before breakfast from Round- 
wood, by the course I have laid down, 
he will by this time keep a much more 
anxious look out for the smoke of 
Wiseman’s inn, than even for the spray 
of the Ess waterfall itself. Wiseman’s 
inn is now' Currell’s inn, and a very 
comfortable and pretty spot it is, and 
has withal a notable good housekeeper 
in its new landlady. While breakfast 
was preparing, we bathed in a pretty 
pool in the stream behind the house, 
for the waters of the Avonbeg which 
flow before it are somewhat tainted 
with the drainings of the lead mines ; 
these have given a melancholy appear- 
ance to the river, for all its golden sands 
look quite blue in consequence ; but 
the brawling tributary above Currell’s, 
has both pure waters and shady banks, 
and one can immerse one’s self in the 
gush of as pretty a little cataract as 
could be desired in at least twenty 
laces within a stone’s throw of the 
ack door. What need of words? 
Bath and breakfast over, we deposited 
our stocks, vests, and suspenders on 
the table and marched out through 
sunshine cheerily for the top of Lug- 
naquilla. I need not describe' Glen- 
malure — but if you insist on it — an 
idea — no more. Imagine the Scalp 
forty times as long, and about four 
times as deep, and about thrice as wide, 
then spread a beautiful breadth of 
nature’s best carpeting along the bot- 
tom, and tumble in the Avonbeg by a 
handsome cascade at the upper end. 
Now give your work a twist or tw*o for 
the windings of the valley, and set it 
between tw'o mountain ranges each twice 
as high as it is deep, and you have a 
neat model of Glenmalure. The road 
w r e took to Lugnaquilla is by much the 
best. Crossing the Avonbeg by the 
steppiug-stones opposite the lower lead 
works of Ballinafiuchoge, we ascended 
the south bank of the glen by the zig- 
zag road on ihe right of the cascade 
that here comes down from Kelly’s 
Lough, a lonely sheet of water deep 
set in the remote breast of the moun- 
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tain above. This is the stiffest part of 
the ascent ; you rise some three hun- 
dred feet by eight or nine tacks across 
the face of the bank, or precipice — call 
it what you will — with the sun on your 
head, if you go, as you must do, early in 
the day, and with no great chance of 
being cooled by the breeze which mostly 
sets in from the south-west. But with 
the better half of a summer’s day before 
him, one can take his time and beguile 
the steep of most of its laboriou*ness. 
And now r having gained the top of the 
bank, one begins to discover the pro- 
portions of the scene. The steep 
which from below seemed to be the 
whole side of the mountain, now turns 
out to be no more than its footstool. 
Glen mature, to form which you would 
have thought half an hour ago that all 
the hills in the county had laid their 
heads together, now appears no more 
than the ditch of the main ramparts 
coming into view ; but it is a ditch with 
a counterscarp of six to eight hundred 
feet, and on its glacis the thunder plants 
its heaviest batteries without deserting 
its proper position in the clouds. 
And now the breast of mountain begins 
to expand before us as we rise over 
the sloping table-land that immediately 
backs the descent into Glenmalure, and 
one begins to perceive that at about 
two miles a-head there is a cut de sac 
formed by two projecting spurs of the 
massive flank of Lugnaquilla, which 
rises in front. In the bowl of this 
hollow' lies Kelly’s Loch, but one does 
not come in sight of it till at a consi- 
derable elevation on one of the lateral 
ridges. The course to pursue now, is, 
set your face for the point where the 
outline of the mountain back ground 
cuts the slope on your right, so that, 
holding an even ascent along the lateral 
acclivity, you may come out upon the 
level of the next table-land above ; for 
if you topp’d the nearer ridge at once, 
you would have another descent and a 
corresponding climb before you could 
attain your mark, whereas the climber's 
maxim must always be, to lose no foot 
of gained ground. Standing on the 
shoulder of the hill above Kelly’s Loch, 
one is several miles back or south of 
Glenmalure, and topping the main 
ridge on w hich this hill abuts, the sum- 
mit of Lugnaquilla is at length seen 
rising over the smooth and grassy back 
of mountain which leads up by a 


gradual ascent to the very top of the 
final elevation. 

And now, we are on an elevated neck 
of laud, from which w’e can look down 
on either hand on a gradually develop- 
ing prospect. To the right the range 
of Lugduff, overtopped by the distant 
Thonelagee, rises above the depths of 
Glenmalure, which lies hidden in the 
hollow' between ; to the left the des- 
cent is much more precipitous, and all 
the elevation which we have been 
gaining, by our long and tiresome 
journey from Drumgoff, is seen at a 
single glance down this side of the 
hill, where the mountain stoops at 
once from its highest altitude to the 
bottom of the semicircular hollow of 
Aughavanagh, a “prison” on the 
south« side, the bottom of which 13 
of about the same elevation, w'ith 
the level of Glenmalure, upon the 
north. This neck of mountain, 
stretching west from the back of 
Kelly’s Loch, immediately abuts on 
the central mass of Lugnaquilla, which 
is seen upon the left like a loftier 
and more precipitous continuation of 
the amphitheatre of Aughavanagh, 
while a similar neck, running towards 
Glenmalure upon the right, encloses 
another prison, to the north of the 
central summit, of which I will here- 
after speak more at large. Over the 
break of Aughavanagh the prospect 
now extends southward as we rise, till 
presently the dim outline of Mount 
Leinster and Blackstairs begins to be 
discernible on the horizon ; ami now', 
on looking back past the shoulder of 
Croghan Mora, the w'oods above Ovoca 
may be distinguished hanging on the 
brow of CronebawTi. There, too, you 
can follow the course of the Aughrim, 
or Darragh river from where it rises be- 
neath your feet, almost to its conflu- 
ence with the Avoumore, at the second 
Meeting of the Waters ; and yonder — 
but hark ! the scream of an eagle ! 
and there, sweeping out of the gulf on 
motionless pinions, as if cast upward 
by an eddy of the air, he and his mate 
scaling the stairs of heaven! — the 
splendid creatures — the royal birds ! 
But see ; they cease to mount ; one 
circling sw r eep has borne them into 
sight of their eyrie under the western 
cliffs of lmail, and from their place 
in the middle arch of the sky, they 
stoop together down the horizon with 
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the straight-launched directness and 
impetuosity of aerolites. They are 
gone, and the mountain top is bare 
before us. On we press with the Alpine 
tread of men who feel themselves free 
denizens of the eagle's domain, and in 
another minute the plaius of Wicklow, 
Carlow, and Kildare, burst on our rap- 
tured eyes beyond the last ascent Ex- 
cept where the violence of the ele- 
ments has here and there stripped 
away the turfy covering of the rock, 
the whole summit is like a race-course. 
And here we stand 8,070 feet above 
the level of the channel. Northward, 
now, behold the whole roll of the 
mountainous sea that lies tossed in 
billowy ridges from beneath your feet, 
to where its farthest swell rises over 
the pleasant plains of Dublin ; a scope 
of thirty miles from north to south, by 
ten to fifteen from cast to we9t, which 
presents to the eye of the spectator, 
from this point, neither house nor tree, 
but range behind range of mountain 
summits ; some brown with heath, 
some grey with their bleached crests 
of scattered rock ; some, with their 
grassy summits, rolling un wield v and 
green; but all tinted with shades of 
the same aerial azure which the clear 
atmosphere imparts to each distance 
in just gradation. In the centre of 
this vast assemblage Thonelagee stands 
preeminent, and Djouce, upon their 
eastern outskirts shows boldly against 
the sky. The peak of Sugarloaf is 
just seen over the flank of Comaderry; 
and turning eastward you can trace the 
line of the sea beyond the site of the 
Devil’s Glen, and on either side of 
Carrickmacreilly, till the peak of 
Croghan intervenes and conducts the 
eye along a succession of southerly 
eminences into the dim distance of the 
county Wexford. Blackstairs and 
Leinster here take up the mountain out- 
line, till wandering over the plains of 
south-western Wicklow, the spectator — 
still wheeling left shoulder forward — 
fluds his view intercepted by the neigh- 
bouring mass of Cadeen, a grand conical 
mountain, at a distance of about five 
miles due west of our station. North 
of Cadeen the vista again opens, and 
down the centre of the valley between 
this fine hill on the left, and Slieve 
Gadoe on the right, the Slaney is seen 
winding its bright and tranquil way to 
Donurd. Slieve Gadoe is posted on 
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the south-western extremity of the 
great group with which we com- 
menced; and so closes our circular 
panorama from the top of Lugnaquilla. 
But the top of a mountain so massive 
as this, commands only the more dis- 
tant prospect ; you must coast its 
lower declivities to become acquainted 
with the scenery of its own sides. 
Thus the basin of the Slaney, which 
from the cairn that marks the centre of 
our view, appeared an open vale spread 
broadly out between the sides of 
gently sloping elevations, will be 
found, on descending the north-western 
shoulder of Lugnaquilla, to contract 
itself at a distance of about two miles 
below, into a glen of the boldest 
proportions, which penetrates the 
very heart of the mountain, and ter- 
minates in a stupendous amphithea- 
tre at your feet This is the glen of 
Imail, the deepest the boldest and 
most grandly proportioned excavation 
in Wicklow. The whole side of Lug- 
naquilla is scooped out to form it to 
the depth of fully a thousand feet a 
magnificent green bowl — green amid 
all its precipitousness — and beautiful 
though overspread with ruin — indeed 
a perfect mountain hollow on the 
noblest scale. I have spoken of ano- 
ther excavation on the right as we 
ascended ; this is separated from the 
glen of Imail by a grassy neck of 
mountain, precisely similar to that by 
which we reached the top, and crossing 
this from the magnificent scene we 
have just quitted, another spectacle 
equally grand in its own way, opens 
on the view. We have now encom- 

{ rnssed the entire mountain, and are 
ooking eastward by north, in a direc- 
tion contrary to that in which we saw 
the eagles. Before us and below us is 
a bowl-formed excavation, not so deep 
as the Glen of Imail, but more ex- 
panded and more circular, for its rim 
is perfect for fully two-thirds of its 
circumference. But right in front an 
opening is broken out from top to 
bottom of the rocky masses on either 
side ; this opening is of the form of a 
horse-shoe inverted, and corresponds 
symmetrically with the outline of the 
bowl within. Seen through this gap 
a ridge of mountain extends across 
the whole background ; its upper out- 
line is waved and overtopped by other 
summits ; but all under the line of its 
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brow, that forms as it were the chord 
of the arched gap through which it is 
viewed, its side is one sheer and con- 
tinuous precipice. The gulf between 
this background and the gap is Glen- 
malure ; but the elevation or the mid- 
dle distance is too great to afford a 
view of its whole depth. Such are 
the outlines ; but to fill up the sketch 
at all adequately is impossible — thus 
far however I may venture. Picture 
the whole surface of the hollow in 
front, torn to pieces as far as storms 
and torrents can cut up the peaty 
covering of the rock. 1 cannot find 
words to convey any adequate idea of 
the stripped and mangled appearance 
of this spot ; it looks as if the plough- 
share oi desolation had been driven 
through it and across it. It is all one 
chequer work of black peat and white 
granite. A shaggy, ragged stream 
scrambles down the centre, and, as if 
glad to quit its forlorn prison, leaps 
out through the middle of the gap 
and vanishes in the depths beyond. 
Now, round this horrible hollow ima- 
gine the level sweep of mountain-sum- 
mits clothed with an almost continuous 
carpet of verdure ; you are up to the 
ankles, where you stand, in grass. 
The whole mountain brow, from one 
buttress of the gap to the other, U 
green ; below this, the first precipitous 
descent is gray with granite debris ; 
at the bottom the waste circular area 
is, as I have said. Now, past the 
vista of the gap so often mentioned, 
let in a flood of light from the sun, fast 
verging towards the western horizon, 
upon Glenmalure — tint all the wall of 
rock that stretches across the back 
ground with a faint bluish pink — and 
embrown the mountainhead above 
with the sombre hues of evening— Jet 
the top of Thonalagee be seen blue 
in the distance, overlooking all, and 
you will have made some steps to 
realize a picture such as 1 hardly expect 
to find similar materials for elsewhere. 
This is the third and last prison of 
Lugnaquilla, and it is now high t|me to 
leave the mountain ; for the sun is low 
on the west, and we have still a toil- 
some march to the fall at the head of 
Glenmalure, by which we purpose to 
descend. The descent over Table 
mountain we found a heavy piece of 


work ; and it was not till half-past 
seven that we found ourselves again at 
Mr. Currell’s door, which we had left 
at half-past eleven in the morning. 
Another dip gave us an opportunity of 
dressing for dinner, which we enjoyed 
with a ferocious rapture, and, after an 
hour’s agreeable stroll about the doors 
and garden, sought our couches by half- 
past nine. Our next day’s march was 
by the head of Glendaloch, over 
Cooraaderry by Loch Nahanagan, 
across Thonelagee, with a dip en passant 
in Loch Ouler, the waters of which, 
notwithstanding their melancholy as- 
pect, I found pretty clear and refresh- 
ing ; then by the military road to 
Glencree, where we dined ; and so on 
to Rathfernham in the cool of the 
evening, near which wc hid our weary 
and du9ty persons in the friendly 
covert of a car, that brought us free 
from further fatigue or disagreeable ob- 
servation into Dublin. 

I need not travel twice over the 
same ground ; although the society of 
those whom I was fortunate enough to 
have for my companions made every 
foot of the way as delightful as its full 
charms of novelty had rendered a por- 
tion of it to me on my solitary visit 
two days before. I would only say, 
that between the heads of Glenmalure 
and Glendaloch is some scenery of a 
very grand character, which I would 
heartily recommend all lovers of 
naked nature to walk over. There is 
a secondary valley on the south side of 
Glendaloch, between the back of the 
cliff of Kevin’s bed, and the rise of 
Lugduff mountain behind ; in the 
cliff at the head of this glen, under 
Barnagoneen, an eagle has his eyrie. 
He was fledging his eaglets as we 
crossed the brow above; and I can 
imagine no better adjunct for the 
foreground of such a view as we here 
enjoyed, than the royal bird poised 
before us in mid air, fifteen hundred 
feet above the lakes which we looked 
down into as on a map. 

Again 1 congratulate myself on 
residing in Dublin, where such enjoy- 
ment may be had at so cheap a cost of 
time and money ; for the labour I 
count a boon ; and, therefore, my 
friend, you may look to see me break 
my headstall shortly again : — 
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M Like wanton courier that with reins unbound, 

Breaks from the stall, and beats the trembling ground ; 

Pampered and proud he seeks the wonted tides, 

-And bathes in height of blood his shining sides, 

His head now freed he tosses to the skies. 

His mane dishevelled o’er his shoulders flies ; 

He snuffs enjoyment on the distant plain. 

And springs exulting to his fields again.” 


It is not our purpose to give a de- 
tailed description, either in our own 
words or by quotation of the whole 
of this county; we would only add, 
that the road to Baltinglass crosses the 
Liffey where that river goes 150 feet 
at two bounds into the black chasm of 
Poolaphooka ; and that on the coast 
road to Wicklow', are many beautiful 
and some magnificent scenes. The 
Devil’s Glen in particular is perhaps 
the grandest specimen of the wooded 
ravine to be met in Ireland ; and 
Duiiran hard by is a spot of great and 
various beauty. We repeat we know' 
no capital with such facilities for the 
enjoyment of delightful scenery. Of 
all the places we have so far particu- 
larized, there is not one that may not 
he visited within a day, and from many 
of them the same day suffices to bring 
the visitor back again to Dublin. But 
it is not on the Wicklow side alone 
that such facilities fur enjoyment pre- 
sent themselves. Lucan, Leixlip, 
Howth, Malahidc — these are all de- 
lightful resorts in the immediate vici- 
nity of our capital. 

But there is a higher species of local 
attraction with which Ireland abounds, 
and which we must not pass unnoticed. 
We mean the interest w hich particular 
spots derive from historical or poetic 
association. Poetically classic ground 
does not, alas, occur with us, as on the 
shores consecrated by a Shakespeare 
and a Scott. The spots are in com- 
parison very rare, where the traveller 
can stop and say, 44 Here is the locality 
of sueh a chapter or of such a scene. 
This rock, that ruin, yonder glen, are 
the very objects on which the memory 
of the poet dwelt w'hile realizing these 
passages which have now’ given them as 
it w’ere a new existence.” Such spots 
are to be sought for in Ireland at great 
distances and in few numbers. On 
the remote borders of Tyrone and Mo- 
naghan, one may indeed recognize the 
peaceful pastoral scenery of Tubber 
Derg, or haply identify the field in 


which the Poor Scholar threw np his 
spade that morning when he resolved 
to go forth on the world a noble 
beggar in the name of God and all the 
muses. On the banks of the Slaney 
we may shudder with the houseless 
fugitives of ’:M, or climb the heights 
above Enniscorthy in search of the 
desolated hearth of Sawn-a-gow. From 
the shores of the sea-like Shannon we 
may fancy the black deeds of the Colle- 
gians again acting beioie our eyes ; 
and ranging through the kingdom of 
Connaught we will ever and anon find 
ourselves arrested by local realizations 
of the richest passages of My Life; but 
what are these in comparison with the 
ennobling associations of such localities 
in Great Britain Y we need not say 
liow' utterly — nothing. But here lies 
our consolation, and from this w’e de- 
rive a hope that makes us satisfied in 
our present inferiority. If we are 
poorer in achievements, we are richer 
in materials. We have the authority 
of Sir Walter Scott for saying that the 
county of Cork alone abounds in more 
unwrought romance than all Scotland. 
Ireland is at the present moment 
the richest mine of historical and ro- 
mantic material in Europe. It is not 
in coarse burlesques on national humour, 
nor in frivolous representations of pas- 
sing events or characters how ever vivid, 
that justice is to be doue to such ma- 
terials. A Hume, a Dugdale, and a 
Scott, would have here enough to do 
to exhaust even the now' accessible 
portion of the mine. It is in such a 
country that the man of really solid 
acquirements will find local associa- 
tions most agreeable. They have not 
yet lost their freshness ; they are only 
a few who can enjoy them ; there is 
the charm of an almost independent 
discovery attached to each. The Rock 
of Cashel, to a man of respectable his- 
torical attainments, is oneof the most in- 
tensely interesting scenes in the united 
kingdom. Such a man among the com- 
paratively humble ruins of Holy-cross, 
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will enjoy more of the genius of the 
place than under the fretted aisles of 
Melrose itself. To a contemplative 
and philosophic spirit, there is not, 
perhaps, in Europe, a more congenial 
spot than the desert grave-yards of 
Clonmacnoise, where still stand, some of 
them in dilapidation and some of them 
in ruin, the nine churches “ built by the 
kings and petty princes of these parts 
for their places of sepulture ; who, 
although at perpetual wars in their 
lives, were contented to lie here peace- 
ably in death.” The roads travelled 
by Patrick are still in being ; the bells 
handled by him may still be touched 
and listened to — the same tones that 
rung in the ears of pagan princes still 
sounding the advent of the gospel to 
our own ! From the palace of Aileagh 
and the cell of Columbkill at Derry, 
to the walls of Limerick and Kilmal- 
lock, and the towers of Waterford and 
Hook — from Glendaloch to Loch 
Derg, and from Inniscatha to Down- 
patrick, length and breadth ways, the 
island is full of touching recollections 
and inspiring hopes. Here it was that 
King Brian defeated the Danes ; there 
the Norman conquerors first set foot 
on Irish soil. In that wood prince 
Hal received knighthood from the 
sword of the ill-fated Richard ; in 
yonder castle he lay imprisoned. There 
is the scene of an exploit of Raleigh — 
here are memorials of Spenser and Sir 
Philip Sidney. What shall we say 
of the Kildares, the Desmonds, the 
O’Neills, the Ormonds? or how shall 
we restrain ourselves if we attempt to 
do but passing justice to the memories 
of our other warriors and patriots, the 
lights of succeeding days, summoned up 
as they are by heroic monuments in 
almost every field? We must leave 
the subject rather than treat it inade- 
quately, and return to Dublin. 

As a headquarters for the general 
tourist, the situation of Dublin can 
scarcely be imagined more convenient, 
and this not only for our own island, 
but for all that is best worth seeing in 
Great Britain. A single day will suf- 
fice to carry the tourist from his 
hotel in Dublin, to the borders of Kil- 
lamey, at Cork ; or of Connemara, at 
Galway ; or of Loch Erne, at Ennis- 
killen ; or of the district of the Cause- 
way at Belfast; of South or North 
Wales, at Bristol or Holyhead ; or of 


Cumberland and Westmorland, at 
Liverpool ; or of the Highlands of 
Scotland, if the wind be favourable, at 
Glasgow : — points which could not all 
be embraced from either of the other 
two capitals in less than four times 
the same time. Liverpool is the most 
central town in the united kingdom, 
considering the two islands at large; 
but, considered with reference to at- 
tractions for travel, Dublin is not only 
the most central but the most com- 
manding, and with regard to Liverpool 
by much the more eligible as a place 
of residence ; for, in addition to the 
local advantages which we have stated, 
the capital of Ireland possesses a popu- 
lation among the better classes of 
which society puts on a character that 
must render it highly attractive to 
every man who can appreciate the 
freshness and heartiness of its spirit ; 
and this brings us to our second part, 
in which we propose to consider the 
social attractions of our island for the 
more philosophic and speculative tra- 
veller. 

And first, with regard to society in 
the other two capitals. Perfect cor- 
rectness is the characteristic of every- 
thing above the lower section of the 
middle rank in London — a degree of 
elegance, of order, and of repose so ex- 
quisite, that to improve upon such a 
model of the externals of society, would 
seem almost impossible ; it is the per- 
fection of propriety — luxurious without 
dissipation — correct without austerity 
— a system complete in all its parts, 
and nowhere redundant But where 
we have nothing to improve, doe 9 not 
the sameness of perfection itself be- 
come sometimes irksome? or rather, 
do we not enjoy with double zest the 
occasional experience of a less artificial 
state of society ? Certainly we do ; 
but this we should rather be disposed 
to consider an additional advantage, 
as qualifying us for so much the more 
gratification ; so that on the whole, in 
considering the structure of good so- 
ciety in London, or among the aristo- 
cracy of Great Britain at large, and of 
Ireland in great part, we can find 
nothing to quarrel with, unle»9 it be 
insisted on that those who have the 
happiness to move in it once, should 
never consent to move in any other. 

Good society in Edinburgh is, for 
its extent, more intellectual, but less 
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elegant, less easy, and much less luxu- 
rious, than in the metropolis. There 
i$ a severity and chilness about the 
appearance both of the place and of 
the people ; but it is a chaste and 
stately severity, and a chilness which 
dwells only round the exterior ; still we 
cannot say of society in Edinburgh, 
that it possesses enough either of 
warmth or of cheerfulness, to do justice 
to its superiority in other respects. 
Edinburgh has long held an intellectual 
pre-eminence ; but that advantage is 
daily becoming less — not that the 
efforts of Scottish genius are slacken- 
ing, or that the quality of these efforts 
has deteriorated, but in consequence 
of the rapid advances daily made in 
intellectual and literary pursuits on our 
own side of the channel. This pro- 
gressive tendency to an equalization in 
the loftiest characteristic of society with 
these distinguished neighbours, is a 
source of great and daily increasing 
pride ; for if, while so far behind in the 
race of mental advancement as we 
lately were, we could, from the mere 
charm of a natural sprightliness and 
good humour, compete so successfully 
as we have always done with Scotch- 
men and Englishmen, in gaining the 
goodwill of all who have visited our 
shores, what may we not expect when 
we shall have attained that equality, 
not to speak of sqperiority, in science 
and in literature, which now seems 
almost inevitably within our grasp ? 

But let us speak of ourselves as we 
are, not as we nope to be. Dublin is, 
generally speaking, still inferior in the 
proprieties of perfectly refined life to 
the English, and in the distinctions of 
a high mental cultivation in society at 
large, to the Scotch metropolis. But 
just as the Irish landscape differs from 
the British, so does Irish society from 
that of England and Scotland, and 
what we want in cultivation, we more 
than make up for by a vividness and 
freshness of character, as morally re- 
markable in social intercourse as are 
the brighter hues of our leaves and 
grasses, physically evident in the con- 
templation of our landscape. But this 
peculiar charm of Dublin society is 
not left to make its favourable impres- 
sion alone ; it is sustained and strength- 
ened in its operation by the aids of a very 
considerable degree of luxury. “ There 
is in Dublin,” says Inglis, “ all the ma- 


terial for the enjoyments of society : 
excellent bouses, handsome furniture 
and appointments ; a sufficiency of 
domestics ; good taste ; and a will to 
make all these subservient to the plea- 
sures of intercourse, and the virtue of 
hospitality 1 * — M for its size, it is a hand- 
somer city than London** — “ a stranger 
will be struck even less by the archi- 
tectural beauty of the city than by 
other kinds of splendour ; I allude,** 
he say 8, M to the indulgences of luxury, 
and the apparent proofs of wealth that 
are every where thrust upon the eye. 
The numerous private vehicles that 
fill the streets, and even blockade many 
of them ; the magnificent shops for the 
sale of articles of luxury and taste — at 
the doors of (some of) which, in Graf- 
ton-street, I have counted upwards of 
twenty handsome equipages ; — and in 
certain quarters of the city, the number 
of splendid houses, and legions of 
liveried servants.** True, there is 
some inconsistency in our Irish splen- 
dour ; the cattle in our equipage? 
are rarely found so sleek as to outshine 
the glittering carriages they draw ; the 
steps of our magnificent mansions are 
not occupied solely by well-fed loiter- 
ing domestics ; the splendid squares of 
plate glass that adorn our leading 
streets of business, exhibit frequent in- 
timations of the sheriff’s sale ; the 
crowd of walking gentlemen too often 
usurps the deserted thoroughfares of 
trade ; and many a rack-rented tenant 
is struggling and starving, and many a 
mortgage-laden landlord and his family 
are pining in secret, under unsuspected 
difficulties, to support that appear- 
ance of wealth, and careless splendour, 
which is, alas, in many instances, so 
melancholy and so fallacious. It is 
true, we are too often improvident, 
sometimes extravagant, and perhaps in 
a few cases both poor and proud ; and 
now, having said the worst of ourselves 
that our bitterest enemies could wish 
us, let us turn again to the bright side 
of the picture. 

A stranger arriving in Dublin, and 
taken to a meeting of one of our 
learned societies, is invariably sur- 
prised at the number of distinguished, 
nay, of illustrious men, whom he finds 
assembled. Enter that respectable, 
stone-basemented mansion, opposite 
the Provost’s house, in Grafton-street. 
You ascend, by an unpretending stair. 
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to a plain room, of respectable pro- 
portions, adorned with a few good por- 
traits. A number of gentlemen are 
assembled in triple forms round a large 
table, in the centre : at the upper end 
presides a venerable-looking person, 
with a gilded mace before him. This 
is a meeting of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. The Provost of the Univer- 
sity presides. His son, the distin- 
uishcd Humphry Lloyd, sit s near 
im. That animated individual with 
the eager eye and broad forehead, 
who is reading the formula from the 
demonstrating board is Sir William 
Hamilton, the illustrious mathema- 
tician and astronomer. This intelli- 
gent-looking personage, whose coun- 
tenance combines so much gravity 
and liveliness, is the Archbishop of 
Dublin. There is Petrie — he with the 
Grecian brow, long hair, and dark 
complexion, — the accomplished anti- 
quary ; and there is Pim, tne introducer 
of railroads into Ireland. Here sits 
the scientific Portlock, with Apjohn, 
our leading chemist ; and this is Stokes, 
the great physician of the lungs. Step, 
next morning, into one of our great 
bookselling establishments, and you will 
probably be struck with a gToup of 
very tall and fine-lookiug men. These 
are, perhaps, the two O'Sullivans ; 
Mortimer standing somewhat lower 
than his brother, — and Otway, the 
learned and literary divine and topog- 
rapher. But who are these who have 
just entered; one with a light step, 
huge frame, sharp Irish features, and 
columnar forehead ; the other lower in 
stature, of a paler complexion, large- 
featured, with the absent aspect of a 
man of learning ? They are, Carleton, 
author of the 44 Traits and Stories of 
the Peasantry,*’ and Anster, the trans- 
lator of Faust. Numbers of others 
we could enumerate, to be met in our 


streets daily, whose scientific or literary 
labours have rendered them the idols 
of their own society, but whose names, 
hitherto kept back, although their 
works have long delighted the public, 
are still unknown to strangers, and 
therefore unfit for introduction here. 
But we can, with the confidence of 
certainty, predict, that in a very short 
time, those who visit our metropolis, 
with a wish to become acquainted with 
our distinguished men, will have to 
provide themselves with a considerably 
greater number of cards than such *a 
circle might, at first sight, and at pre- 
sent, appear to require. 

But although our capital possesses 
such attractions for the lover of so- 
ciety, — plays, parks, balls, soirees, mu- 
sical entertainments, and unbounded 
welcome, — yet, the man who takes de- 
light in speculating on the peculiarities 
ot national manners, and the tenden- 
cies of national mind, will find in Dub- 
lin the least part of his entertainment; 
for we are here as little Irish as we 
can ; and our manners are characte- 
ristic only where we fail in coming up 
to the British standard. Our genius 
and disposition, it is true, cannot he 
completely, if at all, harmonized ; so that 
the observant visitor must feel himself 
under any circumstances, among a pe- 
culiar people. But to see the state of 
Irish society at large ; to ascertain 
w hat we are good for, and what we are 
likely to become, to extend the bounds 
of our observation to a new family of 
mankind, and speculate upon one more 
ingredient in tne combination of hu- 
man intellects, it is requisite for the 
philosophic observer to mingle freely 
and extensively with the rural popula- 
tion of the country, and among them 
we propose to conduct him in our next 
Number. 
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JANE SINCLAIR ; OR, THE FAWN OF SPRINGVALE. 
BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 

Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


If there be one object in life that stirs 
the current of human feeling 1 more 
sadly than another, it is a young and 
lovely woman, whose intellect hd9 been 
blighted by the treachery of him on 
whose heart, as on a shrine, she offered 
up the incense of her first affection. 
Such a being not only draws around 
her our tcnderest and most delicate 
sympathies, but fills us with that 
mournful impression of early desola- 
tion, resembling so much the spirit of 
melancholy romance that arises from 
one of those sad and gloomy breezes 
which sweeps unexpectedly over the 
sleeping surface of a summer lake, or 
moans with a tone of wail and sorrow 
through the green foliage of the wood 
under whose cooling shade we sink 
into our noon-day dream. Madness is 
at all times a thing of fearful mystery, 
but when it puts itself forth in a female 
gifted w'ith youth and beauty, the 
pathos it causes becomes too refined 
for the grossness of ordinary sorrow — 
almost transcends our notion of the 
real, and assumes that wild interest 
which invests it with the dim and 
visionary light of the ideal. Such a 
malady constitutes the very romance of 
affliction, and gives to the fair sufferer 
rather the appearance of an angel fallen 
without guilt, than that of a being 
moulded for mortal purposes. Who 
ever could look upon such a beautiful 
ruin without feeling the heart sink, 
and the mind overshadowed with a 
solemn darkness, as if conscious of 
witnesssing the still and awful gloom 
of that disastrous eclipse of reason, 
which, alas ! is so often doomed never, 
never to pass away. 

It is difficult to account for the 
mingled reverence, and terror, and 
pity with which we look upon the 
insane, and it is equally strange that 
in this case we approach the temple of 
the mind with deeper homage, when 
we know that the divinity has passed 
out of it. It must be from a convic- 
tion of this that uncivilized nations 
venerate deranged persons as inspired, 


and in some instances go so far, I be- 
lieve, as even to pay them divine 
worship. 

The principle, however, is in our 
nature: that for w’hich our sympathy 
is deep and unbroken never fails to 
secure our compassion and respect, and 
ultimately to excite a still higher class 
of our moral feelings. 

These preliminary observations were 
suggested to me by the fate of the 
beautiful but unfortunate girl, the 
melancholy events of whose life I am 
about to communicate. I feel, indeed, 
that in relating them, I undertake a 
task that would require a pen of un- 
exampled power and delicacy. But it 
is probable that if I remain silent upon 
a history at once so true, and so full of 
sorrow, no other person equally intimate 
with its incidents will ever give them to 
the world. I cannot presume to detail 
unhappy Jane’s calamity with the 
pathos due to a woe so singularly deep 
and delicate, or to describe that faith- 
ful attachment which gave her once 
laughing and ruby lips the white smile 
of a maniac’s misery. This I cannot 
do ; for who, alas, could ever hope to 
invest a dispensation so dark as her’s 
with that rich tone of poetic beauty 
w'hich threw its wild graces about her 
maduess? For my part, I consider 
the subject not only as difficult, but 
sacred, and approach it on both ac- 
counts with devotion, and fear, and 
trembling. I need scarcely inform the 
reader that the names and localities 
are, for obvious reasons, fictitious, but 
I may be permitted to add that the 
incidents are substantially correct and 
authentic. 

Jane Sinclair w'as the third and 
youngest daughter of a dissenting 
clergyman, in one of the most inte- 
resting counties in the north of Ireland. 
Her father was remarkable for that 
cheerful simplicity of character which 
is so frequently joined to a high order 
of intellect, and an affectionate warmth 
of heart. To a well tempered zeal in 
the cause of faith and morals, he added 
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a practical habit of charity, both in 
word and deed, such as endeared him 
to all classes, but especially to those 
whose humble condition in life gave 
them the strongest claim upon his 
virtues, both as a man and a pastor. 
Difficult, indeed, would it be to find a 
minister of the gospel, whose practice 
and precept corresponded with such 
beautiful fitness, nor one who, in the 
midst of his own domestic circle, 
threw such calm lustre around him 
as a husband and a father. A tem- 
per grave but sweet, wit playful 
and innocent, and tenderness that kept 
his spirit benignant to error with- 
out any compromise of duty, were the 
links which bound all hearts to him. 
Seldom have 1 known a Christian 
clergyman who exhibited in hb own 
life so much of the unaffected charac- 
ter of apostolic holiness, nor one of 
whom it might be said with so much 
truth, that “he walked in all the com- 
mandments of the Lord blameless.” 

His family, which consisted of his 
wife, one son, and three daughters, 
had, as might be expected, imbibed a 
deep sense of that religion, the serene 
beauty of W'hich shone so steadily along 
their father’s path of life. Mrs. Sin- 
clair had been well educated, and in 
her husband’s conversation and society 
found further opportunity of improving, 
not only her intellect, but her heart. 
Though respectably descended, she 
could not claim relationship with what 
may be emphatically termed the gentry 
of the country ; but she could with 
that class so prevalent in the north of 
Ireland, which ranks in birth only one 
grade beneath them. I say in birth ; — 
for in all the decencies of life, in the 
unostentatious bounties of benevolence, 
in moral purity, domestic harmony, 
and a conscientious observance of reli- 
gion, both in the comeliness of its forms, 
and the cheerful freedom of its spirit, 
this class ranks immeasurably above 
every other which Irish society pre- 
sents. They w'ho compose it are not 
sufficiently wealthy to relax those pur- 
suits of honourable industry w'hich 
constitute them, as a people, the orna- 
ment of our nation ; nor does their good 
sense and decent pride permit them to 
follow' the dictates of a mean ambition, 
by struggling to reach that false eleva- 
tion, which is as much beneath them 
in all the virtues that grace life, as it is 


above them in the dazzling dissipation 
which renders the violation or neglect 
of its best duties a matter of fashion- 
able etiquette, or the shameful privilege 
of high birth. To this respectable and 
independent cla^s did the immediate 
relations of Mrs. Sinclair belong , and, 
as might be expected, she failed not to 
bring all its virtues to her husband's 
heart and household — there to soothe 
him by their influence, to draw' fresh 
energy from their mutual intercourse, 
and to shape the habits of their family 
into that perception of self-respect and 
decent propriety, which in domestic 
duty, diess, and general conduct, uni- 
formly results from a fiue sense of moral 
feeling, blended with high religious 
principle. 

This, indeed, is the cla^s whose ex- 
ample has diffused that spirit of keeu 
intelligence and enterprise throughout 
the north which makes the name of an 
Ulster manufacture* or merchant a 
synonyrae for integrity and honour. 
From it is derived the creditable love of 
independence w hich operates upon the 
manners of the people and the physical 
soil of the country so obviously, that 
the natural appearance of the one may 
be considered as an appropriate ex- 
ponent of the moral condition of the 
other. Aided by the genius of a 
practical and impressive creed, whose 
simple grandeur gives elevation and 
dignity to its followers ; — this class it 
is which, by affording employment, 
counsel, and example to many of the 
lower classes, brings peace and com- 
fort to those who inhabit the white 
cottages and warm farmsteads of the 
north, and lights up its cultivated land- 
scapes, its broad champaigns, and 
peaceful vales, into an aspect so smiling, 
that even the very soil seems to pro- 
claim and partake of the happiness of 
its inhabitants. Indeed, few spots in 
the north could afford the spectator a 
better opportunity of verifying our 
observations as to the mild beauty of 
the country, than the residence of the 
amiable clergyman w'hose unhappy 
child’s fate has furnished us with the 
affecting circumstances we are about 
to lay before the reader. 

Springvale House, Mr. Sinclair's re- 
sidence, was situated on an eminence 
that commanded a full view of the 
sloping valley from which it had its 
name. Along this vale, winding to- 
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wards the house in a northern direction, 
ran a beautiful tributary stream, ac- 
companied for near two miles in its 
progress by a small but well constructed 
road, which indeed had rather the cha- 
racter of a green lane than a public 
way, being but very little of a tho- 
roughfare. Nothing could surpass 
this delightful vale in the soft and 
serene character of its scenery. Its 
sides, partially wooded, and cultivated 
with surpassing taste, were not so pre- 
cipitous as to render habitation in its 
bosom inconvenient. They sloped up 
gradually and gracefully on each side, 
presenting to the eye a number of 
snow-white residences, each standing 
upon the brow of some slight table or 
undulation, and surrounded by grounds 
sufficiently spacious to allow of green 
lawns, ornamental plantations, and gar- 
dens, together with a due proportion 
of land for cultivation and pasture. 
From Mr. Sinclair’s house the silver 
bends of this fine stream gave exquisite 
peeps to the spectator as they wound 
out of the wood which here and there 
clothed its banks, occasionally dip- 
ping into the water. On the left, 
attached to the glebe-house of the Pro- 
testant pastor of the parish, the eye 
rested upon a pond smooth as a mirror, 
except where an occasional swan, as it 
floated onwards without any apparent 
effort, left here and there a slight qui- 
vering ripple behind it. Farther down, 
springing from between two clumps of 
trees, might be seen the span of a light 
and elegant arch, from under which 
the river gently wound away to the 
right; and beyond this, on the left, 
about a hundred yards from the bank, 
rose up the slender spire of the parish 
church, out of the bosom of the old 
beeches that overshadowed it, and 
threw a solemn gloom upon the peace- 
ful graveyard at its side. About two 
hundred yards again to the right, in a 
little gTeen shelving dell, beneath the 
house, stood Mr. Sinclair’s modest 
white meeting-house, with a large ash 
tree hanging over each gable, and a 
row of poplars behind it. The valley 
at the opposite extremity opened upon 
a landscape bright and picturesque, 
dotted with those white residences 
which give that peculiar character of 
warmth and comfort for which the 
northern landscapes are so remark- 
able. Indeed, the eye could scarcely 


rest upon a richer expanse of country 
than lay stretched out before it, nor 
can we omit to notice the singularly 
unique and beautiful effect produced 
by the numerous bleach-greens that 
shone at various degrees of distance, 
and contrasted so sweetly with the 
surface of a land deeply and delight- 
fully verdant. 

In the far distance rose the sharp 
outlines of a lofty mountain, whose 
green and sloping base melted into the 
“sun-silvered” expanse of the sea, on the 
smooth bosom of which the eye could 
snatch brilliant glimpses of the snow- 
white sails that sparkled at a distance 
as they fell under the beams of the 
noonday sun. The landscape was 
indeed beautiful in itself, but still ren- 
dered more so by the delicate aerial 
tints which lay on every object, and 
touched the whole into a mellower and 
more exquisite expression. 

Such was the nappy valley in w hich 
this peaceful family resided ; each and 
all enjoying that tranquillity which 
sheds its calm contentment over the 
unassuming spirits of those who are 
ignoraut of the crimes that flow from 
the selfishness and ambition of busy 
life. To them, the fresh breezes of 
morning, as they rustled through the 
living foliage, and stirred the mo- 
dest flowers of their pleasant path, 
were fraught with an enjoyment which 
bound their hearts to every object 
around them, because to each of them 
these objects were the sources of habi- 
tual gratification. On them the dewy 
stilness of evening descended with ten- 
der serenity, as the valley shone in the 
radiance of the sinking sun ; and by 
them was held that sweet and rapturous 
communion writh nature, whicn, as it 
springs earliest in the affections, so 
does it linger about the heart when 
all the other loves and enmities of life 
are forgotten. Who is there, indeed 
whose spirit does not tremble with 
tenderness, on looking back upon the 
scenes of his early life ? And, alas ! 
alas ! how few arc there of those that 
are long conversant with the world, 
who can take such a retrospect without 
feeling their hearts weighed down by 
sorrow', and the force of associations 
too mournful to be uttered in words. 
The bitter consciousness that we can be 
outhful no more, and that the golden 
ours of our innocence have passed away 
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for ever, throws a melancholy darkness 
over the soul, and sends it back again 
to retrace, in the imaginary light of our 
early time, the scenes where that inno- 
cence had been our playmate. Let no 
man deny that groves, and meadows, 
and green fields, and winding streams, 
and all the other charms of rural ima- 
gery, unconsciously but surely give to 
the human heart a deep perception of 
that graceful creed which is beautifully 
termed the religion of nature. They 
give purity and strength to feeling, and 
through the imagination, which owes 
so much of its power to their impres- 
sions, they raise our sentiments until 
wc feel them kindled into union with 
the lustre of a holier light than even 
that which leads our steps to God 
through the beauty of his own works. 
For this reason it is, that all imaginative 
affections are much stronger in the 
country than in the town. Love in 
the one place is not only freer from 
the coarseness of passion, but incom- 
parably more seductive to the heart, 
and more voluptuous in its conception 
of the ideal beauty with which it invests 
the object of its attachment. Nor is 
this surprising. In the country its 
various associations are essentially im- 
pressive and poetical. Moonlight — 
evening — the still glen — the river side 
— the flowery hawthorn — the bower 
— the crystal well — not forgetting the 
melody of the woodland songsters — 
are all calculated to make the heart 
and fancy surrender themselves to the 
blandishments of a passion that is sur- 
rounded by objects so sweetly linked to 
their earliest sy mpathics. But this is not 
all. In rural life, neither the heart nor 
eye is distracted by the claims of rival 
beauty, when challenging, in the various 
graces of many, that admiration which 
might be bestowed on one alone, did 
not each successive impression efface 
that which went before it. In the 
country, therefore, in spring meadows, 
among summer groves, and beneath 
autumnal skies, most certainly does the 
assion of love sink deepest into the 
uman heart, and pass into the greatest 
extremes of happiness or pain. Here 
is where it may be seen, check to cheek, 
now in all the shivering ecstacies of 
intense rapture, or again moping care- 
lessly along, with pale brow and flashing 
eye, sometimes writhing in the agony 
of uiulyiug attachment, or chanting its 


mad lay of hope and love in a spirit of 
fearful happiness more affecting than 
either misery or despair. 

Every thing was beautiful in the 
history of unhappy Jane Sinclair's me- 
lancholy fate. The evening of the 
incident to which the fair girl’s misery 
might eventually be traced was one of 
the most calm and balmy that could be 
witnessed even during the leafy month 
of June. With the exception of Mrs. 
Sinclair, the whole family had gone 
out to saunter leisurely by the river 
side ; the father between his two eldest 
daughters, and Jane, then sixteen, some- 
times chatting to her brother William, 
and sometimes fondling a white dove, 
which she had petted and trained with 
such success, that it was then amenable 
to almost every light injunction she 
laid upon it. ft sat on her shoulder, 
which, indeed, was its usual seat, would 
peck her cheek, cower as if with a sense 
of happiness in her bosom, and put its 
bill to tier lips, from which it was usually 
fed, either to demand some sweet re- 
ward for its obedience, or to express its 
attachment by a profusion of innocent 
caresses. The evening, as we said, 
was fine; not a cloud could be seen, 
except a pile of feathery flakes that 
hung far up at the western gate of hea- 
ven ; the stillness was profouud ; no 
breathing, even of the gentlest zephyr, 
could be felt ; the river beside them, 
which was here pretty deep, seemed 
motionless ; not a leaf of the trees 
stirred ; the very aspens were still as 
if they had been marble ; and the whole 
air was warm and fragrant. Although 
the sun wanted more than an hour of 
setting, yet from the bottom of the 
vale they could perceive the broad 
shafts of fight whicli shot from his mild 
disk through the snowy clouds we 
have mentioned, like bars of lambent 
radiance, almost palpable to the touch. 
Yet, although this delightful silence 
was so profound, the heart could per- 
ceive, beneath its stillest depths, that 
voiceless harmony of progressing life, 
which, like the music of a dream, can 
reach the soul independently of the 
senses, and pour upon it a sublime sense 
of natural inspiration. 

Something like this appears to have 
been felt by the group we have alluded 
to. Mr. Sinclair, alter standing for a 
moment on the banks of the river, and 
raising his eyes to the solemn splen- 
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dour of the declining sun, looked ear- 
nestly around him, and then out upon 
the glowing landscape that stretched 
beyond the valley, alter which, with a 
spirit of high enthusiasm, he exclaimed, 
catching at the same time the fire and 
grandeur of the poet’s noble concep- 
tion — 

These are thy glorious works, Parent of good! 
Almighty! thine this universal frame— 

Thus wondrous fair — thyself how wondrous 
then — 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works. 

There was something singularly im- 

{ iressive in the burst of piety which the 
lour and the place drew from this 
venerable pastor, as indeed there was iu 
the whole group, as they listened in the 
attitude of deep attention to his words. 
Mr. Sinclair was a tall, fine looking old 
man, whose white flowing locks fell 
down on each side of his neck. His 
figure appeared to fine advantage, as, 
standing a little in front of his children, 
he pointed with his raised arm to the 
setting sun ; behind him stood his two 
eldest girls, the countenance of one 
turned with an expression of awe and 
admiration towards the west ; that of 
the other fixed with mingled reverence 
and affection on her father. William 
stood near Jane, and looked out 
thoughtfully towards the sea, while 
Jane herself, light and young and 
beautiful, stood with a hushed face, in 
the act of giving a pat of gentle rebuke 
to the snow-white dove on her bosom. 
At length they resumed their walk, and 
the conversation took a lighter turn. 
The girls left their father’s side, and 
strolled in many directions through the 
meadow. Sometimes they pulled wild 
flowers, if marked by more than ordi- 
nary beauty, or gathered the wild mint 
and meadow-sweet to perfume their 
dairy, or culled the flowery woodbine to 
shed its delicate fragrance through their 
sleeping-rooms. In fact, all their ha- 
bits and amusements were pastoral, and 
simple, and elegant. Jane accompanied 
them as they strolled about, but was 
principally engaged with her pet, which 
flew, m capricious but graceful circles 
over her head, and occasionally shot 
off into the air, sweeping in mimic 
flight behind a green knoll, or a clump 
of trees, completely out of her sight ; 
after which it would again return, and 
folding its snowy pinions, drop affec- 


tionately upon her shoulder, or into her 
bosom. In this manner they proceeded 
for some time, when the dove again 
sped off across the river, the bank of 
which was w'ooded on the other side. 
Jane followed the beautiful creature 
with a sparkling eye, and saw it wheel- 
ing to return, when immediately the 
report of a gun was heard from the 
trees directly beneath it, and the next 
moment it faltered iu its flight, sunk, 
and with feeble wing, struggled to 
reach the object of its affection. This, 
however, was beyond its strength. 
After sinking gradually towards the 
earth, it had power only to reach the 
middle of the river, into the deepest 
part of which it fell, and there lay flut- 
tering upon the stream. 

The report of the gun, and the fate 
of the pigeon, brought the personages 
of our little drama with hurrying steps 
to the edge of the river. One scream 
of surprise and distress proceeded from 
the lips of its fair young mistress, after 
which she wrung her hands, and wept 
and sobbed like one in absolute despair. 

“ Oh, dear William,” she exclaimed, 
“ can you not rescue it ? Oh, save it — 
save it ; if it sinks I will never see it 
more. Oh, papa, who could be so 
cruel, so heartless, as to injure a crea- 
ture so beautiful and inoffensive !” 

“ I know not, my dear Jane ; but 
cruel and heartless must the man be 
that could perpetrate a piece of such 
wanton mischief. I should rather think 
it is some idle boy who knows not that 
it is tame.” 

“ William, dear William, can you not 
save it,” she inquired again of her 
brother ; “if it is doomed to die, let it 
die with me; but, alas! now it must 
sink, and 1 will never see it more;’* 
and the affretionate girl continued to 
weep bitterly. 

“ Indeed, my dear Jane, I never re- 
gretted my ignorance of swimming so 
much as 1 do this moment. The truth 
is, 1 cannot swim a stroke, otherwise 
I would save poor little Ariel for your 
sake.” 

“ Don't fake it so much to heart, 
my dear child,” said her father; “it is 
certainly a distressing incident, but, at 
the same time, your grief, girl, is too 
excessive ; it is violent, and you know 
it oiurht not to be violent for the death 
of a favourite bird.” 

“ 01), papa, who can look upon its 
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struggles for life, and not feel deeply ; 
remember it was mine, and think of its 
attachment to me. It has not only the 
pain of its wound to suffer, but to strug- 
gle with an element against which it 
feels a natural antipathy, and with which 
the gentle creature is this moment con- 
tending for its life.” 

There was, indeed, something very 
painful and affecting in the situation 
of the beautiful wounded dove. Even 
Mr. Sinclair himself, in witnessing its 
una'ailing struggles, felt as much; nor 
were the other tw’o girls unaffected any 
more than Jane herself. Their eyes 
became filled with tears, and Maria, the 
eldest, said, “It is better, Jane, to re- 
turn home. Poor mute creature ! the 
view of its sufferings is, indeed, very 
painful.” 

Just then a tall, slender youth, appa- 
rently about eighteen, came out of the 
trees on the other bank of the river, 
but on seeing Mr. Sinclair and his 
family, he paused, and appeared to feel 
somewhat embarrassed. It was evident 
that he had seen the bird wounded, 
and followed the course of its flight, 
without suspecting that it was tame, or 
that there was any person near to claim 
it. The distress of the females, how- 
ever, especially of its mistress, imme- 
diately satisfied him that it was theirs, 
£nd he was about to withdraw into the 
wood again, when the situation of poor 
Ariel caught his eye. He instantly 
took off his hat, flung it across the river, 
and plunging in, swam towards the 
dove, which was now nearly exhausted. 
A few* strokes brought him to the spot, 
on reachiug which, he caught the bird 
in one hand, held it above the water, 
and, with the other, swam down towards 
a slope in the bank a few yards below 
the spot where the party stood. Hav- 
ing gained the bank, he approached 
them, but was met half way by Jane, 
whose eyes, now’ sparkling through her 
tears, spoke her gratitude in language 
much more eloquent than any her 
tongue could utter. 

The youth first examined the bird, 
with a view’ ,to ascertain where it had 
been wounded, and immediately placed 
it wdth much gentleness in the eager 
hands of its mistress. 

“ It will not die, I should think, in 
consequence of the wound,” he ob- 
served, “ which, though pretty severe, 
has left the wing unbroken. The body. 


at all events, is safe. With care it may. 
recover.” 

William then handed him his hat 
and Mr. Sinclair having thanked him for 
an act of such humanity, insisted that 
he should go home with them, in order 
to procure a change of apparel. At 
first he declined this offer, but, after a 
little persuasion, he yielded with some- 
thing of shyness and hesitation: ac- 
cordingly, without loss of time, they 
all reached the house together. 

Having, with some difficulty, been 
revailed on to take a glass of cordial, 
e immediately withdrew to William’s 
apartment, for the purpose of changing 
his dress. William, however, now ob- 
served that he got pale, aud that in a 
few minutes afterwards his teeth began 
to chatter, whilst he shivered exces- 
sively. 

“ You had better lose no time iu 
putting these dry clothes on,” said he ; 
“ I am rather inclined to think bathiug 
does not agree with you, that is, if 1 am 
to judge by your present paleness and 
trembing.” 

“ No,” said the youth, “ it is a plea- 
sure which, for the last two years I 
have been forbidden. I feel very 
chilly, indeed, and you will excuse me 
for declining the use of your clothes. 
I must return home forthwith.” 

Young Sinclair, however, would not 
hear of this. After considerable pains 
he prevailed on him to change his 
dress, but no argument could induce 
him to stop a moment longer than until 
this was effected. 

The family, on his entering the 
drawing room to take his leave, were 
surprised at a determination so sudden 
and unexpected, but when Mr. Sinclair 
noticed his extreme paleness, he sus- 
pected that he had got ill, aud that it 
might not be delicate to press him. 

“ Before you leave us,” said the good 
clergyman, “ will you not permit us to 
know the name of the young gentleman 
to whom my daughter is indebted for 
the rescue of her dove ?” 

“ We are as yet but strangers in the 
neighbourhood,” replied the youth : 
“ my father’s name is Osborne. We 
have not been more than three days in 
Mr. Williams’s residence, which, toge- 
ther with the. whole of the property 
annexed to it, my father has purchased.” 

“ I am aw’are, I am aware : then you 
will be a permanent neighbour of ours,” 
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said Mr. Sinclair; u and believe me, 
my dear boy, we shall always be happy 
to sec you at Springvale ; nor shall we 
soon forget the generous act which first 
brought us acquainted.” 

Whilst this short dialogue lasted, 
two or three shy sidelong glances passed 
between him and Jane. So extremely 
modest was the young man that, from 
an apprehension lest these glances 
might nave been noticed, his pale face 
became lit up with a faint blush, in 
which state of confusion he took his 
leave. 

Conversation was not resumed among 
the Sinclairs for some minutes after bis 
departure, each, in fact, having been 
engaged in reflecting upon the surpass- 
ing beauty of his face, and the uncom- 
mon symmetry of his slender but 
elegant person. Their impression, in- 
deed, was rather that of wonder than 
of mere admiration. The tall youth, 
who had just left them seemed, in fact, 
an incarnation of the beautiful itself — 
a visionary creation, in which was 
embodied the ideal spirit of youth, 
intellect, and grace. His face shone 
with that rosy light of life’s prime 
which only glows on the human counte- 
nance during the brief period that inter- 
venes between the years of the thought- 
less boy and those of the confirmed 
man : and whilst his white brow beamed 
with intellect, it was easy to perceive 
that the fire of deep feeling and high- 
wrought enthusiasm broke out in timid 
flashes from his dark eye. His modesty, 
too, by tempering the full lustre of his 
beauty, gave to it a character of that 
graceful diffidence, which above all 
others makes the deepest impression 
upon a female heart. 

“ Well, I do think,” said William 
Sinclair, u that young Osborne is deci- 
dedly the finest boy I ever saw — the 
most perfect in beauty and figure — and 
yet we have not seen fiim to advantage.” 

“ I think, although I regretted to see 
him so, that he looked better after he 
got pale,” said Maria ; M his features, 
though colourless, were cut like mar- 
ble.” 

“ I hope his health may not be in- 
jured by what has occurred,” observed 
the second ; “ he appeared ill.” 

“ That, Agnes, is more to the point,” 
said Mr. Sinclair ; “ I fear the boy is 
by no means well ; and I am appre- 
hensive, from the deep carnation of his 


cheek, and his subsequent paleness, 
that he carries within him the seeds of 
early dissolution. He is too delicate* 
almost too etherial for earth.” 

M If be becomes an angel,** said 
William, smiling, M with a very slight 
change, he will put some of them out 
of countenance. 

“ William,” said the father, a never, 
while you live, attempt to be witty at 
the expense of what is sacred or solemn ; 
such jests harden the heart of him who 
utters them, and sink his character, not 
only as a Christian, but as a gentleman.** 

“ I beg your pardon, father — I was 
wrong — but I spoke heedlessly.” 

“ I know you did, Billy ; but in future 
avoid it. Well, Jane, how is your 
bird r 

“ I think it is better, papa ; but one 
can form no opinion so soon.” 

M Go, show it to your mamma — she 
is the best doctor among us — follow 
her advice, and no doubt she will add 
its cure to the other triumphs of her 
skill.” 

** Jane is fretting too much about it,** 
observed Agnes : a why, Jane, you are 
just now as pale as young Osborne 
himself.” 

This observation turned the eyes of 
the family upon her ; but scarcely had 
her sister uttered the words when the 
young creature’s countenance became 
the colour of crimson, so deeply, and 
with such evident confusion did she 
blush. Indeed she felt conscious of 
this, for she rose, with the wounded 
dove lying gently between her hands 
and bosom, and passed, without speak- 
ing, out of the room. 

“ Don’t you think, papa,” observed 
Miss Sinclair, “ that there is a striking 
resemblance between young Osborne 
and Jane ? I could not help remark- 
ing it.” 

“ There decidedly is, Maria, now 
that you mention it,” said William. 

The father paused a little, as if to 
consider the matter, and then added 
with a smile — 

“ It is very singular, Mary ; but in- 
deed I think there is — both in the style 
of their features and their figure.” 

“ Osborne is too handsome for a 
man,” observed Agnes ; “yet, after all, 
one can hardly say so, his face, though 
fine, is not feminine.” 

“ Beauty, my children ! — alas, what 
is it? Often — too often, a fearful, a 
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fetal gift. It is bom with us, and not 
of our own merit ; yet we are vain 
enough to be proud of it. It is, at 
best, a flower that soon fades — a light 
that soon passes away. Oh ! what is it 
when contrasted with those high prin- 
ciples whose beauty is immortal, which 
brighten by age, and know neither 
change nor decay. There is Jane — my 
poor child — she is indeed very beautiful 
und graceful, yet I often fear that her 
beauty, joined as it is to an over- 
wrought sensibility, may, before her 
life closes, occasion much sorrow’ either 
to herself or others.” 

“ She is alt affection, 1 ” said William. 

u She is all love, all tenderness, all 
goodness ; and may the grace of her 
Almighty Father keep her from the 
wail and woe which too often accom- 
pany the path of beauty in this life of 
vicissitude and trial.” 

A tear of affection for his beautiful 
child stood in the old man’s eyes as he 
raised them to heaven, and the loving 
hearts of his family burned with ten- 
derness towards this their youngest and 
best beloved sister. 

The sun had now gone down, and, 
after a short pause, the old man desired 
William to summon the other members 
of the household to prayers. The even- 
ing worship being concluded, the young- 
sters walked in the lawn before the 
door until darkness began to set in, 
after which they retired to their respec- 
tive apartments for the night. 

Sweet and light be your slumbers, 
O ye that are peaceful and good — 
sweet be your slumbers on this night 
so calm and beautiful ; for, alas ! there 
is one among you into u’hose inuocent 
bosom has stolen that destroying spirit 
which will )et pale her fair cheek, and 
wring many a bitter tear from the eyes 
that love to look upon her. Her early 
sorrows have commenced this night, and 
for what mysterious purpose who can 
divine ? — but, alas, alas, her fate is 
sealed — the fawn of Springvale is 
stricken, and even now’ curries in her 
young heart a wound that will never 
close. 

Osborne’s father, who had succeeded 
to an estate of one thousand per annum, 
was the eldest son of a gentleman 
whose habits were badly calculated to 
improve the remnant of property which 
ancestral extravagance had left him. 

Kre manv years the fragment which 

Voi,. Vi II. 


came into his possession dwindled into 
a fraction of its former value, and he 
found himself with a w’ife and four chil- 
dren — two sons and two daughters 

struggling on a pittance of two hundred 
a-year. This, to a man possessing the 
feelings and education of a gentleman, 
amounted to something like retributive 
justice upon his prodigality. His con- 
flict with poverty, however, (for to him 
it might be termed such,) was fortu- 
nately not of long duration. A younger 
brother who, finding that he must fight 
his own battle in life, had embraced the 
profession of medicine, very seasonably 
died, and Osborne’s father succeeded 
to a sum of twelve thousand pounds in 
the funds, and an income in landed 
property of seven hundred per annum. 
He now felt himself more independent 
than he had ever been, and with this 
advantage, that his bitter experience of 
a heartless world had completely cured 
him of all tendency to extravagance. 
And now he would have enjoyed as 
much happiness as is the usual lot of 
man, were it not that the shadow of 
death fell upon his house, and cast its 
cold blight upon his children. Ere 
three years had elapsed he saw his eldest 
daughter fade out of life, and in less 
than two more his eldest son was laid 
beside her in the same grave. Decline, 
the poetry of death, in its deadly beauty 
came upon them, and whilst it sang its 
song of life and hope to their hearts, 
treacherously withdrew them to dajk- 
ness and the worm. 

Osborne’s feelings were those of 
thoughtlessness and extravagance ; but 
he had never been either a libertine or 
a profligate, although the world forbore 
not when it found him humbled in his 
poverty, to bring such charges against 
nim. In truth, he was full of kindness, 
and no parent ever loved his children 
with deeper or more devoted affection. 
The death of his noble son and beau- 
tiful girl brought down his spirit to the 
most mournful depths of affliction. Still 
he had two left, and, as it happened, 
the most beautiful, and more than 
equally possessed his affections. To 
them was gradually transferred that 
melancholy love which the heart of 
the sorrowing father had carried injo 
the grave of the departed ; and alas, 
it appeared as if it had come back 
to those who lived loaded with the 
malady of the dead. The health of 
2 a. 
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the surviving 1 boy became delicate, 
and by the advice of his physician, who 
pronounced the air in which they lived 
unfavourable, — Osborne, on hearing 
that Mr. Williams, a distant relation, 
was about to dispose of his house and 
grounds, immediately became the pur- 
chaser. The situation, which had a 
southern aspect, was dry and healthy, 
the air pure and genial, and, according 
to the best medical opinions, highly 
beneficial to persons of a consumptive 
habit. 

For two years before this — that is, 
since his brother’s death — the health of 
young Osborne had been watched with 
all the tender vigilance of affection. 
A regimen in diet, study, and exercise, 
had been prescribed for him by his 
physician, the regulations of which he 
wa9 by no means to transgress. In fact, 
his parents lived under a sleepless dread 
of losing him which kept their hearts 
expanded with that inexpressible and 
burning love which none but a parent 
so circumstanced can ever feel. Alas ! 
notwithstanding the promise of life 
which early years usually hold out, 
there was much to justify them in this 
their sad and gloomy apprehension. 
Woeful was the uncertainty which 
they felt in discriminating between 
the natural bloom of youth and the 
beauty of that fatal malady which 
they dreaded. His tall slender frame, 
his transparent cheek, so touching, so 
unearthly in the fairness of its expres- 
sion ; the delicacy of his whole organi- 
zation, both mental and physical — all, 
all, with the terror of decline in their 
hearts, spoke as much of despair as of 
hope, and placed the life and death 
of their beloved boy in an equal poise. 

But, independently of his extraordi- 
nary personal advantages, all his dispo- 
sitions were so gentle and affectionate, 
that it was not in human nature to en- 
tertain a harsh" feeling towards him. 
Although mode6t and shrinking, even 
to diffidence, he possessed a mind full 
of intellect and enthusiasm : his imagi- 
nation, too, overflowed wdth creative 
pow er, and sought the dreamy solitudes 
of noon, that it might, far from the 
bustle of life, shadow forth those images 
of beauty which come thickly only 
upon those whose hearts are most sus- 
ceptible of its forms. Many a time 
has he sat alone upon the brow of a 
rock or hill, w atching the clouds of hea- 


ven, or gazing on the setting sun, or 
communing with the thousand aspects 
of nature in a thousand moods, his 
young spirit relaxed into that elvsian 
reverie which, beyond all other kinds 
of intellectual enjoyment, is the most 
seductive to a youth of poetic tempe- 
rament 

There were, indeed, in Osborne’s 
case too many of those light and 
scarcely perceptible tokens which might 
be tracea, if not to a habit of decline, 
at least to a more than ordinary deli- 
cacy of constitution. The short cough, 

( )Toduced by the slightest damp, or the 
east breath of uugenial air — the vary- 
ing cheek, now rich as purple, and again 
pme as a star of heaven — the unsteady 
pulse, and the nervous sense of uneasi- 
ness without a cause — all these might 
be symptoms of incipient decay, or 
proofs of those fine impulses which are 
generally associated with quick sensi- 
bility and genius. Still they existed ; 
at one time oppressing the hearts of 
his parents wdtn fear, and again exalt- 
ing them with pride. The boy was 
consequently enjoined to avoid all vio- 
lent exercise, to keep out of currents, 
while heated to drink nothing cold, 
and above all things never to indulge 
in the amusement of cold bathing. 

Such were the circumstances under 
which Osborne first appeared to the 
reader, who may now understand the 
extent of his alarm on feeling himself 
so suddenly and seriously affected by 
his generosity in rescuing the wounded 
dove. His mere illness on this occasion 
was a matter of much less anxiety to 
himself than the alarm which he knew 
it would occasion his parents and his 
sister. On his reaching home he men- 
tioned the incident which occurred, 
admitted that he had been rather warm 
on going into the w'atcr, aud imme- 
diately went to bed. Medical aid w’as 
forthwith procured, and although the 
physician assured them that there ap- 
peared nothing serious in his immediate 
state, yet was his father’s house a house 
of wail and sorrow. 

The next day the Sinclairs, having 
heard in reply to their enquiries 
through the servant who had been sent 
home with bis apparel, that he was ill, 
the worthy clergyman lost no time in 
paying his parents a visit on the occa- 
sion. In this he expressed his regret, 
and that also of his whole family, that 
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any circumstance relating to them 
should have been the means, even acci- 
dentally, of affecting the young gentle- 
man’s health. It was not, however, 
until he dwelt upon the occurrence in 
terras of approbation, and placed the 
boy’s condifct in a generous light, that 
he was enabled to appreciate the depth 
and tenderness of their affection for 
him. The mother’s tears flowed in 
silence on hearing this fresh proof of 
his amiable spirit, and the father, with 
a foreboding heart, related to Mr. Sin- 
clair the substance of that which we 
have detailed to the reader. 

Such was the incident which brought 
these two families acquainted, and ulti- 
mately ripened their intimacy into 
friendship. 

Much sympathy was felt for young 
Osborne by the other members of Mr. 
Sinclair’s household, especially as his 
raodest and unobtrusive deportment, 
joined to his extraordinary beauty, had 
made so singularly favourable an impres- 
sion upon them. Nor was the history of 
that insidious malady, which had already 
been so fatal to his sister and brother, 
calculated to lessen the interest which 
his first appearance had excited. There 
was one young heart among them which 
sank, as if the weight of death had 
come over it, on hearing this melan- 
choly account of him whose image was 
now for ever the star of her fate, whe- 
ther for happiness or sorrow. From 
the moment their eyes had met in 
those few shrinking but flashing glances 
by which the spirit of love conveys its 
own secret, she felt the first painful 
transports of the new affection, and 
retired to solitude with the arrow that 
struck her so deeply yet quivering in 
her bosom. 

The case of our fair girl differed 
widely from that of many young per- 
sons, in whose heart the passion of love 
lurks unknown for a time, throwing its 
roseate shadow's of delight and melan- 
choly over their peace, whilst they 
themselves feel unable in the beginning 
to develope those strange sensations 
which take away from their pillows the 
unbroken slumber of early life. 

Jane from the moment her eyes 
rested on Osborne felt and was con- 
scious of feeling the influence of a 
youth so transcendency fascinating. 
Her love broke not forth gradually 
like the trembling light that brightens 


into the purple flush of morning , 
neither was it fated to sink calm and 
untroubled like the crimson tints that 
die only when the veil of night, like 
the darkness of death, wraps them in 
its shadow. Alas no, it sprung from 
her heart in all the noontide strength 
of maturity — a full-grown passion, 
incapable of self restraint, and con- 
scious only of the wild and novel 
delight arising from its own induU 
gence. Night and day that graceful 
form hovered before her, encircled in 
the halo of her young imagination, 
with a lustre that sparkled beyond the 
light of human beauty. We know 
that the eye when it looks steadily 
upon a cloudless sun, is incapable for 
some time afterwards of seeing any 
other object distinctly; and that in 
whatever direction it turns that bright 
image floats incessantly before it — nor 
will be removed even although the 
eye itself is closed against its radiance. 
So was it with Jane. Asleep or 
awake, in society or in solitude, the 
vision with which her soul held com- 
munion never for a moment withdrew 
from before her, until at length her 
very heart became sick, and her fancy 
entranced, by the excess of her youthful 
and unrestrained attachment. She 
could not despair, she could scarcely 
doubt ; for on thinking of the blushing 
glances so rapidly stolen at herself, and 
of the dark brilliant eye from whence 
they came, she knew that the soul of 
him she loved spoke to her in a lan- 
guage that was mutually understood. 
These impressions, it is true, were felt 
in her moments of ecstaey, but then 
came, notwithstanding this confidence, 
other moments when maidenly timidity 
took the crown of rejoicing off her 
head, and darkened her youthful brow 
with that uncertainty, which, while it 
depresses hope, renders the object 
that is loved a thousand times dearer 
to the heart. 

To others, at the present stage of 
her affection, she appeared more 
silent than usual, and evidently fond of 
solitude, a trait which they had not 
observed in her before. But these 
were slight symptoms of what she 
felt ; for alas, the day was soon to come 
that was to overshadow their hearts for 
ever — when never, never more were 
they and she, in the light of their own 
innocence, to sing like the morning 
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.stars together, or to lay their un- 44 No, my own Ariel, the fault was not 
troubled heads in the slumbers of the yours ; come, 1 shall love you — and I 
happy. will not be angry again ; even if you 

More than a month had now elapsed w ere not good 1 would love you for 
since the first appearance of Osborne his sake. You are now dearer to me 
as one of the dramatis persons of our a thousand times than you ever were ; 
narrative. A slight fever, attended but alas! Ariel, I am sick, I am sick, 
with less effect upon the lungs than and no longer happy. Where is my 
his parents anticipated, had passed off, lightness of heart, my sweet bird, and 
and he w'as once more able to go wnere, oh where is the joy t used to 
abroad and take exercise in the open feel ? w 

air. The two families were now' in Even this admission, which in the 
the habit of visiting each other almost midst of solitude could reach no other 
daily ; and what tended more and human ear, would startle the bashful 
more to draw closer the bonds of good creature into alarm ; and whilst her 
feeling between them, was the fact of cheek became alternately pale and 1 

the Osbornes being members of the crimson at such an avowal thus uttered ^ 

same creed, and attendants at Mr. aloud, she would wipe away the tears 
Sinclair’s place of worship. Jane, that arose to her eyes whenever the 
while Charles Osborne was yet ill, depths of her affection were stirred 
had felt a childish diminution of affec- by those pensive broodings which gave 
tion for her convalescent dove, whilst its sweetest charm to youthful love, 
at the same time something whispered In thus seeking solitude, it is not to 
to her that it possessed a stronger be imagined that our young heroine 
interest in her heart than it had ever was drawn thither by a love of con- 
done before. This may seem a para- templating nature in those fresher 
dox to such of our readers as have aspects which present themselves in 
never been in love ; but it is not at all the stillness of her remote recesses, 
irreconcileable to the analagous and She sought not for their own sakes j 

often conflicting states of feeling pro- the shades of the grove, the murmuring 
duced by that strange and mysterious cascade, nor the voice of the hidden 
passion. The innocent girl w*as w r ont, as rivulet that occasionally stole out from 
frequently as she could without exciting its leafy cover, and ran in music towards 
notice, to steal away to the garden, or the ampler stream of the valley. No, 

the fields, or the river side, accom- no ; over her heart and eye the spirit 

panied by her mute companion, to of their beauty passed idly and unfelt, 

which with pouting caresses she All of external life that she had been * 

would address a series of rebukes for wont to love and admire gave her 

having been the means of occa- pleasure no more. The natural arbours 

siouing the illness of him she loved, of woodbine, the fairy dells, and the 

“ Alas, Ariel, little doyou know, sweet wild flowers that peeped in unknown > 

bird, what anxiety you have caused sweetness about the hedges, the fairy 

your mistress — if he dies I shall never fingers, the blue-bells, the cowslips, 

love you more ? Yes, coo, and flat- with many others of her fragrant and 

ter — but I do not care for you ; no, graceful favorites, all, all, charmed her, B 

that kiss wont satisfy me until he is alas, no more. Nor at home, where 

recovered — then I shall be friends every voice was tenderness, and every 

with you, and you shall be my own word affection, did there exist in her 

Ariel again.” stricken heart that buoyant sense of 

She would then pat it petulantly; enjoyment which had made her youth 
and the beautiful creature would sink like the music of a brook, where every 
Its head, and slightly expand its wings, thing that broke the smoothness of its 
as if conscious that there was a change current only turned it into melody, 
of mood in her affection. The morning and evening prayer — the - 

But again the innocent remorse of hymn of her sister voices — their simple 

her girlish heart would flow forth in spirit of tranquil devotion — and the t 

terms of tenderness and endearment ; touching solemnity of her father, 

again would she pat and cherish it ; worshipping God upon the altar of his 

and with the artless caprice of child- own heart — all, all, this, alas — alas, 

hood exclaim — charmed her no more. Oh, no — no ; 
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many motives conspired to send her 
into solitude, that sne might in the 
sanctity of unreproving nature cherish 
her affection for the youth whose image 
was ever, ever before her. At home 
such was the timid delicacy of her love, 
that she felt as if its indulgence even in 
the stillest depths of her own heart, 
was disturbed by the conversation of 
her kindred, ana the familiar habits 
of domestic life. Her father’s, her 
brother’s, and her sister’s voices, pro- 
duced in her a feeling of latent shame, 
which, when she supposed for a 
moment that they could guess her 
attachment, filled her with anxiety and 
confusion. She experienced besides a 
sense of uneasiness on reflecting that 
she practised, for the first time in their 
presence, a dissimulation so much at 
variance with the opinion she knew 
they entertained of her habitual can- 
dour. It was, in fact, the first secret 
she had ever concealed from them ; 
and now the suppression of it in her 
own bosom, made her feel as if she had 
withdrawn that confidence which was 
due to the love they bore her. This 
was what kept her so much in her own 
room, or sent her abroad to avoid all 
that had a tendency to repress the 
indulgence of an attachment that had 
left in her heart a capacity for no other 
enjoyment. But in solitude she w r as 
far from every thing that could disturb 
those dreams in w’hich the tranquillity 
of nature never failed to entrance her. 
There was where the mysterious spirit 
that raises the soul above the impulses 
of animal life, mingled with her being, 
attd poured upon her affection the ele- 
mental purity of that original love 
which in the beginning preceded human 
guilt. 

It is, indeed, far from the contamina- 
tion of society — in the stilness of soli- 
tude when the sentiment of love comes 
abroad before its passion, that the 
heart can be said to idealise the object 
of its devotion, and to forget that its 
indnlgence can ever be associated 
with error. This is, truly, the angelic 
love of youth and innocence ; and 
such was the nature of that which the 
beautiful ^irl felt. Indeed, her clay 
was so divinely tempered, that the veil 
which covered her pure and ethereal 
spirit, almost permitted the light within 
to be visible, and exhibited the workings 
of a soul that struggled to reach the 


object whose communion with itself 
seemed to constitute the sole end of its 
existence. 

The evening on which Jane and 
Charles Osborne ra£t for the first time, 
unaccompanied by their friends, was 
one of those to which the power of 
neither pen nor pencil can do justice. 
The sun waB slowly sinking among a 
pile of those soft crimson clouds, behiud 
wiiich fancy is so apt to picture to 
itself the regions of calm delight that 
aTe inhabited by the happy spirits of the 
blest ; the sycamore and hawthorn 
were yet musical with the hum of bees, 
busy in securing their evening burthen 
for the hive. Myriads of winged in- 
sects were sporting in the sunbeams ; 
the melancholy plaint of the ring-dove 
came out sweetly from the trees, mingled 
with the songs of other birds, and the 
still sweeter voice of some happy 
groups of children at play in the dis- 
tance. The light of the hour, in its 
subdued but golden tone, fell with 
singular clearness upon all nature, giving 
to it that tranauil beauty which makes 
every thing the eye rests upon glide 
with quiet rapture into the heart. The 
moth butterflies were fluttering over 
the meadows, and from the low stretches 
of softer green rose the thickly-growing 
grass-stalks, having their slender ears 
bent with the mellow burthen of wild 
honey — that ambrosial feast for the 
lips of innocence and childhood. It 
was, indeed, an evening w'hen love 
would bring forth its sweetest memo- 
ries, and dream itself into those ecstacies 
of tenderness that flow from the 
mingled sensations of sadness and 
delight. 

It would be difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible, to see on this earth a young 
creature, w hose youth and beauty, and 
slender grace of person gave her more 
the appearance of some visionary 
spirit, too exquisitely ideal for human 
life. Indeed, she seemed to be tinted 
with the hues of heaven, and never did 
a mortal being exist in such fine and 
harmonious keeping with the scene in 
which she moved. So light and sylph- 
like was her figure, though tall, tnat 
the eye almost feared she would dis- 
solve from before it, and leave nothing 
to gaze at but the earth on which she 
trod. Yet wa9 there still apparent in 
her, something that preserved, with 
singular power, the delightftil reality 
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that she was of humanity, and subject 
to all those softer influences that breathe 
their music so sweetly over the chords 
of the human heart. The delicate 
bloom of her cheek, shaded away as it 
was, until it melted into the light that 
sparkled from her complexion — the 
snowy forehead, the flashing eye, in 
whicn sat the very soul of love — the 
lips, blushing of sweets — her whole 
person breathing the warmth of youth, 
and feeling, and so characteristic in the 
easiness of its motions of that gracile 
flexibility that has never been known 
to exist separated from the power of 
receiving varied and profound emotions 
^ — all this told the spectator, too truly, 
that the lovely being before him was 
not of another sphere, but one of the 
most delightful that ever appeared in 
this. 

But hush ! — here is a strain of music ! 
Oh ! what lips breathe forth that gush 
of touching melody which flows in such 
linked sweetness from the flute of an 
unseen performer? How soft, how 
gentle, but oh, how very mournful are 
the notes ! Alas ! they are steeped in 
sorrow, and melt away in the plaintive 
cadences of despair, until they mingle 
with silence. Surely, surely, they come 
from one whose heart has been brought 
low by the ruined hopes of an unre- 
quited passion. Yes, fair girl, thou at 
least dost so interpret them ; but why 
this sympathy in one so young ? Why 
is thy bright eye dewy with tears for 
the imaginary sorrows of another? — 
And again — but ha! — why that flash 
of delight and terror ? — that sudden 
suffusion of red over thy face and neck 
— and, even now, that paleness like 
death ! Thy heart, thy heart ! — why 
does it throb, and why do thy knees 
totter ? Alas ! it is even so ; he, the 
Endymion of thy dreams, as beautiful 
as even thou thyself in thy purple 
dawn of womanhood, — he from whom 
thou now shrinkest, yet whom thou 
dreadest not to meet, is approaching, 
and bears in his very beauty the charm 
that will darken thy destiny. 

The appearance of Osborne, unac- 
companied, taught this young creature 
to know the full extent of his influence 
over her. Delight, terror, and utter 
confusion of thought and feeling, seized 
upon her the moment he became visible. 
She wished herself at home, but had 
not power to go ; she blushed, she 


trembled, and, in the tumult of the 
moment, lost all presence of mind and 
self-possession. He had come from 
behind a hedge, on the path-way along 
which she walked, and was conse- 
quently approaching her, so that it was 
evident they must meet. On seeing 
her he ceased to play, paused a moment, 
and, were it not that it might appear 
cold, and rather remarkable, he, too, 
would have retraced his steps home- 
wards. In truth, both felt equally 
confused and equally agitated ; for, 
although such an interview had been, 
for some time previously, the dearest 
wish of their hearts, yet would they 
both almost have felt relieved, had they 
had an opportunity of then escaping it. 
Their first words were uttered in a low, 
hesitating voice, amid pauses occasioned 
by the necessity of collecting their 
scattered thoughts, and with counte- 
nances deeply blushing from a conscious- 
ness of what they felt. Osborne turned 
back, mechanically, and accompanied 
her in her walk. After this there was 
a silence for some time, for neither had 
courage to renew the conversation. — 
At length Osborne, in a faultering 
voice, addressed her. 

“ Your dove,” said he, “ is quite re- 
covered, I presume.” 

“ Oh, ves,” she replied, “ it is per- 
fectly well again.” 

“ It is an exceedingly beautiful bird, 
and remarkably docile.” 

“ 1 have had little difficulty in training 
it,” she returned, and then added, very 
timidly, “ it is also very affectionate.” 

The youth’s eyes sparkled, as if he 
were about to indulge in some obser- 
vation suggested by her reply, but, 
fearing to give it expression, he paused 
again ; in a few minutes, however, he 
added — 

“ I think there is nothing that gives 
one so perfect an idea of purity and 
innocence as a snow-white dove, unless 
I except a young and beautiful girl, 
such as” — 

He glanced at her as he spoke, and 
their eyes met, but in less than a 
moment they were withdrawn, and cast 
upon the earth. 

“ And of meekness and holiness too,” 
she observed, after a little. 

“True; but perhaps I ought to 
make another exception,” he added, 
alluding to the term by w hich she her- 
self was then generally known. At 
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he spoke, his voice expressed consider- 
able hesitation. 

“ Another exception," she answered, 
enquiringly, “it would be difficult, I 
think, to find any other emblem of 
innocence so appropriate as a dove.” 

“ Is not a Fawn still more so,” he 
replied, “ it is so gentle, and meek, and 
its motions are so full of grace and 
timidity, and beauty. Indeed l do not 
winder, when an individual of your 
sax resembles it in the qualities I have 
mentioned, that the name is sometimes 
applied to her.” 

The tell-tale cheek of the girl blushed 
a recognition of the complimentimplied 
in the words, and, after a short silence, 
she said, in a tone that was any thing 
but indifferent, and with a view of 
changing the conversation — 

“ I hope you are quite recovered 
from vour illness.” 

“ With the exception of a very 
slight cough, I am,” ne replied. 

“ I think," she observed, “ that you 
look somewhat paler than you did.” 

“ That paleness does not proceed 
from indisposition, but from a far diffe- 
rent” — he paused again, and looked 
evidently abashed. In the course of a 
minute, however, he added, “yes, I 
know I am pale, but not because 1 am 
unwell, for my health is nearly, if not 
altogether, restored, but because I am 
unhappy.” 

“ Strange,” said Jane, “ to see one 
unhappy at your years.” 

“ I think I know my own character 
and disposition well,” he replied ; “ my 
temperament is naturally a melancholy 
one ; the frame of my mind is like that 
of my body, very delicate, and capable 
of being affected by a thousand slight 
influences which pass over hearts of a 
stronger mould, without ever being 
felt. Life to me, I know, will be pro- 
ductive of much pain, and much 
enjoyment, while its tenure lasts, but 
that, indeed, will not be long. My 
sands are measured, for I feel a pre- 
sentiment, a mournful and prophetic 
impression, that I am doomed to go 
down into an early grave." 

The tone of passionate enthusiasm 
which pervaded tnese words, uttered as 
they were in a voice wherein pathos 
and melody were equally blended, ap- 
peared to be almost too much for a 
creature whose sympathy in all his 
moods and feelings was then so deep 


and congenial. She felt some difficulty 
in repressing her tears, and said, in a 
voice which no effort could keep firm, 

“ You ought not to indulge in those 
gloomy forebodings ; you should strug- 
gle against them, otherwise they will 
distress your mind, and injure your 
health." 

“Oh, you do not know," he proceeded, 
his eyes sparkling with that light which 
is so often the beacon of death — “ you 
do not know the fatal fascination by 
which a mind, set to the sorrows of a 
melancholy temperament, is charmed 
out of its strengtn. But no matter how 
dark may be my dreams — there is one 
light for ever upon them — one image 
ever, ever before me — one figure of 
grace and beauty — oh, how could I 
deny myself the contemplation of a 
vision that pours into my soul a portion 
of itself, and effaces every other object 
but an entrancing sense of its own 
presence. I cannot, I cannot— it bears 
me away into a happiness that is full 
of sadness — where I indulge alone, 
without knowing why, in “ my feast of 
tears” — happy I nappy ! so I think, and 
so I feel ; yet why is my heart sunk, 
and why are all my visions filled with 
death and the grave 7* 

“ Oh, do not talk so frequently of 
death,” replied the beautiful girl, 
“ surely you need not fear it for a long 
while. * This morbid tone of mind will 
ass away when you grow into better 
ealth and strength.” 

“ Is not this nour calm ?” said he, 
flashing his dark eyes full upon her, 
“ see how beautiful the sun sinks in the 
west ; — alas ! so I should wish to die — 
as calm, and the moral lustre of my 
life as radiant.” 

“ And so you shall,” said Jane, in a 
voice full of that delightful spirit of 
consolation which, proceeding from 
such lips, breathes the most affecting 

f mwer of sympathy, “ so you shall, but 
ike him, not until after the close of a 
long and well-spent life." 

“ That — that,” said he, “was only a 
passing thought. Yes, the hour is 
calm, but even in such stillness, do you 
not observe that the aspen there to 
our left, this moment quivers to the 
breezes which we cannot feel, and by 
which not a leaf of any other tree 
about us is stirred — such I know myself 
to be, an aspen among men, stirred 
into joy or sorrow, whilst the hearts ot 
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others are at rest. Oh, how can my 
foretaste of life be either bright or 
cheerful, for when I am capable of 
being moved by the very breathings of 
assion, what must I not feel iu the 
last, and in the storm — even now, 
even now !” — The boy, here overcome 
by the force of his own melancholy 
enthusiasm, paused abruptly, and Jane, 
alter several attempts to speak, at last 
said, in a voice scarcely audible — 

“Is not hope always better than 
despair ?" 

Osborne instantly fixed his eyes 
upon her, and saw, tnat although her’s 
were bent upon the earth, her face had 
become overspread with a deep blush. 
While he looked she raised them, but 
after a single glance, at once quick atHi 
timid, she withdrew them again* a still 
deeper blush mantling upon her cheek. 
He now’ felt a sudden thrill of rapture 
fall upon his heart, and rush, almost 
like a suffocatingsensation, to his throat ; 
his being became for a moment raised 
to an ecstacy too intense for the power 
of description to pourtray, and, were 
it not for the fear which ever accom- 
panies the disclosure of first and 
youthful love, the tears of exulting 
delight would have streamed down his 
cheeks. 

Both had reached a little fairy dell 
of vivid green, concealed by trees on 
every side, and in the middle of w’hieh 
rose a large yew', around whose trunk 
had been built a scat of natural turf, 
whereon those who strolled about the 
grounds might rest, when heated or 
fatigued by exercise or the sun. Here 
the girl sat dowm. 

A change had now come over both. 
The gloom of the boy's temperament 
was gone, and his spirit caught its 
mood from that of his companion. 
Each at the moment breathed the low, 
anxious, and tender timidity of love, 
in its purest character. The souls of 
both vibrated to each other, and felt 
depressed with that sweetest emotion 
which derives all its power from the 
consciousness that its participation is 
mutual. Osborne spoke low, and his 
voice trembled ; the girl was silent, 
but her bosom panted, and her frame 
shook from head to foot. At length 
Osborne spoke. 

“ I sometimes sit here alone, and 
amuse myself with inv flute ; but of 


late— of late — I can bear no music 
that is not melancholy .” 

“ I, too, prefer mournful — mournful 
music,” replied Jane. “That was a 
touching air you played just now.” 

Osborne put the flute to his lips, 
and commenced playing over again the 
air she had praised ; but, on glancing 
at the fair girl, he perceived her eyes 
fixed upon him with a look of such 
deep and devoted passion as utterly 
overcame him. Her eyes, as before, 
were immediately withdrawn, but there 
dwelt again upon her burning cheek 
such a consciousness of her love as 
could not, for a moment, he mistaken* 
In fact she betrayed all the confused 
symptoms of one who felt that the 
state of her heart had b<*en discovered* 
Osborne, ceased playing ; for such was 
his agitation that he scarcely knew 
what he thought or did. 

“ I cannot go. on,” said he, in a voice 
w hich equally betrayed the state of his 
heart ; “ I cannot play and at the 
same time he seated himself beside 
her. 

Jane rose as he spoke, and in a bro- 
ken voice, full of an expression like dis- 
tress, said hastily : 

“ It is time I should go ; — I am, — 
I am too long out.” 

Osborne caught her hand, and in 
words that burned with the deep and 
melting contagion of his passion, said 
simply : 

“ Do not go : — oh do not yet go !” 

She looked full upon him, and per- 
ceived that as he spoke his face be- 
came deadly pale, as if her words were 
to seal his happiness or misery. 

“ Oh do not leave me now,” he 
pleaded ; “do not go, and my life may 
yet be happy.” 

“ I must,” she replied, with great 
difficulty ; “ I cannot stay : I do not 
wish you to be unhappy and whilst 
Saying this, the tears that ran in si- 
lence down her cheeks proved too 
clearly how’ dear his happiness must 
ever be to her. 

Osborne's arm glided round her 
w-aist, and she resumed her seat, — or 
rather tottered into it. 

“You are in tears,” he exclaimed. 
“ Oh could it be true! Is it not, my 
beloved girl ? It is — it is -^love f On 
surely, surely it must — it must!" 

She sobbed aloud once or tw’icc ; 


-is 
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and, as he kissed her unresisting lips, 
she murmured out, “ It is ; it is ; I 
love you.” 

Oh life! how dark and unfathom- 
able are thy mysteries I And why is 
It that thou permittest the course of 
true love, like this, so seldom to run 
smooth, when so many who, uniting 
through the impulses of sordid passion, 
sink into a state of obtuse indifference, 
over which the lights and shadows that 
toueh thee into thy finest perceptions 
of enjoyment pass in vain. 

It is a singular fact, but no less true 
than singular, that since the world be- 
gan there never was known anv iustance 
of an anxiety, on the part of youthful 
lovers, to prolong to an immoderate 
extent, the scene in which the first 
mutual avowal of their passion takes 
place. The excitement is too pro- 
found, and the waste of those delicate 
spirits, which are expended in such 
interviews, is much too great to permit 
the soul to bear such an excess of hap- 
piness long. Independently of this, 
there is associated w'ith it an ultimate 
enjoyment, for which the lovers imme- 
diately fly to solitude ; there, in the 
certainty of waking bliss, to think over 
and over again of all that has occurred 
between them, and to luxuriate in the 
conviction, that at length the heart has 
not another wish, but sinks into the soli- 
tary charm which expands it with such 
a sense of rapturous and exulting de- 
light. 

The interview between our lovers 
was, consequently, not long. The se- 
cret of their hearts being now known, 
each felt anxious to retire, and to look 
with a miser’s ecstacy upon the delici- 
ous hoard which the scene we have 
just described had created. Jane did 
not reach home until the evening de- 
votions of the family were over, and 
this was the first time she had ever, to 
their knowledge, been absent from 
them before. Borne away by the 
force of what had just occurred, she 
was proceeding up to her own room, 
after reaching home, when Mr. Sin- 
clair, who had remarked her absence, 
desired that she should be called into 
the drawing-room. 

" It is the first neglect,” he observed, 
** of a necessary duty, and it would be 
wrong in me to let it pass without at 
least pointing it out to the dear child 


as an error, and knowing from her own. 
lips why it has happened.” 

Terror and alarm, like what might 
be supposed to arise from the detec- 
tion of secret guilt, seized upon the 

{ roung creature so violently that she 
iad hardly strength to enter the draw- 
ing-room without support : her face 
became the image of death, and her 
whole frame tottered and trembled vi- 
sibly. 

“Jane, my dear, why were you ab- 
sent from prayers this evening *?” in- 
quired her father, with his usual mild- 
ness of manner. 

This question, to one who had ne- 
ver yet been, in the slightest instance, 
guilty of falsehood, was indeed a ter- 
rible one ; and especially to a girl so 
extremely timid as was this his best 
beloved daughter. 

“ Papa,” she at last replied, “ I was 
out walking but as she spoke, th&re 
was that in her voice and manner which 
betrayed the guilt of an insincere 
reply. 

“ I know, my dear, you were ; but 
although you have frequently been out 
walking, yet I do not remember that 
you ever stayed away from our even- 
ing worship before. Why is this ? M 

Her father’s question was repeated 
in vain. She hung her head and re- 
turned no answer. She tried to speak, 
but from her parched lips not a word 
could proceed. She felt as if all the 
family that moment were conscious of 
the occurrence between her and her 
lover ; and if the wish could have re- 
lieved her, she would almost have 
wished to die, so much did she shrink 
abashed in their presence. 

“ Tell me, my daughter,** proceeded 
her father, more seriously, “ has your 
absence been occasioned by anything 
that you are ashamed or afraid to men- 
tion ? From me, Jane, you ought to 
have no secrets ; — you are yet too 
young to think away from your father’s 
heart and from your mother’s also ; — ■ 
speak candidly, my child, — speak can- 
aidlv, — I expect it.” 

As he uttered the last words, the 
head of their beautiful flower sank 
upon her bosom, and in a moment she, 
lay insensible upon the sofa on which 
she had been sitting. 

This was a shock for which neither 
the father nor the family were pre- 
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pared. William flew to her, — all of 
them crowded about her, and scarcely 
had he raised that face so pale, but 
now so mournfully beautiful m its in- 
sensibility, when her mother and sisters 
burst iuto tears and wailings, for they 
feared at the moment that their be- 
loved one must have been previously 
seized with sudden illness, and was 
then either taken, or about to be taken 
from their eyes for ever. By the cool- 
ness of her father, however, they were 
directed how to restore her, in which, 
after a lapse of not less than ten mi- 
nutes, they succeeded. 

When she recovered, her mother 
folded her in her arms, and her sisters 
embraced her with tenderness and 
tears. Her father then gently caught 
her hand in his, and said with much 
affection : 


“ Jane, my child, you are ill. Why 
not have told us so ?” 

The beautiful girl knelt before him 
for a moment, but again rose up, and 
hiding her head in his bosom, ex- 
claimed — weeping — 

“ Papa, bless me, oh, bless me, and 
forgive me.** 

“I do ; I do ;” said the old man ; 
and as he spoke a few large tears 
trickled down hi6 cheeks, and fell upon 
her golden locks. 

And now, reader, if you have tears 
to shed, have a good stock ready for 
next month ; we are much mistaken or 
we shall make you weep like a melting 
icicle over the sorrows of our Fawn of 
Springvale. 


GOETHE.* 


If the question were proposed, what 
German writer has produced, during 
the last century, the greatest effect on 
FngUsh literature, it is probable that 
there would not be one dissentient 
voice, among those competent to give 
any answer to the question. The first 
work of Scott’s was a translation of 
Goetz of the Iron Hand. In the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, some of the 
happiest passages were but an echo of 
Goethe’s poetry — and in his latest 
romances, the great poet of Scotland 
continued to exhibit nis admiration of 
the German “artist,” by imitating — 
alas, imperfectly — some of his brilliant 
and fantastic conceptions. Byron, in 
his earlier and more powerful works, 
caught inspiration from Goethe — not 
only the plan of particular works — 
which is but evidence of what we 
wonld state — -but every record that we 
have with respect to his feelings to- 
wards his gTeat contemporary, proves 
that his veneration for him amounted 
almost to idolatry. Shelly is more 
likely to be remembered by his noble 
translations from Goethe, than by his 
original writings — for his power seems 
to have been power of language, 


more than of thought. He died in 
earliest manhood, aud to have con- 
structed a language so peculiar as his, 
was to have done more than any other, 
writer who has died “ without his fame,” 
has accomplished ; but to give the 
high praise claimed for Shelley’s 
poetry, is to do wrong to the greater 
spirits of our time. More permanent 
has been the effect of the illustrious 
German poet’s writings, in so fitr as it 
aided in forming the mind of Words- 
worth. This could not be easily ex- 
hibited, without leading us into dis- 
cussions into which we should not wish 
at present to tempt our readers ; but 
we may state as a curious proof of 
the fact, that the greater part of Dr. 
Eckerman’s essay on the poetry of 
Goethe, might almost seem to be tran- 
scribed from an English admirer of 
Wordsworth, describing the peculi- 
arities of his genius. 

The old age of Goethe w*as past 
under the shade of laurels, planted in 
his youth. He died in 1832, and for 
sixty years before had enjoyed an in- 
creasing reputation. For the last few 
years of his life, he superintended the 
publication of a new edition of his 
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works, in which edition every pert that 
we have examined is greatly altered 
from the form in which it first ap- 
peared. The Wemderjahre — the most 
perfect of his writings — is by these 
changes rendered almost a new work ; 
with such rashness do those writers 
abuse the credulity of the public, who 
at random describe this great poet as 
never making any alteration in a pub- 
lished work. The great advantage 
has been given to him, as to Scott, of 
himself deciding the form in which to 
place his collected works before the 
age which is to pass judgment on them, 
when the voice of flattery is silent, and 
the generations for which they were 
first written have past away. Before 
Goethe’s death, there were those who 
wished to break the idol of Germany, 
and the efforts then commenced have 
been since earnestly repeated. Heine 
has, in the French and German jour- 
nals, with great liveliness and some 
power of sarcasm, assailed him. The 
very acknowledgment of his superi- 
ority is one of those things which, if 
the spell is once disturbed, a nation is 
not unlikely to reproach itself with, 
and to resent. The very perfection of 
his works — making the reader too dis- 
tinctly conscious of their effect upon 
the mind — influencing thoughts and 
feelings, instead of blending with them, 
has its tendency to give something of 
an alien aspect to a power to which 
vanity forbids us to yield, and which 
yet cannot be denied without some 
offence to truth. The powers to 
which we cannot subject ourselves 
seem for that very reason to be re- 
garded as inimical — and from this and 
other causes, it should not greatly 
surprise us if the popularity of Goethe 
for a while declines. That such de- 
cline should be more than temporary, 
is, we think, impossible. 

The life of Goethe is itself an im- 
portant study. To assist us in this, by 
far the most useful book which we 
have yet seen is Mrs. Austin’s 44 Charac- 
teristics of Goethe,” of which we in- 
tend to give some account. The 
English translation of the Dichtung 
and Wahrheit is wholly worthless — not 


a single sentence representing or ap- 
proaching a representation of the 
meaning of the original. Why is not 
this — one of the most entertaining 
and attractive books in any language — 
translated ? — if nobody else tries it, we 
must venture on it ourselves. 

The volumes before us consist chiefly 
of a selection from works published in 
Germany, in the year after Goethe’s 
death. Notes of greater value than 
the original works from which she 
translates, have been added by Mrs. 
Austin ; and we are anxious to ex- 
press again, as we have already done 
m this journal,* and elsewhere, that to 
the student of German literature there 
is not in our language a work of the 
same value as the 44 Characteristics.” In 
the work, the only defect is the total 
absence of arrangement A more am- 
bitious work would have been more suc- 
cessful ; and the same materials woven 
into a connected narrative of Goethe’s 
life, would have commanded universal 
attention, while to the student its value 
would be in nothing diminished. The 
desultory nature of the work is thus 
explained by Mrs. Austin. She at 
first bad no other intention than that 
of translating Falk’s Recollections of 
Goethe. A few notes were then 
added, and the thought afterwards 
suggested itself, that as the works al- 
luded to by Falk w ere but little known 
in this country, a few extracts would 
not be unacceptable. This led to 
translations from Goethe’s various pro- 
ductions. Some friends in England 
and in Germany supplied further illus- 
trative matter ; and in this way we 
have, instead of a pamphlet of a hun- 
dred pages or so, three closely printed 
volumes of 44 Goethiana.” The book is 
exceedingly pleasant, and to us, from 
the accident of our studies, wholly in- 
dispensible. We review it that others 
may have share in our enjoyment. We 
ought to add, that of the several w'orks, 
German and French, which form the 
materials of Mrs. Austin’s, we have only 
seen Falk in the original. The fidelity 
of Mrs. Austin’s translation is deserving 
of all praise— its only fault is, that the 
style is too German. There is one 
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omission, which, though it is justified 
by the unimportance of Falk’s criti- 
cisms, yet is fit to mention to the 
reader. Falk has at considerable 
length given a tedious analysis and 
commentary on one of Goethe’s poems, 
and we own that after reading it, we 
cannot think that Falk was the kind of 
person with whom Goethe could hare 
conversed with any feeling of respect. 
If then the reader be disappointed by 
the broken and interrupted character 
of the dialogues here recorded, we have 
a right to remember, first, that Goethe 
could scarcely have been in his most 
genial moods, when in conversation 
with Falk ; and next, that Falk pretty 
often misunderstood what he endea- 
voured to record ; and, thirdly, that in 
all probability, much was forgotten by 
him that would have illustrated what 
he remembered. Falk, however, was 
one who idolized Goethe — who owed 
all to him — having by his means alto- 
gether, risen to respectable station and 
income. He was born at Dantzig, in 
) 770. His father, a poor wig-maker, 
could scarcely afford him the means of 
instruction in reading and writing, and 
when the boy grew' up, he required his 
services in the management of his bu- 
siness. His love for books, and the 
poverty of his family, were such that 
ne was often know'll to pass nights read- 
ing under the lamps in the open streets 
— a trying experiment in that severe cli- 
mate. He threatened his father to run 
away, and go to sea, and took some 
steps to put his threats into execution. 
He at length, by some means or other, 
contrived to enter the gymnasium at 
Dantzig — and after studying there for 
six years, he went to Halle, where he 
studied under Wolff, Forster, &c. In 
1 793, he left Halle, and sought a live- 
lihood at Weimar, where, when the 
French marched through it, after the 
battle of Jena, he had an opportunity 
of rendering essential service to the 
town of Weimar, which was rewarded 
by an appointment to an official situa- 
tion and a salary. Falk lost four chil- 
dren in one month by typhus. The 
desolate father found his heart softened 
by affliction, and he derived comfort 
in his sufferings from founding an in- 
stitution for orphan children. In 1813, 
he laid the foundation of the institu- 
tion, and in 18*24, he had sent out from 
it about two hundred and fifty appren- 


tices who bad been instructed in useful 
trades as journeymen. Some of the 
boys studied at the University ; others 
became schoolmasters, shopkeepers, ar- 
tists : the girls, in most instances, went 
into service. The institution originated 
similar ones at Jena, Erfact, Berlin, &c. 

Falk was a German, and therefore 
an author — for what German is there 
that does not write? Wieland was 
good natured enough to praise his sa- 
tires. Of his poems, Prometheus is 
spoken of as a drama of great power. 
He published novels, and he was use- 
fully engaged in translations from 
French and English works. Such was 
the Boswell whom Fortune placed near 
the person of Goethe for many years. 
He w'as a diligent note-taker ; he 
reckoned upon surviving Goethe, and 
publishing his notes of the conversa- 
tions in which he was a party. “ It is 
ill waiting for dead men’s shoes,” says 
the proverb, and Goethe was the longer 
liver. Of Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics, 
Falk’s work, with her illustrative notes, 
forms one half ; the latter part of her 
second volume contains the substance 
of a speech delivered by Von Muller, 
Chancellor of Weimar, at a meeting of 
the Academy of Useful Sciences, soon 
after Goethe’s death. Its chief value 
is the spirit in which it defends Goethe 
from the accusation of indifference to 
the interests of society — which accu- 
sation seems to have originated in his 
refusing to move with the movement 
party, and his dUtrust of any real ad- 
vance in good except the gradual one 
arising from the improvement of exist- 
ing institutions. The third volume con- 
tains notes on Goethe from the Biblio- 
theque Universelle de Geneve, said to 
be from the pen of Monsieur Soret, a 
nephew of the late Monsieur Dumont, 
and who now is tutor to the young 
princes of Weimar. To this are ad- 
ded some rather tedious panegyrics on 
the Duke and Duchess of Weimar, 
delivered by Von Miiller, in his official 
capacity — a minute account of a festival 
given for Goethe in November, 1825, 
called in imitation of the German family 
festivals on the fiftieth anniversary of 
marriage, his “golden jubilee-day,” 
is given from a book published at the 
time. Extracts from the Conversa- 
tions- Lexicon on the character of 
Goethe, complete the work. These 
manifold sources supply Mrs. Austin 
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with a good deal of valuable criticism, 
and some pleasant anecdotes. But 
in eulogy there is somewhat of same- 
ness, and all the writers from whom she 
translates are eulogists. Among the 
notes, are some reviews written by 
Goethe in a cordial spirit of admiration 
and affectionate reverence. We have, 
in a former number, exhibited the 
paternal love with which he regarded 
Schiller. We shall, on some future 
occasion, quote from his reviews of 
Wieland and Voss. We, however, in 
the first instance, take our selections 
from Falk — 

“ It has often been remarked, that great 
and eminent men receive from their 
mothers, even before they see the light, 
half the mental dispositions and other 
peculiarities of character by which they 
are afterwards distinguished. 

«* Thus in Goethe’s character we find 
a most sensitive shrinking from all intense 
impressions ; which by every means, and 
under every circumstance of his life, he 
sought to ward off from himself. We 
find the same peculiarity in his mother, 
as we shall see from the following curious 
and characteristic traits. They were re- 
lated to me by a female friend who was 
extremely intimate with her in Frank- 
fort. 

“ Goethe’s mother, whenever she hired 
a servant, used to make the following 
condition : — * You are not to tell me of 
anything horrible, afflicting, or agitnting, 
whether it happen in my own house, in 
the town, or in the neighbourhood. I 
desire, once for all, that I may hear no- 
thing of the kind. If it concerns me, I 
shall know of it soon enough ; if it does 
not concern me, I have nothing whatever 
to do with it. Even if there should be a 
fire in the street in which I live I am not 
to know of it till it is absolutely necessary 
that I should.* 

“ In the year 1805, when Goethe was 
dangerously ill at Weimar, not a single 
person, of all those who frequented his 
mother's house, ventured to speak to her 
on the subject. It was not till long af- 
terwards, when he was perfectly recovered, 
that she voluntarily entered on it, and 
said to one of -her friends, ' I knew 
it all, but I never said anything ; I never 
would say whnt a dangerous state Wolf- 
gang was in ; but now you may speak ; — 
now he is better. God, and his good 
constitution have carried him through. — 
Now we can talk again about Wolfgang, 
without my feeling a stab in my heart 
every time I hear his name.’ 


“This same friend added, 4 Had 
Goethe died at that time, most likely 
none of us would have dared to mention 
the event in his mother’s house ; at least 
only with great caution, or when invited 
to it by herself ; for, as I have already 
remarked, either from some peculiar con- 
stitution of her mind, or from principle, or 
perhaps from both combined, she invari- 
ably shunned all violent emotions and 
impressions, whenever it was possible to 
do so.* 

“ At the bottom of a letter which 
Goethe received from his mother when 
she was in her seventy-third year, some- 
body wrote — 4 Such should God have 
made all mankind.' 

** His mother was of a cheerful temper, 
and quick joyous senses, such as are fre- 
quently born amid the vineyards and 
sunny hills of the Rhine; and as she was 
considerably less advanced in years than 
her husband, she took every thing more 
lightly and pleasantly than he did. She 
sometimes said, in her sportive way, al- 
luding to her having been married so 
young, and a mother at sixteen or seven- 
teen, * My Wolfgang and I have always 
gone on very well together ? the reason 
is, we are both young, and not so far 
asunder in age H9 Wolfgnng and his 
father.’” — F alk, Chapter 1. 

Some of our observations on the pe- 
culiar genius of Goethe, in our paper 
on Schiller, are confirmed by the fol- 
lowing passage — 

‘ • Goethe, by his very nature, cannot, 
must not, will not, set a single step which 
may compel him to quit the territory of 
experience, on which he has so firmly and 
so happily planted his foot, and taken root 
for more than half a century. 

44 All conclusions, observations, doc- 
trines, opinions, articles of faith, have 
value in his eyes only in so far as they 
connect themselves with this territory, 
which he has so fortunately conquered. 
The blue horizon beyond it, which man 
is wont to paint to himself in such beau- 
tiful colours, troubled him little; indeed 
be shunned it, knowing, as he did, that it 
is the abode of all brain-woven fantasies, 
and that all the phantoms of dim and 



“ He listened with patient, nay grate- 
ful, attention to all attempts to substan-_ 
tiate the Possible, whether good or bad, 
such as it presents itself in all directions 
within the limits of experience. 

“ Even virtue, laboriously and pain- 
fully acquired, was distasteful to him. I 
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night almost affirm, that a faulty but 
vigorous character, if it bad any real 
native qualities as its basis, was regarded 
by him with more indulgence and res- 
pect than one which at no moment of its 
existence is genuine ; which is incessantly 
under the most unamiable constraint, and 
consequently imposes a painful constraint 
on others. 4 Oh,* said he, sighing, on 
such occasions, 4 if they had but the heart 
to commit some absurdity ! That would 
be something, — and they would at least 
be restored to their own natural soil, free 
from all hypocrisy and acting. Where- 
ever that is the case, one may entertain 
the cheering hope that something will 
spring from the germ of good which 
nature implants in every individual ; but 
on the ground that they are now upon, 
nothing can grow.’ ” — Falk, Chapter 2. 

We refer to the volume for an in- 
teresting account of a conversation of 
Goethe’s on the occasion of Wieland’s 
death. It is too long to extract, and 
impossible to abridge. We have room 
but for a sentence or two. 

44 On the day of Wieland’s funeral, of 
which I shall have occasion to speak 
more hereafter, I remarked such a solemn 
tone in Goethe’s whole manner, as we 
were seldom accustomed to see in him. 
There was something so softened, 1 
might almost say so melancholy, about 
him ; his eyes frequently glistened ; even 
his voice, his manner of speaking, were 
different from what was usual. 

444 Our departed friend was naturally the 
principal subject of our conversation. 
Without deviating greatly from its cur- 
rent, I asked him on one occasion, when 
he spoke of the continuance of existence 
after death, as a thing of course, 4 And 
what do you think is at this moment the 
occupation of Wieland’s soul ?’ 

44 4 Nothing petty, nothing unworthy, 
nothing out of keeping with that moral 
greatness which he all his life sustained,’ 
was the reply. 

44 4 But not to be misunderstood ; as 
we have entered on this subject, I must 
go somewhat deeper into it. 

44 4 It is something to have passed a 
life of eighty years in unblemished dignity 
and honour; it is something to have 
attained to that pitch of refined wit, of 
tender elegant thought, which predomi- 


nated so delightfully in Wieland’s soul ; 
it is something to have possessed that 
industry, that iron persistency and per. 
severance in which he surpassed us all.’ 

44 Would not you willingly assign 
him a place near his Cicero, with whom 
he busied himself so cheerfully up to the 
time of his death ?' 

44 4 Don't interrupt me, when I am 
trying to give to the course of my ideas a 
perfect and calm development. The 
destruction of such high powers of soul is 
a thing that never , and under no circum- 
stances, can even come into question .• 
Nature is not such a prodigal spendthrift 
of her capital. Wieland’s soul is one of 
Nature’s treasures; a perfect jewel. 
What adds to this is, that his long life 
had encreased, not diminished, these noble 
intellectual endowments. 

* * * # 

44 4 In one of our former conversations, 
I called man the first dialogue that nature 
held with God. I have not the least 
doubt that this dialogue may, in other 
planets, be kept up in a language far 
higher, deeper, and more significant. At 
present we are deficient in a thousand of 
the requisite kinds of knowledge. The 
very first that is wanting to us is self- 
knowledge ; after this come all the others. 
Strictly considered, 1 can know nothing 
of God but what the very limited horizon 
of sensible perceptions on this planet 
affords ground for ; and that, on all. 
points, is little enough. Hereby, how-, 
ever, it is by no means asserted, that , by 
this limitation of our observations on out- 
ward nature , limits are likewise set to our 
Faith . On the contrary , the case may easily 
be, that by the immediateness of divine feel- 
ing in us, Knowledge must necessarily ap- 
pear as a patchwork ; especially on a plane 
which , wrenched out of its connection with 
the sun , leaves imperfect all observation, 
which therefore receives its full completion 
by Faith alone. f I have already taken 
occasion to remark in the 44 Farbenlehre,” 
that there are primary phenomena, which, 
in their god-like simplicity, we ought not 
to distrust and disparage by useless en- 
quiries, but leave to Reason and to Faith. 
Let us endeavour to press forward 
courageously Irom both sides, only let 
us keep the boundaries which sever them 
rigidly distinct. Let us not attempt to 
demonstrate what cannot be demon- 


• These words are thus distinguished in the original.— Trans. 


f This passage is so marked in the original Trans . 
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strated ! Sooner or later, we shall other- 
wise make our miserable deficiencies more 
glaring: to posterity by our so-called works 
of knowledge. Where Knowledge is full 
and satisfactory, indeed, we stand not in 
need of Faith ; but where Knowledge falls 
short, or appears inadequate, we must 
not contest with Faith its rights. As 
soon as toe set out from the principle that 
Knowledge and Faith are not given to 
destroy each other , but to supply each 
other's deficiencies , we shall come near to 
an accurate estimate of the Right.* 

44 It urns late today when I quitted 
Goethe. He kissed my forehead at 
parting, contrary to his custom. I was 
going down stairs in the dark, but he 
would not permit me, and held me fast 
by the arm, till he rang for some one to 
light me out. At the door he warned 
me again to take care of myself, and to 
be ou my guard against the raw night 
air. Never, before nor after, did I see 
Goethe in a softer mood than at the time 
of Wieland’s death.”’— Falk, Chapter 4. 

A serious interruption of Goethe’s 
habitual placidity of temper is re- 
corded by Falk. The immediate occa- 
sion of vexation was that some actor 
had sent in bis resignation on the 
evening of a performance, and inter- 
rupted all Goethe’s arrangements, who, 
we should have said, was the director 
of the theatre at Weimar. The ori- 
ginal dispute is not worth recording — 
nor neea we pursue the winding of the 
stream of conversation till it advanced 
to the point at which Goethe com- 
plained of the ingratitude of the gene- 
ration for which he was labouring. 
44 Posterity more just," bepan the com- 
plimentary Counsellor Falk ; but we 
must let him tell the story himself— 

“ < Posterity, more just,* — I began ; 
but Goethe, without waiting to hear 
what I was going to say, interrupted me 
with unusual rapidity and vehemence, 
4 1 will not hear anything of the matter ; 
neither of the public, nor of posterity, 
nor of the justice, as you call it, which it 
is hereafter to award to my efforts. I 
hate my 4 Tasso,* just because people say 
that it 4 will go down to posterity;* I 
hate 4 Iphigenie in a word, I hate every 


thing of mine that pleases the public. I 
know that it belongs to the day, and the 
day to it; but I tell you, once for all, I 
will not live for the day. This is the 
very reason why I will have nothing to 
do with that Kotzebue, because 1 am fully 
determined never to waste an hour on any 
man who I know does not belong to me 
and I to him. 

44 4 Aye, indeed — if I could but manage 
to write a work— but I am too old for 
that — that would make the Germans hate 
and revile me heartily for the next fifty or 
hundred years, and say nothing but evil of 
me from one end of the country to the 
other, — that would delight me inexpres- 
sibly ! It must be a glorious work that 
could produce such an effect, on a public 
of so utterly phlegmatic a temper as ours. 
There is some character in hatred ; and if 
we did but make a beginning, and show 
some depth and force of character, be it 
in what it would, we should be half way 
towards becoming a people. 44 They do 
not like me” ( Sit mtigen mich nicht /• the 
flat, lifeless, insipid world ! Neither do 1 
“tike” them (IcA mag sie auch nicht ) 

I have never been able to content them . 
If, indeed, my Walpurgis sack should be 
opened after ray death, and all the Sty- 
gian tormenting spirits, till then impri- 
soned, be let loose to plague others as they 
have plagued me; — or if people should 
chance to stumble on that passage in the 
continuation of Faust, in which the devil 
himself finds mercy and pardon with 
God;— that, I think, they would not 
forgive me m a hurry. 

44 Yet even the clever Madame de 
Stael was greatly scandalized that I kept 
the devil in such good humour, in the pre- 
sence of God the Father. She insisted 
upon it that he ought to be more grim 
and spiteful. What will she say if she 
sees him promoted a step higher — nay, 
perhaps, meets him in heaven ?' 

44 4 Pardon me,’ interrupted I, 4 you 
spoke just now of a Walpurgis sack. 
This is the first word I ever heard fall 
from your lips on the subject. May I 
know what that is?’ 

44 4 The Walpurgis sack,' answered 
Goethe, assuming the stern solemnity of 
an infernal judge, 4 is a sort of infernal 
pocket, case, bag, or whatever you like to 


• Mlkten i* the infinitive mood of the cognate of our imperfect verb may. Jch 
maa. I may. The German, me it to express the least intense volition or incline- 
tion! For instance, at table, will you take fish? Jch dank, i th mag e* nxchl— 
Transl . 
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call it, originally destined for the recep- valis, however, was none ; though in time 
tion of certain poems which had a near he might have become one, as well as 
connection with the witch scenes in Faust, other people. Pity that he died so young, 
if not with Blocksberg itself. As often and moreover that he conformed to the 
happens, its destination expanded itself ; taste of his age, and turned Catholic, 
just as hell had at first but one apart- Already, as the newspapers assure us, 
ment, but afterwards had limbo and pur- young damsels and students make pil- 
gatory added to it as wings. Every bit grimage in troops to his grave, and strew 
of paper that falls into my Walpurgis flowers over it with lavish hands. That 
sack fells into hell; and out of hell, as is what I call a promising beginning, and 
you know, is no deliverance. Nay, one which leaves good hope of future 
if I were to take it into my head (and I results.. 

am not ill inclined for it today) to seize 44 4 As I read but few newspapers, Ial- 
myself by the forelock, and throw myself ways beg such of my friends as are at 
into the Walpurgis sack, — by my feith, hand to give me notice whenever any 
what s in is in, and can never get out ; important event of this kind — a canoni- 
even were it my own self. So rigorous, zation, or the like — takes place. I, tor 
Iwould have you know, am I about my my part, am content that people should 
Walpurgis sack, and the infernal consti- say all imaginable barm of me during my 
tution I have granted to it. In it burns life-time , after my death, they will be the 
an unquenchable purifying fire, which, more likely to leave me in peace, as all 
when it seizes its prey, spares neither the matter of defamation will have been 
friend nor foe. J, at least, would not exhausted before-hand, so that little or 
advise any body to go very near it. I am nothing will remain to be said, 
afraid of it myself.’ ” — Falk, Chapter 5. 44 * Tieck was emperor, too, for a time, 

An amusing passage is given, iu but it did not last long; he was soon de- 
which Goethe discusses the preten- posed. They said there was something 
sions of the Schlegels, and Tiek, ami too Tituslike in his temper ; he wae too 
Novalis. What is most remarkable in mild and good natured. In the present 
it, is its great resemblance to a passage state of things, the empire requires a 
of Byron which is quoted by Mrs. rigorous sway, and what may be called a 
Austin. We wish we had room for sort of barbaric grandeur, 
it — a line or two is all we can afford. “ * Next came the reign of the Schle- 
‘ 41 The German republic of letters is gels. Things now went on better, 
now as busy a scene as the Roman em- August William Schlegel, the first, and 
pire in its decline, when every body Friedrich, the second, of the name, both 
wanted to govern, and nobody knew at ruled with becoming severity. Not a day 
last who was really emperor. Almost passed in which some one was not sent 
all our great men live in exile ; and into exile, or in which a few executions 
every impudent suttlor may become era- did not take place. Perfectly right ! 
peror whenever he can gain the good will Such rulers have from time immemorial 
of the soldiery, or acquire any other sort been immense favorites with the people, 
of influence. 41 4 A little while ago, a young beginner 

44 4 A few emperors more or less is a somewhere represented Friedrich Schle- 
matter not to be thought of in such times, gel as a German Hercules, who went 
There were once thirty emperors ruling about with his club, and smote whatever 
together in the Roman empire. Why stood in his way, to the death. For this 
should we have fewer chiefs in our meritorious deed, the aforesaid valorous 
learned state ? Wieland and Schiller are emperor raised the young gentleman to 
already formally dethroned. How long the rank of a noble, and, without further 
my old imperial mantle will continue to preliminary, declared him one of the 
hang “on my shoulders, it is not easy to heroes of German literature. His diploma 
predict ; I do not know myself. I am is made out ; you may rest assured of it ; 
determined, however, if it should come to I have seen it with my own eyes. Grants, 
that, to show the world that my heart is domains, whole articles in reviews and 
not set upon crown and sceptre, and that magazines, written by intimate friends, 

I can bear ray dethronement with are given without stint. Enemies are to 
patience : for truly no man can escape be secretly kept out of the way ; their 
his fete. w ritings are to be discreetly laid aside, 

444 But what were we talking of just wnl not produced at all. 
now? Oh, of emperors! Good. No- 44 4 As we have a very patient public in 
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Germany, a public that never ventures to 
read a book till it has b^en reviewed, this 
affair is not badly contrived. 

“ < The best thing in the whole business 
is the uncertainty ; e. g a man goes to 
bed at night well atnl as happy as an em- 
peror ; in the morning he wakes, and 
finds, to his great astonishment that the 
crown is gone from his bead. 1 must 
confess this is a sad mischance. How- 
ever, the head in as far as the emperor 
had any, sits still safely in its place ; and 
that l regard as so much sheer gain. 
What an ugly thing it is, in comparison, 
to read of the old emperors who were 
throttled by dozens, and thrown into the 
Tiber ! For my own part, though I 
may be dispossessed of throne and scep- 
tre, I really look to die quietly in my bed, 
here, on the shores of the ilm. 

« * To return to the concerns of our 
empire, and especially of emperors. 
Another young poet in Jena has died too 
soon.* Emperor, to be sure, he could 
not become ; but the post of prime 
minister, lord high chamberlain, or some- 
thing of the kind, he might have attained 
to. The literary friends of this young 
man, indeed, assured us, in the public 
prints, that his sonnets would long sur- 
vive him ; I have not enquired into the 
matter since, and therefore cannot tell 
whether this prediction has been fulfilled, 
or how the whole affair stands. 

*** When I was young, I remember 
indeed to have heard sensible men say, 
that a single masterly poet or painter 
was often the growth of a century ; but 
those times are long past. Our young 
men know how to manage matters bet- 
ter; and leap from one thing to another, 
according to the fashion of the time, so 
that it does one’s heart good to see them. 

« ‘ Their labour is not to be before 
their age, to embody the whole age in 
themselves; and when that does not 
succeed to their heart’s content, they are 
immeasurably dissatisfied, and abuse the 
vulgarity of the public, which, in its sweet 
innocence, is delighted with everything. 

“ « I had a visit lately from a young 
man who was just from Heidelberg ; I 
think he could not be much above nine- 
teen. He assured me, in perfect earnest, 
that his opinions were all made up ; and 
that, as he knew what he was about, he 
was determined henceforward to read as 
little as possible, and to endeavour to 


develope his views of human life, un- 
aided by his own observations on society, 
without suffering himself to be diverted 
or hindred by the talk, the books, or the 
pamphlets of others. That’s a glorious 
beginning ! When a man starts from 
zero, his progress must needs be strik- 
ing !'• 

“ Thu9 playfully was Goethe wont to 
reprove the follies of the age. We shall 
hereafter see more of such humorous 
traits and pranks of his, but of a more 
practical kind. 1 ’ — Falk, Chapter 5. 

A striking account is given of the 
battle of Jena, and is one of the most 
interesting things in Falk’s book. We 
cannot now linger on it, or advert to it, 
further than as illustrates to Goethe’s 
character. We fear that our readers 
will think we have spoken too slightingly 

of Falk, at the outset of this article 

The scene which we transcribe is well 
told : 

“ On this occasion, Goethe displayed 
so noble and beautiful a personal attach- 
ment to the Grand Duke, that I should 
have it on my conscience if 1 failed to 
give to the German public this leaf of 
the biography of its greatest poet. 

It frequently happened, when I visited 
Goethe, that the eventful circumstances 
of the time were discussed by us.. On 
the occasion I allude to, I was visiting 
Goethe in his garden, after my return from 
Erfurt, and the conversation fell on the 
burdens and oppressions of the French 
government. I read to him the facts I 
had learned at Erfurt, point by point, 
exactly in the same state as they were 
afterwards laid before the duke. 

“It was alleged, among other things, 
that the Duke of Weimar had lent four 
thousand thalers to General Bliicher, 
whose hostility to the French was noto- 
rious, and who, after his defeat at Liibeck, 
had retired with his officers to Hamburg, 
where they were in the greatest difficulties. 
It was likewise universally known that a 
Prussian officer, Captain von Ende (now 
governor of Kftln) had been raised to 
the post of Grand Marshal to the Grand 
Duchess. Now it was not to be denied, 
that the placing of so many Prussian 
officers, who were notoriously disaffected, 
in the civil as well as the military service, 
was very unsatisfactory to France. — 
The emperor, it was said, would hardly 


• Schultze, author of “ Cecilia,” “ The Enchanted Rose,” Ac. 
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Acquiesce in, or endure, the formation of 
m tacit conspiracy against him in the very 
centre of the Rhenish confederation. — 
Even for the post of tutor to his son, 
Prince Bernard, the duke had selected a 
ci-devant Prussian officer, Herr von RUhl 
(afterwards general in the Prussian ser- 
vice). Herr von Muffling, too, also an 
officer, and son of the Prussian general 
of the same name (now on the Prussian 
general staff) had been appointed president 
of one of the courts of justice in Wei- 
mar, with a large salary. It was notorious 
that the duke was on terms of strict 
personal intimacy with him ; such con- 
nections could, of course, answer no 
other end than to nourish that concealed 
rancour against France, which was inve- 
terate enough without it. It appeared 
that every means were industriously 
sought to irritate and call forth anew the 
anger of the emperor, who had already 
had enough to forget on the part of 
Weimar. The conduct of the duke was, 
at all events, imprudent in the highest 
degree, even supposing him to be guilt- 
less of evil designs. As an instance of 
this, he, accompanied by Her von Muf- 
fling, had visited the duke of Brunswick, 
the deadly foe of France, on his march to 
Brunswick, after the battle of Lubeck. 

“ Goethe heard me in silence up to this 
point. His eyes now flashed with fire, 
and he exclaimed, * Enough ! What 
would they have then, these Frenchmen ? 
Are they human ? Why do they exact 
the utterly inhuman? What has the 
duke done, that is not worthy of all 
praise and honour? Since when, is it a 
crime for a man to remain true to his old 
friends and comrades in misfortune ? Is 
then the memory of a high-minded man 
so utterly nothing in their eyes ? Why 
do they require from the duke to oblite- 
rate all the noblest recollections of his 
life — the seven years’ war — the memory 
of Frederick the Great, his uncle — all 
that is great, and glorious, and venerable 
in the former condition of Germany, in 
which he took an active part, and for 
which he, at last, set crown and sceptre 
on the die ? Do they expect that he is 
to wipe out all this, as with a wet sponge, 
from the tablets of his memory, like an 
ill-reckoned sum, because it pleases his 
new master ? 

“‘Does your empire of yesterday, then, 
already stand so immovealdy stedfast thnt 
you are exempt from all, even the slightest 
fear of participating in the changes of 
human things ? Formed by nature to bo 
a calm and impartial spectator of events, 
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even I am exasperated when I see men 
required to perform the impossible. That 
the duke assists wounded Prussian officers, 
robbed of their pay, that he lent the lion- 
hearted Bliicher four thousand thalers 
after the battle of Lubeck, — that is what 
you call a conspiracy ! — that seems to 
you a fit subject for reproach and accu- 
sation ! 

‘ “ Let us suppose the case, that to-day 
or to-morrow misfortune befel your grand 
army; — what would a general or field- 
marshal be worth in the emperor’s eyes, 
who would act precisely as our duke has 
acted under these circumstances ! I tell 
you the duke shall act as he acts ! He 
must act so ! He would do great injus- 
tice if ever he acted otherwise ! Yes,— 
and even were he thus to lose country 
and subjects, crown and sceptre, like his 
ancestor the unfortunate John, yet must 
he not deviate one hand’s breadth from 
this noble manner of thinking, and from 
that which the duty of a man and a 
prince prescribes in such an emergency. 

“ * Misfortune ! what is misfortune ? This 
is a misfortune ; — that a prince should be 
compelled to endure such things from fo- 
reigners. And if it came to the same pass 
with him as formerly with his ancestor 
Duke John; if his ruin were certain and 
irretrievable, let not that dismay us : we 
will take our staff in our hands and 
accompany our master in his adversity, 
as old Lucas Kranach did ; we will 
never forsake him. The women and 
children, when they meet us in the vil- 
lages, will cast down their eves, and 
weep, and say one to another, “ That is 
old Goethe and the former duke of Wei- 
mar, whom the French emperor drove 
from his throne because he was so true 
to his friends in misfortune; because he 
visited his uncle, the duke of Brunswick, 
on his death-bed ; because he would not 
let his old comrades and brothers-in-arms 
starve !” ’ 

“ At this, the tears rolled in streams 
down his cheeks. After a pause, having 
recovered himself a little, he continued, 
‘ I will sing for bread! I will turn 
strolling ballad-singer, and put our mis- 
fortunes into verse ! I will wander into 
every village, and into every school, 
wherever the name of Goethe is known ; 
I will sing the dishonor of Germany, and 
the children shall learn the song of out- 
shame till they are men ; and thus shall 
they sing my master upon his throne 
again and your’s off his ! 

“ * Yes, mock at all laws— through them 
at last shall you be brought to shame ! 
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Come on. Frenchman ! Here, or no- 
where, id the place to grapple with you ! 
If you seek to root out this feeling from 
German hearts, or to tread it under foot, 
(which comes to the same thing) you will 
soon be under the feet of this very 
people. 

44 « You see, I tremble hand and foot ! 
It is long since I was so moved.’” — Falk, 
Chapter 6. 

We omit any mention of the con- 
versations on Kleist and Lessing ; of 
the former we do not know enough to 
feel any interest in the discussion, and 
to speak of the latter, in such space as 
now remains to U9, is impossible. We 
pass on to further extracts. 

“ The reign of the young duke of Weimar 
was a glorious time for Weimar, and for 
the whole of Germany. Men of genius 
thronged from east and west to this mo- 
dern seat of the muses; thinking that 
they too, like Goethe, Herder, and 
Wieland, should find an asylum. Ber- 
tuch, the father, who was treasurer 
to the duke, used in after times to speak 
with great glee of a singular head in the 
accounts which he had to submit in those 
days. It consisted almost entirely of 
breeches, waistcoats, shoes, and stockings 
for German literati, who came wandering 
within Weimar’s gates slenderly provided 
with those articles. The duke’s youthful 
gaiety and Goethe’s drollery contrived to 
create many a diverting scene out of 
these materials. 

“ About this period it was that Lenz, 
an early and original friend of Goethe’s, 
came to Weimar. It happened that the 
duke and Goethe were absent. He 
alighted at the 4 Erbprinz* inn, where 
he soon learned that there was to be a 
bat pare the same evening at court. 

44 Bat pare and bal masque were to poor 
Lenz’s ears one and the same thing ; for 
his whole soul was German, and he hated 
the French langunge as the deadly and 
besetting sin of the higher classes in 
Germany. I will be at this, whatever it 
is, thought he, I shall want nothing but 
a black domino and a mask. He accor- 
dingly sent the waiter for these articles. 


The roan stared at him with some asto- 
nishment, but obeyed the strange gentle- 
man’s order. At the appointed hour, 
Lenz actually went to court in this dress. 
The amazement of the company may be 
conceived, when suddenly a black domino 
and mask made its appearance amid the 
gay and brilliant dresses of the dancers. 
Lenz, however, did not, in the least 
degree, perceive what an extraordinary 
part he was playing. On the contrary, 
he walked about with the utmost confi- 
dence and composure among the specta- 
tors, and asked one of the most distin- 
guished young ladies in the room to dance. 
The lady, however, as might be expected, 
begged first to know the 44 name and 
character,” as porters call it, of the per- 
son who addressed her ; and on his 
replying, 44 I am Lenz,” she, hearing a 
name so little indicative of equality of 
rank, refused with equal brevity ; or, in 
technical language, “ she regretted,” &c. 
&c. 

“ Fortunately, just as the embarras had 
reached its height, Goethe appeared. He 
immediately recognized, spite of the 
domino, his long-expected, old, and eccen- 
tric friend. He sent for Lenz to the 
gallery adjoining the ball-room, and after 
the first joyful welcome, he exclaimed, 

* But tell me, what the devil put it in 
your head to make your appearance at 
court wholly uninvited, and in such a garb 
too ?* 

“ 4 Invited or uninvited,’ said Lenz, 
who had not quite got over the mortifica- 
tion of his rejection, 4 what does that 
signify ? it is a bal masqut — there, I think, 
every body is free to enter.* 

44 4 What do you mean, bal masqvt 9' 
replied Goethe ; 4 it is a bal pare , you 
child, who can’t distinguish one thing 
from another !* 

44 4 Well, bal par& y or bal masqut , as 
you please,’ growled Lenz, 4 what do I 
care for your pack of hair-breadth dis- 
tinctions, and all your cursed French 
chatter ? For my part, I am in as great a 
fever every time I hear a word of Welsch 
as a Turkey cock* ( w else her Hahn) at 
the sight of scarlet. If your ears are 
washed with purer holy water than mine. 


• 44 Welsch most commonly signifies Italian ; but, in strictness, it includes French 
and all the cognate languages. The words Gael, Gaul, Gallic, Wales, Wallis, &c. 
are all of the same family, varying in form, according as they were applied by their 
Roman, or by their Teutonic conquerors, to different tribes of Kelts. The germanic 
English, of course, denoted by it the Gauls or Welsh, with whom they were more 
immediately in contact, — the Britons; the Germans of the mainland, French, Italians, 
Spaniards, Ac . — Transit 
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thank God for it ; but once for all, I beg 
you not to plague me with any of your 
court jargon, unless you wish me to strap 
up my bundle again and be off. If, indeed, 
they had but any thing of a language 
that they could speak out like men, — 
short, clear, and intelligible like ours ; 
but they snuffle through their noses like a 
bagpipe, and no honest German can be a 
bit the wiser for all the quantity of stuff 
they send forth.* 

“ Goethe and Wieland (whom Lenz 
looked upon as half a Frenchman, on 
account of his great partiality to French 
literature) endeavoured by every means 
in their power to pacify their exasperated 
friend. They quitted the coufrt shortly 
after, but not without carrying away 
matter for a joyous and intellectual even- 
ing’s entertainment.” — Falk, Chapter 7. 

The amusements at the Court of 
Weimar are exceedingly well described. 
Late in the evening, Bertuch, in his 
office of chamberlain, or maitre de 
plmsir , would receive orders to have 
the sumpter-waggon ready, for that the 
court would start early in the morning 
for the forest. Falk tells, with delight, 
of the bustle of preparation ; pots and 
pans in requisition. In the ducal 
kitchens there was such a stewing, and 
boiling, and roasting ; such a slaughter 
of capons, pigeons, and fowls of all 
sorts. ** Wherever your eye glanced,’* 
says the Legationsrath , “ you saw bustle 
and activity.” Late as it was, the 
ponds of the Ilm must yield their fish, 
the forest its partridges, and the cellars 
their choicest and most generous wines. 

Dramatic amusements were frequently 
a part of the day’s diversion. Trees, 
groves, meadows, and brooks, formed 
the stage — “a sylvan scene ” The 
traces and boundaries of these forest- 
theatres are still pointed out at Etter- 
burgh. On the Ilm, attbe point where 
the river makes a beautiful bend round 
the shore, a regular theatre was con- 
structed. For one of the plays acted 
there, the Gipsy Boy was w ritten. 

We transcribe the song, and a very 
imperfect imitation of it, which w’e 
long ago attempted as a lullaby for a 
res^tle^ child. 

Jm Nebelgeriesel, im tiefen Schnee, 

Im wilden Wald, in der Winternncht, 

Ich horte der Wolfe Hungergeheul, 

Ich horte der Eulen Geschrei : 

Wille wau wau wau ! 

Wille wo wo wo ! 

Wito hu ! 


[Sept. 

Ich tchoss einmal cine Katz’am Zaun, 
Der Anne, der Hex’, ihre schwarze liebe 
Katz’ ; 

Da kamen des Nachts sieben Wehrwtilf * 
zu mir, 

Waren sieben sieben Weiber vom Dorf. 

Wille wau wau wau ! 

Wille wo wo wo ! 

Wito hu ! 

Ich kannte sie all*, ich kannte sie wohl 
Die Anne, die Ureel, die K&th*, 

Die Liese, die Barbe, die Ev’, die Beth ; 
Sie heulten im Kreiske mich an. 

Wille wau wau wau ! 

Wille wo wo wo ! 

Wito hu ! 

Da nannt’ ich sie alle bei Namen laut : 
Was willst du, Anne? was willst du 
Beth? 

Da riittelten sie sich, da schlittelten sie 
sich 

Und liefen und heulten daron. 

Wille wau wau wau ! 

Wille wo wo wo ! 

Wito hu ! 


In foggy drizzle, in deep snow white, 

In the wild wood wide, in the winter 
night, 

I heard the hooting of the owls. 

And I heard the wolves and their hungry 
howls, 

Wille wau wau wau ! 

Wille wo wo wo ! 

Wito hu ! 

And once I shot a cat in the ditch 
Anne’s big black cat, the wicked witch, 
On the nightof that day, Seven war-wolves 
grey Came eyeing their prey, 

All eyeing me, all hunger-driven. 

Eyeing their prey, Seven war-wolves 
grey, 

Seven hags of the village were the Seven. 

Wille wau wau wau ! 
Wille wo wo wo ! 

Wito hu ! 

I knew them all and each, I guess, 

There was Anne', and Ursula, and Bess, 
Lizzy and Barbara, Sue, and Kate, 

And they circled me round and howled 
with hate. 

Wille wau wau wau ! 
Wille wo wo wo ! 

Wito hu ! 
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And I named their names, for my heart 
was stoat ; 

What ails thee, Anne ? what is Bess 
about ? 

And they shook in fright, and they fled 
in fear. 

And skudded away with howlings drear. 

Wille wau wau wan ! 

Wille wo wo wo ! 

Wito hu ! 

The anecdotes given by Falk are 
fragmentary and unconnected j we 
transcribe one of Klinger : — 

• “ Klinger as is well known, was 
Goethe’s countryman. A friend of mine, 
with whom I was once talking about him, 
his writings, his residence in Weimar, and 
his departure for Petersburg, where he 
was made General, told me that one 
morning Klinger went to Goethe, took a 
large packet of manuscript out of his 
pocket, and began to read aloud. Goethe 
bore it for a time, but at length he 
sprang from his seat exclaiming, ‘ What 
cursed stuff is this you have been writing 
again? The devil may bear it if he can !’ 
and ran away. This, however, did not 
in the least degree disconcert Klinger, 
nor disturb his equanimity ; he rose 
quietly, put his manuscript in his pocket, 
and merely said, < curious 1 this is the 
second man with whom this has happened 
to me today !* Wieland declared that if 
it had been his case he should have found 
it difficult to preserve such composure. 
Goethe replied ‘so should I. But the 
very thing proves Klinger to have been 
born to be a General is that he has such 
confounded coolness and assurance. I 
have often predicted it in former times.’ 

. . . . . . . . ‘ Shortly after 

Goethe had written his Werther,’ said 
the venerable Gleim to me one day, 
4 1 came to Weimar, and wished to know 
him. I had brought with me the last 
Gottingen Musen- Almanack as a literary 
novelty, and read here and there a piece 
to the company in which 1 was passing 
the evening. While I was reading, a 
young man, booted and spurred, in a short 
green shooting jacket thrown open, had 
come in and mingled with my audience. 
I had scarcely remarked his entrance. He 
sat down opposite to roe, and listened 
very attentively. I scarcely knew what 
there was about him that struck me par- 
ticularly, except a pair of brilliant black 
Italian eyes. But it was decreed that I 
should know more of him. 

** During a short pause, in which some 


gentlemen and ladies were discussing the 
merits of the pieces I had read, lauding 
some and censuring others, the gallant 
young sportsman (for such I took him 
to be) arose from his chair, and bowing 
with a most courteous and ingratiating 
air to me, offered to relieve me from 
time to time in reading aloud, lest I 
should be tired. I could do no less than 
accept so polite an offer, and immediately 
handed him the book. But oh 1 Apollo 
and all ye Muses, — not forgetting the 
Graces, — what was I then to hear 1 At 
first, indeed, things went on smoothly 
enough. 

4 Die Zephyr’n Lauachten 

Die Bache rauschten 

Die Sonne 

Verbreitet ihre Licht mit Wonne.* 

The somewhat more solid substantial fare 
of Voss, Leopold, Stolberg, and Biirger, 
too, were delivered in such a manner that 
no one had any reason to complain. 

44 ‘ All at once, however, it was as if 
some wild and wanton devil had taken 
possession of the young reader, and I 
thought I saw the Wild Huntsman bodily 
before me. He read poems that had no 
existence in the Almanack ; he broke out 
into all possible modes and dialects. 
Hexameters, iambics, doggrel verses, one 
after another, or blended in strange con- 
fusion, came tumbling out in torrents. 

44 4 What wild and humorous fantasies 
did he not combine that evening! Amidst 
them, came such noble magnificent 
thoughts, thrown in, detached and flitting, 
that the authors to whom he ascribed 
them must have thanked God on their 
knees if they had fallen upon their desks. 

“‘As soon as the joke was discovered, 
a universal merriment spread through the 
room. He put every body present out 
of countenance in one way or another. 
Even my Maeceuasship, which I had 
always regarded it as a sort of duty to 
exercise towards young authors, poets, 
and artists, had its turn. Though he 
praised it highly on the one side, he did 
not forget to insinuate, on the other, that 
I claimed a sort of property in the indivi- 
duals to whom I hail afforded support 
and countenance. In a little fable com- 
posed extempore in doggrel verses, he 
likened me, wittily enough, to n worthy 
and most enduring turkey-hen, that sits 
on a great heap of eggs of her own and 
other people’s, and hatches them with 
infinite patience ; but to whom it some- 
times happens to have a chalk egg put 
under her instead of a real one ; a trick 
at which she takes no offence. 
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“ • That is either Goethe or the devil,* 
cried I to Wiehtnd, who sat opposite to 
me at the table. < Both,' replied he ; 
* he has the devil in him again today ; 
and then he is like a wanton colt that 
flings out before and behind, and you do 
well not to go too near him.* 

“ Gleim used to dwell with uncommon 
glee on this escapade of Goethe’s, as did 
Wieland, from whose mouth 1 heard aud 
collected the chief features of the story, 
as I have just related it.*’ — Falk, Chap- 
ter 8. 

We have in a former paper in this 
journal, given extracts from Von Muller’s 
Oration on the death of Goethe ; the 
most interesting part of which is hi3 
account of the relations between him 
and Schiller. The great variety of 
Goethe’s studies is more dwelt on by 
Von Muller than Falk ; and the 
anxiety with which he avoided the 
troubled element of politics as unsafe 
ground for art. His own journals, 
however, exhibit this part of his cha- 
racter more fully than any commenta- 
ries ; the following is a note written in 
1795 : — “ Reichard (the composer) had 
thrown himself with violence and 
fierceness into the revolution. I, how- 
ever, beholding as with my eyes the 
dreadful uncontrollable consequences of 
events thus forcibly let loose, and 
espying through the distance, a secret 
similar impulse in my fatherland, held, 
once for all, fast on existing institutions ; 
at the amendment, vivification, and di- 
rection, of which towards the rational 
and the intelligible. I have consci- 
ously and unconsciously worked all my 
life ; and neither could nor would dis- 
guise this way of thinking.” In his 
review of Voss’s Life and Writings 
the same feelinsr is very strongly ex- 
pressed. Vou Miiller’s account of the 
coldness with which Goethe at first 
heard of anything unfamiliar to him, 
will go far to account for the unfavor- 
able way in which he sometimes im- 
pressed strangers. 

u It was indeed generally his way, 
whenever any thing new and remarkable 
presented itself to his notice, to receive 
it with extreme, though silent, attention : 
fora time he appeared cold and indifferent, 
but as soon as he had a clear perception 
of its nature and bearings, he would 
either eagerly seize upon it, pursue it and 
interweave it in the web of his thoughts 


and actions, or repugn it with energy, or 
at the least, obstinately ignore it. 

I may venture to affirm, that hia 
interest in all that was praiseworthy and 
useful in inventions, manufactures, tech- 
nical art, or physical science, instead of 
decliniug, increased with his increasing 
years. 

“ Bold undertakings, like the tunnel 
under the Thames, or the Lake Erie 
canal, had an irresistible charm for him, 
and he could not rest till, by means of 
accurate drawings, plans, and descriptions, 
be had obtained the most distinct concep- 
tion possible of the object, its difficulties, 
and the means and appliances by which 
those difficulties were to be subdued. 

“ The search for rock salt which our 
Glenk, with the divination and persis- 
tency of genius, set on foot in various 
directions around us, invited his attention 
anew to the recesses of the earth and the 
most difficult geological problems; and 
the enterprize, spirit, and perseverance of 
the man, excited such lively sympathy in 
his mind, that he greeted the first piece 
of rock salt from the salt-works of Stot- 
terheim, in Weimar, with that admirable 
poem which, while it celebrates the con- 
quest of science and art over the hostile 
Kobolds and Gnomes, is itself the triumph 
of the poet over the most unpromising 
and intractable materials. 

“ He took great and manifold interest 
in the missionary reports from Halle, — 
as he did, indeed, in all endeavours to 
diffuse higher feelings of morality by reli- 
gious means; and, if his nearest friends 
were sometimes surprised at finding him 
engaged in the study of the theological 
writings of Daub, Kreutzer, Paul us, 
Marheineke, Rohr, or even poring over 
the folios of the fathers of the Church, 
his admirers will perhaps be still more so, 
when they learn, that, at the time of the 
jubilee of the reformation, he was most 
intently busied on an historical cantata 
on Luther and the Reformation, a com- 
plete sketch of which, in all its parts, was 
found among his papers. 

“ I still remember the naif wonder of 
a worthy French clergyman from Paris, 
who thought he was visiting a great poet 
merely, when Goethe, in the course of 
conversation, unexpectedly unrolled be- 
fore him the whole ecclesiastical history 
of France during the last three centuries, 
drawn in grand and masterly outlines, 
and illumined with the lightning-flashes 
of his remarks. 

“ With the same interest with which 
he listened to the description of the battle 
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of Trafalgar in all its minutest details, 
which a British naval officer gave him at 
his request, did he attend to the several 
sketches or plans (which must by no 
means be omitted to be laid before him) 
of every new project for improvements at 
home — whether it were a road, a church, 
a school, or only a gateway.** — Von 
MiiUer. 

We have left ourselves but little 
room for extracts from Monsieur 
Soret. Our selections are made 
chiefly with the view of exhibiting the 
true answer to be given to such attacks 
as those of Heine and Menzel ; which 
we thiuk have proceeded from imper- 
fect acquaintance with the character of 
this great man. 

•* Goethe has been accused of excessive 
susceptibility to criticism. It is important 
to correct this false impression. There 
never was a man of genius who displayed 
more modesty, more docility to counsel, 
than the great man whose loss we deplore 
He attached, it is true, considerable value 
to the homage addressed to him, to the 
multiplied proofs of admiration which he 
received from all quarters; but he scarcely 
ever spoke of them, even to his most inti- 
mate friends; or if he did, it was in a tone 
•o natural, so unaffected, that it was evi- 
dently the expression of contentment, and 
not of pride. 

“ He detested, with an energy which 
might seem like violence, criticisms dic- 
tated by malice, envy, or absurdity. It 
was not because they were directed 
against himself, but because they were in- 
trinsically bad ; for his indignation was just 
as great when they fell upon another victim. 
Besides, he never complained of them 
openly ; he punished his detractors by 
silence — a moderation which offended 
self-love does not always observe. As to 
criticism inspired by friendship, or laid 
before him in a becoming manner, the 
persons who had intimate access to him 
Lave had abundant proofs that he re- 
ceived it with the greatest pleasure, and 
with a surprising docility, even when it 
ventured to touch bis highest literary 
claims; — he was irritable only on scien- 
tific points.*' — Soret . 

Of Goethe’s critics the best is Varn- 
hagen Yon Euse ; and we omit or 
defer the publication to some future 
time, of much of that we have written, 
in order to make room for a few sen- 
tences which we think place in a truer 
light than any thing that wc have else- 


where met, the leading Idea of 
Goethe’s productions, and render in- 
telligible tLe strange forms in which he 
would sometimes mask himself. 

“ What has been said of Shakespeare— 
that he stood on the confines of two eras 
of the world — is equally applicable to 
Goethe. His life and writings unques- 
tionably belong to a division or section of 
time which may be properly characterized 
as the age of decay and destruction, as 
opposed to creation and construction. 
The latter half of the eighteenth, and 
the beginningof the nineteenth centuries, 
may be regarded as the crisis of a period 
which events had long prepared. What- 
ever may be the general results, it is cer- 
tain that private life was filled with the 
deepest sufferings, shaken by the storm, 
and often utterly wrecked. 

« It was the province of Poetry to 
seize this picture of life, and to preserve 
it embodied in eternal forms, faithful and 
vivid. 

“ The whole product of Goethe’s im- 
agination is senreely any thing else than 
the picture of the convulsions of a world 
divided against itself ; and if on the one 
hand he softens the harsh features of this 
division by the magic and the grace of his 
genius as an artist ; if by the force of the 
spirit of truth that was in him be de- 
picted all that existed, recognized its 
claims to exist, and thus reconciled and 
harmonized the jarring elements, he was 
compelled by this same spirit of truth to 
drag many a contradiction that had Inin 
concealed, out of its dark abode, and to 
place it in a sharp and distinct light. 

“ In this position — in this task — of ths 
poet, lies the answer to all the absurd 
demands and reproaches which narrow 
minds, impatient of all they cannot un- 
derstand, nave made and will make on 
the score of morality. Morality, how- 
ever, in its loftiest form, inheres in all his 
works, even where it seems most wanting 
to their dim eyes. 

“ For the breaking up and dissolution 
of the old forms of society, w'hich, long 
diseased and baneful, bad sought to bind 
fresh life to their own death, and the new 
unfolding forms which had as yet no 
sanction — these are the elements which 
Poetry must of necessity deal with at 
such an epoch. Hence the mass of con- 
temporaries may indeed admire the poet, 
but are incapable of fully understanding 
him ; they will blame bis views and hit 
intentions; but a future age infallibly 
docs him justice, and recognizes that, 
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amid all the perils of the heart, and 
aberrations of the mind, the Artist re> 
roained innocent aud virtuous ; amid 
all the. excesses of sensuality, chaste 
and pare ; like the spiritual teacher who 
shuns not to trace oat every fault and 
backsliding, to call each by its true name 
and quality, nor to plunge down into the 
depths of night to rescue the soul which 
he brings back to the light of day* No 
otherwise does the Poet, in so far as he 
really is one ; he can cease to be moral 
only where he ceases to be a poet. 

“ Early was Goethe aware of the per- 
plexity and confusion of a world at vari- 
ance with itself, in the midst of which he 
was born and grew to manhood. The 
first works of his genius, Werther, Goetz, 
Faust, Stella, betray the agitation of an 
inward life impatiently struggling with 
the forms imposed by the outer world; 
.which can neither conform to them nor 
be circumscribed by them, and yet utterly 
wants the new forms in which it might 
freely expand and be at peace. This 
struggle, a ceaseless, ever-recurring; fun- 
damental theme, shows itself in all the 
succeeding works of Goethe in the most 
varied aud the loftiest forms. 

“ That in our age man is born not into 
a free natural state, but into an artificial 
world, intersected and divided in all di- 
rections by boundary lines ; long appro- 
priated, and cumbered by successive heaps 
of dead matter, deaf or hostile to the 
claims of intellect or of character ; that 
the new forms of existence are yet with- 
out any firm footing, entangled in an arti- 
ficial inextricable web, in which the better 
part too often is destroyed or languishes ; 
this insight was peculiar to the author of 
Werther . But here despair stands fixed, 
and finds no other outlet than what self- 
destruction offers. In his later works 
comfort and healing are found. In Faust 
-and Wilhelm Meister this tendency come6 
•clearly to light. Here, for the Spiritual, 
victory is achieved ; the Rebellious is 
brought back to allegiance ; the Severed 
is reconciled. There, for the Earthly, 
new forms of existence are suggested, 
calculated to render it tranquil, satisfied 
from within and from without. 

“ The Poet, in whose mid life occurred 
the mighty event of the French Revolu- 
tion, which toils and struggles in, or 
agaiust, the same opposing or hostile 
matter with himself, only with the most 
violent and frightful weapons, stands di- 
rectly opposed to it, inasmuch as the only 
means he would employ for the solution 
of the great problem laid before the 


world were culture, iushrhi, benevolence. 
If he took up arms at all, it would be 
against that very revolutionary force, 
which is hateful to him under every form, 
precisely because it advances its cause 
only by destruction. But progress in 
living development of mind; the en- 
nobling and refining of all existing insti- 
tutions ; the purifying and harmonizing 
of the world, were the objects of his 
unintennitted and fervent zeal; and the 
forward glance he loved to cast into an 
improved and improving future, severed 
him for ever from those mischievous 
dreamers who stubbornly look back to an 
inapplicable past as the blessing we must 
strive to regain. He would fain keep 
a hold on the Actual, knit the New 
securely to it, aud give to them con- 
jointly a just direction. 

“• He values the Permanent, but he 
knows how to trace it even in the midst 
of change ; he recognizes motion as the 
true element of humanity, and principle 
of the universe. 

“ * All this is clearly expressed in the 
Wanderjahre , and a comprehensive view 
of a new order of things is drawn in firm 
though not rigid characters, with poetical 
freedom. 

“ ‘ This book is not to be regarded as 
a mere sport of imagination. The poet 
has transferred all the serious difficulties 
of Reality into his fiction ; and it is in 
the grandest sense a didactic work. The 
necessities of daily life take their rank by 
the side of the highest elevation of mind; 
Christianity works in the form of mild 
piety; education spreads out her estab- 
lishments, powerful and all-comprehen- 
sive ; the taste for Art, richly bestowed 
on individuals, becomes an universal ad- 
vantage ; the mechanical arts and trades, 
led by wise arrangements from their des- 
tructive rivalry, take their station with- 
out fear by the side of the higher arts, 
certain of receiving from them due hon- 
our and appreciation ; natural disposition 
and capacity determine and ennoble every 
occupation. The false and incongruous 
position of women disappears before 
rightly assorted marriages, which bring 
together unequal classes. They are ex- 
alted into free ministers of a religion of- 
love snd beneficence.” ’ — Von Ense. 

We do not think of anything like a 
biography of Goethe. Our single 
purpose is a review’ of the volumes 
before us accompanied with such re- 
marks as they naturally suggest. Of 
Goel lie’s works the most remarkable 
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peculiarity is that the incidents of. his 
own life ap]>ear to have been his chief 
subjects, or rather the only sources of 
his inspiration. The very names of 
the characters in his works of fictioo 
are those of his earliest associates. 
The character of Gretchen, Goethe’s 
first love, is painted in almost the 
same colours as the Margaret of his 
drama. The cabalistical studies in 
which he supposes his solitary student 
engaged, were the favorite amusement 
of his owu boyhood ; the fierce con- 
tests between the two natures* con- 
tending for the possession of the inner 
man, were contests which shook his 
own frame, and a sentence from St. 
Paul, whose writings were a favorite 
study of his in early life, might have 
formed a more appropriate introduc- 
tion to his wonderful poem than the 
startling prologue in heaven. Werther 
was no more than an exhibition in 
words of a state of being through 
which he had himself passed — which 
he regarded as a disease ; and he tells 
us that he sought relief and a cure for 
this disease, by throwing it to the sur- 
face instead of letting it prey on the 
vital powers within. This renders the 
study of Goethe’s autobiography ne- 
cessary to the full understanding of 
any of his works. The prodigious 
effect upon the public mind occasioned 
by the appearance of Werther, had 
soon its natural reaction ; Goethe and 
the public became within a year or 
two wearied with the everlasting com- 
mentaries, and interpretations, and 
panegyrics and malignant criticisms of 
every "body, competent and incompe- 
tent. He himself conceived a disgust 
for the work, and avoided all conver- 
sation about it. We are not surprised 
at this ; but there was one dialogue on 


the subject which we regret has not 
been preserved. At the time of the 
conference of Erfurt, Napoleon had 
an interview with Goethe, and made 
some critical remarks on Werther. 
The author of one of the memoirs in 
Mrs. Austin’s third volume mentions 
that Talleyrand preserved notes of the 
conversation. These have not, so far 
as we are aware, been published. 
Goethe’s notes of the conversation 
have been found, but are only slight 
and hasty memoranda. 

It is worth mentioning that all 
Goethe’s genial productions in litera- 
ture were worked out in periods of 
tranquillity. When his mind suffered 
under trials, his resource was abstruse 
study, and he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to science. We mention the 
fact, because Coleridge so often alludes, 
with painful distinctness, to his giving 
himself up to metaphysical studies, to 
dull, if possible, the sense of pain. 

* But now afflictions bow me to the earth, 
Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth; 
But, oh, each visitation 
Suspends what Nature gave me at my 
birth, 

My shaping spirit of imagination — 

For not to think of what I needs must 
feel, 

But to be still and patient all I can, 

And haply by abstruse research to steal, 
From my own nature, all the natural 
man ; 

This was my sole resource — my only 
plan — 

Till that which suits a part, infects the 
whole, 

And almost is become the habit of my 
souh” 

We had thought to have given some 
extracts from Goethe’s reviews, of 


• “ In my breast 

Alas ! two souls have taken their abode 
And each is struggling there for mastery ! 

One to the world and the world’s sensual pleasures 
Clings closely with scarce separable organs; 

Aad one is struggling to redeem itself, 

And rise from tne entanglements of earth— 

Still feds its true home is not here — still longs 
And strives — and would with violence regain 
The fields, its own by birthright — realms of light 
And joy, where — Man in vain would disbelieve 
The instincts of his nature that confirm 
The loved tradition,— dwelt our sires of old.” 

Ansteh’s Faustus. 
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Wieland, and Voss, and Herder. In 
a future number we purpose to give 
tome account of Marmier’s Etudes de 
Goethe •, and we shall then have the 
opportunity of saying a few words on 
parts of his character which for the 
present we leave unexamined. We 
must, however, notwithstanding the 
length to which this article has already 
run, allow Mrs. Austin to state the 
effect upon her own mind of the mate- 
rials with which she has supplied us 
for judging of Goethe. 

“ The materials now submitted to the 
English reader, s office to show that qua- 
lity which struck all who approached his 
person, and must strike all who study his 
works ; his universality. By this it is not 
meant that he acquired or produced a 
number of things; that distinction he 
would share with many — with Voltaire for 
instance ; yet no roan is less entitled to 
the praise of roanysidedness than Vol- 
taire ; for whether in prose or verse, his- 
tory or fiction, we are certain of meeting 
the same trains of associations, opinions, 
and prejudices throughout his works. 

“ But Goethe had the singular faculty 
of divesting himself of intellectual iden- 
tity — of becoming that which he con- 
templated or described — of feeling the 
sensations, of thinking the thoughts, of 
other beings. To be able to follow him 
in his infinitely excursive travels into 
every region of the Actual and the Pos- 
sible — to consider all the questions that 
most interest and agitate mankind with 
perfect in differ ency (using the word in 
Locke*s sense) — requires an imagination 
as mobile, a temper as impartial, an un- 
derstanding as large as his. Where are 
they to be found? To most men (parti- 
cularly in a country where the divisions of 
class and sect are so strongly marked as 
in England) it would be just as possible 
to transform themselves bodily into the 
outward form of another. To them every 
writer necessarily appears intent on at- 
tacking or defending, openly or covertly, 
the opinions, actions, or characters of 
some party. But, it cannot be too often 
repeated, Goethe was not a partisan. He 
observed and described. And his power 
of identifying himself with every state or 
mode of human existence was not at all 
confined to those aspects it has already 
exhibited. His imagination could pre- 
sent him with new situations, new influ- 
ences, and new results, with equal truth 
and vivacity. Of this I might suggest 
many examples. 

“ It is a total mistake to confound these 
speculations on possible changes in the 


forms of society, with arguments in their 
favour. 

“ That he was indifferent to the pro- 
gress of human improvement, and the sum 
of human happiness, as some have af- 
firmed, appears to me incredible. It is 
difficult to conceive what motive could 
have induced a man laden with years and 
honours, and secure in affluence, to per- 
severe in labours like his to the last 
hour of life. Indifferent to many of the 
questions that are most fiercely debated, 
he might, — nay rather he must — be, for 
his wide and prophetic glance pierced far 
beyond the strife of the nour. To those 
who required of him to join in it, he 
might well reply, 

M Mortale est quod quaeris opus ; mihl fama pe- 

rennla 

Quaritur:”— 

and not only perennial fame, but, as its 
inseparable concomitant, perennial use- 
fulness — usefulness which will be recog- 
nized by grateful generations long after 
the waves which today agitate the ocean 
of life shall have subsided and given 
place to others ; — or, if that may ever be, 
to calm. Maxims of the most profound, 
earnest, and enlarged humanity ; benign 
indulgence for frailty : schemes and hopes 
of improvement; exhortations to labour 
for the good of mankind, are thickly 
scattered through his works : are we then 
justified in accusing him of apathy and 
selfishness because he had a dread of 
violent political convulsions ; a distrust 
of the efficacy of abrupt changes in the 
mechanism of government. 

“ It was not, surely, that he was indif- 
ferent to the welfare of mankind, but 
that he thought it a pernicious illusion to 
look for healing to sources whence he 
was persuaded healing could never come. 
His labours for the improvement of the 
human race were unwearied, calm and 
systematic. But if the political neutrality 
he obstinately observed subjected him to 
the vehement denunciations of many of 
his countrymen, it will probably be still 
more revolting to English readers. It is, 
however, unreasonable to expect the same 
earnestness and vehemence iu support of 
any cause or system from a man who sees 
it with all its limitations and possible 
attendant evils, as from one who can 
perceive nothing but its advantages The 
same clear, serene, far-reaching glance 
which enabled him to discern * the soul 
of goodness in things evil,' and thence 
inclined him to tolerance and indulgence, 
revealed to him the evil that lurks amid 
the greatest apparent good, and thus 
moderated his expectations and tempered 
his zeal. ” 
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LETTERS FROM AN IRISH PROTESTANT. 

LETTER L ADDRESSED TO THE PROTESTANT PEOPLE OF 8COTLAND. 

In which the Irish Protestant explains his reason for writing,— and tells, by way of introduction, 

some plain truths. 


Gentlemen, — I am about to write to 
you on the state of affairs in Ireland, 
and the policy pursued towards it. 

I do not think that I need any other 
apology for thus addressing you, than 
that I am about to write on matters of 
the gravest moment to the interests of 
the reformed faith. Unless your cha- 
racter be much better than you de- 
serve, you love that faith as well as 
any people in Europe ; and many of 
ou would be ready to shed your 
eart’s blood in its defence. I pre- 
sume upon your attachment to it to 
hope that you will give me your ear- 
nest attention, while I offer to you a 
few plain suggestions of common sense, 
as to the state of the Protestant reli- 
gion in a country, in which you feel, 
I am assured, the liveliest interest. 

I will begin by frankly telling you, 
that I look upon the policy now pur- 
sued towards Ireland as having no 
other end — not to say aim — than the 
utter extirpation of Protestantism out 
of it, and the setting up of Popery, in 
a complete and undisputed ascendancy. 
This I say, in all good faith, to be the 
inmost conviction of my mind ; and I 
am satisfied that if you will lend me 
your attention, I will make it plain to 
you, not only that my conviction is 
well-founded, but that actually a very 
considerable progress has been made 
towards the accomplishment of this 
result. 

But it may not be impertinent to 
my purpose, to explain how it is that 
I come at all to address you. I have 
already stated my belief in your at- 
tachment to the doctrines and the 
principles of Protestantism, — I have 
never, unhappily, been in your coun- 
tiy, but I have heard from many, both 
of my countrymen and yours, of the 
character of your people, that you are 
sincere and hearty lovers of the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation ; and I can- 
not believe that you, who cherish 
those principles at home, can be really 
desirous of depressing them in Ire- 
land ; and yet I grieve to say, that the 
conduct and votes of the great majo- 


rity of your representatives in parlia- 
ment are calculated to discourage Pro- 
testantism here, and to support the 
most arbitrary and tyrannical preten- 
sions of the Church of Rome. I can- 
not, of course, believe that these gen- 
tlemen act contrary to the feelings and 
wishes of their constituents, and I 
therefore must suppose, that you tacitly 
acquiesce in the policy which they 
support. 

I have sometimes pondered on this 
matter in my own thoughts, and I 
could never reconcile it to myself how 
a people who read their Bible, as I 
have heard you do, and who prove, in 
their whole demeanour their love for 
its principles, could make common 
cause with those who in this country 
oppose it, and persecute its readers. 
The only solution I could think of 
was, that you did not know the effects 
of the policy which is, at this present, 
ursuerl towards us by our rulers. And 
could not help often regretting with- 
in myself, that the most Protestant and 
religious people in Europe should, 
through a want of acquaintance with 
the real state of affairs, be lending a 
powerful assistance to those who are 
every day coining nearer to banishing 
the Protestant religion out of Ireland. 

And when my mind was put upon 
reflections of this kind, it was some- 
times suggested to me, I do not think 
altogether by self-conceit, — that I 
could desire no better occupation for 
the little leisure I have from the busi- 
ness by which 1 live, than to em- 
ploy myself in giving you a short 
account of the real state of Ireland, 
— and to explain to you the sad state 
into which Protestantism here is fal- 
ling, and the great arrogance and 
height into which its enemies are 
raised, — so that indeed the whole 
island is too narrow to hold the inso- 
lence of some of them : and I thought 
that if you could learu the way in 
which Protestantism is cast down and 
depressed, you would no longer give 
our countenance to the policy which 
las reduced it to so low an ebb. But, 
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upon further thought, I feared that the 
task was one not fit to be undertaken 
by a plain man like myself. For, al- 
though, thank God, I have been never 
looked upon as deficient in some na- 
tural ability, and have been enabled, 
by education, somewhat to improve 
whatever little talent may have been 
bestowed upon me, — I make no doubt 
that you will perceive that I can make 
no pretension to elegance of style, or 
to practise in writings of this nature. 

But I will candidly tell you what put me 
just now upon addressingyou. — I lately 
had the good fortune to fall in with a 
gentleman from your capital city — a 
man of excellent judgment, and of 
sound principles, and an honest and a 
warm heart, — although at firet I could 
not but think him a little cold in his 
manner, as indeed are most of your 
natiou 1 have met. But, on a nearer 
inspection, I found his coldness was all 
on the outside, and a great intimacy 
sprung up between us, which I hope 
will not easily be broken off. 

Our talk naturally turned upon the 
state of affairs in Ireland, and he told 
me that his opinions were greatly 
changed since he came to see with his 
own eyes how things were managed 
here : and when I asked in what res- 
pect lay the change, he replied that 
when he was in Scotland, ne always 
believed that the Protestants of Ire- 
land were oppressors of the Catholics; 
whereupon I could not help laughing, 
to think how far his notion had wan- 
dered from the truth; and vet, indeed, 
there was bitterness in my laugh, — 
sueh bitterness as I suppose an Israel- 
ite might have felt wdien making 
bricks without straw, if any one had 
told him that it was believed that his 
people spent their time in cruelly 
entreating the Egyptians. 

Before, however, this gentleman left 
Ireland, he w r as persuaded of the direct 
contrary of what he had believed be- 
fore he came to it. And here I would 
observe, that if there be any one in 
your parts who is afflicted with the 
disease which some people call by 
a strange conceit “ liberality ," and 
if I were to act as his physi- 
cian in this dangerous and pestilent 
malady, I would, after the fashion of 
some doctors, recommend for him no- 
thing beyond sea sickness and a 
change of air, — and I am sure that a 
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voyage to us, and a residence of a few 
weeks in this country will, uuless the 
disease proceed from some original 
malformation of the heart, effect a 
speedy and effectual cure. 

But to return. It fell out in con- 
versation w’ith your countryman, that I 
mentioned to him what had some time 
before enme into my thoughts about 
giving your people a short account of 
the real state of affairs here in Ireland, 
and he encouraged me very heaitily to 
the project ; and when I told him 
candidly, that not being practised as 
a writer, or bred to much learning. I 
feared lest I might, by the uncouth- 
ness of my address, rather injure than 
serve the cause 1 had in hand, he told 
me that you were not a people to be 
taken in by fine words — as he was 
pleased to say w*e Irish were — but that 
you had a natural shrew’dness that 
made you look more to the natural 
reason, and fitness of a statement, than 
to t4»e propriety of the wording — and 
that if I could but bring before you 
good matter, you w'ould not be put off 
from it by any fault of the manner in 
which it might be conveyed — which 
observation of his gave me no small 
encouragement to go on ; for to tell the 
truth, I think 1 generally have sound- 
ness of reasoning in my arguments, 
however little I may be able to set 
them off by point of language, or 
brilliancy of wit — so that I might be 
the less embarrassed in writing to a 
people who were accustomed to. look 
to the kernel rather than the shell. 
Besides, I knew that God is often 
pleased to make use of the weakest 
instruments — and, at most, my feeble 
attempt might set some one of more 
ability upon the same track — so 1 
determined, with God’s help, to put 
my thoughts upon paper ; and having 
been put by a frieud upon the trial, I 
found that the publishers of our only 
Irish Magazine would kindly give my 
letters to the world— the only difficulty 
I apprehended, that of finding a mode 
of printing that would not impose 
charges too great for my moderate 
means, was thus altogether removed. 

I shall make no further preface, ex- 
cept just to remark, that I cannot hope 
to compress, within one, tw'o, or per- 
haps even three letters, all that I mav 
have to say upon this subject. Indeed, 
I would prefer writing many short 
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letters to a few long. I have remarked 
that most people dislike long treatises 
in print, and 1 shall endeavour only to 
lay before you at one time, as much as 
you may have leisure fully to ex- 
amine. 

Once for all then, my object and 
anxiety in all my letters is, that every 
one of you Protestants of Scotland 
should understand fully and entirely 
the state of affairs in Ireland — and 
when you so understand them, I am 
satisfied to say, not a word by way of 
appeal to your feelings, but simply bid 
you in the name of God, to exercise the 
political power which the constitution 
may have given you, as your duty to 
your God and your religion demands. 

In this my ffrst letter to you, 1 hope 
to do little more than make my ac- 
quaintance with you. I will then, by 
way of introduction, state to you some 
plain truths. Without meaning a play 
upon the word, I am sure the telling 
or these is tiie best introduction to ho- 
nest men — it will certainly be the best 
preface to all that I have to say. 

I need not, of course, tell you, that 
the population of Ireland is divided 
between the professors of Protestant- 
ism and the adherents of Popery. The 
Roman Catholics — (for I do not wish 
to call them Papists, as I am told they 
take offence at that name, and it is 
none of my wish to give any body 
offence where it can be avoided) — the 
Roman Catholics are by much the 
more numerous. Taking the popula- 
tion of the whole island, I make no 
doubt that there are three of them for 
one Protestant. This may not be the 
exact proportion, but it is near it. I 
am very sure that there are not four, 
or even three and a half to one. 

But here I must tell you that there 
are many points connected with the 
distribution of the population between 
the two creeds, which it is very impor- 
tant to bear in mind, although I cannot 
now enlarge upon them. You must 
not imagine that the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics are distributed in 
equal proportions over every part of the 
island. The northern counties, those 
nearest to you, are inhabited principally 
by Protestants — some of the southern 
and western are almost exclusively 
Popish ; and I must just in passing 
remark, that those districts where Pro- 
testantism prevails are as quiet, and 


peaceable, and as prosperous as any 

f rnrt either of your country or of Eng- 
and, and that those places where there 
are few or no Protestants, are filled 
with every kind of violence and crime. 

Nor are you to suppose that the dis- 
tribution takes place in regular pro- 
portions through all grades and classes 
of society, so that you might calculate 
that as there are three Roman Catho- 
lics for one Protestant, there should be 
three Roman Catholic barristers or 
country gentlemen, or physicians, or 
merchants, for one Protestant of the 
same class. No such thing. In all 
the upper and educated classes of so- 
ciety, there is an immense preponder- 
ance of Protestants. In the very 
lowest grade, and in those immediately 
above it, the others have an over- 
whelming majority. Scarcely anv of 
the gentry belong to the churcL of 
Rome, and in all the businesses and 
occupations in which we generally look 
for the respectability and intelligence 
of the community to be found, there 
are, comparatively speaking, very, very 
few of that persuasion. 

The great mass of the Roman Catho- 
lics are brought up in an intense hatred 
to Protestantism, and in a slavish sub- 
mission to the will of their cleigy. I 
make no doubt that political feeling 
contributes largely to the first ; for, un- 
happily, they regard the Protestants as 
the foreign conquerors of the island ; 
and although many of the Roman 
Catholics themselves are of English 
descent, and many, on the other hand, 
of the original Irish are Protestants — 
yet this is altogether lost sight of, and 
the universal feeling among the lower 
orders of Roman Catholics, is that they 
are the native owners, and rightful pro- 
prietors of the soil, and that all Protes- 
tants, whether in the character of land- 
lords or tenants, are intruders upon 
their just and hereditary rights. 

I need not point out to you what a 
deal of evil must be wrought by so 
absurd and mischievous a notion — when 
it has got hold of the minds of a large 
proportion of an easily excited popu- 
lation. Your own common sense will 
shew you to what a state of things it 
must necessarily give rise — and I re- 
gret to say that in their addresses to the 
people, the clergy lend but too much 
countenance to this notion — and they 
constantly impress upon their minds a 
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hope which, indeed, unless through the 
mercy of God, some change he made in 
the plan pursued, seems very likely to 
be realized — that the island will be- 
come exclusively Roman Catholic 
again. 

The influence of the clergy over the 
people is immense. Indeed you have 
only to remember the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church, 
to form yourselves a tolerably ade- 
quate notion of its extent They look 
up to the priest as one whom they con- 
stantly see to create his God, and one 
to whom they must reveal every secret 
thought of tneir heart — but this is not 
all, for he has the power of life or 
death, and at their departure from this 
world, has the power of insuring them 
eternal happiness, or, by denying them 
the rites oi the church, consigning them 
to everlasting perdition. A Roman 
Catholic of the lower order in Ireland, 
looks upon his damnation as certain, if 
he should happen to die without par- 
taking of the ceremonies prescribed by 
the rules of his church. And the 
priests exercise an arbitrary power of 
withholding at their discretion, these 
rites ; by which means they have estab- 
lished in Ireland, a tyranny for them- 
selves unexampled iii the annals either 
of ecclesiastical or civil despotism. 

In political matters they use this en- 
gine of power with terrible effect — for 
they say, and certainly not without rea- 
son, that the exercise of the franchise 
is a part of the moral duty of its pos- 
sessor — and, as by the tenets of their 
religion — they allow to the laitv no 
liberty of determining for themselves — 
but constitute the church or the clergy, 
as the judges of all that relates to mat- 
ters of conscience — they naturally 
enough, upon their principles, claim 
the regulation of the political conduct 
of their flocks — and it is a common 
thing for them to refuse the rites of 
their church to those that vote at an 
election contrary to their directions ,* a 
sentence which I have already ex- 
plained, the superstitious people re- 
gard as one of eternal damnation. 

Such is the influence which they de- 
rive from the superstitions of the people. 
But this is backed and perpetuated by 
another species of tyranny, which, 
though it be the child and offspring of 
the other — ministers dutifully enough 
to its support — I need not tell you that 
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the genius of popery has been in all 
ages and countries of a persecuting 
character — and in Ireland it has not 
proved itself unworthy of the Church 
of the inquisition. If a member of his 
flock, by any means or other — gives of- 
fence to his priest — if, for instance, he 
is known to possess a Bible, or to dare 
to think upon religious matters for 
himself — the priest denounces him to 
his congregation from the altar, and the 
effect of this instantly is, that all the 
Roman Catholics of his district, refuse 
to hold any communication with him 
as a man visibly under the displeasure 
of God ; by which, if he be a man in 
business it is ten to one but he is 
utterly ruined. And this is not all — 
if he continue obstinate, in most parts 
of Ireland, he is almost certain of hav- 
ing his house burned over his head, or 
being himself stoned to death, or other- 
wise savagely destroyed. 

Such things as I tell you of happen 
in Ireland very frequently — as fre- 
quently as there are persons of hardi- 
hood enough to provoke the vengeance 
of so terrible a power. And it is by 
these means that Popery has main- 
tained itself in Ireland. The first 
symptoms of heresy which a man shews, 
he is avoided by all his neighbours, and 
persecuted by eveiy species’ of annoy- 
ance ; and if he is firm enough not to 
yield to this, the matter is very soon 
ended by his being knocked on the 
head — which, indeed, is a very light 
matter among us — for I believe that 
there never were a people among whom 
there was such utter recklessness of 
human life as among the peasantry of 
the Popish districts of Ireland. 

These are the means by which the 
ower of the priests is kept up — and 
y which they enjoy a dominion over 
the people as absolute as the human 
mind can well conceive. In Popish 
districts, no man can set himself to re- 
sist their tyranny, except at the peril of 
his life — and they wield at their plea- 
sure, the consciences, and direct the 
conduct of the great mass of the Ro- 
man Catholic population of Ireland. 

It is of course to be expected that 
the priesthood will use all their power 
to establish a Roman Catholic ascen- 
dancy in Ireland ; and to this point all 
their exertions are directed. And you 
may be perfectly assured of this, that 
under whatever disguise they may cloak 
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their pretext, and by whatever fine 
words they may attempt to impose upon 
you, the real and the only end at which 
they are aiming, is to restore their 
church to that supremacy from which 
the glorious exertions of your fathers 
and our fathers dashed it down. 

1 promised that my letter should be 
a short one, and perhaps it is time for 
me to bring it to a close. I pray you, 
however, as you love your religion, to 
weigh the little that I have said, and 
perhaps in that little there may be 
much that is new to you — but which 
may yet deserve your serious consi- 
deration. I have but entered on the 
subject of the enormous power of the 
popish priesthood ; and I have not 
touched at all upon the question of 
the enormous revenues which they, 
draw from the people. But in all 
your calculations and reasonings about 
the state of this unhappy country, bear 
in mind both the extent of that power 
and the means by which it is main- 
tained : and above all things, regard 
the man who talks of the mass of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland as free 
agents, either as an arrant impostor, or 
as utterly ignorant of the real state of 
things ; for most of them are so bound 
by superstition that they regard it as 
incurring certain damnation to question 
any thing that their priest directs them, 
and those who have understanding 
sufficient to rise above this terror, arc 
kept in check by one more unquestion- 
able and substantial ; for as soon as an 
unhappy Roman Catholic becomes the 
olyect of the terrible denunciation from 
the altar, he is cut off from all the bene- 
fits of society, and is an object of aversion 
to those with whom he has been brought 
up; and if he holds out against this tre- 
mendous pressure he may think him- 
self happy indeed if even a few* months 
pass over his head without his falling 
in with some one who will think he 
does God service in putting him quietly 
out of the way. 


The members of parliament who are 
returned on the popish interest in Ire- 
land, are returned by the iutiuencc of 
the priests ; and it needs no great sa- 
gacity to infer that they are sent there 
to serve the designs of those who send 
them. Now' it is an admitted fact, that 
the ministry yield to the wishes of 
those members in the mode of govern- 
ing Ireland ; and the result is just 
such as we might expect, that Ireland 
is now' governed in the very way most 
adapted forthe establishment of apopish 
ascendancy. 

This, with the blessing of God, I will 
show you clearly in my subsequent 
letters ; and if I succeed in making 
plain to you, that the course of the 
present policy of our rulers tends di- 
rectly to the establishment of a popish 
ascendancy ; and if you do not rouse 
yourselves throughout the length and 
breadth of your country to insist upon 
that policy being changed, then all I 
can say is, that you are as degenerate 
a race of poltroons as ever cast disgrace 
upon the memory of illu trious ances- 
tors — you are no more like the coun- 
trymen of Knox than the Pope is like 
St. Peter ; and if you look on with 
indifference while popery is reared 
into a hideous supremacy oyer your 
brethren in Ireland, I could almost 
find in my heart to wish for you that 
it might be your own turn m xt to 
know the galling bitterness of its chain. 

But I believe in my soul that you 
will acquit yourselves like Protestants 
and like Scotchmen ; and that when 
the whole case between us — the Pro- 
testants of Ireland and onr oppressors 
— is laid before you. neither pope, or 
priest, or devil will be able to turn vou 
from siding with the cause of Pro- 
testantism arid truth, 

And may “ God defend the right." 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
your very obedient servant. 

An Irish Protkstant. 

Youghal, August 17th, 1836. 
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I. — Jane Sinclair, or the Fawn of Springvale. By William Carleton, 
Author of 44 Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry ,** “ Tales of 
Ireland/* &c. &c. 
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VI. — Goethe and his Contemporaries. 

VII. — The Daughters of Time — An Eclogue. 

VIII. — The Three Wishes — A Tale. 

IX. — What is a Radical? 


The Publishers subjoin a few Notices of the September Number, from 
Papers of all shades of political feeling. 


“ This is a brilliant number of a brilliantly am- 
ducted Magazine.”— Drogheda Journal. 

“ The articles in our National Magazine this 
month, would do honour to any of the periodicals 
in the- sister kingdom. Jane Sinclair abounds in 
rich and beautiful descriptions of natural scenery f 
and touches some of the finest chords of the heart- 
We rejoice that Mr. Carleton has resumed his pen.” 
— Derry Sentinel. 

“ Every successive number of this delightful pe- 
riodical, gives it a new claim to admiration and 
attention.’*— Ulster Timet. 

“The University Magasine has taken up that 
ground upon which Irishmen of all parties can take 
their stand, and say with pride—* We have a coun- 
try.* **— Cork Evening Herald. 

“ The present is an admirable number of the 
University Magasine— perhaps we ought to say, 
that upon the whole, it takes the pat of all its 
predecessors.”— Morning Register. 

“The September Number present-) the usual 
rainbow hues of history, biography, poetry, romance, 
sentimental essay, and politics. The public is a rare 
fish indeed, if not tempted by a fly so curiously and 
so brilliantly compounded.”— Cork Constitution. 

“ This number is, as a whole, the best which 
our Alma has yet issued— there is not an indifferent 
article in it j and Its contents are varied and inte- 


rerting in the highest degree. In the Fawn of 
Springvale, we have one of the loveliest creations 
of Mr. Carleton 's intellect.”— Dublin Evening 
Mail. 

44 Despite of the repulsive politics of this organ 
of the Conservatives, it is one of the best and most 
interesting of the periodicals ; and looking upon it 
after all as a National Magazine, we feel much gra- 
tification in stating that the number for thp present 
month fully sustains tts high literary reputation.” 
— Dublin Evening Post. 

** This excellent Magazine contains a number of 
able and interesting papers."— Edinburgh Evening 
Post. 

“ The Dublin University Magazine is, as usual, 
spirited and talented — and necessarily interesting.” 
— Maidstone Journal. 

44 The Number for the present month fully sup- 
ports the high rank which the work has so justly 
attained in the periodical press. "—Kilkenny Mode, 
rotor. 

“ The Dublin University Magazine for the pre- 
sent month is one of the mo6t interesting Numbers 
of that ably conducted periodical which has appear- 
ed.” — Belfast Newsletter. 

“There is not a better work going than the 
University Magazine;— powerfully written, and 
advocating the best principles.” — John Bull. 
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TALES OF IRELAND, 

BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 

Author of ' Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,' small 8vo, with 6 Etching* by W. H. Brooke, 7s. fid. cloth. 


CONTENTS. 


1. Death op a Devotee. 

2. Priest’s Funeral. 

3. Neal Malone. 

4. The Brothers. 


5. The Illicit Distiller. 
fi. In e Dream of a Broken Heart. 
7. Lachi.in Murray anp tiib Blessed 
Candle. 


“ * Th«* Death of a Devotee,' nnd 
* The Priest’s Funeral,’ are pic- 
tures of Irish life, whose graphic 
fidelity will be immediately recog- 
nised by every one who is in the 
slightest degree conversant with 
the subject ; but it is in the beauti- 
fully instructive tale of ‘ The Bro- 
thers,’ that the influence of priestly 
domination, working upon con- 
tracted bigotry, is exhibited in all 
its dark, but unhappily, not ficti- 
tious colouring. The prison scene, 
in which the two brothers, their 
broken-hearted mother, and tin- 
father— Dan Gallagher, are the 
actors, is one which no render can 
possibly forget — it is the very sonl 
of natural pathos itself, while the 
moral conveyed by it is irresis- 
tible .” — Belfast Xeirs-Letter. 

“ We cannot bestow too much 
praise on this volume, whether we 
regard its object or execution. " — 
Brighton Gazette. 

“ The Irish press is now taking 
high ground, both as to the cha- 
racter of the works it produces, as 


well as the elegant style in which 
they are brought out. This is n 
work of decided talent, being from 
the pen of a writer, now cele- 
brated for his portraiture of Irish 
character. # * * The etchings 

are in Brooke’s best style.” — Edin- 
burgh Weekly Chronicle. 

** The volume before us is a 
genuine emanation of the spirit 
which produced ‘Traits and Sto- 
ries of the Irish Peasantry,’ which 
are popular throughout the em- 
pire/’— Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“ One of the most amusing and 
spirited publications of the season.” 
— Aberdeen Observer. 

“It is decidedly one of the most 
interesting publications we have 
ever rend .” — Derry Sentinel. 

44 What tale nu>re abounds in 
real Irish fun than ' Neal Malone,’ 
and where will we find a more 
touching narrative than ‘ The 
Dream of a Broken Heart.’ ” — 
Scots Times. 

44 Long after the strong frame, 

the same Author. 18mo, 3s. fid. cloi 


that is not without its own meed 
of athletic renown, shall have 
turned into the clay of the church- 
yard, the memory of the author of 
‘Traits and Stories of the Irish 
Peasantry,’ will be cherished by 
instructed and grateful generations 
of his countrymen.”— Dublin Uni. 
versify Magazine . 

“ \Ve do not know that we were 
ever more interested in rending any 
thing regarding Ireland, than we 
have been in perusing this voluftae. 
Mr. Carleton, the highly-gifted 
author, has our best wishes and 
highest commendations. We have 
no opportunity of knowing in 
what estimation he is hold in the 
sister kingdom ; but of this he may 
be assured, that on this side of the 
water his genius is appreciated, 
and he has only to write ua he has 
hitherto done, to ensure universal 
popularity. Brooke’s il lustrations 
are good, and add materially to 
the value of the volume.” — 
Greenock Intelligencer . 


FATHER BUTLER and the LOUGH DERG PILGRIM. 


Lately Published in Small 8vo, 3s. cloth. 

PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY IN IRELAND, 

In a Letter to Thomas Moore, F-sq. exhibiting his Misstate me irts In his History, respecting the Introduction 
of Christianity into Ireland, and the Religious Tenets of the early Irish Christians. 

From Heney J. Monck Mason, LL.D. 

44 He has drawn exclusively on the documents from I get tier irresistible, has demonstrated that the ancient 
which Moore professes to have compiled his History, I faith of the people of Ireland was derived from a source 
and with a clearness and terseness of argument alto- | wholly independent of Rome .”— Dublin Evening Mail. 

Dublin : Printed for William Curry, Jun. and Co., Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
London. Sold by all Booksellers. 
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VALUABLE WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. and CO. DUBLIN. 

SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., LONGMAN AND CO., WHITTAKER AND CO., 
AND HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. LONDON. 

J. H. PARKER, OXFORD; AND FRASER AND CO. EDINBURGH. 


DEAN GRAVES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


LECTURES ON THE FOUR LAST BOOKS OF THE PENTATEUCH, 


Designed to show the divine origin of the Jewish Religion, chiefly from internal evidence. 
By the late Dean Geaybb, Regius Professor of Divinity, Trinity College, Dublin. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 


** Indispenslbly necessary to the Biblical student.” I 
— Home's Introduction . 

“ Dean Graves* Lectures may be referred to for J 
much valuable information equally illustrative of] 
the wisdom and of the difficulties of the Mosaic Code. ’ I 
—Bridget' Christian Ministry. I 

"Dean Graves* work on the Pentateuch is one, of | 
which the author fears he cannot speak in terms suffici- i 
ently adequate to its merits. It possesses such a quiet | 


accuracy of observation, sound justness of reasoning, and 
apposite reflections, drawn from undesigned Coincidences 
in the Pentateuch, as to carry the mind, unhesitatingly, 
along with it to the full admission of the * genuineness 
and authenticity of the Mosaic History.* And the au. 
thor never rose from the perusal of it without having his 
conviction of the truth of Scripture strengthened, and his 
heart grateful to one, whose work was calculated so effec- 
tually to serve the cause of religion . "—Preface to Smith's 
Compendium qf Theology. 


TOWNSON ON THE GOSPELS. 

Discourses on the Four Gospels, chiefly with regard to the peculiar design of each, and the order and 
places in which they were written ; to which is added, a Discourse on the Evangelical History, 
from the Interment to the Ascension of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


By TnoM as Townson, D. D. late Archdeacon of Richmond. Fourth edition, edited by 
the Rev. Dr. Elrinoton, 8vo. lOs.fid. 


AN ANALYSIS OF BISHOP BURNET’S EXPOSITION OF THE 

THIRTY.NINE ARTICLES, with Notes. 

By the Rev.Tnos. Nswland, A. M. 12mo, 8s6d. cloth. 

AN ANALYSIS OF BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY 

OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 

By the Rev. Richard Hobart, A. M. Small 8vo. 4s. cloth. 


Stanford's plato. 


PLATO’S APOLOGY OF SOCRATES, CRITO AND PHALDO, 

With the Latin Version of Ficinus, and numerous English Notea 


By the Rev. C. S. Stanford, A. M. 8vo, 10s. 6d. doth. 


M Mere scholarship is the least of Mr. Stan- 
ford's merits ; he possesses a high sense of moral 
beauty, and an intimate familiarity with the maxes 
of metaphysical investigation. It has rarely been 
our fortune to meet a Classical Work so ably 


edited as these dialogues ; they are equally valu- 
able to the Scholar and the Philosopher, and both will 
derive pleasure and profit from Mr. Stanford’s Is. 
hours.”— Athen&um* 


A TRANSLATION of the above. 

By the Rev. C. 8 . Stanford, A. M. 8vo- Os. 6d. doth. 

*' The translation Is executed with spirit and fidelity, | immortality of the soul sre unfolded, without loose 
and we cannot but notice the manner in which the I paraphrase on the one hand, or imitating the scholastic 
metaphysical subtleties of Plato’s arguments for the | mysticism of the original on the other.”— Athonmm. 

GREEK TESTAMENT, (the Gospels and Acts, being the Historical Books,) 

With copious English Notes and a Lexicon. 

By the Rev. E. J. Geoobbgan, Editor of Xenophon, &c. flee. One thick voL 12mo, 7s. fid. bd. 


OVID’S FASTI, 

With very numerous English Notes by the Rev. C. S. Stanford, A.M. 12mo. 5s. 6d. doth. 


LIVY, Books 1 to S, 

With English Notes by Jambs Prbndbvillb, late Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Third Edition, corrected. 12mo, 5s. fid. bound. 


LIVY, Books 4 and 5, 

With English Notes by the same Author. l2mo, 5s. bound. 

SELECT SATIRES OF JUVENAL, 


With a Paraphrase and Notes in English. 

By John Hawkbswobth, LL.D. Head Master of the Feinagiian School, Loxerabourgh. 12m o, 4s. bound. 
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SERMONS 

Published by 

WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. AND COMPANY, 

9 , UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


THE IRISH PULPIT, 

A Collection o# Original Sermons, by Clergymen of the Established Church In Ireland. 
Second Series. 8vo. 10s. 6d. doth. 


Rev- Huoh Whit* ** . 
Dean of Ardagh. 

Rev. H. Woodward. 
Rer. F. B. Woodward. 
Rer. Alexander Roes. 


COIfTRfBUTRD ST 

Rer. H. Hamilton, D.D. 
Rer. Thomas Walker. 
Rer. William Harr. 
Rer. Hrney Magrath. 
Rer. Patrick Poundbn. 


Rer, Hrnrt Brougham. 
Rer. Hans Caulfield. 
Rer. W. K. Tatam. 

Rer. J. C. Lloyd. 


* A most gratifying specimen of the polpit elo- meet with the cordial support of the Establishment, 

euence of the sister Kingdom we hope to see the in this, as well as our sister Country.”— Ckristoan Ro- 

series continued to many Volumes, and that it may membroncer. 


TWENTY SERMONS, 

Preached in St. Mary’s Chapel of Ease. 
BY THE REV. HUGH WHITE, A. M. 
Fifth Edition, 2 vols. small 8ro. 1 Os. fid. doth. 


THE MEDIATOR OF THE NEW COVENANT; 

A Serlea of Sermons on the Sacrificial and Mediatorial Character of the Saviour, as rerealed in the Eplsfle of 

Paul to the Hebrews. 


By the Rer. James Sprncrr Knox, A.M. 

Rector of Maghera, and Vicar. General of the Diocese of Derry. 
In 8ro. 9s. cloth. 


* We hare read this rolnme with great delight— 
The style is elegant, full, simple, and often tender; 
nerer weak or vapid ; figurative without being 
flowery. ” — Church #/ Scotland Magazine* 

** There is no lack of high ability in them, and a rich 


and pleasing strain of pious principle and derotional 
feeling runs through them all. The doctrine is of the 
most sacred and scriptural character, and is brought 
forward in the simplest and dearest manner.”— .Earn. 
burgh Christian Instructor. 


NINE SERMONS 

On the Scriptural Evidence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
Preached in Rostreror Church. 

By the Rer. E. J. Evans, A.M. Vicar of* Kilbroney. In 8ro. 8s. doth. 


THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM; 

A Sermon preaohed at the Visitation of the Diocese of Armagh, on Wednesday, the 23rd September, 184k 
By the Rer. Richard Allott, A.M. Precentor of the Cathedral of Armagh, 
and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge* 6ro. Is. 

A SERMON 

Preached at the Annual Visitation held In the Cathedral of Derry, 9th October, 1634. 

By the Rer. John Hayden, Rector of Lower Cumber. 8ro. Is. <kk 

. A SERMON 

Preached In the Parish Church of Killurin, on the 4th October, 183fi; 

Being the Third Centenary of the Publication of the first Bible in the English Language. 

By the Rer. John Bookbe, A.M. Vicar of Killurin, Diocese of Ferns. 8ro. Is. fid. sewed. 

THE DUTIES MORE IMMEDIATELY CONNECTED WITH THE 

PRESENT CRISIS; 

A Sermon preached In the Cathedral Church of Londonderry, on 29th September, 1836, at the Triennial 
Visitation of His Grace the Lord Primate, 

By James Smith, A.M. Rector of Camus juxta Mourne. 8ro. Is. sewed. 
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. TRINITY COLLEGE. 

T HIS is to give NOTICE, that the Registrar of the University 

will attend in bis Chambers, No. 4, College, every Tuesday and Friday, during the 
month of October, from Eleven o’clock to One, in order to receive payments due by the 
Electors of said University, pursuant to Act of Parliament. In default of which payment, 
their names will be removed from the University Books, hnd their right of voting cease. 

JOSEPH H. SINGER, 

September, 1896. University Registrar. 


TO THE UNIVERSITY ELECTORS. 

N OTICE is hereby given, that Masters and Ex-Scholars, having 

their names on the University Books, and not being in arrear, may compound for all 
future annual payments, by paying the Sum of Five Pounds to the University Registrar. 


May, 1836. 


J. H. SINGER, 
University Registrar. 


A Year's Payment is due on the First of October. 


WORKS BY MRS. HEMANS. 

NATIONAL LYRICS AND SONGS FOR MUSIC. 


Containing one hundred and twelve pieces, and among others the following ; 

Songs op a Guardian Spirit. Songs por Summer Hours. Miscellaneous Poems, 
Songs op Spain. Songs op Captivity. etc. 


A New Edition, with a Life of the Author. By William Arcbbr Butler, Esq. In a beautiful pocket 

Volume, 4s 6d. silk. 

A Larger Edition may also be had, uniform with Mrs. Hemans' other works, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


" We have derived great delight from the perusal of 
this Volume. ” — Sheffield Iris. 

'* We conld point out many poems which have pro- 
ceeded from her gifted pen, which have few equals in 
the lyrical poetry of England. The present volume 
contains many such pieces.” — Edinburgh Evening 
Poet. 

'• In this delightful volume are collected the many 


beautiful ballads and other poetical pieces which have 
lately enriched the pages of our principal periodicals; 
some of them are exquisitely beautiful.”— Brighton 
Gazelle. 

” It fully equals her former productions, and still 
further exalts her rb one of the foremost, or rather, 
the foremost poetess of the day.”— Edinburg A Weekly 
Chronicle. 


HYMNS FOR CHILDHOOD. 

24mo, 2s. 6d. cloth lettered, or 3s. silk. 

'* The book itself is a very pretty book ; and what I rate elegance,) to all who have the young under their 
is much more important, the contents, both in feeling charge.”— Scotsman. 

and expression, worthy of the highly gifted author.” I “ We have been much delighted with the perusal of 
-—Literary Gazette. I ibis elegant little volume.”— Edinburgh Weekly Chre- 

“ We cordially recommend this small volume, (which wide. 

Messrs. Curry and Co. have got up in a style of first- I 

Dublin: Printed for William Curry, Jon. and Co. 9, Upper Saekville-street ; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. London; Fraser and Co. Edinburgh. Sold by all Booksellers. 


M« BLACKER’S AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS. 


i. 

AN ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT TO BE MADE IN THE 

CULTIVATION OF SMALL FARMS, 

By the introduction of Green Crops and House-Feeding the Stock thereon. 8vo. One Shilling, sewed. 

II. 

A PRIZE ESSAY, 

Addressed to the Agricultural Committee of the Royal Dublin Society, 

On the Management of sanded Property, the Consolidation of Small Farms, Employment of the Poor, icc. 9te. 

8vo, One Shilling, sewed. 

III. 

THE CLAIM OF THE LANDED INTEREST TO LEGISLATIVE 

PROTECTION, 


Founded on a Review of the Manner in which the Manufacturing, Commercial, and Agricultural Classes 
contribute to the National Wealth and Prosperity, and a Practical Mode of Relief pointed out. 
Addressed to the Central Agricultural Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

6vo. fis. fld. 


" We consider his book a very useful addition to our 
store of statistical and economical information, and we 
Imve no hesitation in saying that he has made out a 
nse for the landed interest of Ireland, which deserves 
the deepest attention of the legislature . ’ ’ — Dublin 
Evening Mail. 

'* The work which we hare thus hastily introduced 


to the notice of our readers, is replete with valuable 
information, conveyed in a spirit of the strictest im- 
partiality, and distinguished throughout by a train of 
solid, philosophical, and not unfrequently original 
thought. It is a book which every landed proprietor 
ought carefully to study . ” — Belfast News Letter. 


Dublin : William Curry, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper Sackville Street. 
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Just published, 8vo. price 6s. 6d. 

T he harmony of phrenology with 

SCRIPTURE, shown in a refutation of the philosophical errors contained 
in Mr. Combe's “ Constitution or Man.” By William Scott, Esq. 

Edinburgh: Fraser and Co. ; London: Smith, Elder and Co. ; Dublin: 
William Curry, Jun. and Co. ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published, 4s. 6d. cloth boards, 

T HE CHURCH IN THE ARMY. Second Edition. 

ThiB Volume contains examples of the triumphs of Divine Grace in the 
British Army and Navy. 

“ The interest excited by some of the narratives is of the moat intense kind ; 
and we doubt not the work will soon find its way, not only into every cabin and 
every mess-room, but into the bands of all who take an interest in the progress of 
the Gospel.” — Edinburgh Christian Instructor , 

Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; James Duncan, London ; and W. Curry, 
and Co. Dublin. 


ANSTER’S FAUST. 


Just published in post 8vo. price 14s. 

F AUSTUS; A DRAMATIC MYSTERY. From 

GOETHE. With Notes.* By John Anbter, Esq. LL.D. Barrister 
at Law. 

•* Incomparably the finest version of Goethe’s great poem.” — Examiner , 

“ The genius, the fire, the characteristic tone of Goethe we find here, and here 
alone, transfused into our native tongue.” — Edinburgh Review, 

• ** The Notes alone that conclude the book ought to sell it. They are curious , 
learned , and amusing. Of the metrical translations that we have seen, (and we 
believe that we have seen them all,) we do not know any more likely to become 
the Standard English Faust than this.” — Metropolitan, 

London : Longman, Rees, and Co. Paternoster- Row. 


WESTMORLAND STREET. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LINEN DRAPERY, MUSLIN, 
AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE. 

S AMUEL OLDHAM most respectfully takes leave to 

announce the arrival of his New Stock for the present season, consisting of 
a splendid assortment of French and British Merinos , Foreign Shawls, and 
London Printed Chintz Dresses » 

In the House Furnishing Department he is largely supplied with Damask and 
plain Moreens , and Chintz Furniture Calicoes of the newest designs. Blankets 
of all sizes and qualities ; Welsh and Lancashire Flannels ; Marseilles Quilts, Sic, 
The entire of his stock is marked at that moderate scale of profit which has 
insured to his present establishment the most distinguished patronage. 

Dublin, September 9l, 1686. 
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Just published, in 12mo cloth, with a Map and Engravings, price 6s. 

T WO MONTHS AT KILKEE, a watering place in the 

County Clare, near the mouth of the SHANNON; with an account of 
a VOYAGE DOWN THAT RIVER, from LIMERICK to KILRUSH, 
and sketches of objects of interest in the neighbourhood, which will serve as a 
guide to the coast scenery. By Mary John Knott. 

Dublin : William Curry, Jun. and Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
London ; Fraser and Co. Edinburgh ; and all other Booksellers. 


TO MERCHANTS, BANKERS, &c. 

Just Published, price 6s., the Second Edition of 

T ables for the calculation of in- 
terest, at one-half, one, two, two and one-half, three, three and one- 
half, four, five, and six per cent. By John Gilmer. 

Belfast: Simms and M'Intire; London: Longman and Co.; Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black ; Glasgow t David Robertson ; and Dublin : John 
Cumming, and William Curry, Jun., and Co. 

The very flattering reception which the the First Edition of this Work has 
experienced, and its adoption by some of the most eminent Banking Houses in the 
Kingdom, form its best recommendation. It contains, within a small compass, all 
the matter comprised in the largest Tables of Interest before the Public, and by a 
method the most simple, presents at one view the interest due upon any Cash 
Account, Account Current, Bill or Receipt. Tables are prefixed explanatory of 
the principles upon which the Work is Arranged. 


PIANO-FORTE, HARP, AND MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 


MARCUS MOSES, 

No. 4, WESTMORELAND-STREET, 

(Near the Bank,) 

B EGS respectfully to announce the arrival of a large supply 
of Broadwood and Son,' NEW PATENT GRAND SQUARE 
PIANO- FORTES, extra size, in Ocean-wood and Mahogany, with cylinder 
fronts, &c., much superior in quality to their former manufacture. His Ware- 
rooms are likewise amply stocked with every other class of Piano-forte recently 
made by the same eminent Firm, as well as by those approved makers, Collard, 
and Collard, and Tomkison, comprising Grand, Semi-Grand, Cabinet, 
Cottage, and Grand, Square Piano-fortes, of the very latest construction. 

* # * Old Instruments taken in Exchange. 

A numerous selection of Double and Single-action Harps, by Erard and others. 
Panormo's, and the best Foreign Guitars. 

Harp, Guitar, and Violin Strings, Roman and English, of the best quality. 

A weekly supply of new London Publications. 

PIANO-FORTES, HARPS, &c., Lent on Hire in Town and Country. 
Covered Spring Caravans for the removal of Instruments. 
PIANO-FORTES, HARPS, &c., carefully Tuned and Repaired, &c. 
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NEW GLOVE, HOSIERY, 6t FANCY SILK 

WAREHOUSE, 

No. 98, GRAFTON STREET, 

( Within two door 9 of Exchequer Street J, 

REMOVED FROM NO. 87. 


OLIVER CARLETON, PROPRIETOR, 


SHIRT MAKER, HOSIER, AND GLOVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF MILITARY AND DRESS STOCKS. 


R ESPECTFULLY intimates that he is now supplied with 

an Extensive Assortment of the following Goods : — 


GLOVES. 

Gentlemen's Doe-skin ; Fawn-skin ; Buck-skin ; Paris- Kid ; Dundee ; Cork ; 
Ballygauly; Berlin; York Tan ; Angola; Dog-skin; Military; Wedding. 

Ladies' French Kid ; Limerick ; Dundee ; Cork ; Lace ; Thread ; Silk ; Cash- 
mere ; Chamois ; Mitts ; Fawn ; Doe ; and Buck-skin. 

Gentlemen's Dress Kid, 18s. per dozen. Military Gloves, 2s. 6d. per pair. 
Children’s Gloves of all kinds. 

HOSIERY. 

Gentlemen's Silk ; Rockspun ; Economy ; Sandal Lace ; Gauze ; Balbriegan ; 
Fancy Half Hose ; Lambs- wool ; Merino ; Worsted ; Cotton ; Shetland ; 
Drawers and Vests in ChamoiB ; Lambs- wool ; Merino ; Flannel ; and Cotton ; 
Cotton Caps. 

Ladies' Silk ; Sandal Lace ; Economy ; Rock-spun ; Balbriggan ; Merino ; 
Wool ; and Cotton ; Open Worked ; Cashmere ; Mohair ; Fancy Worsted. 

CRAVATS. 

Black Silk ; Brussels ; Bandana ; Tabinet . French Silk ; Cashmere ; Genoa 
Scarfs; white Muslin; Satin; Madras; Printed Muslin. 

STOCKS. 

Military; Dress; Paris Falls; Onera Ties; Russsll Tie; Cashmere; Satin; 
Lasting ; Kid Fancy Scarf Stocks ; King's Pattern ; Marseilles ; Court Dress. 

SHIRTS, 

Ready , or made to Order . 

Linen ; Dowlas ; Scotch Holland ; Long Cloth Linen Fronts ; Fancy Striped ; 
Night Shirts ; Linen Shirt Fronts ; Cambric and Lawn ditto ; Shirt Collars. 

Long Cloth Shirts, Linen Fronts, 3s. 6d. Superfine ditto, 5s. 6d. Good 
Night Shirts, 2s. 6d. 

SILK POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 

India ; English ; Bandanas ; French Silk ; Rockspun ; French Cambrick ; 
Lawn ; Muslin ; Dress ; China Silk. 

SUSPENDERS. 

French; Silk; Doe-skin; Calf-skin; Silk Webb; Indian Rubber; Cotton 
and Woollen Webb. 

PERFUMERY. 

From Smyth; Hendrie Lowe; Rigge and Brochbank ; Delcroix ; Gattie; 
Price and Goenell. Oils, Essences, Pomade, Windsor, and Fancy Soaps , Ge- 
nuine Eau de Cologne. 

BRUSHES. 

Hair ; Nail ; Tooth ; Shaving ; Cloth ; Comb ; Ivory Combs ; Rack Combs. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Silk and Gingham Umbrellas ; Parasols ; Carpet Bags ; Travelling Shawls ; 
Gentlemen's Fur Collars; Silk Night Caps; Hunting Belts fron 2s. 6d. Adcock's 
Patent Elastic ditto; Indian Rubber ditto; Silk Purses; Spring Garters; Watch 
Guards; Cravat Stiffners; Pully and Indian Rubber Suspender Fronts; Shirt 
Studs; Watch Ribbons; French Slippers. 

Macintosh & Co's Indian Rubber Waterproof Cloaks ; Coats ; Capes ; Shooting 
Frocks ; Kangaroo Capes; Capes mith Wings ; Roquelaures ; Ladies' Cloaks ; Air 
Cushions ; Overalls, &c. in Lama Cloth and Real Camlet. 
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DUBLIN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


T HIS JOURNAL is published every second month, and 

contains the latest discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, and the Collateral Sci- 
ences Twenty-eight numbers have already appeared. The original articles are 
always of great practical value, being contributed either by the most eminent prac- 
titioners of Dublin, and the provincial towns of Ireland, or by distinguished writers 
in England, Scotland, and the Continent. # ~ 

This Journal has a most extensive circulation m France, Italy, Germany, Den- 
mark Norway, &c. &c. ; and no British periodical is more frequently quoted by 
continental writers generally. In American publications it forms a standard book 
ot reference. The next number will be published on the 1st of November. 

Hodges and Smith, 21, College-Green. 


FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES OF CHEAP SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS. 

GRANT AND BOLTON, 

BOOKSELLERS, NO. 4, DAME STREET, DUBLIN, 

Have recently published 

A CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SECOND-HAND 

BOOKS ; comprising Divinity, English, Irish, and Scotch History, Greek 
and Latin Classics, including several rare and curious editions; Voyages, Travels, 
Antiquities, &c. &c. at unusually low prices. Amongst the most prominent art 

th *Dodllev i » g AnnuM Register, 75 vols. ; Blackwood's Magazine, 84 vols. ; Quar- 
terlv Review, 49 vols. ; Retrospective Review, 14 vols. ; Monthly Review, 104 
to\1 • New Monthly Magazine, 33 vols, ; Westminster Review ; Beauties of 
England and Wales, 26 vols. large paper ; Hume and Smollett’s, Lingard, Rapin, 
Goldsmith, and Henry’s Histories of England; Gibbon, Hooke, and Creviers 
Histories of Rome; Mitford and Gillies’s Histones of Greece, &c. &c.; Lodges 
Portraits, large and small paper; Clarke's Trarels, 6 vols. 4to. ; Pococks 
Travels, 2 vols. folio ; Cook’s Voyages, 8 vols. 4to. and plates folio ; Humboldts 
Travels. 7 vols. 8vo. ; Churchill’s Voyages and Travels, 6 vols. folio. The 
works of Locke, Bacon, Swift, Pope, Marvel, Roliin, Lord Orford, Sir William 
Jones &c. &c. ; Histories of Ireland, by Leland, Cox, Keating, Taaffe, Gordon, 
O’Driscol, &c. &c. ; Ware’s Antiquities, 2 vols. folio; Carte’s Duke of Ormond, 
8 vols. folio; O’Connor (C.) Rerum Hibemicarum Scriptores Veteres, 4 vols. 
quarto, very rare; Vallancey’s Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, 6 vols. 8vo. ; 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 13 vols. 4to; Lodges Irish Peerage, 
^ vols ?7e works of SL Augustine, li vols.; St. Bernard 2 vols ^ 
vols. Isidore, Clement, Origen, 3 vols. &c. &c. ; Eusebius Eccles. H»ty. 3j oU * < ► 
Dupin’s Eccles. Histy. 3 vols. ; the works of Samuel Clarke, 4 vols. folio , N. 
Lardner, 10 vols. ; Baxter, 23 vols. ; Bishop Reynolds, 6 vols. ; Waterland, 1 2 
vols * Massillon, 13 vols. ; Fenelon, 10 vols. The Commentaries of Patrick 
Louth, and Whitby, 6 vols.; Adam Clarke, 6 vols. ; Bishop Mant, Rev. 1 homas 
Scott, 6 vols. &c. &c.; L’Enfant’s History of the Councils; Valpys Delphm 
Classics, 185 vols. large paper— Me cheapest copy ever offered for sale ; Uni versal 
History, Ancient and Modern, 60 vols. 8vo. ; Lord Somer’s collection of Scarce 
Tracts 13 vols. 4to. Gobi Lexicon Arabico Latmura, folio; Alcorauus Arab, 
et Lat. folio.; Houbigant’s Hebrew and Latin Bible, 4 vols. folio ; btephnni 
Thesaurus Lingua Grecee, 7 vols. folio; Heyne’s Virgil, 6 vols. ; Brot.ers Tacitus, 
4 vols. 4to. ; Olivet’s Cicero, 9 vols. 4to. ; Cntici Sacn, 10 vols. folio, Bajles 

Diet. 4 vols. folio, &c. &e. r t i 

The full value given for libraries, or smaller collections ol books. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. — NO. VII. 
JAMES. EARL OF CHARLEMONT. PART I. 


The excellent nobleman, whose life 
we now propose to present to our 
readers, has very peculiar claims upon 
the biographer of Irish worthies. He 
was more distinguished by his worth 
than by his talents, by his taste, than 
by his genius ; and was placed by cir- 
cumstances in a position in which, with 
abilities of no very uncommon kind, 
he was enabled to act a very distin- 
guished part upon the stage of public 
aflairs in Ireland. 

James, Earl of Cbarlemont, was 
descended from the ancient family of 
Caulfield, which appears, Mr. Hardy 
observes, to have been settled in Ox- 
fordshire many centuries previously to 
the reign of Elizabeth. Sir Toby dis- 
tinguished himself, towards the close 
of that reign, by deeds of arms in the 
low countnes ; and, in the succeeding 
reign, came to Ireland, where, for his 
notable services, he was created Baron 
of Charlemont, on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, 1620. The settlements and the 
confiscations which took place about 
that period, enabled him to acquire 
ample grants of land in Armagh and 
elsewhere ; and the new Baron must 
be considered one of the numerous 
English proprietors, whose possessions 
were conferred upon them tor the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the wise 
policy of the sagacious Monarch whose 
reign was chiefly signalized by his 
measures for the pacification of Ire- 
land. 

That these measures were, in many 
instances, arbitrary and tyrannical, to 
a degree that would now provoke loud 
and indignant reclamation, must be 
Vol. VIII. 


admitted even by those who may fairly 
contend that they were not, by any 
means, uncongenial with the spirit of 
an age when prerogative notions ran 
very high, nor altogether without a 
justification in the peculiar circum- 
stances of this country. But, that they 
were admirably calculated, in the long 
run, to settle and tranquillize it ; 
and that they actually have, on more 
occasions than one, served to main- 
tain British influence, when it must 
have been otherwise overthrown, will 
scarcely be denied by any who be- 
stow a calm attention upon the state 
of Ulster, as compared with the 
other provinces, and the various in- 
stances in which the British colonists 
constituted the only body upon whom 
the British government could securely 
rely for defeating the machinations of 
rebellion, and confounding the devices 
of foreign or domestic treason. Ireland 
was, in feet, regarded by foreign powers 
as the most vulnerable point of the 
British dominions, while it was ha- 
rassed by the feuds of conflicting bar- 
barians ; and the hostility which the 
bulk of the people evinced to the prin- 
ciples of the reformation, which had 
never been presented to them but 
under an aspect calculated to provoke 
not merely a sectarian but a national 
antipathy, gave a foreign ecclesiastical 
potentate such a controlling influence 
over the religious feelings of the bulk 
of the population, as enabled him, at 
will, to disturb the repose of the em- 
pire. It was to guard against the 
dangers arising from these various 
causes that James adopted the prudent 

2c 
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policy of garrisoning the country with 
a colony of English 9ettlers, whose su- 
perior civilization might serve to im- 
prove the habits of the native inha- 
bitants, while their interests, as well as 
their religious and political principles 
were an effectual guarantee for the 
maintenance of British connexion. 
And the family of the Caulfields, from 
whom the subject of the present sketch 
was descended, long continued to merit 
the approbation of the English govern- 
ment, by the steady fidelity with which, 
in the worst of times, they persevered 
in their allegiance. 

William, the fifth baron, was created 
a viscount in 1665. He was known 
by the venerable epithet of the good 
Lord Charlemont ; a title of which he 
might well be more proud than of his 
augmented honours, as it was not confer- 
red upon him because of any contrast be- 
tween him and a predecessor, who might 
have been called the bad Lord Charle- 
mont, hut was the spontaneous tribute 
of a grateful people, who were desirous 
of thus affectionately marking their 
sense of the generous amiability of his 
nature. James, of whom we now 
write, w r as the second sgn of the third 
Viscount Charlemont, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Francis Bernard, of Castle 
Bernard, in the county of Cork. He 
was bom on the 18th of August, 17*28; 
and, his eldest brother, William, having 
died young, he .mcceeded to the family 
honours, upon the death of his father, 
iu 1734, at the early age of six years. 

It does not appear that he ever 
enjoyed the advantages of a public 
school ; but he was liberally supplied 
with careful and competent preceptors. 
The Rev. Mr. Skelton, an able and a 
pious clergyman, who has left behind 
him sermons which entitle him to no 
mean place amongst the orthodox di- 
vines of the church of England, was 
his first instructor, and if the young 
nobleman was notby him, made minutely 
acquainted with the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, he was at least imbued with a 
respect for religion which never left 
him in after life. Skelton was suc- 
ceeded in his office by others, who 
contributed their full share to the de- 
velopment of his youthful powers ; but 
by far the most efficient of these was 
Mr. Murphy, the editor of that edition 
of ]Lucian which was in our day, and, 
we believe, still is, part of the entrance 


course for our University. We have a 
lively remembrance of the sly gravity 
of the editor, who enjoyed as well as 
understood his author well ; and if the 
doctrine of a metempsychosis were ge- 
nerally received, could have readily 
believed that the soul of Lucian had 
assed into the body of the amiable 
umorist who presented this amusing 
edition of his dialogues to the world. 
He was induced to take up his resi- 
dence in the family of Lord Charles 
moot, whose progress in classical learn- 
ing was greatly aided by his assiduous 
attention, and who studied under him 
with an intensity which is said to have 
impaired his sight. Mr. Murphy, 
afterwards accompanied him upon his 
travels, where he was well qualified 
to appreciate the works of art, and the 
objects of classical interest which came 
iu his way ; and his noble pupil, who 
must have derived much advantage as 
well from his taste as from his know- 
ledge, never ceased to speak of him, 
and to feel towards him, with unmixed 
generosity and affection. 

Lord Charlemont set out upon his 
travels in the autumn of 1746, and 
was a witness in Holland of the revo- 
lution which terminated in the estab- 
lishment of the Prince of Orange as 
stadtholder. He then passed some time 
in the English camp, where he was re- 
ceived with much attention by William, 
Duke of Cumberland ; but, as improve- 
ment, and not amusement, was his lead- 
ing object, he had the good sense and 
firmness speedily to betake himself from 
this scene of military festivity and pomp, 
and to go directly to the academy at 
Turfn, where he passed a whole year, 
occasionally making excursions into 
other parts of Italy. He here be- 
came acquainted with some distin- 
guished political and literary charac- 
ters, with whom he afterwards main- 
tained a friendly correspondence. The 
Marquis St. Germain, afterwards am- 
bassador to France, was his particular 
friend, as w as also the Compe Perron ; 
but the individual by whose notice he 
was most flattered, was David Hume, 
the celebrated historian. This dis- 
tinguished man was greatly taken by 
the frankness and cordiality of the 
young nobleman, and the ardent thirst 
of knowledge which he displayed, while 
so many born to rank and affluence, 
were wasting time, and health, and 
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money, in idle and frivolous dissipation. 
Hume, accordingly, was desirous of 
inspiring him with the sentiments and 
opinions which he himself entertained, 
and might, unfortunately, have suc- 
ceeded, had not his young friend been 
strongly fortified, both in head and 
heart, against the insidious assaults of 
infidelity. But his own account of the 
matter is so interesting, that it would 
be injustice both to him and Mr. Hume 
not to present it in his own words : 

« The celebrated David Hume, whose 
character is so deservedly high in the 
literary world, and whose works, both as 
a philosopher and as an historian, are so 
wonderfully replete with genius and enter- 
tainment, was, when I was at Turin, 
secretary to Sir John Sinclair, plenipo- 
tentiary from the court of Great Britain 
to his Sardinian majesty. He had then 
lately published those philosophical essays 
which have done so much mischief to 
mankind, by contributing to loosen the 
sacred bonds by which alone man can be 
restrained from rushing to his own de- 
struction, and which are so intimately 
necessary to our nature, that a propensity 
to be bound by them was apparently in- 
stilled into the human mind, by the all- 
wise Creator, as a balance against those 
passions which, though perhaps necessary 
as incitements to activity, must, without 
such control, inevitably have hurried us 
to our ruin. The w’orld, however, un- 
conscious of its danger, had greedily 
swallowed the bait ; the essays were re- 
ceived with applause, read with delight, 
and their admired author was alrendy, by 
public opinion, placed at the head of the 
dangerous school of sceptic philosophy. 

“ With this extraordinary man I was 
intimately acquainted. He had kindly 
distinguished me from among a number 
of young men, who were then at the 
academy, and appeared so warmly at- 
tached to me, that it was apparent he not 
only intended to honour me with his 
friendship, but to bestow on me what 
was, in his opinion, the first of all favours 
and benefits, by making me his convert 
and disciple. 

“ Nature, I believe, never formed any 
man more unlike his real character than 
David Hume. The powers of physi- 
ognomy were baffled by his countenance ; 
neither could the most skilful in that 
science, pretend to discover the smallest 
trace of the faculties of his mind, in the 
unmeaning features of his visage. His 


face was broad and fat, his month wide, 
and without any other expression than 
that of imbecility. His eyes vacant and 
spiritless, and the corpu’eace of hie whole 
person was far better fitted to communi- 
cate the idea of a turtle-eating alderman, 
than of a refined philosopher. His speech, 
in English, was rendered ridiculous by 
the broadest Scotch accent, and his 
French was, if possible, still more laugh- 
able; so that wisdom, most certainly, 
never disguised herself before in so un- 
couth a garb. Though now near fifty 
years old, he was healthy and strong; 
but his health and strength, far from being 
advantageous to bis figure, instead of 
manly comeliness, had only the appearance 
of rusticity. His wearing an uniform 
added greatly to his natural awkward- 
ness, for he wore it like a grocer of the 
trained bands. Sinclair was a lieutenant, 
neral, and wa9 sent to the courts of 
ienna and Turin, as a military envoy, 
to see that their quota of troops was fur- 
nished by the Austrians and Piedmon- 
tese. It was, therefore, thought neces- 
sary that his secretary should appear to 
be an officer, and Hume was accordingly 
disguised iu scarlet. 

“ Having thus given an account of 
his exterior, it is but fair that I should 
state my good opinion of his character. 
Of all the philosophers of his sect, none, 
I believe, ever joined more real benevo- 
lence to its mischievous principles than 
my friend Hume. His love to mankind 
was universal and vehement ; and there 
was no service he would not cheerfully 
have done to his fellow creatures, except- 
ing only that of suffering them to. save 
their souls in theiT own way. He was 
tender-hearted, friendly, and charitable in 
the extreme, as will appear from a fact, 
which I have from good authority. When 
a member of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and in great want of money, hav- 
ing little or no paternal fortune, and the 
collegiate stipend being very inconsider- 
able, he had procured, through the in- 
terest of some friend, an office in the 
university, which was worth about forty 
pounds a-year. On the day when he 
had received this good news, and just 
when he had got into his possession the 
patent, or grant entitling him to his 
office, he was visited by his friend Black- 
lock, the poet, who is much better known 
by his poverty and blindness, than by his 
genius. This poor man began a long 
descant on his misery, bewailing his want 
of sight, his large family of children, and 
his utter inability to provide for them, or 
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-even to procure for them the necessaries 
•of life. Hume, unable to bear hie com* 
plaints, and destitute of money to assist 
him, ran instantly to his desk, took out 
-the grant, and presented it to his miser- 
able friend, who received it with exulta- 
tion, and whose name was soon after, by 
Hume’s interest, inserted instead of his 
•own. After such a relation, it is need- 
less that 1 should say any more of his 
■genuine philanthropy, and generous be- 
neficence ; but the difficulty will now 
occur, how a man, endowed with such 
qualities, could possibly consent to become 
the agent of so much mischief, as un- 
doubtedly has been done to mankind by 
his writings ; and this difficulty can only 
be solved by having recourse to that uni- 
versal passion, which has, 1 fear, a much 
more general influence over all our 
•actions than we are willing to confess. 
Pride, or vanity, joined to a sceptical 
turn of mind, and to an education which, 
though learned, rather sipped knowledge 
than drank it, was, probably, the ultimate 
cause of this singular phenomenon ; and 
the desire of being placed at the head of 
a sect, whose tenets controverted and 
contradicted all received opinions, was 
too strong to be resisted by a man, -whose 
genius enabled him to find plausible argu- 
ments, sufficient to persuade both him- 
self and many othere, that his own opi- 
nions were true. A philosophical knight- 
errant was the dragon he had vowed to 
vanquish, and he was careless, or thought- 
less, of the consequences which might 
ensue from the achievement of the adven- 
ture to which he had pledged himself. 
He once professed himself the admirer of 
ji young, most beautiful, and accomplished 
lady, at Turin, who only laughed at his 
passion. One day he. addressed her in the 
usual common-place strain, that he was 
abimi , aueanti. * Oh / pour an6anti,’ re- 
plied the lady, « ce n’est cn effet qu * une 
operation trfa natureUe de vdtre Sy&timc .' ” 
Hume will be mentioned afterwards in 
.the course of these memoirs, as Lord 
Charlemont often met him in England, 
and always preserved an intimacy with 
him.” 

On the 27th of October, 1743, he 
}eft Turin, on his way to Rome, by 
Bolougne. He spent the winter in 
Rome and Naples, and in the subse- 
quent April sailed from Leghorn, on a 
voyage to Constantinople and the East. 
The companions of his voyage were, 
Mr. Francis Pierpont Burton (after- 
wards Lord Conyngham,) Mr. Scott, 


Mr. Dalton, and Mr. Murphy. On 
the 6th of May, 1749, he thus writes : 

“ We approached the city of Messina, 
having securely passed the poetical dan- 
gers of Scylla and Charybdis. We were 
exceedingly struck with the beauty and 
magnificence of this city, when viewed 
from the sea. The sun was newly risen, 
and richly illuminated a splendid theatre 
of palaces, occupying the space of a full 
mile, which is regularly built round one- 
half of that beautiful and extensive bason 
of clear and unruffled water, which forms 
a harbour at all times commodious and 
safe. Between the magnificent crescent, 
or semicircle, and the water, is a level 
space, at least one hundred feet in breadth, 
bounded on one side by the buildings, and 
on the other, by a handsome parapet of 
hewn stone, opening regularly into several 
wharfs for the convenience of landing. 
The palaces are all exactly similar, and 
the governor’s palace, a building of con- 
siderable extent and grandeur, stands 
alone at one extremity. The entrance 
into the city, which extends itself behind 
this superb quay, is through noble and 
spaciouB arches, placed at proper and re- 
gular intervals, and forming a most strik- 
ing part of the general plan. Opposite 
to the quay, and near the entrance into 
the port, stands the citadel, a fortress of 
considerable strength, and massive mag- 
nificence, which with the castle of St. 
Salvadore, another strong fortification m 
view, adds greatly to the beauty of the 
prospect. 

“ A boat was now sent alongside of our 
ship to inform us, that till we had passed 
a proper examination by the officers of 
health, appointed for that purpose, we 
must not enter the city ; and a naked and 
uninhabited part of the beach, at a con- 
siderable distance, was pointed out to us, 
where alone we could be permitted td 
land. In obedience to these directions, 
getting into our boats, we rowed on shore, 
and here we were detained above three 
hours, before any one came near us. At 
length the officers approached, keeping 
however, a due distance, and examined us 
respecting the port from whence we had 
taken our departure, which being found 
to be Leghorn, a place perfectly unsus- 
pected of contagion, they began to be a 
little more familiar. Our bills of health 
were now produced, and found to be per- 
fect, and we were desired to enter a sort 
of house, or square cottage, erected for 
the purpose of further examination. As 
soon as we had all crowded into this 
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wretched inclosure, a bar of wood was 
pot across the door, at about three feet 
in height from the floor, and we were 
ordered to shew our health and agility by 
leaping over this bar — a feat which was 
easily and merrily performed by all of us, 
Burton only excepted, whose corpulent 
unwieldiness was ill-adapted to the exer- 
cise of leaping, and had well-nigh pre- 
vented his getting praiick. After several 
ineffectual trials, and some oaths, bis 
efforts were, at length, attended with suc- 
cess, and we now proceeded to the last 
probation, being ordered to strike our- 
selves violently on our groins, and on the 
insertion of our shoulders, being the parts 
of the body which are liable to pestilential 
tumours. Here also my friend Burton 
was not a little embarrassed ; for, though 
perfectly free from the plague, and, at 
that time, from any other disorder, his 
groin was by no means in a situation to 
bear any rough treatment 

“ Such was our whimsical probation, 
which, as may easily be imagined, afforded 
us no small entertainment But our 
merriment was of short duration, giving 
way, as soon as we had entered the city, 
to ideas of a nature opposite indeed. 
Here every thing we saw induced us not 
only to excuse, but to applaud that cau- 
tion, which had detained us so long, and 
given us so much trouble. Every ob- 
ject too plainly indicated the miseries 
which had been lately felt This noble 
city, not long since one of the finest in 
the world, and the pride of Sicily, was 
now the seat of ruin and desolation! 
Scarcely a passenger in the street where 
grass had covered the pavement ; and the 
Jews that were to be seen, wretches in 
whose pale countenances were clearly to 
be traced sickness, famine, despair, and 
sometimes guilt and violence; the shops 
shut up, and only here and there a miser- 
able stall open for vending some necessary, 
but trifling commodities. The noble 
palaces, heretofore seats of triumph and 
festivity, were now involved in silence 
and desolation, stripped of their inhabi- 
tants, presenting to the saddened mind the 
shocking idea of the final wreck of mortal 
beauty, when the animating soul is fled.*’ 

During this voyage he visited some 
of the Greek islands, Smyrna, and the 
Dardanelles, Tenedos, and other places 
of note, carefully examining every thing 
of interest and curiosity, and procuring 
drawings of the principal reliques of 
Grecian architecture wnich have sur- 
vived the ravages of time, and still 


continue the wonders of the world. 
The temple of Theseus, in particular, 
•truck him as being a chef (fcrucre of 
that noble art. “ It alone,” he observes, 
In his journal, merits a voyage to 
Greece. It Is probable that his lord- 
ship’s mind was imbued, during this 
voyage, with that passionate love of 
the arts, which ever after distinguished 
him through life, and which contri- 
buted not a little to promote their ad- 
vancement in Ireland ; and we cannot 
but wish that such papers as he has 
left behind, illustrative of what he then 
saw and felt, were submitted by his 
descendants to competent revision, and 
resented fully to the public. We now 
now them only by such scraps as 
make it impossible for us not to wish 
to know them more at large ; and the 
influence which he is known to have 
exerted at a subsequent period over 
almost every department or taste in the 
country of his birth, renders every 
thing relating to the early formation of 
his own mind, an object of national 
interest to the people of Ireland. 

In his voyage from Alexandria to 
Athens, he touched at Rhodes, to 
which he afterwards paid a second 
visit ; and it was on his way from this 
place to Malta that he encountered a 
storm of the most terrific kind, of which 
he has left us the following animated 
description : 

“ After a few days of -tolerable, though 
dark and threatening weather, we were 
overtaken, on the 20th of January, by one 
of the most violent hurricanes that ever wae 
known in those seas. The storm, which 
was at south-east, the most dangerous of 
all winds in the Mediterranean, dreaded 
by sailors under the name of Levanter, 
began about noon, and continued all day, 
gradually increasing. Whilst we bad day- 
light to assist, and to comfort us, we put 
ourselves before the wind, and bore away 
with what little sail we could carry. Night 
eame on, and the storm redoubled. Igno- 
rant in what part of the sea we then were, 
for the darkness of the weather bad for 
some days past prevented us from taking 
any observation, we guessed, as in eases of 
this kind we are always prompt to guess, 
the worst, that we were driving up the 
Adriatic, the sea of all others most feared 
by mariners ; and therefore, dreading the 
oonsequence of a lee-shore, destitute of 
harbours, and afraid any longer to leave 
ourselves at the disposal of the wind, we 
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put the helm about, and lay to, under 
our courses double reefed. Now was but 
the beginning of horror. The tempest 
raged with tenfold fury. The gloom of 
night was unnaturally horrid. The scud- 
ding clouds at times divided, affording 
faint and transient gleams of brassy light, 
far more dreadful than the deepest dark- 
ness. The waves rose mountain high; 
and to me, who, supported in the gang- 
way, stood gazing at the magnificent ruin, 
the whole ocean appeared in flames, 
through which the vessel ploughed her 
desperate way, sometimes perched on 
the giddy brow of the stupendous accumu- 
lation, and again plunging precipitate into 
the flaming abyss. The motion was now 
grown so violent, that I could no longer 
support it, and I was unwillingly prepar- 
ing to go down into the cabin, when a 
squall of wind, to the fury of which the 
settled tempest became a calm, laid the 
ship down almost on her side, and broke 
three out of her five main shrouds. The 
cannon broke loose, and, together with all 
our loading, and a great part of the bal- 
last, rushed at once to the lee-side of the 
vessel with such a horrible crash, that the 
■hip seemed to have burst in pieces. If 
the whole globe should, by sudden explo- 
sion, be rent asunder, I question whether 
the shock would be greater to each indi- 
vidual, than what was now felt in our little 
world. Every heart quaked with fear, 
and horror appeared in every countenance. 
Nor, even alter the immediate shock was 
over, did the consequences seem less 
terrible. The ship, weighed down by the 
shifting of her ballast, &c. was unable to 
right herself, and lay, gunwale under 
water, at the mercy of the billows, which 
seemed, every instant, ready to devour her. 
Our captain now. a brave and experienced 
seaman, addressed the sailors in words to 
this effect : < My lads, you see the situa- 
tion to which we are reduced. The vessel 
is old, and not much to be depended on. 
If we should spring our mainmast, she 
would, undoubtedly, go to pieces, and 
that must be the consequence of another 
such squall. I know of no resource, but 
to make fast the buoy rope to the mast- 
head, which, being belayed at the ship's 
ride, may serve as a false shroud, and may 
possibly preserve the mast. I well know 
the difficulty of the attempt. To go aloft 
in such a situation is more than I can ven- 
ture to order. I am an old sailor, and 
fear to attempt it But it is our only 
means of safety, and if there be a fellow 
among you, brave enough* — Here he was 
instantly interrupted by Tom Sillers, (I 


never shall forget his name,) who stood 
next to him. This truly, and I may add 
philosophically, brave fellow, taking from 
his cheek the plug of tobacco, cried out, 
* by G — , master, if we must die, *tis better 
to die by doing something.* His words ac- 
companied his action, he was presently at 
the mast-head — the buoy-rope was made 
fast, and the mast belayed ; and thus, by 
the astonishing bravery and activity of one 
man, that danger, which seemed imminent, 
was at least postponed. Such are British 
sailors ! 

“ We now retired to our beds, dreading 
the wont, yet not without hope ; when, 
after about an hour’s horrid uncertainty, 
the captain entered our cabin, and told us, 
that he feared all was over. That, though 
at sea from his infancy, be had never seen 
such a night. That the ship indeed might 
possibly ride it out; yet, that he would 
recommend it to us to prepare for the 
worst. How this sentence was felt may 
be easily judged. A dead silence ensued, 
which lasted for some minutes, but was 
finally broken by my friend Frank Burton, 
who lay next bed to me. * Well,* ex* 
claimed he, and I fear, with an oath, ‘ this 
is fine indeed ! Here have I been pam- 
pering this great body of mine, for more 
than twenty years, and all to be a prey to 
some cursed shark, and be damned to 
him.* The unexpected oddity of such an 
exclamation at such a time, the profound 
seriousness, and consequent comicalness, 
with which it was uttered, together with 
the character and figure of the man, for 
Frank was a bon vivant, almost as conspi- 
cuous for size and corpulence, as for the 
excellent temper of his mind, were motives 
of mirth too strong to be resisted, and, in 
the midst of our fears, we burst out into a 
loud laugh. Neither let this incident, this 
comic outbreak in our tragedy, appear un- 
natural. Nature and Shakespeare, both 
inform us, that character will prevail in the 
midst of distress. 

“ Our merriment, however, was but of 
short duration ; and now the ship-carpenter 
entered our cabin. This fellow, who was 
an excellent seaman, had been a great 
favourite of our*s, and consequently was 
our friend. < Masters,* said be, * the cap- 
tain has, I find, been with you. But 
never fear — the ship is a tight one — I have 
examined her thoroughly. There is not 
an inch in her carcass with which I am 
unacquainted. She is strong and good. 
There is, indeed, one rotten, plank , and 
that a principal one — let that hold, and we 
are all safe.* This consolation, as may 
easily be guessed, was not exactly fitted to 
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relieve us ; forgetfbl of the strength and 
tightness of the vessel, our minds, as may 
be supposed, ran on the rotten plank. In 
this situation we passed the tedious night ; 
shut up in a noisome and agitated dun- 
geon, the gloom of which was made visible 
by the dim twinkling of a swinging lamp, 
and which had but two much the sem- 
blance of a tomb already prepared for us. 
Scarcely able, with all our strength, to keep 
ourselves in our beds ; and bruised in every 
part of our bodies, by our continued efforts, 
and by the violence of the agitation ; wet 
by the sea-water, which dashed in through 
every crevice, and gave us a melancholy 
foretaste of the final wetting which we ex- 
pected and dreaded ; we seemed cut off 
from all hope but that of a speedy period 
to our lives and tortures ; yet still we 
hoped — the principle of religion was active 
in our souls, and despair fled before it. 
Woe to the wretch who, in such a situa- 
tion, is destitute of this comfort! Our 
prayers were heard : day at length ap- 
peared : the sun arose : the storm abated : 
soon we were able to quit our dungeon. 
The tempest now subsided into a steady 
gale, and no effect remained but that un- 
easy swell — the certain consequence of a 
violent storm. Still, however, our situa- 
tion was disagreeable : our shattered vessel 
still lay with her gunwale close to the 
water’s edge ; and utterly ignorant where 
we were, we knew not what course to 
steer, or where to seek protection. 

** A roan was now sent up to the mast- 
head to discover land ; a second, a third 
went aloft ; still no land was to be seen. 
At length, one cried out from above in a 
voice which seemed to us, indeed, from 
heaven, that he saw land ! The captain 
himself went up, and verified the dis- 
covery. Land there was directly before 
us, and we were hastening towards it; 
gradually it grew more and more 
visible, and we could now discern it from 
the deck ; but what was our joy, when we 
found that this land was the identical 
island of Malta, the end and purpose of 
our voyage. It is impossible to describe 
our feelings : I shall not attempt it. All 
happiness is more or less perfect, as it is 
more or less contrasted by misery; and 
here was a sudden transition from fear to 
hope, from danger to security, from misery 
to joy, from impending death to life I” 

This is, assuredly, the production 
of no ordinary mind, and proves abun- 
dantly that had Lord C. devoted himself 
to composition, there are many depart- 
ments of writing in which ne might 


bave excelled. But his destination 
was, rather to quicken ahd animate 
ethers by his patronage and encourage- 
ment, than to guide them by his ex- 
ample. He forgot personal distinction 
in his desire of national advancement, 
and while he was tenderly solicitous 
for the reputation of others, by whose 
senatorial or literary exertions, the 
weal or the glory of the country might 
Ire promoted, he was comparatively 
indifferent about his own, and seemed, 
indeed, to think, that he was himself 
as nothiug, except as far as he was in- 
strumental in their advancement. 

It was during his passage through 
France that he formed an acquaintance 
with the celebrated Baron Montes- 
quieu, w'hich nothing but a more 
lengthened life on the part of that 
illustrious person prevented ripening 
into perfect friendship. He was trar 
veiling with Mr.(afterwards)Lord Elliot, 
and the manner in which he and the 
Baron became acquainted, we shall 
suffer him to tell in his own words. 

“ Arrived at Bordeaux, our first enquiry 
was concerning the principal object of our 
journey; but how great was our disap- 
pointment, when we found that he had left 
the city, and was gone to reside at a coun- 
try seat, four or five hours distant To 
leave our longing unsatisfied was truly, 
mortifying to us ; and yet what could be 
done ? At length, after a long delibe- 
ration, we determined to strike a bold 
stroke ; and, getting the better of all 
timidity, perhaps propriety, we sat down 
and wrote a joint letter, in which we can- 
didly told the president our reasons for 
visiting Bordeaux, our sad disappoint- 
ment, our eager wishes for the honour of 
his acquaintance, which, as English sub- 
jects, we most particularly desired ; con- 
cluding by begging pardon for our pre- 
sumption, and leave to wait on him at his 
villa. Neither did we languish long for an 
answer ; it quickly arrived, in every respect 
as we would have wished, and consisted of 
modest acknowledgments for the honour 
we did him, assertions of the high esteem 
in which he held our country, and the 
most hearty, and pressing invitation to 
come to him as soon as our occasions 
would permit. The first appointment 
with a favourite mistress could not have 
rendered our night more restless ; and the 
next morning we set out so early that we 
arrived at his villa before he was risem 
The servant shewed us into his library. 
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where the first object of curiosity that pre- 
sented itself was a table, at which he had 
apparently been reading the night before, 
a book lying upon it open, turned down, 
and a lamp extinguished. Eager to know 
the nocturnal studies of this great philo- 
sopher, we immediately flew to the book ; 
it was a volume of Ovid's works, contain- 
ing his elegies, and open at one of the 
most gallant poems of that master of love. 
Before we could overcome our surprise, 
it was greatly increased by the entrance of 
the president, whose appearance and man- 
ner was totally opposite to the idea which 
we had formed to ourselves of him. Instead 
of a grave, austere philosopher, whose 
presence might strike with awe such boys 
as we were, the person who now ad- 
dressed us was a gay, polite, sprightly 
Frenchman ; who, after a thousand gen- 
teel compliments, and a thousand thanks 
for the honour we had done him, desired 
to know whether we would not breakfast, 
and, upon our declining the offer, having 
already eaten at an inn not far from the 
house, ‘ Come then,' says he, * let us walk ; 
the day is fine, and I long to show you my 
villa, as I have endeavoured to form it ac- 
cording to the English taste, and to cul- 
tivate and dress it in the English manner.* 
Following him into the farm, we soon ar- 
rived at the skirts of a beautiful wood, cut 
into walks, and paled round, the entrance 
to which was barricadoed with a moveable 
bar, about three feet high, fastened with a 
padlock. * Come,' said he, searching in 
his pocket, * it is not worth our while to 
wait for the key ; you, I am sure, can leap 
as well as I can, and this bar shall not stop 
me.' So saying, he ran at the bar, and 
fairly Jumped over it, while we followed 
him with amazement, though not without 
delight, to see the philosopher likely to 
become our playfellow. This behaviour 
had exactly the effect which he meant it 
should have. He had observed our 
awkward timidity at his first accosting us, 
and was determined to rid us of it: all 
that awe with which, notwithstanding his 
appearance, his character had inspired us, 
and that consequent bashfulness which it 
must have occasioned, was now taken off ; 
his age and awftil character disappeared ; 
and our conversation was just as free and 
easy as if we had been his equals in years, 
as in every other respectable qualification. 
Our discourse now turned on matters of 
taste and learning. He asked us the ex- 
tent of our travels, and, as I had visited 
the Levant, he fixed himself particularly 
on me, and enquired into several circum- 
stances relative to the countries where 1 
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bad been, in many pf which I had the 
good fortune to satisfy him. He lamented 
his own fate, which had prevented his see- 
ing those curious regions, and descanted 
with great ability on the advantages and 
pleasures of travel. < However,' said he, 

* I, too, have been a traveller, and have 
seen the country in the world which is 
moat worthy our curiosity — I mean Eng- 
land. He then gave us an acoount of his 
abode there, the many civilities he had 
received, and the delight be felt in think- 
ing of the time he bad spent there. 

* However,' continued he, <tnough there 
is no country under heaven which pro- 
duced so many great and shining charac- 
ters as England, it must be confessed, 
that it also produces many singular ones, 
which renders it the more worthy our 
curiosity, and indeed, the more entertain- 
ing. You are, I suppose, too young to 
have known the Luke of Montagu : that 
was one of the most extraordinary charac- 
ters I ever met with ; endowed with the most 
excellent sense, his singularity knew no 
bounds. Only think, at my first acquain- 
tance with him, having invited me to his 
country seat, before 1 had leisure to get 
into any sort of intimacy, he practised on 
me that whimsical trick which undoubtedly 
you have either experienced, or heard of ; 
under the idea of playing the play of an 
introduction of ambassadors, he soused me 
over head and ears into a tub of cold 
water. I thought it odd, to be sure, but 
a traveller, as you well know, must take 
the world as it goes, and, indeed, his great 
goodness to me, and his incomparable 
understanding, far overpaid me for all the 
inconveniences of my ducking. Liberty, 
however, is the glorious cause 1 that it is 
which gives human nature fair play, and 
allows every singularity to show itself, and 
which for one less agreeable oddity it may 
bring to light, gives to the world ten 
thousand great and useful examples.' 

“ With this, and a great deal more con- 
versation, every word of which I would 
wish to remember, we finished our walk, 
and having viewed every part of the villa, 
which was, as he had told us, altogether 
imitated from the English style of garden- 
ing, we returned to the house, were shewn 
into the drawing-room, and were most 
politely received by Madame La Baronne, 
and her daughter. Madame de Mon- 
tesquieu was an heiress of the reformed 
religion, which she still continued to pro- 
fess. She was an elderly woman, and, 
apparently, had never been handsome. 
Mademoiselle was a sprightly, affable, 
good-humoured girl, rather plain, but at 
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the same time, pleasing ; these, with the 
president’s secretary, whom we afterwards 
found to be an Irishman, formed our 
society. The secretary spoke nothing 
but French, and had it been possible that 
Elliot and I, in our private conversation, 
could have uttered any thing to the dis- 
advantage of our hosts, we might have 
been disagreeably trapped by our ignorance 
of his country, but nothing of that kind 
could possibly happen; every thing we 
said was to the praise of the president, and 
the politeness shewn to us by his family. 
Our dinner was plain and plentiful ; and 
when, after having dined, we made an 
offer to depart, the president insisted upon 
our stay; nor did he suffer us to leave 
him for three days, during which time his 
conversation was as sprightly, as instruc- 
tive, and as entertaining as possible. At 
length we took our leave, and returned to 
Bordeaux, whither we were escorted by 
the secretary ; who now, to our great sur- 
prise, spoke English, and declared himself 
my countryman.” 

He afterwards met him in Paris, 
where the sprightly Baron was the 
gayest of the gay. The affable and 
captivating manners of this debonair 
philosopher are thus described by this 
most amiable, but judicious and discri- 
minating observer : 

“ I have frequently met him in company 
-with ladies, and have been as often as- 
tonished at the politeness, the gallantry, 
and sprightliness of his behaviour. In a 
word, the most accomplished, the most 
refined petit-maitre of Paris could not 
have been more amusing, from the liveli- 
ness of his chat, nor could have been more 
inexhaustible in that sort of discourse 
which is best suited to women, than this 
venerable philosopher of seventy years old. 
But at this time we shall not be surprised 
when we reflect, that the profound author 
of L’ Esprit des Loix, was also author of 
the Persian Letters, and of the truly gal- 
lant Temple de Onide. 

“ He had, however, to a great degree, 
though not among women, one quality 
which is not uncommon with abstracted 
men, I mean absence of mind. I re- 
member dining in company with him at 
our ambassador’s, Lord Albemarle, where 
during the time of dinner, being engaged 
in a warm dispute, he gave away to the 
servant, who stood behind him, seven 
clean plates, supposing that he had used 
them all. But this was only in the heat 
of controversy, and when he was actuated 
by that lively and impetuous earnestness, 


to which, though it never carried him be- 
yond the bounds of good breeding, he was 
as liable as any man 1 ever knew. At 
all other times he was perfectly collected, 
nor did he ever seem to think of any thing 
out of the scope of the present conversa- 
tion. 

44 In the course of our conversations, 
Ireland and its interests, have often been 
the topic ; and, upon these occasions, I 
have always found him an advocate for an 
union between that country and England. 

4 Were I an Irishman,' said he, 4 I should 
certainly wish for it ; and, as a general 
lover of liberty, I sincerely desire it ; and 
for this plain reason, that an inferior 
country, connected with one much her 
superior in force, can never be certain of 
the permanent enjoyment of constitutional 
freedom, unless she has, by her represen- 
tatives, a proportional share in the legis- 
lature of the superior kingdom.' 

44 A few days before I left Paris to re- 
turn home, this great man fell sick, and, 
though I did not imagine, from the na- 
ture of his complaint, that it was likely to 
be fatal, I quitted him, however, with the 
utmost regret, and with that sort of fore- 
boding which sometimes precedes mis- 
fortunes. Scarcely was I arrived in 
England, when I received a letter 
from one whom I had desired to send 
me the most particular accounts of him, 
communicating to me the melancholy 
news of his death, and assuring roe, what 
I never doubted, that he had died as he 
lived, like a real philosopher ; and what is 
more, with true Christian resignation. 
What his real sentiments, with regard to 
religion, were, I cannot exactly say. He 
certainly was not a Papist ; but I have no 
reason to believe that he was not a Chris- 
tian : in all our conversations, which were 
perfectly free, I never heard him utter the 
slightest hint, the least word, which savoured 
of profaneness; but, on the contrary, when- 
ever it came in his way to mention Chris- 
tianity, he always spoke of its doctrine and 
of its precepts with the utmost respect and 
reverence ; so that, did I not know that he 
had too much wisdom and goodness to 
wish to depreciate the ruling religion, from 
his general manner of expressing himself, 
I should make no scruple freely to declare 
him a perfect Christian. At his death the 
priests, as usual, tormented him, and he 
bore their exhortations with the greatest 
patience, good humour, and decency ; till 
at length fatigued by their obstinate and 
tiresome pertinacity, he told them that he 
was much obliged for their comfort, but 
that, having now a very short time to live, 
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he wished to have those few minutes to 
himself, as he had lived long enough to 
know how to die. A day or two before 
his death, an unlucky circumstance hap- 
* pened, by which the world has sustained 
an irreparable loss. He had written the 
history of Louis the Eleventh, including 
the transactions of Europe during the very 
important and interesting period of that 
prince’s reign. The work was long and 
laborious, and some, who had seen parts of 
it, have assured me, that it was superior 
eveu to his other writings. Recollecting 
that he had two manuscripts of it, one of 
them perfect, and the other extremely mu- 
tilated, and fearing that this imperfect copy 
might fall into the hands of some ignorant 
and avaricious bookseller, he gave his valet 
de chambre the key of his escrutoir, and 
desired him to burn that manuscript which 
he described to him. The unlucky valet 
burned the fair copy, and led that from 
which it was impossible to print. 

“ There is nothing more uncommon 
than to see, in the same man, the most 
ardent glow of genius, the utmost liveli- 
ness of fancy, united with the highest 
degree of assiduity and of laboriousness. 
The powers of the mind seem in this 
to resemble those of the body. The 
nice and ingenious hand of the oculist 
was never made to heave the sledge, or 
to till the ground. In Montesquieu, 
however, both these talents were emi- 
nently conspicuous. No man ever pos- 
sessed a more lively, a more fanciful ge- 
nius. No man was ever more laborious. 
His * Esprit des Loix’ is, perhaps the re- 
sult of more reading than any treatise 
ever yet composed. M. de Secondat, son 
to the president, has now in his posses, 
sion forty folio volumes in his father's 
hand-writing, which are nothing more 
than the common-place books, from 
whence this admirable work was extract- 
ed. Montesquieu, indeed, seems to have 
possessed the difficult art of contracting 
matter into a small compass, without ren- 
dering it obscure, more perfectly than any 
man who ever wrote. His < Grandeur et 
Decadence des Romains’ is a rare instance 
of this talent ; a book in which there is 
more matter than was ever before cram- 
med together in so small a space. One 
circumstance, with regard to this last- 
mentioned treatise has often struck me, 
as a sort of criterion by which to judge 
of the materialness of a book. The in- 
dex contains nearly as many pages a 9 the 
work itself.” 

But the time came when it was ne- 
cessary for him to think of returning 


home. He had now seen as much of 
the world as most young noblemen at 
his time of life, and had profited as 
much by his converse with the works 
of art, and the men of genius in the 
various countries which he visited, as 
most of those who go abroad to study 
with a view to their future subsistence. 
Having arrived in London, where he re- 
* mained for a short time to enjoy the 
society of some select and distinguished 
friends, he bent his steps towards 
Ireland, where he was no doubt cordi- 
ally received by his happy and ad- 
miring relatives, but where he found 
few of the attractions which rendered 
his sojourn in foreign countries so de- 
lightful. 

Had he placed his summum bontun 
in the pleasures of the chase, or the 
convivialities of the festive board, he 
might have been well contented with 
the society into which he could now 
have access ; or had it been his object 
to trade upon his parliamentary influ- 
ence, and make it subservient to his 
family interest, or his personal con- 
sideration, he might, no doubt, have 
largely profited by the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. 
But his taste was too refined for the 
one, and his heart was too sound for 
the other. From the very first hour 
that he started into public life, this 
virtuous nobleman seems to have 
considered himself as invested with 
wealth and power only for the good of 
his country ; nor could he have been 
called into political being at a period 
when influence and abilities such as 
he possessed might have been more 

» instrumental to the well-being 
ind. 

At his return, in 1 755 , the state of 
the country was such as naturally to 
elicit a different species of patriotism 
from that by which his family had been 
previously distinguished. Formerly it 
had been the otgect of the English 
party, the colonists, to avail themselves 
of the power of England tor the pur- 
pose of keeping down the insurgent 
Irish. The papal influence whs that 
which was chiefly dreaded, and this 
had been completely prostrated by the 
penal laws. The Protestant party 
were enabled to convert the Popish 
party into slaves ; but in so doing, they 
themselves lost almost every vestige of 
constitutional liberty ; and, by the time 
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they could securely behold the Papists 
bumbled in the dust before them, and 
stripped of all political power, they 
began to perceive that they themselves 
were left in possession of but the 
shadow of a parliament, and that, if 
political security had been attained, 
it had been uttained at the expense of 
national independence. 

By a recent enactment, passed in 
the sixth of George the First, the 
power of final jurisdiction was taken 
from the Irish House of Lords. There 
was no mutiny bill to limit the power 
of the army, no habeas corpus act to 
protect the liberty of the subject, no 
independence of judges to secure a 
dignified impartiality in the administra- 
tion of the laws, and, as the members 
of the House of Commons were the 
nominees of some half-dozen great pro- 
prietors, and held their seats during the 
life of the sovereign, there could have 
been, on their part, but little necessity 
for attending to the wants or wishes of 
the people. Nor, even were they so 
disposed, was it in the power of that 
assembly to originate any thing for the 
benefit of Ireland. A power was ex- 
ercised under Poynings* law, not only 
by the Irish, but by the English privy 
council, of suppressing or modifying 
every legislative measure which had 
for its object to effect any alteration in 
the existing laws ; and thus the parlia- 
ment was reduced to something little 
better than a constitutional fiction, in 
which the forms of free discussion were 
preserved, while, by the privilege 
claimed and exercised by the executive 
in the sister country, all power of 
direct legislation was practically su- 
perseded. 

Had the measure of a legislative 
union been proposed and carried at 
this period, it would have, obviously, 
conferred upon this country important 
constitutional advantages, ana must 
have been regarded, by all thinking 
people, as a promotion of Ireland, 
from a state ot inferiority and vassal- 
age, to a full participation in all the 
privileges of imperial legislation. 
When we consider the great men who 
appeared in Ireland during the last 
half of the eighteenth century, we 
cannot doubt that they would have 
fully vindicated for themselves that 
claim to attention and respect which 
would have insured their efficiency, for 


all national purposes, in a British par- 
liament ; and tne necessity for consi- 
dering every Question that presented 
itself, with reference to general, not 
local interests, could scarcely have 
failed to enlarge the views of our re- 
presentatives, and to abate that inten- 
sity of peculiarly Irish feeling which 
militated so fatally against the well- 
being of the empire. But, the criti- 
cally happy time, or, what the alchy- 
mists used to call the moment of pro- 
jection, at which, by a single stroke of 
policy, the countries might have been 
indissolubly welded together, was suf- 
fered to elapse, and the measure of 
union, as it is called, did take place — 
not until the energies of the country 
had been suffered to develop them- 
selves in the achievement ot legisla- 
tive independence, and under circum- 
stances which rendered it not only ex- 
tremely revolting to the moral sense, 
but, as mortifying as it might, at a pre- 
vious period, have been gratifying to 
the national feelings of the people. 
What the result may yet be, Heaven 
only knows. The great changes which 
have, of late years, taken place in the 
constitution, by enlarging the power 
of the democracy, and reducing the 
influence of the executive, render it 
impossible to calculate upon a conti- 
nuance of that steady government by 
which the prosperity of the country 
might best be promoted, and this great 
empire, with all its colonies and de- 
pendencies, may, at any moment, be 
the victim of hasty and intemperate 
legislation. It is to be feared that the 
agitator has now obtained a purchase 
against our monarchical institutions, 
by mean* of which he may, with his 
little finger, do more harm, than the 
united eneigies of the wise and the 
well-meaning can do good ; and an 
explosion may, at any moment, take 
place, by which the monarchy may be 
shattered into fragments, and drifted 
down the current of a bloody revolu* 
tion. But we must not anticipate or 
digress. Our business is, at present, 
with Ireland in 1755, and Lord Char- 
lemont. 

There is no occasion to dwell, at 
any length, upon the contest between 
Primate Stone and Mr. Boyle, the oo» 
casion of which must be known to 
most of our readers. It arose out of 
a surplus of £200,000, which remained 
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in the Irish Exchequer, after all legal 
engagements were discharged ; a claim 
for the disposal of which by the crown 
was resisted by the Irish parliament. 
The matter was not so important in 
itself, as in its consequences, for, in the 
end, the crown prevailed, and a king’s 
letter drew, at once, all the money out 
of the treasury; — but the same letter 
evoked a national spirit, which was 
not to be easily appeased ; and the 
British minister began to feel serious 
alarm at the turbulent and refractory 
temper which began to be evinced by 
the previously submissive and accom- 
modating Commons of Ireland. 

In this struggle Primate Stone sided 
with the government, atid Mr. Boyle 
headed what was called the patriotic 
party. The latter, although defeated 
m the present instance, was yet far too 
formidable not to make it very desira- 
ble to win him back again to the sup- 
port of administration ; and the ques- 
tion upon which he took his stand, was 
far too popular not to give him a great 
advantage, in a contest with a Whig 
ministry, respecting one of the most 
cherished principles of the House of 
Commons. The abstract right of the 
English parliament to tax Ireland was 
then, and long after, as strenuously 
maintained, as its invidious exercise 
was studiously avoided ; and the go- 
vernment, no doubt, judiciously con- 
ceived that the present was not a sea- 
son when it could be revived and 
acted upon, without giving rise to 
heart-burnings and jealousies, which 
might be, to say the least, most incon- 
venient. It was, therefore, resolved, 
in the English cabinet, to hold out the 
olive branch to Mr. Boyle, and to 
make him feel that his interest should 
not suffer by a discontinuance of those 
factious proceedings by which, as the 
oourtiers maintained, he disturbed the 
peace of the kingdom. It was with 
this view that Lord Harrington was 
appointed to the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, and he lost no rime in nego- 
ciating a reconciliation between the 
political rivals. The ceremonial of 
this delicate business was chiefly in- 
trusted to Lord Charlemont, who had 
the satisfaction of seeing these veteran 
statesmen acknowledge the efficacy 
of his conciliatory interposition, ana 
unite again in the support of adminis- 
tration. But he did not know, until 


all was over, that there were secret ar- 
ticles in the negociation, without which 
it is but too probable that all his blan- 
dishments would have been unavailing. 
These were, that the primate should 
have his due share of power, though 
not at that time, yet at no distant pe- 
riod ; and, that Mr. Boyle should be 
raised to the rank of an earl, with a 
pension, for thirty-one years, of £3000 
a-year. “ And this,” Lord Charlemont 
observes, in one of his private letters, 
“ is the first instance that occurred to 
me, among many thousand to which I 
was afterwards witness, that the mask 
of patriotism is often assumed to dis- 
guise self-interest or ambition ; and 
that the paths of violent opposition 
are too frequently trod as the nearest 
and surest road to office and emolu- 
ment. But,” be justly adds, “these 
instances of political profligacy should 
no more make us distrust the existence 
of public virtue, than the hypocrisy 
which is sometimes found amongst 
pretended Christians should cause us 
to distrust the existence or the efficacy 
of true religiou.” He might, indeed, 
have further added, that, in both cases, 
they furnish a kind of indirect evi- 
dence in favour of that virtue and that 
truth, the semblance of which is so 
imposing ; for we may be sure that 
there would be no shadow , if there was 
no substance; and the appearance 
would not be so frequently assumed, if 
the reality could be very gravely dis- 
puted. 

This was, probably, the most courtly 
period of Lord Charlemont’s life. He 
greatly esteemed the distinguished 
nobleman at the head of the Irish go- 
vernment, and he may be said in a 
great degree to have enjoyed the re- 
spect and the confidence of adminis- 
tration. Of the benign dispositions of 
Lord Hartington towards Ireland, he 
was fully convinced, and it was bis 
anxious wish that these should not be 
thwarted by any factious opposition to 
his counsels. But this amiable and 
pure-minded nobleman never sought 
for himself or his family any personal 
advantage. He supported government 
now, as he opposed it on other occa- 
sions, from a clear conviction that, by 
so doing, he was best advancing the 
interests of his country ; and although 
he would have been well entitled to 
lay claim to many of the good things 
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at the disposal of the minister, we be- bility between British connexion and 
lieve we are borne ont in saying, that Irish independence, 
a cometey of dragoons, the unsolicited The degrading statute of the sixth 
gift of the Lord Lieutenant to his bro- of George the First, which had annfc- 
ther, who had chosen the military life, hilated the final jurisdiction of the 
was the only substantial token of ao- Irish House of Lords, was the object 
knowledgment by which, at that, or of his earliest abhorrence ; and he had 
any subsequent period, he would suffer determined, even at bis outset m public 
his services to be requited. This ab- life, when he must have stood almost 
stinence was the more remarkable at a alone, that, if engaged in any lawsuit, 
time when jobbing of every kind was the decision of wnieh might have been 
carried to the greatest excess, and unfavourable to him, or even by a fio- 
when a disinterested politician was so titious one, he would bring the quefr- 
•rare that the existence of such a phe- tion again, by an appeal, before the 
nomenon might well be doubted ; and House of Lords. A severe fit of ilL 
the reader will, perhaps, agree with us ness prevented a project which could 
in thinking that it was carried to an have had, at such a time, but one re- 
almost romantic excess, when we tell suit ; for, as he afterwards discovered, 
him that, on more than one occasion, the House of Lords, composed as it 
Lord Charlemont had been put to very was of men M ad servitutum parati,” 
considerable expense, for the purpose would not have entertained his suit ; 
of maintaining his interest in parlia- and 44 his efforts,” as Mr. Hardy ob- 
ment. serves, 44 instead of removing, would 

But not even when he trusted most have established the usurpation.” The 
in the government, was his confidence time, too, fought against him. 44 Nei- 
so implicit as altogether to forbid dis- ther Grattan nor Flood,” as his lord- 
trust ; nor was he, at any time, of opi- ship said, speaking on this subject, 
nion, that a vigorous and a watchful “was then in parliament, nor, if they 
opposition could be safely dispensed were, would parliament have encott- 
vnth in Ireland. He thought it more raged them. My splendid but boyish 
necessary here than even m England, scheme, therefore, fell to the ground." 
where it was the life and soul of public It may be recorded, however, as an 
spirit, and where, without it, there early indication of that patriotic spirit 
would have been but little hope of the which grew with his growth and 
continued existence of popular liberty ; strengthened with his strength, until it 
because we had to contend against became through life his ruling passion, 
not merely the encroaching disposition and never suffered him to rest until he 
of the British government, but the witnessed the complete independence 
commercial jealousy of the British of the parliament of Ireland, 
people, which frequently compelled Lora Hartington, who became Duke 
the minister not only to withhold the of Devonshire, by the death of his fa- 
good which he would willingly do us, but ther, during his viceroyalty, was suc- 
to do us the evil which he would willingly ceeded by tne Duke of Bedford, under 
avoid. The remedy for this, Lord Char- whom Primate Stone seems to have 
lemont considered, was only to be resumed much of his former influence, 
found in the national spirit of the peo- to the manifest dissatisfaction of many, 
pie, as expressed by their represents- and of Lord Charlemont amongst the 
tives in parliament ? and faint and fee- rest, who were earnestly bent upon the 
ble as that was, at the period of which regeneration of Ireland. The rising 
vg6 now write, he lived to nurse it to a spirit of the Commons appeared in a 
maturity which made the British mi- dispute with the Irish executive, res- 
nister tremble, when be himself, it may peering the transmission of some ob- 
be, began to be somewhat apprehen- noxious resolutions * to the king, ex- 
sive, that there was but little compari- pressive of the grave apprehensions 


• These resolutions were passed in 1757. They were as follows : — 

" That the pensions and salaries placed on the civil establishment of Ireland since 
the 23d of Much, 1755, amounted to the annual sum of £23,108 ; that several of 
such pensions were granted for long and unusual terms, and several to persons ndt 
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which the Commons entertained at the .himself writes, “ of the peasantry, who 
enormous increase of pensions and sa- had thronged to its defence, many of 
laries on the civil establishment. His whom were my own tenants, w’as sin- 
excellency’s answer was, 14 that he gular and formidable. They were 
could not suddenly determine whether drawn up in regular bodies, each with 
it would be proper to transmit them pr its own chopen officers, and formed in 
not 5” an answer which only provoked martial array ; some few with old fire- 
a stout rejoinder ; adjourning all orders locks, but the greater number armed 
of the house, until more full satisfac- with what is called in Scotland a 
tier was given ; a proceeding alike Loughaber axe, — a scythe fixed longi- 
novel and startling to those by whom tudinally to the end of a long pole,— 
that assembly was used to be managed a desperate weapon, and which they 
at their will, and by which the mini*- .would have made a desperate use of. 
ter was speedily alarmed into a com- Thousands were assembled in a small 
pliance with their imperative solicita- circuit ; but these thousands were so 
tions. thoroughly impressed with the neces- 

It was during this administration sity of regularity, that the town was 
that Thurot’s invasion took place, perfectly undisturbed by tumult, by 
which, contemptible as it was, (cop- riot, or even by drunkenness.” 
sisting only of three frigates and about The French soon saw that there was 
six hundred men,) might have done no hope for them in that quarter ; and 
much mischief, had it not been for a they hastily re-embarked, after they 
disagreement amongst the commanders, had effected their landing in Carrick- 
Thurot’s plan was, to make directly for fergus, leaving behind them Flobert 
Belfast, and surprise that large, opu- and some of his officers wounded, who 
lent, and commercial town, before the experienced from Lord Charlemont 
inhabitants could be prepared to make much humane attention. Indeed his 
any effectual resistance. To this Mon- arrival might be said to be less for the 
sieur de Flobert demurred, maintain- defence of the town, than for their 
ing that it would be against all military protection, as, in their peculiar cir- 
rules to leave behind them, untaken, cumstances, his influence was neces- 
such a fortified place as Carrickfergus. sary to restrain an exasperated people. 
Thurot adhered to his common-sense But he was greatly struck by the spirit 
view of the matter ; .while his compe- evinced by the peasantry, and the sud- 
titor invoked the manes of Vauban, denness with which they vrere trans- 
and by a display of strategic learning, formed into soldiers. And this was, 
(never more misplaced,^ succeeded in perhaps, the first occasion which gave 
convincing the council of war that him an adequate idea of the military 
Carrickfergus must be occupied, before resources which this country possessed 
.any ulterior operations were under- against foreign or domestic enemies, 
taken. Thus, the capital of the North The Whifeboy insurrection followed 
of Ireland was left unscathed, and close upon the French invasion ; and 
time was afforded to the country to there was much reason to believe that 
rally, and make head against the au- it was stirred up by foreign interfer- 
dacious invaders. Lord Charlemont, ence, and ouly part of a general plan 
as Governor of Armagh, immediately ior the injury or the British empire, of 
.waited on the Lord Lieutenant, to re- which Ireland was well understood to 
ceive his commands, and proceeded be, even at that time, the vulnerable 
directly to Belfast, which he found as heel. Its close connexion, in point of 
well defended as time and circumstan- time, with Thurot’s expedition, (which 
ces would admit, and the inhabitants was only a fragment of the greater 
full of that undaunted resolution, and fleet, under Conflans, which the victory 
that steady courage, by which the Pro- .of Lord Howe, . and the fury of the 
testants of Ulster have always been . elements had combined to defeat and 
distinguished. “ The appearance,” he to Scatter,) and the admitted fact that 


resident in the kingdom ; that granting so much of the public revenue in pensions, 
was an improvident disposition of the revenue, an injury to the crown, and detri- 
mental to the kingdom.” 
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French money was found in the coun- 
try to an extent that could not be ac- 
counted for by the regular course of 
trade, not to mention that French 
emissaries, who were known, we be- 
lieve, by the appellation of Wild Geese, 
were secretly at work amongst the 
peasantry, give very considerable coun- 
tenance to the opinion that the out- 
break of the Whiteboys was but symp- 
tomatic of a more dangerous, exten- 
sive, and deeply-rooted conspiracy, 
which rose far above the low level to 
which it seemed confined, and embra- 
ced a large numerical majority of the 
population. Lord Charlemont himself 
admits, that “ during the progress of 
these insurrections, a very considerable 
number of French crowns were receiv- 
ed at the custom-house, which could not 
have been the result of trade, since little 
or no specie is imported from France, 
in exchange for our commodities, and, 
more especially, since they were all of 
them nets crowns, qf the same date, and 
coined after any possible importation 
could be made by the course of com- 
merce.” 

It is, also, very true that there were 
local oppressions which called for re- 
dress, and which might well afford 
some plausible justification to tumul- 
tuous risings. It is not, by any 
means, our design to defend, or even 
to palliate, the system by which, in 
Lord Cbarlemont’s words, “farms of 
enormous extent were let, by their ra- 
pacious and indolent proprietors, to 
monopolizing land-jobbers, by whom 
small portions of them were again let 
and re-let to intermediate oppressors, 
and, by them, subdivided, for five times 
their value, among the wretched star- 
ve™ upon potatoes and water* 

All this may be very true ; and 
might have served, no doubt, to pre- 
pare the people for the representations 
of the emissaries by whom they were 
deluded. But, that French gold 
and French influence were largely em- 
ployed in inflaming national discon- 
tent, and that the religious principle 
was brought strongly to bear upon the 
civil and political condition of the 
country, in order that insurrection 
within might cooperate with invasion 
without, cannot now be reasonably de- 
nied by any one who candidly exa- 

Vol. VIII. 


mines this period of the history of 
Ireland. It was one of those porten- 
tous combinations, not unusual m our 
singular history, for the defeat of 
which the pious reader will recognize 
an unspeakable debt of gratitude to 
that overruling Providence by whom, 
on so many occasions, we have been so 
graciously defended. 

At the accession of George the 
Second, Lord Halifax was appointed 
viceroy. His secretary was Mr. 
Gerard Hamilton, a man made re- 
markable not merely by the brilliancy 
of his powers of elocution, as evinced 
in a single speech, but by the deter- 
mined pertinacity of his silence on sub- 
sequent occasions, occasioned, it is sup- 
osed, by a dread, lest, by any other effort, 
e might impair his senatorial reputation. 
This was a whimsical, if not a despi- 
cable, peculiarity, in any one woo 
possessed ability sufficient to take a 
leading part in public affairs. And 
our most charitable opinion of this sin- 
gular personage is, that he was a kind 
of political man milliner, who might 
be supposed, in times of quiet, to act 
a part of ostentatious idleness, as a 
mere circumstance of state, but who 
was altogether unequal to the weighty 
business of government, when the re- 
pose of nations was disturbed by the 
explosion of novel principles which 
portended revolution. He was ac- 
companied by Edmund Burke as his 
private secretary, who soon separated 
from him in disgust at his overbearing 
arrogance and innate meanness. Our 
illustrious countryman, in resigning his 
office, sent to him, (that he mi^ht be 
quit of every appearance of obligation 
to such a man,) an assignment of a 
pension whieb had been conferred 
upon him, as a small compensation for 
his labours and services; and this 
Hamilton had the baseness to accept, 
and pocketed the pension, for hit 
own use, for the remainder of his life. 
We have with some reluctance ex- 
posed this miserable pretender ; but 
it was necessary to exhibit him in his 
proper character, as he was one of 
the epheroendes who enjoyed no 
little consideration in his day, and who 
has been, by the aunalista of that 
period, to whom the above-mention- 
ed circumstances were wholly iia- 
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known,* somewhat extravagantly com- 
mended. 

Mr Hardy, Lord Charlemont's bio- 
grapher, mentions, that Mr. Burke 
was indebted for his introduction to 
Hamilton to his Lordship, and re- 
counts it as one of the instances in 
which Lord Chhrlemont befriended 
rising merit. The value of his patron- 
age in that particular instance has now 
been seen ; and our respect for both 
his head and heart impels us to add, 
that, had he known Hamilton as we 
now know him, that polisher of periods 
would have enjoyea but little of his 
friendship, and would never have been 
afforded by him an opportunity of in- 
sulting ana injuring as he did, one of 
the brightest ornaments of Ireland. 

This was the period, about 1760, 
when Flood was first introduced into 
parliament. Lord Charlemont assidu- 
ously cultivated his acquaintance ; and 
between him and Mr. Flood a remark- 
able degree of friendly intimacy sub- 
sisted for many years. Of Flood’s ex- 
traordinary powers he was an intense 
admirer >, and although that great man 
could not be said to have inspired him 
with his love for his country, yet he was, 
in a great measure, the regulator of the 
course upon which he had resolved to 
enter, in order to enable it to take its 
Tank amongst the nations of Europe. 

Until Flood arose to agitate the 
senate by his energetic and spirit- 
stirring eloquence, Lord Charlemont 
could have had little hope that any 
thing great could be accomplished for 
the prosperity and independence of 
hts native land. But when he ob- 
served the dismay which that intrepid 
senator was able to scatter amongst 
the ranks of the treasury, and hung 
upon his magical accents, he deemed 
nothing impossible to efforts such as 
his, and entertained sanguine hopes 
that the tyranny of a rapacious oligar- 
chy, who battened, like vultures, upon 
the vitals of the country, would, in a 
short time, wither before them. He 


saw the versatility of his powers, in his 
frequent encounters with the vivacity 
and adroitness of Hutchinson,-}* the 
copious information, and the solid 
sense of Cox, the wit and the classical 
elegance of AndrewsJ; the legal learn- 
ing, the parliamentary experience, the 
imperturbable temper, and the weighty 
reasoning of Tisdal,J| the high authority 
and the statesman-like views of the ve- 
teran, Anthony Malone ; and it was 
not unreasonable to suppose, that one 
who could, at that early period, sustain 
himself in debate so as to be formidable 
to antagonists such as these, must, in 
no long time, make his importance felt 
in the Irish parliament. Flood, more- 
over, was distinguished by a remark- 
able tenacity of purpose, which never 
suffered him to be diverted, by any 
temporary discomfiture, from the pro- 
secution of any important object upon 
which he had strongly fixed his mind, 
and often enabled him to gather the 
means of future success from present dis- 
appointment. This Lord Charlemont 
clearly saw ; and he could not, there- 
fore, avoid entertaining good hopes 
that the views and principles which 
his distinguished friend, thus ably and 
perseveringly advocated, would, ulti- 
mately, obtain a complete ascendency 
over the dark and miserable policy, 
which gave Ireland more the appear- 
ance of an ill-governed slave colony, 
than a country enjoying a separate 
legislature, and entitled to be regarded 
as a co-ordinate member of the British 
empire. 

The following incident, which we 
give in the words of Mr. Hardy, could 
not have occurred without producing a 
serious effect upon Lord Charlemont’s 
mind, for no man ever was more keenly 
sensitive to the national honour — 

“ It happened that at the time Lord 
Halifax was appointed Chief Governor of 
Ireland, Lord Charlemont was in Lon- 
don, where he resided constantly, when 
the Irish Parliament was not sitting. An 
event took place at this period, which. 


* The cause of the breach between Mr. Burke and Mr. Gerard Hamilton was not 
publicly known, until the very recent publication of Mr. Flood's correspondence. It 
is there very fully related by Mr. Burke himself, in a letter to the last named gentle- 
man, which was intended for his private perusal alone, and the publication of which 
he could never have anticipated. 

f John Hely Hutchinson. } One of the Commissioners of Revenue. 

(I Solicitor General. 
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though seemingly unimportant at first, 
involved, as Lord Charlemont conceived, 
to a certain degree, the honour of Ireland, 
as the prerogatives of its nobility roust al- 
ways lie connected with the national rank 
and character. The Princess Charlotte 
of Mecklenburgh had been happily chosen 
as the consort of his Majesty, and was 
daily expected in London. A number of 
the Irish Peeresses was there just at that 
time, and as a matter of coarse, they were 
prepared to walk in the procession at tire 
royal nuptials ; when a short time before 
the Queen landed, the Duchess of Bed- 
ford received orders to acquaint them, 
that they were not to walk, or form any 
part of the ceremonial whatever ! That 
they were most justly mortified at such 
an uncourtly, and unexpected mandate, 
even the most rugged philosopher must 
allow. To bid Fair ladies “lay their 
costly robes aside,” on such an occasion ; 
to exclude the noblewomen of Ireland 
from sharing in the honours of an august 
ceremony, which equally interested both 
nations, was exposing them to ridicule, 
and Ireland, whose Peeresses they were, 
to contempt and degradation. They ap- 
plied, therefore, to Lord Charlemont, to 
interest himself in their behalf, and vin- 
dicate the rights and privileges of the 
Irish Peerage. Too young then, and 
too well bred at any period of his life, not 
to obey the commands of ladies, had any 
thing been wanting to ensure such obe- 
dience, their bright eyes, of course, rained 
influence, and decided him as to the bu- 
siness. So forth he issued, their pro- 
claimed and adventurous champion. To 
such of the nobility as were then in town 
he immediately addressed himself ; but, 
alas ! his chivalrous ardour was most mi- 
serably, or rather not at all, seconded. 
That, from long habitude, depressed, and 
neglected, they should cease to feel as pa- 
triots, or even for their own body, was 
nothing extraordinary ; but that, as Irish 
gentlemen, they should not feel, when the 
rights of ladies, and their own country- 
women too, or the wives of their country- 
men, were concerned, is passing strange. 
Whether they did not choose to give of- 
fence, or whether any of them might un- 
fortunately have recollected, that some 
of their predecessors had been once mali- 
ciously told, that they could not expect to 
walk at any royal procession, except a fu- 
neral, as they would then be in their pro- 
per station, as Irishmen, and might howl 
as much as they pleased ; but, in short, 
they declined all interference, all tilts, and 
joustings whatever on the occasion, and 


left Lord Charlemont to enter the lists 
alone. Such is servitude ! Let Irish la- 
dies, therefore, (as, to do them justice, 
they are ever most patriotically inclined) 
always exert their just influence in pre- 
venting their lords from deviating from 
political rectitude ; as this instance alone 
must prove, that slaves are unworthy 
their regards, and that those who are 
timid, and negligent of the best rights, or 
any rights of Ireland, will be equally su- 
pine, equally neglectful, of tbeirs. 

“ At last, however, Lord Charlemont 
found one nobleman, Lord Middleton, 
whom this piteous torpor did not reach. 
He attended Lord Charlemont to Bushy 
Park, (the residence of the Earl of Ha- 
lifax) and stated the matter to his Lord- 
ship. The Viceroy met their wishes with 
a politeness equal to their own, and im- 
mediately waited on his Majesty, to whom 
he humbly submitted this claim of the 
Irish ladies. His Majesty's answer, as 
might be expected, was most gracious and 
condescending. But the note of Lord 
Halifax, which stated the King’s benig- 
nity as it deserved, stated also, that a 
council was ordered to be summoned next 
day, before whom precedents, to establish 
the claim, should be laid ; and Lord 
Charlemont was, to his great astonish- 
ment and distress, ordered to furnish such 
precedents. A young nobleman of fa- 
shion is generally not very conversant 
with the herald's office ; precedents, nod 
all the solemn records of similar pagean- 
tries, were “ terra incognita” to hini. 
The time drew near ; his embarrassment 
was extreme. To desert the women he 
could not think of ; but how to produce 
these tremendous precedents, he knew 
not. At last Lord Egmont came into 
his recollection. That nobleman, whom 
he had long known, could, he was well 
convinced, give him notable assistance. — 
Early the next morn was the grave Earl 
of Egmont’s bedchamber besieged by 
Lord Charlemont ; when, after a thou- 
sand apologies, (Lord Egmont was not 
out of bed,) he stated his errand. Never 
were errand or communication more ac- 
ceptable. Lord Egmont had, as is well 
known, excellent talents, and well adapted 
to the discharge of the highest public du- 
ties ; but they embraced a variety of ob- 
jects; and in the genealogy of several 
British, or Irish families, he was as par- 
ticularly conversant, as Atticus is stated 
to have been in that of the great Roman 
houses, the Marcelli, the Claudii, and 
others. His heraldic knowledge was also 
singularly minute and circumstantial ; 
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hod, on points of precedence, or adjusting 
the slow and solemn steps of exalted per- 
sonages, at public ceremonials, neither 
Mowbray, nor Lancaster Heralds, Blue 
Mantle, or Rouge Dragon, could venture 
to approach his Lordship. 

“ He entered immediately into the sub- 
ject, panegyrized Lord Charlemont for 
the part he had taken, and added, that 
he hoped he might without vanity say, 
that he was as fit a person as his Lord- 
ship could apply to, as he had written an 
essay, or book, on the rights of the Irish 
Peerage. He arose, furnished Lord 
Charlemont with the desired precedents, 
which, as the council met early, were 
transmitted to Lord Halifax, most mi- 
serably, and ill-favouredly written. 

“ It will be scarcely credited, but it is 
most strictly true, that the claim was not 
only opposed, but even with virulence. 
The old Lord Delaware was furious 
against it Lords Halifax and Talbot 
were for it Such were the debates, and 
so balanced were the parties, that the 
council broke up, and decided nothing. 
Lord Egmont's precedents could not, in 
truth, be set aside ; but the pertinacity of 
home Lords was invincible. At last his 
Majesty most generously put an end to 
the unworthy contest, and issued his or- 
der, that at the ensuing ceremonial, the 
Irish nobility should walk according to 
their respective ranks; that is, Irish Mar- 
quises, or Earls, after British Mar- 
quises, and so on. 

u Lord Charlemont, disgusted at the 
opposition to a claim so reasonable, re- 
solved, as far as in him lay, that it should 
be above all cavil in future, and by his 
interference, several Irish nobility of 
every rank walked, and their names were 
inserted in the ceremonial. This business 
made a great noise in London; and, 
whilst it was depending, Lady Hervey, to 
whom Lord Charlemont had the honour 
of being known, as all the celebrated men 
of rank and talents in London or Paris 
then were, assured him, that Lord Bute 
conversed with her frequently on the 
claim which had been instituted ; that he 
considered it as perfectly well-founded, 
and highly applauded Lord Charlemont’s 
conduct throughout the whole of the ne- 
gotiation. Some propositions, but rather 
indistinct, were then made by the minister 
to Lord Charlemont, as to the Irish no- 
bility walking at the ensuing coronation ; 
they underwent some discussion, but were 
afterwards dropped. This contest, ac- 
cording to Lord Charlemont, clearly 
evinced the propensity of some English- 


statesmen, in those days, to dispute the 
rights of Ireland in every instance, even 
in comparatively unimportant matters. 
The recollection of it was never effaced 
from his mind, and had some influence on 
his parliamentary conduct at a subse- 
quent period." 

With this part of his conduct, his 
fair countrywomen could not fail to be 
well pleased ; and Lord Charlemont's 
was a heart which felt no small plea- 
sure at the consciousness of their 
esteem and admiration. But the times 
required other services, and he was 
soon engaged in exerting his magiste- 
rial authority in suppressing the heart’s- 
of-oek disturbances which broke out 
about this period (1763) in the north 
of Ireland. His conduct on this occa- 
sion exhibited a mixture of mildness 
and decision, of forbearance and firm- 
ness, which was, perhaps, better than 
any thing else, calculated to accom- 
plish his object. The insurgents were 
dissentere, or Church of England men ; 
and they had been excited to a breach 
of the laws, by encroachments upon 
commonage, excessive grand jury taxa- 
tion, and exorbitancy m the exaction 
of tithe. Their object was more to 
frighten than to injure those whom they 
deemed their persecutors ; and Lord 
Charlemont remarks that they never 
disgraced themselves by the sanguinary 
atrocities which were but too common 
in the south of Ireland. 

« M Whim,” observes Mr. Hardy, “ and 
a propensity to jokes and jibes, predomi- 
nate among the lower Irish on all occa- 
sions. They obliged Dr. Clarke, a re- 
spectable clergyman, who was the first to 
exact more than he was entitled to in 
tithes, to go on the top of his own coach, 
and they drew him through various parts 
of the country. Infinite were the hisses 
and scurril jests, as the doctor passed 
along ; for it is to be observed that, though 
they insulted several gentlemen, erected 
gallowses, and menaced ineffable perdi- 
tion to all their enemies, no violent cruelty 
was exercised, nor, as Lord Charlemont 
said, was a single life lost, or any person 
maimed in thtf county of Armagh ; a spe- 
cies of conduct totally opposite to that of 
the southern insurgents." 

This difference his Lordship did not 
ascribe to a difference of religion, but 
to that cause which always makes a res- 
bellion of slaves more bloody than an 
insurrection of freemen. But he did 
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not know popery at we know it, and at 
it might have since been known to any 
man of candour and of observation, or 
be would not have hesitated to admit 
that the spirit of the Inquisition largely 
mixed itself in the proceedings of the 
southern insurgents. They were, taken 
at individuals, quite as well cultivated, 
and a kindlier and better-natured race, 
than those of the north. They were, 
unquestionably, humbled in condition, 
having been deprived of political power, 
but, to assert that they were brought 
down to the condition of negroes, is a 
monstrous exaggeration, which, how- 
ever pardonable as a rhetorical artifice, 
it wholly unjustifiable when intended 
as a plain, historical account of the 
manners and habits of the people. We 
cannot, therefore, ascribe the more 
atrocious character of their insurrec- 
tionary proceedings to any thing but 
the detestation in which they were 
taught to hold the persons of heretics, 
whom they regarded as the enemies 
both of God and man, and considered 
that they were doing a righteous work 
when they were employed in their ex- 
termination. This is a subject to which 
we unwillingly advert in the present 
series ; as we would gladly avoia every 
thing like politics or polemics in those 
sketches in which it is more our object 
to appear as Irishmen, then as par- 
tizans. But to this part of Lord 
Charleraont’s history, we could not al- 
lude without presenting his opinions ; 
and where these appear erroneous, as 
to us they do in the present instance, 
it is the duty of the biographer re- 
spectfully to say so. God knows it is 
not our wish to lean heavily upon the 
failings of a people whom we love in 
our heart of hearts, whose virtues are 
all their own, and whose vices may be 
all resolved into the accidents of their 
political condition, and an erroneous 
religious persuasion. We will add, 
that Ireland will never be great, glo- 
rious, and free, until it is completely 
emancipated from the thraldom of 
Romish superstition. 

By the prompt assistance which go- 
vernment afforded. Lord Cbarlemont 
was speedily enabled to quiet that part 
of the country, for the well-being of 
which he was chiefly responsible. The 
insurgents in Armagh, were very soon 
reduced to obedience. Upon nis ar- 
rival in Newry, his friends endeavoured 


to dissuade Jam from proceeding fur- 
ther, without a strong military escort 
This he resolutely demined. He could 
not bring himself to believe that in bis 
own county any such escort was neces- 
sary ; and having waited just sufficient 
to ascertain that the designs of the Oak 
Boys were cot very hostile, and that 
they entertained no ill will personally 
to him, he set out attended by only two 
of his friends. When he approached 
Armagh, he found that it was neces- 
sary to pass under a gallows as he en- 
tered the city. The gallows, the Oak 
Boys asserted, was not erected to show 
any indignity to him, but to do especial 
honour to their friend Justice Robinson. 
Lord Charlemont’s presence quieted 
the apprehension of many in the town, 
and his judicious conduct, aided by the 
promptitude and firmness of Primate 
Stoqe, who at that time acted as Lord 
Deputy, very soon restored quiet to 
that disturbed part of Ireland, and that 
without a single shot, or the execution 
of a single individual. 

In a few months after this took place, 
the Duke of Northumberland arrived 
as the Irish Viceroy. He was com- 
missioned by the British cabinet to ex- 
press to Lord Charlemont the thanks 
of government for his recent services, 
and to confer upon him an Earldom, 
which, the Duke said, only waited hip 
acceptance. The offer, his Excellency 
observed, proceeded directly from the 
Kiny himself, and any declension of it 
on his part might probably be con- 
strued into disrespect ; this was said 
because it was perceived that Lord 
Charlemont had some hesitation in ac- 
cepting of it, — a hesitation arising from 
an apprehension that the proffered dig- 
nity might compromise his indepen- 
dence. But pressed as it was now 
upon him, it was impossible for him 
any longer to decline, and in signifying 
his acquiescence in the suggestion of 
the Viceroy, he simply observed, “ that 
in accepting this mark of his Majesty’s 
goodness, the Lord Lieutenant must 
permit him to make a positive stipula- 
tion, without which he wished that 
things might go no farther. The sti- 
pulation was, that this advancement of 
rank should in no wise be considered 
as influencing his parliamentary conduct, 
which was to remain as unrestricted as 
if the offer had never been made/' To 
this the Duke readily acceded, observ- 
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ing that * nothing of the sort was ever 
in contemplation.*** He added, that 
he could claim no merit whatsoever in 
the matter, being simply the instru- 
ment of the King’s order, and hoped that 
Lord Charlemont would permit him, as 
an old friend, to testify his respect, by 
pointing out some mode in wnich he 
could oblige him. Thi*, Lord Charle- 
mont, with many thanks, at first de- 
clined ; but, upon being repeatedly 
pressed, and not wishing to appear in- 
sensible to his Excellency’s kindness, 
he begged to be appointed as trustee 
of the linen board, a situation attended 
- with no emolument, and to which, as 
his estates lay in the linen counties, he 
seemed to have a sort of natural claim. 
“ Your Lordship has asked no favour,” 
said the Lord Lieutenant ; M and of 
course, you will be appointed when- 
ever a vacancy takes place a promise 
which, like other court promises, was 
not more observed than was conve- 
nient. 

A very few days passed over his 
head before he had an opportunity of 
proving his independence. On the 
2 1 st of December, 1763, he not only 
voted, but protested against the treaty 


of Paris, although the ambassadors on 
both sides, the Duke of Bedford, and 
the Due de Nivernois, were his per- 
sonal friends. This was the first time 
he appeared as a protestor ; and from 
that moment all prospect of court fa- 
vour was at an end. We do not men- 
tion this for the purpose of casting any 
censure on government, because they 
did not promote an active political op- 
ponent; but it surely illustrates the 
purity of this young nobleman's politi- 
cal conduct, whom the most tempting 
prospects of power or emolument could 
not, for a single moment, divert from a 
course of virtuous independence. 

In 1764, the Duke of Northumber- 
land went to England, leaving the go- 
vernment in the hands of Primate 
Stone, the Earl of Shannon, and Mr. 
Ponsouby, then Speaker. The two 
first great rivals died in the course of 
the year, and within nine days of each 
other. They were both men of extra- 
ordinary powers, and managed the af- 
fairs of Ireland for very many years, 
with an almost absolute authority. — 
The representation of the country 
seemed to be entirely in their hands, 
as without the aid of one or the other. 


? His patent, as Earl of Charlemont, had, as usual, been laid before the Lord 
Chancellor (Bowes.) In the preamble it was staled, that this advancement in rank 
had been conferred, unsolicited in any way whatever. To this the Chancellor ob- 
jected, as contrary to all usage, and struck the words unsolicited, &c. out of the pre- 
amble. Lord Charlemont said, that though it was no doubt contrary to precedent, 
it was exactly consonant to the truth ; that he owed his earldom entirely to the be- 
nignity of his Sovereign, and respect to his Majesty alone prevented him from declin- 
ing even then the earldom ; bat that he would, as he had a right to do, annex an en- 
grossed testimonial to his patent, specifying the manner in which it was granted. — 
This he neglected to do for several years, till the same reason which made him hesi- 
tate as to his acceptance of a higher title, namely, an unwarrantable and unseemly 
profusion of the hononrs of the peerage of Ireland, seemed, in his opinion, to recur 
again, and to forbid any longer delay of the testimonial. The circumstances to which 
that instrument alludes have been already detailed; the conclusion of it, therefore, 
seems the only part which it is necessary now to give to the reader. “ This circum- 
stance, (the gracious offer of the earldom from his Majesty, not his ministers,) added 
to the consideration of the great difference between honours voluntarily bestowed, 
and those extorted by solicitation, purchased by the iufamy of a bribe, or basely and 
dearly earned by the mean and wicked drudgery of political servitude, induced me to 
think my compliance proper, and even necessary. I have only to add, that, whereas, 
from the impossibility of finding reasons in any sort to justify many of the late crea- 
tions, I thought it incumbent on me to revive this ancient and honourable usage ; de- 
clining, however, to allow the reasons alleged for this my advancement to be inserted 
in the preamble to the patent, from a consciousness that the services by me performed 
were too inconsiderable to be recorded ; and rather chusing to mention the merits of 
the first Peer of my family, and the remarkable circumstance of an Earldom having 
been intended for my ancestor, so early as the reign of James the First. 

Charlemont. 

Dublin, March 13th, 1772. 
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but few candidates could have ob- 
tained admission into parliament. — 
They thus divided the government be- 
tween them, and almost every place of 
honour and emolument in the gill of 
the crown was at their absolute dispo- 
sal, and employed by them, with un- 
sparing prodigality, in securing and 
augmenting that influence upon which 
they relied for the continuance of their 
power. Their dispute respecting the 
appropriation of tne surplus revenue 
has been already noticed. On this oc- 
casion, Lord Shannon assumed the pa- 
triot, and strutted his little hour upon 
the ]K>litical stage in that character, to 
the no small edification of the people 
at large. Lord Charlemont, as has 
been seen, was employed to negociate 
a reconciliation, which lie accomplished, 
much to the satisfaction of all parties, 
and received an early lesson of the 
hollowness of popular professions, and 
the manner in which the grossest self- 
interest will frequently masquerade it- 
self in the disguise of a zeal for the 
ublic service. But although Lord 
hannon's efforts tended to and termi- 
nated in family aggrandisement, not so 
the spirit which he had called forth. 
That possessed a native vigour which 
enabled it to survive abandonment ; 
and although it was at first seen but as 
a small cloud, no bigger than a man's 
hand, yet it continued slowly but gra- 
dually to increase, and enlarged and 
deepened until the horizon was over- 
cast by its shadow, and it burst in 
thunder upon the heads of a terrified 
and unprincipled administration. But 
we must not anticipate. By the death 
of Primate Stone, a serious blow was 
given to British influence in the Irish 
government ; and but few suspected 
when Lord Shannon was no more, that 
he bad been the unconscious sponsor of 
Irish independence. 

Lord Cnarlemonl, having taken his 
seat as Earl, in the month of January 
1764, visited London, where he inte- 
rested himself in matters much more 
congenial to his elegant and cultivated 
mind. The Dilettanti society, com- 
posed of the principal nobility and 
gentry of these kingdoms, and of which 
Lord Charlemont was, of course, a 
member, were then in active operation ; 
and it was determined to appropriate a 
sum of .£2000, for the purpose of send- 
ing qualified persons to some patts of 


the east, in order to collect information, 
and make observations relative to the 
ancient state of those countries, and 
such monuments of antiquity as then 
survived. Lord Charlemont had the 
high honour paid him of being placed 
at the head of the committee* which 
had the superintendence of this praise- 
worthy project : and he justified the 
choice by the taste and the skill which 
he evinced in his selection of the in- 
dividuals by whom the objects of the 
society were to be accomplished. Dr. 
Chandler, a fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, accompanied by Mr. Revett, an 
einineut architect, and Mr. Pars, a 
young painter of great merit, were sent 
into Asia, with every aid and direction 
which could be afforded at that time ; 
and the result was, upon their return, 
the publication of the Touian Antiqui- 
ties, and Dr. Chandler's Travels iu 
Asia Minor, which, even at the pre- 
sent day, are not without considerable 
value in the eyes of all lovers of the 
arts, and, notwithstanding all that has 
since been written upon the same sub- 
jects, can scarcely, as yet, be said to be 
superseded. 

With Johnson, Edmund Burke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and Mr. Topham 
Beauclcrk, he maintained a strict and 
cordial intimacy. The last named 
gentleman, he, in a most peculiar 
manner, esteemed and loved ; and 
indeed Mr. Beauclerk seems, from 
all the accounts which we have of 
him, aud from the opinion which may 
be formed from his own letters, to 
have been a person well calculated to 
receive an almost general admiration. 
He was one of the very few upon whom 
Johnson lavished his choicest regards ; 
and his death made way for Boswell, 
who, had he lived, would, in all proba- 
bility, not have enjoyed the affection 
and the confidence of the great lexico- 
grapher to the extent that he after- 
wards did, and which has enabled him 
to give the world one of the most en- 
tertaining books in the English lan- 
guage. Mr. Beauclerk, to the most 
perfect good breeding, united a know- 
ledge of letters and a love of pleasure, 
which rendered him universally en- 
gaging. With the grave he could be 
grave, and with the gay he could be 
gay ; and his gravity could be so re- 
lieved by wit, and his gaiety rendered 
so becoming by decorum, that the most 
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serious oould, at one time, bo delighted 
by his good sense, and the most thought- 
less, at another, feel an unconscious re- 
spect for the master of the revels, even 
while he was himself the inspiring spirit 
of frolic and dissipation. The lights 
and shades of his character seem to 
have been beautifully calculated for 
effect, and serve to exemplify, in a 
striking manner, the strength and the 
weakness of human nature. He could, 
at times, when he was in the vein, mo- 
ralize with a touching eloquence, so as 
to draw forth the plaudits of the great 
moralist of the age ; but the next mo- 
ment he might be found in scenes of 
vice, where not merely morality, but 
sobriety was put to flight, and where, 
if he appeared a totus teres atque ro- 
tund us, it must also be admitted that 
he admirably sustained the character 
of “ porcus de grege Epicuri.” He 
was, in fact, a finished specimen of the 
natural man, and was all that good 
parts, with polish and education, could 
make him, without the aid of true re- 
ligion. 

Whenever Lord Cbarlemont visited 
London, he never failed to interest 
himself in the debates which took place 
In the houses of parliament, nor lost 
an opportunity of promoting the in- 
terests of his native land. These, in- 
deed, were not, at that period, many, 
as the most ardent patriots in England 
regarded with jealousy any efforts of 
the Irish legislature for its own eman- 
cipation. Still, by keeping up his ac- 
quaintance with the leading Whigs, 
and making them distinctly acquainted 
with the rising spirit of the people of 
Ireland, he may be said to nave pre- 
pared the way for the concessions, wnich 
at no distant period took place, and 
created a party, by whom the efforts 
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of his friends at home were very fa- 
vourably regarded. 

In 1766, ne again met with his old 
friend David Hume, and his notices of 
the sceptical philosopher are interest- 
ing and instructive. Hume had, at 
this time, formed that acquaintance 
with Rousseau, which has made such a 
noise, and in which plain good sense 
and practical benevolence contended so 
unsuccessfully with an eccentric vanity, 
a morbid sensibility, and an insane spe- 
culative philanthropy. The hen who 
has hatched a duckling, and sees it for 
the first time take the water, could not 
have exhibited more visible uneasi- 
ness than Hume discovered, when 
Rousseau's restless propensities began to 
manifest themselves, and he was taken 
up, as it were, into that congenial ele- 
ment of fantasy and extravagance in 
which he lived, and moved, and had 
his being. Lord Cbarlemont observes, 
that as long as he was followed in 
London, ana admired for the singu- 
larity of his Armenian dress, he was 
contented and happy ; but as soon as 
he was suffered to go about unattended 
and unobserved, from that moment he 
became querulous and discontented, 
and seemed to fancy that the whole 
world was in a conspiracy against him. 
And yet he exemplified in a striking 
manner, that M there is some soul of 
goodness iu things evil." Lord Charle- 
mont, one day congratulating Hume 
upon his new acquaintance, particu- 
larly as he supposed their sentiments 
were nearly similar, the latter observed, 
“ Why no, man ; in that you are mis- 
taken ; Rousseau is not what you think 
him ; he hat a hankering after the 
Bible; and, indeed, is little better than 
a Christian, in a way of his own.” 
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TUB CURIOUS AND INSTRUCTIVE HISTORY OF LORD POPB ; OR, THE BAD HOUSE 

IN THE IRISH ROW. 

CHAP. I. 


The 8tory of Lord Pope, and bow he 

I must needs commence this history 
with some account of the gentleman 
who is to be the principal figure in it ; 
this is no other than the celebrated 
Mr.— or, as he called himself, — Lord 
Pope. By this latter name, indeed, 
he is generally known, and by that 
name, therefore, I shall call him.— I 
am not about to write a full account of 
his life ; which, indeed, if it were done 
faithfully would, I fear, make a book 
not fit to be read generally ; but it is 
my purpose only to write down some 
strange passages in his history, con- 
nected with the trouble and annoyance 
he gave in a certain town, the name 
of which I need not mention. 

At the time at which my story com* 
mences, he was an old man: he had 
lived a hard life, and suffered a little 
by it both in his constitution and his 
estate. But still, the old fellow was, 
for his yean, tolerably hale and hearty 
—and you could not find his match for 
cunning and knavery in a whole coun- 
try side; and all bis life, it was re- 
marked, he had about him a set of 
chaps that did no discredit, in these 
qualities, to their master's choice. 

I am told that he was a very res- 
pectable and portly-looking old man ; 
with (when he thought fit to put them 
on) the manners ana bearing of a gen- 
tleman. He was somewhat eccentric 
in his habits^— used to wear a huge 
scarlet mantle, and a cap not unlike a 
fool's cap upon his head ; and it was 
remarked always, that he would fall 
into the strangest fancies imaginable : 
but whether mis was real, or only put 
on to serve some purpose of his own, 
many persons questioned, and the lat- 
ter was generally thought the more 
probable supposition of the two. 

He was said to be of a very res- 
pectable family : indeed he was con- 
stantly bragging of the antiquity of his 
house ; and he had a genealogical tree, 
by which he said he could trace his 
pedigree back for eighteen hundred 
years. Some people however said, that 
this was all brag, as many of the con- 


came to be banished to tbe Irish Row. 

necting links of the pedigree were of 
a character that was not very credit- 
able to his descent. To speak plaiuly, 
it was very broadly hinted, that the 
bar sinister should appear several 
times in his 'scutcheon. 

He said, too, that he bad documents 
in his possession, by which he could 
rove that his people, in ancient times, 
ad been princes $ and that he, as their 
descendant, was entitled to the honors 
of a sovereign prince, and to great 
dominions and estates,— he claimed, 
indeed, almost the whole country as his 
own. He said that the grant had 
been originally made to an ancestor of 
his, one Peter Pope, who was the first 
of the family, and was, I believe, a very 
decent and virtuous poor fisherman ; 
and, to do the old fellow justice, he 
was not ashamed of his ancestors’ ori- 
gin, but, in memory of it, he had a fish 
engraved upon his arms as his crest. 
But the most curious part of all was, 
that he would permit no one to see 
the original title-deed except the offi- 
cers of bis own household ; and he al- 
leged that this was the condition upon 
which it had been given to him. He 
was fond enough, however, of showing 
an immense mass of huge, musty fo- 
lios, in which he said there were con- 
firmations of the original grant made 
to him by successive parliaments and 
councils ; and this, he said, was quite 
sufficient to satisfy any reasonable 
mind, as he was bound not to show 
the original deed. But it so happened 
that these folios contained nothing but 
the records of courts leet, which he nim- 
self and his ancestors had summoned, 
under the alleged authority of the 
suppressed grant ; these, therefore, 
lawyers generally thought, could not 
help him much in making out his title, 
ana many persons suspected that the 
whole stoiy was little better than a 
cheat ; for it appeared strange enough 
that a man should receive a patent for 
dignities and estates upon the express 
condition that he should not show it to 
any one. 
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Howerer, the old fellow persisted in 
keeping the patent locked up in a great 
big iron safe, under three huge keys— 
and certain it is, that at one time he 
had seized possession of most of the 
town. He fixed himself, there, in a 
very splendid and great establishment, 
and his pomp and grandeur altogether 
outri railed that of the mayor. He 
laid claim, too, to many tolls and cus- 
toms from the inhabitants, which he 
alleged were given him by his patent; 
and this was not all, but he claimed 
exemption, both for himself and his 
servants, from the authority of the 
mayor, and he set up courts in his own 
name, in which he tried, himself, all 
manner of actions in which any of his 
servants were concerned with the 
towns-people ; and he brought into 
these courts, and punished as he 
thought proper, all persons who dared 
in any way to question his authority, 
or ask ever so humbly to see the pa- 
tent under which he professed to act. 

I would weary out your patience if 
I were to tell you of all tne strange 
pranks that he played, and all the de- 
vices that he invented for getting 
money of the towns-people. A ter- 
rible wiicked liver he was when he was 
in his glory. It was said that he kept 
his house constantly full of bad cha- 
racters of both sexes $ and it was a 
matter of common notoriety that he and 
his servants practised all kinds of de- 
bauchery, — indeed the fellows made no 
attempts to conceal it ; but the mayor 
was afraid to interfere, and once or 
twice, when he attempted it, he got the 
worst of it, which only made Lord 
Pope more insolent than ever ; and 
so matters went on getting worse and 
worse. 

It happened at last, that in an evil 
day for himself, he took into his ser- 
vice a stiff fellow of the name of 
Martin. This Martin and Lord Pope 
had some dispute or other. Martin's 
enemies say that it was on account of 
a girl, that Lord Pope had locked up 
in his harem for life, who broke out of 
it, and ran off with Martin, which ex- 
tremely incensed the old fellow. But 
I believe that the truth was, that it 
was about some bills of exchange on a 
foreign country, which Lord Pope had 
forged, and was circulating through 
the country as good value, — and Mar- 
tin refusing to have any hand in such 


an imposition, a auarrel arose upon 
the matter. But whatever account be 
given of the origin of the difference, 
certain it is that a great dispute arose 
between them, and the old fellow 
handled Martin very roughly ; but 
Martin was up to him in every way, 
and so he determined to be even with 
him ; and having got the patent out 
of the safe, he made off with it ; and 
not only this, but the mischievous 
rogue had copies of it made out, and 
posted up on the market-cross. And 
sure enough it was a strange disco- 
very ; for now the whole murder was 
out, for not one word was in the patent 
of what Pope pretended ; but, instead 
of a grant of dignities and estates to 
Pope, it was a charter of freedom, di- 
rected to the inhabitants of the whole 
country ; and the only concern that 
Peter Pope had with it was, that he 
was one of twelvo men who were wit- 
nesses of its execution, and were to 
take it and promulgate it to the people. 
Honest Peter himself executed his 
commission faithfully enough, and 
never thought of turning it to his own 
account ; but some of his successors, 
who had more cunning and less ho- 
nesty, having got hold of it, locked it 
up, as I have told you, and established 
all kinds of monstrous fictions, which 
they pretended they found in it. 

You may be sure that the publica- 
tion of the charter made a wonderful 
noise and stir in the town, and the 
mayor had hard enough work to keep 
the peace ; for all the town was full of 
persons calling for vengeance on Pope. 
But two or three of the most daring 
of the townsmen went boldly up to 
the old fellow's gate, and dragging him 
out of his house, they brought him be- 
fore the mayor, and charged him with 
obtaining money under false pretences. 

The old chap fell into a great 
assion for a wnile, and bullied and 
lustcred at a terrible rate, — and be 
damned the mayor and the town alto- 
gether ; indeed I am told that his 
curses were most terrible to listen to; 
and I have heard some of them re- 
peated, which I could not think fit for 
a Christian man to put in a book ; — 
the best w'ord he had for the mayor 
was, eternally damn your soul, 

for an old usurper.” And he told him 
he would have him murdered by his 
own beadles, and he would raise the 
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town upon him ; and his demeanour 
was altogether more like a madman 
than a Christian ; and when he was 
shown the copy of the patent that was 
published, he took it up with a tongs, 
and put it into a fire that was burning 
in the mayor's office, and said that he 
would not pollute his hands touching 
it; and used many other outrageous 
actions and expressions of the same 
sort. 

But the mayor, who, to say the truth, 
was very glad to have his old enemy 
in his power, was not to be frightened 
by his curses or his violence, so he 
very quietly locked him up until he 
could get the town council together. 
So next day, when they met, the pri- 
soner was brought before them, and 
when the evidence had been heard, 
and he was asked for his defence 
against the charge, the only answer he 
made was, to fall to cursing after a tre- 
mendous fashion : his curses of the 
day before were nothing at all to what 
he now poured out of him upon every 
one of the town-council ; ana the only 
reply be would give the accusations 
made against him was a volley of the 
most frightful oaths that ever human 
being invented ; so when the town 
clerk asked him civilly enough if he 
had any thing to say iu his defence, he 
damned and cursed him at a most fu- 
rious rate ; and he would roar out like 
a wild bull, “ The devil broil your soul 
to all eternity, and a hundred years 
after.” M H-ll fire burn up the whole 
of you, especially that old rascal the 
mayor.* M The d — 1 broil you, on 
a gridiron of your own bones, for 
mutton chops for his breakfast;* and 
then he would run oyer the names of 
all the angels and saints in the calendar, 
and call on them to take them ail to 
perdition : and many other most ve- 
nomous and heathenish curses, which 
made the council wonder how ever 
they could come into his head, they 
were so unlike the curses of any Chris- 
tian man, — but this was all the kind of 
talk they could get from him *, and 
they, not considering this a sufficient 
defence, ordered him to be banished 
out of the town, and not to attempt to 
show his face in it again ; and his es- 
tates, which he had Unjustly seized, 
were ordered to be brought to the 
hammer, and all his servants to be ba- 
nished with him. 


So poor Pone being thus banished, 
ran on as hara as he could ; and I'm 
told that it was a curious sight to see 
him waddling along through the streets, 
and all the people running after him 
with besoms and dishclouts, and laugh- 
ing at the old fellow, and every one 
casting up to him some of his evil do- 
ings. However, he made his escape 
into an obscure corner of the town 
called the Irish Row. 

This Irish Row was not, as you 
might think from its name, a single file 
of houses ; it was a good large quarter 
of the town, separated from the rest 
by a creek or little bay which ran up 
between them, over which, by the way, 
there was afterwards thrown a bridge. 
This Irish Row was a strange place ; 
it was inhabited, for the most part, by 
a very wild set of people, except indeed 
those who had come from the other, or 
the English quarter of the town, to settle 
in it. It was said to be the best air 
in the whole neighbourhood ; but, 
notwithstanding this, and that it had a 
fine and pleasant aspect, it was very 
little improved. The inhabitants were 
a strange set, and the authority of the 
mayor and corporation was but little 
respected among them ; and they lived 
in a great degree after a barbarous 
fashion, in dirty lanes and hovels. — 
To this place Lord Pope came, and 
he got some of the people about him, 
and he, all panting with the race he 
had out of the other part of the town, 
and looking pitiable enough with the 
bruises he had got in the chase* — and 
as the people of the Row were said to 
be a soft-hearted people, the cunning 
old boy began by making a poor mouth 
of it to some of them, and told them 
how he had been inhumanly treated, 
and all his property, which had been 
given to him by the great patent, taken 
from him ; — and here again he fell to 
damning and cursiug the mayor, which 
leased the fellows he was talking to, 
ecause there was an old grudge 
among them against the mayor. But, 
when he saw that, after all, they were 
rather slow to espouse his quarrel, he 
gives the wink to one of his servants, 
who, taking the sign, began to ha- 
rangue the people, and tell the greasy 
vagabonds about him what great things 
his master would do for them, wheu 
he got his rights, — why there wouldn't 
be one of them but would be riding in 
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his coach at the least So this kind of mayors in the town shouldn’t interfere 
talk went down wonderfully well with witn his lordship,— for so he made 
them, and they took in old Pope them call him. 
among them, and swore that all the 


CHAP. II. 


The Hlbtory of Lord Pope’s conduct in the Irish Row,*— the Public-house he set up, — the liquor 
he sold, and the madness it wrought in the people of the Row. 


When first he got himself settled in 
the Irish Row, he made some attempts 
to get back again into his old quarters ; 
but not finding any hope of success in 
that way, he began to keep himself 
tolerably quiet. 

He got up, however, an establish- 
ment as like his old one as his present 
poverty would let him. He made the 
people call him, “ my lord and he told 
them that he was still the rightful 
owner of the whole town ; which the 
poor devils believed, and thought that 
when he would get back his rights 
they would all be living in great splen- 
dour. 

There were a pood many respec- 
table inhabitants in this part of the 
town, who, of course, kept a very jea- 
lous eye upon Pope ; but the old fel- 
low was too cunning to provoke them 
at once. But what should he do, after 
a little while, but set up a public-house 
without license. But this, too, was 
taken no notice of ; for all persons 
thought the excise-laws very hard, and 
indeed very soon after they were alto- 
gether repealed. 

But this public-house soon turned 
out to be a great nuisance. The old 
fellow took to his old courses, or worse 
than ever ; because all his vices now 
had something of a low vulgarity 
about them. His tap-room was fre- 
quented by the very lowest vagabonds 
of the Row, and in fact it was little 
better than a common disorderly house, 
where drinking, gambling, and other 
veiy improper work went on ; and 
there could be no doubt that several 
plots were hatched there against the 
authority of the mayor. 

The gambling-table which he kept 
turned out a profitable speculation ; 
for most of the persons wno went to 
it were sure to be cheated out of what- 
ever little money they had, at a game 
called Purgatory, which the old fellow 
himself had invented, and at which he 


or his set were always sure to win. 
Besides this, they earned on a profita- 
ble trade in selling beads and trinkets, 
and even bottles of water, which they 
passed off as of great value, to the ig- 
norant people of the Row. 

From this time out there was no 
such thing as peace and quietness in 
the Row. Not a night passed over 
without some riot or outrage ; and the 
riot could always be traced to have its 
origin, in some way or other, con- 
nected with Pope’s house ; for, among 
the other tricks that were practised 
there, you must know, was that of 
selling to the people that went in to 
drink, some fiery stuff, the effect of 
which was, to inflame them to the most 
terrible degree of madness, so that 
they used to sally out, dressed in white 
shirts, and pull down houses, and knock 
down any of the peaceable inhabitants 
that they met, and commit all kinds of 
outrageous excesses. 

Lord Pope himself used, now and 
then when questioned about it, profess 
to disapprove greatly of those riotous 
proceedings ; but somehow or other it 
Happened, that there never was an out- 
rage committed in the Row but those 
concerned in it had been drinking in 
his house. It was said and thought 
by many that his object was, to possess 
himself again of all his old property 
in the town, and that they said that he 
had regularly trained bands, of the 
worst characters, who had the chief 
hand in all the violence that was done, 
and that by-and-by, he would set up 
his claim at the head of these fellows, 
for all his property that had been sold. 
This much was certainly true, that fre- 
quently some of the officers of his 
household,— for, as I have said, the 
old fellow kept up all the pomp of a 
regular establishment,— would parade 
through the Row, attended by the very 
fellows that were so notorious for being 
concerned in the riots ; and these 
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chaps could not have had greater pride, 
or demeaned themselves with greater 
insolence if they had been the ser- 
vants of a king : and you never could 
meet one of them but he would be 
talking of the greatness or the good- 
ness of Lord Pope, and perhaps let 
fall a hint how happy the Row would 
be if he were its master. 

The worst thing about the old fel- 
low, was his selling the people this mad- 
dening potion, which he passed off to 
them for good wholesome liquor ; and 
to the drinking of this by the common 
people, all the disorders of the Row 
were owing. Many people thought that 
it was some kind of magician’s potion, 
and that the old fellow had dealings 
with the devil. Certain it is, that 
those who drank it became perfectly 
outrageous, and their madness always 
took the turn of an excess of zeal 
for Lord Pope, and a desire to batter 
out the brains of every one who would 
not submit to his authority. 

This might be ten or fifteen years 
after the old fellow had been banished 
to the Row, and in this time all the 
rest of the town had grown to a very 
wonderful degree of prosperity, but 
tbe Row was as wretched a place as 
ever. The housekeepers in it who 
had lodgings to let, could get no one 
to come and live in them, because they 
were afraid of Lord Pope's drunken 
rioters ; and no wonder, for they were 
every day getting worse and worse, 
and beating and bruising every one 
that vexed them, and there was no 
getting either law or justice against 
them. 

Some persons who thought that it 
might tend to draw them away from 
Lord Pope, if they could see the real 
copy of the patent, got a number of 
them printed and sent through the 
Row; but this only made matters 
worse— for although some of the people 
seemed well enough inclined to read 
them. Lord Pope got terribly frightened, 
and so he issued a proclamation, 
damning every one, for this you know 
was his fashion, that would presume 
to keep a copy in his house, and 
threatening that he would sell no liquor 
to those who had. This threat had a 
wonderful effect — for so fond were the 
foolish people of the liquor he sold 
them, that tney thought they could not 
live without it He told them that 


the knowledge of making it was given 
to his master, Peter Pope, along with 
the grant of the estates, and that no 
one but himself knew how to distil it— 
so his threat had some effect; but 
along with this he took more efficient 
means, for he sent out his servants with 
horsewhips to take the copiesof the pa- 
tent by force from those tnat had them, 
and fresh quantities of the liquor hav- 
ing been served out, a mob took and 
murdered one or two of the people 
that were hawking the copies of the 
patent through the Row, and so the 
matter was put a stop to for the pre- 
sent. 

So matters every day came to a 
greater pitch of disorder in the Row. 
No person’s property or life was safe in 
it, unless he joined in league with Lord 
Pope and his men — they now refused 
to pay the tolls which had been col- 
lected by the authority of the mayor ; 
and not only this, but they threatened 
to stone to death any one that would 
pay them. There was nothing now 
but constant riot — property in that 
quarter became worth nothing, for 
when it was offered at ever so low a 
price, no one could be found to buy it. 
And the well-disposed people who 
lived there had no pleasure in their 
lives. 

But indeed no words could give you 
any idea of the miserable state to which 
the Row was redoeed by the pranks of 
this Lord Pope and his servants. This 
liquor of his fairly took away all sense 
and discretion from those who drank it, 
so that they committed follies, and 
went on with antics, such as no rational 
people ever practised, and it wrought 
a madness which affected them in dif- 
ferent ways. Sometimes you would 
see one of them stop short, and go 
down on his knees in the middle of the 
dirtiest gutter he could find, and fall to 
thumping his breast with all his might. 
Other times you would see some of 
them take a fit for days, and they 
would taste nothing but what would 
barely keep the life in them ; and some- 
times they would take a dislike to some 
particular kind of food, and would, 
when they saw it, get into convulsions 
almost like a mad dog when he sees 
water. You would see them some- 
times walking about with peas in their 
shoes until they became dog lame; 
some of them would be talking to per- 
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sons that had been dead and buried ever 
to lon£ — as you have seen mad people 
sometimes do ; others of them, when 
th^y would see an image or a picture, 
would roar out as if the very life was 
frightened out of them, and mil to beg- 
ging of the picture to come and help 
them ; others of them would have all 
kinds of curious figures hung about 
their neck, and necklaces of beads, just 
as if they were women. Sometimes one 
of them would pick out a place full of 
the sharpest stones, and pulling up 
his breeches, move along over it on 
his bare knees, until he would cover 
the stones with his blood ; and many 
other extraordinary fancies for tor- 
menting themselves they commonly in- 
dulged in. 

You would see commonly the ser- 
vants of Lord Pope going through the 
Row, carrying the little board upon 
which they played the game of purga- 
tory ; and it was wonderful to see how 
as soon as ever one of these poor people 
could serape up a sixpence, he would 
be off either to buy liquor or to play at 
purgatory — although there never yet 
was one of them won at it, but though 
coin after coin was swept into the 
pocket of the fellow who carried the 
board, there was some infatuation 
over them, that they could not avoid 
putting down. 

The violence and outrageousness 
which the drinking of this liqour pro- 


duced in them, I have already told 
you; and when you add to this the 
melancholy and drivelling folly which 
it occasioned, you cannot well con- 
ceive a more pitiable state than£h^t to 
which it brought them. I ought not 
to forget to mention, what, perhaps, 
was the strangest part of all, that, not- 
withstanding the ill character which 
Lord Pope’s house bore, they used to 
let their wives and daughters frequent 
freely ; and 1 have been told what at 
first I could hardly believe, that not 
only this, but that they would let them 
po off alone with Lora Pope’s servants 
into some of the chambers, of which 
there were many, of the tap-room, 
where they would bolt the door, and 
remain for some time. And neither 
the women themselves, nor their male 
relations, appeared to think there was 
anything strange or improper iu this. 

All this seemed to lend countenance 
to the notion, that Lord Pope’s liquor 
was a magical potion, by drinking 
which the people were bewitched of the 
devil. But the worst of all their mad- 
ness was the dreadful fury that seized 
them at times, so that they thought as 
little of killing a man as they would a 
brute beast ; ami matters were every 
day worse and worse, so that many of 
the peaceable inhabitants of that quar- 
ter packed up their all, and left their 
homes in a fright. 


CIIAP. in. 


Some Anther account of the proceedings in the Row— of Lord Pope’s servants. Muni an and Hail— 
the story of Guy the Apothecary— and the strange proceedings in the Town Council. 


I ought not to omit some account of 
Lord Pope’s servants, and of the 
strange and outlandish names that he 
gave them. The old fellow was con- 
stantly talking about his great estates 
in a foreign country, and he used to 
make a show of appointing his servants 
to places of great trust, and authority, 
and high dignity, in his foreign prin- 
cipalities ; so one of the common 
fellows that he had taken into his ser- 
vice out of some wretched hovel in the 
Row, he would make Lord High 
Steward of his estate at Timbuctoo ; 
and another that never in his life had 
a good coat on his back, he would dub 
Chief Inspector of his lands in the 


Oronooko ; and another fellow he 
would appoint Grand Sultan of his ha- 
rem at dear knows where ; and if you 
could only sec these chaps how proud 
they were of their mock titles, and how 
the poor people of the Row were made 
my Lora thus. Indeed the Mayor 
had issued a proclamation, in which he 
strictly forbid this outlandish fashion ; 
but Lord Pope’s servants cared very 
little for the Mayor or his proclama- 
tion, and you would see my Lord 
Grand Sultan holding his head as high 
as if he was Emperor of the world, or 
his Grace of Timbuctoo marching 
along as stately as if he were one of 
the nobles of the land, ay, and far more 
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haughtily ; and, after all, it was no 
wonder, for Lord Pope filled their 
heads with such foolish notions — and 
you may think what it was for chaps 
that hap been, some of them, begging 
about the streets, to be made all at 
once Grand Sultans, aud High Stew- 
ards, and the like. 

Another fashion was that he fastened 
on them names which he took out of 
the Scriptures ; and it was aueer 
enough that two of them should be 
called after two of the plagues of Egypt 
— for the names that were borne by 
two of his principal servants were 
Murrain and Hail, or, as they styled 
themselves, my Lord Murrain, ana my 
Lord Hail. Lord Murrain was a quiet 
enough kind of a man, although some 
people said that he was the deeper for 
being quiet, but he was in appearance 
at least, a well-disposed, peaceable 
kind of body ; but as for Lord Hail, 
you would not find the like of him in a 
day's journey. He was a terrible man 
for blustering and bullyragging, and he 
was almost a match for his master at 
the cursing, so that people used to say 
that there never came the Hail but 
there was the thunder too. If he saw 
any thing that displeased him, he would 
set to and scold and damn in the middle 
of the streets, aa if the whole town 
belonged to him ; and at the time 
when, as I said before, some good folk 
made an attempt to give the people 
the copies of tne real patent, he went 
out through all the lanes and streets, 
and he cursed most dreadfully, and his 
imprecations on the poor fellows that 
were hawking about the patent were 
fearful, such as there is no need to re- 
peat And he bid the people to sharpen 
itchforks, and when any of the haw- 
ers came to them with a copy of the 
patent, to run them through the body ; 
and so they did to one or two of them, 
and when some people talked of trying 
Lord Hail for murder, he snapped his 
fingers at them and cursed them again. 

But when matters had now come to 
such a pass that the state of affairs was 
no longer tolerable, many persons be- 
gan to think that it would be better 
at once to give Lord Pope and all his 
servants pensions from tne funds of the 
corporation, and that this might keep 
them quiet— others, however, said that 
this would be a very curious thing, and 
a dangerous precedent, to pay people 
for being knaves and disturbers of the 


peace. But the matter was put an 
end to by Lord Pope himself, and his 
servants. Lord Hail swore that not 
one of them would touch a shilling 
from the damned rascally corporation 
that had displaced their good old 
master, and that they made more by 
selling their liquor and by their game 
of purgatory, than all the corporation 
could give them ; and indeed one of 
his inferior servants, who hinted that a 
pension would be a good thing, was 
instantly dismissed ana kicked out of 
the house, and nearly trampled to death. 

About this time the respectable in- 
habitants of the Row met together se- 
riously to consult what they should do, 
and it was debated whether they should 
not leave the place altogether, because 
it was impossible to live in it, and give 
it up to Lord Pope and his gang. This 
meeting, however, was not unknown 
to Lord Pope ; and what should the 
old fellow do, but seud out his servants 
through the Row to tell the people 
that the gentlemen w*ere met together, 
and were laying a plot to murder them; 
and the poor devils, being quite be- 
sotted by the liquor they were drink- 
ing, believed the story, and a dreadful 
riot was raised. 

The others, however, resolved, that 
before they would leave their homes, 
as too many had already done, they 
would appeal to the corporation to 
protect them, and to establish some 
kind of order in the Row, and they 
were advised to bring an indictment 
against Lord Pope for keeping a dis- 
orderly house, and for breeding riots 
and disturbances in the town; and 
they made no doubt that when the 
whole matter was laid before the cor- 
poration, they would take some means 
of abating the nuisance of Lord 
Pope’s house, or at least they would 
put a guard opposite to it to preveut 
the dreadful riots that were every 
night endangering the lives of the inha- 
bitants. 

So they drew up the indictment as 
carefully as they could ; and they pre- 
pared their evidence to support the 
charge ; and indeed there could be no 
lack of this ; for there was not one in 
the Row but knew that it was brought 
to a desperate state by the artifices of 
Lord Pope and his men, and as to his 
keeping a disorderly house, why one 
had only to look at it to see that — for 
it was a fine large house, and might 
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have been made a great place for busi- 
ness of every kind— but there it was 
now with the windows all broken and 
the panes stuffed with old rags ; and 
out of the upper windows there hung 
long poles covered over with nasty 
clothes — as is usually the case in 
houses of that description. And indeed 
it had every mark of the ill behaviour 
of its inmates, and of those that fre- 
uented it— for it would puzzle you to 
nd a house that was better built and 
situated for every purpose of business, 
so that it was a crying shame to see 
how it was made a wreck and a ruin 
by the riotous proceedings of those 
that had got possession of it. 

Great hopes of course were enter- 
tained from the laying of the indict- 
ment before the corporation, that some 
check would be given to the proceed- 
ings by which tne whole How was 
made a bear-garden ; but about this 
time there fell out a curious circum- 
stance, which 1 must needs, as it comes 
in the way of my history, relate. 

I have bad so many occasions to 
refer to the liquor which was sold at 
Lord Pope’s house, that none of my 
readers can be unacquainted with its 
character. It was quite manifest that 
It was endued with some maddening 
qualities, so that those who used it 
for any time lost all sense and discre- 
tion, and became little better than 
brute beasts, as was indeed but too 
manifest in the case of the people of 
the Row ; but as the making of it was 
carried on in the strictest secrecy, no 
persons knew of what ingredients it 
was composed, and many, as I have 
said already, believed that it got its 
mischievous properties direct from the 
devil. 

However, about this time, an apo- 
thecary who lived in the Row, and 
who had a turn for chemistry— and 
what is said to be rare among apothe- 
caries, knew something of it — made or 
thought he had made a discovery about 
it. It was said that he found some of 
Pope’s men at work under ground, 
witn a great big cauldron distilling the 
liquor ; or at least that he had got by 
some means or other their still-house 
manual — giving them directions for 
the making of the liquor. To this 
manual Lord Murrain’s name was 
put ; but, it was obscure and not very 
easy to be understood. However this 
apothecary, whose name was Guy, set 


himself to decipher the directions, and 
many people afterwards thought that 
he had made the whole thing out, and he 
got a glass of the liquor to analyse it, 
and he said that he round the ingredi- 
ents to be just such as he had made out 
by the help of the still-house manual ; 
and sure enough they were the vilest 
collection of stuffs that ever were 
swallowed — a mixture of all kinds of 
damnable and poisonous drugs — a con- 
coction of old ointments that had been 
rotting for hundreds of years, and 
plaisters and pill-boxes, and blisters 
taken off old sores— first boiled, then 
all put in a pot and distilled, and sea- 
soned with some poisonous herbs and 
French flies, and bulls' horns brought 
from Rome, and the offals of Kerry 
cows, so that it was no wonder the liquor 
that was made from it should poison a 
whole town. Besides this, too, there 
was a large quantity of strong Hollands 
added to it, medicated in some pecu- 
liar way, when it was distilled — at least 
of some kind of Dutch liquor which 
was made up at a town called Louvain, 
and imported in great quantities for the 
special use of Lord Pope and his ser- 
vants. Guy certainly showed an in- 
voice of two thousand hogsheads of 
this stuff, consigned to Lord Murrain, 
and this was the most filthy and dele- 
terious stuff you could conceive, in- 
deed the very smell of it was enough to 
turn one’s stomach. 

So Guy, thinking that he had the 
whole secret, went off straight to the 
other side of the town, with the still- 
house manual signed by Lord Mur- 
rain ; and he made a wonderful noise 
about the damnable stuff that Lord 
Pope and his men were brewing ; and 
you may be sure it was no small asto- 
nishment to the people to think of 
such an infernal potion being made up ; 
and indeed there were many persons 
who could not bring themselves to 
believe that any such thing could be 
done in any Christian country ; but 
others thought that Guy had proved it 
all plain enough, and the whole busi- 
ness made no small commotion. 

Lord Pope began now to stir him- 
self a little — some time before this, he 
had taken care to make some friends 
for himself in the corporation of the 
town ; for he foresaw that his doings 
must needs come before them ; and so 
now he made Murrain write a quiet 
and very fair spoken-letter, which he 
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got printed in the town journal, in 
which he said that all that Guy said of 
them was false — that they brewed 
none but good and wholesome liquor ; 
and that they had made affidavits to 
this effect at the custom-house before 
now; and that Guy was a man who 
had some spite at them, and wanted to 
prevent poor persecuted men from 
turning an honest penny by selling the 
people a drop of drink. As for the 
matter of the invoice, he said there 
was no doubt the Dutch liquor was 
mixed with some most poisonous and 
filthy stuff — but surely no one could 
suspect decent men like themselves of 
selling that — there was a great deal of 
good wholesome Hollands that were 
most useful in brewing in it ; and be- 
fore they used it they were very care- 
ful to separate everything that was 
nasty or hurtful, and it would be a sin 
that all the good stuff should be lost 
on account of the things wdth which it 
was mixed. But Hail was not quite so 
soft upon the matter ; for some of the 
aldermen of the town having said 
something about the villainy of Lord 
Pope’s servants, he either out of pride 
or folly, would not do like Murrain, 
and accommodate his tone and manner 
to their altered condition, but fell to 
bullying and abusing the alderman 
just as if it was old times with them 
again ; and this too in the English 
quarter of the town ; but it was 
wonderful how much the spirit of the 
towns-people had fallen off, when they 
put up witn his insolence. 

However, Guy persisted in saying 
that he had given a right account of 
their mode of distilling the drink, and 
there are many persons to this day who 
think that he did. Of the effects of 
the potion, however, it was distilled, no 
one could doubt, because they saw the 
wretched condition of the poor crea- 
tures that were in the habit of drinking 
it, and it was curious to remark, in 
passing through the Row, if you saw a 
nouse with the thatch all torn off, and 
great dirty puddle before the door, and 
three or four half-starved children 
squatting themselves down uaked in 
it, you might be sure that the owner of 
the house was one that drank at Lord 
Pope’s, and when you saw a nice clean 
whitewashed cottage with a little gar- 
den before the door, and most likely 
a little linen or yarn bleaching on the 
grass, you might give a hundred to 
Vo L. VIII. 
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one that the owner of that never went 
near his tap-room. 

But this business of Guy’s is a kind 
of episode to my main story. The in- 
dictment against Lord Pope, for keep- 
ing an improper house was laid before 
the corporation — and counsel and 
witnesses for the prosecution attended 
before the common council, who were 
first to consider of it. Now, I h^ve al- 
ready said that Lord Pope had ma- 
naged to get some friends on the coun- 
cil — so w hen the matter came before 
them, and the business was about to be 
opened as usual, one of his friends stood 
up and he said that it would be well 
done to ask some of his servants if there 
was any truth in the things laid in the 
indictment. The prosecutors said 
this was a strange way of proceeding ; 
but they were bid hold their tongue, 
and Lords Murrain and Hail were 
called in and asked if they and their 
master had done what was alleged. 
So you may be sure that they denied 
it all. So then one of the councillors 
made a speech, the purport of which 
was, that they had no reason to doubt 
the words of these gentlemen — that 
the corporation should not meddle in 
such disputes, and that it was plain it 
Was only a party business got up by 
some of Pope’s rivals in trade, to injure 
his custom, and that the prosecutors 
ought to be quite ashamed of them- 
selves to bring such a charge, and 
breed ill-will between the inhabitants 
of the Row, that ought to live peace- 
ably together. 

tou may be sure the prosecutors 
were a little astonished at this — the 
more so, when they saw that the common 
council were disposed to be of the 
same mind with the speaker ; however, 
they ventured, very submissively, to 
say, that they had evidence to support 
any charge they had made — M To the 

d 1 with you and your evidence,” 

says another, “hav’nt these two good . 
Lords denied all you say — you ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves — have 
you nothing to do at home — that you 
must come here slandering your neigh- 
bours, and exhibiting your infernal 
want of charity? Be off home with 
you — are’nt you ashamed to bring such 
charges against two respectable look- 
ing gtnrlemen,” pointing to Lords Mur- 
rain and Hail, who were stauding with 
a grin upon their faces, and portly look- 
ing fellows enough, in sooth they were. 

2 E 
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“ Dang me,” said another, “ but it is 
these chaps and the like of them that 
are the cause of all the disturbance in 
the Row— with their damned folly about 
the liquor ; who cares what liquor the 
people drink— let them drink what they 
like. Be off out of this, you varlets — 
and do you hear, have no more meet- 
ings or consultations about what you’ll 
do s no more plottings together against 
Lord Pope, or by all that’s good, the 
corporation will make dogsmeat of 
you. Be off home, and live in peace 
with your neighbours, ' ye unchristian 
dogs.” 

This, and much more than this, was 
the best language they heard from the 
common council, and whenever they 
spoke of the evidence they had, they 
were told that the corporation knew it 
was all lies — and so they went back to 


the Row greatly astonished you may 
be sure, at the reception they had met 
with. 

But what do you think the council 
should do after they were gone, but 
instantly pass a resolution that Lord 
Pope should be got in the commission 
of the peace for the town, and be given 
the appointment of all the constables 
and watchmen in the Irish Row. 

But this could not be done without 
getting the consent of the board of al- 
dermen — and they refused to agree to 
any such thing, upon which the common 
council called their worships all kinds 
of bad names, and so the matter ended 
for the present. But the history of 
what followed these proceedings in the 
Row, and the account of the behaviouT 
of Lord Pope and his men, I must re- 
serve for another chapter. 


LITERARY REMAINS OF HAZUTT.* 


This is not as instructive nor as en- 
tertaining a book as it might have 
easily been made, and as the subject 
almost demanded. The biographical 
sketch is slender — gives a few dates 
and names, but adds nothing whatever 
to our means of judging of the man 
whose life it professes to relate. This 
is the more inexcusable, as his own 
works furnish continual references to 
the circumstances of his life, and as it 
seems impossible that there should not 
be still living numbers, whose aid 
would not have been refused in sup- 
plying such information as a valuable 
memoir requires. The meagreness of 
the sketch is sought to be justified by 
a theory that it is unimportant to the 
public to be made acquainted with the 
details of Hazlitt’s engagements with 
magazines and newspapers — that the 
true history of his life is that of “ the 
progress and development of his under- 
standing, as nurtured and swayed by 
his affections.” Be it so ; — yet, to un- 
derstand this progress, some account 
of his intimacies ought to have been 
given; — some account, too, of the class 
of engagements from which his support 
was derived, and how far they assisted 
ox interrupted the growth of his moral 


being, would have interested the public, 
and been valued by those who, like Haz- 
litt, are thrown upon the precarious 
resources of literature for subsistence. 
There is no necessity, and therefore 
no fitness in bringing the details of 
domestic life before the public eye ; 
and yet we think that his various en- 
gagements with reviews, and magazines, 
and newspapers— his contracts and his 
quarrels with booksellers, would be an 
instructive exhibition. To many the 
picture of such struggles w’ould suggest 
salutary warnings. To none could it 
be without interest. The expectation 
of such a narrative was our motive for 
ordering the book. To know the cir- 
cumstances under which Hazlitt’s 
several essays were written, would 
have given the essays themselves a 
new interest ; as, however, in Mr. 
Litton Bulwer’s “ Thoughts on the 
Genius of Hazlitt,” a complete edition 
of his works is promised, the omission 
of which we complain in the present 
publication will probably be supplied. 

Hazlitt was born at Maidstone, in 
Kent, in 1778. His father was an Uni- 
tarian minister ; he was a native of the 
county of Tipperary, in Ireland ; was 
educated at Glasgow. After having 
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had the charge of some other congre- 
gations, he was fixed at Maidstone for 
nearly ten years, where most of his 
children were born. From Maidstone 
he removed to the care of a congrega- 
tion in Bandon, in the county of Cork. 
At the close of the American war he 
removed for some years to America ; 
returned to England, and finally settled 
m minister of the Presbyterian con- 
gregation at Wem, m Shropshire. 

In Wem was the boyhood of his 
son, William, passed. We transcribe 
an account given in the Monthly Re- 
pository, fanciful as it is, of the way 
m which the youth of a man of genius 
passes. Let it not be supposed that 
we agree with all this — ay, or with a 
single sentence or sentiment in it, al- 
though we have read it not without plea- 
sure. There is all the temptation to 
exaggeration in periodical writing, that 
there is in popular preaching, and we 
think it was scarcely fair play of young 
Hazlitt to quote the eulogies written 
within a month or two of his father’s 
decease. However this be, our duty 
is to give an account of the book be- 
fore us, and here is the passage : 

“ The most pure and perfect state of 
human existence, the most etherial in 
mind, being fresh from the creative hand ; 
the most enthusiastic and benevolent of 
heart, being yet uncontaminated by the 
outer world and all its bitter disappoint- 
ments, the sweetest and yet the most 
pathetic, were it only from the extreme 
sense of beauty, is the early youth of 
genius. Alone in the acuteness of its 
general sensibility— unsympathised with 
in its peculiar view of nature; its heart 
without utterance, and its intellect a mine 
penetrated by the warmth of the dawn- 
ing sun, but unopened by its meridian 
beams — the child of genius wanders forth 
into the fields and woods, an embodied 
imagination ; an elemental being yearning 
for operation, but knowing not its mission. 
A powerful destiny heaves for develop- 
ment in its bosom ; it feels the prophetic 
waves surging to and fro ; but all is in- 
distinct and vast : caverned, spell-bound, 
aimless and rife with sighs. It has little 
retrospection, and that little of no im- 
portance ; its heart and soul are in the 
future, a glorified dream. Memory, with 
all its melancholy pleasures and couutless 
pains, is for the old, and chiefly for the 
prematurely old ; but youth is a vision of 
the islands of the blest ; it tells its own 
fairy- tale to itself, and is at once the hero 


and inventor. It revels in the radiance 
of years to come, nor ever dreams that 
the little daisy on the lawn, so smilingly 
beheld, or so tenderly gathered from its 
green bed, shall make the whole heart 
ache with all the past, when it meets the 
eye some years hence. If this be more 
or less the case with youth in general, 
it is so in a pre-eminent degree with the 
youth of genius. At this early period of 
the life of such a being, impressions of 
moral and physical beauty exist in ecstatic 
sensation rather than in sentiment: a 
practical feeling and instinct, not a theory 
or rule of right. Conscious only of its 
ever-working sensibility, and dim aspira- 
tions, boundless as dim— utterly uncon- 
scious of its talent, powers, or means of 
realizing its feelings, the child of genius 
yearns with a deep sense of the divinity 
of imperishable creation, with hopes that 
sweep high over the dull earth and all its 
revolving graves; and lost in beatific ab- 
straction, it has a positive foretaste of im- 
mortality. 

“ Such, we may affirm — if the reader 
will add that intensity of comprehension 
which pierces beneath the deepest roots 
of the heart, and to which all words are 
but the earth-like signs, the finger-marks 
of mortality pointing to the profound ele- 
ments of human nature — such was the 
early youth of William Hazlitt.” — Vol, I. 
pp. v-vii. 

Our readers are in danger, if they 
do not attend to dates, of thinking that 
the youth, and not the mere boyhood 
of Hazlitt is here intended to be de- 
scribed. The enthusiastic visionary — 
who afterwards was soured into the 
critic — was at the period but nine or 
ten years old — and if be was allowed 
thus to ramble about, indulging his own 
fancies, we are not surprised at the 
life of misery which his parents were 
thus unconsciously preparing for him ; 
but we suspect that the foundation of 
the whole is little more than a poetical 
mode of describing the neighbourhood' 
of Wem. The time and place being 
given, this kind of imagery rises up of 
its own accord, as one of our play- 
wrights imagines turbans and crescent# 
the moment he has to dramatize » 
Moorish tale. We have following 
this, several of Hazlitt’s first letters. 
There was no great object in printing 
them ; a forward schoolboy’s account 
of his masters and of the neighbouring 
friends who paid him any attention ; — 
narratives of the week-dav lessons, and 
the Sunday sermon. The following 
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account of an evening party is in its 
way very good — Hazlitt, at the time 
he wrote the letter in which it occurs, 
was but twelve years old. 

“ Saturday afternoon I and George, 
with Miss Avis, went to a Mrs. Barton's, 
who appeared to be an inhospitable Eng- 
lish prim ‘lady,’ if such she may be 
called. She asked, as if she were afraid 
we should accept it, if we would stay to 
tea. And at the other English person's, 
for I am sure she belongs to no other 
country than to England, I got such a 
surfeit of their ceremonial unsociality, 
that I could not help wishiug myself in 
America. I had rather people would 
tell one to go out of the house, than' ask 
one to stay, and at the same time be 
trembling all over for fear one should 
take a slice of meat or a dish of tea with 
them. Such as these require an Horace 
or a Shakespeare to describe them. — Bio- 
graphical Sketch , page IS. 

The same letter tells of “ passing an 
agreeable day yesterday, as I read 1G0 
pages of Priestley, and heard two good 
sermon?.” What part of Priestley’s 
works were the study of the inquisitive 
boy is not mentioned, but that he was 
already deeply engaged in the kind of 
political speculations at that time afloat 
in all society, and most of all among 
the Presbyterian dissenters, was re- 
markably evidenced by his first pub- 
lication, a letter to the editor of “ the 
Shrewsbury Chronicle,” on the “out- 
rages offered at Birmingham to that 
great and good man.”* We have not 
room for the letter,* but it is a very 
remarkable production from a boy of 
thirteen — a bold and animated school 
exercise on the subject of religious per- 
secution, and perhaps worth preserving. 

In 1793, two years after tnis, he was 
sent to the Unitarian College of Hack- 
ery — his father’s “ wish and prayer 
being, that his son might attain a dis- 
tinguished name among the ministers 
of dissent.” Hazlitt, from the first, 
manifested strong distaste for the pro- 
fession intended for him — his repug- 
nance for it each day increased, and he 
was at length removed from Hackney. 
In Hazlitt’s writings, there are frequent 
and bitter allusions to the dissenters as 
a body. We transcribe some sen- 
tences written in a calmer spirit, from 


a letter to his son, on the conduct of 
life, which is published we believe for 
the first time in bis Literary Remains . 

“ It was my misfortune perhaps to be 
bred up among Dissenters, who look with 
too jaundiced an eye at others, and set too 
high a value on their own peculiar pre- 
tensions. From being proscribed them- 
selves, they learn to proscribe others ; and 
come in the end to reduce all integrity of 
principle and soundness of opinion within 
the pale of their own little communion. 
Those who were out of it, and did not 
belong to the cIhss of rational dissenters , 
I was led erroneously to look upon as 
hardly deserving the name of rational 
beings. Being thus satisfied as to the 
select few who are “ the salt of the earth,** 
it is easy to persuade ourselves that we 
are at the head of them, and to fancy our- 
selves of more importance iu the scale of 
true desert than all the rest of the world 
put together, who do not interpret a cer- 
tain text of Scripture in the manner that 
we have been taught to do. You will, 
(from the difference of education) be free 
from this bigotry, and will, I hope, avoid 
every thing akin to the same exclusive 
and narrow-minded spirit. Think that 
the minds of men are various as their 
faces — that the modes and employments 
of life are numberless as they are neces- 
sary — that there is more than one class of 
merit — that though others maybe wrong 
in some things, they are not so in all— 
and that countless races of men have been 
born, have lived and died without ever 
hearing of any one of those points in 
which you take a just pride and pleasure — 
and you will not err on the side of that 
spiritual pride or intellectual coxcombry, 
which has been so often the bane of the 
studious and learned !'' — Literary Re- 
mains , Vol. 11. p. 77, 78. 

When it was determined by young 
Hazlitt to leave Hackney, and to 
abandon all views of entering into the 
ministry, there was the usual difficulty 
and debating about the choice of a pro- 
fession by w hich he could support him- 
self. It was fortunate for the future 
critic, that he determined upon the life 
of a painter. It fixed his .whole heart 
and affections at the dangerous age of 
opening manhood. It made him for 
many years of his life a happier and a 
better man than it would almost have 
been possible for him to have been. 


* Biographical Sketch. 
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without the calm resources which a 
love of art supplied to the solitary stu- 
dent. The principles of true taste, 
which he has been more successful in 
illustrating and diffusing than any other 
writer of his age — and which seem to 
have possessed his whole mind — were 
formed in his practice of painting. 
We must quote from himself his own 
account of the matter — for if our bio- 
graphical essays have any value, it can 
only be by bringing together materials 
from which, with little other aid from us, 
our readers may be led to form a true 
judgment of the persons w*hom we may, 
from time to time, bring before them. 
Writing, some thirty years after, of this 
period, and comparing the pleasures of 
painting with the wearisome occupa- 
tions of desultory writing, by which he 
was, in his latter years, supporting him- 
self — with the frequent necessity of re- 
writing the essay — the necessity of 
reading proofi and revises , to prevent 
mistakes of the printer — and the feel- 
ing too often forced upon the author, 
that the gloss and relish is lost before 
his work can be brought before the 
public. 

“ Of painting,** says Hazlitt, << one is 
never tired, because you have to set down, 
not as in the case of essay writing, what 
you know already, but what you have 
just discovered. 

<< In the former case, you translate 
feelings into words ; in the latter, names 
into things. There is a continual crea- 
tion out of nothing going on. With 
every stroke of the brush, a new field of 
inquiry is laid open ; new difficulties 
arise, and new triumphs are prepared over 
them. By comparing the imitation with 
the original, you see what you have done, 
and how much you have still to do. The 
test of the senses is severer than that of 
fancy, and ao over-match even for the 
delusions of our self-love. One part of 
a picture shames another, and you deter- 
mine to paint up to yourself, if you cannot 
come up to nature. Every object be- 
comes lustrous from the light thrown 
back upon it by the mirror of art : and 
by the aid of the pencil, we may be said 
to touch and handle the objects of sight. 
The air-drawn visions that hover on the 
verge of existence have a bodily presence 
given them on the canvas; the form 
of beauty is changed into a substance : 
the dream and the glory of the universe 
is made * palpable to feeling as to sight.* 
And see ! a rainbow starts from the can- 


vas, with all its humid tfain of glory, as if 
it were drawn from its cloudy arch in 
heaven. The spangled landscape glitters 
with drops of dew after the showeri 
The 1 fleecy fools* show their coats in 
the gleams of the setting sun. The 
shepherds pipe their farewell notes in the 
fresh evening air. And is this bright vi- 
sion made from a dead dull blank, like a 
bubble reflecting the mighty fabric of the 
universe? Who would think this miracle 
of Rubens* pencil possible to be per- 
formed? Who, having seen it, would 
not spend his life to do the like? See 
how the rich fallows, the bare stubble- 
field, the scanty harvest-home, drag in 
Rembrandt*s landscapes ! How often 
have I looked at them and nature, and 
tried to do the same, till the very * light 
thickened,* and there was an earthiness 
in the feeling of the air! There is no 
end of the refinements of art and nature 
in this respect. One may look at the 
misty glimmering horizon till the eye 
dazzles and the imagination is lost, in 
hopes to transfer the whole interminable 
expanse at one blow upon canvas. Wil- 
son said, he used to try to paint the effect 
of the motes dancing in the setting sun. 
At another time, a friend coming into 
his painting-room when he was sitting on 
the ground in a melancholy posture, ob- 
served that his picture looked like a land- 
scape after a shower : he started up with 
the greatest delight, and said, ‘ That is 
the effect I intended to produce, but 
thought I had failed.* Wilson was ne- 
glected ; and, by degrees, neglected his 
art to apply himself to brandy. His hand 
became unsteady, so that it was only by 
repeated attempts that he could reach the 
place, or produce the effect he aimed at ; 
and when he had done a little to a pic- 
ture, he would say to any acquaintance 
who chanced to drop in, < I have painted 
enough for one day: come, let us go 
somewhere.* It was not so Claude left 
his pictures, or his studies on the banks of 
the Tiber, to go in search of other enjoy- 
ments, or ceased to gaze upon the glit- 
tering sunuy vales and distant hills ; and, 
while his eye drank in the clear sparkling 
hues and lovely forms of nature, his hand 
stamped them on the lucid canvas to last 
there for ever ! One of the most de- 
lightful parts of my life was one fine sum- 
mer, when I used to walk out of an even- 
ing to catch the last light of the sun, 
gemming the green slopes or russet lawns, 
and gilding tower or tree, while the blue 
sky gradually turning to purple and gold, 
or skirted with dusky grey, hung its 
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broad marble pavement over all, as we 
tee it in the great master of Italian land- 
scape. But to come to a more particular 
explanation of the subject. 

« The first head I ever tried to paint was 
an old woman with the upper part of the 
face shaded by her bonnet, and I certainly 
laboured at it with great perseverance. 
It took me numberless sittings to do it. 
I have it by me still, and sometimes look 
at it with surprise, to think how much 
pains were thrown away to little purpose, 
yet not altogether in vain if it taught me 
to see good in every thing, and to know 
that there is nothing vulgar in nature 
seen with the eye of science or of true 
art. Refinement creates beautv every- 
where : it is the grossness of the spec- 
^ator that discovers nothing but grossness 
in the object. Be this as it may, I spared 
no pains to do my best. If art was long, 
I thought that life was so too at that mo- 
ment. I got in the general effect the first 
day ; and pleased and surprised enough I 
was at my success. The rest was a work 
of time — of weeks and months (if need 
were) of patient toil and careful finish- 
ing. I bad seen an old head by Rem- 
brandt at Burleigh- House, and if I could 
produce a head at all like Rembrandt in a 
year, in my lifetime, it would be glory 
and felicity, and wealth and fame enough 
for me ! The head I had seen at Bur- 
leigh was an exact and wonderful fac- 
simile of nature, and I resolved to make 
pnine (as nearly as I could) an exact fac- 
simile of nature. I did not then, nor do 
1 now believe, with Sir Joshua, that the 
perfection of art consists in giving general 
appearances without individual details, 
but in giving general appearances with 
individual details. Otherwise, I had done 
my work the first day. But I saw some- 
thing more in nature than general effect, 
and I thought it worth my while to give 
it in the picture. There was a gorgeous 
effect of light and shade : but there was 
a delicacy as well as depth in the chiaro 
scuro , which I was bound to follow into 
all its dim and scarce perceptible variety 
of tone and shadow. Then I had to make 
the transition from a strong light to as 
dark a shade, preserving the masses, but 
gradually softening off the intermediate 
parts. It was so in nature ; the difficulty 
was to make it so in the copy. I tried, 
and failed again and again ; I strove 


harder, and succeeded as I thought. The 
wrinkles in Rembraudt were not hard 
lines, but broken and irregular. I saw 
the same appearance in nature, and 
straiued every nerve to give it. If I could 
hit off this edgy appearance, and insert 
the reflected light in the furrows of old 
age in half a morning, I did not think I 
had lost a day. Beneath the shrivelled 
yellow parchment look of the skin, there 
was here and there a streak of the blood 
colour tinging the face ; this I made a 
point of conveying, and did not cease to 
compare what I saw with what I did 
(with jealous lynx-eyed watchfulness,) 
till I succeeded to the best of my ability 
and judgment. How many revisions 
were there! How many attempts to 
catch'an expression which I had seen the 
day before! How often did we try to get 
the old position, and wait for the return 
of the same light ! There was a pucker- 
ing up of the lips, a cautious introversion 
of the eye under the shadow of the bon- 
net, indicative of the feebleness and sus- 
picion of old age, which at last we ma- 
naged, after many trials and some quar- 
rels, to a tolerable nicety. The picture 
was never finished, and I might have gone 
on with it to the present hour.* I used 
to set it on the ground when my day's 
work was done, and saw revealed to me 
with swimming eyes the birth of new 
hopes, and of a new world of objects. 
The painter thus learns to look at nature 
with different eyes. He before saw her 
* as in a glass darkly, but now face to 
face.’ He understands the texture and 
meaning of the visible universe, and <866* 
into the lifq of things,' not by the help 
of mechanical instruments, but of the im- 
proved exercise of his faculties, and an in- 
timate sympathy with nature. The 
meanest thing is not lost upon him, for 
he looks at it with an eye to itself, not 
merely to his own vanity or interest, or 
the opinion of the world. Even where 
there is neither beauty nor use — if that 
ever were — still there is truth, and a suf- 
ficient source of gratification in the indul- 
gence of curiosity and activity of mind. 
The humblest painter is a true scholar ; 
and the best of scholars — the scholar of 
nature ." — Table Talk , Vol. I. pp. 7-14. 

Long as our extract has beeu, we 
must allow* Hazlitt to describe another 
of bis attempts. 


• It is at present covered with a thick slough of oil and varnish (the perishable 
vehicle ol the English school) like an envelope of gold-beater's skin, so as to be hardly 
visible. 
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“ One of my first attempts was a pic- other thoughts and feelings than I shall 
ture of my father, who was then in a ever have again. Oh for the revolution 
green old age, with strong marked fea- of the great Platonic year, that those 
tares, and scarred with the small-pox. 1 times might come over again ! I could 
drew it with a broad light crossing the sleep out the three hundred and sixty-five 
face, looking down, with spectacles on, thousand intervening years very content- 
reading. The book was Shaftesbury’s edly ! The picture is left : the table, the 
Characteristics, in a fine old binding, with chair, the window where I learned to 


Gribelin’s etchings. My father would as 
lieve it had been any other book ; but for 
him to read was to be content, was 
** riches fineless." The sketch promised 
well ; and I set to work to finish it, de- 
termined to spare no time nor pains. My 
father was willing to sit as long as 1 
pleased ; for there is a natural desire in 
the mind of man to sit for one’s picture, 
to be the object of continued attention, to 
have one’s likeness multiplied; and be- 
sides his satisfaction in the picture, he 
had some pride in the artist, though he 
would rather I should have written a ser- 
mon than painted like Rembrandt or like 
Raphael. Those winter days, with the 
gleams of sunshine coming through the 
chapel- windows, and cheered by the notes 
of the robin-redbreast in our garden (that 
<* ever in the haunch of winter sings,”) 
as my afternoon's work drew to a close, — 
were among the happiest of my life. 
When I gave the effect 1 intended to any 
part of the picture for which I had pre- 
pared my colours, when I imitated the 
roughness of the skin by a lucky stroke 
of the pencil, when I hit the clear pearly 
tone of a vein, when I gave the ruddy 
complexion of health, the blood circulat- 
ing under the broad shadows of one side 
of the face, I thought my fortune made ; 
or rather it was already more than made, 
in my fancying that I might one day be 
able to say with Correggio, “ I also am a 
painter P * It was an idle thought, a boy’s 
conceit; but it did not make me less 
happy at the time. I used regularly to 
set my work in the chair to look at it 
through the long evenings ; and many a 
time did I return to take leave of it be- 
fore I could go to bed at night. I re- 
member sending it with a throbbing heart 
to the Exhibition, and seeing it hung up 
there by the side of one of the Honour- 
able Mr. Skeffington, (now Sir George.) 
There was nothing in common between 
them, but that they were the portraits of 
two very good-natured men. I think, 
but am not sure, that I finished this por- 
trait (or another afterwards) on the same 
day that the news of the battle of Aus- 
terlits came ; I walked out in the after- 
noon, and, as I returned, saw the evening 
•tar set ever a poor man's cottage, with 


construe Livy, the chapel where my fa- 
ther preached, remain where they were ; 
but he himself is gone to rest, full of 
years, of faith, of hope, of charity !” — Table 
Talk , Vol. I. pp. 19-21. 

His son tells us that his success was 
regarded by all but himself as decided. 
Hazlitt, however, always writes on 
the subject, as if he had altogether 
failed. In the intervals of bis studies 
as a painter, he continued the study of 
metaphysics, which, for some years, had 
been his favourite pursuit, and at 
eighteen, began his first rough sketch 
of the “ Principles of Human Action." 
* An instance," says his son, “of lofty 
ambition in youth, and of early de- 
velopment of the reasoning powers, 
which has few if any parallels." The 
friends of Hazlitt are too fond of talk- 
ing of his metaphysics. On his tomb- 
stone he is described as 

‘ The first, unanswered metaphysician of the age.* 

The reply to this strange expression is, 
that his metaphysics are unread. 

The year 1798 was a remarkable period 
in Hazlitt’s life, as he then first became 
acquainted with Coleridge. The strong 
differences between their religious and 
political creeds in after-life, separated 
for ever two men worthy to have con- 
tinued friends. Hazlitt speaks of him 
often with bitterness — the hurt feel- 
ing of a mind in some way or other dis- 
appointed — we think it probable, from 
no deeper cause than tne cessation of 
intercourse with many of his former ac- 
quaintances; which Coleridge’s residence , 
in retirement, and with a private fa- 
mily, necessarily involved. We think, 
however, it is impossible to read 
Hazlitt’s constantly recurring allusions 
to Coleridge, and not believe that he 
continued to regard with friendship 
to the last, the man who was once his 
friend. In these volumes, an essay 
printed by Hazlitt, in one or other of 
the periodicals, and which we wete un- 
able to lay our hands on at the time 
our notices of Coleridge were written, 
is fortunately preserved. It is inte- 
resting as a picture of Hazlitt’s mind. 
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•till more interesting, as giving the very 
best account we have seen of Cole- 
ridge at that period of his life. 

“ My father was a Dissenting Minister, 
at Wem, in Shropshire ; and in the year 
J798 (the figures that compose that date 
are to me like the ‘ dreaded name of 
Demogorgon’) Mr. Coleridge came to 
Shrewsbury, to succeed Mr. Rowe in 
the spiritual charge of a Unitarian 
congregation there. He did not come 
till late on the Saturday afternoon 
before he was to preach ; and Mr. Rowe, 
who himself went down to the coach in 
a state of anxiety and expectation to 
look for the arrival of his successor, could 
find no one at all answering the descrip- 
tion but a round-faced man, in a short 
black coat (like a shooting jacket) which 
hardly seemed to have been made for 
him, but who seemed to be talking at a 
great rate to his fellow-passengers. Mr. 
Rowe had scarce returned to give an ac- 
count of his disappointment when the 
round-faced man in black entered, and 
dissipated all doubts on the subject by 
beginning to talk. He did not cease 
while he stayed ; nor has he since, that 
I know of. He held the good town of 
Shrewsbury in delightful suspense for 
three weeks that he remained there, 

* fluttering the proud Salopians , like an 
eagle in a dove-cot;’ and the Welsh 
mountains, that skirt the horizon with 
their tempestuous confusion agree to 
have heard no such mystic sounds since 
the days of 

« High-born Hod's harp or soft Llewellyn's lay!' 

As we passed along between Wem and 
Shrewsbury, and I eyed their blue tops 
seen through the wintry branches, or the 
red rustling leaves of the sturdy oak-trees 
by the road side, a sound was in my ears 
as of a syren’s song; I was stunned, 
startled with it, as from a deep sleep; 
but I had no notion then that I should 
ever be able to express my admiration to 
others in motley imagery or quaint allu- 
sion, till the light of his genius shone 
into my soul, like the sun’s rays glittering 
in the puddles of the road. I was at that 
time dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a 
worm by the way-side, crushed, bleeding, 
lifeless ; but now, bursting from the 
deadly bands that * bound them, 

* With Styx nine times round them,' 

my ideas float on winged words, and as 
they expand their plumes, catch the 
golden light of other years. My soul 
has indeed remained in its original bon- 


dage, dark, obscure, with longingB infinite 
and unsatisfied ; my heart, shut up in the 
prison-house of this rude clay, has never 
found, nor will it ever find, a heart to 
speak to ; but that my understanding also 
did not remain dumb and brutish, or at 
length found a language to express itself, 
I owe to Coleridge. But this is not to 
my purpose. 

“ My father lived ten miles from 
Shrewsbury, and was in the habit of ex- 
changing visits with Mr. Rowe, and 
with Mr. Jenkins of Whitchurch (nine 
miles farther on), according to the cus- 
tom of Dissenting ministers in each 
other’s neighbourhood. A line of com- 
munication is thus established, by which 
the flame of civil and religious liberty is 
kept alive, and nourishes its smouldering 
fire unquenchable, like the fires in the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, placed at dif- 
ferent stations, that waited for ten long 
years to announce with their blazoning 
pyramids the destruction of Troy. Cole- 
ridge had agreed to come over and see 
my father, according to the courtesy of 
the country, as Mr. Rowe’s probable suc- 
cessor; but, in the mean time, I had 
gone to hear him preach the Sunday 
after his arrival. A poet and a philo- 
sopher getting up into a Unitarian pulpit 
to preach the gospel, was a romance in 
these degenerate days, a sort of revival 
of the primitive spirit of Christianity, 
which was not to be resisted. 

“ It was in January, 1798, that I rose 
one morning before day-light, to walk 
ten miles in the mud, to hear this cele- 
brated person preach. Never, the longest 
day l have to live, shall I have such another 
walk as this cold, raw, comfortless one, 
in the winter of the year 1798 . — 11 y a 
des impressions que ni le terns ni les cir- 
constances peuvent effacer . Uvsse-je 
vivre des siecles entiers t le doux terns de 
ma jeunesse ne pent renaitre pour moi , ni 
s* effacer jamais dans ma memoirs. When 
I got there, the organ was playing the 
lOOdth psalm, and when it was done, Mr. 
Coleridge rose and gave out his text, 

* And he went up into the mouutain to 
pray, himself, alone.’ As he gave out 
this text, his voice ‘ rose like a steam of 
rich distilled perfumes,’ and when he 
came to the two last words, which he 
pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it 
seemed to me, who was then young, as if 
the sounds had echoed from the bottom 
of the human heart, and as if that prayer 
might have floated in solemn silence 
through the universe. The idea of St. 
John came into my mind, ‘ of one crying 
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in the wilderness, who had his loins girt 
about, and whose food was locusts and 
wild honey.* The preacher then launched 
into his subject, like an eagle dallying 
with the wind. The sermon was upon 
peace and war ; upon church and state — 
not their alliance, but their separation — 
on the spirit of the world and the spirit 
of Christianity, not as the same, but as 
opposed to one another. He talked of 
those who had ( inscribed .the cross of 
Christ on banners dripping with human 
gore.* He made a poetical and pastoral 
excursion, — and to show the fatal effects 
of war, drew a striking contrast between 
the simple shepherd boy, driving his 
team afield, or sitting under the haw- 
thorn, piping to his flock, 1 as though he 
should never be old,' and the same poor 
country-lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought 
into town, made drunk at an alehouse; 
turned into a wretched drummer-boy, 
with his hair sticking on end with powder 
and pomatum, a long cue at his back, 
and tricked out in the loathsome finery 
of the profession of blood. 

* Such were the notes our once-lored poet sung.* 
And for myself, I could not have been 
more delighted if I had heard the music 
of the spheres. Poetry and Philosophy 
had met together. Truth and Genius 
had embraced, under the eye and with 
the sanction of Religion. This was 
even beyond my hopes. I returned 
home well satisfied. The sun that was 
still labouring pale and wan through the 
sky, obscured by thick mists, seemed an 
emblem of the good cause ; and the cold 
dank drops of dew, that hung half melted 
on the beard of the thistle, had something 
genial and refreshing in them ; for there 
was a spirit of hope and youth in all 
nature, that turned every thing into 
good. The face of nature had not then 
the brand of Jus Divinum on it: 

* Like to that sanguine flower inscrib’d with woe.* 

“ On the Tuesday following, the half- 
inspired speaker came. I was called 
down into the room where he was, and 
went half-hoping, half-afraid. He received 
me very graciously, and I listened for a 
long time without uttering a word. I 
did not suffer in his opinion by my silence. 

* For those two hours,* he afterwards was 
pleased to say, < he was conversing with 
William Hazlitt's forehead!* His ap- 
pearance was different from what I bad 
anticipated from seeing him before. At 
a distance, and in the dim light of tbe 
chapel, there was to me a strange wild- 
ness in his aspect, a dusky obscurity, and 


I thought him pitted with the small- pox. 
His complexion was at that time clear, 
and even bright — 

* As are tbe children of yon azure sheen.* 

His forehead was broad and high, light 
as if built of ivory, with large projecting 
eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath 
them, like a sea with darkened lustre. 

* A certain tender bloom his face o*er- 
spread,' a purple tinge as we see it in 
the pale thoughtful complexions of the 
Spanish portrait painters, Murillo and 
Velasquez. His mouth was gross, vo- 
luptuous, open, eloquent; his chin good- 
humoured and round ; but his nose, the 
rudder of the face, the index of the will, 
was small, feeble, nothing — like what he 
has done. It might seem that the genius 
of his face as from a height surveyed and 
projected him (with sufficient capacity 
and huge aspiration) into the world un- 
known of thought and imagination, with 
nothing to support or guide his veering 
purpose, as if Columbus had launched his 
adventurous course for the New World 
in a scallop, without oars or compass. 
So at least I comment on it after the 
event. Coleridge, in his person, was 
rather above the common size, inclining 
to the corpulent, or like Lord Hamlet, 

‘ somewhat fat and pursy.* His hair 
(now, alas! grey) was then black and 
glossy as the raven's, and fell in smooth 
masses over his forehead. This long 
pendulous hair is peculiar to enthusiasts, 
to those whose minds tend heavenward ; 
and is traditionally inseparable (though 
of a different colour) from the pictures of 
Christ. It ought to belong, as a cha- 
racter, to all who preach Christ crucified, 
and Coleridge was at that time one of 
those 1 

** It was curious to observe the contrast 
between him and my father, who was a 
veteran in the cause, and then declining 
into the vale of years. He bad been a 
oor Irish lad, carefully brought up by* 
is parents, and sent to the University at 
Glasgow (where he studied under Adam 
Smith) to prepare him for his future des- 
tination. It was his mother’s proudest 
wish to see her son a Dissenting minister. 
So, if we look back to past generations 
(as far as eye can reach), we see the 
same hopes, fears, wishes, followed by 
the same disappointments, throbbing in 
the human heart; and so we may see 
them, if we look forward, rising up for 
ever, and disappearing, like vapourish 
bubbles, in the human breast! After 
being tossed about from congregation to 
congregation in the heats of the Unitarian 
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controversy, and squabbles about the pursuit, and devote himself entirely to the 
American war, he had been relegated to study of poetry and philosophy. Cole- 
an obscure village, where he was to spend ridge seemed to make up his mind to close 
the last thirty years of his life, far from with this proposal in the act of tying on 
the only converse that he loved, the talk one of his shoes. It threw an additional 
about disputed texts of Scripture, and the damp on his departure. It took the wa*. 
cause of civil and religious liberty. Here ward enthusiast quite from us to cast him 
he passed his days, repining, but resigned, into Deva’s winding vales, or by the shores 
in the study of the Bible, and the perusal of old romance. Instead of living at ten 
of the commentators,— huge folios, not miles distance, of being the pastor of a 
easily got through, one of which would dissenting congregation at Shrewsbury, 
outlast a winter 1 Why did he pore on he was henceforth to inhabit the Hill of 
these from morn to night (with the ex- Parnassus, to be a Shepherd on the De- 
ception of a walk in the fields or a turn lectable Mountains. Alas ! I knew not 
in the garden to gather broccoli-plants or the way thither, and felt very little gra- 
kidney beans of his own rearing, with no titude for Mr. Wedgwood’s bounty. I 
small degree of pride and pleasure)?— was presently relieved from this dilemma; 
Here were ‘no figures nor no fantasies,’— for Mr. Coleridge, asking for a pen and 
neither poetry nor philosophy — nothing ink, and going to a table to write some- 
to dazzle, nothing to excite modern cu- thing on a bit of card, advanced townrds 
riosity; but to his lack-lustre eyes there me with undulating step, and giving me 
appeared, within the pages of the pon- the precious document, said that that was 
derous, unwieldy, neglected tomes, the his address, Mr. Coleridge , Nether - 

sacred name of JEHOVAH in Hebrew Stowey , Somersetshire; and that he 
capitals : pressed down by the weight of should be glad to see me there in a few 
the style, worn to the last fading thin- weeks’ time, and, if I chose, would come 
ness of the understanding, there wore half-way to meet me. I was not less 
glimpses, glimmering notions of the patri- surprised than the shepherd boy (this 
archal wanderings, with palm-trees ho- simile is to be found in Cassandra) when 
vering in the horizon, and processions of he sees a thunder-bolt fall close at his 
camels at the distance of three thousand feet. I stammered out my acknowledg- 
years ; there was Moses with the Burn- ments and acceptance of this offer, (I 
ing Bush, the number of the Twelve thought Mr. Wedgwood’s annuity a trifle 
Tribes, types, shadows, glosses on the to it) as well as I could ; and this mighty 
law and the prophets ; there were dis- business being settled, the poet-preacher 
cussions, dull enough, on the age of took leave, and I accompanied him six 
Methuselah, a mighty speculation ! there miles on the road. It was a fine morn- 
were outlines, rude guesses at the shape ing in the middle of winter, and he talked 
of Noah’s Ark and of the riches of the whole way. The scholar in Chaucer 
Solomon’s Temple ; questions as to the is described as going 
date of the creation, predictions of the 

end of all things ; the great lapses of * unding on his way.” 

time, the strange mutations of the globe So Coleridge went on his. In digress- 
were unfolded with the voluminous leaf, ing, in dilating, in passing from subject to 
as it turned over ; and though the soul subject, he appeared to me to float in air, 
might slumber with an hieroglyphic veil to slide on ice. He told me in confidence 
of inscrutable mysteries drawn over it, (going along) that he should have 
yet it was in a slumber ill-exchanged for preached two sermons before he accepted 
all the sharpened realities of sense, wit, the situation at Shrewsbury, one on In- 
fancy, or reason. My father's life was fant Baptism, the other on the Lord’s 
comparatively a dream; but it was a Supper, shewing that he could not ad- 
dream of infinity and eternity, of death, minister either, which would have effec- 
the resurrection, and a judgment to tually disqualified him for the object in 
come!” 

“ The day passed off pleasantly, and 
the next morning Mr. Coleridge was to 
return to Shrewsbury. When I came 
down to breakfast, I found that he had 
juet received a letter from his friend, T. 

Wedgwood, making him an offer of £150 
a year, if he chose to wave his present 


view, i observed that he continually 
crossed me on the way by shifting from 
one side of the foot-path to the other.— 
This struck me as an odd movement ; but 
I did not at that time connect it with any 
instability of purpose or involuntary 
change of principle, as I have done since. 
He seemed unable to keep on in a straight 
line.” 
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« We parked at the Biz-mile Hone ; and 
I returned homeward, pensive but much 
pleased. 1 had met with unexpected no- 
tice from a person, whom I believed to 
have been prejudiced against me. Kind 
and affable to me had been his condescen- 
sion, and should be honoured ever with 
suitable regard. He was the first poet 
I had known, and he certainly answered 
to that inspired name. 1 had heard a 
great deal of his powers of conversation, 
and was not disappointed. In fact, I never 
met with any thing at all like them, either 
before or since.” 

« On my way back, I had a sound in 
my ears — it was the voice of Fancy ; I 
had a light before me — it was the face of 
Poetry. The one still lingers there, the 
other has not quitted my side ! Cole- 
ridge in truth met me half-way on the 
ground of philosophy, or I should not 
have been won over to his imaginative 
creed. 1 had an uneasy, pleasurable sen- 
sation all the time, till I was to visit him. 
During those months, the chill breath of 
winter gave me a welcoming ; the vernal 
air was balm and inspiration to me. The 
golden sun-sets, the silver star of evening, 
lighted me on my way to new hopes and 
prospects. I was to visit Coleridge in the 
spring. This circumstance was never 
absent from my thoughts, and mingled 
with all my feelings. I wrote to him at 
the time proposed, and received an an- 
swer postponing my intended visit for a 
week or two, but very cordially urging me 
to complete my promise then. This de- 
lay did not damp, but rather increased my 
ardour. In the meantime, I went to 
Llangollen Vale, by way of initiating my- 
self in the mysteries of natural scenery ; 
and I must say I was enchanted with it. 

I had been reading Coleridge’s description 
of England, in his fine " Ode on the De- 
parting Year,” and I applied it con amove , 
to the objects before me. That valley 
was to me (in a manner) the cradle of a 
new existence : in the river that winds 
through it, my spirit was baptized in the 
waters of Helicon!” 

“ I returned home and soon after set 
out on my way with unworn heart and 
untired feet.” 

« I arrived, and was well received. The 
country about Nether Stowey is beau- 
tiful, green and hilly, and near the sea- 
. shore. I saw it but the other day, after 
an interval of twenty years, from a hill 
near Taunton. How was the map of 


my life spread out before me, as the map 
of the country lay at my feet ! In the 
afternoon, Coleridge took me over to 
All-Foxden, a romantic old family man- 
sion of the St. Aubins, where Words- 
worth lived. It was then in the posses- 
sion of a friend of the poet’s, who gave 
him the free use of it. Somehow that 
period (the time just after the French 
^Revolution) was not a time when no- 
thing was given for nothing . The mind 
opened, and a softness might be perceived 
coming over the heart of individuals, be- 
neath * the scales that fence* our self- 
interest. Wordsworth himself wa9 from 
home, but his sister kept house, and set 
before us a frugal repast; and we had 
free access td her brother’s poems, the 
* Lyrical Ballads,’ which were still in 
manuscript, or in the form of 1 Sybilline 
Leaves.’ I dipped into a few of these 
with great satisfaction, and with the 
faith of a novice. I slept that night in 
an old room with blue hangings, and 
covered with the round-faced family por- 
traits of the age of George I. and II, 
and from the wooded declivity of the 
adjoining park that overlooked my win- 
dow, at the dawn of day, could 
* hear the loud stag apeak.' 

“ In the outset of life (and particularly 
at this time I felt it so) our imagination 
has a body to it. We are in a state be- 
tween sleeping and waking, and have 
indistinct but glorious glimpses of strange 
shapes, and there is always something to 
come better than what we see. As in 
our dreams the fulness of the blood gives 
warmth and reality to the coinage of the 
brain, so in youth our ideas are clothed, 
and fed, and pampered with our good 
spirits ; we breathe thick with thought- 
less happiness, the weight of future years 
presses on the strong pulses of the heart, 
and we repose with undisturbed faith in 
truth and good. As we advance, we ex- 
haust our fund of enjoyment and of hope. 
We are no longer wrapped in lamb's-woolt 
lulled in Elysium. As we taste the 
pleasures of life, their spirit evaporate* 
the sense palls ; and nothing is left but 
the phantoms, the lifeless shadows of 
what has been / 

“ That morning, as soon as breakfast 
was over, we strolled out into the park, 
and seating ourselves on the trunk of an 
old ash- tree that stretched along the 
ground, Coleridge read aloud, with a 
sonorous and musical voice, the ballad of 
‘ Betty Foy.’ I was not critically or 
sceptically inclined. 1 saw touches of 
truth and nature, and took the rest for 
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granted. But in the * Thorn/ the ‘ Mad 
Mother/ and the * Complaint of a Poor 
Indian Woman/ I felt that deeper power 
and pathos which have been since ac- 
knowledged, 

* In spite of pride, in erring reason** spite,’ 
as the characteristics of this author ; and 
the sense of a new style and a new spirit 
in poetry came over me. It had to me 
something of the effect that arises from 
the turning up of the fresh soil, or of the 
first welcome breath of Spring, 

* While yet the trembling year is unconfirmed.* M 

* * * 

** The next day Wordsworth arrived 
from Bristol at Coleridge's cottage. I 
think I see him now. He answerod in 
some degree to his friend's description of 
him, but was more gaunt and Don 
Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed, 
according to the costume of that uncon- 
strained period, in a brown fustian jacket 
and striped pantaloons. There was 
something of a roll, a lounge in his gait, 
not unlike his own ‘ Peter Bell.* There 
was a severe, worn pressure of thought 
about his temples, a fire in his eye (as if 
he saw something in objects more than 
the outward appearance), and intense, 
high narrow forehead, a Roman nose, 
cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and 
feeling, and a convulsive inclination to 
laughter about the mouth, a good deal at 
variance with the solemn, stately ex- 
pression of the rest of his face. Chantry’s 
bust wants the marking traits; but he 
was teased into making it regular and 
heavy: Havdon’s head of him, introduced 
into the Entrance of Christ into Jeru- 
salem, is the most like his drooping weight 
of thought and expression. He sat down 
and talked very naturally and freely, with 
a mixture of clear gushing accents in his 
voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a 
strong tincture of the northern burr , like 
the crust on wine. He instantly began 
to make havoc of the half of a Cheshire 
cheese on the table, and said triumphantly 
that ‘his marriage with experience had 
not been so productive as Mr. Southey *s 
in teaching him a knowledge of the good 
things of this life.' He had been to see 
the ‘ Castle Spectre’ by Monk Lewis, 
while at Bristol, and described it very 
well. He said ‘ it fitted the taste of the 
audience like a glove.* This ad captan - 
dum merit was however by no means a 
recommendation of it, according to the 
severe principles of the new school, which 
reject rather than court popular effect. 
Wordsworth, looking out of the low, 
latticed window, said, * How beautifully 


the sun sets On that yellow bank !’ I thought 
within myself, • with what eyes these 
poets see nature !' and ever after, when I 
saw the sun-set stream upon the objects 
facing it, conceived I had made a dis- 
covery, or thanked Mr. Wordsworth for 
having made one for me ! We went 
over to All-Foxden again the day fol- 
lowing, and Wordsworth read ns the 
story of * Peter Bell' in the open air ; and 
the comment made upon it by his face 
and voice was very different from that of 
some later critics ! Whatever might be 
thought of the poem, ‘ his face was as a 
book where men might read strange 
matters,' and he announced the fate of 
his hero in prophetic tones. There is a 
chaunt in the recitation both of Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, which acts as a 
spell upon the hearer, and disarms the 
judgment. Perhaps they have deceived 
themselves by making habitual use of 
this ambiguous accompaniment. Cole- 
ridge's manner is more full, animated, 
and varied; Wordsworth's more equable, 
sustained, and internal. The one 
might be termed more dramatic , the 
other more lyrical. Coleridge has told 
me that he himself liked to compose in 
walking over uneven ground, or breaking 
through the straggling branches of a 
copse- wood, whereas Wordsworth always 
wrote, if he could, walking up and down 
a straight gravel-walk, or in some spot 
where the continuity of his verse met 
with no collateral interruption. Return- 
ing that same evening, I got into a me- 
taphysical argument with Wordsworth, 
while Coleridge was explaining the dif- 
ferent notes of the nightingale to his 
sister, in which we neither of us suc- 
ceeded in making ourselves perfectly 
clear and intelligible. Thus 1 passed 
three weeks at Nether Stowey and in 
the neighbourhood, generally devoting 
the afternoons to a delightful chat in an 
arbour made of bark by the poet’s friend 
Toro Poole, sitting under two fine elm- 
trees, and listening to the bees humming 
round us, while we quaffed our flip. It 
was agreed, among other things, that we 
should make a jaunt down the Bristol- 
Channel, as far as Linton. We set 
off together on foot, Coleridge, John 
Chester, and I. This Chester was a 
native of Nether Stowey, one of those 
who were attracted to Coleridge's dis- 
course as flies are to honey, or bees in 
swarming-time to the sound of a brass 
pan.” 

«« We passed Punster on our right, s 
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small town between the brow of a hill 
and the sea. I remember eyeing it wist* 
fully as it lay below us contrasted with 
the woody scene around, it looked as 
clear, as pure, as embrowned and ideal as 
any landscape I have seen since, of Gaspar 
Poussin's or Domenichino’s. We had a 
long day’s march — (our feet kept time 
to the echoes of Coleridge’s tongue) — 
through Minehead and by the Blue 
Anchor, and on to Linton, which we 
did not reach till near midnight, and 
where we ha4 some difficulty in making 
a lodgment. We however knocked the 
people of the house up at last, and we 
were ' repaid for our apprehensions and 
fatigue by some excellent rashers of fried 
bacon and eggs. The view in coming 
along had been splendid. We walked 
for miles and miles on dark brown 
heaths overlooking the Channel, with 
the Welsh hills beyond, and at times de- 
scended into little sheltered valleys close 
by the sea-side, with a smuggler’s face 
scowling by us, and then had to ascend 
conical hills with a path winding up 
through a coppice to a barren top, like a 
monk’s shaven crown, from one of which 
I pointed out to Coleridge’s notice the 
bare masts of a vessel on the very edge 
of the horizon and within the red-orbed 
disk of the setting sun, like his own 
spectre-ship in the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ 
At Linton the character of the sea-coast 
becomes more marked and rugged. There 
is a place called the Valley of Rocks ( I 
suspect this was only the poetical name 
for it) bedded among precipices over- 
hanging the sea, with rocky caverns 
beneath, into which the waves dash, and 
where the seagull for ever wheels its 
screaming flight. On the tops of these 
are huge stones thrown transverse, as if 
an earthquake had tossed them there, 
and behind these is a fretwork of perpen- 
dicular rocks, something like the OianCs 
Causeway . A thunder-storm came on 
while we were at the inn, and Coleridge 
was running out bareheaded to enjoy the 
commotion of the elements in the VaUey 
of Rocks , but as if in spite, the clouds 
only muttered a few angry sounds, and 
let fall a few refreshing drops. Cole- 
ridge told me that he and Wordsworth 
were to have made this place the scene 
of a prose-tale, which was to have been 
in the manner of, but far superior to, the 
« Death of Abel,’ but they had relin- 
quished the design. In the morning of 
the second day, we breakfasted luxuri- 
ously in an old-fashioned parlour, on tea, 
toast, eggs, and honey, in the very sight 


of the bee-hives from which it had been 
taken, and a garden full of thyme and 
wild flowers that had produced it. On 
this occasion Coleridge spoke of Virgil’s 
* Georgies,* but not well. I do not 
think he had much feeling for the clas- 
sical or elegant. It was in this room that 
we found a little worn-out copy of the 
‘ Seasons,' lying in a window-seat, on 
which Coleridge exclaimed, * That is 
true fame!* He said Thomson was a 
great poet, rather than a good one ; his 
style was as meretricious as bis thoughts 
were natural.*' 

“ In a day or two after we arrived at 
Stowey, we set out, I on my return 
home, and he for Germany.*' 

“ I saw no more of him for a year or 
two, during which period he had been 
wandering in the Hartz Forest in Ger- 
many ; and his return was cometary, me- 
teorous, unlike his setting out. It was 
not till some time after that I knew his 
friends Lamb and Southey. The last al- 
ways appears tome, as 1 first saw him, with 
a common- place book under his arm, and 
the first with a bon mot in his mouth. It 
was at Godwin’s that I met him with 
Holcroft and Coleridge, where they were 
disputing fiercely which was the best— 
Man as he was , or man as he is to be. 

« Give me,' says Lamb, 4 man as he is not 
to be.* This saying was the beginning of 
a friendship between us, which I believe 
still continues. — Enough of this for the 
present .** — Literary Remains, Vol. II. pp. 
362-369. 

The course of Hazlitt’s life for the 
next two or three years, is not traced 
in these volumes. It was probably 
passed exclusively in the studies of his 
intended profession, for we next find 
him at Paris, in 1802, copying pictures 
in the Louvre. On his return to Eng- 
land in 1803, he made a tour through 
the midland counties, and is described 
as successful in obtaining sitters at 
Liverpool and Manchester. His ad- 
miration of the art seems to have been 
the single cause of his retiring from a 

E rofession which he loved, but in which 
e felt it impossible that, labour as he 
might, he could attain more than re- 
spectable mediocrity. Through his 
whole life, the pencil continued to be 
the solace of his leisure hours, and he 
now and then painted portraits of his 
intimate friends — one, among others, 
of Lamb, which has been engraved for 
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Talfbunfs * Life and Writings of 
Charles Lamb.” 

In 1805 was published his 44 Prin- 
ciples of Human Action." This was 
followed by political pamphlets and 
abridgments, undertaken for the book- 
sellers. Then followed a reply to 
Malthus, in the shape of an octavo, 
and a second in the fact of his marry- 
ing Miss Stoddart, sister of the pre- 
sent Chief Justice of Malta. Tneir 
children, with the exception of his bio- 
grapher, died in early childhood. After 
his marriage he went to live at Win- 
terstow, in Wiltshire, in a house be- 
longing to his wife’s family. 

44 It was,” says his son, “ at this place, 
and at the Hutt, an inn on the Great 
Western Road, about a mile and a half 
from the village, that he passed, at inter- 
vals, many years of his life — alternately 
painting, reading, writing, and using 
physical exercise. The fine woods of 
Tytherley on the one side, and the noble 
expanse of Salisbury Plain on the other, 

P resented an inexhaustible source of 
ealthful recreation and mental enjoy- 
ment — of all that might administer, with 
the most salutary effect, alike to the senses 
and to the imagination. His state of life 
at this period, and in these scenes, he has 
himself described in a passage which, 
though the reader may remember it well, 
will be read by him once more with plea- 
sure : — 

44 4 Here, even here, on Salisbury 
plain, with a few old authors, I can 
manage to get through the summer 
or the winter months, without ever 
knowing what it is to feel ennui. They 
Bit with me at breakfast; they walk 
out with me before dinner. After a long 
walk through unfrequented tracks, after 
starting the hare from the fern, or hear- 
ing the wing of the raven rustling above 
my head, or being greeted by the wood- 
man’s 44 stern good-night,” as he strikes 
into his narrow homeward path, I can 
44 take mine ease in mine inn,” beside the 
blazing hearth, and shake hands with 
Signor Orlando Friscobaldo, as the oldest 
acquaintance I have. Ben Jonson, 
learned Chapman, Master Webster, and 
Master Hey wood are there ; and seated 
round, discourse the silent hours away. 
Shakspeare is thero himself, not in Cib- 
ber’s manager’s coat. Spenser is hardly 
yet returned from a ramble through the 
woods, or is concealed behind a m*oup of 
nymphs, fauns, and satyrs. Milton lies 
on the table, as on an altar, never taken 


up or laid down without reverence. 
Lyly*s 4 Endymron * sleeps with the moon 
that shines in at the window ; and a 
breath of wind, stirring at a distance, 
seems a sigh from the tree under which 
he grew old. Faustus disputes in one 
corner of the room, with fiendish faces, 
and reasons of divine astrology. Bella- 
front soothes Matheo, Vittoria truimphs 
over her judges, and old Chapman re- 
peats one of the hymns of Homer, in his 
own fine translation 1 I should have no ob- 
jection to pass my fife in this manner out 
of the world , not thinking of it , nor it of 
file i neither abused by my enemies , nor de- 
fended by my friends ; careless of the 
future, but sometimes dreaming of the 
past, which might as well be forgotten !' ** 
Literary Remains , Vol. I.pp. Iv-lvii. 

In 1813 he delivered lectures on the 
history and progress of English Philo- 
sophy, of wnich extracts are given in 
these volumes* — and about the same 
time formed a connection with the 
newspaper press, which, in one form or 
another, lasted till near his death — his 
subjects were chiefly political and 
theatrical criticism. “He wrote suc- 
cessively for the * Champion,’ 4 the 
Morning Chronicle, * ‘the Examiner/ 
and ‘ the Times/ " 44 How I came," 

says he, “to be regularly transferred 
from one of these papers to the other, 
sometimes formally, and sometimes 
without notice, till I was forced to 
quit the last mentioned by want of 
health and leisure, would make rather 
an amusing history, but that I do not 
choose to tell the secrets of the prison- 
house.” In the year 1818 he de- 
livered three courses of lectures at the 
Surrey Institution — on the English 
Poets — on the English Comic Writers — 
and on the Literature of the age of 
Elizabeth. 

44 His audiences,” says Seijeant Tal- 
fourd, 44 consisted chiefly of dissenters, 
who agreed with him in his hatred of 
Lord Castlereagh, but who “loved no 
plays of Quakers, who approved him as 
the opponent of slavery and capital 
punishment, but who 4 heard no music ;’ 
of citizens, devoted to the main chance, 
who had a hankering after 44 the improve- 
ment of the mind,” but to whom his fa- 
vourite doctrine of its natural disinte- 
restedness was a riddle ; of a few enemies 
who came to sneer; and a few friends w r ho 
were eager to learn and to admire. The 
comparative insensibility of the bulk of 
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his audience to ku finest passages, some- 
tunes provoked him to awaken their at- 
tention by points which broke the train 
of his discourse, after which he could 
make himself amends by some abrupt 
paradox which might set their prejudices 
on edge, and make them fancy they were 
shocked. He startled many of them at 
the onset, by observing, that, since Jacob's 
dream, 4 the heavens have gone further 
off and become astronomical' — a fine ex- 
travagance, which the ladies and gentle- 
men, who bad grown astronomical them- 
selves under the preceding lecturer, felt 
called on to resent as an attack on their 
severer studies. When he read a well- 
known extract from Cowper, comparing 
a poor cottager with Voltaire, and had 
pronounced the line 4 a truth the brilliant 
Frenchman never knew,* they broke into 
a joyous shout of self-gratulation, that 
they were so much wiser than a wicked 
Frenchman. When he passed by Mrs. 
Hannah More with observing, that 4 she 
had written a great deal which he had 
never read,' a voice gave expression to 
the general commiseration and surprise 
by calling out 4 More pity for you !' They 
were confounded at his reading, with more 
emphasis perhaps than discretion. Gay's 
epigrammatic lines on Sir Richard Black- 
more, in which scriptural persons are 
freely hitched into rhyme; but he went 
doggedly on to the end, and, by his per- 
severance, baffled those who, if he had 
acknowledged himself wrong by stopping, 
would have hissed him without mercy. 
He once had an edifying advantage over 
them. He was enumerating the humani- 
ties which endeared Dr. Johnson to his 
mind, and, at the close of an agreeable 
catalogue, mentioned, as last and noblest, 
4 his carrying the poor victim of disease 
and dissipation on his back through Fleet- 
street* — at which a titter arose from some, 
who were struck by the picture as lu- 
dicrous, and a murmur from others, who 
deemed the allusion unfit for ears polite. 
He paused for an instant, and then ad- 
ded in his sturdiest and most impressive 
manner, 4 an act which realizes tho parable 
of the good Samaritan,' at which his 
moral and delicate hearers shrunk re- 
buked into deep silence. He was not 
eloquent in the true sense of the term ; 
for his thoughts were too weighty to be 
moved along by the shallow stream of 


feeling which an evening's excitement 
can rouse. He wrote all his lectures, 
and read them as they were written ; but 
Ins deep voice and earnest manner suited 
bis matter well. He seemed to dig into 
his subject— and not in vain. In deliver- 
ing his longer quotations, he had scarcely 
continuity enough for the versification of 
Shakspeare and Milton, 4 with linked 
sweetness long drawn out ;* but he gave 
Pope's brilliant satire and divine compli- 
ments, which are usually complete within 
the couplet, with an elegance and point 
which the poet himself would have felt as 
their highest praise ." — Literary Remains, 
Vol. L pp. cxviii-cxxx. 

The most valuable of Hazlitfs works 
is the “Round Table" — a series of essays 

? ublished in conjunction with Leigh 
lunt, who supplied some of the most 
pleasing essays. The papers on Mil- 
ton,* in this publication, contain, we 
think, some of the most beautiful and 
just criticism in the language. The 
“Characters of Shakspeare’s Plays" was 
his next published work. In one of 
his papers in the Table Talk, he tells 
us of two editions of this work selling 
in three or four months, when a review 
of it appeared in the Quarterly, which 
completely destroyed its sale — not a 
single copy was sold afterwards by the 
publishers. Till we read this, we had 
no conception of the power of the peri- 
odical press, and could not have im- 
agined of what materials that, which is 
called public opinion, is formed. A 
single review in the Edinburgh is 
enough to prevent the sale of a poem 
of Wordsworth *8 for twenty years — 
a single sentence in the Quarterly to 
destroy a work of Hazlitt’s — and the 
abuse of the writer in both instances 
is as unconnected with the real faults 
or merits of the work, as the gift of a 
living is, in the eyes of a lay patron, 
with the claims upon the Church of the 
clerk whom he wishes to present. In 
either case, the merits of the claimant 
are the very last thing thought of. 

Hazlitt had been for some years 
complaining of a want of sympathy 
on the part of his wife, of whom he had 
got tired, and the easy formalities of 
the law r of Scotland gave the opportu- 


• One of these papers is an essay on the Lycidas: — a yet more beautiful essay 
on the same subject, by the author of 44 Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief,” ap- 
peared in the Dublin University Review. Both writers seem to have been pro- 
voked into the discussion by Johnson’s depreciating estimate of the poem. 
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city of divorce, of which he did not 
hesitate to avail himself. In this whole 
matter he appears to have exhibited 
the cruel recklessness of a man in 
some degree insane. In the same 
year in which he effected this legal 
separation from his wife, he published a 
discreditable book called the 4< Modern 
Pygmalion, or Liber Amoris,” and col- 
lected into volumes under the titles of 
“ Table Talk,” and “ The Plain Speak- 
er,” his essays in the New Monthly 
and London Magazines. 

In 1824, he married the widow of 
Colonel Bridgewater, a lady of some 
property, with whom he travelled in 
France and Italy. His notes of the 
journey first appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle, and were afterwards re- 
printed in a volume. In 1825, ap- 
peared his “ Spirits of the Age in 
1829 were published his selections 
from the British Poets — a popular 
school-book ; and in 1830, his life of 
Napoleon. In the same year he 
published, “Northcote’s Life of Ti- 
tian,” a work, the materials of which 
had been collected for the most 
part, by Northcote, but were reduced 
into order by Hazlitt and his son, 
who giveB the account of his life 
which we are reviewing. In August 
of this year he died of a species of cho- 
lera, by which he before had often been 
assailed. Montagu — whose name we 
have had occasion to mention in our 
memoirs of Coleridge and of Mackin- 
tosh — was with him, attending his 
death-bed. His son mentions the as- 
siduity of Dr. Darling, to whom Mon- 
tagu mentioned Hazlitt’s danger. “ Nor 
were,” adds he, M my father’s other 
friends backward upon this mournful 
occasion. My father died on the 30th 
of September, 1880. His death was 
easy and resigned ; and he had the 
gratification of seeing around him 
Charles Lamb, and others of his oldest 
and most beloved friends.” 

When w'e have added that Hazlitt, 
who had for many years “forsworn thin 
potations, and addicted himself to 
sack,” exhibited moral courage enough 
wholly to conquer the degrading habits 
of intoxication, we have given to the 
reader all the information concerning 
his life which his son has communi- 
cated to the public. We dismiss this 
part of the subject without further 
comment than that not only Hazlitt’s 
fondness for society, but even more 


than this, that the uncertainties of a 
recarious and dependent income, and 
is attendance on the late and irre- 
gular hours of the houses of parlia- 
ment and the theatres, — which his oc- 
cupation as a reporter of the debates, 
and a writer of criticisms on dramatic 
entertainments made necessary, — in all 
probability led to a vice, which few 
would in those circumstances, have 
had the resolution to avoid; and none, 
almost, when it had been once formed, 
have been able to conquer. For six- 
teen years — from the day of forming 
a strong resolution on the subject to 
the day of his death — he wholly ab- 
stained from wine or spirits : — 

“ The cheerfulness,” says Seijeant 
Talfourd, “with which he made this 
sacrifice always appeared to us one of 
the most amiable traits in his character. 
He had no censure for others, who with 
the same motive were less wise or less 
resolute ; nor did he think he had earn- 
ed, by his own constancy, any right to 
intrude advice which he knew, if wanted, 
must be unavailing. Nor did he profess 
to be a convert to the general system of 
abstinence which was advocated by one 
of his kindest and stanchest friends : he 
avowed that he yielded to necessity; and 
instead of avoiding the sight of that 
which he could no longer taste, he was 
seldom so happy as when he sat with 
friends at their wine, participating the 
sociality of the time, and renewing his 
own past enjoyment in that of his com- 
panions, without regret and without 
envy. Like Dr. Johnson, he made him- 
self a poor amends for the loss of wine 
by drinking tea, not so largely, indeed, as 
the hero of Boswell, but at least of equal 
potency- — for he might have challenged 
Mrs. Thrale and all her sex to make 
stronger tea than his own. In society, 
as in politics, he was no flincher. He 
loved * to hear the chimes at midnight,* 
without considering them as a summons 
to rise. At these seasons, when in his 
happiest mood, he used to dwell on tLe 
conversational powers of his friends, and 
live over again the delightful hours he 
had passed with them ; repeat the preg- 
nant puns that one had made ; tell over 
again a story with which another had 
convulsed the room ; or expand in the 
eloquence of a third ; always best pleased 
when he could detect some talent which 
was unregarded by the world, and giving 
alike, to the celebrated and the unknown, 
due honour.” — Literary Remains, VoL L 
pp. cxxvi . 
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The Memoir by his son is followed 
by an eloquent paper by the author 
or “ Eugene Aram,” in which he w rites 
of Hazlitt as if he were one of the 

f reatest and most powerful spirits of 
is time — a discoverer in the science 
of ./Esthetics, and an originator of 
truths, which more fortunate writers 
have succeeded in rendering popular. 
This is not a just account of the 
matter. We admire exceedingly the 
great vivacity of Hazlitt’s style — we 
admire too, his determined manner 
of looking straight forward at his 
subject, and at nothing but it — as 
if all around and about it was- 
therefore betide it — we love even the 
intense personalities of his nature, 
which make his characters of the men 
with whom he was early acquainted, 
the very best contemporary portraits 
we have ever met. His resent- 
ments are manifestly but the mask of 
wounded affection ; nowhere are there 
such glowing eulogies on Coleridge as 
in Hazlitt, whose whole nature seems 
to have been sublimed and potentiated, 
as it were, by the influence of that 
extraordinary man ; — nowhere are 
there the same exhibitions of the 
power of Wordsworth, w'hose lan- 
guage is, in almost every one of the 
more genial essays, the clothing in 
which Hazlitt embodies thoughts of 
kindred power, and which owe no- 
thing more to Wordsworth than lan- 
guage, after all insufficient. We yet 
think that Bulwer has overstated his 
merits. Hazlitt has always appeared 
to us a popular lecturer, explain- 
ing and illustrating truths, which 
he did not originate : — an eloquent 
preacher, if we may use such a 
metaphor, rather than a deep di- 
vine. This seems proved almost 
by his having created nothing. No- 
thing can be better than his per- 
fect and searching analysis of any 
work which he undertook to examine ; 
say, the character of Hamlet, or Fal- 
staff, often bringing out traits of cha- 
racter which had lain hidden, and 
which would have given to the great 
poet, whose creation the characters 
are, the delight which, in his noble 
ode Campbell imagines him to feel on 
the supposition of his witnessing the 
acting of Kemble. Mr. . Bulwer is 
wrong in thinking that Hazlitt was 
not properly appreciated. At his 

Vol. VIII. 


true value no author, who is without 
other claims, is ever appreciated by 
the public. But of such attention as 
the public at any time gives to men, 
who seek to recall them to the deep 
truths of our nature, and the divine 
creations of genius, in which those 
truths are represented in type and 
symbol, Hazlitt at all times had his 
due proportion. The beauty, however, 
of the passage is such that we should 
not feel justified in omitting it : — 

“ When Hazlitt died, he left no suc- 
cessor ; others may equal him, but none 
resemble. And I confess that few deaths 
of the great writers of my time ever 
affected me more painfully than his : for 
of most of those who, with no inferior 
genius, have gone before him, it may be 
said that in their lives they tasted the 
sweets of their immortality, they hud 
their cousolatious of glory ; and if fame 
can atone for the shattered nerve, the 
jaded spirit, the wearied hearts of those 
‘who scorn delight and live laborious 
days,* — verily, they had their reward. 
But Hazlitt went down to dust without 
having won the crown for which he had so 
bravely struggled ; the shouts of ap- 
plauding thousands echoed not to the 
sick man’s bed ; his reputation, great 
amongst limited circles, was still ques- 
tionable to the world. He who had 
done so much for the propagation of 
thought — for the establishment of new 
sectaries and new schools — from whose 
wealth so many had filled their coffers, — 
left no stir on the surface from which he 
sank to the abyss: — he who had vindi- 
cated so nobly the fame of others — what 
critic, to whom the herd would listen, 
had vindicated his ? Men with meagre 
talents and little souls could command 
the ear of thousands, but to the wisdom 
of the teacher it was deafened. Vague 
and unexamined prejudices, aided only by 
some trivial faults, or some haughty man- 
nerism of his own, had steeled the public, 
who eagerly received the doctrines filched 
from him second-hand, to the wisdom 
and eloquence of the originator. A great 
man sinking amidst the twilight of his 
own renown, after a brilliant and un- 
clouded race, if a solemn, is an inspiring 
and elating spectacle. But nature has 
no sight more sad and cheerless than the 
sun of a genius which the clouds have so 
long and drearily overcast that there are 
few to mourn and miss the luminary when 
it sinks from the horizon.** — Literary Re- 
mains, vol 1 . pp. Ixxxiv, — Ixxxv. 
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A paper, of which it would be diffi- 
cult to speak in terms of too high 
praise, follows, from the pen of Mr. 
Talfourd. In former parts of this re- 
view we have made some quotations 
from it. — The faults of Hazlitt’s wri- 
tings are, with great subtlety and truth, 
traced to his want of imagination, 

“ The highest of all human faculties, 
the great mediatory and interfusing pow- 
er of imagination, which presides su- 
preme in the mind, brings all its power 
and impulses into harmonious action, and 
becomes itself the single organ of all.*' 

To this want is ascribed his failure 
in metaphysical and moral reasoning ; 
fbr, in the very glow of his eulogies, it 
is plain that Seijeant Talfourd felt 
that in this class of subjects Hazlitt 
has altogether failed. Of Seijeant 
Talfourd’s Essay we can attempt no 
abridgment ; and we fear that there is 
scarcely room for an extract. We have 
avoided any mention of Hazlitt*s 44 Life 
of Napoleon,” or of the strange in- 
consistency by which he strove to 
justify to himself his idolatry of 
this trampler on the liberties of 
mankind. The splendid anathemas 
of Wordsworth and Southey against 
him, when in the height of his 
power, were among the perverse influ- 
ences which made Hazlitt his intense 
and passionate admirer. We must 
make room for a few words from Mr. 
Talfourd on this portion of Hazlitt’s 
works : — 

“ It is not so much in the ingenious 
excuses which he discovers for the worst 
acts of his hero, even for the midnight 
execution of the Duke d'Enghein, and 
the invasion of Spain, that the stamp of 
personal devotion is obvious, as in the 
graphic force with which he has deline- 
ated the short-lived splendours of the 
imperial court, and * the trivial fund re- 
cords* he has gathered of every vestige 
of human feeling by which he conld re- 
concile the emperor to his mind. The 
two first volumes of the * Life of Na- 
poleon,* although redeemed by scattered 
thoughts of true originality and depth, 
are often confused and spiritless; the 
characters of the principal revolutionists 
ore drawn too much in the style of cari- 
catures; but when the hero throws all 
his rivals into the distance, erects him- 
self the individual enemy of England, 
consecrates his power by religious cere- 
monies, and defines it by the circle of a 


crown, the author's strength becomes 
concentrated, his narrative assumes an 
epic dignity and fervour, and glowsVith 
4 the long-resounding march aad energy 
divine.' How happy and proud is he to 
picture the meeting of Napoleon with 
the Pope, and the grandeurs of the coro- 
nation ! How he grows wanton in cele- 
brating the f6tes of the Tuileries, as 
4 presenting all the elegance of enchanted 
pageants,* and laments them as 4 gone 
like a fairy revel !* How he 4 lives along 
the line' of Austerlitz, and rejoices in its 
thunder, and hails its setting sun, and, 
exults in the minutest details of the sub- 
sequent meeting of the conquered sove- 
reigns with the conqueror ! How he 
expatiates on the fatal marriage with 4 the 
deadly Austrian,' (as Mr. Cobbett justly 
called that most heartless of her sex,) as 
though it were a chapter in romance, and 
added the grace of beauty to the imperial 
picture! How he kindles with martial 
ardour as he describes the preparations for 
the expedition against Russia; musters the 
myriads of barbarians with n show of 
dramatic justice; and fondly lingers 
among the brief triumphs of Moskwa, 
on the veige of the terrible catastrophe ! 
The narrative of that disastrous expedi- 
tion is, indeed, written with a master’s 
band ; we see the * Grand Army’ march- 
ing to its destruction through the im- 
mense perspective; the wild hordes flying 
before the terror of its ‘coming;’ the 
barbaric magnificence of Moscow, tow- 
ering in the far distance ; and when we 
gaze upon the sacrificial conflagration of 
the Kremlin, we feel that it is the fune- 
ral pile of the conqueror's glories. It ia 
well for the readers of this splendid work r 
that there is more in it of the painter 
than of the metaphysician ; that its style 
glows with the fervour of battle, or stif- 
fens with the spoils of victory; yet we 
wonder that this monument to imperial 
grandeur should be raised from the dead 
level of jacobinism by an honest and pro- 
found thinker. The solution is, that al- 
though he was this, he was also more— 
that, in opinion , he was devoted to the 
cause of the people ; but that, in feeling , 
he required some individual object of 
worship; that he selected Napoleon as 
one in whose origin and career he might 
impersonate his principles and gratify his 
affections ; and that he adhered to his 
own idea with heroic obstinacy, when the 
‘child and champion of the republic' 
openly sought to repress all feeling and 
thought, but such as he could cast in his 
owu iron moulds, and scoffed at popular 
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enthusiasm, even while it bore him to the racter at once of subtlety and delight 
accomplishment of his loftiest desires.”— in his own contemplations, is engraved 
Literary Remain*, vol. I, p. cv, — cviii, from a chalk drawing by Bewick.— 

A portrait of Hazlitt, exhibiting Sheridan Knowles has happily des- 
features of great delicacy, and in cribed it in the following little poem : 
which we think we can read the cha- 

“ Thus Hazlitt looked ! There's life in every line ! 

Soul— language — fire that colour oould not give. 

See ! on that brow how pale-robed thought divine. 

In an embodied radiance seems to live ! 

Ah ! in the gaze of that entranced eye. 

Humid, yet burning, there beams passion's flame, 

Lighting the cheek, and quivering through the frame ; 

While round the lips, the odour of a sigh 
Yet hovers fondly, and its shadow sits 
Beneath the channel of the glowing thought 
And fire-clothed eloquence, which comes in fits 

Like Pvthiac inspiration ! Bewick, taught 

By thee, in vain doth slander's venom'd dart 

Do its foul work 'gainst him. This head must own a heart" 


THU RAMBLER IN MEXICO.* 


The ingenious Laurence Sterne, some 
seventy years gone by, observed of his 
own times that it was an age so full of 
light that there was scarce a country 
or corner of Europe whose beams 
were not crossed and interchanged 
with others. Were he in existence at 
the present moment, he would be able 
to extend his remark to quarters of the 
world which, a century back, were 
rarely visited by either tne idle or the 
inquisitive traveller. 

A 8 a region for the speculations of 
one of this latter class, there are, 
perhaps, few portions of the earth 
more inviting than the kingdom of 
Mexico. When we bear in inind, that 
at the time of the invasion under Fer- 
nando Cortez, the Spaniards found not, 


as they expected, tribes of uncultured 
savages, but a nation to a considerable 
extent civilized; a kingdom powerful 
and extensive, containing many splen- 
did cities, governed by just and en- 
lightened policy, the right of property 
recognized and defined, and advanced 
to a surprising degree in many of the 
arts ana luxuries of social )ife,f we are 
strongly inclined to think that there is 
much interesting ground for research 
as yet but little explored, and we in- 
dulge in the hope that future industry 
will bring to light many memorials of 
the aborigines of Mexico. The work 
at present, under our consideration, is 
not calculated to extend, in any great 
degree, our knowledge on those sub- 
jects which should, we think, particu- 


• The Rambler in Mexico (1834) By Charles Joseph Latrobe, author of the 
“Alpenstock," &c. One Volume, 8vo. Seeley and Burnside, London, 1836. 

f Notwithstanding Dr. Robertson’s very humble estimation of the arts and sciences 
amongst the Mexicans at the time of the conquest, the Abbe Francesco Clavigero, 
in his learned and laborious work, “ Storia antica di Messico," has, with great plau- 
sibility, maintained that statuary and die art of working in gold and silver, had 
reached a very high state of perfection ; adding that the works in these metals sent 
by Cortez to Charles V., were so inimitable that they filled the artists of Europe with 
astonishment. Though it must be admitted that the Mexican paintings, preserved 
in the Imperial Library at Vienna, would go far to support the opinion of Robertson, 
at least as regards that art, yet, on the other band, the remnants of architectural 
sculpture still extant, as well as the Toltec and Aztec Calendars— an engraving of 
one of which may be seen in Humboldt’s “ Atlas Pittoresqua»" p. 125— establish 
beyond a question the advancement of the Mexicans in knowledge and civilization. 
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larly engage the attention of a tra- 
veller in New Spain. Indeed its title 
suggests that it is the narrative of a 
hurried and cursory observer, and at 
the same time fairly deprecates that 
severity of criticism with which a 
larger or more ostentatious production 
might be scrutinized. It does not 
pretend to be, nor could it in fact be 
from the very limited period which 
Mr. Latrobe spent in the country, and 
the various detentions he experienced, 
a complete and well-digested history 
of the country or manners of the peo- 
ple, yet there is much extremely pleas- 
ing both in the incidents narrated and 
the manner of narration, a happiness 
of style, light, sketchy, and generally 
(w f e cannot say always) unostentatious, 
yet full of vigour, sprightliness, and pe- 
netration, that will, if we be not much 
deceived, gain a cordial reception for 
the Rambler in Mexico. 

We are, by no means, partial to the 
habit which at present obtains of pub- 
lishing travels in the epistolary form. 
It is too often used as an excuse for 
carelessness of composition and want 
of method : in addition to this defect, 
the present work labours under another 
and a greater, namely, many of the 
events and impressions are recorded 
from memory instead of having been 
committed to the less erring registry of 
the note-book at the moment when 
they first solicited the author's atten- 
tion. For ourselves w r e fully subscribe 
to the opinion that Dr. Johnson has 
somew'here expressed on this subject, 
and think that one note, taken when 
the mind receives for the first time 
the fresh impress of ideas, is, for vigour 
and vitality, worth volumes written on 
the weakened reminiscences of things 
once passed away. We have, however, 
to deal with the book as we find it, and 
as such there is not a little interest and 
instruction to be gleaned from it through- 
out, and evidences of strong thinking 
and discrimination to be found in its 
pages. 

In January, 1834, we find Mr. La- 
trobe and his fellow travellers on board 
the Goelette Halcyon, with every pros- 
pect of a favorable voyage, making for 
the port of Tampico in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and indulging in his habits of ob- 
servation on the motley collection of men 
of all nations and various pursuits that 
composed the crew of forty souls ; he 


has with great liveliness and graphic 
force given in a few touches the out- 
lines of the principal characters. De 
Vignes, the captain, w’ho was strongly 
suspected to have commanded a slave 
ship which was captured by an English 
cruiser, w'hen he escaped hanging by 
leaping overboard, and swimming for 
his life to shore, Don Pablo, a fat old 
Spaniard, full of conceits and odd 
scraps of songs going to Mexico to 
seek his fortune with a good chance of 
being hung as a Guachupin, Don 
Gracia, an exiled officer of Jurbide’s 
party, repairing secretly to the same 
place with reasonable expectations of 
being discovered and shot. Conjurors, 
farceurs, and creoles, besides not a few 
French, Spanish, and German mauvais 
sujets. Of these we will present one 
full-length portrait, that our readers 
may be able to judge for themselves — 

" A tall athletic figure, with strongly- 
marked features; a countenance rough- 
ened with the signs of long addiction to 
a life of passion and adventure; shabby 
travel-worn habiliments, and a slouched 
hat, under which he could, when occasion 
suited, throw his changeful features into 
shadows, — indicated the bravo, sot disant 
Monsieur le Marquis de Maison Rouge, 
of the ancient and noble house of Maison 
Rouge de Perpignan. According to his 
own account, he had been born and bred 
in Lousiana, and had been cheated of 
some hundred thousand million acres of 
fat and fertile land in that State, his 
lawful patrimony. He had been com- 
pelled by a stern and uncivil guardian to 
study civil engineering, and, according to 
his own testimony, with considerable suc- 
cess. Subsequently he had been taken 
prisoner by the English, when acting as 
sentinel in the marshes, at the time of 
the attack upon New Orleans. Whether 
his brain and his morals had become un- 
settled by a knock on the head from the 
butt-end of a musket, which he had re- 
ceived on this occasion, and had not yet 
digested, I cannot say ; but it was evi- 
dent that he had never acted like a man 
of education, breeding, or noble birth 
since. He had adopted the creed of 
Sardanapalus; and at New Orleans, in 
the Attakapas, at the Havanna, in the 
Islands and on the Main, had led, for 
years, a shameless life of sin and crime. 
As he acquired gold, he spent it in brawls 
and violence. His person bore the marks 
of cutting and stabbing frays in which he 
had often b$eu an actor, and not unfre- 
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quently a victim. Now, penny less, he 
vrai going to Mexico, to make his fortune 
in some wild speculation, in reference to 
which he could neither point out the 
means by which it was to be set on foot, 
nor the ultimate ends which were to be 
gained. When not excited, he was good 
tempered, and his voice was oue of the most 
musical I ever heard. When conversing, 
which he did at times most agreeably and 
well, you could hardly have believed that 
those bland tones were the production of 
such a stormy machine ; or that the same 
lips could pour forth that uncontrolled 
torrent of impure language, in hot vehe- 
mence of rage, when the possessor was 
under the influence of passion. Never 
did I see before me an example like that 
here afforded, of the wakefulness of con- 
science, while the body slept. He never 
gave himself up to rest like other men. 
It seemed that his nerves were never un- 
braced, and his muscles never in complete 
repose, — that the bow was never un- 
strung. The first impulse of his mus- 
cular arm on being disturbed, was to 
place itself in a position to guard the 
body; the first expression of his linea- 
ments was that of suspicion. He never 
seemed to dream of his innocent child- 
hood, but always of the scenes of his 
misspent and stormy manhood, and they 
truly were not calculated to lull his 
slumbers.*’ 

While preparing to pass the bar 
before the nver Panuco, the Hal- 
cyon was seized by a Norte , one 
of the most dreaded of those violent 
winds which agitate the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and driven with great fury in 
storm and darkness to sea, after five 
days she again reached her position at 
the bar w hen our author, accompanied 
by his two companions Messrs. De 
Pourtales and M 4 Euen, left the vessel, 
which was a second time driven from 
her station. The new town of Tam- 
pico exhibits, in the architectural struc- 
ture of its various edifices, the styles of 
the different nations whose inhabitants 
have made it their residence. The 
substantial stone buildings of the Eu- 
ropean merchant, the flimsy clap- 
board edifice of the American, the 
thick-walled, flat-roofed and gaudily 
painted dwelling of the Spanish Mex- 
ican, and the bamboo cage thatched 
with palmleaves of the Indian. The 
commerce of the town is in the 
hands chiefly of foreigners, and is car- 
ried on in a great degree by smuggling 


which is reduced to a system. We do 
not, however, purpose to enter into 
details of its statistics, or linger with 
our author in his lamentations over 
miserable lodgings, filth, ^ starvation, 
extortion, and the usual desagrements 
of travelling even in European coun- 
tries, but will mount him and his com- 
panions on steeds bought for the occa- 
sion, and, attended by two or three 
swaggering knaves — though rank cow- 
ards at heart — and a respectable string 
of sumptor mules, send him on his 
journey for the capital. 

The traveller, in Mexico, is exposed to 
a difficulty of which your tourist, who, in 
our happier land, is wont to uidock all 
hearts and prostrate all difficulties with 
the talismanic clink of his purse, can 
scarcely comprehend — w*e mean the 
difficulty of inducing the Indian to 
furnish him, even if paid in advance, 
with the slightest article of food, or 
rovender for man or beast. In a 
ouse inhabited by the softer sex- 
three young maidens and two old 
crones — our author made his first essay. 
The demand for food was made, but in 
vain. No hai / was the reply to every 
query ; 44 they had neither maize, nor 
chocolate, nor fodder, nor eggs, nor 
fowls,” nor various other good things 
which seem at the moment to have 
risen in the starved men’s memories but 
to add to their sufferings. Espindola, 
the arriero, gave a hint, and a different 
mode of operation was adopted. A 
packet of cigaritas was produced, passed 
round, and accepted by the old and 
young Venuses. 44 Espindola got into 
conversation by degrees with one of the 
elders, and Pourtales began to play the 
4 irresistible' with another of the party. 
Good humour and confidence began 
to thaw r distrust, and conquer preju- 
dice,” till at length one by one, at in- 
tervals, the components of an excellent 
meal w’ere furnished. The reason of 
this apparent inhospitality is, however, 
quite comprehensible, when w'e con- 
sider that, as in the good old times, it 
continues to be the policy of the 
Spaniard to take whatever he can find 
without payment, and in self-defence 
the poor Indian of course, contrives to 
have nothing. 

The route w'hich our travellers took 
towards the city of Mexico, was more 
picturesque and difficult than the 
ordinary road, and led* through the 
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Indian village of Santa Catherina, 
Chicontepec, or the Cite of the Seven 
Mills, and the beautiful valley of the 
Bio de la Canada — the scenery of 
which has scarcely its equal in any 
country. We wish it were in our 
power to transcribe Mr. Latrobe’s ad- 
mirable description ; but as it occupies 
too much space, we must content our- 
selves with a brief outline of its cha- 
racter. The alternate heat of the sun, 
and moisture of dews and showers, 
stimulate a varied vegetation into in- 
conceivable richness. The traveller 
beholds all that is gorgeous and beau- 
tiful — birds, butterflies, insects, fruits 
and flowers, around him, “ in the midst 
of a eh a o« of rent and riven rock and 
dizzy precipice, which would be worthy 
of the most savage defile of the most 
savage Alpine district of Europe.” As 
they moved forward for many leagues, 
every turn disclosed a new picture: 
here groves of shattered trees of en- 
ormous growth ; there thickets of 
floweriug ahrubs— while farther on “the 
high grey precipice swept down per- 
pendicularly with its red, purple, and 
grey hues, innumerable weather stains 
mud lichens, reflected in the still sur- 
face of the stream, while its sheets of 
bare rock unveiled to the gaze of the 
passer-by, in the hundreds of thin 
strata, twisted, broken, entwined, and 
distorted into a thousand shapes — a 
page of nature’s secret doings, which 
could not be contemplated without a 
feeling of awe.” 

Leaving the tierras calientes , or hot 
regions, our travellers ascended to the 
mountains and broad elevated plains 
that form the tierras templadas. In 
these temperate regions are the silver 
mines of Real del Monte, rented by one 
of those English mining companies — the 
mania for which forms the most dis- 
graceful feature in the commercial 
history of the present century ; and we 
may safely add, was the most ruinous 
and wildest speculation since the South 
Sea scheme. Mr. Latrobe and his 
companions spent some days in the 
neighbourhood, and visited many of 
the mines, as the number of English 
artificers transported thither has formed 
an English colony. “ It was,” he 
observes, M to me a moving sight to see 
the flaxen hair, and blue eyes, and 
hear the prattle of many English chil- 
dren, gamboling in close vicinity to 


the swarthy offspring of the mixed 
race of the country.” 

We will not accompany our author 
m his descents into the various shaft*, 
or in his geological disquisitions, but 
in compensation, give one of the tra- 
ditional tales of the Indians, illus- 
trating the tyrannical cruelty with 
which the Spaniards persecuted the 
aborigines, when once the lust of 
gold seized upon and debased their 
souls. Mr. Latrobe's recital is full of 
touching simplicity. 

“ In an Indian village further to the 
north, say the Indians, there lived in the 
old Spanish times, a Padre: a man of 
simple and retired habits, who laboured 
to convert and maintain the inhabitants 
in the Catholic faith. 

“ He was beloved by the simple tribe 
among whom he was domesticated, and 
they did not fail to prove their good will 
by frequent presents of such trifles as 
they found were agreeable to him. They 
say that he was a great writer ; and oc- 
casionally received from the Indians of 
his parish a small quantity of finely 
coloured dust, which he made use of to 
dry his sermons and letters. Knowing 
how tnaoh the Padre loved writing, they 
seldom returned from the mountains 
without bringing him some. It hap- 
pened that once upon a time, he had oc- 
casion to write to a friend of his, living 
in the capital, who was a jeweller, and 
did not fail to use his pounce box. In 
returning an answer, his knowing friend, 
to his great surprise, bantered him with 
his great riches, seeing that he dried the 
very ink on his paper with gold dust! 
This opened the simple Padre’s eyes. 
He sent for his Indian friends, and with- 
out divulging his newly acquired know- 
ledge, begged them to get him more of 
the fine bright sand. They, nothing 
doubting, did so. The demon of avarice 
began to whisper into the old roan's ear, 
and warm the blood of his heart. He 
begged for more, and received it — and 
then more — till they had furnished him 
with several pounds weight. All in- 
treaty that they would show him the 
locality where this bright dust was ga- 
thered, was resisted with calmness and 
steadiness for a long time. Alternate 
cajoling and menace were employed with 
equally bad success. At length wearied 
out, they told him that as they loved 
him, and saw he was disturbed in his 
mind, they would yield to his desire and 
show him the spot, on the condition that 
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he would submit to be led to and from 
the place blindfold. To this he greedily 
consented, and was in course of time 
taken upon their shoulders and carried 
whither he knew not, by many devious 
ways, up and down mountain and bar- 
nutka, for many hours, into the recesses 
of the Cordillera, and there, in a cave 
through which a stream issued from the 
breast of the mountain, they set him 
down and unbound him. They there 
showed him quantities of gold dust inter- 
mingled with large lumps of virgin ore, 
while their spokesman addressed him 
saying : — 4 Father, we have brought you 
here at you r own urgent request, because 
you so much desired and because we loved 
you, — take now what yoii want to carry 
away with you — let it be as much as you 
can carry, for here you must never hope to 
come again ; you will never persuade us 
more !' The Padre seemingly acquiesced, 
and disposing as much of the precious 
metal about his person as he could con- 
trive to carry, he submitted to be blind- 
folded, and was again taken in the arms 
of the Indians to be transported home. 
The tradition goes on to relate how the 
good Cur&, upon whom the cursed lust 
of gold had now seized, thought to out- 
wit his conductors by untying his rosary, 
and occasionally dropping a bead on the 
earth. If he flattered himself that any 
hope existed of his being thus able to 
thread the blind maze through which he 
passed, and find the locality, one may 
imagine his chagrin, when once more ar- 
rived and set down at his own door, the 
first sight which met his uncovered eyes 
was the contented face of one of his 
Indian guides, and an out-stretched hand, 
containing in its hollow the greater part 
of the grains of his rosary; while the 
uileless tongue of the finder expressed 
is simple ioy at having been enabled to 
restore such a sacred treasure to the dis- 
comfited Padre. 

44 Intreaties and threats were now em- 
ployed in vain. Gentle as the Indians 
were, they were not to be bended. Go- 
vernment were apprized of the circum- 
stances, and commissioners were sent 
down to investigate the affair. The 
principal inhabitants were seized, and 
menace being powerless, — torture, that 
last argument of the tyrant, was resorted 
to — all in vain, not a word could be 
wrung from them! Many were put 
to death, — still their brethren remained 
mute; and the village became deserted 
under the systematic persecution of the 
oppressors. The most careful researches, 


repeatedly made from time to time by 
adventurers in search of the rich deposit, 
have all resulted in disappointment; and, 
to this day all that is known is, that 
somewhere in the recesses of those moun- 
tains lies the gold mine of La Navidad.” 

Having left Real del Monte, our 
travellers passed successively through 
San Matteo Grande, and San Christo- 
bel, and descending the mountains 
towards the fascinating valley of 
Mexico, thus beheld, as they ap- 
proached it, the cheerful villages thick- 
ening around them, the roads thronged 
with laden mules, and horses, and gay 
cavaliers, and the stupendous works of 
human design harmonizing on every 
side with those of nature, that prepare 
the traveller for the sight of one of 
the most extraordinary scenes in the 
world, whether as regards the efforts 
of man, or the sublime and lovely 
works of the Creator, we mean the 
valley and city of Mexico. 

So many travellers have of late days 
given to the world detailed and accu- 
rate accounts of the valley, that we 
have no doubt our readers are already 
too familiar with its character and 
beauties, to excuse our presenting 
them with the author’s depiction, 
though it is full of vigour, and we may 
add poetry. We may well conceive 
with what ecstacy he gazed on the 
scene of the great captain’s golden 
dreams, after all his difficulties and 
dangers. 

44 1 still felt,” he concludes, 44 that the 
round world can hardly match the beauty 
and interestof that landscape. Even if man 
had destroyed, without in some degree re- 
pairing thewrongshe had committed to that 
lovely scene by the fruits of his industry 
and genius, there is that about the whole 
scenery which is above him, and beyond 
being affected by him. But let us do the 
stern old conquerors justice. Their minds 
would appear to have been imbued with 
the pervading spirit of the land which 
they conquered. All around them were 
strange, and wonderful, and colossal, — 
and their conceptions and their labours 
took the same stamp. Look at their 
works: the moles, aq ue ducts, churches, 
roads, — and the luxurious City of Palaces 
which has risen from the clay-built ruins 
of Tenochtitlan, at a height above the 
ocean, at which, in the Old World, the 
monk of St Bernard alone, drags through 
a shivering and joyless existence!" 
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The old world can boast of few 
cities— the new world of none— -com- 
parable to Mexico in the splendour of 
its appearance, the beauty of its general 
plan and position, and the solidity and 
grandeur of its details. Broad and 
well paved ways sweep through long 
vistas of palaces of graceful and mag- 
nificent architecture, from one end of 
the city to the other. Streets of 
symmetrically built houses display to 
view facades elaborately carved and 
painted with endless variety of colors, 
innumerable domes and spires of 
churches, convents, and public build- 
ings, rise above the general line of 
architecture, and stand out in brilliant 
relief from the blue sky ; and above 
all, the Plaza Major,* or principal 
square, has, Phoenix-like, risen in its 
grandeur from out of the ruins of the 
ancient city — the cathedral being based 
on the demolished pile of the great 
temple or Tcocallis — the palace of 
Cortez occupying the very spot on 
which the royal Montezuma once held 
his splendid court. 

Our author had the good fortune to 
spend the holy iveek iu the capital, 
and did not fail, it would seem, to put 
in action upon every possible occasion 
that most laudable spirit of curiosity 
which, like quicksilver, is ever ani- 
mating the soul and body of all genu- 
ine sight-seeing travellers. In fact, 
there appears to have been no spot 
sacred from his researches. We mid 
him now on the canals of Chaleo and 
Izstacalco, peering into the canoe 
laden with flowers : now at the fruit- 
stalls of the different Plazas, and dram 
drinking in the Pulqueiias . Let us 
give him space for a moment to detail 
in his owu off-haud pleasant style, a 
portion of one act in the great farcical 
drama — for religion, in truth, lends 
nothing save her name — of the holy 
week. Well then, the reader w ill take 
notice that the scene is the superb 
Plaza Major in front of the palace of 
the viceroy ; time — we will give him 
any hour he pleases from sunrise to 
sunset — and beg of him, just by way 


[Oct. 

of scenic decoration, to throw up a 
score or so of bamboo tents, covered 
with a profusion of green leaves and 
palm-tree branches, (and if it be night, 
lit up w'ith lamps, tapers, and torches,) 
for tne sale of all manner of pleasant 
liqueures, wherein are to be seen hun- 
dreds of merry faces, quaffing lemon- 
ade, pinade, chca, pulque , and what 
not, — more than our tongue can tell, 
did the watering of our mouth permit 
it. Myriads are incessantly pour- 
ing to and from the churches, and 
clustering piously about the doorways ; 
and all the Damat of the city, shroud- 
ed in their mantillas, and dressed in 
black, are visiting as many churches 
as it is possible for them to do on foot, 
within the prescribed period of mis- 
named humiliation ; — 

44 The trample of thousands of feet, 

the march of stately and interminable 
processions, — and the hum and clamour 
of innumerable voices filled the ear ; both 
in the ordinary tones of conversation, and 
exerted to their utmost pitch, as they 
energetically, yet lovingly called the at- 
tention of the passing to the commodities. 

‘ Aqui hay juiles /’ 4 Here’s your sorts ! 

white fish !’ bellowed one. 4 Pato grande , 
mi alma ! pato grande , venga listed /* ‘ A 
great duck ! O my soul, a great duck — 
come and buy !’ — responded another. 

44 You may further understand, that 
the interior of the churches were no 
more the theatre of silence than the 
streets without, when I tell you that in 
addition to the incessant stream of wor- 
shippers which poured along their pave- 
ment from one door to another the live- 
long day, — iu many of them, waltzes, 
boleros, and polonaises, from harpsichord 
or organ, were the accompaniment of the 
hasty devotion of the passing multitudes. 

“ All these sounds you may conceive, 
for they were after all but ordinary ; but 
it is a moral impossibility for you to 
imagine the extraordinary hubbub pro- 
duced by the sound of thousands of 
rattles, which filled the air from morning 
to night They were to be seen in the 
hands of every individual of the lower 
classes, and of many of the upper; of 
every form and material, bone, wood, 


* If the reader desire a more adequate idea of the splendid square of the Plaza 
Major, we refer him to the engravings in the 44 Atlas Pittoresque” of that most ad- 
mirable and accomplished traveller, Baron de Humboldt 44 Mexico,” adds he, page 7, 
“ singulierement embelli par le vice-roi Comte de Revillagigedo, est aujourdhui com- 
parable aux plus belles villcs de 1’ Europe.” 
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and even silver ; from the size of a child’s 
plaything, to one which would out-grind 
half a dozen of our watchmen’s rattles, 
and required both hands to wield. Many 
of the stalls in the Plaza Mayor were 
devoted to their sale alone ; while others 
dealt in nothing but effigies of Judas 
Iscariot, varying in size and monstrosity, 
from a doll of a foot long, to the size of 
the human figure. Hundreds of them 
were seen tied together by the neck, and 
dangling from long poles by twenty and 
thirty in a clustre, over the heads of the 
mob. 

“At the corner of the market, nearest 
the Plaza, where it happened that the 
principal rattle-venders had ensconced 
themselves, if you shut your eyes, you 
might imagine yourself after sunset in 
in the depth of a forest in the Floridas, 
where a few million grasshoppers, cicada, 
and wood-bugs were at their serenade. 

“ And so it continued from sun-rise to 
sun-set. I believe myself within bounds 
when I assert that we saw fifty thousand 
people collected in the great square, 
morning and evening. Sometimes the 
mass was so dense, that the booths were 
threatened with an overturn; and you 
were glad to gain the step of one of the 
palaces, from which you might look over 
the sea of heads at your ease, and descry 
the bunches of Judases hideously be- 
smeared with red and plue paint, bobbing 
about over the level of the multitude. 
Then would come a stir at the other end 
of the square ; and, with a long-drawn 
train of crucifixes, decorated banners and 
tapers, the clergy of one of the great 
churches to the westward would defile 
into the crowded area ; clearing their un- 
interrupted way, as though by magic, to 
the great entrance of the cathedral, 
through a press, where, a moment before, 
a dog could hardly have wormed his way. 
Some of these processions on the after- 
noon of Good Friday were more gorge- 
ous and splendid in their aspect, than any 
I had witnessed in Italy itself, and appa- 
rently interminable. They were revolt- 
ing from the hideous and disgusting re- 
presentations which they comprised, of 
the sacred scenes of the Passion. During 
the passage, the whole mass of human 
beings collected on the Plaza Mayor, re- 
mained kneeling in silence. r lo what 
divinity ? My brain swims with the re- 
collection of the press and glare, and the 
confused and intermingling pictures pre- 
sented before us during these two days ; 
and 1 am totally unable to disentangle 
from the mass, any connected event or 


spectacle worth detailing. The whole 
city seemed to reel under the influence 
of frenzy, and we were obliged to reel 
with it. To see as much as we could, 
and to give no offence, were, I own, our 
principal objects. 1 remember an old wo- 
man who happened to be my neighbour 
during the passage of one of the proces- 
sions, who perhaps observed that I was not 
as ready with a genuflection as the by- 
standers, shaking a Judas, the size of a 
child of two years old, at me, by the 
scuff of the neck, and muttering to me 
with a scowl of hatred, * See 1 here is a 
countryman of yours 1’ 

“ It was a rebuke which I felt I me- 
rited, for what did I there ?” 

The conclusion of the Holy Week 
wa9 marked by the introduction of 
troops of soldiers into the Plaza Major, 
in front of the Palace, and the disap- 
pearance of all the gay booths. All 
the world crowded to the cathedral ; 
the deep bell tolled half-past nine : 
the trumpet and full organ mingled 
their bursts with the clang of the great 
bells : the veil of the high altar was 
parted displaying the gorgeous pile of 
ornament wnicn it had concealed. 
Without, the artillery thundered with 
ceaseless peals in the square, and that 
multitudinous individual which had so 
extensively pervaded the city, — we 
mean Judas, which was a composition 
of fire-work, — hung every where over 
the centre of the streets, and from the 
fronts of the houses, and was now 
blown up with the most edifying de- 
monstrations of piety. 

The city of Mexico is subject to 
very constant visitations of earth- 
quakes, but the shocks are in general 
very trivial and sometimes scarcely 
perceptible. There is a caprice, how- 
ever, in their effects, of which we have 
not as yet heard any satisfactory ex- 
planation, — places within a few miles 
of each other are agitated by the 
shock, while not unfrequently some 
intermediate spot totally escapes its 
influence. As Mexico is built on an 
alluvial and elastic soil, its massive 
structures rarely sustain any injury, 
and the non-chalance of the inhabi- 
tants during a convulsion presents a 
strange contrast to the dismay with 
which, in other countries, even the 
slightest agitation of the earth is at- 
tended. Mr. Latrobe thus speaks of 
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one of the severest shocks which took 
place during his stay in the capital : — 

u In going to the elevated balcony, the 
scene presented by the broad and spaci- 
ous thoroughfare below was one of the 
most striking I ever saw. There was no 
terror and no confusion in the street. 
Each individual of the passing multitude 
as far as we could see, was on his knees ; 
each in the spot where he had become 
sensible of the terrible phenomenon; the 
half-naked Indian beside the veiled dama, 
and the loathsome leper beside the gau- 
dily-dressed official. The rider kneeled 
beside his horse, and the arriero among 
his mules ; the carriages had halted, and 
their gay contents bent in clusters in the 
centre of the pavement. The bustle of 
the crowded thoroughfare had become 
hushed; and nothing was heard but a 
low murmur of pattered prayers, — while, 
with a slow, lateral motion, from north 
to south, the whole city swung like a 
ship at anchor, for about the space of a 
minute and a half. When the shock was 
over, the multitude rose ; and each went 
about his business with a nonchalance 
which proved how the frequent recur- 
rences of this phenomenon had nerved 
the public mind." 

If we may place much reliance on 
the opinions and impressions of one, 
who, though undoubtedly possessed of 
considerable penetration, and power of 
observing character and manners, yet 
had scarcely sufficient time or oppor- 
tunity to obtain an accurate insight 
into those subjects, the society of the 
chief-town of New Spain must cer- 
tainly be one of its least attractions. 
Letters or introduction were present* 
ed, compliments exchanged ; while 
bows, and 44 boiling-hot, rapturous ex- 
pressions of ecstacy” at the unlooked- 
for happiness of seeing them, delighted 
our travellers, and half induced them, 
we suppose, to fancy that the good 
folks of Mexico would relinquish 
every duty or pleasure, for the feli- 
city of cultivating their acquaintance. 
They were, however, sadly astray in 
their calculations. After the first in- 
terview, some of their most extrava- 
gant admirers probably exhaled them- 
selves in their fervid compliments, and 
were never again heard of. Others 
evidently avoided a recognition; and 


the few whom travelling in Europe 
had tinctured with a slight portion of 
civilized decorum, treated them when 
they chanced to meet at the houses of 
European residents, with a becoming 
reserve and nonchalance, that would 
have done honor to the most finished 
beau of our British metropolis. In- 
deed had Mr. Latrobe known at the 
time that several unsuccessful attempts 
had been made, by the Europeaus at- 
tached to the different legations, to 
cultivate in some sort a friendly inter- 
course with the natives, he would not 
have felt much surprise at his recep- 
tion. The merchants of the Old 
World, too, by their constant jealou- 
sies and competition with the native 
speculators, contributed not a little to 
tne general estrangement of society. 
Our author, however, had one conso- 
lation, — he found, wrherever he went, 
his own feelings of dissatisfaction res- 
onded to, even to his heart's content, 
y the foreign settlers in the city : — 

“ ‘ How does Monsieur like Mexico ?’ 
said a garrulous French barber to me, the 
very morning of my arrival. * Fine 
streets, fine houses, fine churches, fine 
clothes ! — but the people, — they are all, 
all, all, from the president to the leper, 
what we in France call canaille, Mon- 
sieur.’ 

« « Ma foi, qu’ilfl sont b£tes ces Mexici- 
ans,' said the Belgian host of a meson at 
Tacubaya : * all, from the highest to the 
lowest, are as ignorant as that bottle 1’ — 
and he pointed to an empty one. 1 You 
ask a question,’ ‘ Quein sabe !** is all you 
get for answer. You show them some- 
thing they never saw before, — * Santa 
Maria, qua bonito !' is their only excla- 
mation* 

“ But the most eloquent was a little 
German saddler, who wound up a long 
high- Dutch tirade against the miserable 
inhabitants of the country, their mode of 
living, their ignorance, dishonesty, and 
the hard lot which compelled him to cast 
his life away among such wretches, by 
saying, 4 There is not von man here so 
honest as my tog Spits : — Carampa !* 

The bull-fights of Mexico, like those 
of the country whence they were ori- 
ginally imported, have been too often 
described by tourists to render it ne- 
cessary to present them once more to 


♦ Who knows ? 
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the eyes of the public ; we may, how- 
ever observe, that the exhibitions of 
New Spain are divested of much of 
the haeardons enterprise and chival- 
rous character which the spirit and 
ferocity of the European animal give 
to the tight in Spain. The spiritless 
bull of Mexico makes always a feeble 
resistance, and is often so averse to 
light that he can neither be coaxed or 
irritated to defend himself when his 
valiant antagonist seizes him by the 
tail, and adroitly contrives to overturn 
and dispatch him. One short but hu- 
morous sketch of a worthy constable, 
of the Dogberry school, we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of extract- 
ing, and with it we shall take leave of 
the capital of Mexico. 

We are, once more,in the Plaza Major, 
whose crowded area is a never-failing 
source of interest, as the site of the va- 
rious markets, and the termination of the 
different canals running from the lake. 
During the early hours of rooming all 
is good-humour and bustle, the venders 
arranging their different articles of 
sale ; and after the toil of setting 
things in order is finished, the Indian 
and his family may be seen peacefully 
seated at their meal, in expectation of 
a customer : — 

“ I never failed to remark, however, 
an exception to this tranquillity, in the 
person and demeanour of an old, gro- 
tesque Alguazil, who appeared to have 
the duty of maintaining order, — or rather 
jf stirring up disorder, in that part of 
the market which lay opposite to the 
university. He usually lost his temper 
at son-rise ; and, as far as I could disco- 
ver, never found it till after sun-set ;— 
swearing most grievously the live-long 
day; thumping the cruppers of the 
mules, and the heads and shoulders of 
the Indians ; overturning hampers, kick- 
ing over the baskets ; knocking down the 
piles of merchandize ; and putting every 
thing in confusion, in dodged determina- 
tion to see all go according to rule and 
square. He seemed perfectly careless of 
consequences : and he met the objurgation 
and vociferous upbraidings of the dark -eyed 
and dark-haired femalewhose arrangements 
he had invaded, with the same reckless- 
ness with which he braved the s alien 
•cowl of hatred from her swarthy mate. 

“ The heat of noon brought compara- 
tive silence. Multitudes had departed; 
and those who maintained their stand 


were dosing : but a little later, the old 
Alguazil with uplifted staff and voice 
might be seen at his unwelcome labours ; 
goading bipeds and quadrupeds ; twitch- 
ing the hair of the one, and the tails of the 
other; and dispensing execrations upon 
both. Unfortunately, I must allow, that 
at this hour, there was some reason for his 
interference; as the numberless pulque- 
rias in the vicinity of the market, to 
which many of the males had retired in 
the morning, while their wives carried on 
the business, now vomited forth their in- 
ebriated occupants; and many a family 
group which had entered the city in har- 
many, was seen retiring to their canoe 
amid violence and lamentations.” 

Mr. Latrobe, perhaps rather in obe- 
dience to the established practice of 
travellers, than from a conviction of 
his own adequacy to the discussion, 
has devoted a portion of his volume to 
the political state of Mexico. We do 
not intend to follow him in his reflec- 
tions, though we perfectly agree with 
him that, be the causes what they may, 
that country exhibits one of the worst 
pictures of the unhappy effects of a 
republican form of government. We 
much prefer, as we have before thrown 
out, submitting ourselves to his guid- 
ance when he lays aside the garb of 
the philosopher, and rambles about 
through vale and forest, and from vil- 
lage to village, abandoning himself to 
the gaiety of his own humour, or con- 
templating the sublime and wonderful 
toenes around him. After having left 
the capital he visited the objects of 
the greatest interest and admiration to 
be found in tbe country, and amongst 
them we may preeminently rank the 
Houses of the Sun and Moon, — the 
two largest of tbe Mexican pyramids. 
These latter, naturally enoiagn, induce 
a disquisition on tbe origin and object 
of these mighty monuments, the abo- 
rogines of New Spain, and some of 
the very remarkable coincidences be- 
tween the tradition of the people of 
central America, and the records of 
Holy Writ; and though we cannot 
consider that he has done much to- 
wards the solution of questions, upon 
which a host of writers have already 
expended much ingenuity and erudi- 
tion, yet we are bound to say, that he 
has himself displayed no inconsider- 
able learning, and familiarity with tbe 
subject, and afforded us both instruc- 
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lion and pleasure in his manuer of 
treating it. 

From the moment our author set his 
foot in New Spain, it had been with him 
a favorite scheme to visit the remarkable 
remains of the hill and fortified palace 
of Xochicalco, or the “ House of 
Flowers,” in the vicinity of Cuerva- 
naca. As this spot is one of extreme 
interest, and still may be considered as 
unbroken ground for the antiquarian, 
we will epitomise, as briefly as possible, 
the result of Mr. Latrobe’s investiga- 
tions. 

The circuit of the hill is about three 
miles, and its perpendicular height 
about three hundred feet, and though, 
most probably, a natural elevation, yet 
it is manifest that its entire surface nas 
been subjected to a regular and general 
design. Four terraces may still be dis- 
covered to have made the entire cir- 
cuit at regular intervals of elevation, 
while the intermediate slopes are 
covered with platforms, bastions, and 
stages, one above the other, all evi- 
dently once faced with uncemented 
stone work, and a steep stone- faced de- 
clivity, evidently pyramidal, leads to 
the summit. North of the summit, and 
somewhat below it, is a hollow square, 
in the centre of which are the rums of 
a remarkable altar or Teocalli, which 

is the principal object of curiosity 

This structure is supposed to be of 
much more recent origin than the other 
pyramids of Mexico, and to have con- 
sisted of seven distinct stories, dimi- 
nishing in size, the base of the lowest, 
(which, with the second, now alone 
remains,) being about fifty feet square. 
The chief characteristics of the sculp- 
ture, which is richly wrought, and still 
in a high state of preservation, are de- 
cision of outline and boldness of re- 
lief. From the fact of having disco- 
vered one stone of the second story 
cut on two adjacent faces, Mr. La- 
trobe conjectures, as well as from its 
position, that it must have been a door- 
post, and therefore, that the story con- 
tained a chamber. 


[Oct. 

“ Whether the * House of Flowers' 
was made subservient,” says our author 
in continuation, “to self-defence, and 
formed a strong-hold ; • or was a hill of 
delight, set apart for the habitation of a 
monarch ; or a high-place, where the re- 
ligious mysteries of a people were per- 
formed ; ora spot, chosen for a union of 
all these objects, it is still one of the 
most extraordinary localities in New 
Spain, and deserves much more attention 
than it has hitherto received." 

Be the difficulties and danger of 
travelling in other couutries what they 
may, we may safely assert that in all 
civilized and most barbarous regions, 
the wanderer will be sure to meet some 
reasonable attention either from the 
natural hospitality of those amongst ‘ 
whom he is thrown, or at all events, be 
able to commend it through the agency 
of his money. In New Spain, how- 
ever, the potency of the golden talis- 
man itself, sometimes fails to procure 
for the traveller the commonest civi- 
lities as well as necessaries of life at 
the inn where he may put up. We 
have already seen the disinclination of 
the native Indians to produce their 
supplies to the visitor who is contented 
to pay liberally for them, and shewn 
that there is a very sufficient reason to 
excuse their apparent inhospitality. — 
Yet we confess ourselves quite unable 
to explain the motives that induce 
those of Spanish descent to resist the 
mollifying influence of that potent spell 
which originally drew their avaricious 
ancestors from their far distant homes. 
Our author and his companions, at the 
town of Cuautla Amilpas fell upon one 
of the most intractable churls of this 
kind, in the person of a host that we 
remember ever to have read of. 

Don Juan, the master of the Posada 
or inn, where they put up would not 
give a civil answer to any question, or 
request, however civilly, put to him, 
but with the aid of his spouse Dona 
Dolores, (most aptly so named in our 
opinion,) abused and insulted his guests, 
and instead of performing the usual 


* Humboldt seems to favor this conjecture, in his remarks on Xochicalco, in page 
37 of the “ Atlas Pittoresque." “ Le monument," says he, “ est regarde dans le 
pays com me un monument militaire .” Mr. Latrobe, however, differs from the Baron, 
(who, we must admit, never visited the place,) in one respect, asserting that there 
is not “ the shadow of a tradition" with regard to this monument, existing among 
the natives. 
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kind offices for the traveller in thehope 
of good payment, answered even the ap- 
lication for food — for a drop of water — 
y jeering and pointing significantly to 
the door. Having endured all with pa- 
tience, and purchased food for themselves 
in the market, the worthy Boniface saw 
himself foiled in one quarter, and de- 
termined to annoy in another. Ac- 
cordingly after quarrelling incessantly 
with the servants of his guests, he at 
last closed the gates of the Posada at 
eight o’clock, pretending that he had 
the orders of the Alcalde to refuse exit 
to every one. To the Alcalde, the 
aggrieved party insisted on going, and 
as mine host thought it somewhat dan- 
gerous to prevent them, they were let 
out, and the doors slammed after them 
amidst a volley of abuse and ribaldry 
from the household. His honour was 
now poked out of his bed and after 
some delay made his appearance half- 
dressed, and half asleep. Of course he 
positively denied having given the ob- 
noxious order, and upon their pressing 
request, dismissed the complainants 
with a written document to that effect. 

"Thus furnished,” says our author, 
w« returned to the posada. The 
door was, of course, fast ; and upon 
knocking we were challenged by Don 
Juan : Who we were ? What we 

were making a noise at the door for? 
Did we not know the order? and so 
forth, — mingled with threats to call the 
town-guard, and give us lodgings in the 
town prison. To all this we could only 
reply by a fresh summons, enforced by a 
general thump of our sabre-hilts at the 
gate, and a chorus of 1 Will your grace 
open the door?*— 1 an order from the Al- 
calde !* There was really something ex- 
tremely dramatic in the whole scene. 
Open the door he would not ; pretending 
to believe that we were a party of thieves, 
freshly arrived, instead of honest old ac- 
quaintances. At length he told us to 
thrust the letter under the planks, which 
we did. It took him a long time to 
spell, — which by-the-by I do not wonder 
at, as his honour, the sleepy Alcalde, had 
contrived to write it in a most illegible 
hand. Every now and then Don Juan 
called to us, • Don’t be in a hurry ! — a 
little patience, a little patience, Signores,* 
which of course did not add to our store. 
At length the door opened, and one by 
one in we marched ; when foaming with 
passion, he instantly relocked it, and 


swore stoutly that not a soul should leave 
the posada again that night. 

“ A quarrel was now unavoidable, and 
it soon arose to a storm. Two or three 
drunken travellers joined in it most in- 
opportunely ; and threats of violence 
against us, as Europeans, began to be 
heard. Dona Dolores rushed into the 
fray, confronting Garcia, who was unfor- 
tunately pot-valiant, with the roost op- 
probrious language and gestures. Her 
apparition threw oil upon the fire, and 
Don Juan, without more ado, ran into 
the house, and came back armed with a 
long cut-and-thrust sword, called a Ma- 
chete, while we, as a matter of necessity 
— for I may say that all along we acted 
on the defensive — had now to produce 
our pistols. The gate was thrown open 
by the women ; the town-guard and 
some of the neighbours rushed in, and 
without inquiry into the merits of the 
case, or the origin of the hubbub, imme- 
diately ranged themselves on the side of 
our opponents, with a violence which 
showed us we had no justice to hope 
from their intervention. Sabres were 
drawn, and pistols were cocked, and there 
was a moment when a bloody fray seem- 
ed inevitable.” 

Fortunately the collision was avoid- 
ed ; the flight of Dona Dolores — the 
“teterima belli causa,” — and the pre- 
paration for a set-to, gave the bellige- 
rents a little time for reflection—a thing 
by the way of wonderful utility to 
folks in a passion ; the assailants sulkily 
retired, and the guard, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to deprive the opposite 
party of their arms, followed the ex- 
ample of their allies. As for the poor 
old Alcalde’s order, it was laughed to 
scorn. 

And now, having crossed a branch 
of the vast chain of the Coidillera, our 
party arrived at Jalapa, sold their stud, 
dismissed their servants, and prepared 
for a descent to the sea-coast. They 
were, however, first doomed to make 
trial of a new mode of conveyance 
called by the natives the littera : they 
had already “ made trial of almost every 
imaginable mode of travel and locomo- 
tion — carriage, coach, gig, sulky, carry- 
all and carry-nothing — mud waggon, 
dearborn, horse, mule, steam-boat, 
steam-carriage, goelette, shallop, skiff, 
wooden canoe, bark canoe, raft, rail, 
tree-stump, the back of an Indian, and 
what not,” but the present was none of 
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these, though one might think that Mr. 
Latrobe’s long-winded catalogue must 
have contained every possible descrip- 
tion of conveyance, but a long* box, 
about one foot deep, three wide, and 
six long, with shafts projecting in front 
and rere to be attached to the pack 
saddles of mules. 

“ So down the deep paved street we 
clattered, amidst the plaudits of the po6- 
lanitas, from window and balcony ; and 
were soon beyond the town, and travelled 
forward for hours through the forests, 
which gradually changed their character ; 
the oak and his congeners disappearing, 
and the mimosa taking their place. 

“ Night soon closed in ; and when we 
halted, we found it was four o'clock in 
the morning, and that we had reached 
the celebrated bridge, called by the buil- 
ders, Puente del Key ; still later, Puente 
Imperial ; and now, Puente NacionaL" 

Putting our pleasant companion 
safely on ship board, we will close our 
consideration of his volume with a tra- 
gical narration which displays a depth 
of feeling that contrasts admirably with 
the general liveliness of tone that per- 
vades the work, and leaves on the 
mind of the reader a final impression 
most favourable to the author. 

# Amongst the passengers wasagayand 
high spirited young French gentleman 
attached to the legation, who had im- 
prudently ventured to pass two or three 
jovial days at Jalapa, where the vomito 
was then prevalent. After a few days 
at sea, the malady became evident, and 
encreased to a frightful degree, accom- 
panied with delirium. 

“ I cannot describe to you the effect 
reduced upon the mind, as during the 
ong watches of that night, the fevered 
and agonizing ravings of the dying man 
were heard mingling with the whistling 
of the wind in the cordage, the wash of 
the sea, and the roll of the thunder. The 
rocking of the vessel on the short seas, 
and the shocks which it received, evi- 
dently aggravated his sufferings ; and 
from sun-down to sun-rise, neither spirit 
nor body found repose. He frequently 
called us by name ; but when we crept 
to the side of his berth, all was incohe- 
rence." 


“ Towards evening, the last fatal 
symptom of his dreadful malady came on 
— the black vomit; and yet he lived. 
We could none of us rest, but watched 


when the end would come. Our captain 
was a noble character, and his behaviour 
throughout such, as to reflect honor on 
himself and the service. Had he been 
the dying man's brother, he could not 
have evinced a more complete and more 
generous devoteduess than he did from 
first to last. There he sat, hour after 
hour, supporting the languid head, and 
watching the gasp for breath, perfectly 
regardless of the risk of infection ; and 
when, about halfpast one, on the morn- 
ing of the eighth, the sufferer at length 
ceased to breathe, he was still at his 

P°»t- 

“ At sun-rise the small crew clustered 
round the main-mast, and the passengers 
under the round-house. The ensign of 
the United States, with its stars and 
stripes, floated half-way up the rigging ; 
and the ship was kept under easy sail, on 
the fresh but favourable breeze, which 
had sprung up after the squall. The sky 
was without a cloud. In the absence of 
a clergyman of any church, the duty of 
reading the service over the body was 
imposed upon me. I never heard that 
exquisitely beautiful portion of the 
Church of England ritual read without 
emotion ; and none need wonder that I 
felt my voice tremble, as now, in the faca 
of the broad blue sky, and amidst of 
the world of waters, I was called to utter 
its solemn strain over the lifeless remains 
of the companion, who had thus been 
suddenly taken, while we were left.— 
Others may have forgotten the incident 
long ago — I never can forget it. Yet 
the circumstances were such as sobered 
the most unreflecting for the time. Ail 
saw before them a striking proof that 
* Man that is horn of a woman hath but 
a short time to live, and is full of mi- 
sery !' and that * In the midst of life we 
are in death.’ 

“ Thus we committed the body of our 
fellow-mortal to the deep, to be turned 
into corruption : looking for the resur- 
rection of the body, when the sea shall 
give up her dead." 

In the observations which we made 
in the commencement of this article, 
we have freely expressed our opinion 
of the excellencies, as well as the de- 
merits of the volume which we have 
just considered. It may be that the 
reputation which a former work on. 
the northern portion of the New 
World, justly procured for Mr: La- 
trobe has in some degree disposed us 
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to expect more information than we more prominent features of character of 
hare found in the present. We bear those with whom he was thrown in his 
in mind, nevertheless, that a period so rambles, and given them with a graphic 
circumscribed as three months could force that would be invaluable to a 
have enabled none other than a man writer of romance. On the whole, we 
of great energy and acuteness, to fur- consider M The Rambler in Mexico” 
nish us with so much pleasing matter well worthy of perusal, and the reason- 
s* the book contains— -he has indeed ableness of its price, gives it an addi- 
seised with admirable instinct on the tional claim to public favour. 


CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE, 
rr b. *. o’bribm, bsq. a.m. 

CHAPTER VL — THE BRIBED SCHOLAR. — PART II. 

The circumstances which, in my last whose feelings want the vitality that 
chapter, I have endeavoured to bring shrinks with an agonizing acuteness 
before my readers were, they will re- from the approach of dishonour — and 
collect, detailed to me by Crawford many such there are, good, honest, 
himself, on the evening of the election, and “ all honourable men.” These 
But feeble indeed has been my attempt persons will no doubt regard what I 
at narration compared with fat recital, nave painted here of Arthur’s remorse 
His story was wild, almost like the and self-degradation as the exaggera- 
ravingg of delirium, but it preserved a tion of fiction. 

terrible coherency in its parts — and in And yet all that I may have been 

the very distortions and exaggerations able to convey to my readers, falls short, 
of his passion, every minute circum- far short of the reality. His very soul 
stance of his narrative started as it were seemed stung to madness in the thought 
into terrible distinctness, as the muscles that he was sold. “ A slave P — u An 
of the human frame in the convulsive apostate P — “ A bribed wretch P he 
struggles of the maniac. cried with vehemence — “ O God that 

It was long past midnight when I it is come to this P 
left bis rooms — the truth was, that he With difficulty I persuaded him to 
seemed afraid to be left alone. He be tolerably calm. He retired to his 
dwelt with a strange kiud of awe upon bed, and promised me that he would 
bis prayer. I need not repeat all that try to sleep. I left him with feelings 
in tne agony of passion was extorted which it would be vain to attempt to 
from him upon this subject Those describe. I felt that sleep would be 
who have never witnessed the phrenzied some relief to my spirit, exhausted by 
rebellion of the human soul against its witnessing the conflicts of his. 

God — the vehemence into which the But my own feelings were too pain- 
spirit can be wrung — need not wish to fully excited to suffer me to enjoy the 
learn from my page the dark impiety blessings of repose. I could not sleep, 
of its ravings. Scarcely was I settled in my bed, w hen 

Perhaps there are those to whom all the idea rushed across ray mind that he 
this will appear unaccountable — there would perhaps commit suicide in the 
may be those who do not know the night I endeavoured to calm mv ap- 
strength of principle — and who may not prehensions and compose myself to 
therefore be able to conceive the ter- sleep — but the horrible imagination re- 
rible revenge which its awakening curred with what I could not help re- 
energies inflict for its violation. If garding a premonitory pertinacity — 
these pages meet the eye of any I started up — I could almost fancy 
such, I cannot hope to give them that I heard his dying scream ringing 
the faculty they have not. There are in my ear — my room was too distant 
those in the world, who know nothing from his to hear the reality — I jumped 
of the refinements of conscience — out of bed — I endeavoured once more 
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to still my alarms, but I could not. I 
groped about for my clothes, and 
hastily putting them on, I walked out 
into the courts. 

This was at least an hour after I had 
left him. The moon had risen, and a 
faint and hazy light was thrown upon 
the courts. All was still, except when 
now and then a scream came from the 
town— or the sound of a watchman’s 
rattle creaked discordantly upon the 
peacefulness of night. I walked on 
towards Crawford's apartments. I 
passed one of the porters lazily pacing 
up and down, wrapped in his watch- 
coat. The fellow eyed me suspiciously, 
and dogged my steps to the outer door 
of the building in which Crawford's 
rooms were situated — he then took his 
stand upon the steps, and seemed re- 
solved to keep a watch upon my move- 
ments. 

I went up stairs to the door of 
Crawford’s apartments. I now began 
to think I had come upon a foolish 
errand. I had no excuse for rapping 
at the door. I put my eye to the key- 
hole — all was quiet inside. I fancied 
I could distinguish the breathings of 
some one as if in slumber. I was not 
quite satisfied ; but I was unwilling to 
make any effort to gain admittance ; 
and beginning to think my fears very 
silly, after waiting for several minutes 
outside the door, I w’ent back. 

The porter was evidently puzzled by 
my conduct — he tracked me across the 
courts again. I could not resist the 
temptation of puzzling him a little 
more ; I walked in the most zig-zag 
direction all round the courts — he fol- 
lowed my steps at a cautious distance, 
evidently fancying himself unobserved. 
After having led him a chase all round 
the College, out of the pure love of mis- 
chief, I began to pile together in a 
heap all the stones that I could collect. 
The minion of authority kept a close 
watch upon my proceedings. When 
1 had gathered stones enough to make 
a very respectable heap, I moved away 
as if fearful of observation — my sen- 
tinel in the mean time stood m the 
shadow, so as to let me suppose 1 was 
unobserved. By-and-by I perceived 
him cautiously approacning my ranks, 
as if he expected to find the gunpowder 
plot concealed in them. I had arranged 
the stones, of which there happened to 
be a supply deposited in the courts for 


some purpose or other, in circles, and 
I have no doubt he was not a little 
puzzled at the cabalistic manner in 
which they were placed. 

I could not have been long in bed, 
when I awoke with a dreadful start. 
I had heard distinctly a piercing 
scream. I thought I heard some one 
calling my name. I was conscious 
that it was a dream, but I could not 
uiet my apprehensions. Again I 
ressed inyself, and proceeded in a fit 
of trembling anxiety to Crawford’s 
rooms. 

Again I found, as in any case I 
might have expected, all quiet. I wait- 
ed for some time. In all College doors 
there is an aperture to receive letters— 
by courtesy termed a letter-box — but 
boxes there are very few, and more 
generally the deposits are permitted to 
fall upon the floor. By the little light 
which the moon gave, I could see 
through the aperture that the inside 
doors of the apartments were open. 
On listening attentively I heard dis- 
tinctly the breathings of a deep sleeper 
inside. I was relieved, and was re- 
solved not to be brought again from my 
bed by any such silly fears. 

As I passed down stairs, I happened 
to look out at the window, and direct 
my eye towards the spot where 1 had 
already erected my mimic fortification 
to embarrass the military movements 
of the redoubted sentinels of the aca- 
demic camp. I perceived several 
figures standing in the neighbourhood, 
and conjecturing that a council of war 
had been summoned to deliberate upon 
the formidable construction, I deter- 
mined to enter so far into the spirit of 
the hostilities, as to make myself a spy 
upon their deliberations. Cautiously 
stealing round in the shadow", I ma- 
naged, unperceived, to approach writhin 
a few yards of the scene of their coun- 
cil, and taking advantage of the cover 
of an archway, I stood in a position in 
which I could overhear their conver- 
sation. I found that I had been re- 
cognised by the porter who had seen 
me first, ana he had brought tw o of his 
brethren to inspect my curious edifice — 
they w'ere busying themselves in con- 
jectures as to the motives of my extra- 
ordinary conduct. 

“ Come out of this,” said one of 
them, who was, by the way, the most 
sensible of the party, u you’re two fools 
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to be bothering your heads about it; 
The poor gentleman’s mad, and 1 could 
hare told you that two years ago." 

“ By my soul, then, Fitzgibbon,” said 
the first, speaker, “ there is method in 
his madness — these are very regular 
like arranged, and this is the night of 
the gunpowder plot ; I believe myself 
the papists would do anything.” 

“But Mr. O’Brien’s no papist,” re- 
joined Fitzgibbon. “ I’m sure ne has’nt 
the look of one.” 

“ Where did he get the O to his 
name ?” replied the other. “ Throth 
you may depind on it he turned for 
scholarship.’ 

The third man, whose name was 
O’Connor, here interfered rather 
warmly, to shield my character from 
the imputation. “ The divil a drop of 
papist blood’s in him, more than in 
yourself Tomkins, or in one belonging 
to him ; — and there is many agood Pro- 
testant with the O to his name — better 
nor some of them that is without it,” 
he added, in a significant tone ; “ and 
there are some of the good old O’s 
that never voted wrong at the city, 
Mr. Tomkins.” 

Tomkins appeared not to heed this 
taunt. “ Well, papist or no papist,” 
said he, “ be must not put these con- 
structions upon the courts — it’s our 
duty to be very particular in these 
election times — it’s the provost’s di- 
rections.” And he looked at my build- 
ing with an air of the most important 
authority, as if determined to remove 
it ; but at the same time with an evi- 
dent cautiousness lest he should re- 
ceive some mysterious damage in the 
execution of his perilous duty. 

“ Mr. O'Brien’s a gentleman,” said 
Fitzgibbon ; (to whom I had that day 
given half-a-crown, to escape being re- 
ported for a fine,) “ though I’m think- 
ing he's a bit touched in the upper 
story.” 

“ The only thing papist that I ever 
knew him to do was his voting for Mr. 
Peverill.” 

“ Many a Protestant did that,”* said 
O’Connor, “or he’d never be the mem- 
ber for ould Trinity.” 

“ Oh they’re but the half sort — 
they’re what they call liberals ,” replied 
Fitzgibbon. 

“ And is that a new religion?” asked 
O’Connor. 

“ A ugh no; it’s only the ould one 
Vol. VIII. 


mended,” answered the other. u But 
it’s their rule, I understand, not to 
care overmuch for any religion at all.” 

“ I understand !” replied O'Connon 
“ But sure there is Dr. Sinecure, and 
Dr. Easygo, sure they voted for Mr. 
Peverill, and they Church clergymen, 
and Doctors of Divinity, to say no- 
thing of the rest.” 

’ “ Oh, but they want to be bishops,” 
rejoined Fitzgibbon. 

“ And sure,” said O’Connor, “ siding 
with the papists is a bad way to be 
made bishops of the Protestant 
church.” 

Fitzgibbon was silenced by this argu- 
ment ; but Tomkins, whose knowledge 
was more extensive, came to his relief. 

“ Troth, then, it’s just the very way. 
Is that all you know about it? The 
Pope, I tell ye' s, has a hand in the 
making of the bishops now-a-days, 
ever since the concoraium made be- 
tween him and King George.” 

They all agreed that the exercise of 
such influence was probable enough, 
judging by recent appointments ; and 
this satisfactory solution of the diflb- 
culty having been implicitly received, 
the question again reverted to my 
‘ constructions ;* — Fitzgibbon adopting 
the more charitable supposition of my 
insanity, -^Tomkins stoutly alleging that 
there was some mischief concealed in 
it — and O’Connor apparently halting 
between the two opinions. 

Tomkins, with the magisterial air of 
one determined to sift the matter to 
the bottom, inquired of O’Connor 
where he had seen me coming from. 

“ Out of Mr. Crawford’s building he 
came last,” replied O’Connor. 

“ Phew ! phew !” said, or to speak 
more correctly, whistled Tomkins, — a 
sound by which he appeared to inti- 
mate that new* light had broken upon 
the transaction ; at least so his com- 
panions understood it, and in silence 
waited for the coming revelation. 

•* Phew ! phew !” repeated Tomkins, 
still more emphatically. 

The silence of the conclave w*as un- 
broken for at least a minute. At last 
Tomkins pronounced his opinion : 

“ I tell you what it is, gentlemen, 
there is something wrong about this, — 
that Crawford is the Orange scholar 
that they bought.” 

“ Bought P repeated the other two. 

“ Ay, bought !” said Tomkins ; and 
26 
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what’s more — it was O'Brien paid him “ but we must do our duty you most 
the money,— it is well known to all not tonch that." 

the gentlemen, — five hundred pounds u Why not ?” I asked ; at the same 
for his vote.” time persevering in my occupation. 

“ Lord save us !” said Fitzgibbon ; — The question, simple as it was, appear- 
“ five hundred pounds !— It’s a fine ed to po9e my antagonist, who remain- 
thing to have the learning he added ed looking at me in silent irreso- 
slowly, with a most emphatic groan. luteness. 

“ Five hundred pounds !” re-echoed At last he managed to get out an 
O’Gonnor. w A poor man would be a answer, certainly, however, not very 
long time making that much.” much to the point. * These are elec- 

44 Well, that is just what he got ; — tion times, sir, and the porters must do 
and now, gentlemen, we’ll just leave their duty.” 

this here until the morning, and then “ No doubt,” said I, “as election 
it is our duty to report it. It’s a sus- times come but once in seven years, it 
picious night, being the anniversary of is possible to suppose that during them 
the Gunpowder Plot, and election the porters may do their duty, — but I 
times beside, — and in the name of really see nothing in election times to 
God, we’ll leave them here, and keep prevent me amusing myself with these 
a look out on them ; and in the morn- stones.” 

ing the Provost can take such steps But Tomkins’ conscientious scruples 
for the safety of the College, as he were not to be so easily overcome. If 
may digest.” it had not been for the remonstrances 

“ The Provost !” repeated Fitzgih* of his more sensible comrades, he 
bon. “The Lord bless us! — I tell would have endeavoured to prevent 
you it is a mad doctor the poor gentle- me by force. Nothing, indeed, recon- 
man wants!” And he advanced for- ciled him to the grievous dereliction 
ward to demolish the fantastic pile of duty, involved in permitting me, 
which I had erected ; this, however, but the recollection that he might ac- 
was prevented by the two others, on quit his conscience by making a report 
the ground that it must not be dis- of the whole matter. Notwithstanding 
turbed until the proper authorities the arguments of his companions, who 
could inspect it. Fitzgibbon himself treated the affair as a joke, or a piece 
seemed not unwilling to yield to a of madness, on my part, he actually 
sense of doty. But I could plainly made a report of the mysterious trans- 
perceive that they all three were more action. I need not say, that very 
restrained by a lurking apprehension much to his mortification, he was of 
of a second Gunpowder Plot, than by comse only laughed at for his pains. — 
any other consideration. Like many another chagrined official, 

Tomkins insisted that, as conscien- whose merits are neglected by the 
tious porters, they had no choice but to higher powers, he consoled himself by 
report the unusual appearance. the reflection that he had done his 

I had managed to escape unobserved, duty — although he got but little thanks 
from ray retreat ; and just as the con- for it in these degenerate days, — and 
clave was dissolving, I walked over this consciousness enabled him won- 
deliberately to meet them. Had his derfully to keep up his consequence 
Satanic majesty made his appearance, against the jeers which his discovery of 
they could not have manifested more the new gunpowder plot brought upon 
symptoms of surprise : — him. I was, thank Goodness, neither 

“ A fine night,” I observed. consigned to the tender mercies of the 

“ It’s near morning now, sir,” Provost or a mad doctor. The only 
said Tomkins, who alone, of all the consequence was, that some men of 
party, appeared to have courage to my class, who fancied themselves wits, 
reply. fastened on me the natpe of the night 

I made no answer, but walked on errant. Of course the ready and iin- 
townrds my redoubt, the stones of plicitly received solution of my con- 
which I commenced to move into duct was, that I had been pouring out, 
other positions. or rather pouring in libations too nlcn- 

Tomkins walked over towards me ; — tiful to the honour of the triumpn my 
“ I beg vour pardon, sir,” said be ; party had achieved. 
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I atoned for the restlessness of the 
early hours of the night by my pro- 
tracted slumbers next morning. My 
first visit, on awaking, was paid to 
Crawford's rooms. 1 found him sit- 
ting apparently worn out, — but his eye 
was blazing with a fierce excitement, 
and even amid the paleness of his 
cheek the purple flush of mental fever 
contrasted strongly with its wan and 
almost deathlike hue. He had two 
books open, on a table before him. 
On a nearer approach, I found that 
one was the Bible, and the other the 
Orations of Demosthenes. He was 
engaged in making quotations from 
each. He had transcribed a passage 
of each, in a large and legible hand, 
upon a small bit of paper, and 
fastened it up, over the mantel- 
piece of his rooms. 44 I wish," he said, 
“to place here my history and as he 
spoke a bitter smile played across bis 
features. I read the quotation. He 
had copied from the Athenian orator 
the passage : — 

[Strange to say I have searched for 
it in vain — in which my classical readers 
will recollect he speaks of the scorn 
with which even the purchaser regards 
the man whom he bribes.] 

From the Bible he had transcribed, 
underneath, the awful words — “ God 
shall send them strong delusion, — so 
that they shall believe a lie, that they 
might be damned." 

I hardly knew what to say or do. I 
sat down in silence, — he stood gazing 
at the writing — the writing on the 
wall : — 

“ You stare at me,” he said, perceiv- 
ing the look of astonishment that I 
cast on his strange proceedings : 44 but 
I wish to familiarize myself with this— 
look at it.” He asked, “ is there any- 
thing so terrible in that inscription ? — 
and yet” — and as he spoke he trem- 
bled — * that writing on the wall fright- 
ened me all night.” 

* Writing on the wall !” I repeated. 

M Yes ; writing on the wail ! — you 
remember Belshazzar ? — you know 
there was a writing on his wall ; aud 
last night a hand — a large black hand — 
traced these lines on the wail, beside 
my bed ; and I could not bear to look 
at the writing, — and I know it will be 
there again tonight, — but 1 will ac- 
custom myself to the sight.” 

I suggested that this was but the 
fcnoy o? his imagination/stimulated by 


the nervous excitement of his sys- 
tem. 

“ No he said, 44 no ; the letters 
were too distinct ; they were written 
on the wall ; in fire” — he stared at the 
inscription for a few moments, — “ was 
it not strange,” he continued, 44 it was 
my answering in Demosthenes that 
got me Scholarship ; and that,” point- 
ing to his own writing, 44 that was the 
passage I translated — was it not 
strange ? — and it was my death warrant." 

“ Your death warrant!” I exclaimed* 

44 Yes,” he replied ; 44 my death war- 
rant. Oh, had you seen those words 
traced last night on the wall — I could 
read them plainer, far plainer, than I 
do now. That is my sentence ; read 
it, O'Brien. I must learn to bear it." 
He read the Greek over, calmly and 
distinctly. When he came to the 
English his voice faltered, and then 
stopped,— he turned deadly pale. 

•“Crawford,” said 1, “you must not 
let these fancies dwell upon your mind. 
You are unwell; — you should leave 
College.” 

He took no notice of what I said. 
He stared with straining eye-balls at 
the writing. After an interval of per- 
haps a minute he started, as if then, 
for the first time, my words rung upon 
his ear. 44 1 must leave College, — and 
to go where ? To go into the world. 

And what is my portion there? I 

know it! There — there is my sen- 
tence. From man, scorn : — scorn and 
contempt, even from the wretches that 
have bought me !” 

His finger continued pointing, with 
almost maniacal energy to the Greek : 
44 Scorn — scorn and contempt.— You 
despise me,” he added violently. 44 But 
this is in this world, — there is another 
part of the doom of the apostate: — 
read that — I dare not, I cannot read 
it ! — A strong delusion,” he muttered 
to himself. 44 You know the strong 
delusion, — you know how I reasoned 
myself into the belief that it was God’s 
will that I should sell my conscience.” 
And there — there is my doom, from 
man and God !” — and his voice, long 
suppressed by almost supernatural ex- 
ertion to a forced calmness, seemed at 
once to burst into a long, a loud, and 
an appalling scream. 

44 Dear Crawford,” I exclaimed, 44 be 
calm ; indeed, indeed, you are exciting 
yourself unnaturally ; what is there in 
all that has passed to warrant this ?” 
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as I spoke, I felt my very soul to thrill 
with the terrible passionateness of bis 
frenzy. 

He made no reply ; he walked up 
and down the room — he muttered some- 
thing, in which 1 could only catch the 
words, M strong delusion.*' Some mi- 
nutes elapsed in which I left his emo- 
tion to spend itself by its violence. He 
came and he stood close to me — he 
passed his hand across his brow, and 
he said, M O’Brien, I prayed to God, 
and I trusted to his goodness for an 
answer to my prayer — but my evil des- 
tiny was upon me, and yet was it a sin 
to trust to God T* 

I thought it a favourable moment to 
urge every thing that seemed a pallia- 
tion of his guilt ; I dwelt upon his 
struggles, upon his reliance to the an- 
swer to his prayer, aud on the deceit 
which had been practised to induce 
him to accept the bribe. But this he 
would not permit me to urge even as a 
palliation. “ What is the difference ?* 


The election had been on a Thurs- 
day. It was on the Sunday morning 
afterwards that I was awoke by a loud 
and vehement knocking at tne door. 
1 was sleeping on a pallet in the out- 
side apartment It was not daylight 
when I was startled from my sleep by 
the noise of the knocking. I jumped 
up and hastened to relieve the impa- 
tience of the violent suitor for admis- 
sion. 

The dim light that came, partly from 
the lamps in the courts, and partly from 
the approaching dawn, could just ena- 
ble me to distinguish objects. Two 
figures were outside the door, one of 
whom I could just discern to be a 
porter — the other rushed in, it was a 
person apparently in travelling dress. 
He came into such close contact with 
me that I could feel the dripping wet- 
ness of his garb. He put his face close 
to mine, and then exclaimed in a tone 
of fretful disappointment, “ This is not 
him." 


ne would ask, * the guilt of bribery was 
in permitting selfish motives to influence 
the exercise of a public trust — and 
although I fancied I was escaping de- 
gradation, I knew — I felt that I in- 
curred guilt." 

His arguments had too much of 
truth to admit of an easy reply ; but at 
all events the conviction of his guilti- 
ness seemed so deeply engraven on his 
heart, that all attempts to remove it 
were in vain. His thoughts seemed to 
look forward with mysterious horror to 
the night — he dreaded that he would 
see again the writing on the wall. I 
determined that I would not leave him 
alone another night, and managed to 


u This gentleman wants to see Mr. 
Crawford,” said the porter, who, I was 
glad to perceive, did not recognize me 
in the darkness, and indeed he had but 
little means from the dress, or rather 
undress, in which I appeared. I did 
not choose to let him hear my voice, I 
therefore pulled to the door without 
any reply. I then told the other figure 
that Mr. Crawford was not yet up. I 
proceeded to strike a light, and while 
I was so occupied, my companion 
groaned within himself. 

As soon as I struck the light, and I 
had some difficulty in finding the mate- 
rials, I was able to take a survey of 
Arthur’s unseasonable visiter, and the 


take up ray temporary abode in bis glance in which I took in his contour, 
rooms. satisfied me that it was his father. He 


I cannot conceive how the story of 
his being bribed, spread. It was the 
common topic of conversation in the 
commons’ hall that day. Universal in- 
dignation was expressed against Craw- 
ford. He was fortunately out of the 
way of personally meeting with the scorn 
that was directed against him. From the 
day of the election he confined himself 
altogether to his rooms. I do not 
know whether I ought to tell that I 
was then unwilling to be known as 
at all connected with him — when his 
name was mentioned, I was silent, and 
managed to make my goings out and 
coinings in, with as little exposure to 
observation as possible. 


was a middle-aged man with rather good 
features, as well as I could judge of 
them in the muffling. He was dressed 
in a large shaggy white great coat, 
which was, as I have already hinted, 
dripping with wet ; several folds of a 
huge red handkerchief were passed 
round his throat ; a pair of huge worsted 
gloves, and a hat with a broad brim and 
covered over with a glazed case, com- 
pleted the equipment. 

Mine, 1 recollected, was not quite so 
complete — my first impulse was to fling 
away my night-cap, and seek for the 
most necessary article of dress known, 
among sundry denominations, by the 
name of trousers. The impatience of 
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the new comer scarcely permited me to 
accomplish even this, before he asked me 
to show him where 44 Arthur" slept. I 
took the candle in my hand, ana pre- 
ceded him to the bed-room where Craw- 
ford lay. The other was evidently un- 
der the influence of strong emotion. 

Crawford had sunk into a profound 
sleep-— perhaps wearied out by the 
watchings or the earlier part of the 
sight Our entrance did not disturb 
him — the light of the candle fell full on 
his features as we advanced. Even in 
sleep an expression of suffering passed 
across them. 

His father stood for a moment to 
gaze npon the sleeping young man — I 
could perceive that the muscles of his 
countenance moved with the convulsive 
motions of some strong mental excite- 
ment. We both stood still for some 
minutes — the father as if utterly uncon- 
scious of my presence — muttered, 44 my 
son, ray son,” but his lips quivered as 
he uttered the words, and they were 
followed by a groan. 

The sound awoke the sleeper — his 
eyes opened with a vacant stare — he 
seemed not to comprehend the scene 
that was before him. Some seconds 
passed during which he kept his eye 
fixed upon us — he then muttered a 
few words, 1 only caught the word — 
father. 

44 O God ! O my father I" 

44 Yes, Arthur," said the other sternly, 
44 your father — come to see if he has 
still a son” — and his voice, stern as it 
was, faltered as he spoke. 

44 Yes you have father — a son that 
would shed his heart's blood for you." 

44 Arthur," said his father, whose voice 
had recovered something of its firm- 
ness, 44 Arthur Crawford," and he dwelt 
upon the syllables as if to gather reso- 
lution for what was to follow — 44 Arthur 
Crawford, for whom did ye vote" — 
and he fixed his eye upon his son with 
a keenness and earnestness of expres- 
sion that seemed as if he would read 
his soul. 

The son did not dare to encounter 
that gaze— he covered up his face in 
the bedclothes. 

44 Arthur Crawford," said the father 
again ; and this time no effort could 
give steadiness to his tones — 44 Arthur 
Crawford, for whom did ye give 
your vote V 

44 Don't ask mey father ; don't ask me 


that. Father, father, forgive me," cried 
the son. 

A deep, a despairing groan alone 
gave vent to the father’s feelings. The 
son wept aloud ; and for some minutes 
there was no other sound. The old 
man seemed as if a heavy blow had 
staggered him, but he regained his 
composure ; and he said again in the 
tame tone as before, but its sternness 
somewhat modified, 

44 Arthur Crawford, for what did ye 
give your vote ?" 

The loud and convulsive sobs of the 
poor fellow were the only answer the 
question received. The rather shook 
all over. He attempted to speak, but 
his lips refused their office. At last he 
succeeded in speaking : the convulsive 
effort by which it was accomplished 
gave a trembliug, but a loud and firm 
tone to his voice — 

44 Arthur Crawford, did ye give your 
vote for money to the cause of 
popery T 

He sprung from his bed, and threw 
himself at his father's feet. 44 Father, 
forgive me," he cried in agony— -“for- 
give your only son." 

44 1 have no sou," said the old man ; 
and his voice abated scarcely any thing 
of its sternness. 

44 Arthur Crawford," he continued 
after a pause — 44 rise, and kneel only to 
your God — for ye have wronged him, 
aud ye have wronged me. Now, for 
more than one hundred years, Arthur 
Crawford, your family have been suffer- 
ers in the Frotestaut cause, down from 
your great grandfather, that was killed 
at the battle of the Boyne, to your 
poor Uncle Arthur, that the rebels 
murdered at Gorey. Little did I think 
that a son of mine, and a namesake of 
his, would bring disgrace upon our 
house. Arthur Crawford, ye are an 
apostate— Arthur Crawford, ye are no 
child of mine." 

All this was said in a solemn stern- 
ness and decision of voice that seemed 
to admit neither of apology or expos- 
tulation. It was only when he uttered 
the two concluding sentences that, in 
the tremulousness of his voice, became 
evident the struggle that his preceding 
calmness cost him. 

44 Tell me," he added, after a pause 
— 44 Tell me, was it for me you sold 
yourself — was the money, that you told 
me you had borrowed, the price of — ’’ 
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but. the father’s tongue copki not repeat 
the word of ignominy. 

“ It *as, father— father, dear, it was 
for you — for my mother and Alice— fa* 
ther, dear—” And the words w'ere 
broken by deep but stifled sobs. 

His father was moved — a shade of 
tenderness passed rapidly along his 
features — he raised his eyes to heaven 
—and then he said in a gentle voice— 
“ Your mother and Alioe could see 
ou dead. Did you not know I would 
ave died a beggar, before I would see 
the son of my heart an apostate V — 
His lips became ashy and quivering, and 
he added calmly — “ Dress yourself, 
Arthur Crawford, I have yet a duty to 
discharge.” With the words, he turned 
from his son, and walked into the out- 
side room — his steps tottered as he 
moved along. 

I had felt my situation an unpleasaut 
one, thus straugely present at an in- 
terview that should have been sacred 
in its privacy. I loitered a moment 
behind the old gentleman. I held out 
my hand to Crawford in intimation that 
l would leave him — he understood my 
movements — he grasped my hand in 
silence — a large but scalding tear fell 
on it — I felt as if the very burning of 
an agonised spirit had dropped upon 
iny hand. 

Before I attempted to go away I had 
.managed to kindle a fire in the outside 
apartment. I respectfully invited the old 
gentleman to dry his wet clothes, which 
certainly were in need of it. I flung 
n pile of faggots upon the grate, and a 
genial blaze soon shed its warmth 
through the room ; but no persuasion 
could induce him to avail himself of 
these comforts. “ My business here,” 
he said, “ is but short” — and he kept 
walking up and down in deep agitation, 
while you could mark his path through 
the room by the dripping from his gar- 
ments on the floor. 

I was about to retire, but Mr. Craw f - 
ford stopped me — “ Sir,” said he, “ you 
are a friend of Arthur’s — you know the 
reason of all this — you know that he 
was bribed.” 

I took the opportunity of telling 
him that I knew every thing. I en- 
deavoured to plead for him every thing 
in mitigation of his fault. 1 hinted as 
delicately as I could at the embarrass- 
ments which he had endeavoured to 
relieve. But the other stopped— 


u Will you remain, then, here — you 
know this much — you know that a sou 
can sell himself to serve his father — 
you have yet to know that a father 
would sooner starve than take the price 
of his son’s dishonour.” 

His request to me was made in a 
tone so peremptory, as almost to be a 
command. I felt I could not disobey 
it. I returned into the chamber where 
Arthur was slowly performing the task 
of dressing himself. I told him of his 
lather’s desire that I should remain. 
The poor fellow trembled all over — he 
said he was glad I was going to stay, 
as he feared he would need my presence 
to support him in the scene that he 
must encounter. 

When we came into the outside 
room his father was standing close to 
the fire— he had laid two small packets 
upon the table — he had leaned his 
elbow on the mantle-piece, and his face 
was hidden in his hand. At our en- 
trance he turned round — his brow was 
knit, as if in an effort to be firm. 

“ Arthur,” said he, “ you have almost 
broken your father’s heart — you sold 
yourself for me — the money you sent 
me was your bribe — and, Arthur, yoti 
told your father a lie — a lie — your let- 
ter was a lie, for ye said it had been 
lent ye — lent ye by a friend.” 

Arthur attempted to stammer out 
something about his believing it to be 
true, but the other did not mind him. 
“ Listen to your father — Arthur Craw- 
ford — ye spoke of me and my dis- 
tresses — God took care of me, I got 
an old debt paid to me just when I 
w as in want of it — God took care of 
me, Arthur Crawford, thanks to him 
1 have now more than I want. 

The words were daggers to Arthur’s 
soul — the feeling of joy at his father’s 
good fortune was nothing compared 
with the consciousness of the needless- 
ness of his crime. 

“ Arthur Crawford ! you forget what 
our grandfather taugnt you on his 
nees when you were a child— did he 
not tell you often that he liad been 
young and now was old, but never saw 
the righteous forsaken — do you not 
remember on his death-bed, when he 
told me that promise was his best 
legacy to me ; and you heard that old 
man saying that with bis dying lips, 
and you would not trust God, but yon 
sold yourelf to the devil.” 
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M Father, lather, you will break my 
heart,” cried the poor young man, 
struck down by the recollections that 
came upon his heart ; “ oh ! God 
forgive me, lather, 1 can’t bear you 
to talk to me — dont— dont break my 
heart.’* 

The old man shook all over ; “ Ar- 
thur,” said he, “ listen to me” his voice 
faltered — “ listen to me, 1 was saying, 
Arthur Crawford, you spoke of Alice 
and of your mother — ye have pierced 
their hearts — your mother sent you a 
message — she prays, Arthur, that God 
may bless you if it be possible , and 
she desired me to say, that she would 
sooner see your coffin.” He waved 
his hand to prevent the interruption 
of Arthur. “ Your sister, she said 
nothing, but she cried all day and all 
night too. I'm sure, and she sent you 
this; she bid me give ye her love, 
and give you back this, as she supposed 
you would’ut want her to make it for 
yon now.” 

He opened one of the little packets, 
it contained the half-wrought materials 
of an oiange and blue scarf. 

“ You have dishonoured the colours, 
Arthur Crawford,” he half said and 
half groaned as he opened them. u But 
listen to me, boy — I told you God 
took care of me, the God that you 
have forsaken. I fear, Arthur Craw- 
ford, you have never read your Bible 
of late. Do ye remember the ac- 
cursed thing ; it was burned with fire* 
and so it shall be now and quick as 
the words, he had opened the other 
acket, so us to shew that it contained 
auk notes, and flung it on the blazing 
fire. 

It was a scene to which no pen 
could do justice, but which mine is 
altogether inadequate to describe. — 
There stood one solitary and un- 
snuffed candle on the table, and 
the principal light was from the fire, 
whose fitful blazes flung a red hue 
upon the walls reflected back on us ; 
the first grey morning light was faintly 
struggling in through the half-opened 
shutters of the window, and the pecu- 
liarity of the mixed colours imparted a 
strange, I could not help thinking, 
a dismal effect to the extraordinary 
scene. There stood the old man, 
along whose countenance passed, visi- 
ble enough, even in the dim light that 
fell on it, the contest between his 


sternness of conscience and the yearn- 
ings of his heart towards his guilty 
son, while there mingled with this a 
something of evident satisfaction as he 
watched the flames consume what he 
had emphatically called the accursed 
thing. The son trembling with an- 
guish and remorse, and apparently al- 
most unheeding the act of the father, 
while to me, the only stranger intrud- 
ing on the solemn privacy of that in- 
terview, it was not the least touching 
part of this strange act. that, along 
with the bribe, I believed the father 
had consigned to the flames, the 
the hoarded store which poor Arthur’s 
filial piety had so generously bestowed 
upon his father’s wants. 

The father was the first to break 
the silence ; with his heel he trampled 
down in the grate the embere of the 
burning notes — “ I told you, sir,” he 
said, turning to me, M I told you to 
stay, and see how a father’s soul abhors 
the price of his son’s dishonour.” 

“ Arthur Crawford,” he continued, 
turning to his son ; “ Arthur Crawford, 

I have done my duty — I have given 
you the three messages — your mother’s 
and your sister’s, and my own — Arthur 
Crawford I may go — ye are no more a 
son of mine.” 

It was only his father’s moving away 
to depart that roused Arthur from 
an apparent stupefaction. He flew 
wildly to his father — be grasped his 
hand in frenzy — 44 father do not go— ob, 
my heart is broken — no, you will not 
go.” 

The father attempted to push aside 
the young man — but he could not — he 
endeavoured to move on, but some 
power seemed to deprive his limbs of 
motion. “ Boy,” he cried vehemently, 
“ I told ye ye were no son of mine — 
let me go to the world when I am 
alone. Oh Arthur, Arthur, ye will 
bring down my grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave.” 

But he did not now attempt to draw 
away the hand which Arthur clasped 
to his bosom. “ Father, father,” cried 
the other, “it was love for you — I have 
been wicked, but I have suffered for it 
— will you — will you forgive me for it 
— your son — I am your son— forgive 
me, father?” 

“ I will — I will, my child,” cried the 
father, whose nature could no longer 
hold out against the sternness he had 
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assumed. “ I do forgive you — may 
God forgive you;” and he clasped the 
son to his bosom and burst into a flood 
of burning tears 

For some minutes he remaiued 
clasped to his father's breast — nothing 
disturbed the fulness of their hearts in 
that tender reconciliation. I would 
not dare to desecrate by my feeble ef- 
forts at describing it, the hallowed scene 
of which I was then a witness — I need 
not The reader who has a soul to 
conceive the touching sacredness, the 
solemn tenderness of that moment, 
needs no words of mine. Those 
the imagination of whose hearts cannot 
realize its truth without words of mine, 
have neither part nor lot in the matter 
— there be those in the world to whom 
the deep uuder-currents that flow 
in their mighty power across the 
depths of the human soul, aie an un- 
fathomed stream, of which they know 
nothing more than sometimes to have 
marked the whirling of the froth or 
the glancing of the ripple on the sur- 
face — 

* * * * 

• # # # 

A few words of explanation may, 
perhaps, be necessary here, before I 
carry on my readers to the conclusion 
of my tale. 

A geutleman who, many years be- 
fore, had been indebted to Mr. Craw- 
ford a considerable amount, hail left 
Ireland and was generally supposed to 
have run away from his creditors. He 
had, however, in the interim, acquired 
wealth in the West Indies, and re- 
turned home to discharge all demands 
upon him. Mr. Crawford’s debt, with 
the accumulated interest, amounted to 
a sum far more than sufficient to 
relieve him from all his embarrass- 
ments. It was a singular coincidence 
that this money was paid the very day 
on which Arthur's letter conveyed the 
remittance. 

The same post which brought the 
money from Arthur brought also a 
newspaper containing the list of the 
voters at the election — my readers may, 
perhaps, recollect that at that time 
these lists were constantly published 
at every College election. Arthur's 
letter observed a perfect silence upon 
this subject and the iutelligence that 
lie voted for the “ popish ” candidate 
was a little surprise to his family. 


Next post brought his father a letter 
from Dr. Allwell, who 1 should mention 
voted in the end for Mr. Austen, in 
which he stated that he felt it his 
painful duty, as the guardian of Ar- 
thur's morals, to apprize his father of 
bis political apostacy, and also to 
inform him that he had every reason 
to believe that he had been bribed. 
This letter it was that instantly 
brought Mr. Crawford to town. 

My readers will recollect that Dr. 
All well had reserved his vote and 
interest until the last — that be might 
be then in a position to turn the scale. 
It was generally supposed at the time, 
that he was disappoiuted at finding he 
had miscalculated the winning side — 
for some days after the election his 
manners were those of a chafed bear — 
and it was in the overflowing of his 
spleen at himself for the blunder he 
had committed that he wrote the letter 
to Arthur's father full of the most 
righteous abhorrence of bribery. 

M I could find pleasure, perhaps a 
malicious pleasure in sketching this 
same Dr. Allwell as he was — as I fear 
he is — cold, heartless, and calculating — 
the victim of disappointed vanity — 
wounded self-love has wounded his dis- 
position with the bitterness of its gall, 
and the cold politeness of his sneer — 
but I have done — with all his coldness 
I could make him recognise, ay, and 
feel the resemblance of my sketch.— 
But the truth is, that personally I owe 
the man no love — I will never permit 
a feeling of private resentment to tinge 
the colours in which I dip my pencil to 
pourtray an individual. 

Mv readers will perhaps understand 
the character of Mr. Crawford from the 
scene in which he has been introduced 
to their notice. His father's family 
had been northern Presbyterians, and 
from them he inherited all the stern 
and unyielding principle — all the stub- 
born, conscientious, and uncompromis- 
ing severity of those who are emphati- 
cally the followers of John Knox — but 
his heart was. warm as well as his con- 
science severe — and sometimes in the 
struggles betw’een the unrelenting 
strictness of his moral judgment and 
the amiable mildness of a forgiving 
heart — the sympathy for human frailty 
would master the sternness of the dis- 
ciplinarian, and humau nature triumph 
in the contest. 
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I of course soon took an opportunity 
of withdrawing from a scene at which 
I felt 1 had no business to be present. 
1 went to the house of prayer in a 
state of mind sobered ana chastened. 
All through the beautiful service of 
our church, my thoughts reverted to 
poor Arthur. I never until then felt 
the deep beauty of her liturgy, as I 
did then, when I joined in the peti- 
tion that God would “ succour, help, 
and comfort all that were in danger, 
necessity, and tribulation," for deep 
was still thfe tribulation of soul of him 
on whom I thought. My heart had 
beeu touched that morning — 1 remem- 
ber well my feelings as 1 heard that 
day the word of truth from the lips of 
one whom, alas, 1 shall never hear 
again. It was singular that the pas- 
sage on which he preached was one 
that came in its full force and beauty 
to my soul — u Like as a father pitieth 
his children , even so the Lord pitieth 
them that love him." 

During the three or four days that I 
had passed with Arthur, my intimacy 
with him had grown into a strong at- 
tachment, and it was plain that his feel- 
ings toward me had assumed the same 
character. Circumstances had made 
him confide implicitly in me, and 
this of itself is more than half of friend- 
ship. Next morning I revisited his 
room, anxious to see him, and to know 
the state of his feelings?, after his inter- 
view with his father. I was not much 
surprised to learn that he w*as ill, but 
1 was both surprised and alarmed on 
reaching his bedside, to find him to all 
appearance with the symptoms of a 
fever. He said himself that he felt 
very ill, that he knew he was on the 
verge of a dangerous sickness, from 
which he did not expect to recover — 
he told me that his father had been 
with hitn all morning, but had now* gone 
to bring him a physician — ** but he will 
not bring one to minister to a mind 
diseased. O’Brien." he added, M I would 
say my heart was broken, were it not 
that l feel it burning — put your hand 
on it — it is a coal of fire." 

1 endeavoured to make him keep 
quiet, but it was impossible. * O’ Brien," 
die began apain, * I will die — but pro- 
mise me this — you will not leave me — 
you will stay with me — let no one put 
ou away — I will rave, and you must 
e with me." He said all this in a ve- 


hemently agitated tone. 1 assured him 
that nothing should make me leave him, 
and he seemed satisfied. 

His father presently returned — I had 
now a better opportunity of observing 
him than 1 had the day before. He 
was a man of a countenance the most 
benevolent, while a large forehead 
abruptly broken off at the angles, gave 
to his features an expression both of in- 
telligence and decision — he was not an 
old man — and yet he was going down 
the hill of life — his hair had already as- 
sumed the hue of iron gray, mixed here 
and there with a few stray locks of ab- 
solutely silver white — but his eye re- 
tained still all the keenness and fire of 
youth. 

It was evident that he loved his son 
to distraction — the anxiety with which 
heapproached the bedside, and looked 
on the flushed face of the patient. 
Arthur told him that he felt nimself 
very ill, and he made the same request 
of his father, that I should be allowed 
to stay constantly with him. 

The physician came, felt his pulse 
and shook bis head — ordered him to 
be kept perfectly quiet — wrote a pre- 
scription, and went away, saying he 
would call again next day. 

That evening I happened to be left 
aloue with him, during the occasional 
absence of his father. He was very 
restless and uneasy — and tossing to 
and fro upon his bed. Several times I 
fancied he was w*andering a little in his 
mind. It was impossible to obey the 
physician’s injunction of keeping him 
quiet He dwelt upon all the circum- 
stances of his humiliation, but there 
was nothing which he seemed to feel so 
acutely as the message from his sister. 
He had sent her some time before, the 
materials of an orange and blue scarf, 
which she was to work for him, and 
these, my readers will recollect she had 
sent back to him unfinished — “ That 
was cousin Tom ," he said bitterly, laying 
an emphasis on the words, M it was he 
set my father against me ; but Alice — 
I could not have believed it — but I 
suppose she will marry him when I am 
in my grave — and she will think of her 
brother with scorn. 

This cousin Tom, of whom he spoke, 
is a personage whom I must introduce 
to my readers. He had left college 
some time, and was now only waiting 
to procure a curacy to enter iuto the 
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church. I remembered something of 
him in his college days, although he was 
some years my senior. I always re- 
garded him as a self-sufficient Phari- 
see— with a wonderful affectation of 
religion, his whole demeanour was 
marked by a selfishness and arrogance 
that savoured but little either of the 
charity or the humility of the Christian. 
He had mauaged to make himself dis- 
liked by every oue with whom he came 
in contact. But he wrapped himself 
up in the cloak of his self-righteous- 
ness, and seemed as if there was con- 
constantly written on his brow — “ come 
not near unto me, 1 am holier than 
thou.” 

I knew that Arthur Crawford never 
liked him, but, until this evening, 1 ne- 
ver kuew the particulars of his dislike. 
Tom Cooper was the only nephew of 
Mrs. Crawford, and the sanctity of his 
professions made him a favourite both 
with his aunt and her husband. Arthur 
gave him no credit for any sincerity in 
these professions — but both his father 
and mother constantly held up to him 
bis cousin, as the model for his imita- 
tion. Of late Mr. Cooper had exhibited 
a marked partiality for his cousin Alice, 
and her mother was delighted to bestow 
her daughter upon so estimable a young 
man. Alice herself, however, did not 
exactly agree with her mother upon 
this point. She had, in fact, an invin- 
cible repugnance to her suitor — and 
her natural and almost instinctive dis- 
like was not lessened by the 6trange 
and singular coincidence that the com- 
mencement of cousin Tom’s attention 
strangely enough synchronised with the 
death of a relative of Alice’s, w'ho had 
left her two thousand pounds to be paid 
her on the day she came of age. 

These were, however, matters upon 
which Mr. and Mrs. Crawford never 
dreamed of opposition from their chil- 
dren. They never questioned their 
perfect right to dispose of their affec- 
tions as they thought best for their inte- 
rest. Their own had been a runaway 
match, but they forgot all that now — 
and Alice was thus forced to receive 
the attentions of her “good” cousin 
Tom. He was no stranger to her 
dislike to his pretensions — but he 
presumed upon the countenance his 
addresses received from her parents, 
and, sure of their consent, he appeared 
indeed to think the gaining of her own 


affections a very secondary consi- 
deration. 

Arthur was his sister’s confidant — in 
the bosom of her brother the fond girl 
poured the sorrows of her heart. 
Agreeing with her in her estimate of 
the heartlessness and selfishness of 
cousin Tom, he entered into her feel- 
ings, and be took very little pains to 
conceal his own. A coolness, indeed 
a positive dislike, was thus generated 
between them — a circumstance which 
gave his parents no little uneasiness, as 
they fancied that they saw in Arthur’s 
impatience of the authoritative rebukes 
and admonitions of his cousin, not 
always certainly introduced upon the 
fittest occasions, an aversion ana an en- 
mity to every thing that was good. 

AH this Arthur communicated to 
me while 1 sat by his bed side ; I en- 
deavoured to repiess his desire to 
talk — but in vain — 44 1 will speak gent- 
ly,” he said, 44 but 1 must tell you this 
— I may not have my senses long, 
and 1 wish you to know it — ’twas this 
Tom, I know', that set them all against 
me — he hates me — do you stay with 
me — if I rave.” It is singular that 
the dread of delirium appeared to have 
seized terribly upon his mind. 

Of course the exciting nature of 
our conversation did not tend to allay 
the fever under w'hich he was labour- 
ing, and next day, when the physician 
paid his visit, he pronounced him de- 
cidedly worse ; he also declared his 
complaint to be fever, of the termina- 
tion of which he did not conceal his 
alarming apprehensions. He apprized 
his father that from the low nervous 
state to which he had been previously 
brought, the cure of the disease would 
be dangerous. Of course he adopted 
all the usual precautions of ordering 
all useless persons from about him. 
Mr. Crawford urged me strongly not 
to go into his room, but it was not diffi- 
cult to overcome his persuasions, 
which he seemed rather to urge from 
a sense of propriety than from an 
earnest wish that they should be effec- 
tive. 

I will not easily forget that even- 
ing’s scene. The poor lather he had 
first to sit down and write to his 
family, acquainting them with Arthur's 
illness. I think this moment 1 see 
that old inau before me as 1 saw him 
when he wrote that letter—his grey 
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hair falling down on the manly fore- 
head, beneath which his manly counte- 
nance was shaded over by grief and anx- 
iety — his hand trembling as he traced 
the lines, and even his eye dimmed by a 
tear, it was but a solitary tear, it stood a 
moment trembling on the eye-lash, 
he raised his arm to dash it aside w ith 
the cuff of his coat — but he was too 
late — it fell in a large blot upon the 
er on which he wrote, 
remained with him all that even- 
ing — 1 could not leave him alone with 
his sorrow. We had at first thought 
of removing the patient, but the phy- 
sician said, that in his peculiar state, 
the agitation of removal might be dan- 
gerous. As 1 and the father sat that 
evening over the small college grate 
in the outside apartment, I could not 
help feeling that there was something 
strangely melancholy in the father 
thus coming to a college chamber to 
watch by the sick bed of his son. 

1 had hoped to have brought my 
tale to a conclusion in this chapter, 
but as I proceed the incidents which 
memory had at first faintly and indis- 
tinctly traced, are assuming a vivid- 
ness and a reality that brings them 


nearer to me, and as they come 
nearer their proportions arc expanding. 
Till next month, reader, 1 must claim 
your indulgeuee ; in fact, in my next 
chapter, 1 must enter on a new story 
of tne human heart — new passions and 
new characters must flit along my 
page. We will have something of 
woman's love and woman's truth. 
Poor gentle Alice! Her name, me- 
thinks, is like a sunbeam in my page — 
all purity — all light — to colour with the 
hues oi heaven the darkness of my 
narrative. But I must not anticipate 
— I only desire to offer my apology 
for the repeated interruption of my 
story. To those of my readers who 
have found no interest in its progress, 
this is, of course, a matter of indiffe- 
rence ; and those who have found 
something to arrest their attention or 
engage their hearts in the incidents I 
have related and the characters I have 
pourtrayed, will, perhaps, forgive me 
if I have ventured to detaiu them a 
little longer from the conclusion, ra- 
ther than compress the events of the 
sequel into a compass in which the 
images could only have appeared 
crowded and confused. 


THUBBER NA SHIB ; OR, THE PA1RY WELL. 


Amongst the many old and fanciful 
superstitions embodied in the traditions 
of our peasantry, some of the most 
poetical are those connected with 
spring wells, which in Ireland have 
been invested with something of a 
sacred character ever since the days 
of Druidical worship. It is in some 
parts of the country an article of popu- 
lar belief, that the desecration of a 
spring by any unworthy use, is invaria- 
bly followed by some misfortune to the 
offender ; and that the well itself, winch 
is regarded as the source of fruitfulness 
and prosperity, moves altogether out of 
the held in which the violation had been 
committed. I saw a well which was 
said to have been the subject of such 
supernatural influences; and many of 
the circumstances being of a character 
almost as mystical as the event itself 
they appeared to me worthy of being 
recorded. 

In an excursion, some years since, 
through the southern counties of 


Ulster, I found myself, at the close of 
an autumn day, in the midst of the 
very interesting scenery which lies 
westward of the little town of Carrick- 
ni across. I was making the best of 
my way towards this place, after a 
weary march through the hilly and 
bridle roads leading from the confines 
of the county Cavan, when I was struck 
by the appearance of what had been a 
respectable raansiou, and evidently of 
recent erection, standing near the road 
in almost utter ruin. As 1 approached I 
observed a countryman leaning against 
the opposite ditch, and enjoying the 
luxury of a dhudheen, w hile he content 
plated, with extreme complacency, the 
desolation before him. There was an 
evil gladness in his eye ; and he seemed 
for some time unconscious of the pre- 
sence of a stranger ; but at length he 
turned round, and, taking the pipe from 
his mouth — 

“Well now, God forgive me!" he 
said, “ but it's what I'm thinkin', your 
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honour, that there isn’t a pleasanter 
sight in the five counties, tnan to see 
the sun shinin’ in among them ould 
walls, and the gossoon there feedin* his 
bastes on the wild hearth, and never 
thinkin’ there was one in it afore 
him.” 

I was a little surprised at the abrupt- 
ness of this address, but still more at 
the tone of bitter exultation in which 
it wa9 spoken. The scene was cer- 
tainly picturesque enough ; the situa- 
tion was lonely and singularly beau- 
tiful ; but there was something melan- 
choly in the sight of the yellow har- 
vest, waving under the fruit-trees, and 
around the roofless walls : while the 
ruin itself, gleaming in the golden and 
chequered light, and the boy lying 
beside his goats within, afforded an 
admirable subject either to moralist or 
painter. It was iu the spirit of the 
former the peasant viewed the scene ; 
for when I expressed my astonishment 
at a building of such strength having 
gone so soon to decay, 

“ Ay,” he said, u it’s thrue for your 
honour ; but it’s stronger walls nor 
them the heavy curse can crumble! 
and do you mind that cabin yonder ?” 
he continued, pointing to a comfortable 
looking farm-nouse at a little distance ; 
m there was pleasant days and nights, 
too, there, many’s the long year afore 
a stone o’ them unlucky walls was laid ; 
and the hearth in the cabin’s warm 
still ; while the house, that never had 
the poor body’s blessin,' is gone — to 
the Divil, in troth, as its masther went 
afore it” 

I had imagined, from the first, an 
humble romance connected with the 
history of this ruin. Having now ex- 
pressed a desire to be informed of the 
circumstances, the peasant willingly 
gratified my curiosity, and the reader 
shall be made acquainted with the sub- 
stance of his communication. 

From the road where we stood, 
the ground slopes irregularly down, 
forming one side of a rich and partially 
wooded valley, the centre of which is 
occupied by a lake of considerable ex- 
tent, constituting the principal feature 
in the landscape. On the eastern side 
of Lough Fay are the rocks of Dhu- 
hatti, which nse almost perpendicularly 
from the water ; but being thickly 
covered with a stunted copsewood 
(the fittest fox-cover, by the way, in the 
entire country) they interfere very 


little with the quiet and luxuriant 
beauty, which is the most distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the scenery. The 
prospect is limited on the south by a 
semicircular range of blue and distant 
hills, while on the north it stretches 
away bleak and desolate to the horizon. 
The sun had ascended but a little way, 
and the mist was rising from the valley, 
and disclosing by degrees the cold 
dark waters of the lake, when an indi- 
vidual wandered forth from the farm- 
house we have mentioned, his feelings 
in sad discordance with the stillness of 
the scene around him. His appear- 
ance was slovenly and disordered — his 
step was fan liering, while his inflamed 
eyes and palid cheek gave evidence at 
once of recent and habitual intoxica- 
tion. Having sauntered for some time 
from field to field, he observed a young 
man coming up with a hasty step from 
the valley, and annoyed, he knew not 
why, at any intrusion, he sat down un- 
der a thick {preen hedge, and muttering 
something like an imprecation, buried 
his face in his hands. 

“ Good morning to you, Mr. M‘Car- 
tan,” said the youth, whose comely and 
healthful appearance contrasted strong- 
ly with the worn and dissipated looks 
of the other. The latter raised his 
head — 

“ Good morning,” he replied, and 
resumed his former position. 

“ The whate looks well with you, 
thank God, sir,” said the young man, 
alter a few moments’ silence. 

“It does, Johnny,” was the laconic 
reply. 

This was a little too matter-of-fact 
for Johnny. He seemed embarrassed 
and annoyed at the repulsive temper 
of the farmer, and his chagrin was 
manifest in the tone in which he said, 

“ Well, Mr. M'Cartan, I’m come to 
take my lave o’ you.” 

a Well, God oe with you, Johnny,” 
said M*Cartan ; “and wherever you 
go,” he added, u you’ll have my blessin’, 
and the blessin* o* them that's betther 
nor me along with you ; for, in troth, 
the sorra one knows you, Johnny, but 
wishes you well ; I’ll say that.” 

The young man returned a brief but 
siucere acknowledgment; but there 
was still something he wished to com- 
municate, and which he evidently 
wanted courage to introduce. 

“ Mr. M'Cartan ,” he said at length, 
by way of bringing the subject round ; 
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u irt what I was thinkin’ that when I'm 
out o’ this, you’ll be wantin’ a neigh- 
bour to give you a hand, now and then, 
at reflatin’ the farm though, to be 
sure,” he added, a little emphatically, 
M it’s not just as big as what it was — 
but I thought I’d tell you afore I go ; 
there’s Andy Brennan, and whenever 
you're hard set, or the like, spake to 
Andy, and the divil a one of him but 
would walk to the world’s end to sarve 
you.” 

44 Ob, faiz, I’m obleeged to him,” 
said the farmer ; M he’s a civil boy sure 
enough ; and I’m obleeged to you, 
avich, for it’s thrue for you, Johnny, 
now your goin’. I’ll feel your loss more 
ways than one ; but I was considherin’ 
with myself, maybe Mr. M*Cullough 
might be a good friend to us yet — for 
though, to be sure, he got something 
of a bargain in the well-field bevaut, 
he came honestly by it, and God for- 
bid I'd ever grudge a neighbour his 
luck.” 

44 Ay,” muttered the other, 44 it was 
his luck, sure enough — a sorry luck for 
you, I doubt, Mr. M‘Cartan.” 

It was evident the farmer did not 
wish to dwell on this subject — 

44 Well, but as I was sayin’, Johnny, 
he’s a good man M*Culloch,and when he 
heard tell of your goin’, he came to me 
very friendly entirely, and he tould me, 
4 M‘Cartan,’ says be, * I’m not one that 
talks a dale about what I do, or what 
I don’t do ; but I hope,’ says he, 4 you’ll 
never want help or council while I can 
sarve you.’” 

The young peasant heard this in- 
telligence with evideut uneasiness. 
44 Mr. McCullough, I b’lieve’s a very 
honest man,” he replied, in a cold and 
doubtful tone ; 44 but do you think, sir,” 
he added, after a moment’s hesitation, 
M that he’s as good a hand about a farm 
as Andy Brennan?” 

M 1 think, Johnny, he’s a wiser and 
a steadier hand. Andy’s just as obleeg- 
io’ a boy as I know, and I have a re- 
gard for him beyant all in the town ; 
but then, Johnny, he hasn’t the long 
head of M'Cullough, and it isn’t the 
likes of him can help me in what I 
have a notion about doin'.” 

M And what have you a notion about 
doin’, sir ? — if I might make so bould 
as to ax.*’ 

* Why, to be sure, you may ax me, for it 
consents your own self more nor it 


consams me. I have a notion to see 
and make Derrylavin what it wanst 
was, and what it will be again, plaise 
God.” 

44 Oh, plaise God,” said Johnny ; for 
though he failed not to observe that 
this resolution was spoken in a most 
irresolute tone, and with the sheep- 
ish and embarrassed look of one who 
felt conscious of his own weakness, 
and of the irreclaimable results of his 
folly, he did not consider it necessary 
to express any doubt of its sincerity. 

“ Ay,” said the other, 44 but not in 
my time — that’s over, now; how- 
somdever, it’ll be all the bctther for 
you and Sally — Glory be to God,” he 
added, 44 that spared me that child, when 
her that’s gone brought shame and scorn 
on her people! — Johnny Fitzpatrick, I 
mind the day when four bovs stood in 
Carrick fair ; — och, it was a proud day 
for Ferney ! — for though they were slim 
young chaps enough, you’d say ; there 
wasn’t four men in Louth, Meath, or 
Monaghan, would dar to stand afore 
them. Well, in the coorse o' time, 
not one o' these brothers, barrin’ one, 
but had a house and place fit for a 
lord ; and though that oue was the 
youngest, and in the poorest way o’ 
doin’ of the whole set, sure there was 
some foolish crathurs would have it 
that Paudeen Oge topped the town — 
and signs by it, by Dad ! — Ax the ould 
man at home, was there e’er a girl at 
wake or patron — but no mattber, no 
matther! — Anyway, the three brothers 
ran the rig; God be merciful to the poor 
fellows this blessed mornin' ! — and when 
the last has run the same rig, and lies 
with them, cowld and comfortless, no 
man nor womankind can say he 
wronged them, barrin’ you, Johnny, 
avich, and my poor child within ; but, 
in troth. I’m afeared it will be ho lie 
for you to say that the unlucky ould 
dhrunkard hardly left more than a 
house to cover you. God gTant,” he 
added, in a tone of bitter self-reproach, 
44 God grant I may lave you that same.” 

44 Now, Mr. M*Cartan,” said Johnny, 
44 that’s all nonsense you're talkin’. 
Troth you’ll live these twenty years 
yet, plaise God ; and if you’d only listen 
to them that never spake but for your 
good, you might see the day again, 
when yon could thread every inch o* 
ground from Corrybracken to Lough 
ray, and never cross your own mearin*.” 
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Johnny perceived that hit friend 
was now in the mood moAt favourable 
for his purpose ; so he summoned all 
his courage — “ But, maybe, sir,” he 
continued, 44 you wouldn't think it hard, 
for poor Sally's sake, to say agin the 
dhrink till Lammas twel'month, when, 
with the help o' God, I'll be back again 
to yiz ; faix, Mr. M*Cartan it would 
bring a blessin* to your door.” 

A scowl darkened the face of 
the unhappy profligate, as he gazed for 
a moment on his youthful monitor : 
but conscience was now awake, and he 
felt how reasonable was the request, 
and how ruinous the consequences he 
might still avert. He felt too, how- 
ever, that should he determine on com- 
liance, it was extremely improbable 
is present state of mind would con- 
tinue long enough for its accomplish- 
ment ; and so he made one magnani- 
mous resolution, and that was to sub- 
mit calmly to his destiny. 44 No, no," 
he said, 44 I w ish for her sake, and for 
your sake, Johnny, I could lave yiz 
both as well as ye deserve ; but if you 
think hard of me when I’m gone, re- 
member, avich, I left you what's 
betther than land or goold ; for, in troth, 
if a good daughter makes a good w ife, 
she'll be a threasure and a blessin’ to 
you, Johnny, the longest day you live." 

44 Och, troth, I b’lieve it,” said Johnny 
— and though the expression was cold 
enough, the old man knew that in his 
heart there was no brighter image than 
that of his future home — 44 but it’s not 
that 1 mane, sir,” said he : 44 when Sally 
M*Cartan'8 my wife, it will be little 
throuble to me what I have forbye ; 
but it's on the 'count of yourself and 

J rour characther, and that you might 
ive to see betther days, I was in hopes 
you'd give over what the whole town 
thinks a burnin* shame in one of your 
sort ; and sure, Mr. M‘Cartan, it is a 
shame and a scandal, there’s no saying 
agin it.” 

44 Well, well, Johnny," said the other, 
•* we’ll talk no more about it now ; but 
come,” he said, rising with difficulty, 
and leaning on his staff, “ you have a 
long day's journey afore you, and it's 
to be hoped you’re no ways unwillin' 
to have a taste of something of Sally's 
makin' afore you start.” 

They proceeded towards the cot- 
tage, silent and gloomy — the one 
yielding to the habitual temper of his 
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mind ; the other to the dark apprehen- 
sions of all that might possibly come 
to pass, before he should tread those 
pleasant fields again. 

The farmer had entered his humble 
dwelling, when his companion per- 
ceived a girl, with a milk-pail poised on 
her head, coming in from the mea- 
dows, in an opposite direction. The 
gloom vanished in a moment from 
his countenance. 

“ The top o’ the mornin’ to you, my 
colleen dhas !” he said, springing for- 
ward and removing the burthen from 
the girl's head, who stood before him 
with flushed cheek and disordered 
locks — a model of innocence and rustic 
beauty. 

44 So you’re goin’ to lave us, Johnny,” 
she said, while her cheek grew the least 
thing in the world paler — none but a 
lover could have perceived the change s 
but Johnny perceived it. 

44 l*m goin' to lave you, Sally — but I'll 
soon be home again to you,” he added, 
as he marked the melancholy tenderness 
of her look, though his own words were 
to the full as melancholy. Some strange 
misgivings seemed to oppress them 
both. 44 Sally,” he said at length, 
drawing her towards him, 44 to tell 
vou the truth, I don’t like lavin' you ; 
It’ll be a long day afore I’m back in 
Derrylavin ; and, God between us and 
all harm, it’s hard to think, achora, 
what might happen afore then.” 

44 It will be a long day, sure enough,’' 
said Sally, 44 and I doubt, Johnny dar- 
lint, it will be a sorrowful day for some ; 
for it's a notion 1 have, that when 
friends like us part, they never meet a9 
happy and free-hearteef again.” 

44 Troth, I don’t know but you’re 
right,” eaid Johnny ; 44 any way, 1 wisht, 
if it was the holy will of God, that 1 was 
back with you, acushla and a most 
natural wish it was ; for as her large hazel 
e^es were fixed 6adly on him, and her 
rich brown hair scattered about her 
face, he thought he had never seen 
such beauty in those eyes, or in that 
countenance before. They were a 
happy pair, with all their sorrow, as 
they stood together on that summer’s 
morning, in the consciousness of an en- 
tire and mutual love. But Johnny could 
not contemplate, without the most 
painful apprehensions, the situation to 
which Sally might possibly be reduced, 
by her father's practices, during his 
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absence ; while there was another sub- 
ject which occasioned him still greater 
uneasiness, and to which, after much 
hesitation, he alluded. 

M The ould man tells me,” he said, 
u that Mr. M'Cullough's become mighty 
friendly with him of late.” 

- Johnny,” said the girl, hastily , u God 
forgive me if 1 wrong the man ! bat I 
never could find it in my heart to trust 
the smooth way of that same customer.” 

44 Faith, it’s my own notion,” said the 
other, with the greater confidence, now 
that he found his prejudices in some 
degree justified by the opinion of one, 
for whose good sense he entertained a 
high and not unmerited respecU— “ faith, 
it’s what 1 think myself ; and 1 wish, 
Sally, you could persuade the ould man 
to give in to our notion — not that I’d 
say a bad word of Mr. M‘Cul lough— 
1 know nothin’ agin the man — but any 
way, yiz ’ll want some one to have an 
eye to matthers from this out, and 1 
axed Andy Brennan to take a look 
now and then how things were goin’ 
on ; and though 1 say it, there isn’t a 
man in the county Andy ’d go farther 
to sarve than myself ; so if he sees any 
thing wrong, he’ll warn yon ; and thrust 
to him, Sally, as you’d thrust to one 
that loves you, achora, like the light 
of heaven.” 

The maiden promised compliance 
with all her lover’s instruction?, and they 
parted, as their fears too truly forboded, 
for many a long and sorrowful day. 

Johnny Fitzpatrick was the younger 
son of a neighbouring farmer ; and being 
a handsome, intelligent young fellow, 
with a high spirit, and a character uni- 
versally esteemed, a gentleman of pro- 
perty in the country had requested his 
father to allow him to accompany him 
to the Continent. This was a very 
seducing prospect to one of Johnny’s 
stirring and enterprising temper ; but 
there were circumstances which more 
than counterbalanced the pleasure it 
afforded. M‘Cartan, who had been 
some years before in comparatively 
affluent circumstances, was now re- 
duced, by habits of dissipation almost 
to the verge of poverty. His pre- 
dominant failing, however, was gene- 
rally regarded with much indulgence 
by his neighbours ; for in other 
respects his character was very esti- 
mable ; and though he had been always 


a free liver, his present unfortunate 
propensity was confirmed, and, indeed, 
chiefly occasioned by the great domes- 
tic calamity to which he alluded in the 
foregoing conversation. His eldest 
daughter had been residing at the 
house of a relative in Dublin, whence 
she eloped with her seducer; soon 
after came the report of her death, 
and from that day forth, M‘Cartan was 
a lost man. He soon felt his incom- 
petency to regulate properly the affairs 
of his farm ; but this had latterly been 
of the less consequence, as young Fitz- 
atrick grew to man’s estate, who, 
eing the accepted lover of the sur- 
viving girl, managed all the concerns 
of his future father-in-law with fidelity 
and skill. Now, it was to be appre- 
hended, however, that matters would 
be worse than ever ; for though Sally 
was a fine, sensible girl, she was too 
young to regulate alone the affairs of 
an extensive farm. In this state of 
things it was evident to Johnny, as 
well as to M'Cartan himself, that the 
occasional inspection, at least, of some 
friend was absolutely necessary to save 
him from ruin. The reader will recol- 
lect that the farm in question was situ-< 
ated in the neighbourhood of Carrick- 
macros8. Amongst the most impor- 
tant re&identers of this secluded place, 
was the individual whose lately ac- 
quired influence with the old man 
seems to have excited the apprehen- 
sion of Sally and her lover. M‘Cul- 
lough had been for some years pro- 
prietor of a small woollen and hosiery 
establishment ; and as he was a frugal, 
unsocial, and hard-working man, he 
acquired in time the reputation of being 
one of the wealthiest, and decidedly the 
wisest member of the little community 
of Carrick. He was said, too, to be a 
man of reading ; but though his moral 
conduct appeared most exemplary, there 
were some strange suspicions afloat as 
to the nature of his religious creed. It 
was even a matter of some controversy 
to what church he belonged, for he 
had been known to frequent indifferently 
all places of worship. A circumstance 
had occurred some time previous to 
the opening of our history, which was 
supposed to affect, in a very important 
degree, the fortunes of this thrifty 
trader. Poor M‘Cartan had, by his 
wonted negligence, become involved 
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in certain difficulties, out of which he 
could only be extricated by the aid of 
a friend, or a very considerable sacrifice 
of property. In this emergency M‘Cul- 
lough volunteered his services ; the 
temporary embarrassment was got over ; 
but when the period arrived for the 
payment of the boud entered into with 
nim, the improvident farmer made over 
to his new creditor a portion of his 
lands, infinitely above (be value of the 
original debt. From this period it was 
observed that the hosier prospered 
most amazingly, while the fortunes of 
his friend ' proportionably declined. 
Many causes, plausible enough, might 
have been assigned for both these re- 
sults, were not the true cause suffici- 
ently evident. The field which had 
been transferred lay below the haunted 
fort of Corrybracken, and in the field 
Itself was a well, sacred to “ the good 
people,” by whom the fort was in- 
habited Now there is a tradition in 
those parts, that luck is ever attendant 
on the possession of that fairy well, 
and though M'Cullough placed but 
little value on its virtues, it is probable 
he was well pleased at being considered 
as the proprietor of such an infallible 
source of prosperity. The person of 
this individual was rather attractive — 
be was apparently about forty years of 
age — his ngure was slender and some- 
what bent — his hair grey and thin — 
and his sallow cheek, and pale blue eyes, 
would have given him an interesting 
appearance, but for the habitual sneer 
which characterised his countenance. 
Johnny's friend, the blacksmith, was a 
very different character. He had not, cer- 
tainly, the “ long head *’ of McCullough, 
but he had what sometimes proves a 
truer guide, a right honest heart. He 
was a younger man than the other, but 
Andy had early in life taken to himself 
a gentle helpmate, and at the period of 
which w'e are speaking, there was not 
in the town a happier household than 
that of the forge at the cross-roads of 
Magher-Ross. 

Some months had elapsed since 
Johnny's departure, and though Andy 
faithfully fulfilled his trust, and kept 
a constant eye on the interests of the 
family at Derrylavin, it w r as a subject 
of no small astonishment to the 
neighbourhood, that the hosier, hither- 
to uniformly unsocial and reserved, 
was now on terms of the closest 
intimacy at M'Cartan’s cottage. It 


was imagined by many, that being* 
a man of singular virtue, he was glad 
of an opportunity for the exercise of a 
more active morality than had hitherto 
distinguished him, and this opinion 
seemed the more probable, as it was 
observed that some slight improvement 
had really taken place in the habits of 
the unfortunate M‘Cartan. Poor Sally 
could not get rid altogether of her 
rejudices agaiust her father's friend ; 
ut when, for a while, she fancied the 
possibility of a reformation being ac- 
complished by his influence, she hear- 
tily condemned the injustice of her 
own sentiments. 

One evening as Andy Brennan sat 
with his little family round the fire, his 
wife observed that there was something 
or other which occasioned him much 
uneasiness. “ Andy !” she said M Whafs 
the matter with you, man, that you're 
so quare in yourself tonight? Why, 
you look as black as if you bad buried 
your wife — and a dale blacker I'll be 
bound,” she added, with one of those 
sweet and roguish looks, which first 
disturbed the quiet of poor Andy’s 
heart 

“ Why, then, I’ll tell you, Jenny, 
what’s the matter w ith me,” he replied ; 
“ troth I don’t half like the way things 
is goin* on out at Paddy M‘Cartan*s.” 

“ Why, Andy, clear?” said the wife 
in some alarm ; * is there any thing 
wrong there of late ? — forbye the ould 
man's coorses ?” 

“ Well, I cant say there is,” said 
Andy; “and yet I’m full sure if 
Johnny Fitzpatrick was in it he 
would nt be overly well plased to see 
what in troth, myself doesn’t like to 
see for his sake.” 

“ Why, asthore, is it — ” 

u Whisht, now, Jenny, and I’ll tell 
you all about it but just as he was 
commencing his narration, the latch 
was raised and a young woman en- 
tered. In an instant the children 
w’ere clinging round her neck. 

“ Musha, Sally,” said the young dame, 
“ its yourself that’s welcome at last ; 
faix its a wondher you minded there 
was the likes of us above ground.” 

“Jenny,” said the girl, throwing 
back the hood of her scarlet mantle, 
“ you mustn’t be jealous of me asthore ; 
for sure Andy knows its the weary 
time I have at home ; but Andy,” she 
added, “ I tould you the worst w’as to 
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come, and troth it 11 come, soon and 
suddent, I doubt.*’ 

We have seen that Andy himself 
had some disagreeable apprehensions, 
but he was unwilling to increase the 
feats of his gentle protegd. 

“ Well, now, divil take me,” he said, 
“if ever I met the likes of you, woman- 
kind. There’s that one, and because 
Shaun Oge’s not in it, to be coortin' 
her by star-light among the rocks, 
och ! all the fat’s in the fire by gor I 
But faix Johnny’s worse than her, for 
the last words he says to me when I 
was partin’ him on the road. * Andy,* 
he says, ‘its no wondher my heart’s 
sore to lave her, for it’s what I think, 
there isn’t one like her on this blessed 
earth!* ‘Arrah, maybe that!* says I, 

* By my sowl,* says I, * I could find her 
match ;* and the smith cast a know- 
ing look on his own share of earthly 
excellence. His attempts, however, 
to cheer the young maiden were in- 
effectual. At the mention of her lover 
her colour deepened a little, and turn- 
ing her fine intelligent eyes on her 
honest friend — 

“Andy” she said, “afore Johnny 
went, did he tell you anything that 
was a throuble to him, forbye what he 
said of the ould man ?” 

“ Oh nothin,*” said the other, “barrin* 
some foolish notions he had ; and troth 
myself doesn’t mind what they were 
now, only that I tould him never to 
listen to what the Divil would put into 
his mind agin a neighbour.” Now it 
was evident that Andy had a very per- 
fect recollection of the matter ; but 
doubtful whether their fears had the 
same object, be did not feel at liberty 
to disclose, till the necessity should be 
more apparent, the communication of 
his friend. But Sally presently re- 
moved his scruples. 

“Did he tell you,** she said, “that 
he didn’t much like to see Mr. M*Cul- 
lough gettin* so great with the ould 
man ?” 

“Faith I believe it was that, sure 
enough,” said the smith ; “ but I tould 
him it was only foolishness he was 
talkin’; for though M 4 Cultough had 
some quare ways with him, the neigh- 
bours all allowed there wasn’t an 
honester man any where to be seen.” 

“And do you think that, Andy?” 
said the girl, with a look so penetrating 
Vol. VIII. 


and keen that the smith could evade 
no longer. 

“ Troth I dont,” he said. “ He mar 
be an honest man,” he added ; “ but if 

he is, he’s a d d knowin* one ; 

and 1 tell you what, Sally ; you're a 
knowin 1 girl yourself ; and if you per- 
save any undherhand manuverin*, by 
that iron and steel,” said the smith, 
striking the tongues stoutly against the 
hob, “it will be the unlucky day for 
M’Cullough that he first darkened 
Paddy M'Cartan's door.” 

“ Well, then, Andy, I may just tell 
you at wanst, for it's to spake to you 
and Jenny I’m come in to-night ; and 
troth, Jennv, it’s a shame to be bringin* 
my throubles to your fire-side ; but 
sure, alanna, I have none but your- 
selves two I can open my mind with. 
But it*8 what I’m goin* to tell you — I'm 
very unaisy entirely the way Mr. 
M'Cullough’s gettin’ op. In troth t 
think he manes the ould man no good; 
and I’m afeard as he hasn’t the wit to See 
the roguery of his wavs, he’ll persuade 
him to do something he'll be sorry for. 
Sure,'* she continued, “ I was tould as 
much — faix aye, Jenny ; I was warned 
again’ him, for that if we didn’t mind 
he’d be the reg’lar ruin of the ould 
man.” 

“ Musha do you tell me so ? and 
who warned you, Sally,” said the 
young wife, while her countenance 
evinced the utmost anxiety and alarm.” 

“ Oh ! them that has a good right to 
know.” 

“ Oh I ay,” said the other, “ I know 
who you mane.” 

“ Well in troth, Jenny darlint, she 
tould me that ; but ere last night my 
father came home, in the ould way, and 
afither talkin’ on a head about Mr. 
M*Cullough, that you'd think there 
wasn’t his likes goin’, he says ; * I 
hope,’ says he, * God *11 put it in his 
way to do me the good turn he manes.' 

“ And what good turn does he mane 
doin' you, father,” says I. 

“ * Och no mattber,’ says he ; ‘he 
manes doin’ both you and me a good 
turn,’ he says, winkin’ at me in a quare 
kind o’ way. 

“ • I’m obleeged to him,* says I ; ‘ but 
I’ll not be apt to throuble him for a 
while — and when I do, father,’ says I, 
' I’m thinkin* it’ll be low da vs with me.’ 
Well, Jenny, I lay awake the whole of 
that blessed night, debatin’ in my own 
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mind what was the wondherful sarvice 
Ned M'Cullough was goin’ to be afther 
doin* us ; and no matther what dark 
notions crossed me, but anv way I 
thought it best to come and spake to 
you and Andy, for it’s plain seein' he’s 
on some roguery or other, whatever 
it is.” 

Here was important matter for 
the consideration of the little conclave. 
The smith and his wife at once, and 
perhaps too hastily, concurred in Sally’s 
opinion, that there W'as some foul de- 
sign entertained by the hosier, and that 
her father was in the fair way of being 
duped and probably ruined by his crafty 
acquaintance. It was difficult, however, 
to form any satisfactory opinion as to 
the precise nature of his view's, but 
still more difficult to determine on the 
means whereby they were to be coun- 
teracted. Alter much deliberation it 
was resolved that Andy should have 
an interview the following day with 
the farmer, and be guided by circum- 
stances as to howr far he should go in 
making his suspicions known. During 
their conference, poor McCullough’s 
character was rather freely handled. 

“Well,” said Jenny, “he’s a won- 
dherful man that ; and sure, bless us 
all ! they say he doesn’t give in to 
either priest or minister !” 

“ And maybe,” said Andy, “they 
tell God’s truth that says it. All I 
know is, myself seen the grin on him 
when Father M* Mahon was spakin’ 
the blessed words over Paddy Mooney’s 
corpse ; and wanst, 1 mind, when I 
tould Father Casshidy what a clever 
man he was, and what a grand scholar 
intirely, he shook his head, and he says 
to me : ‘ Andy,’ says he, * he may 
know a great deal, but I hope,’ says 
he, * he hasn’t cast away the knowledge 
that leads to life.* ” 

“ See that now !” said Jenny. “ Och 
I thought there could be little good 
in one that never had a poor body’s 
rayer for so much as a could praty — 
arrin’ that I’m tould he sometimes 
gives a lock o’ meal or the like to that 
oor w'ee fairy crathur^but sure a 
athen itself couldn’t refuse her, the 
sowl ” 

The night was considerably ad- 
yanced when Sally took leave of her 
kind and simple-hearted friends. Andy, 
with native gallantry, escorted her for 
some distance beyond the precincts of 


the town ; but as the moon was bright, 
and no danger to be apprehended, she 
insisted on his returning home, while 
she proceeded, through an extremely 
picturesque piece of scenery, to her 
father’s cottage. Sally was a strong- 
minded girl, but she probably felt 
some little tingling of preternatural ter- 
ror, when passing under a ledgeof rocks, 
surmounted by a few old and drooping 
trees (there are many such crags 
scattered over the face of this valley) 
she thought for a moment that she 
saw a pair of bright eyes peering from 
the gloom above her. In a moment, 
however, her fears were dissipated, as 
she heard a sweet and youthful voice 
singing one of those uncouth rhymes, 
which are considered in the country as 
charms against fairy influence. 

The girl stood and listened, for, 
on the ivy-covered brow of the 
rocks, only a little distance above 
her head, there was a beautiful but 
strange looking child ; who, having 
spoken the words of power, sprung 
with such reckless haste down the face 
of the precipice, that Sally, though 
long acquainted with her habits, scream- 
ed with terror as she saw' her de- 
scend. “You little rogue,” she said, 
affectionately embracing the singular 
being who clung round her neck ; 

“ what’s the reason, tell me, you can’t 
live like another, but must be for ever 
wandherin* about singin* to them cou- 
sins o* yours night ana nightly ?” 

“ Och mv heavy hathred on them,* 
said the cnild, “ and on the whole 
world in troth ; and good right I have 
to say it ; for there isn’t one in the 
world wide, barrin* your ownself, Sally, 
would ever like to see me darken their 
door.” 

“ I see, Mealey, you’re angered against 
the neighbours as well as your own 
people tonight,” said the other, smiling 
at the indignant expression of the 
child’s pale, but very lovely, coun- 
tenance ; “ but sure I wondher, alanna, 
you’re not afeared to sing such wicked 
songs to the good people.” 

“ Sally,” she said, in a low voice, and 
fixing her wild and brilliant eyes on 
the countenance of the maiden, “ if I 
didn’t keep singin’ that or an other 
they’d destnroy me totally.” 

“Och God help you,” said Sally, 
half betrayed into the fanciful belief to 
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which poor Mealey was a most un- 
happy victim. 

“ But they’re better nor the Chris- 
tians for all that, Sally,” said the latter 
— “though maybe they’re not in troth. 
The neighbours was kind to me for a 
long while ; and many’s the pleasant 
day I had with the little childher afore 
they kem to know l wasn’t good.” 
Sally’s heart bled as she gazed on the 
wasted features of this outcast of hu- 
manity. 

“ Well, well,” she said, “come home 
and sleep with me to-night, any way ; 
for troth I doubt you're hungry, 
Mealey r 

“ Och a little,” said Mealey, while 
she cast down her eyes to conceal the 
tears with which they involuntarily 
overflowed; “but III sleep with you 
tonight,” she added ; “ for it’s a long 
way to Dhuhatti, and troth I’m afeared 
sleepin’ out among the fields, a wee 
cratnur like me, and who knows what 
might happen me.” 

They proceeded some way in silence, 
when Mealey said, rather abruptly, 
“Sally, if I was what people thinks 
me. I’d do you a good turn ; but God 
help me, if I might say it, I can do 
neither good nor harm to mortal.” 
There was something marked and full 
of meaning in the manner of this dis- 
course, which struck the girl forcibly. 
A thought flashed across her mind. 
“ Maybe you can though, obleege me 
greatly, and if you can achora, you 
will?” 

“ I will,” said Mealey, laying her 
hands solemnly on her breast. “ If l 
can sarve you, Sally M‘Cartan, I’ll do 
it, no matter if it’s to be the death of 
me two minutes afther.” 

“ Och the Lord of Heaven love 
vou, you little darlint!” said Sally, 
folding the enthusiastic child to her 
bosom ; “the blessed angels guard you 
this night, Mealey, and every night 
you lie and rise.” 

“ Whisht ! cried the other ; and her 
cheek grew more ghastly than before, 
as the recollection of her unholy nature 
was thus forced upon her. We have 
said that Sally was not weak minded ; 
she loved and pitied the little outcast, 
but the circumstances of the moment, 
and the unearthly look with which the 
child herself reproved her, awakened 
the natural superstition of which she 
could not be supposed entirely di- 


vested, and she felt for a moment that 
the being before her was not a proper 
object for such a blessing. 

“ Well, but you mind what yontould 
me yesterday,” she continued. “ Now, 
Mealey, it’s what I want you to do— 
you'll thry and make Mary-the-Whey 
tell you somethin’ more” — 

“ Do you know who that is ?” said 
Mealey, interrupting her companion, 
and pointing to a figure moving along at 
some distance from the path. 

“ Ay,” said the other ; “ it’s Mr. 
M ( Cullough, I think.” 

“ And do you know where he’s 
cornin’ from, Sally ?” 

“ Why, its like he’s cornin’ from a 
kalie with the ould man.” 

“ And do you know w’hat it was, 
him and the ould man was collogin* 
about, asthore V” 

“ Why, I suppose they were col- 
login’ about many’s the thing.” 

“ Musha but that’s cute o’ you ! and 
do you know' what he’s thinkin’ about 
now, Sally, darlint ?” 

“ Och, Mealey, what do you mean ?” 
cried the girl. “ Sure how could I 
know what he’s thinkin* about ? — barrin* 
I was as knowin’ as yourself.” 

“ Well, and if I’d tell you now a 
lanna ? He’s just thinkin’ of dhrownin* 
you and Johnny Fitzpatrick, and the 
ould man, in Thubber-na-Shie beyant. 
Ay, the whole kit o’ yiz, in throth J* 

“ Mealey !” cried the girl, grasping 
the arm of the little sorceress who stood 
gazing in her face with an expression 
most mischievously arch. 

“ Well, Sally,” 6he cried, bursting 
into a loud and hearty laugh, “you’re 
a darlint! Now' how could 1 know 
no more than yourself what he’s think- 
in* about? but if it isn’t that,” she 
continued, assuming at once a more 
serious tone ; “ maybe its something 
nigh hand as bad, for in troth be- 
tween you and I, Ned M'Cullough’s 
the Divil’s jewel.” 

“ My oh ! but you’re a droll wee sowl !” 
said Sally, careful how she w ould again 
excite the mirth of her little fairy- 
friend. “ Sure what do you know 
about Mr. M'Cullough — and you’re 
talkin’?” 

“ Well, maybe I don’t,” said the 
child ; “ but faix I*m thinkin’ there’ll 
be wigs in the green when Johnny 
comes home ! ” 

Sally pondered on these words ; for. 
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as we shall afterwards see, it was not a 
superstitious feeling alone which in- 
duced her to attach importance to the 
communications of tnis mysterious 
child. She understood, too, on reflec- 
tion, what she had not at first per- 
ceived, the force of the allusion to 
Thubber-na-Shie; for she believed— 
but this we must admit was pure su- 
perstition — that all good fortune had 
passed away from her and her's, with 
the possession of the mystic spring. 

M'Cartan was sitting at the fire when 
his daughter and her companion en- 
tered the cottage. He was as nsual 
somewhat under the influence of liberal 
potations, but it was curious to observe 
the mingled expression of his coun- 
tenance, indicative at the saYne time of 
anxious thought, and an incapacity to 
keep any subject steadily before his 
mind’s eye, which, like the eye of the 
outer man, was, no doubt, a little wild 
and wandering. He had, indeed, 
matter enough for the exercise of his 
sober and entire judgment. During 
Sally’s absence, brief as it was, the 
indefatigable hosier had considerably 
advanced bis views, or, as M'Cartan 
believed, had given powerful and most 
flattering proofs of his sincerity and 
friendship. He had not been quite so 
explicit on all points as the farmer 
might have desired ; but his commu- 
nications, though delicately obscure, 
were sufficiently intelligible to justify 
the most sanguine expectation. The 
truth is, M'Cartan had, for some time 
past, fancied he perceived an inclina- 
tion, on the part of his friend, to form 
an alliance with his house ; but hi- 
therto his hopes had been founded on 
the most vague and distant allusions — 
tonight the matter had been more 
freely approached. 

While Sally sat admiring the energy 
with which her little guest devoured 
a hearty supper, the old man carefully 
avoiding his daughter’s look, said — 

“ I doubt young Fitzpatrick doesn’t 
mane to come back to us, Sally.” 

“Bless us, all, Father!” cried the 
other ; “ why do you say that o’ the 
boy ? Sure you know he wasn’t to be 
home till Lammas twelvemonth, any 
way.” 

“ Och that’s thrue,” he replied ; “but 
Mr. M'Cullough, that knows betther 
nor me, allows that wanst he has got 
the loose foot, he’ll be in no hurry 


back. Faith he does, 8ally ! he thinks 
we have seen the last of him.” 

A glance of intelligence passed be- 
tween Sally and her friend. 

“ And what does Mr. M'Cullough 
know about him?” said the former, 
with somewhat of scorn in her lip and 
eye. 

“ Certainly, Sally, he does. He 
knows more of the ways of people than 
ou or me and fearing that he would 
e regularly beaten from his ground of 
attack, he stoutly added, “ he thinks, in 
troth, Johnny’s an idle blackguard, and 
will never do any good.” 

“ And father,” said the girl, colouring 
as she spoke, M did you hear that word 
said of Johnny Fitzpatrick ?” 

“ Now, Sally, dear, don’t be anger- 
in’ yourself! Sure what could I do 
alanna. I tell you he’s a wondher- 
ful scholar, that M'Cullough, and a 
fine man intirely ; and a friendly man, 
Sally; och its him that is,” said the 
poor farmer with enthusiasm, “and 
God will reward him for it, if my prayers 
he’s heard.” 

“ Och to be sure he is ; he’s a won- 
dherful good man, Mealey and the 
girl laughed bitterly, while Mealey 
shook her little wise head at the absurd 
idea. 

“ Now, father, mind what I tell you ; 
that man’s makin’ a fool o’ you — in 
troth he is, and you’ll know it sooner 
nor you think. Will you tell us now 
if he wasn’t a bad man, and had bad 
thoughts in his head, why would he 
be cornin’ here with his ould croakin’ 
stories, to wrong the boy that never 
had a hard word from man or mankind 
afore ?” 

“ Because he manes to marry you 
himself, Sally,” said the other, with a 
mingled look of fear and triumph. 

“ Whil-a-loo !” shouted the fairy ; 
but whether in admiration of this 
announcement, or of her own prow- 
ess, we cannot pretend to deter- 
mine ; for she had, at this moment, 
succeeded in rending asunder the 
tendrils, by means of which the flesh 
clung firmly round an enormous mar- 
rowbone ; and holding up the naked 
trophy — 

“ That’s the way to peel the clothes 
off it !” she cried ; “ a’nt it, Paddy, my 
ould boy ! Och murdher, but he’d be 
a wondherful scholar would humbug 
me out of my supper, and sit laughin’ 
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at m£ like pussy, there, when I'd have 
nothin’ but a bare bone to pick 1 There, 
you crathur, never say I kep it from 
you and, in the exuberance of her 
spirits, she iking the bone at the head 
of the poor animal, which, however, 
with admirable adroitness, escaped the 
blow. 

* In troth," said Sally, laughing, “ if 
Mr. M'Cullough was here he'd be for 
givin’ you a helpin' hand at your sup- 
per, Mealey — he's so friendly in him- 
self!" 

“ Ay, in troth !" said Mealey ; “ and 
the sorra betther ever you met at lavin' 
little afther him." 

M'Cartan saw that it could answer 
no good end to pursue any further the 
present controversy on M'Cullough's 
merits or designs. So bidding the 
two girls good night, he toddled off to 
his bed, poorly satisfied with the result 
of his experiment. 

We may now say a few words of the 
last character we have introduced to 
our readers. There was a mystery 
round the origin and early fortunes of 
this unhappy being, which, together 
With her own singular appearance, and 
a certain wild euthusiasm, heightened 
no doubt by the circumstances of her 
life, had given rise to the superstitious 
opinion universally entertained regard- 
ing her. About eight years prior to 
the period of which we speak, an infant, 
apparently about two years of age, 
was discovered one bright morning 
near the fairy well. On being asked 
her name the child evinced con- 
siderable agitation and alarm ; and to 
every solicitation to declare something 
of herself and her appearance there, 
her only reply was, “ I darn't !" in a 
tone so fearful and subdued, that it 
was evident her 'fears had been most 
powerfully acted on by the individual, 
whoever it was, that had deserted her. 
At length, however, she was prevailed 
on so tar as to confess that her name 
was Mealey, and that she had come 
“from there beyant," pointing to the 
fort of Corrybracken, which, as our 
readers are aware, is situated on the 
hill just over Thubber-na-Shie — 
When we consider the powerful influ- 
ence which fairy superstition has over 
the minds of our peasantry, we cannot 
be surprised that this last unlucky ac- 
knowledgment removed at once many 
charitable doubts concerning poor 


Mealey's origin ; for though a path, much 
frequented, ran close by the fosse of 
Corrybracken, and it was suggested 
that the foundling merely intended to 
indicate the direction in which she had 
been brought, still there was a combi- 
nation of circumstances sufficient to ex- 
cite a suspicion, which we all know 
when once excited is not easily de- 
stroyed. Notwithstanding, however, 
that poor little Mealey was regarded 
as a wanderer from Fairyland, there 
was something so irresistibly engaging 
about her, that even to the most timid, 
she was an object of interest and love. 
She lived amongst the neighbours, 
from house to house. On the winter 
mornings, when the family would be 
seated around the smoking potato- 
basket, Mealey would stray in and sit 
down among them, an unbidden, but 
never an unwelcome guest ; or, when 
at night, the children would be huddled 
together amongst the straw and blanket, 
there would be the fairy child, with her 
pale face, and long black hair, lying 

calm and unconscious at their feet 

But as time rolled on, and Mealey be- 
came gradually aware of the fearful dis- 
tinction between herself and all her 
young associates, her habits became 
more and more strange and soli- 
tary. The belief that she was a 
preternatural being, produced of course, 
a state of feeling, which seemed to af- 
ford additional evidence of the fact ; 
and while, from a morbid sensibility, 
she imagined that none ever regarded 
her but with secret horror, she would 
wander away through the mountain- 
glens, and without sympathy or com- 
fort, mourn for that fancied home, 
from which she imagined herself 
an exile. The poor child was evi- 
dently sinking under the influence 
of this melancholy illusion. She be- 
came every day more unhumauised ; 
shunning every frequented place, and 
living almost altogether among the se- 
cluded rocks of Dhuhatti. Often has 
the inmate of some poor but hospitable 
cabin met Mealey wandering through 
the dewy fields, and compelled her, al- 
most by force, to accept of a night's 
shelter, and whatever the house could 
afford ; and often, when invisible in the 
darkness, have her silvery tones been 
heard, quivering probably through a ris- 
ing storm, as she sung one of her musical 
and wild incantations. It was unfort u~ 
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natethat those very qualities which ren- 
dered her most beloved, favoured the 
popular superstition, as well as her own 
untiappy conviction. The suscep- 
tibility of her little heart, and the con- 
stancy and enthusiasm of her affection, 
particularly evinced in her attachment 
to Sally M‘Cartan, were far be- 
yond wnat is usually found in children 
of her years ; but this was probably not 
more owing to any natural excellence 
than to her singular and unhappy lot. 
Her beauty, too, it must be confessed, 
was of au elfish character. Her cheek 
was of the purest white, but even at 
that early age it was thin ; and very 
rarely was the slightest trace of colour 
perceptible. Sometimes, indeed, when 
her feelings would be strongly excited, 
her eye9 would flash, and a deep crim- 
son glow give a new character to her 
countenance. Her hair was black, 
rich, and abundant. Her eyes, too 
were of the same colour ; but they were 
larger than black eyes usually are, and 
wonderfully bright and intellectual.— 
There was only one individual with 
whom Mealey felt herself on terms of 
erfect freedom and equality. We 
ave already mentioned the piece of 
scenery which stretches eastward from 
above the borders of Lough Fay.— 
Many is the fearful legend associated 
with those precincts, ana, indeed, when 
viewed in all their proper circum- 
stances — when the light of an autumn 
moon is above them, and utter dark- 
ness in their labyrinths aud caves — 
when the solitary trees, standing like 
imprisQned beauties within the rocky 
limits, have their dark foliage on — and 
when no sound is beard but the occa- 
sional plash of the waters — you would 
say that Dhuhatti was as lovely a spot 
as ever fay or fairy haunted. We fear, 
however, that its spiritual inhabitants 
have ere this been obliged to “ wan- 
der from their dwelling,” a stately 
castle having been recently erected on 
its confines by the proprietor of Fer- 
ney — a descendant of the accomplished 
and unfortunate Essex. 

High up in the face of these rocks, and 
looking out on a rugged domain of heath 
and underwood, may still be seen the 
mouldering walls of a cabin, which a 
stranger cau with difficulty believe was 
ever the abode of a human being. It 
is absolutely inaccessible from below ; 
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and even from above access is both dif- 
ficult and dangerous. This hovel, at 
the period to which we refer, had been 
for some years the residence of a sin- 
gular character ; who, partly from her 
mode of life, her principal means of 
support consisting in the produce of the 
milk of a few goats ; and partly that 
her real name and origin were alike 
unknown, had received the professional 
nomenclature of Mary-the-Whey.— 
Poor Mary was a harmless, simple- 
minded creature, but such qualities it 
was supposed, were not incompatible 
with a knowledge beyond human wis- 
dom, and a power greater than mortals 
inherit; ana some idle suspicions as to 
her intercourse with the invisible crea- 
tion, were strengthened by the connec- 
tion which seemed to exist between her 
and the fairy-child. The only clue which 
had ever been afforded to the history 
of this latter, was the circumstance of 
such a relationship. It was more than 
a year after Mcaley’s first appearance, 
that an old w’oman came to the door 
of M'Cartan’s cottage, and begged a 
night’s lodging and some food. Mea- 
ley, who was sitting by the hob, started 
w hen she heard the stranger’s voice, 
and it seemed as if some vague recol- 
lections were awakened, as she gazed 
long and earnestly in her face, while 
the mendicant, on her part was ob- 
served to eye the child with a look of 
more than ordinary interest. That en- 
tire night Mealey continued silent and 
nervous, but she never mentioned to 
any what her feelings were, and in a 
little time the circumstance was for- 
gotten. Soon after this, the stranger, 
having, by the aid of charitable contri- 
butions, procured a goat, took up her 
residence at Dhuhatti, where her herd 
gradually increased, her own character 
and that of her whey being in equally 
high and universal estimation. Mary 
was probably in possession of more 
gossiping secrets tnan any other indi- 
vidual in the parish, for being “a wbe 
woman,” people spoke to her with con- 
fidence ; ana even M'Cullough him- 
self, who was somewhat of a valetudina- 
rian, and used frequently to walk out 
to the Rocks to drink the goat’s whey, 
w’as said to be less reserved with Mary 
than with the neighbours in general. 
Such was the personage with whom 
Mealey had latterly resided, when she 
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had adopted the groundless idea that 
she was an object of aversion to all 
others. 

Whatever was M 4 Cullough’s object 
in cultivating the acquaintance of the 
family at Derrylavin, whether, as he 
professed, to save an unfortunate being 
from the ruin, which his dissipated 
courses were likely to entail, or, as 
Sally and her friends suspected, of a 
less laudable nature, his influence over 
M 4 Curtan hourly increased. People 
weresurpiised at this strange friendship 
between a man proverbially unsocial 
and austere, and oue whose life was a re- 
gular outrage on morality. But the 
latter, with little interruption to his en- 
joyments, saw every thing flourish 
around him. His patrimony, though 
greatly reduced, w*a§ still considerable ; 
and never had any previous summer 
afforded promise of a wealthier autumn. 
He was on the best possible terms with 
himself and the world, and had no rea- 
son to doubt the fidelity of his friend. 
But Sally viewed matters in a very 
different spirit. She was perfectly con- 
vinced that the hosier was actuated by 
dishonest motives, though she was still 
perplexed as to their exact nature. He 
had never, on any occasion, addressed 
her in the character of a lover, and 
et it was evident her father looked on 
im in such a light ; and it was this, 
which of all her cares weighed heaviest 
on her heart. The prospect of 
Johnny’s return was too uncertain and 
remote to afford her anv comfort ; and 
she could only console herself wi;h the 
reflection that amongst the many evils 
which encompassed her, the darkest of 
all could never be realized without her 
own voluntary participation. Andy 
Brennan became more and more un- 
easy about the result of this state of 
things, and more suspicious of the 
hosier’s views. He had vainly endea- 
voured, by hiuts and insinuations, to 
awaken the fears of the unsuspect- 
ing farmer; but when at last Mac- 
Cullough was talked of universally 
as Sally’s suitor, he thought it hteh 
time to speak out, in vindication of the 
rights of his absent friend. He was 
hardly prepared, however, for the man- 
ner in which his interference was re- 
ceived. The farmer affected wonder- 
ful indignation — 

44 1 see what you’re at,” he said ; 


M you, and that scapegrace vagabond. 
You’d put me agin’ an honest man, if 
you could ; but you can’t in troth, with 
all your roguery." 

44 Is that what you say to me, Paddy 
M 4 Cartan?” said Andy, quite taken 
aback. 

44 It is what I say to you, Andy, 
Brennan,” said the other. 

44 It is what you say to me / Why 
then bad luck to me if ever I throuble 
my head about you or your consarns 
again, the longest day you live.” 

44 Well, ana who the Devil’s axin’ 
you,” cried the farmer with petulance. 
44 You’re a mighty wondherful fellow to 
be sure ; but if you’d just mind your 
own consarns, it would flt you a dale 
betther, Andy.” 

44 Ah, in troth, ould man,” said the 
smith, 44 it’s a shame for you. You don’t 
know what you’re talkin’ about ; and 
I’ll tell you what’s more, you don’t 
kuow the throuble you’re bringin* on 
yourself, and your little girl.” 

4 * Don’t I now ?” said the other. 

44 No, you don’t — but you’ll know 
it afore long goes about. Sure it’s 
the talk o’ tne whole town, the 
way Ned M 4 Cullough has you, that 
you dar’nt bless yourself without axin’ 
his leave.” 

44 Well, now, Andy Brennan, will 
you just pass me by. If Ned M‘Cul- 
lotigh’s desavin’ me, it’s my own loss ; 
but I’m thankful no man ever sthrove 
to take advantage of me yet, Andy, 
but I seen into his ways.” This was 
accompanied by a wink not very com- 
plimentary to Andy’s motives. How- 
ever, the honest smith cared little for 
either winks or nods. 

44 Mr. M 4 Cartan,” he said, “would 
ou answer me one question, and I'll 
e oblceged to you.” 

44 Ay — if you don’t ax me how many 
blasts is in your big bellows beyant.” 

44 Oh, in troth, I won’t mind axin’ 

you what you know d d little 

about,” said Brennan, somewhat piqued 
at the unconciliating manner of the 
other, 44 but answer me now, do you 
mane to go back o* your word to 
Johnny Fitzpatrick ?” 

The farmer, to use Andy’s expres- 
sion, W'as regularly bothered. It was 
too much to renounce formally, and for 
ever, the object to which, in spite of 
himself, his purest feelings and affec- 
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tions clung — he looked up in the other's 
face with a most indescribable expres- 
sion of vexation and perplexity — 

44 Andy,” he cried at la»t, 44 God Al- 
mighty bless you, will you go home out 
of my sight. Go home, 1 bid you, 
Andy Brennan, and don't be aggra- 
vatin' me." 

44 Troth Paddy, the divil a one inch 
I'll budge, till you'll give me satisfaction. 
Come now, tell us plain and honest, 
is it what you'd be afther doin', to 
take a dirty advantage o' the boy ! 
That's the chat," and Andy flourished 
his shut fist in a manner peculiarly 
suited to give force to his brief and 
downright interrogatory. 

44 Oh, musha ! musha !” cried the 
poor farmer, scratching his head with 
the utmost vehemence, 44 what's this for 
at all, at all ? Andy, will you lave my 
sight, and, in troth , I'll be obleeged to 
you.” 

44 Arragh, don't be tnakin* a fool of 
yourself, ould man. Faix, Paddy, 
you'll cry salt tears for those doin's 
yet ; 1 may as well tell you as send 
you word. You’ll find the ould friends 
was the thruest after all ; and may- 
be it's when M‘Cul lough has made 
you the scorn of the world, you'll 
think of my words, and of how you 
sarved the boy that never spared him- 
self when he could do a good turn by 
you or yours." 

44 Well, but listen to raison, man," 
said M ( Cartan, somewhat mollified by 
this last appeal to his feelings. 44 I know 
well that Johnny Fitzpatrick’s a re- 
markable civil boy, hut where’s the 
harm of bein' friendly with an honest 
neighbour, like Mr. M 4 Cullotigh ?” 

M Oh no harm in life,” said the 
other, 44 and a mighty steady husband 
he'll make for Sally — not all as one. 
Paddy, Temember the first dalins* 
ever you had with M‘Cullough, how 
you lost all your luck. Why tundher 
an agers, man, was'nt it him got Thub- 
bcr-na-Shie out of your hands, and what 
are you talkin' about! !" 

“ Well, but Andy, avick, you don’t 
know' all he done for me.” 

44 Troth I don’t,” said the smith. 

44 Well, but I’ll tell you, and then 
you’ll see if he be’nt a thrue friend at a 
pinch. 1 tould him how the agent 
would only give me to last Patrick- 
mas, and I have a notion, says I, to get 
Jemmy Filzpatrick to speak to him. 


Fitzpatrick’s a civil obleeging neigh- 
bour, says 1 ; and he knows well for as 
much as I’m pushed now, I'm able to 
pay all’s agin' me, ten times over.” 

44 4 Why, then, by my sowl,' says Mr. 
M ( Cullough, — barrin' that he never 
sw'ears, Andy — 4 why then upon my 
honor,' says he, you might thrust an- 
other to do you a good turn as well as 
Fitzpatrick, obleegm' as lie is.' 

44 4 Oh, in troth I would,' says I back 
again to him, 4 and if it's yourself you 
mane,’ says I, 4 the divil a man in the 
county I'd sooner ax to do me a thrifle 
o* sarvice.’ 

44 4 Faith, I'm obleeged to you,' says 
he, 4 for your good-will, and if it’s a 
thing I can sarve you with Mr. ■ ■ ■■ 

I'm sure,' says he, 4 I'll be proud and 
happy to do it.' So with that he goes 
off, and he tells the agent how cruel 
hard set I was, but if his honour would 
be plai9ed to give me till the harvest 
would come round, he'd give his word 
and hand for all the ould ballance en- 
tirely. Now, was’nt that remarkable 
friendly? Faix Andy, it's a folly to 
talk, but there’s few goin’ would do 
the like.” 

The smith shook his head, but made 
no reply. 

Notwithstanding this proof of friend- 
ship, the farmer himself began to have 
some slight misgivings. Such inter- 
views as this, with Andy Brennan, 
without convincing him of the perfidy 
of his friend, filled his mind with doubt 
and apprehension, not unfrequently 
mingled with some degree of remorse 
for the violation of his engagement 
with Johnny Fitzpatrick. They were 
productive of much pain to the unfor- 
tunate M 4 Cartan, without any advan- 
tage whatever. 

One night, as the two solitary inha- 
bitants of Dhuhatti sat by their little 
brutna-fire in Mary’s cabin, Mealey 
said, looking slyly from under her 
brows, to mark what effect her words 
would produce, 44 Well, now, is’nt it 
remarkable what a friendly man that 
Mr. M‘Cul lough is! Sure, if it wasn't 
for him, it would be all up the country 
with them poor M 4 Cartans 1 think — 
and to see how lovin’ he is to Sally 1” 

44 Is it him ?” said the other, a bit- 
terly sarcastic smile wrinkliug her 
withered face. 

44 Och ay !” said Mealey : 44 he has 
the real heart-love for her, that's plain 
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to be seen ; and rare it’shlmselTll make judge necessary for the interests of her 
the darlint husband, not all as one us friends. She determined, first of all, 
poor Shawn Oge, the crathur !” however, to pash her inquiries a little 

M Mealey," said the crone, M you farther, 
would ’nt harm a poor ould crathur like M And what's the one thing must 
me ?” happen, Mary, afore Sally or the ould 

“ No, in troth I would’nt, Molly." man ever has a day's luck?" 

M Then never spake to mortal of what w it's no matther what it is Mealey ; 
I'm goin' to tell you. The divil a no- it's no matter to you or me, alanna. It 
tiou M'Cullough has of Sally M'Car- happened wanst, Lord save us !” said 
tan ; but its thryin' to come round the the old woman, crossing herself from 
ould man he is, and to sarve his own her forehead to her breast, a and there's 
ends, as a body might say. He’s a not one alive would be willin' to see it 
cunnin' man, the same Ned M'Cul- happen again !" 
lough, and never fear him but he sees Mealey was perplexed— she knew 
bravely what he’s at. Now listen to the obstinacy of the old dame on some 
me, Mealey. The whole town knows occasions, and that once she took it 
that poor Paudeen couldn't stand into her head not to be communicative, 
it much longer, the way he’s goin.' there was but little chance of her getting 
I'm tould he’s a great way entirely be- at this last, and probably most important 
hind-hand with the agent ; but then secret — so she set herself to cogitate. 
Johnny Fitzpatrick's people's all iu a But Mealey's thoughts were all clear 
middlin’ good way of doin,' and there and rapid, and she arrived, almost in- 
is'nt one of them but would stand by stantly, at the true conclusion. 

Paddy if it came to the worst Of “ Sure," she said, M what a dale o’ 
coorse, it’s natural they’d stand by him, wisdom you have. It's till some un- 
and a boy of theirs coort in bis daughter, fortunate crathur, like Peggy Blake, 
WeU, it's what Mr. M'Cullough's at— washes her hands in Thubber-na-Shic, 
he thinks to put between him and them you mane." 

every way he can, and the divil a doubt “ Well, and maybe it is that I mane, 
Mealey 1 they’ll soon be mortial foes, now ; but it is'nt soncy, acushla, to be 
You know the sarvice he did the ould talkin’ o’ the like ; only, that no kind 
man with the agent. Well, he took o’ good luck ’ll ever happen to one o' 
that mighty friendly entirely, but you Paddy’s people, for sellin’ that blessed 
see how it is ; wanst the throuble’s past, well out of his hands." 

Paddy thinks no more about it. So M Why, to be sure," said Mealey, 
the harvest ’ll come round, and a fine “ they'll not have the hoight of good 
beautiful harvest it 'll be, but Mealey, luck, but it's to be hoped they’ll not 
asthore, it’s the last M'Cartan, or one be so bad as all that comes to.” 
of his name, will ever reap in Derry- “ Well, your way of it — you know a 
lavin !” dale better nor me, I'm sure." 

* It is now, Mary'r" “ And now, Mary, do you tell me 

“ Oh, in troth it is alanna ; for till one them poor M'Cartans will never have 
thing happens, that will never happen, a day’s comfort again ?” 
neither Sally nor the father wiU ever * No, in troth, Mealey : they’ll never 
have a day’s lock or comfort.” have a day’s luck or a day’s comfort, 

Mealey, in her heart, thanked all the as long as holly’s green. Tlieyll just go 
fairy powers, that whatever might be from bad to worse, till they all die off 
the destiny of the two lovers, theie was at last.” 

no such calamity in store, as that which M Och ho ! my poor Sally !” said the 
she had apprehended, from the designs child ; ** but Mary, darlint, she added, 
of M'Cullough, seconded by the autho- after some moments’ silence, “ don’t you 
rity of the maiden’s father. think Mr. M'Cullough would give 

Having made this important dis- Paddy the w'ell-field for another as 
covery — for she never thought of ques* good ?” 

tioning the authenticity of Mary’s com- M Ay ! maybe that now. I tell you 
munications on any subject— she re- Mealey, though Ned M'Cullough lets 
solved, notwithstanding her implied on that he doesn't b’lieve a hap’orth 
promise of secrecy, to turn the commu- of what the world knows is thruo, he 
nication to such account as she should has more wit nor to lose his luck.” 
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“ Oh , faix, I suppose you’re right, 
Mary,” and the child laid her head on 
her little hands ; and her dark luxuriant 
hair falling about her, she certainly 
seemed a most extraordinary inmate 
for so wild and squalid an abode. She 
raised her head at length, and with an 
earnest and solemn expression in her 
large eyes and exquisitely beautiful 
countenance ; “ Mary,” she said, “ tell 
me one thing. Is it thrue I'm not 
good ?' 

“ Och, by my troth,” said Mary, 
“ there might be worse ; he, he, he.” 

“Ah, don’t be gettin* on now, you 
funny ould crathur, but tell me what 
I’m axin’ you ; am I a Christian, Mary? 
or what am 1 at all, at all ?” 

“Why then, by my sowl, Mealey, 
you’re just as good a Christian as the 
best o’ them.” 

“ Is that what you think, now?” 

“ It is, in troth just what I think.” 

“Well, then, maybe I am a Chris- 
tian after all, but sure if I am, it would 
be better to be lyin’ quiet in Maher- 
ross at wanst. The childher will not be 
a/eared of me then/” she added with 
a ghastly smile, which told how dread- 
fully that circumstance preyed upon 
her heart 

“ Musha, what are you talkin’ about, 
child,” cried the old woman ; “why 
you look as if you wern’t right, Mealey.” 

“ Oh, don’t say that asthore ! but if 
it ben’t a sin,” she continued, folding 
her hands together, “ I pray God to 
keep all bad thoughts away from us this 
blessed and holy night.” 

Mary might have been surprised at 
the child’s anxiety for Sally’s fortunes 
having given place so suddenly to 
thoughts concerning her own destiny, 
but the connection was closer than she 
could have dreamed of. An idea w'hich 
had sometimes occurred to Mealey’s 
mind, but which she always resisted as 
the suggestion of an evil spirit, had 
come tonight with greater force than 
ever, and was now for the first time 
steadily entertained. It originated in 
her love for Sally M'Cartau, and a 
strong, though unaccountable, aversion 
to M‘Cullough. The authority of the 
old woman had removed some slight 
doubts from Mcaley’s mind as to the 
soundness of the opinion which uni- 
versally prevailed, that this man’s good 
fortune, as also the decay of the other, 
were owing to the transfer of the fairy- 


welL But though hitherto inclining 
so far towards scepticism, she knew 
that that belief being correct, there was 
only one method wnereby M'Cartan’s 
luck could be restored. One of his 
fields adjoined that io which Thubber- 
na-Shie was situated ; and we have 
already mentioned the superstition 
that the washing of hands in a spring 
occasions its removal, but is followed 
by some serious disaster to the in- 
dividual so offending. In addition 
to this general fact, the well in ques- 
tion being a faiiy-well, it was be- 
lieved that any dishonour done to it 
was visited in a manner peculiarly 
terrible by its implacable little patrons. 
Thubber-na-Shie had already shifted 
its place on one memorable occasion, 
for though it had happened at least two 
or three generations before the present 
period, the recollection of the event, 
and of the dreadful consequences with 
which it was attended to the unfortu- 
nate wretch who had wantonly braved 
the fairies’ wrath, was faithfully pre- 
served in legend and song. It w*as to 
this occurrence, Mealey, and her an- 
cient hostess referred, and we cannot 
be surprised that the former did not 
immediately perceive the allusion, for 
it was one of those fearful traditions 
seldom spoken of, though never for- 
gotten. 

The term of M‘Cartan’s earthly 
prosperity was now nearly arrived. 
The warnings of his friends were all 
along unheeded. He reposed, with a 
blind confidence, on the hopes held 
out to him by M'Cullough ; and the 
consequences were such as all, but the 
poor dupe himself, had foreseen. The 
nosier had never actually proposed for 
Sally; but then M'Cartan considered it 
an understood matter ; and the other, 
as long as he found it necessary to his 
purpose, allowed the deception to 
work. At length the harvest came 
round. M‘Cullough regretted his ina- 
bility to fulfil his engagement with the 
agent, and at the same time to save his 
friend : but the crops on the ground 
would nearly cover the amount of ar- 
rears ; and the deficiency he under- 
took to make up on getting the lands 
into his own possession. The agent was, 
of course, well pleased at procuring, 
instead of the former, a solvent and 
industrious tenant ; and, accordingly, 
M'Cartan lost his farm, and the hosier 
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»tept quietly Into the vacant holding. 
This man prospered beyond his most 
sanguine expectations. Every thing 
seemed to thrive about him. His 
crops were good ; bis cattle, of which 
he acquired by degrees a considerable 
stock, were all healthy, and the best of 
their kind. — At length he commenced 
building, and in a few months more he 
moved from his little dark parlour, at 
the back of bis shop, to a stately resi- 
dence, in one of the most delightful 
situations the country could afford. In 
the mean time M'Cartan experienced 
all the misery of his fallen lot. He 
had been only able to retain his cot- 
tage and garden, together with a small 
field at some distance, — part of a dif- 
ferent farm, the same of which the 
field of the fairy-well had constituted 
a portion. Unfortunately, his altered 
circumstances had wrought no benefi- 
cial change in his habits; and while his 
daughter's frame was wasting away 
with care and fatigoe, he endeavoured, 
by continued intoxication, to foiget 
the consequences of his own guilt and 
folly. His cottage now no longer pre- 
sented the appearance of comfort and 
wealth, whicti had in other days dis- 
tinguished it. The out-houses were 
gone to decay ; and even the garden, 
compared with what it had been, was 
little better than an unsightly wilder- 
ness. All this was regarded as a me- 
lancholy illustration of the tradition’s 
truth ; and indeed the curse seemed 
not far from its consummation, for 
Sally’s health was evidently gone ; and 
her father, whose constitution had been 
for some time rapidly breaking down, 
was at last seized with a disorder, 
which was at once pronounced fatal. 
Ever since the commencement of their 
misfortunes Mealey had participated, 
with the most soothing affection, in all 
the troubles of her friend. She would 
now sit, the whole night long, by the 
sick man’s bed, and watch over him 
with all the tenderness of a daughter. It 
was observed, however, that her feelings 
had recently undergone some singular 
revolution. She no longer denounced, 
with her former enthusiasm, the author 
of all this sorrow ; but sometimes, 
when, in the bitterness of her heart, 
Sally would allude to their wrongs, 
she would turn pale as death, and keep 
her eyes fixed on the face of the dying 
man, with a look of inexpressible an- 


guish. This change became gradually 
more and more remarkable,— her visits 
to Derrylavin were less frequent than 
heretofore ; and it was now evident to 
Sally, and indeed to every one who 
observed her, either that her reason was 
disturbed, or that something dreadful 
was preying on her mind. Her eyes 
became more brilliant, — her features 
assumed a wilder and more unearthly 
character ; and there was a nervous 
irritability about her, as if she was 
continually haunted by some fearful 
thought. There was lately, however, 
but few opportunities for observing 
these symptoms, for Mealey was hardly 
ever seen beyond the precincts of her 
own savage residence. 

A longer interval than usual had 
elapsed, and she had not appeared at 
Derrylavin, when one day, old Mary 
came to the cottage with some goat’s- 
whey, and certain medicinal decoctions 
for the invalid. 

When she had delivered her in- 
structions as to the patient’s treatment, 
Sally inquired for her little fairy 
friend. 

44 There’s no seein* a sight of her,” 
she said, M these times, good or bad." 

* Ocb, weary on me,” said Mary, 
44 for a pratin’ ould fool, — from ever I 
tould her that unlucky secret she can’t 
bear cornin’ near yiz, at all at all." 

M What secret, Mary ?* 

44 What secret ! Och musha what 
am I talkin’ about! In troth myself 
doesn’t know what secret you mane, 
Sally. And sure it’s hard for me to 
tell why the girsha doesn’t come near 
ve: maybe it’s that you’d as lieve she'd 
let it alone.'* 

“ Oh no, Mary !” said the other ; 
“the child knows bravely there isn’t 
one in the town would be welcomer, or 
half as welcome here as her own self; 
and I’d be oblceged to you, Marv, and 
now I’d take it remarkable kind if 
ou’d tell me what secret it is you 
ave ; for faix I’m very unaisy intirely 
about her — the young crathur !” 

It was quite evident, even to Mary, 
that Sally was influenced by no idle 
curiosity in her desire to learn this se- 
cret ; but really, as she professed, by 
the most ardent interest in the child’s 
welfare ; and the old dame was at last 
prevailed upon, partially, to comply 
with her solicitations. 

44 Why, then, all the secret myself 
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knows^ — but sure you wouldn’t des- 
tbroy me, Sally, — you wouldn’t kill an 
ould crathur like me, out and out ; and 
troth if you’d ever tell this to mortial 
man, you might as well kill me at 
wanst.” 

44 Oh never fear, Mary, — I’ll tell no- 
thin’ about it.” 

44 Well, then, as I was sain’, all the 
secret I know is, that Mr. M‘Cul lough 
used the child cruel badly; that is* 
he did’nt use her badly, but another ; 
but sure it was her all the time, as one 
might say. But any way, it has put 
the hatkred in her heart agin him, that 
you never seen the like.” 

44 Well ; but what was it he done, 
Mary?” 

44 Ah now, maybe you would’nt ax 
me to tell you.” 

M Oh yes, Mary, a-cushla, you’ll tell 
me.” 

44 Oh no, Sally, darlint : — I’m just 
thinkin' you got enough out o’ me for 
this turn. So go and look afther the 
ould man, and never trouble your head 
about what doesn’t consarn you, a- 
lanna.” 

Sally found that entreaty was use- 
less ; but she tortured her mind con- 
jecturing what new piece of villainy 
this man had perpetrated. She would 
have gone instantly to Dhuhatti, but it 
was impossible for her to leave her 
father. 

A few days after this occurrence, 
Sally was administering; some medi- 
cine to her father, when, on turning 
round she saw the fairy-child standing 
on the hearth. The girlstarted as if she 
had seen an apparition ; for the con- 
flict of her feelings was manifested in 
the wan and wasted features of this 
unhappy being. 

44 My poor little Mealey,” said the 


girl, embracing her with the fondest 
affection. 44 Where have you been, 
darlint, this many a-day? You’re 
sick and sorrowful, Mealey,— Och you 
are, my poor little sister r 

44 1 am sick and sorrowful,” said the 
child, unable to restrain her tears ; 
44 but he'll soon be well, Sally ; and 
your heart ’ll be light, a-chora ; and 
the blush ’ll be on your cheek when 
Johnny comes home;— hut there U be 
could hands afore then / Och God 
help you, Mealey I” she cried, clap- 
ping her own wildly above her head ; 
44 God help the motherless orphant I” 
and, in a passion of tears, she flung 
herself on the maiden’s bosom. Sally 
strained her to her heart as if she 
would have kept her there for ever, 
safe from all the ruin that was before 
her. 

44 My poor child ! — my darlint Mea- 
ley 1” she cried, and the tears fell fast 
on the head of the sweet enthusiast. 

When this paroxysm had subsided, 
Mealey said to the other, 44 Well Sally, 
I’m a wondherful fool, — surely I am t 
but here’s the purtiest ballad ever you 
seen,” she added, unfolding the paper 
which she held in her band. 44 Read it 
for us, alanna ; you that knows how.” 

44 Why, Lord save us, Mealey! what 
makes you be mindin’ the likes o’ 
this ? Sure it’s the terriblest thing at 
all!!” 

44 Well, but Sally, read it for us ; I 
like to be hearing about poor Peggy 
Blake.” 

44 Troth, Mealey, I’ll not read it for 
you ; for the neighbours allows it’s a 
dale betther not to be talkin’ of the 
poor unfortuoate crathur good or bad.” 

Mealey, however insisted ; and Sally 
was at last obliged to read her the fol- 
lowing ballad 


Come all ye Carrick maidens 
And Ferney boys so bold. 

The bitter tears ye’ll shed afore 
My story be’s half told. 

I’ll sing to you of Peggy Blake, 

The pride of Carrick town. 

Though now she lies all underneath 
The blessed church-yard groun’. 

Oh Peggy Bawn was innocent. 

And wild as any roe ; 

Her cheek was like the summer rose, 
Her neck was like the snow ; 
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And every eye was in her head 
So beautiful and bright. 

You'd almost think they'd light her through 
Glencarrigy by night 

Among the hills and mountains. 

Above her mother’s home. 

The long and weary summer day 
Young Peggy Blake would roam ; 

And not a girl in the town, 

From Dhua to Glenlur, 

Could wander through the mountain heath, 
Or climb the rocks with her. 

The Lammas sun was shinin’ on 
The meadows all so brown ; 

The neighbours gathered far and near, 

To cut the rijie crops down. 

And pleasant was the mornin’. 

And dewy was the dawn, 

And gay and lightsome hearted, 

To the sunny fields they’re gone. 

The joke was passing lightly. 

And the laugh was loud and free ; 

There was neither care nor trouble 
To disturb their hearty glee ; 

When, says Peggy, resting in among 
The sweet and scented nay, 

“ I wonder is there one would brave 
The Fairy-well to-day!* 

She looked up with her laughin’ eyes 
So soft, at Willy Rhu ; 

Och murdher ! that she didn’t heed 
His warnin’ kind and true ! 

But all the boys and girls laughed, 

And Willy Rhu looked shy ; 

God help you, Willy ! sure tney seen 
The throuble in your eye. 

Now, by my faith * young Connell says, 

I like your notion well — 

There’s a power more than gospel 
In what crazy gossips tell * 

Oh my heavy hatred fall upon 
Young Connell of Slieve-Mast ! 

He took the cruel vengeance 
For his scorned love at last. 

The jokin’ and the jibin’, 

And the banterin’ went on ; 

One girl dared an other. 

And they all dared Peggy BAwn. 
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Till leaping up, away she flew, 

Down to the hollow green — 

Her bright locks floating in the wind. 

Like golden light were seen. 

They saw her at the Fairy Well — 

Their laughin' died away. 

They saw her stoop above its brink 
With hearts as cold as clay. 

Oh, mother, mother, never stand 
Upon your cabin floor ! 

You heard the cry that through your heart 
Will ring for ever more. 

For when she came up from the well, 

No one could stand her look ; 

Her eye was wild — her cheek was pale — 
They saw her mind was shook. 

And the gaze she cast around her 
Was so ghastly and so sad — 

“ O Christ preserve us,” shouted all, 

" Poor Peggy Blake’s gone mad P 

The moon was up — the stars were out 
And shinin* through the sky, 

When young and old stood mournin’ round 
To see their darling die. 

Poor Peggy from the death-bed rose — 
Her face was pale and cold, 

And down about her shoulders, hung 
The lovely locks of gold. 

“ All you that's here this night” she said, 
“ Take warnin’ by my fate, 

Whoever braves the fairies’ wrath, 

Their sorrow comes too late.” 

The tear was startin’ in her eye, 

She clasp’d her throbbin' head, 

And when the sun next morniu’ rose, 
Poor Peggy Bawn lay dead. 


“ There now it’s for you,” said the 
girl ; but as she looked at the child, 
she saw her eyes close, and before she 
could spring to her support, Mealey 
had fallen, pale and trembling, on the 
floor. 

After this day she was seen only 
once or twice, wandering through the 
fields, with her hair all disordered ; or 
sitting by the edge of the fairy-well, 
till overcome by fatigue, or the inten- 
sity of her own feelings, she dropt fast 
asleep beside the fatal waters. 

Had Sally's mind been less engaged 


about her dying parent, she would, 
probably, have reflected more on all 
these appearances. As it was, she 
could only attribute them to constitu- 
tional excitement, heightened as she 
still believed, by a touch of insanity. 
Mealey’s affection for her, and her re- 
sentment against the hosier, from 
whatever cause it proceeded, seemed 
the ruling principles of her mind. But 
though she was at a loss to account 
for many of her expressions, — particu- 
larly the obscure allusion to her own des- 
tiny, contained in the prophecy of better 
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times to her friend, — she never dream- 
ed of the fatal purpose to which that 
allusion referred. 

One evening Sally had been at the 
apothecary's, getting medicines for her 
father, and on her way out of town, she 
thought she would call in, for a few 
minutes, with her friends at M tbe 
Cross." — Her appearance wa9 sadly 
altered from the time we saw her first 
in that hospitable dwelling. Her soft 
and melancholy eyes were hardly less 
beautiful than then ; but her form was 
wasted, — her countenance had lost its 
outhful expression ; and every lint of 
ealth seemed to have faded for ever 
from her cheek. She was, in fact, a 
very interesting person, but no longer 
the beautiful girl of Derrylavin. The 
kindness of Andy and his wife had in- 
creased, if possible, with the sorrows 
of their young friend. Even the chil- 
dren appeared fonder than ever of 
poor Sally ; and they were now all 
gathered about her, while their mother 
was assiduously preparing “ something 
to warm her." 

“ In troth you'll just take this, a- 
cushla ; for it’s a wild night, and you're 
not as strong as you used to be, — God 
help you !” 

“ Ay, God help her I" 6aid Andy ; 
u and he's a betther Christian nor 
me '11 say ‘God forgive them that 
wronged her !'” 

“ O Andy,” said the wife, “ there’s 
no use in talkin’ of Mm, He has a 
sorer heart, I’ll be bound, nor one of 
us to-night ; for it’s the could home, 
Sally, w’here there's neither prayer nor 
blessin’. — But tell me, a-lanna, how is 
the ould man with you ?” 

“Och in troth, Jenny dear,” said 
the girl, “ I doubt he’ll do no good ; 
it's only weaker and sicklier he’s get- 
tin' ; — but we must all die," she added, 
half unconsciously, “ and I’m be- 
ginnin' to think them’s best off that 
goes soonest.” 

A silence of some moments suc- 
ceeded. Jenny bent down to fasten 
the dress of one of her little, flaxen 
haired urchins, while the smith looked, 
with a contracted and stem brow, on 
the downcast face of the maiden. 

“Jenny," he said, “you’re right 
enough, asthore ; there’s no use in 
talkin' ; and troth there’s no luck in 
talkin’ of the likes of him. God gave 


him his way for a bit, but now let hiui 
see how he’ll thrive the ruffan, with 
the poor man’s curse.” 

“ Ah God forgive him," said Sally; 
“ that’s the worst I wish him. Sure 
I’m tould he has broke poor little 
Mealey’s heart, too; though I cau't 
make out what it is the crathur has 
agin' him.” 

“ Well, Sally,” said the wife, “ it's 
just what Andy and me was allowin’, 
that there’s something wrong with that 
child. She came in here th’ other morn- 
in’, and after talkin’ about you she said, 

‘ I wish,' says she, ‘ Johnny Fitzpatrick 
was home. Johnny was always remark- 
able friendly to me ; and, Jenny, asthore,’ 
she says, ‘ it would be a hardship never 
to see him again.'” 

“ The crathur !” said Sally. “ Och 
it’ll be a long day afore she sees Johnny, 
I doubt !” For the time first appoint- 
ed for the return of Johnny and his 
master was long past ; and it was, of 
course, quite uncertain now, when 
either might be home. But this was 
to be an eventful night for Sally. 
The tramp of a horse was heard 
without, — the door opened, and a fine- 
looking young fellow stood on the 
threshold. It was Johnny Fitzpatrick. 

As Sally and her lover wan- 
dered homeward, through the paths 
they had so often roamed before, she 
gave him an ample account of all that 
occurred since his departure. Many 
and deep were the curses with which 
Fitzpatrick interrupted the fatal narra- 
tive; but when she had concluded, with 
a softened account of the miseries they 
had endured, such as might, in some 
degree, prepare him for what he was 
about to witness, and when the young 
wanderer gazed on her wasted and al- 
tered countenance, and saw’ her but the 
ruin of the lovely being he had left, he 
forgot all but her, and he folded her to 
his bosom with a tenderness he bad 
never known before. 

“ Sally,” he said, “ I'll never lave 
you more. I’ll never lave you,achora, 
and afore them stars comes out again, 
the holy words will make you my own 
for ever." 

Sally had suffered as much as most 
persons ; and her feelings had under- 
gone the change w’hich sufferings ne- 
cessarily produce. The buoyancy of 
youth had left her, and many hopes 
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bad perished, and all had faded, in her 
heart ; but never, in their brightest 
time, had she experienced a joy so 
perfect as that which now diffused 
itself through her soul, as she felt that 
after all, her lover was returned true 
and fond as ever. 

When Johnny had gone home, 
M ( Cartan, who had received his 
young friend with mingled feelings of 
shame and delight, said to his daugh- 
ter, 44 I wonder, Sally, what's the mat- 
ther with that poor child. She was 
here to-night, and now you never seen 
euch a way as she was in. Faix, Sally, 
I'll tell you the truth, myself was half 
afeard of her. She says to me, 4 Paddy,' 
says she, 4 I'm sorry you sould the 
w'ell-field. It was ill done o’ you,’ she 
says ; 4 but it’s no matther now. It’ll 
soon be over,' she says, 4 and ye'll not 
die off, you and yours, for all that.’ 
And now, Sally, she looked at me in 
that way that I couldn’t spake a word 
to her, if it was to save my life." 

44 And did you say nothin’ at all to 
the child, father?’’ 

44 Oh, the not a word, Sally, till she 
came over, and bid God be with me : 

4 and tell Sally,’ says she, 4 not to fret, 
when she hears the news, — for my 
heart was broke, any-way.* ” 

. 44 My God ! and you never axed 
her what she meant, or where she was 
goin’, or a hap’ortb,” said the girl, 
dreadfully alarmed at this strange in- 
telligence. 

• 4 To be sure I axed her, though ; 
but she said, 4 it’s no matther, Paddy ; 
you'll know time enough and then 
she says, rubbin' her hands through 
other, this a-way, 4 A ugh,’ says she, 

4 Paddy, ray hands is could P and then 
she roars out laughin' ; and that’s the 
last I ever seen of her." 

44 Queen of Heaven !’’ cried Sally, 
44 the child’s lost! — I see it now, father 
— 1 see what she was at all along !” 


and she rushed out, hardly knowing 
in the darkness whither she went 

In a few minutes she reached the 
fairy-well, but all there was silent and so- 
litary. Sally felt relieved at not meet- 
ing with the child at that fatal spot. 
She thought of proceeding to Dhuhatti, 
but the night was dark and tempestu- 
ous ; and besides, the danger or leav- 
ing her father in his present state, for 
the length of time which must have 
elapsed before she could possibly re- 
turn ; she now reflected that these pas- 
sionate moods having occurred more 
than once before, there might be time 
enough to prevent any rash measure 
being adopted, if such was seriously' 
contemplated by the child. She re- 
turned accordingly to the cottage ; but 
the whole night long her mind was 
disturbed, and she watched, with sleep- 
less anxiety, for the first dawn of light. 

Before that dawn poor Mealey*s 
heart was at rest She had been seen 
by one of the neighbours, on leaving 
M 4 Cartan’s cabin. She appeared 
greatly agitated ; her step was hurried, 
and once or twice she stopt, as if un- 
certain whether to proceed or return ; 
when, rushing forward, she was soon 
lost in the gloom. 

About twelve o’clock that night, the 
Old Woman of the Rocks was sitting 
in her miserable hovel, when Mealey 
rushed in and stood before her. Her 
appearance was dreadfully disordered : 
her countenance was wild and ghastly ; 
and w’hen she put forward her hands 
to clasp the face of the old woman, 
the latter shrunk back, and making the 
sign of the cross upon her breast 

44 Mealey," she said, 44 1 ax you, in 
God’s name, what’s the matther with 
you ?" 

To this adjuration the child replied 
by singiug out, with startling vehe- 
mence, a verse too truly descriptive of 
her own condition. 


Young Willy caught her in his arms — 
44 Oh Willy Rhu," she said 
44 It’s over now ! The weary eyes 
Are darkenin’ in my head. 

Come with roe to my mother’s home, 
And lay me at her knee. 

The sun will set to-night Willy, 

But never rise for me !” 
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The old woman, started up, for a 
horrible thought flashed upon her 
mind ; but Mealey twisted her cold 
and attenuated arms round her 
neck. 

44 Ay, Mary, it’s done — it’s done !" 
she cried ; 44 I washed my hands in 
Thubber-na-Shie 1! ! 

The old woman fainted on the floor* 
The next morning a girl coming 
down to the well, saw Mealey lying 
among the long grass, beside the fort. 
The night had turned out extremely 
stormy, and during the greater part of 
it, till after daybreak, there had been 
one continued torrent of rain. The 
woman, supposing Mealey asleep, en- 
deavoured to raise her from the earth; 
but her head hung back, and the wet 
hair falling from about her face, dis- 
covered the fixed and open eyes, and 
the bloodless lips of the poor fairy- 
child. 

Sally M‘Cartan was sitting by the 
bed where the corse of her little 
friend lay, dressed out with the knots 
of white ribbon, and all the other 
usual decorations of the dead. The 
event had almost deprived her of rea- 
son ; but her sorrow was of that 
deep and silent character which, it is 
said, preys most on the heart. Even 
the kind but misguided old man had 
received a shock which was likely to 
hasten his end ; and this was probably 
rather increased by the circumstance 
that the fatal spring was once more 
in his own possession. 

- That very morning, — so the story 
goes, — the place which Thubber-na- 
Shie had occupied in McCullough’s 
field, was but a dry, stony hollow ; 
while a clear, deep well had opeued in 
the field below it — the only piece of 
land, as we have already mentioned, 
which M‘Cartan had been able to save 
from the wreck of his former property. 

The Old Woman of the Rocks was 
nearly frantic when she heard of Mea- 
ley’s death ; but she appeared to have 
some unaccountable reluctance to go 
near M‘Cartan’s cottage, where the 
body lay. At last she came ; and after 
weeping and wailing over the dead, 
she went over, and kneeling beside the 
sick man — 

44 Paddy M‘Cartan,” she said, M it’s 
what 1 doubt your days is done I and 
though you think I ; m an unnatural 
Vol. VIII. 


woman, in troth I’m sorry in my heart 
to see it come to this with you. But 
I have a secret to tell you, Paddy, if 
you only say you’ll forgive a poor ould 
crathur that’ll not be long afther you 
in this world, in troth." 

44 Why, what do you mane, woman 
said the other. ‘•Sure, you unfortu- 
nate crathur, you never harmed me.** 

44 Och, musha God help you,” said 
Mary. 44 The poor child that’s lyin’ 
could in that windin’ sheet— 

44 What about her ? n cried Sally, ea- 
gerly. 

44 Och, in troth, Sally darlint, she’s 
what you never thought, — she’s your 
own flesh and blood, Paddy — the child 
of your unfortunate daughter. Ay, in 
troth ; poor Rose M‘Cartan ! God be 
merciful to her and her infant, this 
blessed day." 

The dying man half rose from his 
bed, and glared with the eyes of death 
on his informant. The latter laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 44 Be aisv, now, 
God bless you, and let me say all out ; 
for there’s more nor that to hie tould — 
ay, and worse nor that, — ten to one. 
She had the sweet, good mother, if 
God had spared her — but the Divil 
took care of his own. The desavin’ 
thief that broke your poor Rosy’s 
heart, he lived to dhrive you out of 
house and home. Ay, in troth ; and 
here he’s come to see you die, acushla," 
she added, as M'Cullough entered the 
cabin. The old man sank back, and 
closed his eyes, as the hated object 
approached his bed. 

44 M‘Cartan ,** said the latter, in the 
coolest manner possible, 44 I’m sorry to 
see you so ill." 

Suppressing his rising anger, 44 Leave 
me, M'Cullough," said M'Cartan, 44 for 
God’s sake leave this house. You 
have done enough, and it isn’t worth 
your while to disturb the mind of a 
dyin* man." 

44 Well, but there’s a matter," he said, 

44 on which we must have a few mi- 
nutes’ conversation. There lie the 
remains, as I understand of my child 
and your grandchild — I am sorry 
1 was not aware of the circumstance 
sooner, or 1 should have provided for 
the infant — but this unfortunate crea- 
ture, to whom it appears she was in* 
trusted by her mother, wilfully, and 
from what cause I cannot imagine, 

2 i 
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deceived me as to her destiny. She 
led me to believe that the child had 
not survived the mother.” 

“ Oh God forgive you, Mr. M*Cul- 
loogh 1" cried the old woman ; u God 
forgive you, that isn't afeard to say the 
likes to a dym man. I desaved you 
about the child ! Oh musha ! mush a ! 
afther that— now you needn’t be look- 
in* at me, I tell you ; — I’m not afeard 
of you ; and I don’t care the worth 
of that ould brogue for your dirty mo- 
ney, when my poor child's lyin’ there 
could fornenst iny eyes. Will you 
deny to my face, that when I tould 
you how it became you to look afther 
the poor baby, that you axed me why 
I didn’t dhrown it? Ay, by my 
sowl ! and when the time came that 
the poor mother allowed me to tell her 
who she was, and what she was, if she 
did’nt know it afore, I tould her them 
words and she looks in my face so pi- 
tiful, and she says, * Mary, is that what 
he said ?’ And when 1 tould her again 
that it was, and what you thought, she 
turns up her beautiful eyes to heaven, 
Sally, and says, in a way that you’d 
pity her, 1 God look down on me 1 — 
Mary,’ she says, ‘the time *ill come 
when he’ll rue them words 1’ And may 
be it isn't come !” cried the old woman. 
u I wondher where Thubber-na-Shie 
is, this mornin’.” 

Sally turned from the speaker to 
M‘Cullough, with a look of horror and 
disgust. He met her glance ; and, 
with all his assurance, he quailed be- 
neath it He walked over to where 
Mealey lay, and after kissing her, he 
took out a guinea, and laid it on the 
bed. Sally snatched up the gold, as if 
it desecrated the place. 

41 Wretch !” she cried, take your 
money — and lave the house,” she 
added, as she looked over towards 
her father, “lave the house, Mr. M‘Cul- 
lough, for God’s sake, and don’t be 
about where a Christian’s dym’.” 

M‘Cullough was willing enough to 
comply with this request. 

It was a day of sorrow and mourn- 
ing, and ere it had closed Sally was 
fhtherless. 

After a becoming time had elapsed 
from the occurrence of these melan- 
choly events, Johnny and his bride en- 
tered on a new career, all the gloom 


of which arose from the recollection of 
the past. He was enabled, by his own 
industry, and the judicious manage- 
ment of a small farm, consisting of the 
memorable field to which the well had 
shifted, and a portion of ground al- 
lowed him by his father, to struggle 
through for a while, respectably 
enough. But there were better days 
in store for him and his young wife. 
The feeling excited against M'CuSough, 
when these important circumstances 
were disclosed was alike intense and 
universal. He had been hitherto con- 
sidered by all his neighbours, as a mo- 
del of morality. He had not possessed 
their attachment then, and tnere was 
no indulgence extended now to the 
heartless hypocrite, who abandoned his 
own child to misery and ruin. The 
occurrence to which Mealey’s death 
was attributed, attached a degree of 
horror to his character. Callous as 
his heart was, he could not bear up 
against the hatred manifested in every 
look he encountered. The belief that 
his luck was gone,— and frequently the 
wish was father to the thought, — tend- 
ed probably, in a great degree, to bring 
about that consummation. His under- 
takings having been extensive, his 
debts were, of course, considerable ; 
and this opinion, willingly indulged, 
operated to the material injury of his 
credit No labourer would work for 
him, who could possibly procure em- 
ployment elsewhere. He was, to all 
intents and purposes, excommunicated 
from the benefits and comforts of so- 
ciety. It was said, he was haunted by 
Mealey’s ghost ; for he was sometimes 
seen late at night down by the fairy- 
well, or on the margin of Lough Fay $ 
and it was probably in one of those 
nocturnal rambles he contracted the 
cold which carried him off at last— 
M‘Cullough had no relation to claim 
any inheritance. 

The farm having come into Johnny 
Fitzpatrick’s hands, he continued to 
reside in the cottage, while the house 
was suffered to fall to decay. And 
there 1 beheld it a monument of hu- 
man frailty and fairy power. 

My rustic historian, having con- 
cluded his narrative, proposed that we 
should adjourn to the cottage ; but he 
first called to the boy within the rain, 
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and whimpering something to him, the 
latter turned op his little face : — 

44 Sure” said he, 44 Andy, she’s gone 
to Dhuhatti, with some broth for Mary 
the Whey.** 

44 Off, sir,” said the other, giving him 
a slap on the shoulder ; 44 how do you 
know but she's come back?” and off 
the little fellow scampered in a full 
gallop before us. 

44 That’s Sally’s eldest boy, your ho- 
nour,” said the peasant ; “ ana as like 
the grandfather as two beans.” 

We had not proceeded half-way to 
to the cottage when we met the boy 
returning, flushed and panting after his 
race. There was an expression of 
horror in his countenance ; and before 


he reached us he shook his hand to- 
wards my companion. 

“Och, Andy,” he said, 44 sure poor 
ould Mary's dead !” 

44 Murdher I” said Andy. 44 Well, 
God be merciful to her sow), the ould 
crathur. — We’ll not mind Sally, now, 
if you plase, sir,” be added, turning to 
me. 44 She’ll be mighty distressed, I 
know, about the ould sow! ; but if your 
honour wouldn't scorn a poor man’s 
axin’ maybe you’d come in to the forge 
on afore, us here, where Jenny 'll give 
you — the hoight o’ welcome any way.” 

1 said 1 would partake of his hospi^ 
tality with infinite pleasure, — and so I 
did. 


THE CONSTITUENCY OF 

44 The battle of the constitution 

IS TO BE FOUGHT AT THE REGISTRIES” 

— this is the great truth which we would 
desire to be impressed upon the mind 
of every Conservative in the empire. 
This should be the watchword ot our 
defence. A majority at the hustings, 
tmd our cause is secure ; and this ma- 
jority we can only gain by a vigilant 
and unceasing attention to the regis- 
tries. No truth can be more plain* 
more self-evident than this ; ana yet 
strange to say, with some few honour- 
able exceptions, no maxim of political 
action has been so completely lost 
sight of by the friends of the consti- 
tution. 

But a short time has elapsed since 
we had occasion to offer to the citizens 
of Dublin our congratulations on the 
triumph they had achieved over those 
who nad usurped the representation of 
their city. We can say with all sin- 
cerity that we feel an imperative duty 
demands of us now to appeal to them 
to exert all their energies to secure the 
continuance of that triumph. There 
is no subject more important than that 
on which we addressed them. We 
need not pause to urge the many con- 
siderations which concur in rendering 
it thus important The moral influ- 
ence which belongs to the representa- 
tion of the capital of Ireland makes it 
an object worth every exertion that 


THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 

can be used ; and the efforts of our 
opponents, while they ought to put 
our corporation inactivity to the blush, 
abundantly prove that they are not 
insensible to its value. And we 
feel that we will have done an im» 
portant service to the cause of Pro- 
testantism, if our efforts shall, in ever 
so humble a degree, contribute to call 
the attention of the Protestants of this 
city generally to the state of its regis- 
tration. 

Much, we acknowledge, has been 
already done — more, more we say em- 
phatically, remains to be done; and 
whether this will be done — whether 
the Conservative strength of Dublin 
shall be brought into full action — 
whether property, intellect and respec- 
tability shall have their fair influence 
in our city, depends altogether upon 
the citizens themselves. 

We shall first endeavour to lay be- 
fore our readers the present state of 
the constituency, and then from what 
has been done to show what may, by 
proper exertion, be done. 

Up to the period of the last election, 
very little attention had been paid to 
the registries of the city of Dublin— 
since that period, however, a committee 
has been in operation, for the express 
purpose of watching over them. To 
the exertions of that committee, the 
Protestants are indebted for the posi- 
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tion in the constituency, which we 
are now able to announce — and we 
have no hesitation in adding, that if 
that committee are properly supported 
by money and exertion at the two or 
three next registries, the representa- 
tion of Dublin will be placed for ever 
in the hands of its Protestant inhabi- 
tants. 

We do not speak at random ; we are 
able to present our readers with au- 
thentic returns, by which they will, at 
a glance, perceive what has been alrea- 
dy effected with limited means and 
inadequate support. 

The election took place in January, 
1835. At the close of the poll, the 
numbers were declared to be : 

Hamilton 2461 I O’Connell 2678 

West 2455 | Ruthven 2630 

By the decision of the Committee 
of the House of Commons 73 votes 
were struck off the poll of the Conser- 
vative candidates ; 297 off that of their 
opponents. At the close, therefore, of 
the investigation, the numbers were : 

Hamilton 2388 I O’Connell 2381 

West 2382 j Ruthven 2333 

Supposing these latter numbers to 
represent the state of parties in the 
constituency at the last election, it re- 
mains for us to ascertain what altera- 
tion has been effected since. The fol- 
lowing table will present an accurate 
account of the number of both parties 
registered in each session since : 

In the year 1835. 

Conservatives. Radicals. 
February Sessions 315 59 

May do. . . 688 544 

August do. . . 188 174 

November do. . 247 110 

1438 ticket 887 
824 63 

Majority of Conferva- ”777 """777 

tives on year’s regiftry 014 . o^4 

It sometimes occurs that persons 
already registered appear am mg the 
claimants to be placed upon the roll, 
either with a view to obviate any sup- 
jrosed informality in the original notice, 
or merely with a view of swelling the 
list. It is obvious that all such cases 
must be deducted from the apparent 
numbers on both sides. We shall now 


proceed to exhibit the results of the 
three registries of the present year. 
What the result of the first may be, 
depends, we repeat upon the citizens 
themselves. Did a proper spirit ani- 
mate the Protestants of the city, it 
would exhibit a majority ou our side, 
at least equal to the aggregate of 
all the major ces we have yet gained. 

Numbers registered in 1836. 

Connenratives. Radicals. 

Allowed on appeal 27 » . . 33 

February 241 282 — 70 re-registered 212 
May 218 223— 11 re-registered 212 

August 161 218— 36 re-registered 182 

650 ~639 

639 

Minority — 
for Conservatives 11 

The entire majority gained by the 
Conservatives since the last election, 
thus amounts to 625 ; and it is a matter 
of demonstration, that there are unre- 
gistered conservative voters, sufficient, 
at the very next registry, to swell that 
majority to three times or four times 
its present amount. 

Before, however, we pass from our 
tabular abstract, upon the perfect accu- 
racy of which our readers may rely, let 
us beg their attention to this fact, that 
the last registry is the only one at 
which the Conservatives have been 
left in an actual minority. That they 
were so left, is, we say, emphatically a 
positive and personal disgrace to every 
Conservative possessor of an unregis- 
tered qualification. 

There has not been a single one of 
these registries, the results of which we 
have stated, for which the registration 
Committee had not served upwards 
of one thousand notices for individuals 
possessing an attachment to Protestant 
principles, who yet would not give 
themselves the slight personal trouble 
which was involved in an attendance 
at the sessions ; and we are certain 
that we do not exaggerate, when we 
say that there are nearly double that 
number of Conservatives entitled to the 
franchise, whose qualifications the Com- 
mittee had no means of ascertaining. 

We have no words strong enough 
to express our sense of the cowardice 
and wickedness of those who profess 
to hold Conservative principles, and 
yet keep back at such a moment as the 
present. When a man talks to us of 
his attachment to Conservative priu- 
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ciples, the first question we ask him is, 
u Have you registered your vote Y* and 
if the answer be in the negative, our 
only doubt is, whether we should re- 
gard him as a hypocrite, a coward, or 
a fool. 

While we annouuce, with satisfac- 
tion, the cheering fact, that our regis- 
tries have outnumbered those of our 
opponents by 625, we will not, we 
ought not to disguise from our readers, 
that, in the present state of the consti- 
tuency, we cannot regard the victory 
of the Conservatives at another elec- 
tion as certain. In a constituency of 
8000, a majority of 600 is by no ine;ms 
sufficient to ensure success, especially 
when we would have to combat all 
the tremendous agencies of mob inti- 
midation,, and exclusive dealing, and 
perhaps the influence of a Radical 
government — how unscrupulously this 
latter would be exercised, the election 
of 1831 can tell. 

Let no one then buoy himself up 
with the foolish confidence, that by 
the exertions that have been already 
made, the representation of the city is 
secure. Any such confidence is both 
mischievous and hollow. A contest 
tomorrow would bring its risk. A 
little, a very little exertion, may now put 
the triumph of Conservatism beyond 
question, or perhaps dispute. 

Our object in these few’ observations 
is a practical one In the name of all 
that they hold dear,* we call on the 
Protestauts of Dublin notv to come 
forward, and aid the Registration Com- 
mittee in securing for ever the inde- 
pendence of their city. Every man 
for whom notice is served, and who 
will refuse to come forward, is a traitor 
to our cause — there is no use in dis- 
guising truth. Every man will be ap- 
plied to, and none will have the excuse 
of neglect or forgetfulness for his re- 
fusal. 

We say that if only those who are 
thus applied to come forward at the 
next registry, the Conservative ma- 
jority w ill at least equal the aggregate 
of all the registries obtained within 
the last two years. We call especially 
upon the higher classes, upon those 
who inhabit our leading squares and 
streets — for it is with these, be it 
known, that the fault lies. Of uinety- 
two houses in Merrion-square, the 
owners of about twenty have regis- 
tered their votes ; and we could go 


over most of the f daces that contain 
the abodes of the gentry of the city* 
and find the registries present about 
the same evidence of zeal and devo» 
tedaess to the cause of Protestantism. 
We certainly do not exaggerate when 
we say that there are fifteen hundred 
unregistered Protestant householders 
in Dublin. 

We are confident that we are under 
the truth when we ay, that were the 
householders of Protestaut principles 
to register their franchises, an acces- 
sion of fifteen hundred votes would be 
gained to the Conservative strength. 
There are, however, franchises of an- 
other kind, the number of votes ac- 
cruing from which it is not so easy to 
ascertain, but which might certainly 
make at least an equal addition. We 
are anxious especially to refer to a very 
numerous class — we mean those who 
are entitled to claim the freedom of 
the city, and who upon taking this out 
are qualified to vote by the provisions 
of the reform bill. 

By those provisions, not merely the 
existing rights of freemen are preser- 
ved, but also their privileges are secu- t 
red to their descendants. Every per- 
son, therefore, who is now admitted of 
right to the freedom of the city is en- 
titled to register as a voter, provided 
he reside within seven miles of the 
city. It is ok the utmost impor- 
tance THAT THIS SHOULD BE UNDER- 
STOOD and acted on. There are 
numbers of Protestants in Dublin and 
its vicinity who could establish an in- 
disputable claim to their freedom, who 
either from ignorance or inattention, 
neglect to take the necessary steps. 
It is of course impossible to ascertain 
with accuracy the number of these 
dormant franchises, but we are inclined 
to believe we do not over-estimate the 
number of persons so circumstanced, 
when we calculate them at one thou- 
sand. 

It must be remembered that the 
Radical strength is now exhausted ; 
they can do little more in future than 
keep up their present numbers. Their 
new registries will barely supply the 
loss they are constantly suffering by 
change of residence on the part of 
their voters. Our strength, ou the 
other hand, has never yet been fully 
brought into action ; and we think we 
have shown clearly the elemeuts pf aa 
overwhelming majority. 
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We have left ourselves but a short 
apace for these observations. A few 
words more of a practical nature, and 
we have done. 

In the Committee which is now at- 
tending to the business of the registra- 
tion , the Protestants of Dublin have 
an organ in every way worthy of their 
confidence and support. The charac- 
ters of its members are a sufficient 
guarantee for the correctness of its 
proceedings. When we say that the 
present representatives are members 
of that committee, we say all that is 
necessary in its recommendation. 

• If we may venture to make a sug- 
gestion to the gentlemen engaged in 
attending to the registry, we would 
strongly urge upon the Committee the 
necessity of a personal appeal to each 
individual for whom notice has been 
served, to induce his attendance at the 
registry. But all these matters we feel 
we may safely leave to their own judg- 
ment. We are much more in our pro- 
per place, when we appeal to the Pro- 
testant public to support them in ex- 
ertions which we feet confident will be 
judicious as well as zealous. 

And this appeal we do earnestly and 
confidently make. There is not a Pro- 
testant in the city, whose heart did not 


bum at the disgrace of being repre- 
sented by 0*Connell— let each Pro^ 
testant now feel that in his own indi- 
vidual exertions, it depends whether 
ever we shall be so disgraced again. 

If these pages meet the eye of any 
citizen who possesses an unregistered 
qualification, let him lose no time in 
placing himself in a position to serve 
the cause of the constitution — and this 
he can do most effectually by his vote. 
But this is not all. Let each Protes- 
tant become, in his own circle, and 
among his own acquaintance, an agent 
for Protestant registration — whenever 
he finds the owner of an unregistered 
franchise, let him use his influence to 
bring that person to the registry. Let 
this be done presently. It is no fic- 
tion for us now to say that each man 
should feel that the issue of the next 
election may depend upon his own. in- 
dividual exertions. The scale is so 
evenly balanced that the humblest 
amongst os cannot tell but he may be 
the unit that is to turn it. Let each 
Protestant but feel this truth and we 
pledge ourselves that the very next 
registry will complete, in this city, the 
extinction of the falling faction that 
once, be it remembered, were abso- 
lute, because they were unopposed. 


It may not perhaps, be unadvisable to state that the office of the Protestant 
Registration Committee of the city of Dublin is at No. 8, College Street — where 
persons are in constant attendance, who areauthorised ( to receive subscriptions for 
the purposes of the registry — and who will give every information and facility 
to persons desiring to register their franchises. 


JANE SINCLAIR ; OR, THE FAWN OF SPRINGVALE. — FART II. 
BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 

“ Author of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry." 


It is a singular fact, but one which we 
know to be true, that not only the af- 
fection of parents, but that of brothers 
and sisters, goes down with greater 
tenderness to the youngest of the 
family, all other circumstances being 
equal. This is so universally felt and 
known, that it requires no further illus- 
tration from us. At home, Jane Sin- 
clair was loved more devotedly in con- 
sequence of being the most innocent 
and beautiful of her father’s chldren ; 


in addition to this, however, she was 
cherished with that peculiar sensibility 
of attachment by which the human 
heart is always swayed towards its 
youngest and its last 

On witnessing her father’s tender- 
ness, she concealed her face in his 
bosom, and wept for some time in 
silence, and by a gentle pressure of 
her delicate arms, as they encircled 
his neck, intimated her sense of his af- 
fectionate indulgence towards her ; and 
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perhaps oould it have been understood, 
a tacit acknowledgment of her own 
unworthinese ou that occasion to re* 
cave it. 

At length, the said, after an effort 
to suppress her tears, 44 Papa, I will go 
to bed." 

u Do, my love ; and Jane, forget not 
to address the Throne of God before 
you sleep.” 

“ l did not intend to neglect it, 
papa. Mamma, come with me.” She 
then kissed her sisters and bade good 
night to William ; after which she 
withdrew, accompanied by her mother, 
whilst the eyes of those who remained 
were fixed upon her with love, and 
pride and admiration. 

** Mamma,” said she, when they 
reached the apartment, u allow me to 
sleep alone to-night.” 

“ Jane, your mind appears to be de- 
pressed, darling,” replied her mother. 
M Has any thing disturbed you, or are 
you really ill ?” 

“ I am quite well, mamma, and not 
at all depressed ; but do, allow me to 
sleep in the closet bed.” 

“ No, my dear, Agnes will sleep 
there, and you can sleep in your own 
as usual ; the poor girl will wonder 
why you leave her, Jane ; she will 
feel so lonely, too.” 

' “ But, mamma, it would gratify me 
very much, at least for Mir night. I 
never wished to sleep away from Agnes 
before ; and I am certain she will ex- 
cuse me when she knows I prefer it.” 

“ Well, my love, of course I can 
have no objection ; 1 only fear you are 
not so well as you imagine yourself. 
At all events, Jane, remember your 
father's advice to pray to God ; and 
remember this, besides, that from me 
at least, you ought to have no secrets. 
Good night, dear, and may the Lord 
take care of you !” 

She then kissed her with an emotion 
of sorrow for which she could scarcely 
account, and passed down to the room 
wherein the other members of the 
family were assembled. 

44 1 know not what is wrong with 
her,” she observed, iu reply to their 
enquiries. “ She declares she is per- 
fectly well, and that her mind is not 
at all depressed.” 

M In that I agree with her," said 
William; 44 her eye occasionally spar- 


kled with something that resembled 
joy more than depression.” 

44 She begged of me to let her sleep 
alone to-night,” continued the mother; 
44 so that you, Agnes, must lie in the 
closet bed.” 

44 She must, certainly, be unwell 
then,” replied Agnes, “or she would 
hardly leave me. Indeed I know that 
her spirits have not been so good of 
late as usual. Formerly we used to 
chat ourselves asleep, but for some 
weeks past she has been quite changed, 
and seldom spoke at all after going to 
bed. Neither did she sleep so well 
latterly as she used to do.” 

44 She is, indeed, a delicate flower,” 
observed her father, “ and a very slight 
blast, poor thing, will make her droop 
—droop perhaps into an early grave!” 

44 Do not speak so gloomily, my dear 
Henry,” said her mother. “ What is 
there in her particular case to justify 
any such apprehension ?” 

44 Her health has been always good, 
too,” observed Maria ; 44 but the fact is, 
we love her so affectionately that many 
things disturb us about her which we 
would never feel if we loved her less.” 

“ Mary,” said her father, “you have 
in a few words expressed the true state 
of our feelings with respect to the dear 
child. We shall find her, I trust, in 
good health and spirits in the morning; 
and please the Divine Will, all will 
again be well — but what's the matter 
with you. Agnes?” 

Mr. Sinclair had, a moment before, 
observed that an expression of thought, 
blended with sorrow, overshadowed the 
face of his second daughter. The girl, 
on hearing her father's enquiry, looked 
mournfully upon him, whilst the tears 
ran silently down her cheeks. 

44 1 will go to her,” said she, “ and 
stay with her if she lets me. Oh, 
papa, why talk of an early grave for 
her f How could we lose her? I 
could not — and I cannot bear even to 
think of it.” 

She instantly rose and proceeded to 
Jane's room, but in a few minutes re- 
turned, saying, “ 1 found her at pray- 
ers, papa.” 

“ God bless Ikt, God bless her ! I 
knew she would not voluntarily neglect 
so sacred a duty. As she wishes to 
be alone, it is better not to disturb her ; 
solitude and quiet will no doubt con- 
tribute to her composure, and it is pror 
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bably for this purpose that she wishes 
to be left to herself.” 

After this the family soon retired to 
bed, with the exception of Mr. Sinclair 
himself, who, contrary to his practice, 
remained for a considerable time longer 
up than usual. It appeared, indeed, 
as if the shadow of some coming ca- 
lamity had fallen upon their hearts, 
or that the affection thev entertained 
for her was so mysteriously deep as to 
produce that prophetic sympathy which 
is often known to operate in a presen- 
timent of sorrow that never fails to be 
followed by disaster. It is difficult 
to account for this singular succession 
of cause to effect, as they act upon our 
emotions, except probably by sup- 
posing that it is an unconscious deve- 
lopment of those latent faculties which 
are decreed to expand into full growth 
in a future state of existence. Be this 
a6 it may, these loving relatives expe- 
rienced upon that night a mood of 
mind such a9 they had never before 
kuown, even when the hand of death 
had taken a brother and sister from 
among them. It was not grief but ‘a 
wild kind of dread, slight it is true, but 
distinct in its character, and not dis- 
similar to that fear which falls upon 
the spirits during one of those glooms 
that precede some dark and awful con- 
vulsion of nature. Her father remained 
up, as we have said, longer than the 
rest, and in the silence which suc- 
ceeded their retirement for the night, 
his voice could be occasionally heard 
in deep and earnest supplication. It 
was evideut that he had recourse to 
prayer ; and by some of the expres- 
sions caught from time to time, they 
gathered that M his dear child,” and 
“her peace of iniud” were the object of 
the foreboding father’s devotions. 

Jane’s distress, at concealing the 
cause of her absence from prayers, 
though acute at the moment of en- 
quiry, was nevertheless more transient 
than one might suppose from the 
alarming effects it produced. Her 
mind was at the time in a state of 
tumult and excitement, 6uch as she had 
never till then experienced, and the 
novel guilt of dissimulation, by super- 
inducing her first impression of deli- 
berate crime, opposed itself so power- 
fully to the exulting sense of her new- 
born happiness, that both produced a 
shock of conflicting emotions which a 


oung mind, already so much ex* 
austed, could not resist. She felt, 
therefore, that a strange darkness 
shrouded her intellect, in which all 
distinct traces of thought, and all me- 
mory of the past were momentarily 
lost. Her frame, too, at the best but 
slender and much enfeebled by the 
preceding interview with Osborne, and 
her present embarrassment, could not 
bear up against this chaotic struggle 
between delight and pain. It was, no 
doubt, impossible for her relatives to 
comprehend all this, and hence their 
alarm. She was too pure and artlesb 
to be suspected of concealing the truth; 
and they consequently entertained not 
the slightest suspicion of that kind ; 
but still their affections were aroused, 
and what might have terminated in an 
ordinary manner, ended in that un- 
usual mood we have described. 

With a scrupulous attention to her 
father's precept, as well as from a prin- 
ciple of early and sincere piety, she 
strove on reaching her bed-roorA to 
compose her mind in prayer, and to 
beg the pardon of Heaven for her wil- 
ful suppression of the truth. This was 
a task, however, to which she was al- 
together unequal. In vain she uttered 
words expressive of her sorrow, and 
gave language to sentiments of deep 
repentance ; there was but one idea, 
but one image in her mind, viz. her 
beautiful boj, and the certainty that 
she was the object of his love. Again 
and again she attempted to pray, but 
still with the same success. It was to 
no purpose she resolved to banish 
him from her thoughts, until at least 
the solemn act of her evening worship 
should be concluded ; for ere she had 
uttered half a sentence the image 
would return, as if absolutely to mock 
her devotions. In this manner she 
continued for some time, striving to ad- 
vance w ith a sincere heart in her address 
to heaven ; again recommencing with a 
similar purpose, and as often losing her- 
self in those visions that wrapped her 
spirit in their transports. At length 
she arose, and for a moment felt a deep 
awe fall upon her. The idea that she 
could not pray, seemed to her as a 
punishment annexed by God to her 
crime of having tampered with the 
love of truth, and disregarded her fa- 
ther’s injunctions not to violate it. But 
this, also, soon passed aw ay : she lay 
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down, and at once surrendered her 
heart and thought and fancy to the 
power of that passion, which, like the 
jealous tyrant of the East, seemed on 
this occasion resolved to bear no vir- 
tue near the heart in which it sat en- 
throned. Such, however, was not its 
character, as the reader will learn when 
he proceeds ; true love being in our 
opinion rather the guardian of the 
other virtues than their foe. 

The next morning, when Jane awoke, 
the event of yesterday flashed on her 
memory with a thrill of pleasure that 
made her start up into a recumbent 
posture in the bed. Her heart bound- 
ed, her pulse beat high, and a sudden 
sensation of hysterical delight rushed 
to her throat with a transport that 
would have been painful, did she not 
pass out of a state of such panting 
ecstacy and become dissolved in tears. 
She wept, but how' far did she believe 
the cause of her emotion to be removed 
from sorrow? She wept, yet alas! alas! 
never did tears of such delight flow 
from a source that drew a young heart 
onward to greater darkness and deso- 
lation. Weep on, fair girl, in thy hap- 
piness ; for tne day will come when 
thou wilt not be able to find one tear 
in thy misery ! 

Her appearance the next morning 
exhibited to the family no symptom 
whatever of illness. On the contrary, 
she never looked better, indeed seldom 
so well. Her complexion w*as clearer 
than usual, her spirits more animated, 
and the dancing light of her eye plainly 
intimated by its sparkling that her 
young heart was. going on the way of 
its love rejoicing. Her family were 
agreeably sumrised at this, especially 
when they reflected upon their anxiety 
concerning her on the preceding night. 
To her distress on that occasion they 
made not the slightest allusion ; they 
felt it sufficient that the beloved of 
their hearts was w r ell, and that from 
the evident flow of her spirits there 
existed no rational grounds for any 
apprehension respecting her. After 
breakfast she sat sewing for some time 
with her sisters, but it was evident that 
her mind was not vet sufficiently calm 
to permit her as formerly to sustain a 
proper part in their conversation. Ever 
and anon they could observe by the 
singular light which sparkled in her 
eyes, as with a sudden rush of joy, that 


her mind was engaged on some other 
topic, and this at a moment when some 
appeal or interrogatory to herself ren- 
dered such abstracted enjoyment more 
obvious. Sensible, therefore, of her 
iucompeteucy as yet to regulate her 
imagination so as to escape notice, she 
withdrew in about an hour to her own 
room, there once more to give a loose 
to its indulgence. 

Our readers may perceive that the 
position of Jane Sinclair, in her own 
family, was not very favourable to the 
formation of a firm character. The 
regulation of a mind so imaginative, 
and of feelings so lively and suscepti- 
ble, required a hand of uncommon skill 
and delicacy. Indeed her case was 
one of unusual difficulty. In the first 
place, her meekness and extreme 
sweetness of temper rendered it almost 
impossible in a family where her own 
ualities predominated, to find any 
eviation from duty which might be 
seized upon without harshness as a 
pretext tor inculcating those precau- 
tionary principles that were calculated 
to strengthen the weak points which 
her character may have presented. 
Even those weak points, if at the time 
they could be so termed, were percep- 
tible only in ti e exercise of her vir- 
tues, so that it was a matter of some 
risk, especially in the case of one so 
young, to reprove an excess on the 
right side, lest in doing so you checked 
the influence of the virtue that accom- 
panied it. Such errors, if they can be 
called so, when occurring in the con- 
duct of those whom we love, are likely 
to call forth any thing but censure. 
It is naturally supposed, and in general 
with too much truth, that time and ex- 

K ericnce will remove the excess, and 
save the virtue not more than equal 
to the demands of life upon it. Her 
father, however, was, as tne reader may 
have found, by no means ignorant of 
those traits in the constitution of her 
mind from which danger or happiness 
might ultimately be apprehended ; 
neither did he look on them with in- 
difference. In truth, they troubled 
him much, and on more than one oc- 
casion he scrupled not fully to express 
his fears of their result. It was he, 
the reader perceives, who, on the even- 
ing of her first interview with Osborne, 
gave so gloomy a tone to the feelings 
of the family, and impressed them at 
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mil events more deeply than they other- 
wise would have felt, with a vague pre- 
sentiment of some unknown evil that 
was to befal her. She was, however, 
what is termed, the pet of the family, 
the centre to which all their affections 
turned ; and as she herself felt con- 
scious of this, there is little doubt that 
the extreme indulgence, and almost 
blameable tenderness which they ex- 
ercised towards her, did by imperceptible 
degrees disqualify her from undergoing 
with firmness those conflicts of the 
heart, to which a susceptibility of the 
finer emotions rendered her peculiarly 
liable. Indeed among the various 
errors prevalent in domestic life, there 
is scarcely one that has occasioned 
more melancholy consequences than 
that of carrying indulgence towards a 
favourite child too far ; and creating, 
under the slightest instances of self- 
denial a sensitiveness or impatience, 
arising from a previous habit of 
bein£ gratified in all the whims and 
caprices of childhood or youth. The 
fate of favourite children in life is 
almost proverbially unhappy, and we 
doubt not that if the various lunatic 
receptacles were examined, the ma- 
lady, in a majority of cases, might be 
traced to an excess of indulgence and 
want of proper discipline in early life. 
Had Mr. Sinclair insisted on knowing 
from his daughter’s lips the cause of 
her absence from prayers, and given 
a high moral proof of the affection he 
bore her, it is probable that the con- 
sciousness on her part of his being 
cognizant of her passion, would have 
kept it so far within bounds as to sub- 
mit to the control of reason instead 
of ultimately subverting it. This, how- 
ever, he unhappily omitted to do, not 
because he was at all ignorant that a 
strict sense of duty, and a due regard 
for his daughter’s welfare, demanded 
it ; but because her distress, and the 
childlike simplicity with which she 
cast herself upon his bosom, touched 
bis spirit, and drew' forth all the affec- 
tion of a parent who “loved not wisely 
but too well.” 

Let not my readers, however, con- 
demn him too harshly for this, for alas, 
he paid, in the bitterness of a father’s 
misery, a woeful and mysterious pe- 
nalty for a father’s weakness. His 
beloved one went before, and the old 
man could not remain behind her \ but 


their sorrows have passed away, and 
both now enjoy that peace, which, for 
the last few years of their lives, the 
world did not give them. 

From this time forth Jane’s ear listened 
only to the music of a happy heart, and 
her eye saw nothing but the beauty of 
that vision which shone in her pure bo- 
som like the star of evening in some 
limpid current that glides smoothly be- 
tween rustic meadows on whose green 
banks the heart is charmed into happi- 
ness by the distant hum of pastoral life. 

Love, however, will not be long 
without its object, uor can the soul be 
happy in the absence of its counter- 
part. For some time after the inter- 
view in which the passion of our young 
lovers was revealed, Jane found solitude 
to be the same solace to her love, that 
human sympathy is to affliction. The 
certainty that she was now beloved, 
caused her heart to lapse into those 
alternations of repose and enjoyment 
which above all other states of feeling 
nourish its affections. Indeed the 
change was surprising which she felt 
within her and around her. On look- 
ing back, all that portion of her life 
that had passed before her attachment 
to Osborne, seemed dark and without 
any definite purpose. She wondered 
at it as at a mystery which she could 
not solve ; it was only now she lived j 
her existence commenced, she thought, 
with her passion, and with it only site 
was satisfied it could cease. Nature 
wore in her eyes a new aspect, was 
clothed with such beauty, and breathed 
such a spirit of love and harmony, as 
she only perceived now for the first 
time. Her parents were kinder and 
better she thought than they had before 
appeared to her, and her sisters and 
brother seemed endued with warmer 
affections and brighter virtues than 
they had ever possessed. Every thing 
near her and about her partook in a 
more especial manner of this delightful 
change ; the servants were won by 
sweetness so irresistible — the dogs 
were more kindly caressed, and Ariel-~ 
her own Ariel w'as, if possible, more 
beloved. 

Oh why — why is not love so pure 
and exalted as this more characteristic 
of human attachments ? And why ‘19 
it that affection, as exhibited in general 
life, is so rarely seen unstained by the 
tint of some darker passion ? Love 
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on, fair girl— lore on in thy parity and 
innocence! The beauty that thou 
seest in nature, and the music it sends 
forth, exist only in thy own heart, and 
the light which plays around thee like 
a glory, is only the reflection of that 
image whose lustre has taken away 
the shadows from thy spirit! 

In the mean time tne heart, as we 
said, will, after the repose which must 
follow excitement, necessarily more 
towards that object in which it seeks 
ita ultimate enjoyment. A week had 
now elapsed, and Jane began to feel 
troubled by the absence of her lover. 
Her eye wished once more to feast 
upon his beauty, and her ear again to 
drink in the melody of his voice. It 
was true — it was surely true — and she 
put her long white fingers to her fore- 
nead while thinking of him — yes, yes — 
it was true that he loved her — but her 
heart called again for his presence, and 
longed tohear him once more repeat, in 
fervid accents of eloquence, the enthu- 
siasm of his passion. 

Acknowledged love, however, in pure 
and honourable minds, places the con- 
duct under that refined sense of pro- 
priety, which is not only felt to be a 
restraint upon the freedom of virtuous 
principle itself, but is observed with that 
jealous circumspection which considers 
even suspicion as a stain upon its purity. 
No matter how intense affection in a vir- 
tuous bosom may be, yet no decorum 
of life is violated by it, no outwork even 
of the minor morals surrendered, nor is 
any act or expression suffered to appear 
that might take away from the exqui- 
site feeling of what is morally essential 
to female modesty. For this reason, 
therefore, it was that our heroine, 
though anxious to meet Osborne again, 
could not bring herself to walk towards 
her accustomed haunts, lest he might 
suspect that she thus indelicately sought 
him out. He had frequently been there, 
and wondered that the never came ; 
but bow'ever deep his disappointment 
at her absence, or it might be, neglect, 
yet in conseauence of tneir last inter- 
view, he could not summon courage to 
pay a visit, as he had sometimes before 
done, to her family. 

Nearly a fortnight had now elapsed, 
when Jane, walking one day in a small 
shrubbery that skirted the little lawn 
before her father’s door, received a 
note by a messenger whom she recog- 
nized as a servant of Mr. Osborne's. 


The man, after putting it into her 
hands, added : 

* I was desired, if possible, to bring 
back an answer." 

She blushed deeply on receiving it, 
and shook so much that the tremor of 
her small white hands gave evident 
proof of the agitation which it produced 
in her bosom. She read as follows : — 

u Oh why is it that I cannot see you? 
or what has become of you? This 
absence is painful to me beyond the 
power of endurance. Alas, if you 
loved with the deep and burning devo- 
tion that I do, you would not thus 
avoid me. Do you not know, and feel, 
that our hearts have poured into each 
other the secret of our mutual passion. 
Oh surely, surely, you cannot forget 
that moment — a moment for which I 
Could willingly endure a century of 
pain. That moment has thrown a charm 
into my existence that will render my 
whole future life sweet All that I 
may suffer will be, and already is soft- 
ened in the consciousness that you love 
me. Oh let me see you — I cannot rest, 
I cannot live without you. I beseech 
you, I implore you, as you would not 
bring me down to despair and sorrow — 
as you would not wring my heart with 
the agony of disappointment — to meet 
me this evening at the same place and 
the same hour as before. 

“ Yours — yourt for ever , 
a h. o. 

* N. B. — The bearer is trustworthy, 
and already acquainted with the secret 
of our attachment, so that you need not 
hesitate to send me a reply by him— 
and let it be a written one / 

After perusing this, she paused for a 
moment, and felt so much embarrassed 
by the feet of their love being known 
to a third person, that she could not 
look upon the messenger, while ad- 
dressing him, without snamefecedness 
and confusion. 

“ Wait a little," she said at length, 
u I will return presently" — and with a 
singular conflict between ioy, shame, 
and terror, she passed with downcast 
looks out of the shrubbery, sought her 
own room, and having placed writing 
materials before her, attempted to 
write. It was not, however, till after 
some minutes that she could collect 
herself sufficiently to use them. As 
she took the pen in her hand, some- 
tiring like guilt seemed to press upon 
her heart— the blood forsook tier 
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cheeks, and her strength absolutely left 
her. 

" Is not this wrong,” she thought. u I 
have already been guilty of dissimula- 
tion, if not of direct falsehood to my 
father, and now l am about to enter 
into a correspondence without his 
knowledge.” 

The acuteness of her moral sense 
occasioned her, in fact, to feel much 
distress, and the impression of religious 
sanction early inculcated upon a mind 
naturally so gentle and innocent as 
her*s,cast by its solemn influence a deep 
gloom over the brief history of their 
loves. She laid the pen down, and 
Covering her face with both hands, 
burst into a flood of tears. 

M Why is it,” she said to herself, 
“ that a conviction as if of guilt mingles 
itself with my affection for him ; and that 
snatches of pain and melancholy dark- 
en my mind, when I join in our morn- 
ing and evening worship ? 1 fear, I 

fear, that God’s grace and protection 
have been withdrawn from me ever 
since I deceived my father. But these 
errors,” she proceeded, " are my own, 
and not Henry’s — and why should he 
suffer pain and distress because I have 
been uncandid to others V” 

Upon this slender argument she pro- 
ceeded to write the following reply, 
but still with an undercurrent of some- 
thing like remorse stealing through a 
mind that felt with incredible delicacy 
the slightest deviation from what was 
right, yet possessed not the necessary 
firmness to resist what was wrong. 

“ I know that it is indelicate, and 
very improper — yes, and sinful in me 
to write to you — and I would not do 
so, but that I cannot bear to think that 
you should suffer pain. Why should 
you be distressed, when you kn<>w 
that my affeoion for you will never 
change ? — will, alas ! I should add, 
can never change. Dear Henry, is it 
not sufficient for our happiness that 
our love is mutual ? It ought at least 
to be so ; and it would be so, provided 
we kept its character unstained by any 
deviation from moral feeling or duty 
in the sight of God. You must not 
continue to write to me, for I shall 
not, and I can not persist in a course 
of deliberate insincerity to those who 
love me with so much affection. I 
will, however, see you this day, two 
hours earlier than the time appointed 


in your note. I could not absent my- 
self from the family then, without again 
risking an indirect breach of truth, and 
this I am resolved never to do. I hope 
you will not think less of me for writ- 
ing to you, although it be very wrong 
on my part. I have already wept for 
it, and my eyes are even now' filled 
with tears ; but you surely will not be 
a harsh judge upon the conduct of 
your own 

u Jane Sinclair.” 

Having sealed this letter, she hid it 
in her bosom, and after delaying a 
short time to compose her features, 
again proceeded to the shrubbery, 
where she found the servant waiting. 
Simple as was the act of handing him 
the note, yet so inexpressibly delicate 
was the whole tenor of her mind, that 
the slightest step irreconcileable with 
her standard of female propriety, left 
behind it a distinct and painful trace 
that disturbed the equilibrium of a 
character so finely balanced. With an 
abashed face and burning brow, she 
summoned courage, however, to give 
it, and was instantly proceeding home, 
when the messenger observed that she 
had given him the wrong letter. She 
then took the right one from her bosom, 
and placing it in his hands would again 
have hurried into the house. 

“ You do not mean, I suppose, to 
send him back hi9 own note,” observed 
the man, handing her Osborne’s as he 
spoke. 

"No, no,” she replied, "give it to 
me ; I knew not — in fact it was a mis- 
take.” She then received Osborne’s 
letter, and hastily withdrew. 

The reader may have observed, that 
so long as Jane merely contemplated 
the affection that subsisted between 
Osborne and herself, as a matter un- 
connected with any relative associa- 
tion, and one on which the heart will 
dwell with delight whilenothing intrudes 
to disturb its seienity, so long was the 
contemplation one of perfect happi- 
ness. But the moment she approached 
her family, or found herself on the eve 
of taking another step in its progress, 
such was her almost morbid candour, 
and her timid shrinking from any vio- 
lation of truth, that her affection for 
this very reason became darkened, as 
she herself Jsaid, by snatches of melan- 
choly and pain. 
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It is indeed difficult to say whether 
such a tender perception of good and 
evil as characterized all her emotions, 
may not have predisposed her mind to 
the unhappy malady which eventually 
overcame it ; or whether, ou the other 
band, the latent existence of the ma- 
lady in her temperament may not have 
rendered such perceptions too delicate 
for the healthy discharge of human 
duties. 

Be this as it may, our innocent and 
beautiful girl is equally to be pitied ; 
and we trust that in either case the 
sneers of the coarse and heartless will 
be spared against a character which 
they cannot understand. At all events, 
it is we think slightly, and but slightly 
evident, that even at the present stage 
of her affection, something prophetic 
of her calamity, in a faintly percepti- 
ble degree may, to an observing mind, 
be recognized in the vivid and impul- 
sive power with which that affection 
has operated upon her. If anything 
could prove this, it is the fervency with 
which, previous to the hour of ap- 
pointment, she bent in worship before 
God, to beseech his pardon for the se- 
cret interview she was about to give 
her lover. And in any other case, 
such an impression, full of religious 
feeling as it was, would have prevented 
the subject of it from acting contrary 
to its tendency ; but here was the re- 
fined dread of error, lively even to 
acuteness, absolutely incapable of 
drawing back the mind from the trans- 
gression of moral duty which filled it 
w ith a feeling nearly akin to remorse. 

Jane that day met the family at din- 
ner, merely as a matter of course, for 
she could eat nothing. There was, 
independently of this, a timidity in her 
manner which they noticed, but could 
not understand. 

44 Why,” said her father, 44 you were 
never a great eater, Jane, but latterly 
you live, like the chameleon, on air. 
Surely your health cannot be good, 
with such a poor appetite ; — your own 
Ariel eats more.” 

44 1 feel my health to be very good, 
papa ; but-*—” she hesitated a little, at- 
tempted to speak, and paused again ; 
44 Although my health is good,” she at 
last proceeded, 44 1 am not, papa, — I 
mean my spirits are sometimes better 
than they ever were, aud sometimes 
more depressed.” 


44 They are depressed now, Jane,* 
said her mother. 

* 4 I dont know that, mamma. In- 
deed I could not describe my preseut 
state of feeling; but I think,-— indeed 
I know 1 am not so good as I ought 
to be. I am not so good, mamma, and 
maybe one day you will all have to 
forgive me more than you think.” 

Her father laid his knife and fork 
dow n, and fixing his eyes affectionately 
upon her, said : 

44 My child, there is something wrong 
with you.” 

Jane herself, who sat heside her mot 
ther, made no reply ; but putting her 
arms about her neck, she laid her 
cheek against her’s, and wept for many 
minutes. She then rose in a pa- 
roxysm of increasing sorrow, and 
throwing her arms about her father’s 
neck also, sobbed out as upon the oc- 
casion already mentioned ; — 

44 Oh, papa, pity and forgive me * 
your poor Jane, pity her and forgive 
her.” 

The old man struggled with his grief, 
for he saw that the tears of the family 
rendered it a duty upon him to be 
firm ; nay, he smiled after a manner, 
and said in a voice of forced good hu-r 
mour : 

44 You are a foolish slut, Jane, and 
play upon us, because you know we 
pet and love you too much. If you 
cannot eat your dinner go play, and 
get an appetite for tomorrow.” 

She kissed him, and as was her ha- 
bit of compliance with his slightest 
wish, left the room as he had desired 
her. 

44 Henry,” said his wife, 44 there it 
something wTong with her.” 

For a time he could not speak ; but 
after a deep silence he wiped away a 
few straggling tears, and replied ; 

44 Yes I yes! do you not see that 
there is a mystery upon my child ! — 
a mystery which weighs down my heart 
with affliction.” 

“Dear papa,” said Agnes, 44 dont 
forebode evil for her.” 

44 It’s a mere nervous affection,” said 
William. 44 She ought to take more 
exercise. Of late she has been too 
much within.” 

Maria and Agnes exchanged looks ; 
and for the first time, a suspicion of 
the probable cause flashed simultane- 
ously across their minds. They sat 
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beside each other at dinner, and Maria 
stud in a whisper : 

44 Agnes, you and I are thinking of 
the same thing.” 

44 I am thinking of Jane,” said her 
candid and affectionate sister.* 

44 My opinion is,” rejoined Maria, 
44 that she is attached to Charles Os- 
borne.” 

44 1 suspect it is so,” whispered 
Agnes. 44 Indeed from many things 
that occur to me I am now certain of 
it.” 

44 1 dont see any particular harm in 
that,” replied Maria. 

44 It may be a very unhappy attach- 
ment for Jane, though,” said Agnes. 
44 Only think, Maria, if Osborne should 
not return her affection : I know Jane, 
— she would sink under it.” 

44 Not return her affection !” replied 
her sister. 44 Where would he find an- 
other so beautiful, and every way so 
worthy of him ?*' 

44 Very true, Maria ; and I trust in 
heaven he may think so. But how, if 
he should never know or suspect her 
love for him ?” 

44 1 cannot answer that" said the 
other ; “ but we will talk more about 
it by-and-by.” 

Whilst tnis dialogue went on in a 
low tone, the other members of the 
family sat in silence and concern, each 
evidently anxious to develope the mys- 
tery of Jane's recent excitement at 
dinner. At length the old man’s eye 
fell upon his two other daughters, and 
he said : 

44 What is this, children — what is 
this whispering ail about? Perhaps 
some of you can explain the conduct 
of that poor child.” 

44 But, papa,” said Agnes, 44 you are 
not to know ail our secrets.” 

44 Am I not, indeed, Aggy ? That’s 
pretty evident from the cautious tone 
m which you and Mary speak.” 

44 Well, but Agnes is right, Henry,” 
said her mother: 44 to know the daugh- 
ters' secrets is my privilege — and yours 
to know William’s — if he has any.” 

44 Upon my word, mother, mine are 
easily carried, I assure you.” 

44 Suppose, papa,” observed Agnes, 
good-humouredly, 41 that I was to fall 
in love, now — as is not— 

44 Improbable that you may — you 
baggage,” replied her father, smiiing 
whilst he completed the sentence; 


44 Well, and would you not tell me if 

you did ?” 

44 No indeed, sir ; I should not. 
Perhaps I ought, — but I could not, 
certainly, bring myself to do it. For 
instance, would it be either modest or 
delicate in me, to go and say to your 
face, 4 Papa, I’m in love.' In that case 
the next step, I suppose, would be to 
make you the messenger between us. 
Now would you not expect as much, 

{ >apa, if I told you ?” said the arch and 
ively girl. 

44 Aggy, you are a presuming gipsy,” 
replied the old man, joining in the 
laugh which she had caused. 44 Me 
your messenger!” 

44 Yes, and a steady one you would 
make, sir. I am sure you would not, 
at all events, overstep your instruc- 
tions.” 

44 That will be one quality essentially 
necessary to any messenger of your>t, 
Agnes,” replied her father, in the same 
spirit. 

“Papa,'® said she, suddenly chang- 
ing her manner, and laying aside her 
gaiety, 44 what I said in jest of myself, 
may be seriously true of another in 
this very family. Suppose Jane*'— 
“Jane!” exclaimed the old man 
44 impossible ! She is but a girl! — a 
child !” 

44 Agnes, this is foolish of you,” said 
her sister. 44 It is possible, after all, 
that you are doing poor Jane injustice. 
Papa, Agnes only speaks from suspi* 
cion. We are not certain of anything. 
It was I mentioned it first, but merely 
from suspicion.” 

44 If Jane’s affections are engaged,” 
said her father, 44 1 tremble to think of 
the consequences should she experi- 
ence the slightest disappointment But 
it cannot be, Maria, — the girl has too 
much sense, and her principles are too 
well established.” 

44 What is it you mean, girls ?*’ in- 
quired their mother, in a tone of sur- 
prise and alarm.” 

44 Indeed, Agnes,” said Maria, re- 
provingly, 44 it is neither fair nor friend- 
ly to poor Jane, to bring out a story 
founded only on a mere surmise. 
Agnes insists, mamma, that Jane is at- 
tached to Charles Osborne.” 

44 It certainly occurred to us only a few 
moments ago, I allow.” replied Agnes ; 
but if / am mistaken in this, I will 
give up my judgment in everything 
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else. And 1 mentioned it solely to 
prevent our own distress, particularly 
papa's, with respect to the change that 
is of late so visible in her conduct 
and manner.” 

Strange to say, however, that Mr. 
Sinclair and his wife both repudiated 
the idea of her attachment to Osborne, 
and insisted that Agnes’ suspicion was 
rash and groundless. 

It was impossible, they said, that 
such an attachment could exist ; Jane 
and Osborne had seen too little of each 
other, and were both of a disposition 
too shy and diffident to rush so preci- 
pitately into a passion that is usually 
the result of far riper years than either 
of them had yet reached. 

Mr. Sinclair admitted that Jane was 
a girl full of affection, and likely to be 
extremely susceptible, yet it was ab- 
surd, he added, to suppose for a mo- 
ment, that she would suffer them to be 
engaged, or her peace of mind dis- 
turbed, by a foolish regard for a 
smoothfaced boy, and she herself not 
much beyond sixteen. 

There is scarcely to be found, in the 
whole range of human life and charac- 
ter any observation more true, and at 
the same time more difficult to be un- 
derstood, than the singular infatuation 
of parents who have survived their 
own passions, — whenever the prudence 
of their children happens to be called 
in question. 

We know not whether such a fact 
be necessary to the economy of life, 
and the free breathings of youthful li- 
berty, but this at least is clear to any 
one capable of noting down its ordi- 
nary occurrences, that no matter how 
acutely and vividly parents themselves 
may nave felt the passion of love 
when young, they appear as ignorant of 
the symptoms that mark its stages in 
the lives of their children, as if all 
memory of its existence had been ob- 
literated out of their being. Perhaps 
this may be wisely designed, and no 
doubt it is ; but, alas ! its truth is a 
melancholy comment upon the fleeting 
character of the only passion that 
charms our early life, and fills the soul 
with sensations too ethereal to be re- 
tained by a heart which grosser asso- 
ciations have brought beneath the 
standard of purity necessary for their 
existence in it 


Jane, as she bent her way to the 
place of appointment, felt like one 
gradually emerging out of darkness 
into light. The scene at dinner had 

a uickened her moral sense, which, as 
le reader already knows, was pre- 
vious to that perhaps morbidly acute. 
Every step however towards the idol 
of her young devotion, removed the 
memory of what had occurred at 
home, and collected around her heart 
all the joys and terrors that in maid- 
enly diffidence characterize the inter- 
view she was about to give her lover. 
Oh how little do we know of those 
rapid lights and shadows which shift 
and tremble across the spirits of the 
gentler sex, when approaching to hold 
this tender communion with those 
whom they love. Nothing that we 
remember resembles the busy working 
of the soul on such occasions, so 
much as those lucid streamers which flit 
in sweeps of delicate light along the 
northern sky, filling it at once with 
beauty and terror, and emitting at the 
same time a far and almost inaudible 
undertone of unbroken music. 

Trembling and fluttering like a 
newly-caught bird, Jane approached 
the place of meeting and found Os- 
borne there awaiting her. The mo- 
ment he saw the graceful young crea- 
ture approach him, he felt that he had 
never until then loved her so intensely. 
The first declaration of their attach- 
ment was made during an accidental 
interview, but there is a feeling of 
buoyant confidence that flashes up 
from the heart, when, at the first con- 
certed meeting of love we see the ob- 
ject of our affection advance towards 
us, — for that deliberate act of a faith- 
ful heart separates the beloved one, in 
imagination, to ourselves, aud gives a 
fulness to our enjoyment which melts 
us in an exulting tenderness indescri- 
bable by language. Those who have 
doubted the punctuality of some be- 
loved girl, and afterwards seen her 
come, will allow that our description 
of that rapturous moment is not over- 
drawn. 

“ My dear, dear Jane,” exclaimed Os- 
borne, taking her hand and placing 
her beside him, “ I neither knew my 
own heart nor the extent of its affec- 
tion for you until this meeting. In 
what terms shall I express — but I will 
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not Attempt it — I cannot — but my soul 
burns — it burns with love for vou t such 
as was never felt by mortal.” 

“ It is my trust aud confidence in 
your love that brings me here,” she 
replied ; “ and indeed Charles it is 
more than that — 1 know your health 
is, at the best, easily affected, and your 
spirits naturally prone to despondency; 
and I feared,” said the artless girl, “that 
— that — indeed I feared you might 
suffer pain, and that pain might bring 
on ill health again.” 

“ And I am so dear to you, Jane?** 

Jane replied by a smile and a look 
inexpressibly tender. 

“ I am, I am !” he exclaimed with 
rapture ; “ and now the world — life — 
nothing — nothing can add to the ful- 
ness of my happiness. And your note, 
my beloved — the conclusion of it — 
our own Jane Sinclair / But you must 
e more my own yet — legally and for 
ever mine ! Mine ! Shall I be able 
to bear it ! — shall I ? Jane ?” said he, 
his enthusiastic temperament kindling 
as he spoke — “ Oh what, my dearest, 
my ow n dearest, if this should not last, 
will it not consume me ? Will it not 
destroy me? this overwhelming excess 
of rapture !" 

“ But you must restrain it, Charles ; 
-surely the suspense arising from the 
doubt of our being beloved is more 
painful than the certainty that w e are so.” 

“Yes; but the exulting sense, my 
dear Jane, to me almost oppressive, — 
but I rave, I rave ; it is all delight — 
all happiness! Yes, it will prolong 
life, — for we know what wc live for.” 

“ We do, M said Jane, in a low, sweet 
voice, whilst her eye fed upon his 
beauty. “ Do I not live for you, 
Charles ?*' 

His lip w’as near her cheek as she 
spoke ; ne then gently drew her to 
him, and in a voice lower, and if pos- 
sible more melodious than her own, 
said, “Oh Jane, is there not something 
inexpressibly affectionate — some wild 
and melting charm in the word wife f" 

“ That is a feeling,” she replied, evi- 
dently softened by the tender spirit of 
his words, “ of which you are a better 
judge than I can be.” 

“ Oh say, my dearest, let me hear 
you say with your own lips, that you 
will be my wife.” 

<* 1 will,” she whispered — and as she 


spoke, be inhaled the fragrance of her 
breath. 

“ My wife !" 

“ Your wife!” 

Sweet, and long, and rapturous was 
the kiss which sealed this sacred and 
entrancing promise. The pathetic 
sentiment that pervaded their attach- 
ment kept their passion pure, and sei- 
dom have tw'o lovers so beautiful, sat 
cheek to cheek together, in an embrace 
guileless and innocent as theirs. 

Jane, however, withdrew herself from 
his arms, and for a few moments, felt 
not even conscious, so for was her heart 
removed from evil, that an embrace 
under such circumstances was ques- 
tionable, much less improper. Follow- 
ing so naturally from the tenderness of 
their dialogue, it seemed to be rather 
the necessary action arising from the 
eloquence oi their feeling, than an act 
which might incur censure or reproof. 
Her fine sense of propriety, however, 
could be scarcely said to have slum- 
bered, for, with a burning cheek aud 
a sobbing voice, she exclaimed, 

“ Charles, these secret meetings must 
cease. They have involved me in a 
course of dissimulation and falsehood 
towards my family, which 1 cannot 
bear. You say you love me, and I 
know you do, but surely you could not 
esteem, nor place full confidence in a 
girl, who, to gratify either her own af- 
fection or yours, would deceive her 
parents.” 

“ But, my dearest girl, you reason too 
severely. Surely almost all who love 
must, in the earliest stages of their af- 
fection, practise, to a certain extent, a 
harmless deception upon their friends, 
until at least tneir love is sanctioned. — 
Marriages founded upon mutual at- 
tachment, would be otherwise imprac- 
ticable.” 

“ No deception, dear Charles, can be 
harmless. I cannot forget the pre- 
cepts of truth, and virtue, and obedi- 
ence to a higher law' even than his 
own will, which my dear papa taught 
me, and I will never more violate them, 
even for you.” 

“ You are too pure, too full of truth, 
my beloved girl, for this world. So- 
cial life is carried on by so much dissi- 
mulation, hypocrisy, and falsehood, 
that vou will be actually unfit to live 
in it.” 
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44 Then lot me die in It sooner than 
b'e guilty of any one of them. No, 
dear Charles, I am not too full of truth. 
On the contrary, I cannot Understand 
why it is that my love for you has 
plnnged me into neceit. Nay more, 
Charles/* she exclaimed, fising up, 
and placing her hand oh her heart, “ I 
am wrong here — why is it, will you tell 
me, that our attachment has crossed 
and disturbed my devotibns to God. I 
cannot worship God as I would, and 
as I used to do. What if his grace 
be withdrawn from me ? Could you 
love me then ? Could you love a 
cast-a-way ? No, Charles, you love 
truth too well; to cherish affection for 
a being, reprobate perhaps, and full of 
treachery and felsenood. I hope I am 
not such, but I fear sometimes that 1 
arm.** 

Her youthful lover gazed ujSon her 
as she stood with her sparklinar eyes 
fixed upon vacancy. Never did she 
sfppear so beautiful ; her features were 
kindled into an expression w hich waS 
new to him — but an expression so full 
of high moral feeling beaming like the 
very divinity of truth from ner coun- 
tenance, yet overshadowed by aii un- 
settled gfoonf whieh gave to her whole 
appearance, the power 6f creating both 
awe and admiration in the spectator. 

The boy was deeply affected, and in 
a voice scarcely firm, said in soothing 
and endearing accents, whilst he took 
her hand in his, 

44 Jane, my best beloved, and dear- 
est— say, oh say, in what manner T can 
compose your mind, or relieve you 
from the necessity of practising the 
deceit which troubles you so much.** 
t 44 Oh,” said she, bending her eye on 
him, 44 but it is sweet to be beloved by 
those that ate dear to us. Your sym- 
pathy thrills through my whole frame 
with a soothing sensation inexpressibly 
delightful. It is sweet to me — for you, 
Charles, are my only confident. Dear, 
dear Charles, how I longed to see you, 
and to hear your voice.** 

As she made this simple but touch- 
ing adrhission of the pow'er of her love, 
she laid her head on his bosom and 
wept 44 (Charles pressed her to his 
heart, and strove to speak, but could 
not — she felt his tears raining fast upon 
her face. 

At length he said, pressing his beau- 
tiful one more to his beating bosom— 
Vol. VIII. 


u the moment, the moment that I cease 
to love you, may it, O God, be my 
last.** 

She rose, and qhietly wiping her 
eyes, said — 44 1 will go — we will meet 
no more — no more in secret. 1 * 

44 Oh, Jane,” said her lover, 44 how 
shall I make myself worthy of you ; 
but why,” he added, 44 should our love 
be a secret? Surely it will be sanc- 
tioned by our friends. You shall not 
be distressed by the necessity of insin- 
cerity, although it would be wrong to 
call the simple concealment of your 
love for me by so harsh a name.’* 

44 But my papa,” she said, * he Is so 
good to me ; they are all so affection- 
ate, they love me too much ; but my 
dear papa, I cannot stand with a stain 
on my conscience in his presence. Not 
that I fear him ; but it would be 
treacherous and ungrateful ; I would 
tell him all, but I cannot. 

44 My sweet girl, let not that distress 
yoti. Your father shall be made ac- 
' uainted with it from other lips. I will 
isclose the secret to my father, and, 
with a proud heart, tell him of our af- 
fection.” 

It never once occurred to a creature 
so utterly unacquainted with the ways 
of the world as Jane was, that Mr. 
Osborne might disapprove of their at- 
tachment, and prevent a boy so ybtfth- 
ful, from following the bent of his own 
inclinations. 

44 Dear Charles,” said she, smiling, 
44 what a load their approval will take 
off my heart. I can then have papa’s 
pardon for my pa9t duplicity towards 
him ; and my mind will be so much 
soothed and composed. We can also 
meet each other with their sanction.” 

44 My wife ! my wife ! said Osborne, 
looking on her with a rapturous gaze 
of love and admiration — and carrying 
her allusion to the consent of their fa- 
milies up to the period when he might 
legitimately give her that title — 44 My 
wife,” he exclaimed, 44 my young, my 
beautiful, my pure and unspotted wife. 
Heavens ! ana is — is the day surely to 
come W'hen I am to call you so !" 

The beautiful girl hung her head a 
moment as if abashed, then gliding 
timidly towards him, leant upon his 
shoulder, and putting her lips up to his 
ear, with a blush as much o\ delight as 
of modesty whispered — 44 My husband, 
my husbaud, w my should not these 
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words, dear Charles, be as sweet a 
charm to my heart, as those you’ve men- 
tioned are to yours. I would, but I 
cannot add — no, I will not suffer it, 
she exclaimed, on his attempting, in 
the prostration of the moment, to em- 
brace her. You must not presume 
upon the sincerity of an affectionate 
and ingenuous heart. Farewell, dear 
Charles, until we can see each other 
without a consciousness that we are 
doing wrong.” Saying which, she ex- 
tended her hand to him, and in a mo- 
ment was on her way home. 

And was the day to come when he 
could call her his ? Alas ! that day 
was never registered in the records of 
time. 

Oh ! how deeply beloved was our he- 
roine by her family, w hen her moods of 
mind and state of spirits fixed the tone 
of their domestic enjoyments and al- 
most influenced the happiness of their 
lives. O gentle and pure spirit, what 
heart cannot love thee, when those who 
knew thee best gathered their affec- 
tions so lovingly around thee, the star 
of their hearth — the idol of their inner 
shrine — the beautiful, the meek, the af- 
fectionate, and even then, in conse- 
quence of thy transcendant charms, the 
far-famed Fawn of Springvale 1 

In the early part of that even- 
ing, Jane’s spirits, equable and calm, 
hushed in a great measure the little 
domestic debate which had been held 
at dinner, concerning the state of her 
affections. The whole family partook 
of her cheerfulness, and her parents in 
particular, cast several looks of trium- 
phant sagacity at Maria and Agnes, es- 
pecially at the latter. 

“ Jane,” said her father, in the tri- 
umph of his heart, “ you are not aware 
that Agnes is in love.” 

The good-humoured tone in which 
this was spoken, added to the utterly 
unsuspicious character of the iunoceut 
being to whom the words were ad- 
dressed, rendered it impossible for Jane 
to suppose that there was any latent 
meaning in his observation that could 
be levelled at herself. In truth, there 
was not, for any satire it contained was 
directed especially to Agnes. There 
are tones of voice, the drift of which 
no effort, however forced or studied, 
can conceal, particularly from those 
who, by intimacy and observation, are 
acquainted with them, and with the 


moods of mind and shades of feeling’ 
which prompt them. Jane knew' in- 
tuitively by the tone in which her father 
spoke — and by the expression of his 
countenance, that the words were not 
meant to apply by any direct analogy 
to herself. She consequently pre- 
served her composure and replied to the 
question, with the same good humour 
in which the w'ords were uttered, 

“ Agnes in love ! Well papa, and 
surely that is not unnatural.” 

“ Thank you, Jane,” replied Agnes. 
“ Papa, that’s a rebuff worth some- 
thing; and Jane,” she proceeded, 
anxious still to vindicate her own sa- 
gacity with respect to her sister, “ sup- 
pose I should be in love, surely I tnay 
carry on an innocent intercourse with 
my lover, without consulting papa. 

“No, Agnes, you should not,” replied 
her sister, vehemently ; “ no intercourse 
— no intercourse without papa's know- 
ledge, can be innocent. There is de- 
ceit and dissimulation in it — there is 
treachery in it. It is impossible to say 
how gloomily such an intercourse may 
end. Only think, my dear Agnes,” 
she proceeded, in a low, but vehement 
and condensed voice — ‘only think, 
dear Agues, what the consequences 
might be to you if such an attachment, 
and such a clandestine mode of con- 
ducting it, should in consequence of 
your duplicity to papa, cause the Al- 
mighty God to withdraw his grace from 
you, and that you should thereby be- 
come a cast-away — a cast-aw'ay ! I 
shudder to think of it! I shudder to 
think of it.” 

“ Jane, sit beside me,” said Mr. Sin- 
clair ; “ you are rather too hard upon 
poor Agnes — but, still come, and sit 
beside me. You are my own sweet 
child — my own dutiful and candid 
girl.” 

“ I cannot, I cannot, papa; I dare not,” 
she exclaimed, and without uttering an- 
other word she arose, and rushed out of 
the room. In less than a minute, however, 
she returned again, and approaching 
him said — “ Papa, forgive me, I will 
I (rust, soon be a better girl than I am; 
bless me, arid bid me good night. 
Mamma, bless me you too, I am your 
poor Jane, and I know you all love me 
more than you ought Do not think 
that I am unhappy — do not think it. 
I have not been for some time so happy 
as I am to-night” 
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She then passed out of the room, 
and retired to her own apartment. 

When she was gone, Agnes, who sat 
beside her father, turned to him, and 
leaning her head upon his breast, burst 
into bitter tears. 

“ Papa,** she exclaimed, 44 I believe 
yoti will now admit that I have gained 
the victory. My sister's peace of mind 
or happiness is gone for ever. Un- 
less Osborne either now is, or becomes 
in time attached to her, I know not 
what the consequences may be.” 

“ It will be well for Osborne, at all 
events, if he has not practised upon her 
affections,” said William ; 44 that is, 
granting that the suspicion be just. — 
But the truth is, I don’t think Osborne 
has any thing to do with her feelings. 
It is merely some imaginary trifle that 
she has got into her foolish little head, 
poor girl. Don’t distress yourself, fa- 
ther — you know' she was always over- 
scrupulous. Even the most harmless 
fib that ever was told, is a crime in her 
eye9. I wish, for my part, she had a 
little wholesome wickedness about— 
I don’t mean that, sir, in a veru unfa- 
vourable light,” he said in reply to a 
look of severity from his father, 44 but I 
wish she had tome leaning to error 
about her. She would, in one sense 
at least, be the better for it~ 

44 We shall see,” said his father, who 
evidently spoke in deep distress of 
mind, 44 we shall consider in the course 
of the evening what ought to be done.” 

44 Better to take her gently,” ob- 
served her mother, wiping away a tear, 
44 gentleness and love will make her tell 
any thing — and that there is something 
on her mind no one can doubt.” 

44 1 won’t have her distressed, my 
dear,” replied her father. 44 It cannot 
be of much importance I think after 
all — but whatever it may be, her own 
candid mind will give it forth sponta- 
neously. I know my child, and will 
answer for her.” 

44 Why then, papa, are you so much 
distressed, if you tnink it of no import- 
ance?” asked Maria. 

44 If her finger ached, it would dis- 
tress me, child, and you know it” 

44 Why, she and Osborne have had 
no opportunity of being together, out 
of the eyes of the family,” observed 
William. 

44 That’s more than you know, Wil- 


liam,” said Agnes ; 44 she has often 
walked out. 1 * 

44 But she always did so,” replied her 
mother. 

44 She would never meet him pri- 
vately,” said her father, firmly, 44 of that 
I am certain as my life.” 

44 That, papa,” returned Agnes, 44 1 
am afraid, is precisely what she has 
done, and what now distresses her. 
And I am sure that whatever is wrong 
with her, no explanation will be had 
from herself. Tnough kind and affec- 
tionate as ever, she has been very shy 
with me and Maria of late — and indeed, 
has made a point to keep aloof from 
us. Three or four times I spoke to her 
in a tone of confidence, as if I was 
about to introduce some secret of my 
own, but she always under some pre- 
tence or other left me. I had not 
thought of Osborne at the time, nor 
could I guess what troubled her — but 
something I saw did.” Her father 
sighed deeply, and, clasping his hands, 
uttered a silent ejaculation to heaven 
on her behalf. 44 That is true,” said he, 
44 it is now the hour of evening worship ; 
let us kneel and remember her trouble^ 
the poor child, whatever it may be.” 

44 Had I not better call her down, 
papa,” said Agne9. 

44 Not this evening,” he replied, “not 
this evening— she is too much dis- 
turbed, and will probably prefer pray- 
ing alone.” 

44 The old man then knelt down, and 
after the usual form of evening worship, 
uttered a solemn and affecting appeal 
upon her behalf, to Him, who can pour 
balm upon the wounded spirit, aud say 
unto the weary and heavy laden, 44 Come 
unto me, ana I will give you rest” 
But when he went on iu words more 
particularly describing her state of 
mind, to mention, and plead for 44 their 
youngest” and “their dearest” and 
44 their best beloved,” his voice became 
tremulous, and for a moment he paused, 
but the pause was filled up by tne sob- 
bings of those who loved her, and espe- 
cially by the voice of that affectionate 
sister who loved her most— for of 
them all, Agnes only wept aloud. At 
length the prayer was concluded, and 
on rising up with wet eyes, they per- 
ceived mat the beloved object of tneir 
supplications had glided into the room, 
and joined their worship unperceivcd^ 
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M Dear Jane,” said her father, “ we 
did not know you were with us.” 

She made no immediate reply, hut, 
after a moment’s apparent struggle, 
went over, and laying her head upon 
his bosom, sobbed out — “ Papa, your 
love has overcome me. I will tell you 
all.” 

“Soul of truth and candour,” ex- 
claimed the old man, clasping her to 
his bosom, M heroic child ! I knew she 
would do it, and I said so. Go out 
now, and leave us to ourselves. Dar- 
ling, dont be distressed. If you feel 
difficulty I will not ask to hear it. Or 
perhaps you would rather mention it to 
your mamma.” 

“ No — to you papa — to you — and 
you will not be harsh upon me, I am a 
weak girl, and have done very wrong.” 

It was indeed a beautiful thing to 
see this fair and guiltless penitent leaning 
against her indulgent father’s bosom, in 
which her blushing face was hid, and 
disclosing the history of au attachment 
as pure and iunocent as ever warmed 
the heart of youth and beauty. Oh no 
wonder, thou sweetest and most artless 
of human beings, that when the heavy 
blight of reason came upon thee, and 
thoti disappearedst from his eyes, (hat 
the old man's spirit became desolate 
and his heart broken, and that he said 
after thy dissolution to every word of 
comfort uttered to him— “ It is vain, 
it is vain — I cannot stay. I hear her 
voice calling me — she calls me, my 
beautiful — my pride — my child — my 
child — she calls me, and I cannot stay.” 
Nor did he long. 

To none else did her father that 
night reveal the purport of this singu- 
lar disclosure, except to Mrs. Sinclair 
herself — but the next morning before 
breakfast, the secret had been made 
known to the rest. All trouble and 
difficulty, as to the conduct they should 
pursue, were removed in consequence, 
of Osborne’s intention to ask his father 
to sanction their attachment, and until 
the consequence of that step should be 
known, nothing further on their part 
could be attempted. On this point, 
however, they were not permitted to 
teinain long in suspense, for ere two 
o’clock that day, Mr. Osborne had, in 
the name of his son, proposed for the 
hand of our fair girl, which proposal 
we need scarcely say was instantly and 
joyfully accepted. It is true, their im- 


mediate union was not contemplated. 
6oth were much too youthful and in- 
experienced to undertake the serious 
duties of married life, but it was ar- 
ranged that Osborne, whose health, be- 
sides, was not sufficiently firm, should 
travel, see the world, and strengthen 
his constitution by the genial air of a 
warmer and more salubrious climate. 

Alas ! why is it that the sorrows of 
love are far sweeter than its joys ? We 
do not mean to say, that our young 
hero and heroine, if we may presume 
so to call them, were insensible to this 
lapse of serene delight which now 
opeued upon them. No — the happi- 
ness they enjoyed was indeed suen as 
few taste in such a world as this is. 
Their attachment was now sanctioned 
by all their mutual fiiends, and its pro- 
gress was unimpeded by any scruple 
arising from clandestine intercourse, or 
a breach of duty. But, with secrecy 
passed away those trembling snatches 
of unimaginable transport which no 
state of permitted love has ever yet 
knowm. The stolen glance, the passr 
ing whisper, the guarded pressure of 
the soft white hand timidly returned, 
and the fearful rapture of the hurried 
kiss — alas ! alas ! — and alas ! for the 
memory of Eloiza ! 

Time, passed, and the preparations 
necessary for Osborne’s journey w ere 
in fact nearly completed. One day, 
about a fortnight before his departure, 
he and Jane w ere sitting in a little ozier 
summer-house in Mr. Sinclair’s garden, 
engaged in a conversation more tender 
than usual, for each felt their love deep? 
en and their hearts sink as the hour 
of separation approached them. Jane’s 
features exhibited such a singular union 
of placid confidence and melancholy, 
as gave something Madonna-like and 
divine to her beauty. Osborne sat, 
and for a long time gazed upon her 
with a silent intensity of rapture for 
which he could find no words. At 
length he exclaimed in a reverie — 

“ I will sw’ear it — I may swear it.” 

“ Swear what, Charles ?* 

“That the moment I see a girl more 
beautiful, I will cease to write to you 
— I w ill cease to love you.” 

The blood instantly forsook her 
cheeks, and she gazed at him with won- 
der and dismay. 

“ What, dear Charles, do you 
mean ?” 
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44 Oh, my pride and my treasure !" he 
exclaimed, wildly clasping her to hip 
bosom — “ there is none so fair — none 
on earth or in heaven itself so beautiful 
— that, 1 my own ever dearest, is my 
meaning.” 

The confidence of her timid and lov- 
ing heart was instantly restored — and 
she said smiling, yet with a tear strug- 
gling through her eyelid, 44 1 believe I 
am — I think 1 am beautiful. I know 
they call me the Fawn of Springvale, 
because I am gentle.” 

44 The angels are not so gentle, nor 
so pure, nor so innocent as you are, my 
unwcdded wife.** 

44 1 am glad 1 am," she replied ; 
44 and I am glad, too, that I am beauti- 
ful — but it is all on your account, and 
for your sake, dear Charles.’* 

The fascination — the power of such 
innocence, and purity, and love, utterly 
overcame him, and he wept in transport 
upon her bosom. 

The approach of her sisters, how- 
ever, and the liveliness of Agnes, soon 
changed the character of their dialogue. 
For an hour they ran and chased each 
other, and played about, alter which 
Charles took his leave of them for the 
evening. Jane, as usual, being the last 
he parted from, whispered to him, as he 
went — 

44 Charles, promise me, that in future 
you wont repeat — the — the words you 
used in the summer-house.” 

44 What words, love ?” 

44 You remember — about — about — 
what you said you might swear — and 
that, in that case, you wouki cease to 
love me.” 

44 Why, dearest, should I promise 
you this ?” 

44 Because,” she said, in a low sweet 
whisper, 44 they disturb me when 1 think 
of them— a slight thing makes my hoar* 
sink.” 

44 You are a foolish, sweet girl — but 
I promise you, I shall never again use 
them.” 

She bestowed on him a look and smile 
that were more than a sufficient com- 
pensation for this ; and after again bid- 
ding him farewell, she tripped lightly 
into the house. 

From this onward, until the day of 
their separation, the spirits of our 
young lovers were more and more 
overcast, and the mirthful intercourse 
of confident love altogether gone. 


Their communion WM new marked by 
despondency and by tears, for the moat 
part shed during their confidential in*, 
terviews with each other. In company 
they were silent and dejected, and ever 
as their eyes met in long and loving 
glances, they could scarcely repress 
their grief. Sometimes, indeed, Jane 
on being spokeu to, after a considerable 
silence, would attempt in vain to reply, 
her Quivering voice and tearful eyos 
affording unequivocal proof of the sub- 
ject which engaged her heart. Their 
friends, of course, endeavoured to con- 
sole and sustain them on both sides ; 
and frequently succeeded in soothing 
them into a childlike resignation to 
the necessity that occasioned the 
dreary period of absence that lay be- 
fore them. These intervals of patience 
however, did not last long ; the spirits 
of our young lovers were, indeed, dis- 
quieted within them, aud the heart of 
each drooped under the severest of 
all it calamities — the pain of loss for 
that object which is dearest to its af- 
fections. 

It was arranged that, on the day 
revious to Charles’s departure, Os- 
orne’s family should dine at Mr. Sin- 
clair’s ; for they knew that the afflic- 
tion caused by their separation would 
render it necessary that Jane, on that 
occasion* should be under her own 
roof, and near the attention and aid of 
her friends. Mr. Osborne almost re- 
gretted the resolution to which he had 
come of sending bis son to travel, for 
he feared that the effect of absence 
from the fair girl to whom he was so 
deeply attached, might possibly coun- 
tervail the benefits arising from a more 
favourable climate ; but as he had 
already engaged the services of an able 
and experienced tutor, who on two op 
three previous occasions had been ovet 
tire Continent, he expected, reasonably 
enough, that novelty, hia tutor’s good 
sense, and the natural elasticity of 
youth would soon efface a sorrow in 
general so transient, aud in due time 
restore him to bis usual spirits. He 
consequently adhered to his resolution 
— the day of departure was. fixed, and 
arrangements made for the lovers tot 
separate, as we have already inti- 
mated. 

Jane Sinclair, from the period when 
Osborne’s attachment and berV was 
kuowu and sanctioned by their friends, 
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never slept a night from her beloved 
sister Agnes ; nor had any other per- 
son living, not even Osborne himself, 
such an opportunity as Agnes had of 
registering in the records of a sisterly 
heart so faithful a transcript of her 
love. 

On the night previous to their leave 
taking, Agnes was astonished at the 
coldness of her limbs, and begged her 
to allow additional covering to be put 
upon the bed. 

44 No, dear Agnes, no ; only grant 
me one favour — do not speak to me — 
leave my heart to its own sorrows — to 
its own misery — to its own despair ; 
for, Agnes, I feel a presentiment that 
1 shall never see him again.” 

She pressed her lip against Agnes' 
cheek when she had concluded, and 
Agnes almost started, for that lip 
hitherto so glowing and warm, felt hard 
and cold as marble. 

Osborne, who for some time past 
had spent almost every day at Mr. 
Sinclair's, arrived the next morning 
ere the family had concluded breakfast. 
Jane immediately left the table, for she 
had tasted nothing but a cup of tea, 
and placing herself beside him on the 
sofa, looked up mournfully into his 
face for more than a minute ; she then 
caught his hand, and placing it between 
her's, gazed upon him again, and smiled. 
The boy saw at once that the smile 
was a smile of misery, and that the 
agony of separation was likely to be 
too much for her to bear. The con- 
trast at that moment between them both 
was remarkable. She pale, cold, and 
almost abstracted from the perception 
of her immediate grief ; he glowing in 
the deep carmine of youth and ap- 
parent health — his eye as well as her's 
sparkling with a light which the mere 
beauty of early life never gives. Alas, 
poor things 1 little did they, or those 
to whom they were so very dear, im- 
agine that, as they then gazed upon 
each other, each bore in lineaments so 
beautiful the symptoms of the respec- 
tive maladies that were to lay them 
low. 

44 I wish, Jane, you would try and 
get up your spirits, love, and see and 
be entertaining to poor Charles, as this 
is the last day he is to be with you.” 

She looked quickly at her mother — 
44 The latt, mamma 'r 


44 1 mean for a while, dear, until after 
his return from the Continent.” 

She seemed relieved by this. 44 Oh 
no, not the last, Charles,” she said — 
“yet I know not how it is — I know not ; 
but sometimes, indeed, I think it is — 
and if it were, if it were — ■” 

A paleness more deadly spread over 
her face ; and with a gaze of mute and 
undying devotion she clasped her 
hands, and repeated — “if it should be 
the last — the laitT 

44 1 did not thiuk you were so foolish 
or so weak a girl, Jane,” said William, 
44 as to be so cast down, merely because 
Charles is taking a skip to the Con- 
tinent to get a mouthful of fresh air, 
and back again. Why, 1 know them 
that go to the Continent four times a- 
year to transact business — a young 
fellow, by the way, that has been pay- 
ing his addresses to a lady for the last 
six or seven years. I wish you saw 
them part, as I did — merely a hearty 
shake of the hand— 4 good by, Molly, 
take care of yourself till I see you 
again ;* and, 4 farewell, Simon, don't 
forget the shawl ;* and the whole thing’s 
over, and no more about it.” 

There was evidently something in 
these words that jarred upon a spirit of 
such natural tenderness as Jane's. 
W T hile William was repeating them, 
her features expressed a feeling as if of 
much inward pain ; and when he had 
concluded, she rose up, and seizing 
both his hands, said, in a tone of meek 
and earuest supplication : 

44 Oh ! William dear, do not, do not 
— it is not consolation — it is distress.” 

44 Dear Jane,” said the good-natured 
brother, at once feeling his error, 44 par- 
don me, I was wrong ; there is no re- 
semblance in the cases — 1 only wanted 
to raise your spirits.” 

44 True, William, true ; I ought to 
thank you, and I do thank you.” 

Whilst this little incident took place, 
Mr. Sinclair came over and sat beside 
Charles. 

44 You see, my dear Charles," said he, 
“what a heavy task your separation 
from that poor girl is likely to prove. 
Let me beg that you will be as firm as 
possible, and sustain her by a cheerful 
play of spirits, if you can command 
them. Do violence to your own heart 
for this one day for her sake.” 
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* I will be firm, sir," said Osborne, 

M if I can ; but if I fail — if I— look at 
her,*' he proceeded, in a choking voice, 
“ look at her, and then ask yourself 
why I — I should be firm ?*’ 

Whilst he spoke, Jane came over, 
and seating herself between her father 
and him, said : 

M Papa, you will stay with me and 
Charles this day, and support us. You 
know, papa, that 1 am but a weak, 
weak girl ; but when I do a wrong 
thing, 1 feel very penitent — 1 cannot 
rest.” 

“You never did wrong, darling," 
said Osborne, pressing his lips to her 
cheek, “ you never did wrong.” 

“ Papa, says I did not do much 
wrong ; yet at one time I did not think 
so myself ; but there is a thing presses 
upon me still. Papa,” she added, turn- 
ing abruptly to him, “are there not 
such things in this life as judgments 
from heaven ?” 

“ Yes, my dear, upon the wicked 
who, by deep crimes, provoke the jus- 
tice of the Almighty ; but the ways of 
God are so mysterious, and the inno- 
cent so often suffer whilst the guilty 
escape, that we never almost hazard 
an opinion upon individual cases.” 

u But there are cast-aways ?” 

“ Yes, darling ; but here is Charles 
anxious to take you out to walk. With 
such a prospect of happiness and affec- 
tion before you both, you ought surely 
to be in the best of spirits.” 

“ Well, I can see why you evade 
my question,” she replied ; but she 
addea abruptly, “ bless us, papa, bless 
us. She knelt dow-n, and pulled 
Charles gently upon his knees also, 
and joining both hands together, bent 
her head as if to receive the benedic- 
tion. 

Oh, mournful and heart-breaking 
was her loveliness, as she knelt down 
before the streaming eyes of her family 
— a Magdeline in beauty, without her 
guilt. 

The old man, deeply moved by the 
distress of the interesting pair then bent 
before him, uttered a short prayer suit- 
able to the occasion, after which he 
blessed them both, and again recom- 
mended them to the care of heaven, in 
terms of touching and beautiful sim- 
plicity. His daughter seemed relieved 
oy this, for, after rising, she went to 
her mother and said : 


“ We are going to walk, mamma. I 
must endeavour to keep my spirits up 
this day, for poor Charles's sake.” 

“ Yes, love, do,” said her mother, 
that's a good girl. Let me see how 
cheerful and sprightly you'll be ; and 
think, dear, of the happy days that are 
before you and Charles yet, when 
you’ll live in love and affection, sur- 
rounded and cherished by both your 
families.” 

“ Yes, yes ,” said she, “ I often think 
of that — I’ll try mamma — 1*11 try.” 

Saying which, she took Charles’s 
arm, and the young persons all went 
out to together. 

Jane’s place, that evening, was by Os- 
borne’s side, as it had been with some- 
thing like a faint clinging of terror dur- 
ing the whole day. She spoke little, 
and might be said rather to respond to 
all he uttered, than to sustain a part in 
the dialogue. Her distress was as- 
suredly deep, but they knew not then, 
nor by any means suspected how fear- 
ful was its character in the remote 
and hidden depths of her soul. She 
sat with Osborne’s right hand between 
her’s, and scarcely for a moment ever 
took her sparkling eyes off his counte- 
nance. Many times was she observed 
to mutter to herself and her lips fre- 
quently moved as if she had been 
speaking, but no words were uttered, 
nor any sense of her distress expressed. 
Once, only, in the course of the even- 
ing, were they startled into a hush of 
terror and dismay, by a single short 
laugh, uttered so loud and wildly, 
that a pause followed it, and, as if with 
one consentaneous movement, they 
all assembled about her. Their ap- 

earance, however, seemed to bring 

er to herself, for with her left hand 
she wafted them away, saying, “ Leave 
us — leave us — this is a day of sorrow 
to us — the day will end, but when, 
when, alas, will the sorrow ? Papa, 
some of us will need your prayers now 
— the sunshine of Jane’s life is over — 
I am the Fawn of Springvale no more 
— my time with the holy and affec- 
tionate flock of whom I was and am 
an unworthy one, will be short — I 
may be with you a day, as it were, 
the next is come and Jane is goue for 
ever.” 

“ Father,” said Osborne, “ I shall 
not go and as be spoke he pressed 
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ber tp hi# bosom — ^ I Will defer leave 

to*.” 

The boy’s tears fell tapidly upori 
her pale cheeks, and on feefling them she 
looked tip and smiled. 

The sobbings of the family were 
lotid, arid bitter were the tears which 
the tender position of the young and 
beautiful pair wrong from the eyes 
that looked upon them. 

“ Your health, my boy,” said his fa- 
ther, “ my beautifnl and only boy, ren- 
ders it necessary that you should go. 
It is but foi* a time, Jane dear, my 
daughter, my boy’s beloved, it is only 
for a time — let him leave you for a lit- 
tle, and he will return confirmed in 
health and knowledge, and worthy my 
dear, dear girl, to be your’s for ever.” 

44 My daughter,” said Mr. Sinclair, 
" was once good and obedient, and she 
will now* do whatever is her own papa’s 
wish.” 

44 Name it papa, name if,” said she, 
still smiling. 

44 Suffer Charles to go, my darling-^- 
tfnd do not— oh ! do not take his de- 
parture so much to heart.” 

"Charles, you must go,” said she. 
** It is the wish of your own father 
and of mine — but above all, it is the 
wish of your own — you cannot, you 
must not gainsay him. What love 
can prosper whicn is founded on dis- 
obedience or deceit? You know the 
words you once loved so well to re- 
peat — I will repeat them now — you 
must, you will not surely Tefuse the 
request of your own Jane Sinclair. 

The boy seemed for some time ir-' 
resolute, but at length he clasped her 
in his arms, and, again, said, in a vehe- 
ment burst of tenderness : 

44 No, father, my heart is resolved, I 
will never leave her. — It will kill me, 
it will lay me in an early grave, and 
you will have no son to look upon.” 

44 But you will see the heroic exart* 
pie that Jane will set you,” said Mr. 
Sinclair , 44 she will shame you into firm- 
ness, for she will now take leave of 
ou at once ; and see then if you love 
er as you say you do, whetnet von 
will not respect her so far as to follow 


her example. — Jarie* bid Chrirlefs fare- 
well.” 

This was, perhaps, pressing her 
strength too far ; at all events, the in- 
junction came so unexpectedly, that tC 
pause followed it, and they waited 
with painful expectation to see what 
she would do. For upwards of a mi- 
nute She sat silent, and her lips moved 
as if she were communing with herself. 
At length she rose up, and stooping 
down kissed her lover’s cheek, then, 
taking his hand as before between 
her’?, she said in a voice astonish- 
ingly Calm : 

44 Charles, farewell — Temcmber that I 
am your Jane Sinclair.” 44 A las !” she 
added, u I am weak and feeble — help 
me out of the room.” 

Both her parents assisted her to leave 
it, but, on reaching the door, she drew 
back involuntarily, on hearing Os- 
borne’s struggles to detain her. 

44 Papa,” she said, with a look inex- 
pressibly wo-begone and suppliant — 
44 Mamma !” 

"Sweet child, what is it?” said 
both. 

44 Let me take one last look of him' 
-*-it will be the last — but not-^-I — I 
trust, the last act of my duty to ton 
both.” 

She turned round and gazed upon 
him for some time — her features, as She 
looked, dilated into an expression of 
delight. 

44 Is he not,” said she, in a lowplricnf 
whisper, while her smiling eye still 
rested upon him — 44 is he not beauti- 
ful ? Oh ! yes, he is beautiful — he is 1 
beautiful.” 

" He is, darling — he is,” said both- 
come away now r — come away — be only 
a good firm girl and all will soon be well. 

" Very, very beautiful,” said she, 
in a low contented voice, as with- 
out any further wish to remain, she ac- 
companied her parents to another room. 

Such was their leave-taking— thus 
did they separate. Did they ever 
riieet ? 

Our story shall close next month, 
and then the reader will know. 
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PROSPECTUS 

OP THE 

ORDNANCE SURVEY OF IRELAND. 


HODGES AND SMITH, 

DUBLIN. 


The great interest which Ireland has of late excited in the 
deliberations of parliament, the various rail-roads and canals 
proposed, and the companies and projects formed for the invest- 
ment of capital in local improvements of every description, have 
induced us to lay before the public a Prospectus of the above 
important and national work. 

THE MAPS OF THE FOLLOWING COUNTIES 


ABE ALREADY IN OUR HANDS I— 


Londonderry in 49 sheets. 

Fermanagh in 48 sheets. 

Antrim 

in 68 „ 

Armagh in 32 „ 

Down 

in 57 „ 

Monaghan in 34 „ 

Tyrone 

in 68 „ 

Louth in 25 „ 


EACH WITH A GENERAL INDEX AND TABLE. 

The remaining counties will follow in rapid succession. 

In this, as in all Surveys embracing so large an extent of 
country, a triangulation was the first and leading operation ; for, 
without it, minute errors, inseparable from the ordinary modes of 
surveying, and distortion consequent on the sphericity of the 
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earth, would have accumulated, so as to have destroyed the unity 
and connexion of the work ; but triangulation, founded on obser- 
vations made with the best instruments, by applying geodetic 
science to the determination of the sides of mutually connected 
triangles, forms a network over the whole country, and limits 
the possibility of error within the triangular spaces into which it 
has divided the surface. From the triangulation, combined with 
astronomical observations, the latitudes and longitudes of all im- 
portant headlands, light-houses, &c., are determined ; it is also the 
means by which this Survey will be compared with other great 
national surveys, — and, combined with them, it will be eminently 
useful in furnishing new data for the investigation of the figure 
of the earth, and other scientific problems. It is, therefore, 
satisfactory to know, that every precaution has been taken to 
place the triangulation, on which the Survey is founded, on a 
footing worthy of a national undertaking. 

The Base Line, or initial side of the Triangulation, has been 
measured with unexampled precision, with compensation bars 
devised expressly for the purpose ; and the angles have been ob- 
served with the celebrated theodolite of Ramsden. One side of 
a triangle between Precelly in Pembrokeshire, and Kippure near 
Dublin, is in length nearly 108 miles; and within Ireland itself 
the triangle Culcagh, Keeper, Kippure, deserves, among others, 
especial notice, its sides being respectively 101, 93, and 86 miles. 

The General Survey having been thus placed on a sure foun- 
dation, and the connexion of its separate parts secured, it was 
necessary so to arrange its more detailed operations as to meet 
the wishes of the legislature, by exhibiting the boundaries, and 
furnishing a correct acreage of all divisions and subdivisions of 
land recognised by law, namely, Counties, Baronies, Parishes, 
and Townlands ; and to this end it was not enough to ensure an 
ordinary degree of accuracy, for its results in this branch would 
be tested by comparison, not with ordinary surveys, but with the 
plans of estates drawn on a large scale, for the express purpose 
of obtaining their areas. 

The Areas depend principally on triangles brought down 
in gradually decreasing systems from the principal triangulation, 
until they are blended with those determined by chain measure- 
ment ; and, by adopting a system of registry in which the sides of 
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the triangles are entered, and properly disposed for calculation, 
the resulting area possesses an accuracy only limited by that of 
the actual measuremept of the ground, being at once independent 
of the scale on which the present maps have been drawn, and 
adequate to bear comparison with areas obtained by measuring 
those drawn on a scale indefinitely larger. 

The Altitudes are another, and in a great measure a peculiar 
characteristic of the present Survey, which, from their practical 
importance, deserve especial notice ; they are here not confined 
to a few principal points, but, diverging in lines of levels from 
the summits of the mountains, ramify to every part of the 
country, and provide at each step a convenient and accurate 
standard of height, by which the advantages and disadvantages 
of projected lines of roads or canals, of drainage and irrigation, 
may be estimated. 

Additional detail was necessary for the equitable arrangement 
of the county assessments, in order that a valuation of the qualities 
of land might be founded on the maps; and, to facilitate this 
operation, an actual survey of bog and mountain, and every object 
sufficiently prominent to assist the valuators in determining the 
proportionate quantities of each description of land, has been 
added. 

The Maps, therefore, now exhibit every thing which can be 
thought useful to the proprietor or to the farmer, namely — the 
distinction between bog and cultivated land, the boundaries of 
counties, baronies, parishes, and townlands, the roads and lanes, 
the rivers and streams, the seats of gentlemen, and houses of 
every description, churches, chapels, mills, limekilns, quarries, 
and in short every object on which the eye could rest, were it 
seeking to distinguish or identify any particular locality. As 
works of art, it is scarcely necessary to speak of them, since 
they are now open to examination and scrutiny, and will, it 
is hoped, prove equal to the expectations formed of them ; but 
it is right to state, that by a minute system of projection all those 
variations from the original, so common in engravings, have been 
effectually avoided ; the triangulation has enabled so large a num- 
ber of trigonometrical points to be constructed on the copper, 
that only small portions depend on the manuscript plans; the 
expansion and contraction of paper is thus remedied and the 
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copper is not, as it has usually been, a mere art of multiplying 
copies, but an integral part of the constructive process, — rendering 
the engravings, as a whole, more correct than the separate plans 
from which they are compiled. 

In the preceding sketch we have endeavoured to give a 
brief, though comprehensive view of the various operations of the 
Survey; to trace the connexion between its scientific ground- 
work and more practical details $ and to render apparent the 
labour necessarily gone through, before the maps could be 
brought in their finished state before the public. 

We close these remarks by drawing attention to the fact, 
that some of the anticipated advantages of the Survey have been 
already obtained, for numerous disputes on boundaries have been 
amicably settled; the valuation has been already brought into 
effect in the early counties, by which the unequal applotment of 
the local taxations will be remedied, — and, as an inevitable result, 
finally reduced in amount, as well as expended to more general 
advantage and satisfaction. Conjointly with these territorial 
operations, the Admiralty Survey of the coasts, harbours, and 
shoals, founded on the Ordnance Survey, has extended around 
one-third of the island, and is executed with care and skill, to 
meet the increasing wants of the commercial world. 

Is it then too much to hope, that the more this great national 
work shall become known to the public, the more its bearing on 
the improvements of the country will become apparent? while the 
convenient mode of its publication, by which the smallest farmer 
or proprietor is enabled to obtain the precise portion in which 
he is interested, will recommend it to all who seek for informa- 
tion, or are desirous to extend improvement. 

THE MEMOIRS 

which accompany the maps contain the various information col- 
lected by the numerous persons employed on tills extensive work, 
which from its nature cannot be exhibited on the maps themselves ; 
such as the natural history of the district, with the productive 
industry of the people in manufactures and agriculture, together 
with the history and antiquities, and the moral and social state of 
the community. 
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The combination of a perfect map with a perfect memoir 
should constitute the statistics of a country ; such a combination 
has been attempted in the Survey of Ireland,— and though it is 
not to be assumed that perfection has been attained, no pains 
have been spared to fulfil the enlightened intentions of the 
legislature. Geography is a noble and practical science only 
when associated with the history, the commerce, and a knowledge 
of the productions of a country ; and the topographical delineation 
of a county wouldjbe comparatively useless without the information 
which may lead to, and suggest, the proper development of its 
resources. 

The First Part of the memoir describes the Natural State and 
circumstances of a district. We see the glacier on the northern, 
and the vineyard on the southern face of the Alps, at nearly 
equal elevations* The position of mountain chains is, therefore, 
of importance. The supply of water may be noxious, or beneficial, 
in its natural state $ as it flows in fertilizing streams, or is lost in 
alternate inundations and drought. From the combined in- 
fluence of these circumstances with atmospheric phenomena, we 
arrive at the principal modifications of climate. In looking to 
the geological structure of particular localities, we find certain 
plants flourish on particular strata ; on different rocks adjacent to 
each other different plants prevail, and peculiar fertility is often 
found at their junction : this has been attributed by geologists to 
the mixture of their detritus, and the soil and subsoil thus produc- 
ed. To notice such occurrences leads at once to the basis of 
agricultural chemistry, and involves the subject of natural history 
generally; for on these and similar circumstances will mainly 
depend the quadrupeds, birds, and even fish, which prevail in a 
district — in the wilder regions, predaceous, — and in the cultivated, 
more domestic and familiar. The estuary of the ocean, the larger 
lake, the sequestered mountain pool, and the tranquil stream, has 
each its peculiar tribe of animated nature. 

The Second Part describes the Artificial State in which the 
works of man are or have been conspicuous ; viz. the towns, the 
roads, and buildings, in their present condition and prospects, with 
those they have successively replaced : and in tracing this succession 
we have a certain guide to the states of society, at the various 
epochs of which such works of art were, or still remain, the monu- 
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ments. The historian, the antiquary, and the philosopher, will 
trace the relics of military tenure, of feudal grandeur, and monastic 
seclusion, amid the hamlets, villages, and rising towns, which mark 
the present state of civilization. The solitary tumulus, the stone 
circle, the massive cashel, and the earthen rath, preserve all that re- 
mains of Pagan times, — a record of the insecurity which rendered 
every home a fortress, and of the longing for immortality which 
reared tombs, whose remains survive the names and memory of 
their occupants. 

The Third Part, devoted to the General State, commences, in 
continuation of the subject of the Second, with the earliest notices 
of the septs or tribes located in the district, and the progress of 
society from those early periods to the present social state, as 
shewn in Education, Benevolence, Justice, and the general rela- 
tions of the community. The occupations of the people, and 
the results of their productive industry, are the necessary conse- 
quence of the favourable or unfavourable combination of all the 
preceding subjects, and their consideration closes the Memoir, — 
exhibiting in a tabular form the agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, and the necessary connexion between them as branches 
of human industry, which can never be so successfully applied as 
when in conjunction, and when each supports and assists, instead 
of rivalling and opposing, the other. 

The possession of an elaborate map and comprehensive memoir 
will afford material to gratify every class of the community. The en- 
lightened resident will see with commendable pride the resources, 
the beauties, and the peculiarities of his native district, made known 
to strangers; and he may himself obtain additional information 
from the study. He will perceive the advantages or disadvan- 
tages he derives from nature as compared with other districts, 
and acquire a knowledge of the causes which have been in ope- 
ration to propel or retard its advancement, His energy will then 
be directed to the improvements most likely to be useful, and 
he will be deterred from undertaking speculations of a questionable 
nature, or when the chances of success are not sufficient to 
warrant the outlay. A knowledge of the natural plants which 
prevail where soils have happened to combine, will lead him 
to emulate the chemistry of nature in the use and selection 
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of his manures ; the natural zoology will indicate the breeds 
of cattle most fitted for his locality; or irrigation and drain- 
age may render his waste lands available for tillage or for 
pasture ; while, by the comparison of the quantity of seed and 
produce under the varying circumstances exhibited in the tables 
of the memoir, or the succession of crops which has proved most 
beneficial, he may guide his tenants to improved systems and 
modes of agriculture. 

The manufacturer will perceive his art to be a link in the 
great chain of productive industry, and involved in the success or 
depression of every other branch. The power he applies in the 
form of steam to his gigantic mill, is a continuation of the power 
applied in a simple form to the cottage loom, and that power is a 
process supplementary to the beetling and growth of flax, in 
which the use of the commonest implement of husbandry or 
labour was still an application of power. 

The capitalist will perceive where his capital can be applied to 
most advantage : if a manor, an estate, or a single townland attract 
his attention in the advertising columns of a newspaper, he can 
turn to the survey of the parish, and by the Map perceive its lo- 
cality, its altitudes, its facilities for drainage and improvement; while 
the Memoir will give him its geological structure, its natural advan- 
tages of aspect and climate, the present state of its cultivation, 
the crops it now produces, and those it is susceptible of producing ; 
or the capitalist on the larger scale of a chartered company for 
rail-road or canal, may judge of the advantages likely to result 
from the proposed investment, and the facilities or obstructions 
which his projects will meet with. 

The valuable but unbbtrusive pursuits of the man of letters, 
at home or abroad, will find material for reflection in the historic 
sections. The mutual resemblance between the monuments of 
different countries will lead him to researches on the origin and 
eras of early settlements ; and the affinities of language will throw 
light on subjects before obscure. The valuable MSS. preserved 
through many ages in Ireland, and now generally deposited in 
public or private libraries, have been resorted to in preparing this 
part of the work ; and it may be noticed incidentally, that a fount 
of Irish type, from the purest examples, has been provided by 
the Printer exclusively for these memoirs. It has often been 
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remarked that this is a subject in which the Irish peasantry 
take peculiar interest; it is one in which their feelings can be 
indulged, without the dangerous excitement to which they are 
too prone : and if, in the same pages which present to them their 
ancient local history free from the distortions of prejudice, and 
describe to them the ancient monuments and traditions of their 
districts, they find useful practical information on the every- 
day interests of their lives, their farms, their crops, and their 
cattle, may it not be hoped their natural intelligence will be 
directed to the particular channel they may find pointed out by 
circumstances, as that most likely to be profitable or useful ? 

The object of the Government is diffusion of knowledge for 
the benefit of all classes, which, by promoting the individual inte- 
rests of the proprietors and tenantry, will afford employment for the 
poor, and conduce to the general prosperity of the country 5 indeed 
so great a mass of simple truth can scarcely be thrown before the 
public without producing results beneficial to all. With this view 
the Governmeut undertook the Survey, which, from the expense 
of such works, cannot be accomplished by individuals ; with the 
same view its results are published ; and they are offered to the 
public at a price but little beyond the cost of printing and paper. 

The Maps are on a scale of 6 inches to the statute mile, a 
sheet containing about 24 square miles; the full sheets are sold 
at 5 s. each, and others with less engraving at 2s. 6d. only. When 
mounted in atlases they form handsome folio volumes ; or they 
may be fitted in cases for the book-shelf. 

The Memoirs are to be brought out in numbers, of which each 
will contain about 80 quarto pages, with plates and illustrations, 
and be sold for 3s. The first numbers of the County of London- 
derry will be for sale in December ; they comprise the city and 
its north-western liberties, and the succeeding numbers the several 
baronies divided into parishes. 

The Publishers request th^it persons desirous of procuring 
copies of the Maps, Memoirs, or other scientific works of the 
Survey, will forward orders to them, or to their respective book- 
sellers. 

21, COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBLIN. 

If# October , 1836, 
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NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION I 

BY BLACKIE & 80N, QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW; 1 

SSUtlt COLLEGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 

AND WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON. 

/ft Volt . uniform with the admired edition* of Scott, Byron, Crabbe, Burnt, Ere. 

TALES AND SKETCHES, 

BY 

Qfit (Sttmfc gftrp&rrtr. 

INCLUDING 

fHE B&OWtflt OF BODSBECK, WINTER EVENING TALES, SHEPHERD’S CALENDAR, 

&c. 

AND SEVERAL PIECES NOT BEFORE PRINTED. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS, 

CHIEFLY PROM RIAL SCENES. 

BY D. O. HILL, Esq., S. A. 


For some time before the late lamented death of The Ettrick Shepherd, h6 
was engaged in arranging and preparing for the press a selection of his best 
prose Tales and Sketches, to he* published in a series of volumes, similar in 
size and elegance to those republications of modern poets and novelists, which 
have. Within these few years, been so universally approved of and patronized. 
This work he fortunately left in a state of such forwaidness, that, although the 
publication of it is posthumous, it may be considered as possessing* almost all 
the value of having received the final corrections of his pen. In selecting th£ 
pieces, and preparing them for the press, he not only consulted his own judg- 
ment, but took the advice of several of his literary friends ; and the result of this 
care, it is hoped, will be found in the present publication displaying all the 
characteristic beauties of the writer, with fewer of those blemishes of thought 
or expression which were sometimes supposed to accompany the operations of 
his vigorous fhney. To add to the value of this work, he wrote many original 
Tales and Sketches expressly for it ; so that it comes recommended to the 
public as embracing not only a select collection, from various sources, of thO 
best prose Tales and Sketches of the Ettrick Shepherd, but as containing also 
a variety of pieces, hitherto unpublished ; the latest, indeed, which e m a n ated 
from the pen of the author. 

Into the merits of the writings of this self-educated and most original genius, 
it would be impossible to enter in a limited advertisement. They have been 
already universally acknowledged, and have excited the admiration of all 
classes — the peer and the peasant, the learned and the unlearned ; and of the 
thousands who have sympathised in the fortunes of the author, it will be no 
slight recommendation to the present work to know, that, by extending their 
patronage towards it, they contribute towards securing the comforts of his 
bereaved family. 

The " Tales and Sketches of the Ettrick Shepherd" will be published 
in volumes, price 5s. each, and will be completed in about six volumes* Each 
volume will be accompanied by a frontispiece and vignette, illustrative of scenes 
described by the author, or connected with the author's life, from original draw- 
ings by D. 0. Hill, Esq., S. A. — Volume I. will be Published in November. 
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THE 

POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

om v 

* CGNVBUSSATieNS UDSD<e®N ; 

Being a General Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, Biography, History, and 
Politics, reprinted from the American edition of the “ Conversations Lexicon.” With 
corrections and additions, so as to render it suitable to this country, and bring it down to the 
present time. To which will be added, 

2Di00ertatioit0 on ttje progress of detente, Eiteraturc, anti tfje Jfinc art*, 

BY THOMAS THOMSON M.D. F.R.S. Ac. 

R«floa Profeeaor o f Chemistry in the University of Glasgow ; 

8 1 R DANIEL K. SANDFORD, D. C.L. 

Professor of Greek in the University of Oleatow *, 

AND ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, Esq. 

Author of ** Lives of British Pointers," fee. 

/» Parti at 2s. 6d. t ami Half Volt, at 11e. / illustrated by numerous Plates and Diagrams. 

The ‘ Conversations Lexicon * was originally published in Germany about fifteen years ago, under the 
superintendence of several distinguished German literati: ahd such has been its popularity, that— 
although a work consisting of twelve large volumes— it. has already gone through seven editions in 
that country. It has also been translated into the Danish, Swedish. Dutch, Italian, and FYeoch 
languages, and is altogether the most popular Work, of an extensive nature, upon the Continent. 

Nearly two Hundred of the most eminent German writers contributed to the original Work ; and 
the American edition, upon which the present is formed, has been improved by a variety of original 
articles from eminent American writers, so that this edition will combine the excellencies both or the 
original and translated copies. To render it still more worthy of public favour, and especially to suit it 
to the wants and interests of this country, it is carefully revised, and such additions made to it as are 
considered necessary for the English reader. The whole will be completed in about 48 Parts, at 2s. 6d. 
each, or half volumes at 11s. The first 8 half volumes contain upwards of 900G illustrative figures. 

The present edition has already received the hitbest eorameodatloos from many of the leading journals of the country. 
The publishers may in particular refer to the Atkenerum, Metropolitan Mag* TaiTt Mag., Cket terfi M Qmeette, Leeds Mer- 
cury, SoaUiah Guardian, Edinburgh Evening Poet, Greenock IntetMgencer, Greenack Adm e rtiaer , York Herald, and Aber- 
deen Journal. 


CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL IMPERIAL 8vo EDITION OF 

STACKHOUSE’S HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 

A History of the Bible, from the Beginning of the world to the Establishment of Christianity ; with 
Answers to Infidel Objections, Dissertations on Remarkable Passages and important Doctrines, and a 
Connexion of Profane with sacred History ; also, numerous Notes, explaining difficult texts, rectifying 
mis-franslations, and reconciling seeming contradictions. By the Rev. Thomas Stackhouse, M.A.. 
late Vicar of Beenham, Berkshire. With an Introduction, additional Notes and Dissertations, and a 
complete Index. By Daniel Dewar, D.D., Principal of Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. 
Illustrated with maps Plans, Ac. In about 13 Parts, 2s. each. When complete, it will form one hand- 
some voL Imp. 8vo. 


SPLENDID AND CHEAP IMPERIAL 8ro EDITION OF 

DWIGHT’S THEOLOGY, 

Or Complete Body of Divinity : in a series of Sermons on the Existence, Attributes, Decrees, and Pro- 
vidence of God : with a comparative view, of Atheism and Christianity ; the character of Jesus Christ 
tile Mediator; a System of Duties, consisting of a large and luminous Exposition of the Ten Command* 
moots. To which is prefixed, an Essay on the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, by Daniel Dewar, 
D.D., Principal of Marischal College and University, Aberdeen. In 10 Parts, 2s. each, 1 voi. Imp. 8vo. 


DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO THE KING, 

LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS AND DISTINGUISHED SCOTSMEN, 

Forming a Complete Scottish Biographical Dictionary. By Robert Chambers, Author of “ The Picture 
of Scotland," Editor of “ Chambers' Journal," Ac., in 24 Parts, 2s. each ; embellished with 24 Portraits, 
4 vols. 8 vo. ^ 


* Such a national work wa» a groat desideratum, and wo bail Its completion in a manner alike worthy of the design, of 
the country, and the author.'’ Literary Gmeette . — *• The * Scottish Biographical Dictionary ’ fa a work of great merit. 

— " 1* *• * standard work, and honourable to every library in wbieb it may find a place.” Metropolitan Mag . — 
*' Th# ” ? '• • PM* that can be pronounced unworthy of an undertaking, which will form a standard work In the Litera- 

ture of Scotland, and a Book of Reference in every library throughout the British dominions.’’ Aew Monthly Mag . — 
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THE PORTRAIT GALLERY OF 

SCOTLAND, with Memoirs, in Parts containing 
fire Portraits, royal 8vo, 2s. 6d. The present publi- 
cation is iuteuded to form an Extensive series of 
Portraits of Eminent Scotsmen, engraved in the 
best dotted style by Mr Freeman and others, and 
when completed, will form a unique and splendid 
collection of Engravings at a very moderate price. 

•• We trust the National feeling will afford it ample support 
and encouragement. ’’ Lit. Goa. 

THE BOOK OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION, OR THE RIGHTS, PRIVILEGES, AND 
LIBERTIES OF EVERY BRITISH SUBJECT 
as embraced in the Constitution of his country} 
containing a full account of the Rise, Progress, 
and Present Constitution of the Three Estates of 
the Realm, King, Lords, and Commons ; and of 
those Acts by which the Liberties or Rights of the 
Subject are affected. By Thomas Stephen. In 8 
Parts, 2s. each ; 1 vol. 8vo. s , , 

•* We know of no better source for obtaining informauoa 
than Mr Stephen's Compendium, which we warmly recom- 
mend to notice/ Metrop. Mag. 

ROLLING ANCIENT HISTORY, 

with Notes, Geographical. Topographical, Histori- 
cal, and Critical, and a Life of the Author, by James 
Beil ; numerous Plates and Maps ; 16 Parts, 8s. 
each ; 2 vola. 8vo. 

ROLLIN’S ARTS AND SCIENCES 

OF THE ANCIENTS, with copious Notes, con- 
taining whatever is most valuable in the Works on 
the Arts and Sciences of the Ancients, published 
since the time of Rollin. By James Bell ; 1 vol. 15s. 

«• The edition now before ui ia the beat that has yet iaaued 
from the Preaa.” Oriental Herald.—" We think thla edition 
of Rollin well deserves to supersede lU predecessort." Asiatic 

J " a WODROW’S HISTORY OF THE 

SUFFERINGS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND, with a Memoir of the Author, Extracts 
from his Correspondence, and a Preliminary Dis- 
sertation, and Notes. By the Rev. Robert Burn*, 
D.D., F.A.S.E., Paisley.. Numerous Portraits, in 
22 Parts, 2«. each. 4 vols. 8vo. 

KNOX’S HISTORY OF THE REFOR- 
MATION IN SCOTLAND, with an Historical 
lutroduction and Notes. By W. M'Gavin, Esq., 
Author of “ The Prote«taot.” Port.aits. 1 vol. 15s. 

To the present edition have been added, The first Book of 
Discipline ; Quentin Kennedy, Abbot of Croasraguel’s Ora- 
tion in favour of tbe Mass, and against Knox and the Refor- 
mers ; tbe disputation betwixt Knox and the Abbot of Crots- 
raauel, at Maybole, 1S62. Tbe&e scarce Tracts alone have 
hitherto cost more than is now charged for a complete copy 
of the prrsent work. 

MOSHEIM’S CHURCH HISTORY, 

Translated and accompanied with Notes and Chro- 
nological Tables, by Archibald Maclaine, D.D. 2 
▼ols. 8vo. 16s. 

•• The historian Moaheim la foil, rational, correct, and mo- 
derate." Gibbon. 

THE WHOLE WORKS OF FLAVIUS 

JOSEPHUS, the learned and authentic Jewish 
historian, and celebrated warrior: Translated by 
William Whiston, A.M., Professor of Mathematics 
in the University of Cambridge. With Maps, and 
numerous other Illustrations. In 14 Parts, 2s. each. 

4 vol«. 8vo. 

THE CASQUET OF LITERARY 

GEMS, with 16 Engravings, 16 Parts, nt 2s. These 
volumes contain upwards of 700 extract-* in Poetry ' 
and Prose, chiefly from the most popular modern 
writers, interspersed with Gems from the older 
poets. 4 vob. 12mo. 

“ We do not know any work of the tame priee which we 
could name as containing greater attractions than the Casquet 
of Literary Gems.” Athentnsm. 

THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS; A 

Selection in Poetry and Prose, from the Works 
of the raont eminent writers ; with many Original 
Pieces. By the Editor of the Casquet of Literary 
Gems. In 12 Parts, at 2s. each, with 20 Engrav- 
ings. by Eminent Artists. 4 vols. royal 18mo. 

§ " The Republio of Letters ought to be on every parlonr 

' table, and in every family library, for it is really a gem i and 
1 one too ot surprising lustre. » Scottish Lit . Goa. 


GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS V 

WORKS, comprising the Citasen of the World, 
Vicar of Wakefield/Poetical Works, Essays, the 
Bee, &c., with an Essay on his Life and Writings, 
by A. Whitelaw, editor of the Casquet of Literary 
Gems, Republic of Letters, &c. With 26 Illustra- 
tions by Wright, from designs by Mr W. Harrey. 

2 vols. royal 18mo. 14s. * 

BISHOP HALL'S CONTEMPLA- 
TIONS on the Historical Passages of the Old and 
New Testaments. With an Essay on his Life and 
Writings, by Ralph Wardlaw, D.D., Glasgow. In 
8 Parts, 2s. each. 2 vols. 8vo. 

•« The Contemplations of Bishop Hall art • h»eompw*Wy ▼»- 
1 table for language, criticism, and devotion.’ ’’ Dr IfaWnff*. 

THE WORKS OF THE REV. 

THOMAS HALYBURTON, Professor of Divini- 
ty in the University of St Andrews. With an 
Essay on his Life and Writings, by the Rev. Robert 
Burns, D.D., F.A.S.E, Paisley. ln7K Peru 2s. 

each. 1 vol. 8vo. _ 

•* Halyburton is one of the most original, ^ profound, a»I 
philosophical thinkers amongst our old Scottish divines. Tbe 
republication of his works, to a cheep and elegant form, we 
regard as a public servlet ; and no Christian’s, and especially 
no Scottish clergyman's library should be without a copy. 
Scottish Guarxiiaa. _____ 

BEAUTIES OF THE RIGHT REV. 

JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore. Selected from nis whole 
Work*. With an Essay on bis Life and Writings, 
by the late Rev. John Brown Patterson, Minister of 
Falkirk. 1 vol. 8vo., 12s. . , 

“ Bishop Taylor was the most virtuous, learned, an d elo- 
quent man that ever adorned the Protestant church. Spree* 
theB&op of London, m the Bouae if Lerda,1Mh June, 1831. 

BROWN’S DICTIONARY OF THE 

HOLY BIBLE ; with a Memoir of the Author, by 
his Grandson the late Rev. John BroWn Patterson 
Minister of Falkirk ; to which is added, an Enlarged 
and Corrected edition of Brown’s Concordance to 
the Bible. Illustrated with numerous Notes, Maps, 
and Plates. In 8 Parts, 2s. each. 2 vols. 

THE PROTESTANT, A Series of 
Essays on the Principal points of Controversy be- 
tween the Romish and Reformed Churches. By 
W. M'Gavin, Esq. Portrait. Complete in 40 
Parts, 6d. each. 4 vols. 8vo. 

•• This work contains more clear sound reasoning, and more 
valuable documentary proof on the subject of the popish con- 
troversy, than ever was contained to the sane compass of the 
English language." Speech of (he Bn. Mr BtGkae at the 
GUagose troteetant Meets wg, 1686. 

HAWEIS'S EVANGELICAL EXPO- 
SITOR, or a Commentary on the Holy Bible ; To 
which are annexed, an Introduction, Marginal 
References, and Readings, by the Rev. John Brown, 
of Haddington ; and a Complete Index and Conrise 
Dictionary, by the Rev. John Barr, Glasgow. With 
Maps, Plans, and other Engravings. 3 vols. 4to. 

. This edition ia compriaedln 35 Parts, at it. each ; 
and to it is appended Barr's Index end Dictionary, 
which makes an additional Part; and thns the 
reader, at an expense of only seventy-two shillings, 
may possess a Popular Family Bible and Concord- 
once to the Holy Scriptures , combining altogether 
a treasury of Biblical knowledge seldom to be met 
with in one publication. 

BROWN’S SELF-INTERPRETING 

BIBLE, genuine Edition, with Corrections and 
Additions, under the Superintendence of the 
Author’s Family. To this edition are annexed. 
Two Thousand Critical and Explanatory Notes, 
numerous References and Readings ; also a Memoir 
of the Author, by his grandson, thelateRev. J. Brown 
Patterson, Minister of Falkirk: and a complete 
Index and concise Dictionary, oy the Rev. John 
Barr, Glasgow. With Engravings and Illustrative 
Tables. Complete in 20 Parts, 2*. each, or one ele- 

**A 4 TREATISE ON THE ART OF 

WEAVING, with Calculations and Tables con- 
nected with the Art of Weaving, Illustrated by 15 
Engravings, containing nearly 260 different figures. 

By John Murphy. In 8 Parts, 2s. each. lvol.8vo. 


BLACKIE it SON, PUBL1SHBHS. 


NEW GAZETTEER OP SCOTLAND, 

by Robert Chambers, author of the “Picture of 
Scotland, ** Scottish Biography,” &c., and William 
Chambers, author of “ The Book of Scotland,” with 
Maps, and Plates, in 1 1 Part*, at 2*. each. 1 vol. 8r o. 

TEXT BOOK FOR MECHANICS. 

THE MECHANIC'S CALCULATOR ; 

Comprehending Principles, Roles, and Tables, in 
the various departments of Mathematics and Me- 
chanics, useful to Students, Engineers, and Artisans 
in general. By Wm. Grier. Civil Engineer. Il- 
lustrated by Engravings of Machinery, and numer- 
ous Cuts and Diagrams on wood, 6s. 6d. 

*• This is truly an excellent work, ter better calculated ter 
the diffusion of Uteful Knowledge, than any or all of the trea- 
tise* yet published by the Society, that assumes that monopoly 
of Intelligence. Prom the modest titlepage, tew persona eaa 
learn the great value of the book » it la, fn fact, a complete 
introduction to the mathematical and mechanical sciences, 
and osm of the very beat fas the language. ** Alk tn snm. 

Nearly ready , by the tame Author , 
THE MECHANIC'S POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY; Being a Complete Note Book of 
Technical terras, Rules, and Tables, useful in the 
Mechanical Arts. Illustrated by Engravings of 
Machinery, and numerous Cuts and Diagrams ou 
Wood. 

PRACTICAL MEASURER, or Trades- 
man and Wood-merrhaut’s Assistant, containing a 
variety of Tables, showing the superficial and solid 
content of round, square, and unequal sided. Timber 
and Stone, with many other subjects exceedingly 
useful. By Alexander Peddle. ~ with Plates illus- 
trative of the various Tables, 9s. 

THE BEAUTIES OF THE REV. 
EBENEZER ERSKINE, mrirtitd wilh rogona 
Notes from other eminent authors. By the Rev. 
Samuel M’Mlllan, Aberdeen. In 20 Nos., 6d. each. 
1 vol. 8vo. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 

with Mason’s explanatory Notes, a Memoir of the 
Author, and Key to the work, 6 plates. In 17 Nos., 
6d. each. 1 vol. 8vo. 

NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE AND 

HIS TIMES; or the History of the Wars of the 
French Revolution, including Sketches of the Civil 
History of Great Britain aild France. From the 
Revolutionary Movements, 1788, to the Restoration 
of a General Peace, 1815. Illustrated with Plans 
of the various Campaigns. In 20 Nos., 6d. each. 1 
vol. 8vo. 

WALKER'S DICTIONARY & KEY, 

Beautifully printed tn royal 18mo., with a Portrait 
of the Author. Complete in 19 Nos., 6d. each. 

The Key to the Pronunciation of Proper Names, 
separately, 2s. 


THE SCRIPTURE STUDENT'S AS* 

SISTANT; being a complete Index, and concise 
Dictionary of the Bible ; in which the various per- 
sons, places, and subjects mentioned in it, are accu- 
rately referred to, and every difficult word briefly 
explained; designed to facilitate the consultation 
and study of the Sacred Scriptures. By the Rev. 
John Barr, Glasgow. 12mo, price 3s. 6d. doth. 

By the tame Author , 

PLAIN CATECHETICAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS for Young Communicants, designed to 
assist them in forming Scriptural views of the 
Lord's Supper ; with an Address to Young Persona. 
Thirteenth Edition. Stitched. 6d. 

PLAIN CATECHETICAL INSTRUC- 
TIONS on Infant Baptism ; to which is prefixed, 
an Address tn Young Parents. 7th Edition. 6d. 

ADAM'S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Edited by James Boyd, LL.D., one of the Master! 
of the High School, Edinburgh. 

In tkia esttlso tke nkram to authors ars tiSnaterrsd from 
the text to Uts foot of the page ; tnmabtioiu of the clamlcal 
quotation* am given ; numerous notes on important subjects 
from Niebuhr, Anthou, Blair, and others, who have published 
sine® Dr Adam Wrote, are supplied new end copious indices 
are added ; and the whole illustrated by upwards of ONB 
HUNDRED BNtiRA VINOS oa wood and stool Price Said, 
in cloth. - 

Under the Patronage of the Highland Society of 
Scotland, 

AN ESSAY ON THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF COTTAGES, suited for the Dwellings 
of the Labouring Classes, for which the Premium 
, was voted by the Highland Society of Scotland. 
Illustrated by Working Plans of Single and Com- 
bined Cottages on different scales of Accommodation 
I and Cost ; also, with Specifications, Details, and 
I Estimates. By Georgo Smith, Architect, Edin- 
burgh. Cloth, 4s. 

I WILLISON’S AFFLICTED MAN'S 

COMPANION, or a Directory for Families and 
Persons afflicted with Sickness or any uther Dis- 
tress. New edition, boards, 2s. 6d. 

HARTLEY'S ORATORICAL CLASS 

BOOK ; with the Principles of Elocution, simplified 
and illustrated by suitable examples ; intended for 
the Use of Public and Private Seminaries. Seventh 
edition, bound, 3s. 64 

A BOTANICAL CHART; or Concise 
Introduction to the Linnman System of Botany. 
By James Rattray, Surgeon, and Lecturer on 
Botany, Glasgow. With 300 engraved Illustrations. 
Handsomely done up for the Pocket, pnee 4s. 6d. 

“To perrons desirous of obtaining s knowledge of British 
Plants In the smallest spsce, and at the low est cost, we strongly 
recommend Mr Rattray's Chart. FloracvUural Magtiifae.— 
** This Is the most comprehensive and nsetel Botanical Held ma- 
nual which has ever aimeared." Caled, Mer, 

BROWN'S CONCORDANCE TO 
THE BIBLE, new edition, beautifully printed, 
small 18rao, U. 6d. doth. 


CHEAP AND IMPROVED IMPERIAL 8vo EDITION OF 

WATSON’S BODY OF PRACTICAL DIVINITY, 

Tn a Series of Sermons on tha Shorter Catechism, composed by the Rev. Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster. To which are appended Select Sermons on Various Subjects, including the Art of Divine 
Contentment, and Christ’s Various Fuluess. The whole revised and corrected, with occasional Notes 
from approved authors. In 28 Nos., 6d. each. 


Splendid Imperial 8 vo Edition, Embellished with Superb Engravings , 

THE LIFE 

OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, 

With the Lives of the Apostles, Evangelists, and Fathers. Also the History of Primitive Christianity. 
By the Rev. Jno. Fleetwood, D.D. and Wm Cave, D.D. In 28 Nos. 6d. each. 


[ IW The above Works may be had at the Warehouses of the Publishers,' 46, Broad Street, Aberdeen i J 
y 6» Crichton Street , Dundee ; 69, Great Crosshall Street, Liverpool; and 79, Hirh Street, Belfast. 




GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. 

THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN CONSECUTIVE 
NUMBERS OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE — 

No. I. Goldsmith, with a Preface to the Series, in the Number for January, 1836. 

No. II Grattan, in the Number for March. 

So. ID. Berkeley, in the Numbers for April and May. 

So. IV. Honorable Robert Boyle, in the Number for May. 

Ho. V. Flood, in the Numbers for June and July. 

So. VI. Sterne, in the Number for September. 

No VII. Lord Charlemont, in the Number for October. 

Duk« of Ormonde — Lord Clare — Swift — Maturin — Curran — Burke — Barry, and others, 
•wll sliortly appear. 

NOTICES. 


*^Ve can desire for our country no greater honour, than to have cradled the infancy of such men ; nor do we desire 
for hem a nobler monument than a place in the National Gallery op Illustrious Irishmen, so munificently 
fouded by the Conductors of the University Magazine ."—Dublin Evening MaiL 


NO. 1. GOLDSMITH. 

m « nc 0 f the noblest essays we have read for a long time 
in or periodical litenture.”— Dumfries Herald. 

«< Ye are greatly pltased with the design which the con- 
duct* of the Univerity Magazine, not only contemplate, 
but ha/e set about in ight good earnest, of presenting the 
nublicvith a series ol Biographical Portraits of our most 
lHustrxis countrymen. The Life op Goldsmith is an 
admirMe beginning.'— Derry Sentinel. 

m \ cw feature in he Number for January is, the com- 
mon ceient of a * Galery of Illustrious Irishmen,’— the 
subiectCoLDsMmi. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the mnner in wbiCi this beautiful piece of biography 
is touebd.”— Liwrpol Courier. 

m Theflrst of a * Gtllery of Illustrious Irishmen,’ is a 
masterpiece of aitUism.”— Edinburgh Constitution . 

«< XheDuAtfn Inivtrsity Magazine for this month con- 
tains om article s* preeminently excellent, that whatever 
had beet the meit of the other papers,— although they 
had not been ofthat value which they really are,— we 
would hve been nclined to reckon this as one of the best 
number of a peiodical, which has since its commence- 
ment lien uniformly conducted with great spirit and 
ability The artclo to which we allude is No. I. of a 
• Galley of lllutrious Irishmen.’ We arc most happy 
to hearof so cxcllent a design. A more patriotic under- 
takme *ould nothave engaged the attention of the con- 
ductor of an Irih periodical; and we anticipate increased 
succes to the DM in University Magazine from the pos- 
sessioi of such aticles.”— Aberdeen Observer . 

NO. II. GRATTAN. 

«« jy f a r tie nust interesting paper in the present num- 
ber o' this sxcettnt Magazine, is an article on the late Mr. 

Grattan. Courier. 

u The flarch rumber of the University Magazine is en- 
titled to »o qualited praise — it is decidedly one of the best 
and mod amusiig that has yet appeared. The second 
number of thi * Gallery of Illustrious Irishman, 
Grattan/ is a spendid composition, and does full justice 
to iv inspiring subject.”— Harder. 

♦♦ The sketch o' the illustrious Grattan is ably drawn 
uo md distinguished by a tone of caudour which does 
honour to the coiductors of the Magazine, while it deals 
out impartial jusice to the memory of one of Ireland’s 
grsatest orators aid statesmen.”— Belfast Sews Letter 
*« The March nimber of this periodical is one of the 
lest, if not the t>e£, from the commencement. We have 
«ad with much gratification the opening article on 
Grattan, thesecoidin the ‘Gallery of Illustrious Irish- 
men ’ in which tie political character, the burning elo- 
quence, the senatorial conflicts, and the enduring devotion 
tt Ireland of thaltrulv illustrious Irishman are sketched 
<ritl\ great vigour ind ability.”— Dublin Evening Post. 

“ The second prtrait in the ‘ Gallery of Illustrious 
Irishmen,’ is excclent.”— Cork Evening Herald. 

« The March nimber of this excellent Magazine sus- 
tains its high refutation for talent and nationality— 
Grattan occupies the second niche in the* Gallery of Il- 
lustrious Irishmen;” and the 4 Hibernian Nights’ Enter! 
tainments’ continue, after thirteen lunar rotations, r 
caustic and amusing as ever.”— Edinburgh Advertiser. 

u An admirable biography of Grattan enriches 
Number.” — Kilkenny Moderator. 

NO. HI BERKELEY. 

« The hand of the master is visible in every tou'*’ “ 

“ Deeply do wc feel indebted to the conductor** 


University Magazine for the valuable accession that Irish 
literature has attained in this series of articles, and most 
fortunate have they been in thus depositing the sacred 
trust in the hands of one whose eloqueuce, varied acquire- 
ments, and mental grasp, combined with a genuine love 
of country, that rises superior to the trammels of political 
creed, enable him to illustrate the present age, while 
tracing the glories of the past. ” — Morning Register . 

“ Such a masterpiece of criticism is indeed a valuable 
acquisition to English literature. So many and so various 
excellencies, comprehended within a few pages, it has 
never been our fortune to discover. Such a majestic in- 
tellect must yet make itself known as well it felt and add 
another glorious name to the * Gallery of Illustrious Irish- 
men.’ Dublin Evening Mail. 

“ It is absolutely impossible to describe the delight with 
which we have perused this exquisite specimen of bio- 
graphy.” — Evening Packet. 

“ This paper is full of high isdcnV''- Edinburgh Evening 
Post. .. 

“ We may be forgiven, we hops if we linger longer 
than is common with us over theadmirable essay on the 
life and writings of Berkeley.”— itlasgow Courier. 

“ Qualis ab incepto may be *aid of the conclusion of 
the sketch of the immortal Bisnop Berkeley— it is 
finished as it was commenced^ a philosopher, a scholar, 
and a Christian.’’— Cork Evefig Herald. 

“ The concluding estimate of the system of Berkeley is 
remarkable, not only for thf energy of diction, but for the 
unusual extent of meUphMical reading which it displays.” 
—Belfast Sews Letter. 

NO. 'V. — BOYLE. 

u Th e Lif e 0 f Boyle 1 * worth more than the whole cost 
of the number.”- Us*** Service Gazette. 

« With the sketch** Boyle we have been infinitely de- 
lighted; it ia to ornate the best of the series.”— L Istcr 

“The article i executed with superlative talent.’*— 
Cork Evening IP old. 

“ The life of *°yle gives additional value to our Irish 
Miscellany, a<* fresh glory to our national pride.”— 
Dublin Even*fS Mail. 

NO. V FLOOD. 

m The * alter;’ still continues to interest the public ; 
ind not th ,east valuable of these able articles which have 
appeared Juder that bead, is the biography of Flood, a 
sketch pilch is drawn by a master hand.”— Carlow Sen - 

it ^.admirable spirit prevails throughout, with a just 
nnnrrUUiou of the great powers of the subject of the 
sketr*' ’—Dublin Evening Post. 

u.Tie Memoir of Flood, with which the present num- 
heis enriched, is in no respect inferior to those that pfe- 
c ,ed it.”— Derry Sentinel. 

NO. VI. — STERNE. 

“ A full-length portrait, painted so admirably as to 
make It worthy a place in the Gallery of Illustrious 
Irishmen.”— Derry St'ntinel. 

“The paradoxical character of Sterne is well drawn, 
and admirably explained. This mysterious compound of 
over-refined feeling, and heartless insensibility— of cold 
and ultra- Platonic puritv, and gratuitous indelicacy, has 
been searched through all the windings and sinuosities of 
his nature, by the eye of a master. 

“ All the Sketches in the Gallery are admirably done, 
and render as much honor to the artists, a* genuine taste, 
power of composition, and strief adherence fo truth can 
render to living authotf fin YscwtedW Lk. 


CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE. 

BY EDWARD STEVENSON O’BRIEN, ESQ., A.M. 


THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS OF THIS HIGHLY POPULAR SERIES 
OF TALES HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN THE DUBLIN UN- 
VERSITY MAGAZINE:— 

Chapter I. Reading for Honours— Charles D’Alton— -with a Chapter Introductory to le 

Series, in the Number for November, 1834. 

Chapter II. The Murdered Fellow, March, 1835. 

Chapter III. The Sizar, Arthur Johns, July, 1835. 

Chapter IV. The Billiard Table, October, 1835* 

Chapter V. The Bribed Scholar, Part I. September, 1836. 

— Part II. October, 1836. 


TUe following are a few selected from the numerous encomiums poured by the press upm the Chaptee that 
have already appeared ^ 


“ This Number (November, 1834,) contains one 
Chapter of College Romance, worth all the Magazine 
tales we have read for the last twelve months. It Is 
the first of a series, and is one of the most powerful 
sketches of the imagination to be found out of the 
pages of Maturin, of whom the writer strongly re- 
minds us. Indeed, had, such a tale appeared contempo- 
rary with the publi ratify of Melmoth, the world would 
have identified the writers .”— London Sun. 

* One of the ablest pi«<ea of Romance that have 
appeared even in the pages of the Dublin Magazine, is 
an article entitled “ The Mudered Fellow.”— Liver. 

jtoof Courier. ~ \ 

“ We had been anxiously losing forward for Mr. 
O’Brien’s second Chapter of College Romance, and 
our anticipations have been fully Valized. His story 
of " The Murdered Fellow” is one ^ thrilling interest, 
awakening strong and fearful emd^ons. There is a 
strain of melancholy running through Mr. O’Brien’s 
productions which seems to bear anyfinityto those 
plaintive notes that mingle in our National Melodies, 
making them sweet but mournful to thetoul.”— Lon- 
donderry Sentinel, March, 1835. 

“ The Fourth Chapter of College Romany consists 
of a narrative as powerfully and graphicallyVid, and 
full of as fine discrimination of character asYny tale 
we have read lately— we had almost said ever rind.”— 
Edinburgh Constitution. \ 


“ The October Number has been brilliantly snppdtcd 
byanotherCbapterof College Romance— any attempt 
quotation from this admirable tale W’ould mar the pick 

sure our readers will derive from the perusal of A 1 irnriT .- L „. L ., 1in - - 

♦mtire. We are at a loss which most to admire t^eyhe interest of which is sustained with more than com. 
perfect know ledge of human nature displayed by the fvion ability."— Belfast Newsletter. 


author, or the forcible and impressive eloquent with 
which h e inculcates the purest raorils.L- H'celtVmUd 
Service Gazette. • 

“ The Billiard Table is written /witt snch vridness 
and power that it should of itself sol the wl#Jo im- 
pression. Mr. O’Brien is superior ko almot any 
writer we know in describing scenes «j intensimfrer- 
Ing and stirring passion— the object he >ourtray lives 
and moves before his readers, and who he sha, have 
corrected by study and experience a litle ruggdnes* 
of stylo which occasionally shows itsclfm his orjnary 
narrative and commonplace desrriptitv he wU be 
without a rival in the walk of literatirt* jn whih he 
moves. The story of the Billiard Tali, will vean 
many an infatuated youth from the seduftiv'* inflitnee 
of gambling.”— Londonderry Sentinel. 

" The Bribed Scholar is a tale of will thrif ing.and 
fearfol interest” — Drogheda Journal. 

“ A very excellent, well told, and, we belVviy a 
true story.”— Dublin Evening Post. , 

“ This is really a brilliant number. It would raetft 
that title did it contain nothing but he new Chatytr 
of College Romance with which its pajes arc enriclM. 
—Sun. 

‘“Tub Bhioed Scholar,’ a tale which, wbetho 
fictitious or real, is wrought out wit vast power o\ 
language, and a deep insight into hnnan natare — 

Dublin Evening Mail. 

“The story of * The Bribed Scholar’ bids fair to rival, 
the former productions of this excellent author.”— Kit 

kenny Moderator. 

The Bribed Scholar 1 is a tale of wfdjness and terror. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS ARE INSERTED IN THE 

Dublin University magazine 

OK THE FOLLOWING MODERATE TERMS. 


Ten lines and under 
Every additional line 
Half a page 
A page 

Bill stitched (1500) 


£. *. d. 

• . 0 6 0 

• . 0 0 6 

0 12 0 
1 4 0 

• • 1 4 0 


Bin. and Advertisements, to be left with Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London, 

“■ ■“ "“ n *■ c “^ 

Advertisers are particularly requested to send their Favors in time, as many 
«« S. enli are ° mitted MontW y> W-f received after the wrapper. 
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WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 


On the 1st of November will be published, with a Portrait of the Author, Vol. 1. of 

T he poetical works of william wordsworth. 

Tb be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, bound in cloth. 

London: Edward Moxon. Dublin: W. F. Wakeman. 


E ncyclopaedia britannica, vol. xiii. part ii. 

Containing Linnaeus; Lipsius; Lithography; Liverpool; Lock; Locke; Logarithms; 
Logic; Lombards; Lombardy; London; Londonderry; Longitude; Louisiana; Luther; 
Lydia; Macedonia; Machiavelli; Mackintosh; M‘Orie; Madagascar; and Magnetism. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Whittaker and 
Co., and Hamilton, Adams and Co. London. 


Just published, in foolscap, price 6s. in cloth, the Sixth Edition of 

R emains of the rev. Charles wolfe, a.b. Author of 

the Ode on the Burial of Sir John Moore, with a brief Memoir of his Life. By the 
Rev. Archdeacon Russell, M.A. 

%• This edition has a beautiful engraving by Hoi), of the Monument erected in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, to the memory of Sir John Moore, from a drawing made expressly by Corbould. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Dublin ; W. Curry & Co. 


Lately Published, 

COTTAGE sermons. 

Short Discourses Addressed to Plain People. 

By the Rev. Charles Davy, 

Curate of Hampstead Norris, Berks. 

Fifth Edition. 

In 4 vols. royal 18mo. Is. 6iL each, sewed, or neatly half-bound in two volumes, 7s. 
London : Published by Hamilton, Adams, & Co. ; and W. Curry, & Co. Dublin. 


Just Published, io One Volume, 8vo. price 12s. in Cloth, dedicated to the Rev. Cha&lbs 

Simeon, a New Edition of 

FIFTY-TWO LECTURES on the CHURCH CATECHISM, &c. 

By Samuel Walker, A.B. of Truro. 

With Four Additional SERMONS on the CREED, 

By the Rev. John Lawson ; 

And a brief Introductory Memoir, by the Rev. Edward Bickersteth. 

London: Printed for Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 
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T HE ANDRIAN, HEAUTONTIMOREUMENOS, AND 

HE CYRA of TERENCE. With copious English Notes; «nd an introduction, 
containing Remarks on the Drama, Memoir of Terence, Tereutian Metres, &c. The metre 
of every line is specified, and all instances of comic license are marked in the text. 

Also, 

THE SAME PLAYS, 

Literally translated into English Prose, printed uniform with the above. By Jonathan 
Adair Phillips. 

Dublin : Printed for T. T. and H. Tegg ; and sold by all Booksellers. 1836. 


THE NARRATIVE OF MARIA MONK AUTHENTICATED. 


This day is published, price One Shilling, 

A new edition of the awful disclosures of 

MARIA MONK; containing an Appendix, extracted from the last American 
Edition, fully authenticating the original work ; with a handsome Engraving, and having a 
front view and the ground floor of the Hotel Dieu, Montreal. 

Dublin : P. Dixon Hardy ; W. F. Wakeman. London ; Richard Groombridge, Pater- 
noster-row. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

I. 

EUCLID in GENERAL TERMS, with DEDUCIBLES. 

By the Rev. J. Luby, A.M. T.C.D. 12s. 

II. 

LIVY, BOOKS 21 and 22> with LITERAL PROSE TRANSLATION, 6s. 

III. 

LIYY, BOOKS 26 and 27, with LITERAL PROSE TRANSLATION, 6s. 

IV. 

LITERAL PROSE TRANSLATION of Book I. of HERODOTUS, 4s. 

V. 

LITERAL PROSE TRANSLATION of Book I. of THUCYDIDES. 

By R. A. Billing, A.B. T.C.D. 2s. 

VI. 

The GERMANY and AGRICOLA of TACITUS, with LITERAL 

TRANSLATION and ENGLISH NOTES. 

By D. Spillan, A.M. T.C.D. 4s. 6d- 

VII. 

MECHANICAL QUESTIONS with their DEMONSTRATIONS, 4s. 

VIII. 

OPTICAL QUESTIONS, with their SOLUTIONS, 3s. 

IX. 

CROSSMAN’S CATECHISM, in Fancy Wrapper, 6d. 

Sold by Ekens, 28, Anglesea Street, and all Booksellers. 

Ekens is constantly supplied with a variety of SCHOOL, COLLEGE, and DIVINITY 
BOOKS, &c. &c. New and Second-hand. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, EIGHT SHILLINGS. 

JOHN ROBERTSON, AND CO. 

3, GRAFTON-STREET, DUBLIN, 

AGENTS FOR IRELAND. 


Just Published, Second Edition, 18mo. cloth, 3s. 

A GUIDE from the CHURCH of ROME to the CHURCH of 

CHRIST. By the Re*. James Godkin, formerly a Roman Catholic. 

« An exceedingly entertaining work .” — Dublin Record. 

« A valuable compendium .” — Protestant Journal 
N. B. The First Edition of One Thousand Copies was disposed of in eight weeks. 


DUBLIN JOURNAL OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


T HIS JOURNAL is published etfery second month, and contains 

the latest discoveries in Medicine, Surgery, and the Collateral Sciences. Twenty-eight 
numbers have already appeared. The original articles are always of great practical value, being 
contributed either by the most eminent practitioners of Dublin, and the provincial towns of 
Ireland, or by distinguished writers in England, Scotland, and the Continent. 

This Journal has a most extensive circulation in' France, Italy, Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
&c. 8cc. ; and no British periodical is more frequently quoted by continental writers generally. 
In American publications it forms a standard book of reference. No. 29 was published on 
the 1st of November. 

Hodges and Smith, 21, College- Green, Dublin. 


WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 

RELIGIOUS TRACT AND BOOK SOCIETY FOR IRELAND, 

And Sold at the Society’s Depositories, 22, Upper Sackville Street, Dublin ; and 32, Sackville 
Street, London ; also, by Boulston & Son ; Simpkin & Marshall, London ; Fraser & 
Co. Edinbmgh ; and by other Booksellers 


s. d. 

The World Conquered, 18mo. . 2 0 

The Church Preserved under the care of 

Christ its Lord, 18mo. . . 2 6 

Death in Prospect, 18mo. . . 2 0 

Preparation for Sufferings, 18mo. . 2 0 

Greenland Missions, 12mo. . . 3 6 


«. d 

Journal of a Mission to the Sandwich Is- 
lands, by the Rev. C. J. Stewart, 2d 
Edition, with plates, I2mQ. . 2 6 

Missions in Labrador, 18mo. . 2 6 

— - Caffraria, 18mo. . . 2 6 

South Africa, 18mo. .26 


The following are by Charlotte Elizabeth: — 


i. d. 

Tales and Illustrations, first series, 2 vols. 

18mo. ....60 

- second do. vol. 1 

l8mo. . . .30 

The Deserter, 12mo. . . . 4 0 

Letter Writing, gilt edges, 32mo. . 1 6 


9. d. 

Short Stories for 'Children, 2 vols. 32mo. 2 0 
The Gnat, covers, 18rao. . . G 3 

The Industrious Artist, do. 18mo. 0 3 

Marbles, do. 32mo. . .02 

The Mole, do. I8mo. . . .06 


A Variety of Reward Books, and others, suited to Children. 
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LATE TOMMEY’S HOTEL, 36, UPPER SACKVILLE-STREET. 


T HE Nobility and Gentry are respectfully informed that the above 

extensive Establishment, fitted up in the most superior and elegant style, is this day 
re -opened for their Reception, under Experienced Management. 

Dublin, October 16ih, 1836. 


PIANO-FORTE, HARP, AND MUSIC WAREHOUSE. 


MARCUS MOSES; 

No. 4, WESTMORELAND-STREET, 

(Near the Bank,) 

B EGS respectfully to announce the arrival of a large supply of 
B&oadwood and Sons’ NEW PATENT GRAND SQUARE PIANO FORTES, 
extra size, in Ocean-wood and Mahogany, with cylinder fronts, &c., much superior in quality 
to their former manufacture. His Warerooms are likewise amply stocked with every other 
class of Piano-forte recently made by the same eminent Firm, as well as by those approved 
makers, Collard, and Collard, and Tomkison, comprising Grand, Semi-Grand, Cabinet, 
Cottage, and Grand, Square Piano-fortes, of the very latest construction. 
m * m Old Instruments taken in Exchange. 

A numerous selection of Double and Single-action Harps, by Erard and others. 

Panormo’s, and the best Foreign Guitars. 

Harp, Guitar, and Violin Strings, Roman and English, of the best quality. 

A weekly supply of new London Publications. 

PIANO-FORTES, HARPS, &c., Lent on Hire in Town and Country. 

Covered Spring Caravans for the removal of Instruments. 

PIANO-FORTES, HARPS, &c., carefully Tuned and Repaired, &c. 


PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE COMPANY OF IRELAND. 

( Established under Act of Parliament .) 

CAPITAL — ONE AND A HALF MILLION, STERLING. 


FOR ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 

LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE, AND FOR PURCHASING 
AND GRANTING ANNUITIES. 

OFFICE, NO. 9, COLLEGE -GBEEN, DUBLIN. 

Treasurer *,— Alderman Thomas Abbott, Thomas Mooney, Pill-lane, and Solomon Watson. 

Directors , Alderman Thomas Abbott; John Barton ; Joshua Mason Chaytor; Edward 

Croker; James Dawson; Isaac English; Charles Haliday; David Henry; James Haughton; 
Thomas Kirwan ; James Martin; George M* Bride; Robert Molloy; Thomas Mooney of 
Pill-lane; Jonathan Pirn; Joseph Robinson Pirn; Oliver Plunkett; Thomas Sherlock; James 
Twigg; Joseph Watkins; Solomon Watson. 

Auditors . — John Allingham, George Fawcett, and George Pim. 

Secretary . — William Robinson. 

F ROM the great increase in the General Business, and the accelerat- 
ing prosperity of the Company, the Directors feel bound to express their gratitude to the 
Irish Public, and to their Fellow-Citizens in particular, for the confidence and preference which 
they have evinced towards the Establishment, and which the Directors trust will be continued. 

The Directors assure the Public, that their patronage and support shall be met by a 
sincere desire to render every facility and despatch in the transaction of business, and promp- 
titude and liberality in the adjustment of claims. 

In the Fire Department, commonly hazardous Risks are but Is. 6d. per cent., and all other 
Risks proportionately moderate. 

The Life Department presents every possible advantage to the Assured. 
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JORDAN, WHELAN AND CO. 

STATIONERS AND ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

1, CAPBL-STREET, DUBLIN, 

B EG leave to submit to the Nobility, Gentry, Professional and 

Commercial Gentlemen their present Stock of Paper, Account-Books, and Miscel- 
laneous Stationery, which for extent and variety cannot be excelled. 

Their Stock of Papers comprises selections from the First Manufactories in the United 
Kingdom, which, in consequence of the reduction in the Excise duty , they are enabled to offer 
at very low prices. 

Their supply of Account-Books and Fancy Stationery is most extensive, and contains every 
article in the line both useful and ornamental. 



THE NORTH BRITISH LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION. 


T HE above Corporation having extended to this City a Branch of 

their Establishment, it is thought proper to explain the principles on which their rates 
for Life Assurance have been fixed. 


In order to combine, as far as practicable, every advantage which is to be found in the" vari- 
ous systems of Life Assurance hitherto offered to the Public, this Company has adopted 
two different plans for Assurances for the whole term for Life. By one of these plans the 
Assured do not become Partners, but have the benefit of a Reduced Scale of Premiums, 
calculated at the lowest rate at which such risks can be safely undertaken. For exumple, at 
the age of Thirty the sum of 2000/. can be Insured in most of the other Offices for a 
yearly payment of 53/. 8s.; while in the North British it would cost only 46/. 10s. 

By another plan, Insurances for the whole Life are entitled to participate to the extent of 
two-thirds in the Profits, by having additions made Septennially t<^ the Sums specified in the 
Policies, and their Premiums are about 5 per cent, lower than are generally required by the 
Offices acting on the system of participation with the advantage of paying half yearly. 

In Fire Insurance, the Premiums, so low as Is. 6d. per cent., there is no charge made for 
the transfer of Policies to that Office. All further information will be given by 

A. KENT, Agent, 


37, College Green. 

William Cowen and Co. Belfast ; William S. Smyth, Banker, Londonderry ; Robert 
Hunter, Banker, Limerick; Biggs Brothers, South Mall, Cork; Henry Pote, Water- 
ford; William Clayton, Clonmel. 
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GEORGE MACDONA, 

LATE YOUNG, 

N MERCHANT TAILOR AND HABIT MAKER, 

12, CROW STREET, 

T AKES leave to submit a list of his Reduced Prices, so that no house 

in Dublin can give the same articles, and undersell him for Ready Money. He begs 
particularly to mention, that by a newly adopted scientific system, gentlemen can have their 
garments made in the first-rate style and elegance , without the possibility of misfit Habits 
and Boys* Clothes beautifully executed. State and Undress Liveries made in a superior man- 
ner, and upon the most economical terms. Clergymen are requested to try his wool-dyed 
Black Cloths. 


Black, Blue, or Rifle — best Saxony 
dress Coat, . . . . £3 

Medley, 3 

Frocks, Black, Blue, or Rifle— best 
Saxony, . . .4 

Medley, 3 

Black Cassimere Trowsers, 1 

Medley, 1 

Black Vest, .... 0 

Rich Silk do 1 

Velvet, 1 

Habits, 7 


10 

5 

0 

10 

14 

10 

16 

0 

10 

0 


Velvets and Silks additional. 


Second quality , which will be found preferable 
to the best for business clothes . 


Dress Coats, 

Frocks, 

Trowsers, 

Vests, . • 

Petersham Frocks, 

Habits, 

(liveries. 

Footman — plain suit, 
Groom, 

Coachman, 

Leggings, . 

Drawers, . 


.£3 0 
. 3 5 
. 1 7 
. 0 12 
. 2 10 
. 5 0 


4 7 6 

4 18 6 

5 0 0 
0 12 6 
0 4 6 


Terms — Cash on Delivery, 

A single trial will convince the decided advantages to be gained at this Establishment. 


BRITISH AND IRISH STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


F OR LONDON, calling at Plymouth, at Reduced Fares for Pas- 

sengers, the new, splendid, and powerful Steam Ship, CITY OF LIMERICK, 500 
Tons Burthen, and 250 horse-power, Captain Beasley; and MERMAID, Captain Hearn. 

The Company having placed New First Class Vessels of unrivalled speed on this line, to 
maintain a weekly communication between Dublin and London, rely on public support from 
the moderation of their charges, punctuality of arrival and departure, and an anxious desire 
to obviate the numerous complaints of detention of goods beyond the necessary time for their 
transmission. 

The principle of this Company is that of attaching to it all Importers and Exporters, by a 
division of the profits among thorn, after payment of the Dividends; thus creating a commu- 
nity of interests between the shippers and shareholders — a principle which will best guarantee 
to its proprietors a certainty of their dividends, and to shippers of all descriptions of goods 
and live-stock the having a well-supported establishment of First Class Steamers, and the 
lowest rate of Freight, compatible with a due attention to their maintenance. 

Goods from the interior, addressed to the Company’s care, or delivered at Messrs. Scovell’s 
Stores, Custom-house, will be forwarded per first conveyance without any charge for agency, 
&c. Berths secured, and every information given at the Company’s Office, 9, EDEN-QUAY 

JOHN ASTLE, Agent 

Goods for these Vessels will be received at Davis’s Wharf, at reduced charges. Application 
in London, to be made to Mr. H. B. Phillips, 8, St. Bennett’s Place, Gracechurch-street ; 
at Coleman’s Steam Packet Office, Charing Cross; or Spread Eagle, Regent Circus; or to 
Messrs. G. Curling, and Co. Wharfingers, Davis’ Wharf, London. 

Cabin Fare to London, including Steward’s Fee, ,37s. 6d. Deck, 12s. Cd. 

Do. to Plymouth, Do. 30s. Do. 10s. 

Horses and Carriages conveyed with care . 
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This day is' published, price 5s. with'^Japs,^. 

E RRIS IN THE IRISH HIGHLANDS, /A*ND THE AT- 
LANTIC RAILWAY. By P. Knight, C.E. Member of the'JLnstjtution of Civil 
Engineers of London, and of the Geological Society of Dublin.* 

Dublin: Martin Keene and Son, 6, College-green ; and Longman, REE^andCo., London. 

. , : iLf 

* *. 4 . 

NEWEST LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. ' 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WARERQOjtfS, 

NO. 21, HENRY-STREET. '' v’ ■ .. . 

^ ^ 

ANTHONY MORGAN AND OO. •, 

R ESPECTFULLY announce that the Business of the House con- ’ 

tinues to be conducted with that diligent attention which, for upwards of half a Century, 
has received the liberal support of the Nobility and Gentry of this Kingdom , and which they beg 
most respectfully and gratefully to acknowledge. 

They beg leave to mention, that in addition to their extensive Stock of Cabinet and Uphol- 
stery Work, which embraces every article of Taste or Merit in their line, they have just 
received some beautiful specimens from London and Paris , of the newest patterns and most 
superior quality , and have personally made arrangements for a constant supply of such, and, with 
a view to meet the plan which in other departments of business, the public seem so much to ap- 
prove of, have made the most liberal allowance for Cash Payments. 


GLOBES. 

K IRKWOOD’S TWELVE-INCH GLOBES, equal to any Pub- 

lished in London, and twenty per cent, cheaper, price only £4 4s. per pair. 

To meet the existing demand for cheap Education, J. K. has now ready, SIX-INCH 
GLOBES, of superior construction, and only £2 2s. per pair. 

Directions for the Use of the Globes, containing all the necessary problems for both, written 
expressly for Kirkwood’s Globes, price Is. 

KIRKWOOD’S NEW MAP OF IRELAND, on Enamelled Card; price Is. for the 
hat ; Is. 6d. mounted for the waistcoat pocket ; containing all the mail-coach roads, (distinctly 
and accurately laid down, that the traveller can, without trouble, trace his route.) The post- 
towns, with lists of the mails, their places and hours of starting, and time on the road. His 
Majesty’s mail-packets, and the ports to which steamers sail, from the different ports in Ireland, 
witn all the light-ships and houses, accurately placed. Size, seven inches by five and a half. 

KIRKWOOD'S PLAN OF DUBLIN, on Enamelled Card, price Is. for the hat, and 
Is. 6d. mounted for the waistcoat pocket, containing accurate Lists of arrival and departure of 
Mails, Steam-packets, Stamp-duties, Car-hires, Banks, &c. &c. 

KIRKWOOD’S MAP of the COUNTY of WICKLOW and ENVIRONS of 
DUBLIN, on Enamelled Card, price Is. for the hat, and Is. 6d. mounted for the waistcoat 
pocket, containing a list of the most pleasing single day’s, two days’, and three days* journeys, &c. 

NEARLY READY, 

KIRKWOOD’S PLAN OF BELFAST, on Enamelled Card, price Is. with accurate 
Lists of Mails and Steam- Packets. 

RAILWAY LEVEL BOOKS, 8s. each. 

The PSALTERY, price 2s. 6d. being the most select collection of Sacred Music, for bind- 
ing with the Psalms and Hymns. 

' Engraved and Published by John Kirkwood, 11, Crow-street, Dublin. 

Engraving on Steel and Copper, in all its branches. Frontispieces and Illustrations for Pub- 
lications, designed and engraved on Steel or Copper. Maps, Plans, Charts, Bank Notes, Bills, 
Cards, &c. 

Printing by a new process, which prevents the wearing of plates. 

8 
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EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 


T O supply a want which had been long felt by Students of Chemistry' 

in this country, the Subscribers were induced, a few years ago, to collect a stock in 
preparations adapted to their use, to which they have since added (from the best sources of 
London and Paris) every article for which there seemed the least prospect of demand, 
either by public lecturers, or private experimentalists, and they are now enabled to offer a very 
complete assortment of Chemical Preparations, comprising many rare and curious productions. 
They are also supplied with all the most essential and generally used apparatus. 

Proprietors of schools in which Chemical Lectures are delivered, can be supplied, for a very 
moderate sum, with every thing necessary for a course of experimental illustrations for their 
scholars. 

JOHN ALLAN, & Co. Chemists and Druggists, 

43, Mary Street, Dublin. 

To the other departments of their business as Druggists, J. A. & Co. pay the greatest pos- 
sible attention, so that families and the profession may trust to getting every article of the best 
quality, and on the most moderate terms. 


WORKS BY MRS. HEMANS. 

NATIONAL LYRICS AND SONGS FOR MUSIC. 

Containing on* hundred and twelve pieces, and among others the following : 

Songs op a Guardian Spirit. Songs por Summer Hours. Miscellaneous Poems, 

Songs op Spain. Songs op Captivity. etc. 

A New Edition, with a Life of the Author. By William Arcber Butler, Eso. In a beautiful pocket 

Volume, 4s. 6d. silk. 

A Larger Edition may also be had, uniform with Mrs. Hemang’ other work s, 8s. 6d. doth. 

“ We have derived great delight from the perusal of beautiful ballads and other poetical pieces whiob here 
this Volume.”— Sheffield Irit. lately enriched the pages of our principal periodicals ; 

•• We could point out many poems which have pro. some of them are exquisitely beautiful .*— Brighton 
ceeded from her gifted pen, which have few equals in Gazette. 

the lyrical poetry of England. The present volume “ It fully eqnals her former productions, and still 
contains many such pieces.” — Edinburgh Evening further exalts her as one of the foremost, or rather, 
Pott. the foremost poetess of the Any.”— Edinburgh Weekly 

“ in this delightful volume are collected the many Chronicle . 

HYMNS FOR CHILDHOOD. 

94mo, 2s. 6d. doth lettered, or 3s. silk. 

•• The book itself is a very pretty book : and what rate elegance,} to all who have the young under their 
is much more important the contents, both in feeling cha rge.”— Sooarmm, 

and expression, worthy of the highly gifted author.” *' We have been much delighted with the perusal of 

—Literary Gazette. this elegant little volume.”— Edinburgh Weekly Chra . 

" We cordially recommend this small vomrae, (which nicle. 

Messrs. Curry and Co. have got up in a style of first. 

Dublin: Printed for William Cub ey, Jltn. and Co. 9, Upper Sackville-street ; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. London; Fraser and Co. Edinburgh. Soil by all Booksellers . 

M* SLACKER’S AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS. 

i. 

AN ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT TO BE MADE IN THE 

CULTIVATION OP SMALL FARMS, 

By the introduction of Green Crops and House-Feeding the Stock thereon. 8vo. One Shilling, tewed. 

II. 

A PRIZE ESSAY, 

Addressed to the Agricultural Committee of the Royal Dublin Society, 

On the Management of Landed Property, the Consolidation of Small Farms, Employment of the Point, dec. &c* 
^ 8vo, One Shilling, sewed. 

III. 

THE CLAIM OF THE LANDED INTEREST TO LEGISLATIVE 

PROTECTION, 

Founded on a Review ef the Manner in which the Manufacturing. Commercial, and Agricultural Classes 
contribute to the National Wealth and Prosperity, and a Practical Mode of Relief pointed oat. 
Addressed to the Central Agricultural Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

8 vo. 6s. 6d. 

“ We consider his book a very useful addition to our to the notice of our readers, is replete With valuable 
store of statistical and economical information, and we information, conveyed in a spirit of the strictest im. 
have no hesitation in saying that he has made out a partiality, and distinguished throughout by a train of 
case for the landed interest or Ireland, which deserves solid, philosophical, and not unfreqnently original 
the deepest attention of the legislature.”— Dublin thought. It is a book which every landed proprietor 
Evening Mail. ought carefully to study.”— Belfast Ne we Letter. 

*» The work which we have thus hastily introduced 

Dublin : William Curry, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper Sackville Street. 
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WORKS FOR TOURISTS IN IRELAND, 


New edition. Small 8vo, with a plan of the City and 13 Views, price 7s. 6<L cloth. 

THE PICTURE OF DUBLIN; OR GUIDE TO THE IRISH 

METROPOLIS ; containing an account of every object and institution worthy of notice, together with a brief 
description of the surrounding country and of its Geology. 

“This volume is truly what it “A volume which, in every sense, are bound to give our warmest 

R rofesses to be, ‘ A Picture of Dub- demands our warmest admiration." praise to the work, which is alike 
n,’ Every stranger coming to this —Derry Sentinel creditable to the city and the spirit 

Metropolis should purchase this “ We can at length announce a of the publishers ."— Dublin Mon 
Guide, and carry it with him in complete Picture of Dublin. The in# Register. 
his researches, and if he do, we publishers really merit praise for “ A geological paper on the vici. 
will be bold to say be may see more the careful and truly graphic cha. nity of Dublin, by Dr. Scouier, 
of the beauties of Dublin in one racter of this new Picture of Dub. ados much to the value of this 
week than many of its inhabitants lin .—The Warder. estimable little volume.” — Aft*, 

have seen in their lives .”— Dublin ** A book to be read in England neeum. 

Evening Mail, or Scotland as well as Ireland : we 

GUIDE TO WICKLOW. 

Small 8vo, Map and Plates 5s. cloth. 

GUIDE TO KILLARNEY AND GLENGARIFF. 

Small 8vo, Map and Plates, 5s. cloth. 

GUIDE TO GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 

New Edition, corrected. Small 8vo, Map and Plates, 5s. cloth. 

M No tourist ought to set foot in Ireland without engravings after the designs of Petrlo, and will be found 
these little volumes. They are worth a dozen living very useful and convenient to tourists in Ireland."— 
guides, such as the Ians supply. Our personal know. Printing Machine, 

ledge of the routes described, enables us to speak con. "They deserve the notice of the tourist, the geo. 
lidently of their correctness."— £ua. logist, and the antiquary."— £diffturgft Weekly Chron. 

“ The Volumes are neatly got up, art iUastrated by Me. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE CAVES OF BALLYBUNIAN, County of Kerry. 

By William Aiksworth, Esq. With Engravings on Copper and Wood. Svo, 4s. doth. 

TEN VIEWS OF PICTURESQUE IRISH SCENERY. 

Engraved by W. Miller, from drawings by George Petrie, R.H.A. India Proofs , 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SKETCHES IN THE NORTH AND SOUTH OF IRELAND. 

By the Rot. Cjmae Otway. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

M An able aad delightful Volume."— Quarterly Review, 


A HISTORY OF THE SIEGE OF DERRY AND DEFENCE OF 

ENNISKILLEN, in 1688-9. 

By the Rev. Join Gas ham, A.M. See. New Edition, with Map and Plates, 12mo, 6s, doth. 

** We can recommend it with the greatest confidence I James's expedition in Ireland which has appeared.”— 
to our readers, assuring them that it is a work of no I Edinburgh Literary Oanette. 
ordinary importance, and is by far the best History of | 


A HISTORY OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND SUPPRESSION 

OF THE WEXFORD REBELLION, Id 1798. 

By Georgb Taylor, Third Edition. 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

'* It gives a lively picture of the scenes in that rebellions period of which it treats ." — Glasgow Free Press . 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND, 

CHIEFLY FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS. 

By Johh Jambs M'Grrgor, Author of a “ History of the French Revolution,” * History of Limerick,” &c. 
3 volt. 18mo, lOe.ed. half bound, or 13s. 6d. embossed with gilt edges. 

GUIDE TO THE CONTINENT. 

LETTERS FROM FRANCE, SAVOY, SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 

GERMANY, DENMARK, HOLLAND, and the NETHERLANDS. 

By Grorgb Downes, A.M. 2 vols. crown 8vo, £\ is* cloth. 

These volumes contain copious and accurate details connected with the countries which the author visited, 
and will be found extremely useful to any one meditating a Continental Tour. 

Sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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NEW EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 



HE PROPRIETORS of the ULSTER TIMES 

beg to announce to the Public, that they have entered into an arrangement with 


ISAAC BUTT, ESQ. U.B., M.R.I.A., 

PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, 


AND EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 

by which that Gentleman will, on the First of November, remove to Belfast, to undertake 
the Editorial Management of their Paper. 

The Ulster Times is the only Conservative Paper in Belfast, and, in entering into this 
arrangement, the Proprietors have been influenced by a determination to spare nothing to make 
their Journal worthy of the position which it occupies in Protestant Ulster. 

They feel satisfied that the talents and abilities which have so conspicuously distinguished the 
management of the Dublin University Magazine, will be equally exerted in the columns of 
the Ulster Times. And they are confident, that under their new arrangements, they will 
be able to render the Ulster Times, in every department, deserving of a continued increase of 
the public favour, which has been already so largely extended to that Journal. 

Ulster Times Office, October 20th, 1836. 
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SCENES 

FROM 

THE LIFE OF EDWARD LASCELLES. 

ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

With Corrections and Additions by the Author, 

And Illustrations by George Crutckbhank. 

Printing for WILLIAM CURRY, Jun. and Company, 

9, Upper Sackville-street. 
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UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 

No. XLVII. NOVEMBER, 1836. Vol. VIII. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW, AND DR. MURRAY. 


It has been for some time a matter of 
doubt with us whether we should con- 
sider the u Dublin Review” a periodical, 
protected by its name against our inqui- 
sitorial authority, or regard it as we 
would any other work of the Triumvirs 
who have announced themselves its con- 
ductors, and who, by their declaration 
of purposes and principles, seem to 
challenge opposition and to invite scru- 
tiny. We admit fully the claims of all 
opr brethren of the ungentle craft on 
our forbearance. We are not of the 
nature which Butler ascribes to Hol- 
landers 

** Who feed, like cannibal*, on other fishes, 

And serve their cousin-germanj up in dishes 

but, on the the contrary, men sensitive 
to those better sympathies with our 
kind, upon which periodical offenders 
may place sure reliance. It is, how- 
ever, to genuine brothers of the order, 
and to such only, our indulgence is ex- 
tended. We may add, also, that the of- 
fences we overlook, even though a bro- 
ther have wrought them, must be such 
as we think harmless. Where the mis- 
statements are glaring and the reason- 
ings inconclusive, if the work they dis- 
figure is obscure and unpretending, or 
the cause they characterise one of little 
moment or account, w% hold ourselves 
justified in showing that species of 
mercy in which a reviewer “ passes by 
on the other side but where state- 
ments sent forth with the recommen- 
dation of names to which notoriety is 
attached, making profession of expos- 
ing falsehood and dissipating delu- 
sion, and conveying right notions on 
most important subjects, arc found 
marked by all the faults which the 
writers most severely condemn, we 
set the names of the authors against 
the name they have chosen for their 
organ ; their professions as polemics 
against their privileges as reviewers ; 
their practices against the immuni- 
ties to which fraternization into our 
Vol. VIII. 


order would seem to give a title — in 
short, w*e consider it in our department 
to review the ** Dublin Review,” be- 
cause the Very Rev. Nicholas Wise- 
man, and the learned Michael James 
Quin and Daniel O’Connell, Esqrs., 
have declared the purposes which they 
design it to serve, and have avowed 
themselves its conductors. Fur once, 
at least, our mind is made up — we 
euter their garden of roses and gather 
a garland there. 

We do not, for the present, concern 
ourselves with the first Number of the 
“ Review*,” although w r e imagine that 
even for that there may be a time. 
We begin with the Number for July. 
The leading article is an invective 
against the landed proprietors «f Ire- 
land, who are described in the terms 
usual among modern agitators, and re- 
jected from all societies in w’hich truth 
and decency are cultivated. We do 
not think the article such as to demand 
a direct and formal notice. It seems 
designed to serve a double purpose, 
and make the boast or the confession 
that the visible capital of the small 
farmers in Ireland equals, at least, 
thirty millions sterling. If the land- 
lords under whom so large a sum, ex- 
clusive of a very large M inert,” and, as 
the reviewer writes, concealed, amount 
of wealth or money, has been accumu- 
lated, were to be accused of tyranny 
or extortion, we should have thought 
it reasonable to expect that the enor- 
mities with which they were charged 
should be specified. We knew, in- 
deed, that the experiment of distinct- 
ness tried in the instance of Lord 
Beresford and Colonel Bruen had been 
found more indicative of boldness than 
discretion, and were not surprised that 
it was not to be repeated ; but we 
were scarcely prepared for such a de- 
gree of confidence as should describe a 
tenantry prosperous and wealthy, and 
hope to nave vague and angry asser- 
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tion admitted as proof, that the land- 
lords, under whom they throve, were 
tyrannical and rapacious. 

The secoud article is a defence of 
American Nunneries against charges 
contained in a narrative article entitled, 

“ Six Monthsin a Convent” Thedefence 
consists principally of direct and indi- 
rect and uncorroborated denials ; but, 
contains, also, some matter which ap- 
pears to have a better claim on our 
attention. We shall notice one or two 
instances of the grounds 09 which cer- 
tain practices 01 points 6 f discipline 
are justified. 

« Miss* Reed mentions frequently that 
the sisters expiated trivial faults bj kissing 
the ground. Faults of disobedience, of 
infringing the rules, usually arise from an 
impulse of pride, which such humiliations 
may tend to correct. They are at least 
innocent, even if they be not effective. 
Such prostrations are very common in the 
east. No Mahometan begins or concludes 
Mis orisons without frequently kissing the 
carpet on which he kneels/* 

Again in reply to another charge : 

« The community did not sit upon 
their feet ; whenever they sat down they 
sat on chairs. It is not even true that 
the posture in question would have been 
extremely painful to persons who, accord- 
ing to the statement, must have been ac- 
customed to it. The Mahometans and 
tailors , who do adopt it from choice, think 
it the reverse.** 

Wc think this passage might be 
classed among the many which furnish 
internal evidence that the article was 
provided by one of the confessors of 
the convent. The positive averment 
with respect to the practice of “the 
community;* the ingenious introduc- 
tion of the word “community * in place 
of the word “ they* which Miss Reed 
appears (we quote from the Review, 
not having the narrative') to have em- 
ployed (and which may nave been de- 
signed to designate the “ leo turesses" 
who read the rules of St. Ursula, mor- 
tifying themselves by a painful posture, 
while they did so, rather than the com- 
munity who sat “ on chairs” and lis- 
tened at their ease) seems to denote 
the casuist of the household. Various 
other passages, on which we have not 
leisure to dwell, point 'to the same 
conclusion, and satisfy us that some 
rev. director of the consciences of 
the recluse, has, very probably, be- 


come their public apologist. Still 
there is a circumstance in the defence 
which puzzles us. It is the rapidity 
of association by which Mahometan 
practices present themselves as illus- 
trating, and showing the wisdom of 
these observances in which the none 
are disciplined. Certainly the lord of 
& populous haram must be very con- 
versant with the best modes of ensuring 
peace and obedience among its jealous 
inmates. We could therefore easily 
understand a reference to eastern des- 
potism, if the western rulers were men 
who, in hoars of relaxation and security, 
jested upon some similarities in privilege 
or condition. We could readily under- 
stand, that, if such topics formed 
matter of frequent mirth and laughter 
in the privacy of monastic retreat, 
the lighter hours might insensibly im- 
part a character not its own to mo- 
ments of seriousness, and affect imper- 
ceptibly even grave writings. But, giving 
due credit to the sobriety of the trans- 
Atlantic divines, who direct the morals 
of secluded sisterhoods, we cannot 
easily account for the alien allusion. 

It certainly is somewhat curious that the 
western vestals and the polygamists of . 
the east shall be found answering each 
to each so amicably ; that talking of nun- 
neries shall put their confessor in mind 
of a Turk, and that the ritual of con- 
ventual worship shall be gravely de- 
fended by the precedent of a Maho- 
metan example. Wc trust it may be 
permitted us to hope that more than 
the despotism of the east will be imi- 
tated in the cloisters of Mount Bene- 
dict. We perceive that the Sultan haa 
proclaimed liberty to the recluse in 
his establishment. Their chains have 
fallen off, their veils have become 
transparent ; and they may ramble on 
the margin of the Bosphorus in the 
new-born joy of woman’s privilege, 

• To tee, and to be gaxed upon.** 

We tmst that the glory of emancipa- 
tion which has risen upon the sera?, 
will not set before ft smiles upon the 
cell, and that the sisters of St, Ursula, 
who have been trained in the postures 
and prostrations w’bich the Koran re- 
commends, may share in the freedom 
from restraint, which it is now found 
to tolerate; and that they roajr rove 
happily as the ladies of Constantinople 
— serious thoughts a sufficient guard 
upon their path, and maiden modesty 


• «« Dublin Review,” No. II. p. 325. 
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the veil which best becomes them. 
We should not have ventured on re- 
commending a Mahometan example to 
the Ursuline sisterhood, had we not 
found the forms of Turkish devotion 
appealed to as precedents for the 
ritual of the convent. The respect 
evinced by the reviewer for Maho- 
metan worship, by the nature of his 
reference to it will, we hope, plead our 
excuse for the suggestion we nave ven- 
tured to offer, and benefit the cause of 
the fiur clients, for whom we are soli- 
citous. 

Another characteristic of the con- 
vent deserves notice, (p. 822.) 

« We leave the world therefore, to 
judge of Mm. Henry Grey’S accuracy, 
when she states in her concluding re- 
marks (p. 128) that Miss Reed had been 
marked out as a prise, and was under the 
epell of their sorcery long before she was 
aware of it. 

“ A precious prise, indeed, to a* Ursu- 
la* sisterhood, was a pauper and an out- 
cast from her father's house, who could 
not even earn a scanty pittance by her own 
exertions 1 If Mrs . Henry Grey knew 
anything of the sisters of SL Ursula, she 
would have readily understood, that suck 
a person would have been a drone in the 
hive— a nuisance to be avoided, instead of 
« treasure to be desired.'* 

“ No enemy can match a friend.** 
We assure the reader the preced- 
ing passage has been correctly auoted. 
We plead guilty to the selection 
of italics, but the mark of admira- 
tion is found in the Review. M If 
Mrs. Henry Grey knew any thins of 
the sisters qf St. Ursula / f" What 
does their a|>ologist say of them ? 
He says that a young woman had 
become an outcast from her father’s 
bouse, and was unable to procure a 
subsistence — that she was young — poor 
inexperieuced — unprotected — help- 
less — in the midst of many and great 

dangers plunged into them because 

she desired to worship God agreeably 
to the discipline of the Church of 
Rome, and what was then the dictate 
of her conscience— and he adds that 
if Mrs. Grey knew anything of the 
Ursuline vestals, she must have known 
that they would not desire to shelter and 
save that young woman — because the 
taint of poverty was upon her. What a 
glance upou the passion of Popery to 
make proselytes. What an illustra- 
tion of the principle which regards hu- 
man souls as merchandise. Virgins of 
Su Ursula 1 — You are, sureiv, wise in 


your generation— and you have an in- 
comparable apologist 

* If to your «h&re, tome Christian feettogi &U, 

Cite his defence, and we forget them all.” 

We pass over an article in which the 
interest is general, and light upon a de*- 
fence of the Church of Rome, touching 
its jealousy of Holy Scripture. The 
doctrine o ( the reviewer is stated in a 
note, which we shall take the liberty 
to copy : — 

u Throughout this article on the trans- 
lations of the Bible, we have avoided ad- 
verting to the very distinct question of its 
circulation. 

“ It would be improper, however, to 
pass this flippant statement without some 
remark. 

M The Council of Toulouse prohibited 
the laity from possessing the Scriptures. 

“ True. But what was this Council 
of Toulouse ? or to whom did its prohi- 
bition extend? It was a diocesan, or at 
most, a provincial synod, and its decrees 
were intended solely for the government 
of the faithful of that district, in which 
the monstrous errors of the Albigenses 
had long been prevalent. Far from be- 
ing extended to the universal church, they 
did not even regard any other province of 
France. 

u What are the subsequent occasions 
on which this prohibition was repeated ? 
Mr. Horne of course knew, else he would 
not have adopted the statement. But it 
is certain that there never was any gene- 
ral decree” (italics, as in the original) 
«* such as that of which Hallam speaks. 
In the Council of Constance, where this 
very matter, the abuse of the Scripture, 
was introduced, no decree, prohibitory, or 
even restrictive, was issued. 

“ In the Council of Trent, a congre- 
gation was appointed to draw up a prohi- 
bitory index, and the only limitation 
which it affixes, is found in the fourth 
rule, by which the bishop, or pastor, or 
confessor is empowered to withhold the 
Scriptures from those to whose faith os 
piety its use might prove injurious*** 

Here the reviewer professes to cite 
a passage from Archbishop Bramhall,. 
which he has not enabled us to verify,, 
and which, accordingly, we omit — re- 
commending to the reader the adop- 
tion of a practice, to which long and 
painful experience has enforced us, 
namely, to regard every quotation of a 
Roman Catholic controversialist false, 
or incorrect, until he has compared it 
with the original ; and to spare him- 
self the trouble of a search in every 
case wnerein there is not a reiercucu 
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to the page, or at least to the chapter 
of the volume from which the citation 
professes to be made. We perceive an 
increasing chariness in modern Ro- 
manists to give the locale of their quo- 
tations, and we know well the expo- 
sures and detections which have ren- 
dered such caution necessary. We 
have, accordingly, adopted our maxim, 
which we recommend to the reader, — 
to accept no testimony from the pa- 
trons and partisans of Romanism, un- 
less they facilitate our search, by de- 
claring where we shall find them 

Otherwise we might look as earnestly 
and as long as politicians in and out of 
parliament looked for Patrick Egan of 
Moate, and to as little purpose. We 
copy, ‘then, no quotation bv which an 
advocate of the Church of Rome af- 
fects to strengthen his case, unless he 
inform us where the passage can be 
found, — and we proceed to show’, that 
even in the citation we have recently 
made the wisdom of our abstinence is 
proved and vindicated : — 

“ In the Council of Trent, a congre- 
gation wa9 appointed to draw up a prohi- 
bitory index, and the only limitation 
which it affixes, is found in the fourth 
rule, by which the bishop, pastor, or con- 
fessor, is empowered to withhold the Scrip- 
tures from those to whose faith , or piety , 
its use might prove injurious .” 

This passage has the merit of clear- 
ness. It intimates, with a distinctness 
not to be misinterpreted, that freedom 
to read Scripture was the rule laid 
down in the “index,” — that restriction 
constituted the exception. The bi- 
shop, &c. was invested with power 
to withdraw from the unstable a privi- 
lege which they were likely to abuse ; 
and wherever this pow er was not exer- 
cised, the natural right of man remain- 
ed to read the books which had been 
divinely written for men’s learning. 
In short, no man needed a special per- 
mission to read or to justify his read- 
ing ; although, under certain circum- 
stances, he must respect a prohibition 
which his rashness or inexperience 
may have rendered necessary. 

Now, if the truth be directly the re- 
verse, who can again place confidence 
in “ Dublin- Review” citations V If the 
truth he, that accoiding to the rule of 
the “ Index,” prohibition is the law r , — 
permission the indulgence, — if it is 
declared sinful to read, not after the 
bishop has forbidden, hut before he has 
permitted. That is to say, if the rule 
of the “ Index” regard the Bible as a 


and Dr. Murray. [Nov". 

book already interdicted, and only pro- 
vides that, in certain circumstances, the 
interdict may he relaxed, will -not the 
reader agree with us in thinking that 
the advocates of Rome should he dis- 
trusted, and that, unless, even in the 
plainest cases, they refer you to the 
place from which they have professedly 
quoted, it is just and wise to reject 
tne arguments and gifts they proffer. 

Here follows the fourth rule of the 
“ Index — 

“ Forasmuch as it has been made ma- 
nifest by experience that, if the indiscri- 
minate reading of the Bible in the vulgar 
tongue be permitted , injury in conse- 
quence of the rashness of man, rather 
than benefit, will ensue; let it rest on 
the judgment of the bishop or inquisi- 
tor,” (a title omitted by the “ Review,**) 
“ with the advice of the pastor or confes- 
sor, to concede the privilege of reading 
the Scriptures, translated by Catholic 
authors, to such persons- as they have as- 
sured themselves will not receive from 
the study harm, but on the contrary, in- 
crease of faith and piety. 

•* They who are indulged with this 
permission shall have the license in wri- 
ting. But whosoever, without such a 
faculty, shall presume to read or to have 
the Bible, cannot be absolved of bis sins 
until he has previously given it up to the 
ordinary. Regulars, also, without a fa- 
culty from their superiors, cannot read or 
purchase the Scriptures.” 

Such is the rule ! How criminally 
it has been misrepresented by its apo- 
logist, the reader can judge. Ac* 
cording to the reviewer, it licenses 
every man to read the word of God 
until a direct prohibition from a 
priest or bishop arrest his studies, — it 
does not require of him to seek per- 
mission, or even to notify his pious 
purpose. According to tne terms of 
the rule, the interdict and prohibition 
have been already proclaimed. Before 
a member of the Church of Rome 
read the word of God, the bishop or 
inquisitor and confessor are to hold a 
consultation on his circumstances and 
character. If they distrust him, fare- 
well Scripture. If without their writ- 
ten permission he dare to read, he 
mu^t surrender his Bible or perish in 
his sin. Is this like the representation 
given by the combined wisdom of the 
“ Review V” About as' much so as the 
regulations for distributing bread re- 
semble those for administering poison. 
The»e are cases in which a merciful 
physician denies his patient food,— 
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there are cases in which a wise physi- 
cian prescribes poison as medicine. 
The suspicion which the fathers of the 
congregation scowl, in their rule, upon 
the Bible, as a thing baneful to life, is 
softened and confused, when seen jin 
the amiable reflection on the reviewer’s 
pages, into the wise caution with which 
bread may sometimes be denied. Who 
can altogether subdue the scorn with 
which he contemplates a deceit like 
this ? and who could consent to accept, 
without corroboration, the testimony of 
parties who could be guilty of it ? 

There is indeed one acknowledg- 
ment which we accept, notwithstanding 
the testimony of the learned triumvirate. 
It is, that the Catholic Church never 
made itself responsible for a prohibi- 
tion of the Scriptures. The Church 
of Rome alone can claim this merit. 
If we are to credit the u Dublin Re- 
view,” even the fourth rule of the M In- 
dex Prohibitorius” has been rescinded, 
so that the clauses in the Creed of 
Pius IV. in which the Bible is renoun- 
ced contain the solitaryrejection of Scrip- 
ture, with which the Church of Rome 
is now chargeable. But we must not 
dwell on this subject. It is not Ro- 
manism but the M Dublin Review” we 
are glancing at. We return to our 
office. 

“ Here, in Catholic Italy, — Italy so 
little famed in the doctrines of the refor- 
mation, — Italy, the very hot-bed of Po- 
pery — we find not less than thirty dis- 
tinct editions of the Italian Bible, in a 
period of about seventy years. Might 
not this satisfy all the pious cares of the 
most sanctified Biblical coterie in the 
kingdom ?** 

The reader may stare, — but these 
are the words, “ Thirty editions in 
about seventy years.” 

Whether the editions issued one hun- 
dred copies each, or one thousand, we 
are not instructed, — but whatever was 
their issue, we inform the eloquent re- 
viewer, that thirty editions in seventy 
years would not sutisfy the “ Biblicals” 
m England. We believe that a year 
does not elapse, in which copies ot the 
Bible in the vernacular tongue do not 
issue from the English press, exceeding 
five-fold the productiveness of Italy in 
the seventy years of which the Dublin 
Reviewer makes his boast. “ Thirty 
editions in seventy years ! !* 

The ecclesiastics in the Neapolitan 
States alone amounted, at one period, 
to two hundred thousand. The popu- 
lation of Italy exceeds sixteen mil- 


lions. In seventy years Is it too much 
to say that as many millions of human 
beings were brought into existence,— 
that ecclesiastics throughout the States 
of Italy exceeded one million ? Is it 
rash to affirm that no edition of the 
Bible in that country consisted of more 
than five hundred copies,— or that fif- 
teen thousand copies of the Scripture, 
for a population of seventy-millions 
of souls, of which more than one mil- 
lion consisted of ecclesiastics, was not 
an adequate supply? What a state of 
feeling must that be in which an advo- 
cate of the Church of Rome could 
boast of it! One copy of the Bible 
for every eighty priests — for every five 
thousand of the people ! ! Is it irra- 
tional or uncharitable to say, that where 
the supply to the clergy was but an 
eightieth of what ought to be the de- 
mand, the people were effectually pro- 
tected against the dreaded and depre- 
cated volumes ? 

Before we pass from this article on 
versions of tne Scripture, we must 
give one specimen of tne kind of thing 
which passes for reasoning, on the Ro- 
mish side in controversy ? 

1 Cor. 9, v. is translated 

“ Have we not power to lead about a 
woman, a sister,” &c. &c., and the trans- 
lation is justified by the following argu- 
ment “ The word ym, as every one 
knows, sometimes means woman in gene- 
ral, sometimes is restricted to the signifi- 
cation * wife.* Its meaning, therefore, 
must be determined by circumstances, — 
but here it is sufficiently evident St 
Paul asks the question obviously in refe- 
rence to Barnabas and himself. He has 
commenced the chapter in the singular 
number, and he resumes it in the thir- 
teenth verse. If there could be a doubt 
as to the force of the plural here, it would 
be removed by the following verse, in 
which the * have we not power* is resolved 
by the unequivocal words, Barnabas and 
I alone , have we not power? Speaking 
there of two husbands , he would have in- 
troduced two wives also ; and does it not 
follow, for a contrary reason, that when he 
spoke not of two, but one, yvtt ukm, he 
means not a wife, but an attendant ma- 
tron, who was to provide for the necessi- 
ties both of the Apostle and his compa- 
nion ?** 

This morceau of reasoning is found 
at page 388 of the M Review,” and a 
quick eye, glancing to page 389, can 
see it confronted by 1 Tim. 3 xii. which 
is thus translated, M let the deacons 
BE THE HUSBANDS OF ONE WIFI.” 
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Incredible as it may seem, the fact 
is so. The reasoning by which the 
reviewer justifies his translation in 
page 388, by the time he has reached 
389 he discards, as frivolous or una- 
vailing. In the former page yv*n can- 
not signify * wife because, if it did, 
one wife would have two husbands, — 
in the latter it not only can, but actu- 
ally does signify “ wife,” — although the 
husbands are to be, not two — but as 
many as are the deacons in the Chris- 
tian Church. It is unnecessary to re- 
mind the reader, that in the one case, 
so in the other, no such consequence 
is implied. No one supposes “ let the 
deacons be the husbands of one wife,” 
to imply more than if the phrase had 
been expressed in the singular number, 
nor could a different interpretation be 
assigned to that on which the reviewers 
have reasoned so profoundly. Our 
business, as we have already 6aid, is 
not with Scripture versions, but with 
the u Review,” which urges trium- 
phantly in Qne paragraph, the reason- 
ing which it contemptuously overlooks 
in the next. Who knoweth what a 
page may bring forth, in volumes of 
popish controversy ! 

The reviewer is not always thus in- 
cautious. In the article on the Pro- 
testant Association we find an instance 
of prudent omission worthy to be re- 
corded. The severities exercised 
against certain Romish ecclesiastics, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, are des- 
cribed, with a view to justify the sedi- 
tious and treasonable proceedings of 
the missionary priests. “ Will it be 
believed,” exclaims the reviewer, “that 
several of those who suffered death, 
or were imprisoned, because they dis- 
sented from the religion of the state, 
were, previously to their trial, subject- 
ed to various modes of torture,” &c. 
The reviewer proceeds, auoting, with- 
out acknowledgment, arm almost ver- 
batim. a passage to be found in the 
“ Historical Memoirs of the English 
Catholics,” with which Mr. Charles 
Butler appears to have been so 
pleased that he repeated it in his book 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
assage as given in the “ Review,” has 
owever the merit, such as it is, of 
omitting an expression to be found in 
Mr. Butler’s volumes, and of adding 
one which he has not been guilty of 
using. He did not say, “ because they 
dissented from the religion of the 
state,” — it was for a very different of- 


fence the eulprits were punished. He 
did say, when speaking of the applies 
tion of the torture as incredible, that 
it was 14 to an English reader” it would 
seem so. This distinction the reviewer 
has very judiciously omitted. Why 
would it appear incredible to an Eng- 
lish reader ? Because it is the civil, 
not the common law by which such 
tortures as the “Review” describes can 
be inflicted. That is to say, because 
they have their origin in that system 
of law which the Church of Rome ap- 
proves, and which the constitution of 
England at all times rejected ; — be- 
cause when tortures were applied, they 
were contrary to English law— they 
were relics of Roman tyranny, — and 
they were, to their immortal honor, 
pronounced illegal by the venerable 
judges of our land. Therefore it might 
seem difficult of belief to an English 
reader, that culprits were in his coun- 
try subjected to torture. But why 
especially to an English reader ? Be- 
cause, in every country where popery 
prevails, and her canons are accepted, 
torture is legalized. 

We dwell not on this matter, but we 
thought it due to the reviewer to no- 
tice the ingenuity with which he has 
overlooked or suppressed an ex- 
pression serving to suggest a re- 
membrance of the complete deliver- 
ance of England from a cruel domina- 
tion — by noting that a thing which 
would seem natural and ordinary in 
every popish country under heaven, 
would, at this day, appear incredible to 
a native of liberated England. 

Another omission is more judicious 
still — it is the careful abstinence from all 
notice of dates, w’hich might assist in 
determining whether the severities of 
English law, or the treasons of mission- 
ary priests w ere prior in point of time. 
The “ Observations on the Vindication 
of J. K. L.” contain a pas s&ge which 
shows that this is a distinction not 
without a difference. 

« Suppose we were told by one (whose 
countenance expressed the horror which 
he wished to inspire) that he saw a num- 
ber of individuals seize an unfortunate 
man, bind his hands behind bis back, and, 
regardless of his cries and supplications, 
bear him to an eminence, from whence, 
after having adjusted a rope about bis 
neck, they precipitated him, and suffered 
him to remain suspended until he was 
no more. Suppose this story eloquently 
told, and enforced by all the powers of 
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action and utterance, bow could ws think 
of those who were described as having 
thus barbarously treated the unfortunate 
roan, but as of the most deliberate and 
inhuman murderers? But if it were 
added by some one who was better dis- 
posed to complete the story, that this 
man was himself a murderer, that he 
had been regularly condemned by the 
authority of the law, and that the men 
who were the instruments in bringing 
him to punishment, were only acting in 
obedience to that law — I fancy that our 
feelings would be very suddenly changed, 
that the individual whom we were so 
eloquently urged to compassionate would 
no longer be an object of very peculiar 
sympathy, and that the narrator who had 
endeavoured to defraud us of our pity, 
would encounter the weight of our in- 
dignation.” 

The review contents itself with de- 
scribing one part of the history. It 
dwells upon the sufferings which mem- 
bers of tne Church of Home endured, 
but it does not complete a story which 
would shew that they suffered for griev- 
ous transgressions ; and it does not 
state the important truth that even 
their punishments and the laws which 
directed them were not of the growth 
of England, but were exotics imported 
while Romanism had power, which 
never familiarised themselves with the 
climate and soil of free and manly sen- 
timent, and were cast away with the 
other idols of popery, so soon as its 
yoke had been broken. 

We are not defending the memory 
of Elizabeth, else should we cite that 
luminous passage in which Southey 
vindicates her reign from all the fabri- 
cated charges with which Romanists 
would asperse it ; else should w'e shew 
from Romish historians — from Sponda- 
nus — from Bossuet — and even from 
Butler, that the severities of her times 
were called for by the treasons which 
they punished and defeated. How 
can men persevere in such audacious 
misrepresentations? In a reign in 
w hich one Pope is confessed to have 
employed, even while he wore an ap- 
peaiance of good-will, emissaries to 
propagate disaffection, and, so soon as 
the disagreement between Spain and 
England gave hope, to have issued his 
Bull, requiring of the British people that 
they should renounce their allegiance 
and depose their Queen — in which 
another Pope, when the vigorous de- 
termination of her Protestant subjects, 


and the wisdom of her counsellors, 
rendered projects of treason perilous 
to her enemies, modified his prede- 
cessor’s commands, so as that mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome were not 
required to put themselves in danger 
until further orders were given, but 
were still enjoined to regard their sove- 
reign as one not worthy to reign — 
when a third reiterating the principles 
declared by his predecessors, required 
of the people that they should put 
them into action ; — in the ages of the 
Popish insurrection in Northumber- 
land — of the Armada — of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew — of the solemn 
procession and jubilee proclaimed for 
joy over slaughtered Protestants— 
when the Prince of Orange was as- 
sassinated, and the life of Elizabeth 
threatened, and, in near apprehension 
of her danger, an association formed 
throughout England of noblemen and 
gentlemen, sworn to defend her per- 
son, and avenge her death : — in the 
midst of dangers and difficulties of such 
a period as this, who but the shallow 
or the false could affect to think that 
the severities which protected the state 
of England were to be accounted as 
persecutions for religiop ? They were 
severities which protected well-effected 
Roman Catholics from an authority 
which otherwise they could not have 
resisted ; which converted the bull of 
Pius V. commanding them to rebel 
against their sovereign, into the mode- 
rated direction of Gregory XIII. that 
they might feel themselves permitted 
to await a favourable opportunity- 
severities which confirmed the hearts 
and gave authprity to the remonstrances 
of those who distinguished between 
temporal and spiritual power, and held 
the former as well as the latter invio- 
late, and which abated the spirits of 
those who held the Pope supreme over 
all causes and persons, and taught 
them that they must move with a cau- 
tion which diminished their influence- 
in short, which defeated those who 
would have called treason religion, 
and enabled the better affected to dis- 
charge their duty. Amid all these 
severities of which the reviewer com- 
plains, he tells us that the loyalty of the 
Romanists of England was steadfast. 
W hat cau he say of Romish loyalty now ? 
Now, that there are no severities in- 
flicted, w hen, in the w'antonness of over 
indulgence, it is accounted hardship 
to pay debts profitably contracted, and 
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sworn to be repaid ; now that all favor 
and power are conceded to them — what 
can he 9ay of the loyalty promised 
by the indulged Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ? 

This article on the Protestant Asso- 
ciation contains a very remarkable ac- 
knowledgment respecting a book which 
has excited no slight degree of interest 
— the Rheimish Testament. 

“ The notes of the Rheimish Testa- 
ment,” we are informed, “ were un- 
doubtedly intended to prepare the public 
mind for the invasion meditated by Philip 
II. when he projected the scheme of his 
armada. They were in unison with the 
celebrated sentence and declaration of 
Pope Sextus Quintus, which designated 
Elizabeth as an illegitimate daughter of 
Henry VIII. — as an usurper and unjust 
ruler, who ought to be deposed — and as a 
heretic and schismatic, whom it was not 
only lawful, but commendable to destroy.” 

Here is a confession of moment. 
The individual who makes it is not 
ashamed to censure, in most unmea- 
sured terms, the mistake of the Rev. 
Robert M*Ghee in . quoting as a genu- 
ine document Mr. Todd’s parody of 
an encyclical letter. It is interesting 
to observe the difference between 
Protestant and Popish morals. A 
parody on a papal bull appears im- 
puting to the Romish religion no one 
doctrine which it does not openly avow 
and inculcate ; the writer, the citer, 
every individual concerned, is assailed 
in the most indecent invectives, and is 
accused of the basest purposes. Even 
the Protestant press indignantly and 
very severely reproves the fabrication. 
A popish version of Scripture appears, 
imputing to the Divine Being what 
even Romanists have confessed to be 
damnable doctrine — it is sent forth and 
circulated, confessedly, with the most 
flagitious views. It remains in circu- 
lation for two hundred and fifty years, 
and neither Pope, nor Council, nor 
congregation of tne Index Council ever 
launch one bolt at the blasphemy — im- 
print one stigma on the forgery so foul 
and diabolical ; and, in the same pages 
in which the crime is confessed, and the 
toleration of the crime by Rome tacitly 
acknowledged, the day’s inadvertency 
of Mr. M*Ghee, which the next day 
corrected, is unblushingly arraigned as 
an offence not to be forgiven. “ Dat 
veniam corvis,” indeed, “ vexat censura 
columbis.” 

The reviewer makes another ac- 


knowledgment, namely, of the dupli- 
city which characterised the proceed- 
ings of the Romish bishops in Ireland, 
with respect to this abominable volume. 
We shall abridge the history of them. 
It appears that in the eventful and 
threatening year of 1813, the book 
which was to have introduced treason 
into England, at the time of the Spanish 
Armada, was published with authority 
in Ireland. In due time the virulence 
of the notes was discovered and ex- 
posed ; and an equivocal disclaimer 
on the part of Dr. Troy, who had ap- 
proved the work, turned aside the in- 
dignation of the British people. Aa 
soon a9 the storm had subsided, a near 
edition of the same pernicious work 
appeared, stamped, as the former was, 
with ecclesiastical authority. Thia 
was sufficiently treacherous, but, by 
that providental fatality which con- 
verts every attempt at exculpation to 
their prejudice, the advocates of 
Rome have heaped added obloquy on 
the procedure. By their diligence, 
as the reviewer exhibits the results, we 
discover (indeed they earnestly call 
attention to the fact) that on July 3, 
1817,an advertisement appeared in the 
public prints, announcing the forth- 
coming work, and recommending it by 
the approbation of thirteen Roman 
Catholic bishops, and three hundred 
Popish priests. In October of the 
same year, Dr. Troy’s unsatisfactory 
disclaimer appeared, prohibiting the 
book in the diocese of Dublin. Not 
one word of censure was uttered by 
the Romish bishop in Cork, where the 
book was published. Not a word of cen- 
sure does the reviewer allege to have 
been spoken by any priest or bishop, with 
the one discreditable exception. How 
then is the incident to be understood ? 
The well-known letter of Mr. Coyne 
gives proof that Dr. Troy *9 disclaimer 
was designed for Protestants only, to 
turn away their indignation. The dis- 
covery of the measure adopted by the 
bishops previously had taught their 
people how little it w r as to be respected. 
In short, the Church of Rome in Ire- 
land recommended the Rheimish Tes- 
tament generally and strongly to all its 
members. Dr. Troy prohibited the 
reading of it — in the diocese of Dublin. 
This odious treachery has been dragged 
into light by the energy of the Dublin 
Review — it has been made known by 
its candour or its indiscretion. No 
matter which — the Review has done 
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good service. We bid it speed. 
Another article, with discoveries such 
as this contains, and we shall make 
due acknowledgments of the uninten- 
tional service it has rendered to the 
cause of truth. For the present we 
shall content ourselves with offering, 
as a corroboration of the statements 
in the Review, the judgment pro- 
nounced by Mr. O’Connell on the 
enforced and cautious disclaimer. 

“ Mr. M* Donnell may produce Dr. 
Troy’s signature against the veto. Sig- 
natures indeed! Has not a Protestant 
bookseller Dr. Troy’s signature to his 
approbation of an edition of the Bible, 
with notes containing the most disgust- 
ing bigotry? Has not the Education 
Society Dr. Troy's signature to his ap- 
probation of those extracts from the Bible, 
which contain the Protestant version of 
the most important of the disputed pas- 
sages ? I am ready to admit it has been 
proved that these signatures were ob- 
tained by one accident or another; but J 
ask if two such accidents ever happened to 
one man before 9— and as such accidents 
happened twice to one man , pray what is 
to prevent their recurrence ten or a dozen 
times ?” 

Such was Mr. O’Connell’s opinion 
of the defence made by his Arch- 
bishop. 

We had purposed lo notice the 
somewhat oblique and sinister advo- 
cacy with which the Review maintains 
the cause of the Most Rev. Dr. Murray 
against all his adversaries. The 
Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland 
had been accused, in the terms of a 
resolution which they had unanimously 
adopted, of pronouncing the Theology 
of Peter Dens the best guide for their 
clergy. “Admitted,” proclaims the si- 
1 ence of the Review—** but,” it articulates , 
** Richard Coyne, as his own private spe- 
culation, printed the volumes.” Would 
he have speculated, the accuser had 
said, had ne not confidence that his 
wares would find a ready market? 
Tacet Review. The Roman Catholic 
bishops, the accuser had said, con- 
cealed their connection with Dens. 
Cries the Reviewer — the book was to 
be seen on the shelves of a Protes- 
tant bookseller. Yes ; Richard Coyne 
stands acquitted ; the volumes he 
printed, he was not ashamed to pub- 
lish ; but the resolutions of the bishops 
declaring Dens a safe guide — appoint- 
ing it a conference-book — these ap- 
peared in uo Protestant’s shop. They 


were not communicated to the legis- 
lature or the government when en- 
quiries were held which ought to have 
called them forth. In a word, Richard 
Covne stands acquitted. And the bishops 
— £)r. Murray has enabled us to judge, by 
his new recommendation of Peter Dens 
to the “attentive perusal of his clergy.” 
We regard the recent epistles of the 
right reverend divine, polemic and 
political, as of no ordinary moment. 
They may, perhaps, yet serve to date 
the period in which they were issued; 
and we turn from our more immediate 
subject to write a word on the state of 
things to which they forcibly draw and 
rivet our attention. 

Protestants of Ireland — nay, we will 
not be thus exclusive — men of Ireland, 
of whatsoever denomination you maybe, 
ponder well the wisdom contained in 
Dr. Murray’s late, and full avowal, that 
he approves and recommends the The 
ology of Dens. Remember how ear- 
nestly, and how unscrupulously such an 
approvul was denied in time past. Re- 
member the contemptuous epithets 
with which Dens was loaded by every 
Roman Catholic, who ventured tospeaik 
of him. Remember the subterfuges to 
which the more subtle had recourse, 
when they said that questions were 
for convenience, taken from Dens, but 
that none should turn to him for the 
answers. Remember how the monitors 
of the Protestant people warned them 
against such artifices, and contended 
for the truth of their accusations. Re- 
member the coarse and incessant invec- 
tives which were poured upon them 
as a species of answer the readiest 
and least likely to be retorted ; and 
observe, that, now, after a course of long 
and low chicanery, after so many 
instances of open falsehood, and 
more disgusting equivocation ; — after 
whining appeals to the compassion of 
“generous Britons;” after malignant 
endeavours to rouse the worst passions 
of merciless Hibernians ; — after enter- 
rises of argument such as never were 
azarded where the cause was not des- 
perate, or the advocate incapable ; — 
out comes, in the form of a bold de- 
fiance, a confession wrung from the 
right reverend divine, avowing himself 
the patron of that book which had been 
disclaimed for him, while there was one 
thinking individual in the nation, who 
could credit the denial, and which, now 
that the episcopal sanction of the fla- 
gitious volumes has become notorious, 
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Dr. Murray stock forward to stow and 
advertise by bis late significant^lthough, 
perhaps, superfluous recommendation, 
that his clergy will read and study it 

Protestants, remember, the man who 
thus daringly declares him*clf the 
patron of Dens, is he who presides over 
education in Ireland. Yes — he who 
recommends and praises a book con- 
taining principles which, he tells yon, 
he detests ; principles which, he has 
sworn, are impious and unchristian — he 
is to select the lessons from which the 
growing population of the country are 
to learn u what is truth.” Alas for the 
days when such things arc. Could 
that most reverend divine find no book 
to recommend to his clergy, of a cha- 
racter and spirit corresponding with the 
oath which he and tliey had taken? 
Is Dens the best book in the catalogue 
of Romish writers? Is there none 
which does not teach lessons of profli- 
gacy, and perfidy, and blood ? is the 
doctriue of Romanism incomplete, un- 
less these abominable instructions make 
part of it ? Is this Dr. Murray's de- 
fence ? Let it be stated broadly ; and 
let it be demanded of the legislature of 
Great Britain, whether a dignitary in a 
church so stigmatised, should direct the 
national education of a Christian coun- 
try. Could he and his associates have 
made a better choice ? Let the better 
book be made known, let the motives 
why it was neglected be understood ; 
and let the legislature be called on to 
pronounce whether they are sufficient to 
justify the choice which an oath would 
seem to prohibit, and to prove him who 
has made the selection still qualified for 
an office in which sincerity of speech 
and purpose would seem to be especi- 
ally and imperatively demanded. 

But, that Protestants remonstrate 
with effect, they must have power. We 
do not live in days when the principle 
which the people desert, the legislature 
will affirm. Whatsoever the constitu- 
encies disregard, the parliament will 
not be careful to establish ; — the voice 
of the people will be heard through 
their representatives ; and, in the con- 
stitution of Great Britain in its present 
estate, there is no power to resist their 
call if it be united and importunate. — 
In a state of things like this public 
duty becomes personal. The distinc- 
tion between political indifference and 
individual sloth ceases. There was a 
time when men in private conditions 
might have held themselves void of 


G rtidpation in the measures which the 
pslature adopted and the government 
contrived. The voice of public senti- 
ment had but an indirect if not a re- 
mote influence on the affairs of state, 
and popular opinion was therefore 
comparatively feeble. Now it has 
been ascertained, that, in the end, 
the people, if united, must prevail ; 
while, at the same time, knowledge of 
their power has encreased it, and aug- 
mented privileges have made tliem 
more available instruments for the agi- 
tator and the traitor. What are wise 
and upright men to do ? They can no 
longer fold their hands together, and 
cast the burden of their cares on the 
minister of the day, or the leader of a 
virtuous opposition. From the highest 
seat of power and resfionsibility, down 
to the humblest condition in society, the 
sense of duty should be communicated 
and acknowledged. Every man to 
whom the constitution grants power 
and privilege, should act as if upon hia 
assertion and exercise of it national and 
individual welfare was dependant ; and 
even he who has not been empowered 
to prove his attachment to sound prin- 
ciple by a vote, may promote his coun- 
try’s good, by earnest prayers, by vir- 
tuous example, and by addressing 
wholesome counsel to all upon whom 
it may have influence. 

We commenced our notice of the Re- 
view', with a stricture upon its invec- 
tives, against the landed proprietary of 
Ireland. We conclude with a word of 
admonition to that maligned and 
threatened body. We believe that 
even still, the fate of the country is in 
their hands, and we are sure that 
against them, however indirect and in- 
sidious its approaches may be, the war 
is ultimately levelled. Indeed, we 
are fully persuaded, that the designs 
against property, unless measures be 
fcdten to defeat them, will soon be to- 
tally unmasked, and we believe, that if 
there be not combination and energy 
on the part of the Protestant pro- 
prietors, they will be carried into 
execution. What modifications in the 
internal government of Ireland can be 
denied if municipal tyranny over Protes- 
tants, is once established ? We put it 
to the landlords of this country, how 
many of them are there who even now 
do not feel that their tenure of occu- 
pancy, so far as the receiving rents 
characterises it, is somewhat preca- 
rious. Wc would ask of them, are 
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there not many who disguise their dif- 
ficulties from a fear of encreasing 
by making them public. We would 
ask how many are subject to priva- 
tions — denied the power to assert their 
individual rights or to aid in the re- 
covery of political, and whose refractory 
tenants discharge a double duty to their 
party, straitening on the one hand 
the resources of the impoverished land- 
lords, and strengthening “ the As- 
sociation, n by rendering very sparing 
acknowledgments on account of the 
rent which law sanetions, and by 
making liberal contributions to that 
which bears the majestic name of jus- 
tice. We warn the landlords that they 
should ponder these thiugs, and set 
themselves steadfastly to defeat the 


projects which are evidently framed 
tor their destruction. We have, to 
some extent, exposed, on various 
occasions, the tactique which their 
enemies adopt. We have, set down 
some of the artifices by which they seek 
to cover their fraudulent purposes, and 
retain and win friends and adherents 
among those who must be persuaded 
to believe there is truth at tneir side. 
We have, and the Conservatives have^ 
that strong weapon ; and if, for want of 
combination and energy, we do not 
make use of it, a dagger of lath, or a 
peacock's feather might as well be kid* 
den in the scabbard, as the blade we 
leave rusting there for want of tke vi- 
gour to unsheath it. 


Alison’s history of the french revolution vol. iv. 


One of the most fatal characteristics 
of the revolutionary mania of modern 
tines is, that it so engrosses men's 
minds by the present, as to make them 
regardless of the Jkdure. We live, as 
it were, not only m but for the present 
hour. The roar of the conflicting 
elements of society, in which opposite 
principles are struggling for the mas- 
tery, produces such a stunning influ- 
ence, as to drown the still small voice 
in which Wisdom, speaking by the 
voice of History, delighteth to utter 
her admonitions and beT warnings. 
Therefore it is, that there is reason to 
fear we may be insensible to the 
most instructive lessons of experience, 
until the time shall have elapsed when 
they could be profitable to us, and 
changes shall buve taken place which 
may render it altogether impossible to 
act upon them with any prospect of 
advantage. 

The future historian will contem- 
plate with indignant astonishment, the 
frenzy which seised upon the people 
of England, when they were indneed, 
by Lord Grey’s ministry, to barter 
their time-hallowed constitution for,— 
we will not trust ourselves to describe 
it,— the thing at present called a House 
of Commons, and which acts under 
the dictation of Mr. O' Connell and 
the Irish priests. Let any one com- 
pare the steady rule and the far-sight- 
ed policy of the old aristooratlc par- 
liament, when England had to struggle 
for existence with a world in arms, 
under the guidance of the most ambi- 
tious, able, and energetic chieftain the 


world ever produced, with the course 
of our policy, in a time of profound 
peace, after England had been trium- 
phant over all her enemies ; and if he 
does not see reason to admire the re- 
solution and the skill of the pilot who 
weathered the storm, in the one esse, 
and to condemn the rashness and the 
folly of the drunken crew, by which, 
hi the other, the vessel of state has 
been suffered almost to founder, in a 
period of security and repose, it wifi 
only be because he himself partakes of 
the fatal intoxication, by which all that 
tke country should hold dear has been 
so perilously endangered. 

The old system had its abuses. Too 
much was given to the mere aristocracy 
of wealth and rank, and too little to what 
may be called the aristocracy of worth 
and of intellect. But these were abuses 
which might have been remedied with- 
out swamping the legislature with a 
deluge of low radicalism, which must 
eause the enlightened statesman to 
contend against such fearful odds, and 
by which, in many instances, the efforts 
of the generous and the eultivated 
most be crippled or confounded. The 
remedies to be applied to the actual 
diseases under which the old constitu- 
tion laboured, were of a nature very 
different indeed from the empiricism 
which has been employed, by which 
opposite evils, of tenfold malignity 
have been generated ; evils, which 
differ from the former in nothing, per- 
haps, more fatally than this, that the 
one were obvious, and always seen ht 
exaggerated dimensions ; the other 
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are latent, or very often pass for indi- 
cations of soundness and vigour ; the 
one were seen by the public with the 
unmitigated antipathy which is usually 
entertained towards the deformities of 
an enemy, — the other are beheld with 
the indulgent partiality with which men 
usually behold the weaknesses or the 
peculiarities of a mistress or a friend. 
They more frequently excite admiration 
than they provoke resentment,— ' “ veluti 
polypus Hagnse delectat Baibinum.” 

This it is that constitutes the ap- 
parently hopeless nature of the vices 
of an unmitigated democracy. They 
can only be seen in their effects ; and 
the rum which they inevitably in- 
volve may give the majority of 4he 
community the first intimation of their 
existence. It is, we confess, on this 
account that we have felt it our 
bounden duty to bring the instructive 
pages of Mr. Alison so frequently un- 
der the notice of our readers, and to 
impress upon the leaders of the 
Conservative party, that it is their 
bounden duty to cheapen and to mul- 
tiply these volumes, so as that they 
may become easily accessible to all 
sorts and descriptions of men. From 
the first we were not without hopes 
that all may yet be well. Our reliance 
was upon the upright, religious cha- 
racter of the people of England. They 
were, heretofore, grossly deluded 5 
which delusion, (thanks to the fantastic 
gambols of the deludcrs,) is rapidly 
passing awav. They have been, hi- 
therto, criminally supine ; but it is to 
be hoped that, even as the lion shakes 
the dew-drops from his mane, their su- 

? ineness will cease with their delusion. 

t is, however, we disguise it not, a 
contest between the virtues and the 
vices of the community, — between 
wisdom, and that half-know'ledge which 
has been generated by the bewildering 
influence of modern illumination ; be- 
tween conceit and extravagance, and 
staid principle and sound philosophy ; 
betw'een true religion, and the porten- 
tous alliance that has been formed 
between fanaticism and superstition ; 
between the love of order, and the 
passion for change ; between the de- 
sire of a convulsion, by which needy 
adventurers might hope to be gainers, 
and the determination to maintain ex- 
isting establishments, (depurated of 
every grave abuse,) without w’hich the 
best interests of social order must be 
compromised, and there can be no 


sufficient security for enlightened, con- 
stitutional freedom. 

Such is the nature of the present con- 
test between the Whig- Radical govern- 
ment and their retainers, and the Con- 
servative phalanx by whom they are op- 
posed. Observing the progress of that 
contest, we see no reason to despair. 
Greater, in our belief, is the power 
that is fighting with us, than the power 
that is fighting against us ; and, if the 
Conservative leaders be only true to 
their cause, there is a might and a 
majesty in the support which they may 
receive from those by whom the mo- 
narch real institutions of Old England 
are loved and. venerated, that cannot 
be resisted. 

Every day only more and more 
serves to convince us that the heart 
of the country is sound. Of this, 
the recent elections in several of 
the counties of England are no insig- 
nificant or unintelligible symptoms. 
They have stricken the leaders of the 
democratic party with dismay, which 
it requires only a little more activity 
and enterprize, on the part of the 
Conservatives, to improve into con- 
sternation, and drive them from that 
station and influence which they never 
could have been suffered to attain 
without national disgrace, and which 
they can no longer be suffered to oc- 
cupy without national danger. We 
repeat it, the heart of the country is 
sound. England, although she did 
sink into slumber upon the lap of 
Dalilah, and althougn like the strong 
man she has been bound, has not yet 
been blinded. Not in vain has the 
gospel been preached to her noble 
people for three hundred years. Not 
in vain w'ere the fires of Smithfield 
kindled by the wicked and deluded 
votaries of a soul-destroying super-* 
stition. Not in vain have her poets 
written, her philosophers thought, her 
statesmen toiled, or her warriors fought 
and conquered. As England, in her 
sea-girt preeminence, bade a proud 
defiance to foreign hostility, so, it is 
our belief that in her moral elevation 
she will rise above domestic faction ; 
and that even the fearful experiment 
of the Reform Bill, by which she has 
suffered such a portentous metamor- 
phose, will be rendered harmless by 
a returning sanity, by which its worst 
consequences may yet be averted. 

But, that this consummation, so 
devoutly to be wished, may be pro- 
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duced, it is absolutely necessary that 
the Conservatives should be indefa- 
tigable m remedying, by every means 
Within their power, the mischiefs 
which have been caused by the folly, 
the vanity, or the unprincipled ambi- 
tion of their assailants. They must 
remedy the evils arising from false 
principle by supplying true. They 
must remedy the evils occasioned by 
ignorance, by increasing knowledge. 
They must provide against the evils 
arising from fanaticism, superstition, 
and irreligion, by strengthening the 
hands of those by whom sound mo- 
rality and true religion may be best 
disseminated amongst the people. Let 
them look at the structure and the 
character of our church, — at what it is 
in doctrine, and at what it ought to be 
in discipline, and then say whether the 
world nas ever witnessed a system so 
beautifully accommodated to the state 
of society as it exists in enlightened 
England ; a helpmate so meet for that 
first of the nations in all by which hu- 
manity is ennobled. And if this be 
so, how deadly, how unpardonable is 
the crime of that legislator, who could 
either suffer it to be undermined by 
the machinations of the infidel agitator, 
or render it an object of public odium, 
by continuing or conniving at the abuses 
which may be proved to exist in its ad- 
ministration. 

In our minds, the audacious and 
impious leveller, who would over- 
throw the church, because he hates 


tion ever was countenanced by us, 
and we trust in God that, by whomso- 
ever it may be attempted, it will never 
again be endured by the right-minded 
people of this great empire. 

Let, therefore, the Conservatives bestir 
themselves, as well for the purpose of 
disabusing the community or the great 
delusion which has been propagated 
upon this subject to their prejudice, as 
for protecting the church against its 
more open and determined enemies. 
Let it be manifest to all men, that it is 
its excellencies, not its abuses they are 
desirous to preserve ; that none are 
more ready than they to correct its 
defects, or to supply its deficiencies \ 
and that, provided it be only guaranteed 
in its integrity, for the accomplish- 
ment of those spiritual ends by which 
it may best promote "holiuess unto 
the Lord,* they never will be con- 
senting parties to its profanation, for 
the accomplishment of merely temporal 
objects. 

We have been drawn thus far to 
comment on the present aspect of 
political affairs, because we believe the 
crisis is at hand, at which, if ever , we 
are to profit by the fatal experience of 
our neighbours, and from tne calami- 
ties of France, learn bow similar 
calamities may, in our own case, be 
averted. In his third volume, Mr. 
Alison brought down his history of the 
revolution to that period when Buona- 
parte assumed supreme power under 
the modest title of First Consul. In 


religion, is less odious than the man 
who would preserve it, merely to serve 
some political purpose. In the one 
case, we have an open despiser of 
almighty power, a “ Mezentius coh- 
temptor deorum," the very daring of 
whose wickedness raises him above 
contempt at least, and who is deter* 
mined that, however we may condemn, 
we shall not be able to despite him. 
In the other case we have the traitor, 
Judas, who professes, by a kiss, allegi- 
ance to his divine Master, at the very 
moment that he is betraying his sacred 
person, and trading upon nis precious 
blood. In such, and in no other light, 
have we ever beheld the political mis- 
creants, be they Whigs or be they Tories , 
who have used the church merely as a 
political engine, and estimated its value 
by the patronage which it afforded, 
and which was employed for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a dishonest sup- 
port for a rotten administration. It is 
needless to say that no such proftuia- 


his fourth, of which we at present pro- 
ose to offer a brief analysis, he traces 
is progress from the consulate to his 
assumption of imperial power. We ob- 
serve in it the same presiding intelli- 
gence, the same comprehensiveness 
and accuracy of information, the same 
graphic power, the same penetration 
and impartiality in the analysis of 
character, and the description or events, 
by which his former volumes have 
been distinguished. Indeed, the his- 
torian's command of his subject seems 
to increase, as the stream of history 
spreads and deepens ; and we feel 
ourselves as securely under the 

f uidance of a competent mind, when 
e launches upon the mighty current 
which involved in its destructive 
progress most of the European mon- 
archies, as when he tracea the first 
outbreak of that anarchical propa- 

f andism, which rendered France a 
ind of Ishraael amongst the nations, 
and, by causing her to exert her power 
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against the domestic peace of every 
other country* justified every other 
country in exerting their power against 
her. 

The campaign which immediately 
preceded the elevation of Buonaparte 
to the office of First Consul* was 
chiefly remarkable for the entrance of 
the Russians for the first time upon the 
theatre of this eventful war. The 
Archduke Charles commanded the 
Austrian forces* under the surveillance 
of the Aulic Council, while the direc- 
tory exercised a similar control over 
M ass on * and the other generals, to 
whom the command of the French 
armies were entrusted. Both in Italy 
and upon the Alps, the Austrians had 
gained some signal advantages, when 
they were aided by the arrival of 
Suwarrow, with 20,000 Russians, who 
joined the imperial army, while they 
were yet encamped on the shores of 
the Mincio. “Thus,” observes our 
historian, u were the forces of the north, 
for the first time since the origin of the 
revolution, brought into collision with 
those of the south, and that desperate 
contest commenced, which was des- 
tined to inflict such terrible wounds on 
both empires ; to wrap in flames the 
towers of the Kremlin, and bring the 
Tartars of the desert to the shores of 
the Seine, and ultimately establish a 
new balance of power in Europe, by 
arraying all its forces under the ban- 
ners either of Asiatic despotism* or 
European democracy.” 

The character of Paul, and the 
views which he entertained in his in? 
terference in the European contest, are 
thus described: 

« The Emperor Paul, who had enter- 
ed, with all the characteristic impetu- 
osity of his character, into the alliance 
against France, had embraced the most ex* 
tensive and visionary ideas a a to the ulterior 
measures which should be adopted upon 
the overthrow of the French revolu- 
tionary power. He laboured to effect 
the formation, not only of a cordial 
league between all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, to stop the progress of anarchy, but 
the restoration of all the potentates and 
interests which had been subverted by 
the French arms, and the closing of the 
great schism between the Greek and Ca- 
tholic churches, which had so long divi- 
ded the Christian world. He even went 
•o far as to contemplate the union of the 
Catholics and Protestants, the stiffing of 
all tbs coatro vw r si ss which distracted the 
latter body, and tha assemblage of the 
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followers of Christ, of whatever deno- 
mination, under the banners of one Ca- 
tholic Church. Captivatiog ideas, which 
will never cease to attract the enthu- 
siastic and benevolent in every age, but 
which the experienced observer of human 
events will dismiss to the regions of ima- 
gination, and class with the Utopia of 
Sir Thomas More, or the probable ex- 
tinction of death, which amused the re- 
veries of Condorcet.” 

Of the troops and their general* 
Mr. Alison thus writes — 

“ The troops thus brought against the 
Republicans, though very different from 
the soldiers of Eylau and Borodino* 
were still formidable by their discipline, 
their enthusiasm, and their stubborn 
valour. Their cavalry, indeed, was 
poorly equipped, and their artillery infe- 
rior in skill and science to that of the 
French; but their infantry, strong, hardy, 
and resolute, yielded to none in Europe 
in the energy and obstinacy so essential 
to military success. Field-Marshal Su- 
warrow, who commanded them, and now 
assumed the general direction of the 
allied army, though the singularity of his 
manner and the extravagance of his 
ideas in some particulars, have detracted, 
in the estimation of foreigners, firom his 
well-earned reputation, was yet unques- 
tionably one of the most remarkable ge- 
nerals of the last age. Impetuous, en- 
thusiastic, and impassioned, brave in con- 
duct, invincible in resolution, endowed 
with the confidence and ardoUr which 
constitute the soul of the conqueror, 
without the vigilance or foresight which 
are requisite to the general ; he was bet- 
ter calculated to sweep over the world 
with the fierce tempest of Scythian war, 
than conduct the long and cautious con- 
tests which civilized nations maintain 
with each other. His favourite weapon 
was the bayonet, his system of war in- 
cessant ana vigorous attack, and his 
great advantage the impression of supe- 
riority and invincible power which a long 
course of success under that method had 
taught to hi9 soldiers. His first orders 
to General Cbasteiar, chief of the staff 
to the Imperialists, was singularly cha- 
racteristic, both of his temper of mind, 
and system of tacticB. The general 
having proposed a reconnoissance, the 
marshal answered warmly, < Reconnois- 
sance ! I am for none of them ; they are 
of no use but to the timid, and to inform 
the enemy that you are approaching. It 
ia never diftcult to find your opponents 
when yen realty wish it. Form column; 
charge bqyonets; stage into the centre 
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of the enemy ; these are my recommit, 
aancee;* words which, amidst some ex- 
aggeration, unfold more of the real ge- 
nius of war than is generally supposed. 

Fearless and impetuous in conversa- 
tion as action, the Russian veteran made 
no secret of the ultimate designs with 
which his imperial master had entered 
into the war. To restore every thing 
to the state in which it was before the 
French Revolution broke out ; to over- 
turn the new Republics, reestablish every 
where the dispossessed princes, restrain 
universally the spread of revolutionary 
ideas, punish the authors of fresh distur- 
bances, and substitute for the cool policy 
of calculating interest, a frank, generous, 
disinterested system, was the only way, 
he constantly maintained, to put down 
effectually the Gallic usurpation. The 
Austrian officers, startled at such novel 
ideas, care folly reported them to the Ca- 
binet of Vienna, where they excited no 
small disquietude. To expel the French 
from the whole Italian peninsula, and, if 
possible, raise up an effectual barrier 
against any future incursions in that 
quarter from their ambition, was, indeed, 
a favourite object of their policy ; but it 
was no part of their designs to sanction 
a universal restitution of the possessions 
acquired since the commencement of the 
war, or exchange the distant and rebelli- 
ous provinces of Flanders for the rich 
and submissive Venetian territories ad- 
joining the Hereditary States, and afford- 
ing them at all times a secure entrance 
into the Italian plains. Hence a secret 
jealousy aud distrust speedily arose be- 
tween the coalesced powers ; and expe- 
rienced observers already began to pre- 
dict, from the very rapidity of the success 
with which their arms were at first at- 
tended, the evolution of such causes of 
discord as would ultimately lead to the 
dissolution of the confederacy." 

Thus the reader will perceive the 
seeds of dissension were sown in the 
very principles which first led to the 
alliance between the Russian autocrat 
and the Emperor of Germany. It was 
not possible to reconcile the selfish, 
and it must be called unprincipled 
policy of the latter, with the disinte- 
rested, and, it may be admitted, ro- 
mantic views of the former ; and it 
was morally certain that success must 
disassociate those whom calamity alone 
had united. The maxim, “ suum cuique 
tribuito,” which was so nobly adopted 
by the Russian, was but little relished by 
Vol. VIII. 


the German, who was disposed to apply 
the principle of conservatism as well 
to his ill-gotten gains, as to his heredi- 
tary possessions, and who thus de- 
servedly incurred the forfeiture of his 
rights, by contending for what could be 
only hrs by chicanery or usurpation. 
Let the reader of Mr. Alison's instruc- 
tive pages hold this in mind. He will 
see that all the subsequent calamities 
of the house of Austria may be said 
to date their origin from the rejection 
of the principle upon which Suwarrow 
proposed to carry on the war. Nor 
were the early ana decisive successes 
of that great general followed up with 
the promptitude that might have been 
expected. 

“ Master of all the plain of Lombardy, 
and at the head of an- overwhelming 
force, SuWarrow did not evince that acti- 
vity in pursuing the broken remains of 
bis adversary, which might have been 
expected from the general vigour of his 
character. For above a week he gave 
himself up to festivities at Milan, while 
an army, hardly a third of his own, was 
in full retreat, by diverging columns, be- 
fore him. At length, finding his active 
disposition wearied with triumphal ho- 
nours, he set out for Alexandria, leaving 
Latterman to blockade the castle of 
Milan with four thousand five hundred 
men. At the same time Orci, Novi, 
Peschiera, and Pizzighetone surrendered 
to the allies, with one hundred pieces of 
cannon, twenty gunboats, a siege equi- 
page, and immense stores of ammunition 
and provisions ; an advantage which en- 
abled Kray to draw closer the blockade 
of Mantua, and despatch Hohenzollem 
to assist at the siege of the castie of 
Milan. On the 9th the allies reached 
Tortona, blew open the gates, and drove 
the French into the citadel ; while their 
advanced posts were pushed to San Ju- 
liano, Garofalo, and Novi. Meanwhile, 
though a reinforcement of six thousand 
Russians arrived at Tortona, Moreau 
remained firm in his position behind the 
Po and the Tanaro. To divert his at- 
tention, the Russian general extended 
hit right from Novi to Serravalle and 
Gavi, threatening thereby his communi- 
cations with Genoa and France; but 
this was a mere feint intended to mask 
his real design, which was to cross the 
Po, turn his left, and force him to a ge- 
neral aud decisive action. 

“ The right, or southern bank of the 
Po, from the junction of the Tanaro to 
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Valence, is more lofty than the northern, 
which is low, marshy, and approachable 
only on dykes. Some large islands op- 
posite Mugarone having afforded facili- 
ties for the passage, Rosenberg, who 
commanded one of Suwarrow’s divisions 
directed against Valence, was induced, 
by his military ardour, to attempt to 
cross it in that quarter. On the night of 
the 11th he threw six thousand men 
across the principal arm into a wooded 
island, from whence they shortly passed 
bver, some swimming, others by wading, 
with the water up to their armpits, and 
took possession of the village of Muga- 
rone. Moreau no sooner heard of this 
descent, than he directed an overwhelm- 
ing force to the menaced point; the 
Russians, vigorously attacked in the vil- 
lage, were soon compelled to retire : in 
vain they formed squares, and, under 
Prince Rosenberg and the Archduke 
Constantine, defended themselves with 
the characteristic bravery of their nation; 
assailed on every side, and torn to pieces 
by a murderous fire of grape-shot, they 
were driven back, first into the island, 
then across to the northern bank, with 
the loss of eight hundred killed and 
Wounded, four pieces of cannon, and 
seven hundred prisoners. No sooner 
was Suwarrow informed of the first suc- 
cess of Rosenberg’s attack, than he push- 
ed forward two divisions to support him, 
while another was advauced towards Ma- 
rengo to effect a diversion ; but the bad 
success of the enterprise, which failed 
because it was not combined with suffi- 
cient support at the first, rendered it ne- 
cessary that they should be recalled, and 
the allied army was concentrated anew 
in the intrenched camp of Garofolo.” 

But Suwarrow was not a man to be 
long satisfied with a petty warfare. 
He was one of those great and decisive 
military geniuses, whose bold resolves 
are always attended by great success 
or great disaster. In the present in- 
stance, his resolution was as prudent 
as it was bold. He resolved, with the 
bulk of his forces, to surprise Turin, 
where the French magazines of ar- 
tillery and military stores were as- 
sembled, in the hope not only of seizing 
upon them, but, by reducing the citadel, 
and occupying the plains of Piedmont 
to the foot of the Alps, of rendering the 
position of Moreau no longer tenable. 
By a singular coincidence, Moreau’s 
resolution to retreat was taken almost 
simultaneously with that of Suwarrow 


to advance ; and the latter, accordingly 
found but little difficulty in accom- 
plishing his object. The fruits of this 
great success were 261 pieces of can- 
non, 80 mortars, 60,000 muskets, “ be- 
sides an enormous quantity of amuni- 
tion and military stores, which had 
been accumulating in that city ever 
since the first occupation of Italy by 
the arms of Napoleon.” But its most 
important result was, the extreme diffi- 
culty to which it reduced Moreau, by 
depriving him of all his resources. 

« Unable, from these disasters, to 
maintain his ground in the basin of 
Piedmont, Moreau now thought only of 
regaining bis position on the ridge of the 
Apennines, and covering the avenue to 
the city of Genoa, — the only rallying 
point where he could still hope to effect 
a junction with Macdonald, and which 
covered the principal line of retreat for 
both armies into France. For this pur- 
pose he retired to Savigliano, having first 
moved forward an advanced guard, under 
Grouchy, to clear the road he was to 
follow, by retaking Mondovi and Ceva, 
into the latter of which the Austrians 
had succeeded in throwing a small garri- 
son, to support the insurgents who had 
occupied it. Grouchy retook Mondovi, 
but all his efforts failed before the ram- 
parts of Ceva. The closing of the great " 
road through this town rendered Mo- 
reau’s situation apparently hopeless. Su- 
warrow, with a superior force, was close 
in his rear; the only route practicable 
for artillery by which he could regain the 
Apennines was blocked up; and he 
could not retire by the Col di Tende 
without abandoning all prospect of re- 
joining Macdonald, and leaving his army 
to certain destruction. From this des- 
perate situation the Republicans were 
extricated by the skill and vigour of their 
general, aided by the resources of Guil- 
leminot and the engineer corps under his 
directions. By their exertions and the 
indefatigable efforts of one half of the 
French army, a mountain path, leading 
across the Apennines, from the valley of 
Garessio to the coast of Genoa, was, in 
four days, rendered practicable for artil- 
lery and chariots; and as soon as this 
was done, the blockade of Ceva was 
raised, three thousand men were thrown 
as a garrison into Coni, which was aban- 
doned to its own resources ; and the re- 
mainder of the army, after a strong rear- 
guard had been posted at Murialto to 
cover the passage, defiled over the nar- 
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row and rocky path, and arrived in safety 
at Loano, on the southern side of the 
mountains. No sooner were they arri- 
ved there than they formed a junction 
with Victor, who had successfully ac- 
complished his retreat by Acqui, Spigno, 
and Digo, and occupied all the passes 
leading towards Genoa over the Apen- 
nines; Victor was intrusted with the 
important post of Pontremoli, while the 
other divisions placed themselves on the 
crest of the mountains from Loano to 
the Bocchetta.” 

The rapid success of the Russian 
arms was such as to astonish the con- 
querors themselves ; and had they 
been prosecuted as they should have 
been, many years of calamity might 
have been spared to Europe. Our 
author thus sums up what they accom- 
plished in less than three months, and 
what might have been accomplished 
had they been seconded as they ought, 
or had their successes been followed 
up with the vigour that might have 
been expected. 

“ Thus, in le$9 than three months 
after the opening of the campaign on the 
Adige, the French standards were driven 
back to the summit of the Alps ; the 
whole plain of Lombardy was regained, 
with the exception of a few of its 
strongest fortresses ; the conquests of 
Napoleon had been lost in less time than 
it had taken to make them ; and the Re- 
publican armies, divided and dispirited, 
were reduced to a painful and hazardous 
defence of their own frontiers, instead of 
carrying the thunder of their victorious 
arms over the Italian peninsula. A hun- 
dred thousand men were spread over the 
plain of Lombardy, of whom forty thou- 
sand were grouped under Suwarrow 
round Turin. History has not a more 
brilliant or decisive series of triumphs to 
record ; and they demonstrate on how 
flimsy and insecure a basis the French 
dominion at that period rested ; how 
much it was dependent on the genius and 
activity of a single individual ; how ina- 
dequate the revolutionary government 
was to the long-continued and sustained 
efforts which were requisite to maintain 
the contest from their own resources ; 
and how easily, by a combined effort of 
all the powers at that critical period, 
when Napoleon wasnbsent, and time and 
wisdom hud not consolidated the con- 
quests of democracy, they might have 
been wrested from their grasp, and the 


peace of Europe established on an equi- 
table foundation. But, notwithstanding 
all their reverses, the European govern- 
ments were not as yet sufficiently awak- 
ened to the dangers of their situation ; 
Prussia still kept aloof, in dubious neu- 
trality ; Russia was not irrevocably en- 
gaged in the cause ; and Great Britain, 
as yet confining her efforts to the subsi- 
dizing of other powers, had not descended 
as a principal into the field, or begun to 
pour forth, on land at least, those streams 
of blood which were destined to be shed 
before the great struggle was brought to 
a termination. 

u These successes, great as they were, 
were yet not such as might have been 
achieved, if the Russian general, ne- 
glecting all minor considerations, and 
blockading only the greater fortresses, 
had vigorously followed up with his over- 
whelming force the retreating army of 
the Republicans, and driven it over the 
Maritime Alps. Unable to withstand 
so formidable an assailant, they must 
have retired within the French frontier, 
leaving not only Mantua and Genoa, but 
the army which occupied the Neapolitan 
territory, to its fate. This bold and de- 
cisive plan of operations was such as 
suited the ardent character of the Russian 
general, and which if left to himself he 
would unquestionably have adopted ; 
but his better judgment w f as overruled by 
the cautious policy of the Aulic Council, 
which, above all things, was desirous to 
secure a fortified frontier for its Venetian 
acquisitions, and compelled him, much 
against his will, to halt in the midst of 
the career of victory, and besiege in form 
the fortresses of Lombardy. Much was 
no doubt gained by their reduction ; but 
not to be compared with what might 
have been expected if an overwhelming 
mass had been interposed between the 
French armies, and the conquerors of 
Naples had been compelled to lay down 
their arms between the Apennines and 
the Po.” 

As we cannot afford space to pursue 
the details of this campaign, which are 
given by our author with great force, 
and with scrupulous fidelity, we must 
content ourselves with presenting to 
the reader a specimen or tw r o pf the 
bravery and skill evinced by the Rus- 
sians and their great commander, qua- 
lities which we may be destined to wit- 
ness on future occasions, when the 
hardy barbarians, w'ho retain a burning 
memory of the invasion of Russia, and 
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of the conflagration of Moscow, may be 
invited by the crimes or the follies of 
our demagogue-ridden governments, to 
interfere again in the concerns of de- 
mocratic Europe. 

Moreau had been superseded by 
Joubert, previously to the battle of 
Novi, but continued, with a patriotic 
magnamity, that cannot be too much 
admired, to give the young General 
the benefit of his advice, who, on his 
part, gladly availed himself of his great 
predecessor’s knowledge and experi- 
ence. Mantua having fallen, the be- 
sieging force under Kray became dis- 
engaged, and that able general was 
enabled to cooperate with Suwarrow, 
in his combined attack upon the re- 
publicans, who occupied a position, by 
which theircommumcation with France 
was maintained, from the passes of the 
Apennines to the mountains on the 
side of Piedmont. 

u Joubert, who had given no credit to 
the rumours which had reached the army 
of the fall of Mantua, and continually 
disbelieved the asseverations of St. Cyr 
that he would have the whole allied army 
on his hands, received a painful confir- 
mation of its truth, by beholding the 
dense masses of Kray encamped opposite 
to his right wing. He was thrown by 
this unexpected discovery into the utmost 
perplexity ; to engage with so great an 
inferiority of force was the height of 
temerity, while retreat was difficult in 
presence of so enterprising an enemy. In 
these circumstances, he resolved, late on 
the night of the 14th, after such irreso- 
lution as throws peat doubts on bis 
capacity as general-m-chief, whatever his 
talents as second in command may have 
been, on retiring into the fastnesses of 
the Apennines, and only waited for the 
arrival of his scouts in the morning to 
give the necessary orders for carrying it 
into effect ; when the commencement of 
the attack by the allies compelled him to 
accept battle in the position which, he 
occupied. 

“ Suwarrow’s design was to force back 
the right of the French, by means of the 
corps of Kray, while Bagrathion had 
orders to turn their left, and unite in 
their rear, under cover of the cannon of 
Serravallc, with that corps ; while Der- 
felden attacked Novi in the centre, and 
Melas commanded the reserve, ready to 
support any part of the army which re- 
quired his aid. In pursuance of these 
orders, Kray commenced the attack at 


five in the morning ; Bellegarde attacked 
Grouchy, and Ott Lemoine; the Re- 
publicans were at first taken by surprise ; 
aud their masses, in great part in the act 
of marching, or entangled in the vine- 
yards, received the fire of the Austrians 
without being able either to deplqy or 
answer it. Notwithstanding the heroic 
resistance of some brigades, the Imperi- 
alists sensibly gained ground, and the 
heads of their columns were already 
mounting the plateau, when Joubert 
hurried in person to the spot, and re- 
ceived a ball in his breast when in the 
act of waving his hat, and exclaiming,' 
“ Forward, let us throw ourselves among 
the tirailleurs !” He instantly fell, and 
with his last breath exclaimed, “ Advance, 
my friends, advance !” 

The confusion occasioned by this cir- 
cumstance would have proved fatal in 
all probability to the French army, had 
the other corps of the allies been so far 
advanced as to take advantage of it ; bat, 
by a strange fatality, though the attacks 
of the allies were all combined and con- 
centric, they were calculated to take 
place at different times ; and while this 
important advantage was gained on their 
left, the Russians in the centre were still 
resting at Pozzolo-Formigaro, and Melas 
had merely despatched a detachment from 
Rivalta to observe the course of the 
Scrivia. This circumstance, joined to the 
opportune arrival of Moreau, who as- 
sumed the command and harangued the 
troops, restored order, and the Austrians 
were at length driven down to the 
bottom of the hill, on their second line. 
During this encounter, Bellegarde en- 
deavoured to gain the rear of Pasturana 
by a ravine which eocircled it, and was 
on the point of succeeding, when Perig- 
non charged him so vigorously with the 
grenadiers of Partonneaux and the 
cavalry of Ricbepanse, that the Imperi- 
alists were driven back in confusion, and 
the whole left wing rescued from danger. 

“ Hitherto the right of the Republi- 
cans had not been attacked, and St Cyr 
availed himself of this respite to complete 
his defensive arrangements. Kray, find- 
ing the whole weight of the engagement 
on his bands, pressed Bagrathion to com- 
mence an attack on Novi ; and though 
the Russian general was desirous to wait 
till the hour assigned by his commander 
for his moving, he agreed to commence, 
when, it was evident, that unless speedily 
supported, Kray would be compelled to 
retreat The Russians advanced with 
great gallantry to the attack ; hut a dis- 
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charge from the division Laboissiere of 
musketry and grape, at half gunshot, 
threw them into confusion ; and, after an 
obstinate engagement, they were finally 
broken by a charge by Watrin, with a 
brigade of infantry, on their fiank, and 
driven back with great loss to Pozzolo- 
Formiraro. 

** The failure of these partial attacks 
rendered it evident that a combined effort 
of all the columns was necessary. It was 
now noon, and the French line was un- 
broken, although the superiority of num- 
bers on the part of the allies was nearly 
15,000 men. 8uwarrow, therefore, com- 
bined all his forces for a decisive move* 
ment ; Kray, whom nothing could intimi- 
date, received orders to preparefor a fresh 
attack ; Derfelden was destined to support 
Begrathion in the centre, Melas was di- 
rected to break up from Rivalta to form 
the left of the line, while Rosenberg was 
ordered in all haste to advance from Tor- 
tona to support bis movement The 
battle, after a pause, began again with 
the utmost fury at all points. It was for 
long, however, most obstinately disputed. 
Notwithstanding the utmost efforts of 
Kray, who returned above ten times to 
the charge, the Imperialists could make 
no impression on the French left ; while 
Bagrathion, Derfelden, and Milarado- 
witch, in the centre, after the most heroic 
exertions, were compelled to recoil before 
the terrible fire of the infantry and bat- 
teries which were disposed around Novi. 
For above four hours, the action con- 
tinued with the utmost Airy without the 
Republicans being any where displaced, 
until at length the fatigue on both sides 
produced a temporary pause, and the 
contending hosts rested on their arms 
amidst a field covered with the slain. 

“ The resolution of any other general 
bat Suwarrow would have been shaken 
by so terrible a carnage without any re- 
sult; but his moral courage was of a 
kind which nothing could subdue. At 
four o'clock the left wing of the allies 
came up, under Melas, and preparations 
were instantly made to take advantage 
of so great a reinforcement. Melas was 
directed to assail the extreme right of 
the Republicans, and endeavour, by turn- 
ing it, to threaten the road from Novi to 
Genoa, while Kray again attacked the 
left, and Suwarrow himself, with the 
whole weight of the Russians, pressed 
the centre. The resistance experienced 
on the left was so obstinate, that though 
he led on the troops with the courage 
of a grenadier, Kray could not gain a 


foot of ground ; but the Russians, in the 
centre, after a terrible conflict, succeeded 
in driving the Republicans into Novi, 
from the old walls and ruined towers of 
which they still kept up a murderous fire. 
But the progress of Melas on the right 
was much more alarming. While one 
of his columns ascended the right bank 
of the Scrivia and reached Serravalle, 
another by the left bank had already 
turned the Monte Rotondo, and was 
rapidly ascending its sides; while the 
general himself, with a third, was ad- 
vancing against the eastern flank of the 
plateau of Novi. To make head against 
so many dangers, Moreau ordered the 
division Watrin to move towards the 
menaced plateau, hut finding itself as- 
sailed during its march, both in front and 
rear, by the divisions of Melas, it fell 
into confusion, and fled in the utmost 
disorder, with difficulty cutting its way 
through the enemy on the road in the 
rear of the French position. It new 
became indispensable for the Republicans 
to retire ; for Lichtenstein, at the heod 
of the Imperial cavalry and three brigades 
of grenadiers, was already established on 
the road to Gavi, and no other line of 
communication remained open but that 
which led by Pasturana to Ovada. Su- 
warrow, who saw his advantage? was 
preparing a last and simultaneous attack 
on the front and flanks of his opponent, 
when Moreau anticipated him by a gene- 
ral retreat It was at first conducted in 
good order, but the impetuous assaults of 
the allies soon converted it into a route. 
Novi, stripped of its principal defenders, 
could no longer withstand the assaults of 
the Russians, who, confident of victory, 
advanced with loud shouts, over the dead 
bodies of their comrades, to the charge ; 
Lemoine and Grouchy with difficulty 
sustained themselves in retiring against 
the impetuous attacks of their unwearied 
antagonist Kray, when the village of Pas- 
turana, in their rear, was carried by the 
Russians, whose vehemence increased 
with their success, and the only road 
practicable for their artillery cut off. 
Despair now seized their ranks ; infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery disbanded, and fled 
in tumultuous confusion across the vine- 
yards and orchards which adjoined the 
line of retreat; Colli, with his whole 
brigade, were made prisoners ; and Perig- 
non and Grouchy, almost cut to pieces 
with sabre wounds, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The army, in utter con- 
fusion, reached Gavi, where it was rallied 
by the efforts of Moreau, the allies being 
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too much exhausted with fatigue to con- 
tinue the pursuit. 

*• The battle of Novi was the most 
blc ody and obstinately contested that had 
yet occurred in the war. The loss of 
the allies was 1800 killed, 5*200 wounded, 
and 1200 prisoners; but that of the 
French was much more considerable, 
amounting to 1500 killed, 5500 wounded, 
and 3000 prisoners, besides 37 cannons, 

28 caissons, and 4 standards. As the 
war advanced, and fiercer passions were 
brought into collision, the carnage be- 
came daily greater; the officers were 
more prodigal of their own blood and that 
of their soldiers ; and the chiefs them- 
selves, regardless of life, at length led 
them on both sides to the charge, with an 
enthusiasm which nothing could surpass. 
Joubert was the victim of this heroic 
feeling ; Grouchy charged with a standard 
in his hand, and when it was torn from 
him in the milee he raised his helmet on 
his sabre, and was thrown down and 
wounded in the shock of the opposing 
squadrons; and Kray, Bagrathion, and 
Melas led on their troops to the mouth 
of the enemy's cannon, as if their duty had 
been that of merely commanding grena- 
dier battalions." 

By the insane mispolicy of the Aulie 
Council, a separation took place be- 
tween the imperial armies, and the 
Russians, who had been at first so bril- 
liantly successful as to have acquired 
the character of invincible, were soon 
reduced to act upon the defensive.-- 
The old general, when he received his 
first serious check in the mountains of 
Switzerland, laid himself down in a 
ditch, and expressed his determination 
to be buried there, “ w here his chil- 
dren first retreated.” His perilous po- 
sition is thus described — 

“ Suw T arrow thus found himself in the 
Muttenthal, in the middle of the enemy’s 
forces, having the whole of Massena’s 
army on one side, and that of Molitor on 
the other. Soon the masses of the Re- 
publicans began to accumulate round the 
Russian marshal. Molitor occupied 
Mont Brakeland the Klonthal, the sum- 
mit of the pass between the Muttenthal 
and Glarus, while Mortier entered the 
mouth of the valley towards Schwytz, 
and Massena himself arrived at Fluellen, 
to concert with Lecourbe a general at- 
tack on the Russian forces. In this ex- 
tremity, Sinvarrow, having, with the ut- 
most difficulty, assembled his wearied 


troops in the Muttenthal, called a council 
of war, and following only the dictates of 
his own impetuous courage, proposed an 
immediate advance to Schwytz, in the 
rear of the French position at Zurich, and 
wrote to Korsakow, that he would hold 
him answerable with his head for one 
step farther that he continued his retreat. 
The officers, however, perceiving clearly 
the dangerous situation in which they 
were placed, strongly urged the necessity 
of an immediate retreat into Glarus and 
the Grisons, in order to strengthen them- 
selves by that wing of the allied army 
which alone had escaped a total defeats— 
At length, with the utmost difficulty, the 
veteran conqueror was persuaded to alter 
his plans, and, for the first time in bis life, 
he ordered a retreat, weeping with indig- 
nation at thus finding the reputation of 
invincibility, which his marvellous suc- 
cesses had won for him, lost in the close 
of his career, by the faults of the generals 
placed under his command." 

The difficulties which he encoun- 
tered in his passage of the Alps, are, 
by the vividness of our historian’s de- 
scription, almost presented to the eyea 
of his readers. 

“ Unable to force the passage at Nae- 
fels, the Russian general, after giving his 
troops some days’ repose at Glarus, which 
was absolutely indispensible, after the 
desperate fatigues they had undergone, 
resolved to retreat over the mountains 
into the Grisons by Gngi, Matt, and the 
valley of Sernst. To effect this in pre- 
sence of a superior enemy pressing on his 
footsteps both from the side of Naefels 
and the Klonthal, was an enterprise of 
the utmost hazard, as the path over the 
arid summits of the Alps of Glarus, was 
even more rugged than that through the 
Shachenthal, and the horses and beasts of 
burden had all perished under the fatigues 
of the former march. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the difficulties which presented them- 
selves. Hardships, tenfold greater than 
those which all but daunted the Cartha- 
ginian conqueror in the outset of his ciu 
reer in the Pennine Alps, awaited the 
Russians, at the close of a bloody and fa- 
tiguing campaign, among mountains to 
which they were entire strangers. On 
the morning on which the army set out 
from Glarus, a heavy fall of snow both 
obliterated all traces of a path, and aug- 
mented the natural difficulties of the pas- 
sage. With incredible difficulty the wea- 
ried column wound its painful way 
amongst inhospitable mountains in single 
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file* without either stores to sustain its 
strength, or covering to shelter it from 
the weather. The snow which, in the 
upper parts of the mountains, was two 
feet deep, and perfectly soft from being 
newly fallen, rendered the ascent so fa- 
tiguing, that the strongest men could 
with difficulty, advance a few miles in a 
day. No cottages were to be found in 
these dreary and sterile mountains, not 
even trees were to be met with to form 
the cheerful light of the bivouacs ; vast 
grey rocks starting up amongst the snow 
alone broke the mournful uniformity of 
the scene, and under their shelter, or on 
the open surface of the mountain, without 
any covering or fire, were the soldiers 
obliged to lie down, and pass a long and 
dreary autumnal night. Great numbers 
perished of cold, or sunk down precipices, 
or into crevices from which they were 
unable to extricate themselves, and where 
they were soon choked by the drifting of 
the snow. With incredible difficulty the 
head of the column, on the following day, 
at length reached, amidst colossal rocks, 
the summit of the ridge ; but it was not 
the smiling plains of Italy which there 
met their view, but a sea of mountains, 
wrapped in the snowy mantle which 
seemed the winding-sheet of the army, in- 
terspersed with cold grey clouds which 
floated round their higher peaks. The 
Alps of Tyrol and the Grisons, whose 
summits stretched as far as the eye could 
reach in every direction, presented a vast 
wilderness, in the solitudes of which the 
army appeared about to be lost, while not 
a fire nor a column of smoke was to be 
seen in the vast expanse to cheer the 
spirits of the soldiers. The path, long 
hardly visible, now totally disappeared, 
not a shrub or bush was to be met with ; 
the naked tops of the rocks, buried in the 
snow, no longer served to indicate the 
lying of the precipices, or rest the ex- 
hausted bodies of the troops. On the 
southern descent the difficulties were still 
greater ; the snow, hardened by a sharp 
freezing wind, was so slippery, that it be- 
came impossible for the men to keep their 
footing: whole companies slipped to- 
gether into the abysses below, and num- 
bers were crushed by the beasts of burden 
rolling down upon them from the upper 
parts of the ascent, or the masses of snow 
which became loosened by the incessant 
march of the army, and fell down with 
irresistible force upon those beneath.— 
All the day was passed in struggling with 
these difficulties, and with the utmost ex- 
ertions the advanced guards reached the 


village of Panix, in the Grirtns, at night 
where head-quarters were established.— 
The whole remainder of the columns 
6lept upon the snow, where the darknest 
enveloped them without either fire or 
covering. But nothing could overcome 
the unconquerable spirit of the Russians. 
With heroic resolution and incredible per- 
severance they struggled on, through 
hardships which would have daunted any 
other soldiers; and at length the scat- 
tered stragglers were rallied in the valley 
of the Rhine, and head-quarters estab- 
lished at llautz on the 10th, where the 
troops obtained some rest after the unpa- 
ralleled difficulties which they had expe- 
rienced.” 

Such wa9 the heroic determination, 
and the untameable energy of this ex- 
traordinary man ! The passage of the 
St. Bernard, by Napoleon, in the sub- 
sequent campaign, though crowned by 
more brilliant results, must, neverthe- 
less, yield to this exploit of the Rus- 
sian hero, both in the fortitude dis- 
played, the determination evinced, and 
the difficulties which were to be en«« 
countered. 

“ In crossing from Martigny to Ivrea, 
the first consul had no enemies to over- 
come, no lakes to pass, no hostile army to 
vanquish after the obstacles of nature had 
been surmounted ; the difficulty of the 
ascent and the roughness of the road con- 
stituted the only serious impediments to 
the march. But in passing from Bellin- 
zona to Altdorf by the St Gothard, 8u- 
warrow had to encounter not merely a 
road of greater length and equal difficulty, 
but to force his way, sword in band, 
through columns of the enemy, long 
traiued to mountain warfare, intimately 
acquainted with the country, under a 
leader of pre-eminent skill in that species 
of tactics ; and to do this with troops as 
ignorant of Alpine geography as those of 
France would have been of the passes of 
the Caucasus. When he descended, like 
a mountain torrent, to Altdorf, over- 
throwing everything in its course, he 
found his progress stopped by a lake, 
without roads on its sides, or a bark 
on its bosom, and received the intel 
ligence of the total defeat of the army 
with which he came to cooperate under 
the walls of Zurich. Obliged to defile by 
the rugged paths of the Shachenthal to 
the canton of Glams, he found himself 
enveloped by the victorious columns of 
the enemy, and his front and rear assailed 
at the same time by superior forces, 
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flushed by recent conquest. It was no 
ordinary resolution which, in such cir- 
cumstances, could disdain to submit, and 
after fiercely turning on his pursuers, aad 
routing their bravest troops, prepare tosur- 
mount the difliculties of a fresh mountain 
passage, and, amidst the horrors of the 
Alps of Glarus, brave alike the storms of 
winter and the pursuit of the enemy. 
The bulk of men in all ages are governed 
by the event ; and to such persons the 
passage of the St. Bernard, followed as 
it was by the triumph of Marengo, will 
always be the highest object of interest ; 
but, without detracting from the well- 
earned fame of the French general, it may 
safely be affirmed that those who know 
how to separate just combination from 
casual disaster, and can appreciate the he- 
roism of valour when struggling with mis- 
fortune, will award a still higher place to 
the Russian hero, and follow the footsteps 
of Suwarrow over the snows of the St. 
Gotbard -and the valley of Engi with 
more interest than either the eagles of 
Napoleon over the St. Bernard, or the 
standards of Hannibal from the shores of 
the Rhone to the banks of the Po.” 

One of the first acts of Buonaparte, 
upon reaching what may be called the 
consular throne, was, to make an insi- 
dious overture of peace to England. — 
His design was detected by the saga- 
city of Pitt, and defeated by the pa- 
triotism of the parliament. Russia 
was no longer an active party to the al- 
liance against France ; and as England, 
before she assumed a military position 
upon the continent, could not be said to 
be much more than a sleeping partner in 
that concern, or rather, indeed, one 
whose only business it was to keep the 
other parties awake, Austria bore the 
principal burden of the actual hostili- 
ties, while Great Britain chiefly fur- 
nished the supplies, which were neces- 
sary to enable the former power to put 
its armies in motion. 

Napoleon lost not a single moment in 
making the consulship a stepping-stone 
to the imperial throne. He surrounded 
himself with officers of state, revived, 
wherever it w'as practicable, the ensigns 
gnd the practices of the old monarchical 
regime, and by the legion of honour, 
laid the foundation of that novel mili- 
tary aristocracy, which afterwards fur- 
nisned the same sort of guarantee for 
the security of his throne, as the con- 


federation of the Rhine, for the inte- 
grity of his empire. 

Nor was he wholly absorbed by what 
might be called domestic objects. His 
eagle eye at once perceived the advan- 
tages which might be made of the dis- 
union of the confederates, and he eager- 
ly availed himself of the opportunity 
which presented itself of cultivating an 
intimate union with the Russian em- 
peror. The Russian prisoners, 7000 
in number, who had been taken at 
Zurich, and in Holland, were all sent 
back, not only without exchange, but, 
equipped anew in the Russian uniform. 
This led to an interchange of civilities 
between Napoleon and the Czar, which 
terminated in the dismissal of Lord 
Whitworth, from St. Petersburgh, and 
the arrival of Baron Springborten, the 
Russian ambassador, at Paris. From 
thenceforth, until the day of his death. 
Paid continued one of his most steadi- 
fast friends. 

We cannot dwell upon the various 
fortunes of the campaign of Marengo, 
in which the first consul was now en- 
gaged, and which are detailed by our 
author, with his accustomed felicity 
and skill. Suffice it to say, that the 
detachment of Russia from the one 
side, and the accession of Napoleon to 
the other, determined, in the end, the 
result of the contest. In this cam- 
paign, was strongly displayed both the 
greatness and the littleness of Buona- 
parte ; his greatness, in the passage of 
the Alps, the description of which is 
too long to be extracted, but which we 
earnestly recommend to the perusal of 
our readers — his littleness, in his treat- 
ment of Kellermann, who may be said 
to have gained the battle of Marengo. 
The French w’ere upon the point of 
suffering a disastrous defeat, — a defeat 
which might have changed the fortune! 
of the world, — when, 

<* At this critical moment, a happy in- 
spiration seized Kellermann, which de- 
cided the fate of the day. The advance 
of Zach’s column had, without their being 
aware of it, brought their flank right be- 
fore his muss of calvary, 600 strong, which 
was couoeaied from their view by a vine- 
yard, where the festoons, conducted from 
tree to tree, rose above the horses' heads, 
and effectually intercepted the sight. 
Kellermann instantly charged, with his 
whole force, upon the flank of the Aus- 
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trims, as they advanced in open column, 
and the resttlt must be given hi his own 
words.* Zaeh’s grenadiers cut through 
the middle by this unexpected charge, and 
exposed to a murderous fire in front from 
Desaix's division, which had rallied upon 
receiving this unexpected aid, broke and 
fled. Zach himself, with 1800 men, were 
made prisoners ; the remainder, routed 
and dispersed, fled in the utmost disorder 
to the rear, overthrowing in their course 
the other divisions which were advancing 
to their support.” 

The following is the historian’s 
comment on the unworthy treatment 
of this gallant commander. 

M United with the great qualities Of 
Napoleon’s character was a selfish thirst 
for glory, and consequent jealousy of any 
one who bad either effectually thwarted 
his designs, or rendered him such services 
as might diminish thehistre of his own ex- 
ploits. His undying jealousy of Welling- 
ton was an indication of the first weak- 
ness ; his oblivion of Kellermann’s inap- 
preciable service, an instance of the second. 
When this young officer was brought into 
the presence of the first consul, after the 
battle, he coldly said, * You made a good 
charge this evening,' and immediately 
turning to Bessieres, added, * The guard 
has covered itself with glory.' ‘I am 
glad you are pleased,* replied Kellermam, 
* for it has placed the crown on your 
head.' He repeated the same expression 
in a letter, which was opened at the post- 
office and brought to Napoleon. The 
obligation was too great to be forgiven. 
KeUermann was not promoted like the 
other generals, and never afterwards en- 
joyed the favour of the chief on whose 
brow he had placed the diadem.” 

But by far the most decisive achieve- 
ment of the republicans during this 
eampaign, was toe victory at Hohen- 
1 iiulen. As that battle now possesses 


a classical interest, having been made the 
Bubject of one of the noblest odes in 
modern poetry, an ode combining thfe 
picturesque vigour of Horace, with the 
sublimity of Pindar, and the music of 
Virgil, we cannot forbear extracting 
our author’s account of it, for the gra- 
tification of our readers. 

The forest of Hohenlinden lies in 
the space between the Inn and the 
Iser, and is traversed by two great 
roads, the one leading from Munich to 
Wasserboura the other from Munich 
to MuhldorfT As it was evident that 
the Archduke John was about to ad- 
vance through these dangerous defiles^ 
Moreau, who had previously reoo*» 
noitered the ground, prepared, with the 
art of a consummate general, to turn 
it to the most advantage. Tim Impe- 
rialists, who had, on the preceding 
days, experienced some very encou- 
raging successes, entered upon their 
perilous march, with the most jovfal 
expectations, two hours before day* 
lignt, and little anticipated any resist- 
ance, before their forces were muted, 
and disposed in battle array, on the 
plain of Munich. 

“ From the outset, however, the most 
sinister presages attended their steps. 
During the night the wind had changed ; 
the heavy rain of the preceding days 
turned into snow, which fell, as at Eylau, 
in such thick flakes as to reader it impos- 
sible to see twenty yards before the head 
of the column, while the dreary expanse 
of the forest presented, under the trees, a 
uniform white surface, on which it was 
impossible to distinguish the beaten track. 
The cross-paths between the roads which 
the troops followed, bad at any time, were 
almost impassable in such a storm ; and 
each body, isolated in the snowy wilder- 
ness, was left to its own resources, with- 
out either receiving intelligence or deriv- 


• “ Hie combat was engaged," says Kellermann ; “ Desaix soon drove buck the 
enemy's tirailleurs on their main body ; but the sight of that formidable column of 
6000 Hungarian grenadiers made our troops halt. I was advancing in line on their 
flank, concealed by the festoons ; a frightful discharge took place ; our line wavered, 
broke, and fled ; the Austrians rapidly advanced to follow up their success, in all 
the disorder and security of victory. I see it ; I am in the midst of them ; they lay 
down their arms. The whole did not occupy so much time as it took me to write 
these six lines.” — See Dumas, v. 361. The Duchess of Abrantes states also that 
she repeatedly heard the battle of Marengo discussed by Lannes, Victor, and the other 
generals engaged, at her own table, and that they all ascribed the victory to Keller- 
mann's charge. — D’Abrantts, iii. 44, 45 . 
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. in g assistance from tbe other. The cen- 
tral column, which advanced along the 
only good road, outstripped the others ; 
and its'head had traversed the forest, and 
approached Hohenlinden about nine 
o’clock. It was there met by the divi- 
sion of Grouchy, and a furious conflict 
immediately commenced; the Austrians 
endeavouring to debouche from the defile 
and extend themselves along the front of 
the wood, the French to coerce their 
movements and drive them back into the 
forest Both parties made the most in- 
credible efforts; tbe snow, which fell 
without interruption, prevented the op- 
posing lines from seeing each other ; but 
they aimed at the flash which appeared 
through the gloom, and rushed forward 
with blind fury to the deadly charge of 
the bayonet Insensibly, however, the 
Austrians gained ground ; their ranks 
were gradually extending in front of the 
wood, when Generals Grouchy and 
Grandjean put themselves at the head of 
fresh battalions, and by a decisive charge 
drove them back into the forest The 
Imperial ranks were broken by the trees, 
but still they resisted bravely in the en- 
tangled thickets; posted behind the 
trunks, they kept up a murderous fire on 
the enemy; and the contending armies, 
broken into single file, fought, man to 
man, with invincible resolution. 

“ While this desperate conflict was 
going on in front of Hohenlinden, the 
leading ranks of the Austrian right began 
to appear at the entrance of the forest on 
the other road. Ney instantly repaired 
With his division to the scene of danger, 
and by a vigorous charge on the flank of 
the enemy’s column, which was in the 
act of deploying, not only drove it back 
into the wood, but captured eight pieces 
of cannon and 1 000 prisoners. 

“ The effect of these vigorous efforts on 
the part of Moreau, in preventing the de- 
ploying of the heads of the Imperial co- 
lumns from the forest, was to introduce 
vacillation and confusion into the long 
train in their centre, which, unable to ad- 
vance from the combat in its front, and 
pressed on by the crowd in its rear, soon 
began to fall into confusion. They were 
in this state, jammed up amidst long flies 
of cannon and waggons, when the divi- 
sion of Richepanse, which had broken up 
early in the morning from Ebersberg, on 
the Munich side of the one deflle, and 
struggled on with invincible resolution 
across the forest, arrived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Matenpot, on the Muhldorf 


side of the other, directly in the rear of 
,the centre of the Austrian army, and at 
the close of its protracted array. But 
just as it was approaching this decisive 
point, and slowly advancing in open co- 
lumn through the forest, this division was 
itself pierced through the centre, near Su 
Christophe, by the Austrian left wing, 
under Riesch, which was moving up by 
the valley of Albichen, to gain the 
chauss£e of Wasserbourg, by which it was 
destined to pierce through the forest. 
Thus Richepanse, with half his division, 
found himself irretrievably separated from 
the remainder ; the manoeuvre which he 
was destined to have performed on the 
centre of the Imperialists was turned 
againBt himself, and with a single brigade 
he was placed between that immense body 
body and their left wing. An ordinary 
general in such alarming circumstances 
would have sought safety in flight, and 
thus, by allowing the Imperial centre to 
continue its advance, endangered the vic- 
tory ; but Richepanse, whose able mind 
was penetrated with the importance of 
his mission, bravely resolved to push on 
with the single brigade which remained 
under his command, and fall on the rear 
of the grand column of the enemy. He 
sent orders, therefore, to his separated 
brigade to maintain itself to the last ex- 
tremity at St. Christophe, and advanced 
with the utmost intrepidity towards Ma- 
tenpot and the line of march of the grand 
Austrian column. 

“ When his troops approached the gTeat 
road, they came upon the cuirassiers of 
Lichtenstein, who had dismounted, and 
were reposing leisurely under the trees 
until the great park of artillery and the 
reserves of Kollowrath had passed the 
deflle. It may easily be imagined with 
what astonishment they beheld this new 
enemy on their flank, who was the more 
unexpected as they knew that their left 
wing, under Riesch, had passed through 
the forest, and they deemed themselves 
perfectly secure on that side. They 
made, in consequence, little resistance, 
and were speedily driven off the chauss6e. 
Not content with this success, Riche- 
panse left to his cavalry the charge of 
keeping off the Imperial cuirassiers, and 
advanced himself with the two remaining 
regiments of infantry to attack the rear 
of the Imperial centre in the forest of 
Hohenlinden. The appearance of this 
force, amounting to nearly 3000 men, be- 
hind them, excited the utmost alarm in 
the Austrian column. The troops of 
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that nation are proverbially more sensi- 
tive than any in Europe to the danger of 
being turned when on a line of march. 
A brigade of the Bavarian reserve was 
speedily directed to the menaced point, 
but it was overwhelmed in its advance by 
the crowds of fugitives, and thrown into 
such disorder by the overturned cannon 
and caissons which blocked up the road, 
that it never reached the enemy. Three 
Hungarian battalions were next brought 
up, but after resisting bravely, amidst the 
general consternation around them, they 
too at length were broken and fled. This 
little action decided the victory ; the 
whole Austrian artillery lay exposed to 
the attacks of the victor in a situation 
where it was incapable of making any re- 
sistance. 

“ Moreau, at the entrance of the defile 
in front of Hohenlinden, was still main- 
taining an anxious conflict, when the 
sound of cannon in the direction of Ma- 
tenpot, and the appearance of hesitation 
and confusion in the enemy’s columns, 
announced that the decisive attack in the 
chauss£e behind them, by Ricbepanse, 
had taken place. He instantly directed 
Grouchy and Ney to make a combined 
charge on the enemy. The French bat- 
talions, which had so long maintained 
an obstinate defence, now commenced a 
furious onset, and the Austrian centre, 
shaken by the alarm in its rear, was vio- 
lently assailed in front. The combined 
effort was irresistible. Ney, at the head 
of the Republican grenadiers, pressed for- 
ward in pursuit of the fugitives, along the 
chaussee, until the loud shouts of the 
troops announced that they had joined 
the victorious Richepanse, who was ad- 
vancing along the same road to meet 
him, as fast as its innumerable incum- 
brances would permit. No words can 
paint the confusion which now ensued 
in the Austrian column. The artillery- 
drivers cut their traces, and galloped in 
all directions into the forest; the infantry 
disbanded and fled; the cavalry rushed 
in tumultuous squadrons to the rear, 
trampling under foot whatever opposed 
their passage; the waggons were aban- 
doned to their fate, and amidst the uni- 
versal wreck, 97 pieces of cannon, 300 
caisons, and 7000 prisoners fell into the 
enemy’s hands. 

“ While this decisive success was gain- 
ed in the centre, the columns of Latour 
and Kienmayer, who had succeeded in 
debouching from the forestand uniting in 
the plain on its other side, violently as- 
sailed the Republican left, where Grenier, 


with inferior forces, defended the other 
road to Munich. Notwithstanding all 
his efforts, and the assistance of a part of 
the division of Ney, he was sensibly los* 
ing ground, when the intelligence of the 
defeat of the centre compelled the enemy 
to abandon his advantages, and retire 
precipitately into the forest. Grenier 
instantly resumed the offensive, and by a 
general charge of all his forces, succeeded 
in overwhelming the Austrians while 
struggling through the defile, and taking 
six pieces of cannon and 1500 prisoners. 
At the same time, General Decaen, with 
a fresh brigade, disengaged the half of 
Richepanse’s division, cut off during his 
advance, which was hard pressed between 
General Riesch’s troops and the retiring 
columns of the centre, who still preserved 
their ranks. Before night the Republi- 
cans, at all points, had passed the forest. 
Four of their divisions were assembled 
at Matenpot, and the headquarters were 
advanced to Haag, while the Imperialists, 
weakened by the loss of above 100 pieces 
of cannon, and 14,000 soldiers, took ad- 
vantage of the night to withdraw their 
shattered forces across the Inn." 

This was decisive. The Austrian 
monarchy tottered to its fall. In vain 
the Archduke Charles endeavoured to 
revive the spirit and to retrieve the 
fortunes of the army, which had suf- 
fered so severely under his less capable 
brother. Moreau lost not a moment in 
pressing forward towards Vienna, when 
an armistice was concluded at Steyer, 
which arrested his advance, and saved 
the German capital at that time from 
the triumphant entrance of an insulting 
enemy. 

“ Thus the Republican army, in a 
short campaign of little more than three 
weeks, in the middle of winter, and in 
the most severe weather, marched ninety 
leagues ; crossed three considerable rivere 
in the presence of the enemy; made 
20,000 prisoners; killed, wounded, or 
dispersed as many ; captured 150 pieces 
of cannon, 400 caissons, and 4000 car- 
riages; and never halted till its advanced 
guard w’as arrested by an armistice, within 
twenty leagues of Vienna. Such re- 
sults require no eulogium ; the annals of 
war have few such triumphs to recount, 
and they deservedly placed Moreau in the 
very highest rank of the captains of the 
eighteenth century." 

The treaty of Luneville soon fol- 
lowed, which gave the first consul a 
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respite from hie continental enemies, 
ana enabled him to turn all his ener* 
gies against Great Britain. ^ Never, 
since she was a nation, had this great 
empire to contend against such fearful 
odas. Her last hope upon the con- 
tinent seemed to be beaten down. 
The might of Russia had entered, 
Vrith peculiar eagerness, into the con- 
federacy against her. Her great ma- 
ritime superiority was an object of jea- 
lousy to every other maritime state ; 
and Napoleon failed not to represent, 
in the most invidious light, the right 
of search which she exercised over 
neutral vessels, and which this unscru- 
pulous conqueror affected to hold in 
abhorrence as a violation of the rights 
of nations. The burden of her debt 
pressed heavily upon her at home, and 
the measures were in progress by which 
her manufactures were to be excluded 
from the surrounding states, and her 
internal prosperity endangered. Nor 
were the efforts of her great enemy 
wily a little aided, by the conduct of 
the Whig opposition, who lost no op- 
portunity ot palliating the atrocities of 
the French, and of lowering the heart 
and the hopes of the country respect- 
ing the ultimate issue of the contest. 

But the constitution had not then 
been damaged by the inundation 
of democracy which has since been 
suffered to take place, and England 
rose nobly superior both to her foreign 
and domestic enemies. By the battle 
of Copenhagan, Nelson paralysed the 
confederacy of the North ; and the 
Victories of Abercrombie and Hut- 
chinson in Egypt, were but the first 
fruits of those glorious successes by 
fand, which contributed, ultimately, to 
the liberation of Europe. By the 
death of Paul and the accession of 
Alexander, the scene became entirely 
changed, and Russia again entered 
into a cordial alliance with England. 
The peace of Amiens Followed, and 
the nations of Europe for a time re- 
posed, for the purpose of gathering 
energy for another and a more deadly 
conflict. 

On the very day on which the 
armistice of Steyer was signed, 24th 
December, 1800, the infernal machine 
exploded, which was so near depriving 
the first consul of life. He availed 
himself of the circumstance to direct 
the public indignation against the 
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Jacobins, who had no concern what- 
ever in that plot, but who were too 
formidable, as well from their numbers, 
as from their determination and their 
principles, not to cause a serious un- 
easiness in the mind of the man, who 
had already resolved not to rest in his 
ambitious career until his brows were 
graced with the imperial diadem. 

The institution of the legion of 
honour was immediately followed by 
an addition of ten years to the period 
during which Buonaparte was to hold 
the office of first consul. But, uutil 
something like a national religion was 
established, he clearly saw that social 
order could have no secure foundation. 

“ Although neither a fanatic nor even 
a believer in Christianity, Napoleon was 
too sagacious not to perceive that such 
a state of things was inconsistent with 
any thing like a regular government. He 
had early, accordingly, commenced a ne- 
gotiation with the Pope ; and the heed 
of the Church, delighted at finding such 
a disposition m a revolutionary chief, had 
received the advances with the utmost 
cordiality. Cardinal Gonzalvi, who with 
singular ability directed the conclave, 
had, in the name of the supreme pontiff, 
written to General Marat, when advanc- 
ing towards the Roman states after the 
armistice of Treviso, to express ‘the 
lively admiration which he felt for the 
first consul, to whose fortunes were at- 
tached the tranquillity of religion not less 
than the happiuess of Europe.' The 
views of Napoleon on that matter were 
strongly expressed to the counsellors of 
state with whom he conversed on the 
subject. ‘Yesterday evening,' said he, 
‘ when walking alone inthe woods, amidst 
the solitude of nature, the distant bell of 
the church of Ruel struck my ear. In- 
voluntarily I felt emotion, so powerful 
is the influence of early habits and asso- 
ciations. I said to myself, if I feel thus, 
what most be the influence of such im- 
pressions on simple and credulous men ? 
Let your philosophers, your ideofogves 
answer that if they can. It is absolutely 
indispensable to have a religion for the 
people ; and not less so, that that religion 
should be directed by the government. 
At present, fifty bishops, in the pay of 
England, direct the French deny ; we 
must forthwith destroy their influence; 
we must declare the Catholic the esta- 
blished religion of France, as being that 
of the majority of its inhabitants; we 
must organize its constitution. The first 
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consul will appoint the fifty bishops; the 
Pope will induct them. They will ap- 
point the parish priests ; the people will 
defray their salaries. They must all 
take the oath; the refractory must be 
transported. The Pope will, in return, 
confirm the sale of the national domains. 
He will consecrate the Revolution; the 
people will sing God save the Galilean 
Church. They will say I am a Papist ; 

I am no such thing. I was a Maho- 
metan in Egypt; 1 will become a Ca- 
tholic for the good of my people. I am 
no believer in particular creeds; but as 
to the idea of a God, look to the heavens, 
and say who made that.'” 

The enlightened project for the re- 
establishment of Christianity met with 
great opposition, and was with diffi- 
culty carried through by the first 
consul, who soon became consul for 
life. He then addressed himself with 
indefatigable industry to the recon- 
struction of society out of the shat- 
tered elements which had been left by 
the revolution, and even entertained 
the humane and generous idea of 
restoring to their original proprietors 
all the unappropriated confiscations. 
But this was a project which could 
not be realized, and which ended in 
some inconsiderable indulgences to the 
emigrants, towards whom he always 
took care to exhibit a remarkably con- 
ciliating aspect. 

As social order became better esta- 
blished, the necessity for a weighty 
and illustrious head of the government 
became more apparent, and most 
men began to sigh for the establish- 
ment of supreme power upon a mo- 
narchical basis, as the only thing 
which could guarantee to France 
security at home and consideration 
abroad. Buonaparte was already pos- 
sessed of the substance of rejral power. 
Nothing was wanting but tne name ; 
and a vain and fickle people Boon grati- 
fied their own vanity and his ambition 
by giving him a foremost rank amongst 
tne sovereigns of Europe. 

But that elevation was not attained 
before he had been guilty of an act 
which dyed his soul in blood, and fixed 
the brand of ineffaceable infamy upon 
his name to all posterity. We allude 
to the murder of the Puke D'Enphien, 
the details of which are given with all 
our author's accustomed power, and 
that moral indignation witn which he 
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never fails to mark his sense of the- 
enormities of great delinauenis. This 
was that act of which the MachiaveKam • 
Fouche said, that ** it was tuors* than a 
great crime ; it was a great error 
an expression which ascertains, with 
barometrical nicety, the state of poll* 
tical morality in France. But we 
know not whether this wily politician 
may not have been deceived in bis 
estimate of this atrocious act, and 
whether, in reality, it may not have 
been as ^reat a stroke of policy, as it 
was flagitious as an outrage against 
God and man. If it was the object of 
Buonaparte, whose eye was steadily 
fixed on the imperial crown, to create 
an impassable gulf between himself 
and all reconciliation with the Bour- 
bons, he could not have had recourse 
to any measure by which such an 
object would be more entirely accom- 
plished. It is certain that about that 
time, overtures were made to him by 
Louis XVI 1 1., which caused him to 
be regarded with suspicion by many 
of the leaders of the revolution, as one 
who might be induced to play, in 
France, the part of General Monk. The 
blood of the blameless Conde was the 
offering by which such suspicions were 
set at rest, and which afforded a sort 
of guarantee that no return of the old 
regime would divest of theiT unrighte- 
ous spoils the blood-stained men of the 
revolution. 

It is very likely that the man 
who could deliberately plan such 
guilt, was not capable of appreciating 
the horror with which his conduct 
would be regarded by every well con- 
stituted miud. Had he been fully 
aware of the execrations to which this 
remorseless barbarity must give rise, 
even greater moral courage than be 
possessed would have shrunk from an 
appalling contest with all that was 
virtuous in indignant Europe. But he 
was intoxicated by success, and blinded 
by ambition ; and the splendid bauble 
for which he was ready to pawn his 
soul, glittered too near, and too attrac- 
tively, to allow him to think of any 
other object But it is more instruc- 
tive to dwell upon the heavy retribu- 
tion which awaited all the actors in 
that dreadful tragedy. 

“ A memorable retribution awaited all 
the actors in this bloody tragedy. Marat, 
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seized eleven years afterwards on the 
Neapolitan territory, when attempting to 
excite the people to a revolt, was deli- 
vered over to a military commission, 
tried under a law which he himself ••'id 
made, and shot. General Hullin, after 
having spent, as he himself said, * twenty 
years in unavailing regrets ; bowed down 
by misfortune ; bliud, and unhappy,* 
wished for the grave to relieve him from 
his sufferings; Savary lived to witness 
calamities to himself and his country suf- 
ficient, in his own words, to draw from 
his eyes tears of blood; and Napoleon, 
vanquished in war, precipitated from his 
throne, stript of his possessions, was left 
an exile amidst the melancholy main, to 
reflect on the eternal laws of justice 
which he had violated, and the boundless 
gifts of fortune which he had misapplied. 
Whether Providence interferes in the 
affairs of mankind by any other method 
than general laws, and the indignation 
which deeds of violence excite in the 
human heart, must remain for ever a 
mystery; but in many cases the con- 
nexion between national, equally as indi- 
vidual, crime, and its appropriate punish- 
ment, is so evident as to be obvious even 
on the surface of history. The murder 
of the Duke d’Enghien lighted again the 
flames of continental war, and induced 
that terrible strife which ultimately 
brought the Tartars of the Desert to the 
walls of Paris. From it may be dated 
the commencement of that traiu of events 
which precipitated Napoleon from the 
throne of Charlemagne to the rock at St. 
Helena.** 

Nor can we deny ourself the plea- 
sure of extracting the account which 
our author gives of the conduct of the 
illustrious Chateaubriand, who hesi- 
tated not, by a most decisive act, and at 
imminent personal risque, to attest his 
sense of the enormity of the First Con- 
sul's conduct. 

“ That indignation which the monar- 
chies of Europe did not as yet venture 
openly to express, a single courageous in- 
dividual, but one whose weight was equal 
to a nation in arms, did not hesitate im- 
mediately to manifest. The illustrious 
author of the 1 Genie de Christianisme,* 
M. Chateaubriand, had been recently 
appointed ambassador of France to tbe 
republic of the Valais, and be was pre- 
sented to the first consul on the morning 
of the 2lst, to take leave preparatory to 
his departure. He observed at the lime 
a striking alteration on the visage of the 
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first consul, and a sombre expression in 
his countenance ; his matchless powers of 
dissimulation could not conceal what was 
passing in his mind; but Chateaubriand 
knew of nothing at the time to which it 
could have been owing. Hardly had ho 
left the Tuileries when intelligence ar- 
rived of the death of the Duke d’Enghien ; 
he instantly sent his resignation of the 
appointment. This intrepid conduct ex- 
cited a vehement burst of anger in the 
breast of the first consul ; and the friends 
of Chateaubriand were in the greatest 
alarm every morning for a considerable 
time, expecting to hear of his arrest dur- 
ing tbe night; but the Princess Elisa, 
who was inspired with the highest admi- 
ration for that great author, at leugth 
succeeded in averting a tempest which in 
its outset might have proved fatal to one 
of the brightest ornaments of modern 
literature. From that period, however, 
may be dated the commencement of that 
enmity between Chateaubriand and tbe 
first consul, which continued uninter- 
rupted till the Restoration.** 

Everything now favoured the as- 
sumption by Buonaparte of imperial 
power. Jacobinism seemed to have 
expired in the fires which itself had 
lighted. Society was slowly recover- 
ing from the swoon into which it had 
been cast by the gashes of the revolu- 
tion. The French are essentially an 
idolatrous race, and having abjured re- 
ligion, there was a craving void which 
could only be supplied by the substitu- 
tion of a political idol. Pichegru was 
no more ; having perished suspiciously 
in prison. Moreau was an exile, in- 
debted for his liberty to the clemency 
of the first consul, after having been 
unjustly condemned for aiding and 
abetting in a royalist insurrection. 
Who then remained to contest pre- 
eminence with the surmounter of the 
Alps and the conqueror at Lodi ? No 
one. He had either outlived or risen 
above all competitors, and was now 
about to receive the rich reward of his 
splendid services as well as of his in- 
expiable crimes. 

« All things being at length matured, 
the Senate, by a decree on the 1 8th May, 
declared Napoleon Emperor of the 
French; but referred to the people the 
ratification of their decree, which de- 
clared the throne hereditary in his family, 
and that of his brothers, Joseph and Lu- 
cien. The obsequious body hastened to St. 
Cloud with the decree, where the Empero r 
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received them with great magnificence. 
' Whatever,’ said he, ‘ can contribu te to 
the good of the country, is essentially 
connected with my happiness. I submit 
the law concerning the succession to the 
throne to the sanction of the people. I 
hope France will never repent of the 
honours with which she has environed 
myself and my family. Come what may, 
my spirit will be no longer with my pos- 
terity from the moment that they shall 
cease to merit the love and the confidence 
of the great nation." 

Thus terminated the first stage of 
the French revolution. We have not 
space to pursue the admirable reflec- 
tions of Mr. Alison upon the dissipa- 
tion of the dreams of liberty and 
equality which were produced by the 
elevation of Buonaparte to supreme 
power ; and the inevitable tendency 
of all^ democratic movements to pre- 


pare the way for a tyranny greater 
and more galling than any which they 
may have overthrown. We can only, as 
we have done before, recommend these 
volumes earnestly to the attention of 
our readers. Once more we say, that 
Mr. Alison has nobly done his part in 
reading his countrymen a lesson from the 
eventful history ofanother nation, which 
may yet enable them to avert the cala- 
mities which threaten their own ; and 
if they remain insensible to those ad* 
monitions which his beautiful and in- 
structive pages are calculated to con- 
vey, their obstinacy will be more 
unaccountable, even as their condition 
will be more deplorable than that of 
“the deaf adder, which stoppeth her 
ears, and refuseth to hear the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely.” 


song. 

BY ROBERT OILFILLAN. 

Tune — “ Granmachree.” 

I heard a maiden plaintive sing, and thus the maiden sung, 

While sorrow seemed to cloud the brow of her, still fair and young : 

“ Had I,” she said — and oh ! how sweet the trembling accents fell, * 
And yet they told that hope from her had ta’en a long farewell ! 

“ Had I the joy of other years, when all the world was gay, 

I would not mourn so many hours of gladness passed away ; 

I would not sigh for pleasures fled, that cannot come again, 

If one, of all the many gone, to me did but remain ! 

'Twas then a pleasant thing to stray, when all the grove did sing, 

For every day w'as summer then, and every morn was spring; 

And all the earth was fair below’, the sky all bright above, 

And all around was peace and joy, for all was peace and love ! 

Alas ! if love gave all ray joy, it now brings all my woe, 

Since those fond moments vanished now, again I may not know. 

When he the kind, the young, the brave, made those fleet moments seem 
As if this world were one of joy, and all its cares a dream ! 

To-day we wandered in our love, where bright the flow’rcts grew. 
To-morrow, o’er the foaming main his gallant bark it flew ; 

And many a day I’ve counted o’er, and many a morrow mourned. 

But ne’er unto these longing eyes, has that swift bark returned I 

They spoke of death, but did not say where his lone grave might be, 

But now a boding voice I hear, that whispers thus to me : — 

1 Not where the yew tree, darkly green, its wintry branches throws, 

But ’neath the wild and stormy w'ave, thy lover does repose 1* ” 
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TUG PLUNDBRSWEILER FAIR, 

A NBW BTII ICO- POLITICAL PUPPET-PLAY, PROM GOETHE. 
BY J. BLACEIR, EBQ> 

(Et prodesae volant et delectnre portae.) 


mountebank. 

I will proclaim it far and near. 

That in this ancient borough here, 

A Doctor live*— may *uch increase— 

Who let* hi* colleagues live in peace. 

We thank you for the licence, and 
We hope your presence to command. 

When we, this night display our powers. 
Before the public on all fours. 

I hope that you will like the piece , 

And though our heart may not inspire us, 
Our belly craves, and that will fire us. 

DOCTOR. 

Good friend, may God his blessing lend you. 
And showers of handkerchiefs attend you ! 
Your profits I were loath to grudge j 
The watchword of the trade is fudge. 

Ev*u when their neck’s within the rope, 

We smear them with the oil of hope. 

Sick people are like tinder— they 
Take fire at each new quack’s display— 

But speak how do you call your comedy f 

MOUNTEBANK. 

Excuse me Sir, it is a tragedy. 

Full of sweet words and moral vases : 

Their ears have grown so delicate. 

In towns both great and small of late, 

The Devil's self not more they hate. 

Than gTaceless equivoques and curses. 

DOCTOR. 

That must be rather dull, I fear. 

MOUNTEBANK. 

I only wish my down were here, 

He sometimes goes beyond his sphere j 
To turn a jest, no man more fit. 

And you, I know, can judge of wit. 

In sooth it is no easy job. 

The people are ashamed to laugh, 

A tragic sigh, an epic sob. 

Gives weight with them to lightest chaff ; 
Each thinks himself the faultless hero. 

And leaves the rest to sink to sero. 

Yet should we bring upon the stage. 

An honest picture of the age. 

Expose to public profanation, 

Their daily life and conversation. 

Indignant straight, they raise a cry— 
Shame! Shame!— what low Indecency!— 
But we must suit the public taste, 

The landlord cannot choose his guest. 

DOCTOR. 

A sorry way to gain one’s bread. 


MOUNTEBANK. 

They say one should not make a trade 
Of acting, it perverts the heart— 

Of falsest show we make an art. 

And with the oft-repeated theme. 

Become the villains that we seem. 

But alas ! how often must we smile. 

Pain gnawing at our hearts the while. 
Dispense pistoles upon pistoles 
Without a groat to mend our roles. 

We play our drunkards mostly sober. 

Our heroes are as soft as mud. 

And thus we act the thief and the robber. 
Without one drop of villain's blood. 

DOCTOR. 

You have no cause to be ashamed. 

MOUNTEBANK. 

Why then are we, poor actors, blamed ? 

In common life, we see, each man 
Chalks out his well-considered plan. 
Obedient to the moment's wink. 

Knows when to rise, and when to sink. 
Attains the good, eschews the scaith. 
While we, poor wretches, starve to death. 

DOCTOR. 

Your company is good of course i 
MOUNTEBANK. 

Judge for yourself— there might be worse : 
In breeding they are nothing short. 

And have been well received at court. 

DOCTOR. 

And yet the best of Mends will squabble. 

MOUNTEBANK. 

Thank God ! they are no lawless rabble. 
They have their brawls like other men. 
And make wry faces now and then. 

Each day they raise some novel rout, 

I let them fight their battles out. 

Have patience— good advice is vain— 
And all will soon be well again. 

But now ’tis time that 1 were gone. 

DOCTOR. 

Adieu ! to meet again anon. 

Enter a Servant. 

My lady sends— your servant Sir— 

Her compliments, and hopes you may 
At leisure be to go with her, 

To see the tumbling and the play. 
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(The curtain rises, and the whole buzz of the fair 
la disclosed. The scaffolding of the Mountebank 
•lands in the back-ground ; on the left Is an ar- 
bour, before the Mountebank's door, with a table 
and chain in it As the symphony goes on, the 
different dramatis person* of the fair, more 
through and through, preserving, however, such 
order, that all advance to the proscenium, and 
successively retire, leaving room for the other 
groups to follow.) 

TYROLER. 

Buy, buy! great and small, 
long and short, old and new ! 

Six krcuzersa piece* no money at all 
For higb-bom gentlemen like you. 

Buy, buy ! great and small, 
long and short, buy, buy ! 

BROOM GIRL. 

Buy a broom, buy! 

Good friends mine. 

Brown and white. 

Rough and fine. 

Great and small. 

Of birch-twig all. 

To clean the street. 

And to wipe your feet. 

And to dust the room. 

Buy a broom, broom ! 


TYROLESE -GIRL. 

Tapes and ribbons, quite the fashion, 

A duchess or a queen might dash in ; 

Scarfs and boas, crapes and laces, 

Veils to hide your pretty faces ; 

Fans and vinaigrettes have I,— 

Buy 1 buy! 

Gentle ladies, buy ! 

(The Doctor, meanwhile, plays off some small po- 
litenesses to the girl j and becoming, at last, a 
little too familiar, she breaks off:—) 

Think not, gentles, to make free 
With honest maidens, such as we ; 

If too near you dare to venture. 

Back to its house the snail will enter. 

And treat you so! 

(She slaps the Doctor on the face, and moves on.) 
OILMAN. 

Here, here ! 

Oil to smear 
Your axles and wheels : 

Squeak, squeak! 

Creak, creak ! 

No more shall grate the wheels. 

Here, here ! 

Oil to smear! 


(The motion of the fair beoomea more and more 
oonfrised.) 

NORN BERGER, with toys. 

Come, come, and buy, quick. 

Children mine! 

A little lap-dog, 

And a little fat swine : 

A nice little drumstick. 

To beat upon a drum ; 

And a little French peerie. 

To bum, bum, bum ! 

A good round ball. 

For the nine-pins gay ; 

A grenadier tall. 

And a piper to play. 

A horse and a coachman. 

To ride far, far, 

A Schweizer guard. 

And an English hussar ; 

For two red kreuzers 
The whole is thine! 


I and my ass ore here! 


(The Governess comes with the Parson through 
the crowd ; he makes a halt beside a Gingerbread- 
girl j at which the Governess does not look par- 
ticularly well pleased.) 


GOVERNESS. 

There stands the Doctor and Miss B. 
Come, sir ; they wait for you and me. 

GINGERBREAD-GIRL. 

Ha, ha, ha ! 

Gingerbread, 

Sweet and good. 

Peppered well. 

Clears the head 
And clears the blood. 

Gingerbread ! 

Ha, ho, ha! 


GOVERNESS. 


Come, come, and buy quick, Come, Mr. Parson,— at your peril !— 

Children mine ! W hat can you see in a gingerbread-girl l 


FRAULEIN. 

The people roar like bulls ! 


PARSON. 

At your command. 


DOCTOR. 

They make their bread by roaring,— honest fools ! 
TYROLE8E-GIRL, 

An*t please you, ma’am, my wares to view? 
FRAULEIN. 

I hope she has got something new. 

Vol. VIII. 


GTP8 Y-CA PTAIN AND HIS BOY. 
OrPSY-CAPTAIN. 

Worse than dirt 
Is all the fair. 

GIPSY-BOY. 

I would I had 
These pistols there. 

2 N 
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gipsy-captain . 

Not worth the deril all ! 

Babbling and squabbling all i 
Higgling and piggling all! 

Worse than brute-oxen all 1 
Children and children's play. 

Kittens and apes are they ! 

I Would not hare the trash. 

Though they should give it me 
Money and carriage-free! 

Would we might give it them 1 

GIPSY-BOY. 

Wetter! we’d give it them 1 

GIPSY-CAPTAIN. 

How we should souse them 1 

GIP8Y-BOY. 

How we should louse them! 

GIPSY-CAPTAIN. 

Twenty might squash 
Them and their trash ! 

GIPSY-BOY. 

’Twere a good frolic! 

FRAULEIN. 

My Lady AmtmHnnitm, I fear— 

AMTManninn* ( appearing at the door.) 

No, no !— Right glad to see you here. 

DOCTOR. 

For one day this is noise enough. 

(Ballad-Singer comes forward, with his wife, and 
hangs up his ballads apd pictures. The people 
gather round him : he sings:—) 

Ye worthy Christians one and all. 

When of your follies will ye cure you l 
The sole way YU, for great and small 
To make their fortunes, I assure you. 

Nothing does man more harm than vice ; 

And virtue, though above all price. 

Yet every man may buy, who chooses. 

AMTMANN. 

The man means wtB. 

MARMOTTE. 

Through many a land come I, come I, 

Avecque la Marmotte ; 

Nor ever for want of meat did die, 

Avecque la Marmotte ; 

Avecque si, avecque la, 

Avecque la Marmotte. 


And many a master 1 did find, 

Aveque la Marmotte, 

That was too food of womankind, 

Avecque la Marmotte, 

Avecque si, avooque la, 

Avecque la Marmotte. 

And many a fldr maid I did see, 

Avecque la Marmotte, 

Though I was small she looked at me, 

Avecque la Marmotte, 

Avecque si, avecque la, 

Avecque la Marmotte. 

Ye gentle sirs and dames I pray, 

Avecque la Marmotte, 

O! send me supperiess not away, 

Avecque la Marmotte, 

Avecque si, avecque la, 

Avecque la Marmotte. 

(The company throw coppers to the boys ; Marmotte 
snatches them all Up.) 

GUITAR-BOY. 

0 ! O ! my Kreuzer ! 

He’s taken my Kreuser away ! 

MARMOTTE. 

No, no ! *tis mine. 

(A scuffle ensues. Marmotte comes off conqueror 
The boy weeps.) 

SYMPHONY. 

CANDLB-8NVPVna. 

(Dressed as clown on the scaffolding.) 

When it pleases lord and lady. 

We, the actors, are all ready. 

GIPSY-CAPTAIN. 

They run as fast as boys from school. 

To purchase poison from a fool. 

BUTCHER. 

Boy ! drive my swine home. 

CATTLE-DEALER. 

And our oxen. Ourselves will come 
When we are ready. 

Come, friend, and let us have a bouse — 

The landlord credits here— at home our wives 
may snooze. 

CLOWN. 

1 am the clown you may suppose. 

For I have his cap, and I have his hose; 

And had I only a head like him, 

I woe the clown in every limb ; 


♦ The Amtmdnninn is the wife of the Amlmann, or Magistrate. We have retained the German 
phrase, in order not to offend against the dignity of the lady, who, according to the transcendental prin- 
ciples of German etiquette, must needs be designated by her husband’s title. Read Kotzebue’s play of 
the Ktehutadter , and laugh at this pedantry. 
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At least *tU lOTMtMog to that tune ; 

I’ve got a beard like pantaloon. 

Allow! who will buy? 

Fills and plasters 
Who will buy ? 

Cures all disaster*— 

Gently my masters ! 

Who will buy ? 

Up with your handkerchiefs ! 

Who will buy? 

MOUNTEBANK. 

I fear, I fear, it will not do ; 

Try it again in an hour or two. 

My ladies and gentlemen 
Perhaps are now at leisure 
To listen to the play, 

(The curtain rises. A throne is seen on the side, and in the distance a gallows.) 

symphony. 

King Ahasuerus. Hainan. 

Haitian , {to himself ) — Thou, who with thoughts of flame my restless spirit 
feedest 

Both night and day, thou who my feet securely leadest, 

Sacred Revenge ! that long has blest my sunless lot. 

With cheering hope, in this last hour desert me not! 

What boots the halo bright, that floats around my head? 

The breath of the king's love wherewith my life is fed? 

What boots it that to me submit an empire must, 

Unless proud Mordecai lies prostrate in the dust ? 

In vain that I have found ’fore kings and princes grace, 

If a base Jew still dares to look me in the face ! 

He boasts of Abram's blood, but thinks not of its shame, 

When Persic power upblew the temple in a flame : 

— As thou, proud Salem, all to dust and ruin goest, 

So lie that nation low, and Mordecai the lowest ! 

Would that my sire's blood boiled, as boils his servant's blood ! 

He is a king indeed, but more than half too good. 

Ahasuerus , ( advancing) — Ho ! Haman, is it thou ? 

Homan .— I have been waiting long. 

Ahasuerus.— Thou sleepest not. I fear there mu9t be something wrong. 

Haman . — Monarch sublime ! as thy high majesty reposes. 

To-day, as yesterday, on down-beds and on roses. 

How must we thank the gods that thou hast strength to bear 
The burden of the crown, as a so light afiair ! 

Thy subjects, like the sand, for countless multitude, 

From east to farthest west, bepeopling many a rood. 

Thou rulest with like ease, as one small family : 

This is the power of Jove ; such grace he gave to thee. 

So a huge mountain rests, as steady as a plummet. 

When forests numberless, are shaking on its summit! 

Ahasuerus . — Yes, Haman ! as to that the gods have managed well. 

Mild is our sway — so all our chronicles can tell ; 

As none with anxious toil, the throne hath mounted high, 

So for the empire's weal, hath care caused none to die. 

i 


This noble tragedy! 

Weonly wait their pleasure. 

Be pleated then to attend. 

The curtain win ascend 
This moment ; 

It needs no lengthened comment ; 

It Is the ancient story 
Of Esther in her glory. 

Cut in the newest fashion. 

With floods of tempest and passion. 
With dashing, and crashing. My! 

And tearing of hair and teeth. gnashing : 
One thing only is wrong. 

The light is by far too strong ; 

In torches the piece so rich is 
It should be as dark as pitch is. 
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Homan . — Count not thy servant, Sire, with thine and Persia's foes. 

That he to-day, by force, disturbs thy high repose ! 

Ahasuerus. — Say what thou hast to say — but let thy words be few. 

Haman, — Where find I words to bring such horror to thy view ? 

Ahasuerus. — How so ? 

Haman. — Thou know'st. The race of exile Jews, that own 

With stubborn faith, no God, but their Most High alone. 

To them thy bounty gave, ’neath thy protecting pinions. 

To live as they might please, within thy wide dominions. 

Thou wert to them a god, when theirs them hither banished. 

And tower and temple’s pride, in smoke and flame evanished, 

And yet they love thee not, an abject, ingrate crew, 

And worship not the fire, as all good Persians do. 

Their rites profane, performed in eye of open day, 

Have turned not few, I fear, from the true faith away. 

One only plan, my liege, to cure this great enormity, 

I sec — it is, to pass an act of uniformity I 

Ahasuerus My friend, I praise thy zeal. But as ye see the thing. 

And as in duty bound, so sees it not the King. 

He cares not how the Jews’ religion wanes or waxes. 

Provided they keep quiet, and duly pay the taxes. 

Htunan. — I see, most mighty Prince, even as the blissful gods, 

To bad and good thy head like love and favor nods. 

But ah ! this is not all : they have a faith that teaches 
Them to hate all mankind, and suck our blood like leeches. 

O King ! delay no more ; think on our hapless fate ; 

The time is precious, and the threaten’d ill is great. 

Ahasuerus. — How can this be, good friend? The thing you must have dreamt; I 
Was told, but yesterday, the jails are almost empty. 

Hainan . — I speak not here of thefls, murders, and robberies ; 

As money seeks the Jew, from danger so he flies. 

By trade and usury, it is his craft of old 

T* enrich himself alone, and drain the land of gold. 

Ahasuerus . — I know that far too well. My friend I am not blind ; 

But others do the same who are not circumcised. 

Haman. — Yes, yes ! were that the whole ! but we must keep in mind 
That by this golden key all is monopolized ; 

Each secret i9 exposed, each fenceless heart laid bare ; 

Its proper bait they know each victim to ensnare. 

By lending to their need, both high and low they gain ; 

Once fairly in, no wight so soon comes out again. 

Our wives, too, find the Jews most useful friends indeed : 

No cash they alway have, and alway much they need. 

Ahasuerus — Ha, ha ! You make me laugh ! Ha, ha ! Does the wind blow so ? 
A Jew has praised his wife, and Haman is gehso ! 
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Haman — Not so, most gracious Sire ; but all experience shows, 

Who gains the wife, can lead the man, too, by the nose ; 

And thus an exiled race, that house or home hath none. 

Makes right, and property, and wealtn, and rank its own. 

Ahatuerus . — Hold, worthy friend ! How can this be beneath the sun, 

Where w'hat I will alone, and / command is done ? 

Haman. — I know it well : although with thee may none compare , 

Yet are there not a few, magnates and lords, that bear 
Thy yoke, mild as it is, with envy and regret ; 

Ambitious and proud, but sunk so deep in debt, 

That none of name there lives, within thy empire vast, 

Whose bread does not depend upon the Jews at last. 

And they know well, — with them state-figures are a trade,— 

As long as rule remains, their bonds remain unpaid ; 

Rebellion’s smothered flame into new life they raise. 

And, ere we are aware, the laud is all a-blaze. 

Ahatuerus. — Yes ! we have heard, before, such tales of dire distress. 

But in the end our arms are crown’d with sure success. 

We send our soldiers out, and while they hew and hack. 

We sit at ease until they come victorious back. 

Haman. — An uproar of the mob that breaks out in a minute. 

Subsides as soon again, and nothing more is in it ; 

But when a plot is laid, and bags of gold are ready, 

The case is changed — the throne is then no longer steady, 

Ahasuerut . — No fear of it, so long as my head wears the crown ! 

They know from what dread height I dart my lightnings down ! 

A flight of marble steps this golden throne secures. 

Such wondrous work at least a hundred years endures. 

Haman . — The worst remains behind. You force me to speak out. 

Ahasuerut . — Come to the point at once ! I hate all roundabout ; 

Poor pastime for a king is such long-winded phrase. 

Haman — Ah Sire ! against thy life their ruthless hand they raise. 

Ahasuerut. (starting hack.) — How ? what ? 

Haman.-- -The word is said— now freely flow ye tears. 

And yield each stoutest heart to soul-subduing fears ! * ~ * 

Deep, deep in night was hatched this deed of blackest dye. 

And deep in night not few of them that hatch’d it lie. 

In vain that throne, and opown, and sceptre’s might protect thee, 
No more shall Babylon, no more thy realm respect thee ; 

In awful dead of night snaps the rebellious crew. 

With parricidal hand, thy thread of life in two ; 

Thy blood, for which the blood of thousands hath been shed. 

With many a piteous gout, shall stain thy regal bed. 

Woe! in the palace howls — howls in each province wee! 

And he who loves thee best, falls by the surest blow. 

Thy royal corse as vilest carrion is rated. 

And all thy servants true, in rows are decimated ! 

Till, gorged with blood, at length, the work of its own shame. 
Destroys the traitor*hand in universal flame! * 
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Ahasuerus.— O woe ! what dost thou say ? They plot against my life ? 

I am all green and blue ! I die ! Go, tell my wife ! 

Chatter my teeth, beneath me shakes my feeble koee, 

A cold sweat o'er me runs, and blood and flames I see! 

i/arwan.— .Compose thyself. 

Ahasuerus . — Ah ! ah ! 

Homan. — It is high time to think ; 

Yet faithful servants wait, obedient to thy wink. 

And by their ready seal the king's eye may discern them. 

Ahasueru*. — Then let thy zeal be shewn. Go hence straightway and burn them ! 

Homan . — We most beware. We have most slippery work to do. 

Ahatuerus . — Meanwhile full twenty times they pieroe me through and through. 

Haman+w-Ho fear of that. Our strength their murderous rage disarms. 

Ahatuerus.— And I sat here, as with my children in my arms. 

So thoughtless! cruel death ! oh, it doth vex me sore. 

Homan. — And, Sire, once dead, alas ! we eat and drink no more. 

Ahasueru*. — Of all foul crimes that be, the foulest crime is treason. 

Human . — That with thy fathers thou should'st sleep before thy season ! 

Ahasuerus^— W oe, woe ! my soul abhors the grave ev’n more than death ! 

Ah, ah I my worthy friend I . Now I can draw my breath. 

A world of knaves at once my deep revenge up swallows ! 

Go hence and build straightway a thousand pair of gallows. 

Haman (on his knees). — Most puissant prince! thy grace I beg here on my 
knees ! 

O spare so many men ! — O spare so many trees ! 

Ahasuerus.^- Arise J No mortal man in greatness thee exceedeth. 

Whose noble heart for foes, as for friends intercedetb. 

Arise ! what wouldst thou say ? 

Haman*— Of this accursed race 

Are villains not a few — yet some deserve thy grace. 

No guiltless blood besoil thy bright historic page, 

A monarch must chastise, not like a tiger rage. 

The monster dire that claws o’er claws to seize thee spreads. 

Lies powerless as a clod when you cut off its heads. 

Ahatuerus . — Then hang them up at once ! why all these hems and has ? 

The Monarch wills it so, so order it the laws. 

Speak out ! who are the men ? 

Haman. — Alas ! the list is long : 

But with the richest first, we cannot go far wrong. 

Ahatuerus .— Accursed brood of slaves ! no longer shall they live. 

Their house and home to thee, their goods and gear I give. 
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Homan . — Sad boon I 

Ahasuerus . — Bethinks thee then. Whom may'st thou chiefly raeau ? 

Hannan , — The first is Mordecai, the favorite of the queen. 

Ahasuerus . — Alas ! both night and day for this she will torment me. 

Haman.— Ay, but when he is dead, then must she too content be. 

Ahasuerut — Then hang him quick ! meanwhile deny the queen admission. 

Haman — To thee may no one come without thy high permission ? 

Ahasuerus . — Begin and end the work, before we are detected. 

Haman . — Thou see*st on yonder hill, a gallows is erected. 

Ahasuerus.— Tis well. Plague me no more. Let me enjoy my wine ! 

The word is said. Aught else is no concern of mine. 

[Exeunt.] 


CLOWN. 

Here end* act lint— e* I have reckoned. 

The one that follow* i* the second. 

MOUNTEBANK. 

M y genUemen and ladies dear. 

That love for you hath brought me here, 
And sheer goodwill, I need not say, 

To ope to you a mine of wealth— 

Hie secret to restore your health— 

My feet have trod this weary way ; J 
Convince yourselves— it is no lie— 

Hie surest method is to try j 
You cannot lose- so small the cost— 

More than a groschen at the most 
True, I have sold my golden pill 
To Empress Catherine of Russia ; 

I've proved my JEsculapian skill 
On Frederick the great of Prussia, 

And could produce the signature of 
Each mighty potentate of Europe ; 

But why should I my deeds proclaim. 

And Nature's modesty beshame ? 

Too many of my predecessors 
Have proved, alas i but vain professors ; 
Perhaps you think the same of me. 

But, from suspicion to be free, 

I show my wares without grimace. 

That bear their praise upon their face ; 

How many cures they have effected. 

May on the label be inspected. 

In one small packet I can give 
A stomach-powder and purgative. 

Sweet dentifrice, a ring whose virtue 
Stops every rheum that flesh is heir to— 

All for one penny— I ask no more— 

In time of need well worth a score. 

CLOWN. 

Up with your handkerchiefs 1 

(The people buy from the Mountebank.) 


MILKMAID. 

Buy my milk ! 

Buy my eggs! 

They are good. 

And they are not dear. 

Buy my eggs! 

Fresh and dear. 

GIPSY-CAPTAIN. 

Hie milk-maid there is a pretty little thing, 
I have half a mind to buy her a ring. 

GIPSY-BOY, 

She’s got a handsome pair of legs. 

* GIPSY-CAPTAIN. 

First the master, and then the man. 

BOTH. 

Well, then, how do you sell your eggs/ 
MILKMAID. 

Three for three fortbings, buy who can. 

BOTH. 

Worth double the money, I swear. 

(She makes off.) 

MILKMAID. 

Buy my milk! 

Buy my eggs! 

both (holding her hack.) 
Not so saucy ! 

O not so dear! 

MILK-MAID. 

What would the noisy 
Wooers here! 

Buy my milk! 
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Buy my eggs ! 

Buy my eggs, and then 1 will love you ! 

DOCTOR. 

Well* Amtmann, how do you like the play i 
AMTMANN. 

So, so. Some things were better away : 

I told them too, when they play’d before us 
To make it a little more decorous. 

DOCTOR. 

And what did the manager say? 

AMTMANN. 

With such vile stuff, no more he'd bore us, 


[Nov 

And hang Hnman up Twixt earth and sky 
To warn the sons of iniquity. 

CLOWN. 

Up with your handkerchiefs ! 

MOUNTEBANK. 

The gentleman will not be gone 
Before the second act is done. 

Meanwhile they may reflect if they 
Will buy aught of my wares to day. 

CLOWN. 

Mark well ; betimes I you advise. 

This act will bring tears to your eyes. 


MUSIC. 

Enter Esther and Mokdbcai. 

Mordecai (weeping and sobbing.) — .0 lamentable fate ! O terrible decree ! 

O monstrous deed this day ray lips declare to thee ! 

O wretched, gracious queen ! most wretched is my lot ! 

Esther . — Then speak it out at once. Thy weeping boots thee not. 

MordecaL — Hoo, hoo ! my heart ; hoo, hoo ! my heart will break in sunder ! 

Esther . — I cannot hear a word. You make a noise like thunder. 

MordecaL— Hoo, hoo ! what shall I do ? hoo, hoo! there is no hope ! 

Esther .— Of what f 

MordecaL — Hoo, hoo ! this night my neck swings in the rope. 

Esther . — What dost thou say ray friend ? How com’st thou to know that 

• 

Mordecai,-A- The how, it matters not ; too well I know the what . 

In vain to the full noon of brightest hope we trust, 

We build upon a rock, it crumbles into dust ! 

Beneath thy favour, queen, I basked but yesterday, 

And now behold me here, lost, ruined, cast away ! 

Esther . — Speak, friend, what thirsty soul pants for thy precious life ? 

Mordecai . — The haughty Haman, queen ; his hate hath put the knife 
Into the king’s own hand. And now unless thou go 
And uudeceive him straight, my head must meet the blow. 

Esther. — Alas ! poor man, I cannot grant thy sad petition : 

No one can see the king without his requisition. 

Whoso on him intrudes must mad be, or delirious; 

Death is the punishment! — Surely you are not serious. 

Mordecai . — Incomparable queen ! thou from all risk art free : 

Offence feels none w'hoso hath eyes to look on thee. 

The laws touch not the queen. They form a sacred ring 
To keep the lawless mob from crowding round the King. 
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Either And should my life not pay the forfeit of ray fault, 

I think on Vashti, and my trembling footsteps halt. 

Mordecai . — Seems, then, to thee my death so trifling an affair ? 

Esther . — What boots it?^-We should die, instead of one, a pair. 

Mordecai .— Spare my grey hairs, my gold, my children, and my wife. 

Either . — Most willingly, but for the danger of my life. 

Mordecai . — I see thy heart of stone may not be moved for me ; 

Bethink thee, ingrate queen, what I have done for thee ! 

To me thy childhood owes its quiet, even tenor ; 

Thy simple youth I trained to arts of court-demeanor. 

The monarch's love for thee long since had been abated, 

And bis capricious arms with hugging thee been sated ; 

Thy too-plain-spokcn tongue to woful fate had brought thcc. 
Had I not queenly love, and courtly duty taught thee. 

His wayward heart to thee my art at first subjected ; — 

That he is subject now, whose art but mine effected ? 

Either, — Not by myself, I know, my fortune I have made ; 

To thee I owe it all, be thou alive or dead. 

Mordecai,*— Dead ! — yes ! might I die to save my native land ! 

But all in vain, I fall by an accursed hand. 

There hangs iny hoary head ! and sun, and snow, and rain, 
Beats on the shattered dome where dwells a sapless brain ! 
There, whetting their keen beaks, in crowds the crows repair. 
And from my goodly bones the savoury flesh they tear ! 

And there my noble limbs hang swinging to and fro. 

Rattling a strange lament, as the night-breezes blow ! 

A terror to all men ! eternal shame to me ! 

A curse to Israel ! and what, O queen, to thee ? 

Either. — Great grief ; and yet, I hope, I shall not ask in vain. 

That on the gallows long thy limbs may not remain ; 

Thy faithful corpse embalmed in Arab spice and wine, 

I will inter, as well becomes a love like mine. 

Mordecai . — Then for her friend in vain shall Esther drop the tear I 
To help thy need no more shall Mordecai appear ! 

No more throw bags of gold at thy demand away. 

So quickly snatched, when thou hadst lost thine all at play ! 
No more bring pearls and gems, and vestments rich, no more ! 
My wailing ghost shall come and to torment thee sore, 

Its shadowy hand a purse of glittering gold shall bear, 

Which, when thy hand would grasp, will vanish into air. 

Either . — That may be cured, my friend ; one way remains there still, 
Leave me a good round sum by special codicil. 

Mordecai . — Right willingly would I thy gracious purpose meet, 

But all 1 have is fallen to the King’s eseneat. 

My brethren, too, must die : the cost must 1 defray ; 

Not one remains to thee a single plack to pay. 

Our prosp’rous trade, too, falls, our smuggling skill no more 
Of choicest foreign wares brings to thee richest store; 

No more shall envy thee thy maids however mean. 

And strut in robes as rich as those that deck the queen! 
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A hopeless life shalt thou drag slowly to the grave. 
Slave of a foreign lord and of his people slave ! 

Esther . — This is too cruel ! O why a woman’s heart assail ? 

When comes the evil day, ’tis time enough to wail. 

(Weeping.) 

No, no ! — it cannot be ! 


Mordecai . — It must, it must ! believe me ! 

Esther — What shall I do ? 


Mordecai — 


Rescue us yet. 


Esther . — 

I would* 


O leave me 1 leave me ! 


Mordecai — Most mighty queen I do beseech thee, hear me I 

What would’st thou ? 


Esther . — Ah ! — I would — things were not as they are ! 

[Exit.] 

Mordecai — By Father Abraham ! nor words nor tears I’ll spare, 

Nor night nor day will rest — she cannot choose but 1 


MOUNTEBANK. 


hear me ! 
[Exit.] 


Tumblers and rope-dancer* now should come. Tomorrow, when we beat the drum. 

But the days are getting rather short: You may expect some better sport. 


Note. — Our MS. does not conclude here, but goes on with a sort of farcical lecture on the creation, by 
a common Showman, which, howerer characteristic, may be easily dispensed with ; and in deference to 
religious feelings that ought to be respected, as also with the consent of the translator, we have omitted it 
altogether.— Edito*. 


GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. — NO. VII. 
JAMES. EARL OF CHARLEMONT. — PART II. 


That Hume should have been at- 
tracted by a character such as that of 
Lord Charlemont, does not surprise us ; 
for, strange as was the scepticism of 
that gifted mau respecting revealed re- 
ligion or moral truth, be possessed an 
instinctive aptitude for duly estimating 
public rectitude and private virtue. Of 
this we need no further proof than the 
accounts which he has given us of the 
sufferings of the early reformers. But, 
that Lord Charlemont should have 
been proof against the assaults which 
the infidel philosopher made upou his 
faith, at a time, too, when but little 
strictness of profession was affected 
even by the friends of religion, and 
when a laxity of belief was rendered 


fashionable, by writers who enjoyed a 
European reputation, serves to impress 
us with a stronger conviction, not only 
of the soundness of his judgment, but the 
goodness of his heart, than any other 
incident with which we are acquainted. 
At present, the man w ould deserve but 
little regard who could be duped by so- 
histries, which, however plausible, 
ave been so fully exposed by Paley, 
by Elrington, by Beaty, by Archbishop 
Whately, by Lord Brougham, and a 
host of other able writers ; nor does 
the spirit of the present age afford that 
countenance to ostentatious scepticism, 
which, when Voltaire was lord of the 
ascendant, rendered a profession of re- 
vealed religion almost synonymous 
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with hypocrisy or infatuation. But it 
must be admitted, that, in Lord Charle- 
mont’§ day, the current not only of 
opinion, but of practice, drifted strongly 
towards the lee shore of unbelief ; and, 
that he should have possessed the de- 
cision and the firmness which enabled 
him to refuse the proffered pilotage of 
David Hume, and to steer directly 
against the opposing current, which, if 
not resisted, would have made ship- 
wreck of hisHaith, evinces, to our minds, 
a native strength not only of virtuous 
instinct, but of religious principle, of 
which we have few more striking ex- 
amples ; for Lord Cbarlemont loved 
the erring philosopher for the many 
estimable qualities which he knew him 
to possess, and his self-love must have 
been highly gratified by the earnest- 
ness and the assiduity with which this 
eminent man, who was then at the 
height of his fame, laboured for bis 
perversion. But the seed which bis 
revered preceptor Skelton had sown, 
had not fallen in barren ground ; and 
the man whose subtlety might have 
foiled the most practised intellect, 
felt himself baffled by the plain good 
sense, and the innate goodness, of 
his modest and ingenuous respondent. 

Of Hume's general candour and 
good humour in conversation, he thus 
writes — 

“ One day that he visited me in Lon- 
don, he came into my room laughing, and 
apparently well pleased. “ What has put 
you into this good humour, Hume ?” said 
I. “ Why, man,’* replied he, “ I have 
just now had the best thing said to me I 
ever heard. I was complaining in a com- 
pany, where I spent the morning, that I 
was very ill treated by the world, and that 
the censures past upon me were hard and 
unreasonable. That 1 had written many 
volumes, throughout the whole of which 
there were but few pages that contained 
any reprehensible matter, and yet, for 
those few pages, I was abused and torn 
to pieces.’ < You put me in mind,’ said 
an honest fellow in the company, whose 
name 1 did not know, * of an acquaintance 
of mine, a notary public, who, having 
been condemned to be hanged for forgery, 
lamented the hardship of his case ; that, 
after having written many thousand in- 
offensive sheets, he should be hanged for 
one line.’ ” 

His constitutional scepticism, also, 


did not escape his Lordship’s observa- 
tion. 

“ But an unfortunate disposition to 
doubt of everything seemed interwoven 
with the nature of Hume, and never was 
there, I am convinced, a more thorough 
and sincere sceptic. He seemed not to be 
certain even of his own present existence, 
and could not therefore be expected to 
entertain any settled opinion respecting 
his future state. Once I asked him what 
he thought of the immortality of the soul? 

4 Why troth, man,’ said he , 4 it is so pretty 
and so comfortable a theory, that I wish 
I could be convinced of its truth, but I 
canna help doubting.’ ” 

But the most curious characteristic 
of the times, is the manner in which 
such a man became the rage in Paris. 
With his broad accent, his clumsy 
figure, his heavy, unmeaning face, and 
his awkward gait, he was absolutely all 
but worshipped, as the living imperson- 
ation of infidelity. 

44 Hume’s fashion at Paris, when he 
was there as Secretary to Lord Hertford, 
was truly ridiculous; and nothing ever 
marked, in a more striking manner, the 
whimsical genius of the French. No 
man, from his manners, was surely less 
formed for their society, or less likely to 
meet with their approbation; but that 
flimsy philosophy which pervades, and 
deadens even their most licentious novels, 
was then the folly of the day. Free 
thinking and English frocks were the fa- 
shion, and the Anglomania was the ton 
du pais. Lord Holland, though far bet- 
ter calculated than Hume to please in 
France, was also an instance of this sin- 
gular predilection. Being about this 
time on a visit to Paris, the French con- 
cluded, that an Englishman* of_ his repu- 
tation must be a philosopher, and must 
be admired. It was customary with him 
to doze after dinner. At agreat entertain- 
ment, he happened to fall asleep ; < Le 
voila ! ’ says a Marquis, pulling his neigh- 
bour by the sleeve ; * Le voili, qui pense !* 
But the madness for Hume was far more 
singular and extravagant. From what 
has been already said of him, it is appa- 
rent that his conversation to strangers, 
and particularly to Frenchmen, could be 
little delightful, and still more particu- 
larly, one would suppose, to French wo- 
men. And yet no lady’s toilette was 
complete without Hume’s attendance.— 
At the opera, his broad, unmeaning face 
was usually seen entre deux jolts minois. 
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The ladies in France give the ton, and 
the ton was deism ; a species of philoso- 
phy ill suited to the softer sex, in whose 
delicate frame weakness is interesting, 
and timidity a charm. But the women 
in France were deists, as with us they 
were charioteers. The tenets of the new 
philosophy were d portei de tout, le mondc, 
and the perusal of a wanton novel, such, 
for example, as Therese Philosophe, was 
amply sufficient to render uny line gentle- 
man, or any fine lady, an accomplished, 
nay, a learned deist. How my friend 
Hume was able to endure the encounter 
of these French female Titans 1 kuow 
not. In England, either his philosophic 
pride, or his conviction that infidelity was 
ill suited to women, made him perfectly 
averse from the initiation of ladies into 
the mysteries of his doctrine. I never 
saw him so much displeased, or so much 
disconcerted, as by the petulance of Mrs. 
Mallet, the conceited wife of Boling- 
broke's editor. The lady, who was not 
acquainted with Hume, meeting him one 
night at an assembly, boldly accosted him 
in these words : * Mr. Hume, give me 
leave to introduce myself to you; we 
deists ought to know each other.’ « Ma- 
dame,’ replied he, * I am no deist. I do 
not Btyle myself so, neither do 1 desire to 
be known by that appellation.” 

Nothing ever mortified Hume so 
much as some strictures of the great 
Lord Chatham upon his history, which 
were delivered in the House of Lords. 
Lord Charlemont, jocularly wishing 
him joy of the honour that had been 
done him, he exclaimed, “ Zounds, man, 
lie’s a Goth! he’s a Vandal!” and yet 
we are persuaded that few could esti- 
mate the great qualities of that dis- 
tinguished man more truly than David 
Hume, and that no one would be more 
ready to do him justice. Of the elo- 
quence of Lord Chatham, and indeed, 
of his general character, Lord Charle- 
mont was an intense admirer. The 
following notice of a debate, in which 
he and Lord Mansfield were opposed 
to each other, is extracted from a 
letter which he wrote about this pe- 
riod to Mr. Flood, and evinces much 
judgment and discrimination. 

“ There never was a better fight : each 
of them spoke thrice ; both as eloqueut 
and as ingenious as possible ; but in my 
opinion, the victory in argument remained 
with Lord C- The bill was, how- 

ever committed without a division. For 


me to attempt a comparison between 
these two great men, would be much too 
hardy an enterprise. In all the parts of 
oratory, they are, I think, nearly equal ; 
though those who pretend to be unpreju- 
diced (which I am proud to say I am not) 

may perhaps think that M in his 

speaking has more of the orntor, though 
all will allow that C— has, even in 
his manner, more of the good citizen and 
virtuous man. The one seems always to 
speak from conviction, and more from his 
heart than his head. The general good 
of mankind seems to be his particular in- 
terest, and the warmth of his zeal per- 
suades as much as the strength of his ar- 
gument ; the other apparently speaks 
for a party, and harangues as if his cause 
were not his own, but merely his client’s. 
Lord M *8 manner seems to com- 

mand your attention ; and to order you 
to be convinced under the penalty of 

passing for a fool. Lord C in treats 

you to listen to him, a request which it 
is impossible to refuse, and sues you to 

be convinced for your own good. M 

can never divest himself of the lawyer ; 
he speaks as if he wore feed, nor is his 
manner, though excellent, void of the bar 

cast. C is the polite gentleman, 

without cast, or the smallest degree of af- 
fectation, and seems to deliver his senti- 
ments for no other reason than that ho 
thinks himself in the right, nnd that it is 
his duty to persuade others to think as 
he does. M , in short, seems to per- 
suade for his own advantage ; C for 

that of his audience; the one commands 
your admiration, the other gains your 

love. M is strong in sophistry, nnd 

puzzles you out of your senses ; C is 

as strong in unravelling that sophistry ; 
and you thank him for restoring you to 
your reason ; but I have foolishly and un- 
wittingly undertaken a task which I can- 
not accomplish.” 

We may pass over the administra- 
tions of Lord Hartford, the Earl of 
Bristol, and Lord Weymouth, which 
succeeded each other in rapid succes- 
sion, and were brief and unimportant. 
But the appointment of Lord Town9- 
hend as Viceroy, w'as the commence- 
ment of a new era in the history of 
Ireland. He was a gay and gallant 
soldier, having been the" military asso- 
ciate of Wolte ; and by his wit, hu- 
mour, and convivial disposition, was 
thought to be a personage who must 
very soon win his way into the good 
graces of a people like the Irish. His 
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brother, Charles Townshend, was at 
that time Chancellorof the Exchequer ; 
and had he continued in office, the 
Lord Lieutenant’s influence in the ca- 
binet would have been very great, but 
that nobleman had the misfortune to 
hear of his death, shortly after his ar- 
rival here. 

The government of Ireland, by 
the undertakers, had long been dis- 
tasteful to his Majesty’s constitutional 
advisers, and was only of late ac- 
quiesced in because no available substi- 
tute for itcould be found. The Bashaws, 
as they were called, battened on the 
public spoils with a greedy and shame- 
ful voracity ; and as no service was 
too dirty which they would not perform, 
at the bidding of masters by whom they 
were so well paid, so no job was so 
gross which they would not counte- 
nance for their personal advantage 
until, at length, the government of 
England found it as necessary to be 
emancipated from their petty tyranny, 
as the people of Ireland. 

An entirely new system was, there- 
fore, resolved on, and instead of the 
Lord Lieutenant residing a small part 
of the year, and resigning the power 
and the patronage of government into 
the hands of Lords Deputies, by whom 
both were- administered as best suited 
their own ends, it was announced that 
Lord Townshend would continue to 
reside for some years, retaining the pa- 
tronage entirely in his own hands, to 
be disposed of in the manner he judged 
most for the public advantage. 

To wrest their power from the hands 
of a grasping oligarchy, it was neces- 
sary to make a show, at least, of con- 
ferring some privileges upon the people. 
Lord Charlcmont would have gladly 
lent his aid to the new viceroy, had he 
perceived in him any real disposition 
to favour those measures, without which 
he and his friends were of opinion no 
permanent benefit could be bestowed 
upon his country ; but every day’s ex- 
perience satisfied him that no such dis- 
position existed, and that to their own 
inherent energy and perseverance, and 
the justice of their cause, they must be 
indebted for the accomplishment of 
their legislative independence. 

Already an attempt had been made 
by the patriotic Lucas to limit, by a 
septennial bill, the duration of parlia- 
ment; but the power of those who 


had so long profited by making the 
forms of the constitution auxiliary to 
the destruction of its substance, was 
too firmly rooted to be easily dis- 
turbed ; and, although he succeeded 
in obtaining leave to bring in the bill 
on the 22nd of October, 1761, when, 
on the 9th of December following, it 
was moved that the Lord Lieutenant 
would be pleased to recommend the 
same, in the most effectual manner, to 
his majesty, the motion was negatived 
by a large majority. 

In the succeeding session, the 
House of Commons 6eemed sensible 
that they had incurred public odium, 
by thus getting rid of a measure 
upon which the people now had 
set their hearts, and the following 
blustering and undignified resolution, 
which was passed on the 26th of April, 
1 762, in order, as far as in them lay, 
to silence the murmurs, which now, 
both loud and deep, assailed them for 
the very equivocal part which they 
had acted in this transaction, is far less 
indicative of that honour which feels a 
stain like a wound, than of the morbid 
excitability of a guilty conscience. 
“ Resolved, that the suggestions confi- 
dently propagated, that the heads of a 
bill for limiting the duration of par- 
liaments, if returned from England, 
would have been rejected by this 
house, are without foundation.” 

A resolution of this kind, however, is 
sufficiently expressive of the state of 
the public mind ; and a sagacious legis- 
lator must have seen that the measure 
could not be much longer resisted. In 
October, 1763, leave was again given 
to bring in the bill ; but it was not 
presented until the December follow- 
ing, nor reported until the middle of 
February. Its dilatory passage through 
the Commons sufficiently indicates the 
disfavour in which it was held ; and 
not even a dread of popular odium 
could have induced the lower house to 
pass it, were they not assured that it 
would be suppressed upon its trans- 
mission to the privy council. 

Nothing now could be done until the 
next session, when the commons w'ere 
again aroused upon the subject by the pe- 
titions of the people; and, fancying that 
they had discovered an infallible me- 
thod of preserving their popularity and 
enjoying their unconstitutional power, 
they again passed the bill, leaving to 
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their good friends, the privy council, 
the odinm of its second ejection. But 
here the drama assumed a new appear- 
ance, and the stratagem of the wily 
commoners began to be turned against 
themselves. The privy council no 
longer delighted in the office of acting 
the part of Pharaoh’s midwives, or 
rather, indeed, of doing what Pharaoh’s 
midwives refused to do. They were no 
longer content with receiving all the 
kicks, while the commons got all the 
half-pence ; and, accordingly, they re- 
solved upon playing the game of popu- 
larity too, and to the alarm and asto- 
nishment of the latter, certified the 
bill to the English privy council, in 
the 6ure and certain hope that they 
were sending it to that bourne from 
which no such traveller ever before 
returned, and from which nothing short 
of the power which enabled Orpheus 
to recover Euridicc would suffice for 
its restoration. 

But here, again, the scene chang- 
ed. The English government had 
long meditated a stroke of policy 
by which the griping and turbulent 
aristocracy of Ireland might be 
humbled, and here was presented a 
tempting opportunity of circumscribing 
their influence, and punishing them for 
their duplicity. The measure was now 
in their hands, and they might deal 
with it as they thought fit. If it was 
rejected, upon them would devolve 
the odium, which the Irish Commons 
had intended to cast upon the Irish 
privy council, but which that body had 
taken care dexterously to throw off 
from themselves. If they passed it, 
they knew not what untried form of 
being the Irish government was des- 
tined to assume, or how far the new 
element of democracy might operate 
to the derangement of the empire. 
Truly they were in a strait ; they 
knew not what to do. At length it 
was resolved, not to suppress, but to 
return the bill as passed, simply alter- 
ing it from a septennial to an octennial 
bill, in the confident expectation that, 
by any such change, tne jealousy of 
the Irish Commons would be pro- 
voked, and they would thus ensure its 
rejection. But the patriots were too 
sensible of the advantage which had 
thus been gained, to quarrel with it 
because it was not in all particulars just 
such as they had desired. Every 
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thing- important was now, in fact, 
within their power ; and they resolved 
not to risque the substance of what 
they had so unexpectedly obtained, 
because of their resentment at the 
shadow of a pretension which must, 
sooner or later, be relinquished. The 
bill was hailed with universal joy, and 
writs were speedily issued for the 
calling of a new parliament. 

This was done, while they rejected, 
indignantly, a bill for the independence 
of judges, which had been returned 
with some slight alteration. Either 
Lord Townshend’s influence in the 
British cabinet had declined, or that 
body was resolved not to pass any 
measure in which their own powers 
were not distinctly acknowledged. 
Whatever the cause was, great as 
were the benefits which were derived 
from the one measure, the interference 
of government, slight as it was, with 
the other, excited tne greatest dissatis- 
faction with his administration. 

The truth is, the people were animated 
by a desire of liberty such as never be- 
fore possessed them since they were a 
nation, and disappointment was felt 
because the measures of government, 
liberal as they were, fell short of their 
too sanguine expectations. There- 
fore, while the octennial bill gave the 
popular party prodigious power, the 
rejection of the bill for the indepen- 
dence of judges only added a new sti- 
mulus to the zeal with which they 
urged on the accomplishment of ulte- 
rior objects. Their trade was yet to 
be vindicated ; Poynings* law was to 
be either explained or repealed ; and 
before their independence could be 
said to have a secure basis, all right on 
the part of England to legislate for 
them either internally or externally, 
must be absolutely relinquished. Such 
was the vista which now opened upon 
the delighted vision of tne patriotic 
party, wmo saw that more had been 
already accomplished, than, in the 
outset of their career, they could pos- 
sibly have supposed within their reach, 
and who felt that all that had been 
attained was but a pledge and foretaste 
of that which was to come. 

There is no doubt that the recent 
successes were greatly owing to the 
splendid senatorial exertions of Mr. 
Flood, who, in himself, might be said 
to have constituted the opposition at 
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this period in the Irish House of Com- to the observance of my children. Let 
mons. He and Lord Charlemont them always endeavour after what is 
always consulted together, and the right, how difficult soever it may ap- 
course which the one pursued in the pear of attainment ; since, though they 
one house, the other supported in the should not live to witness success, they 
other. Not that Lord Charlemont will lay a foundation for the success of 
was ever distinguished as a public their survivors. The man who lays 
speaker. There hung about him an in- the first stone of the temple of liberty, 
nate modesty which he never could get has as much, and perhaps more credit 
rid of, so far as to be enabled to arise with posterity, than he who lives to 
with confidence, and take an active complete the edifice.” 
part in the debates; but his influence In the year 1768, which witnessed 
with others was always considerable, the passing of this important bill, Lord 
and even in such an assembly as the Charlemont was married. Miss Hick- 
Irish House of Lords he derived no man, the daughter of Robert Hickman 
little importance from the profound of the county of Clare, was the object 
respect which was unconsciously paid of his attachment, a lady in all respects, 
to nis incorruptible integrity. There- worthy of his choice, and who con- 
fore, although he did not excel in a tinued, during a long life, to be alike 
set oration, he served as the combining adorned and endeared, by her personal 
and animating principle, by which Irish accomplishments and her domestic 
patriotism, the efforts of which might virtues. 

nave been otherwise but languid and Flood, Scot, (afterwards Lord Clon- 
desultory, was directed, disciplined, meU Hussy Burgh, Daly, and Sir 
and organized. His house was the William Osborne, were the principal 
rendezvous for all who w*ere distin- parliamentary debaters when the new 
guished for talent or public spirit ; parliament was assembled. They were 
and to the genial warmtn of his neart, all men of very considerable powers, 
and the benignant influence of his and entered upon their political duties, 
highly cultivated mind, must be ascrib- some with the zeal of decided parti- 
ed, if not the happy conception, at zans, who were determined to earn 
least the early and fortunate maturity the favour of government, others with 
of most of the measures, which, at this the determination of patriots, who were 
period, were originated for the benefit bent upon securing the good will of 
of Ireland. the people. The government were 

The following observations occur in placed in new and difficult circum- 
his private papers. They were written stances, having provoked the hostility 
shortly after the passing of the octen- of the aristocracy, whom they sought 
nial bill, and do equal credit to his to deprive of their power ; and needed 
judgment and his integrity. “ As far to be peculiarly circumspect, if they 
as my experience goes, this maxim ap- desired so to conduct affairs as to avoid 
pears to me infallible, that every mea- embarrassmentor mortification. But their 
sure intrinsically just and good will evil genius prevailed. It was necessary, 
finally be carriea by virtuous and according to Poynings’ act, that the 
steady perseverance. In the pursuit privy council here should certify a bill 
of that which is salutary and right, let to the privy council in England, as 
no patriot be discouraged by defeat, one of tne causes for holding a pariia- 
since, though repeated efforts may ment ; and a money bill having been, 
prove ineffectual, the time will come as was thought by many, most unne- 
when the labours of a virtuous few will cessarily chosen for that purpose, the 
succeed against all the efforts of in- new-born importance of tne commons 
terested majorities, when a concurrence took fire, and both the old aristocracy 
of favourable circumstances will con- and the patriotic party joined in its 
spire with the justice and utility of the rejection. Against this rejection Lord 
measure, and, beyond the reach of Townshend protested, and the parlia- 
huraan foresight, carry into execution ment was prorogued ; but not before 
even that which, by the weak and such offence had been taken at the act 
timid, wm deemed most impossible, of the viceroy as united almost all par- 
Nil desperandum is a maxim in pa- ties against him, and caused even the 
triotism which I solemnly recommend unpopularity of the old undertakers to 
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be lost in that of the very chief go- was one of the earliest assertors of 
vernor, by whom their power had for those principles tohich were afterwards 
ever been overthrown. so powerfully advocated by Mr. Flood, 

Parliament did not meet again until in the house he never attained any 
March, 1771, and the interval was em- considerable ascendency as a speaker, 
ployed by government in a profuse dis- With all its vices, it must be allowed 
tribution of places and pensions for the that the House of Commons at that 
purpose of securing thoroughgoing period possessed many men of varied 
adherents. The minister, Tor the and brilliant talents, and of solid and 
time, succeeded ; and the commons, extensive attainments ; and Lucas, 
by a majority of thirty-seven, humbly who wanted the weight to be derived 
tnanked his majesty for continuing from birth and family connection, did 
Lord Townshend in the viceroyalty of not possess either the classical or the 
Ireland. The government gained a constitutional learning which would 
still greater advantage by the resigna- have enabled him, in such an assembly, 
tion of the speaker, Mr. Ponsonby, who to command a very lengthened atten- 
refused to be the instrument of carrying tion. But he always resolutely stuck 
such an address, and persisted, not- to his point, and what he wanted in 
withstanding the exhortations of Lord power he made up in perseverance. 
Charlemont, the Duke of Leinster, He was an admirable starter of the 
and other distinguished friends, in re- game, which others were better quali- 
tiring from an office which he con- ned to pursue with entire success ; and 
ceived he could no longer fill with gave the minister more trouble, by his 
honour. Of course, he only made incessant vigilance, than many whose 
way for one by whom the measures of talents in debate might have enabled 
his adversaries would be effectually be- them to be far more formidable 
friended. assailants. “ His infirmities,” Mr. 

Towards the close of this adminis- Hardy observes, “for he was always 
tration, Lucas died. He was a man carried into and out of the house, being 
well worthy, both from his talents and so enfeebled by the gout that he could 
services, of the very general estimation scarcely stand for a moment ; the gra- 
in which he was held. He pos- vity and uncommon neatness of h ‘19 
sessed boldness, courage, intelligence, dress ; his grey and venerable locks, 
and independence; and was one of blending with a pale but interesting 
the very earliest supporters of those countenance, altogether excited atten- 
measures which had for their object tion; and I never knew a stranger 
the purity and the independence of come into the house without asking 
parliament Through life he enjoyed who he was.” He lived long enough 
the peculiar esteem and respect of to witness the establishment of much 
Lora Charlemont who employed him for which he had contended ; and be- 
as his family physician, and valued his fore his death he fairly saw the tide 
professional skill as much as he re- set in which was to bring legislative 
spected his political integrity. He freedom to his native land. That such 
fiist distinguished himself by the de- a man, at such a time, should have 
tection of abuses in the corporation of been a mark for the court parasites, 
Dublin, which he sought, not in vain, was only what might have been ex- 
to remedy ; and, having been chosen pected. But parliament evinced its 

member for the city of Dublin, wa3 respect, by honouring his remains 

amongst the foremost upon every oc- with a public funeral ; and his fellow 

casion when a voice was to be raised citizens their gratitude, by setting up 

for public liberty. But, although he his statue in the Royal Exchange.* 


• As the reader may be desirous of seeing a specimen of this gentleman’s powers 
ns a parliamentary debater, we subjoin the following speech which wras delivered by 
him in the House of Commons, on February the 21st, 1764, in reply to Mr., after- 
wards Sir Hercules Langiish, on the Place Bill: — 

“ As it ip always easier to answer an argument upon the principles on which it is 
formed, if it can be done, than to controvert those principles, even supposing them to 
be false, I shall admit, what the honourable gentleman who spoko last, seems to sup- 
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The reader of Irish history will not 
fail to consult the series of papers, since 
collected into a volume, and published 
about this period under the title of 
Barratarana. They are, in many 
instances, admirable for their eloquence 
and wit; and, in some instances, rival 
even the celebrated letters of Junius, 
for their biting sarcasm and withering 
invective ; but a tone of rancorous and 
virulent opposition pervades them, ap- 
proaching frequently to personal male- 
volence, by which they must be alto- 
gether discredited as an impartial com- 
mentary on Lord Townsh end’s admi- 
nistration. He was a nobleman, of 
whose merits, as a chief governor, it is 
extremely hard to form a just opinion, 
from the conflicting accounts which 


have been transmitted to us of his 
mode of administering the affairs of 
Ireland ; and, indeed, the task which 
he was called upon to execute, was 
such as required a combination of good 
humour and firmness, of conciliation 
and vigour, that is not easily to be 
found. His instructions were, to break 
down the oligarchy without emanci- 
pating the parliament ; by transferring, 
to the government in Englaud, the 

J lower and the influence which it was 
elt so inconvenient to leave any longer 
in the hands of the undertakers in Ire- 
land. He, therefore, united in an 
opposition to him parties who never 
before bad acted in unison together; 
those who were threatened with the 
loss of their power, and those who 


pose — ministerial measures are always for the public advantage, and that those who 
oppose them, under the character of patriots, have no view but to be bribed out of 
their opposition. I shall admit, that a perpetual and causeless opposition to govern- 
ment, produces all the evils that he has deduced from it, and, from these very pre- 
mises, I shall endeavour to prove, that a place-bill is absolutely necessary. In the 
first place, I must observe, that the honourable gentleman has paid a very bad compli- 
ment to those who are now place-men, and those that shall ta so; for he supposes 
that the government found, and will find it nececessary to engage them to support 
good measures by bestowing lucrative favours upon them. He tells us. that, if this 
bill passes, the government will have no inducement to bestow such favours upon the 
members of this house; the inducement, therefore, is to secure them as advocates for 
court measures; now, upon his supposition, that court measures are generally good, 
it follows, that these gentlemen would not have concurred to support good -measures 
without a bribe, which is rather a worse character than that, being bribed, they sup- 
ported bad measures ; for in the one case, the natural propensity is supposed to be right, 
and in the other it is supposed to be wrong. I confess I am not willing to think so 
hardly of these gentlemen. I am inclined to believe that they would rather do right 
than wrong, supposing all foreign influence out of the question. But w f e must, 
indeed, suppose, upon the honourable gentlemnu’s principles, that those who now do 
right, in consequence of being provided for, would, before, have done wrong, that 
they might be provided for. Now, sir, upon this view of the matter, the holding of 
places and pensions, by the members of this house, is the cause both of the implicit 
opposition to government, on the one hand, and the implicit concurrence with go- 
vernment on the other. If no gentleman was permitted to hold a place or pension, 
with a Seat in this house, no gentleman in this house would persist in a causeless 
opposition to government, with a view to obtain a place or a pension, except he pre- 
ferred the place or pension to his seat, which the honourable gentleman does not 
suppose would be the case; for he laments that his friends, the place-men, would, if 
this hill should pass, relinquish the places they held. Supposing the measures of 
government, in general, to he right or wrong, a place-hill is equally necessary ; if 
right, it is necessary to prevent a causeless opposition from interested views; if wrong, 
it is necessary to prevent an implicit concurrence from interested views; if the mea- 
sures of government are sometimes right and sometimes wrong, it is necessary to 
suspend the influence of the miuister by this bill, that the members of this house may 
be influenced only by the merits of the measure, either to oppose or to expose it. As 
to what the honourable gentleman has been pleased to say agaipst the hill, as a mea- 
sure that will prevent our natives from sharing any of the revenues that we are taxed 
to pay, I cannot help saying that it appears to he as ridiculous as the excuse seme- 
times made for gluttony, that a great quantity of victuals is ealeu to prevent its 
being wasted ; as eating to excess is the worst waste of victuals, so the bestowing 
Vol. VIII, 2« 
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were thwarted in their pursuit of inde- 
pendence. The whole class of borough 
proprietors, the newly awakened legion 
of patriots, the stout assertors of popu- 
lar privileges, and the strenuous con- 
tenders for old abuses — in fact, the 
catchpoles and the thieves, the drones 
and the bees, for once made common 
cause, and united to buzz about and 
t p sting the man by whom, as it was 
represented, the one were about to be 
Cobbed, and the other murdered. 

Not was the government careful, by a 
cautious exercise of its power, to avert 
the hostility, or to allay the suspicions, 
which had been thus excited. On the 


contrary, the origination of a money 
bill in the privy council, and the indis- 
creet alteration which was made in 
England of the bill for securing the 
independence of judges, seemed to 
confirm all the apprehensions of the 
patriotic party, and served to give a 
vigour and a virulence to their hos- 
tility, by which the viceroy was griev- 
ously molested, and the intentions of 
government all but defeated. 

For the purpose of softening or buy- 
ing off that opposition, corruption was 
largely employed ; and many a bustling 1 
patriot wa9 won over by the wit and the 
convivial pleasantry of the jovial Lord 


die sums raised amongst us, in a manner that will divide this legislative body into 
implicit opponents to government and advocates for it, without regard to right or 
wrong, is the worst waste of money. An impartial regard to the true interest of 
the public, and a candid, dispassionate, and disinterested examination of public mea- 
sures in this house which mnst take place, if expectations of private advantage from 
the contrary conduct is cut off, will be a benefit to this nation more than equivalent 
to the enriching our natives with our whole revenue, and the keeping every place- 
man among us to the day of his death. To the reasons that I have already alleged, in 
favour of this bill, I might add the authority of example in our sister country. Such 
a law was thought necessary there, though their parliaments are septennial, and, cer- 
tainly, it would there have been thought more necessary if the seat of their members 
had been vacated only by death. We have been alarmed with the evils of contested 
elections, but I should think, sir, that if a gentleman of fortune and character, who 
has always been attentive to the true interest of his country, and has given his voice 
sometimes for the court, and sometimes against it, as the measure proposed appeared 
to him to be good or bad, should, by any accident, have a place offered him, he would 
have very little to apprehend from an opposition, and consequently, that there would 
be very little encouragement to oppose ; if a worthless character should be distin- 
guished ns a favourite, a man without fortune and without reputation, a contest on 
his re-election, would, I think, produce no very dreadful consequences. The worst 
that are pretended are a temporary dissipation and expense, animosity, and confusion ; 
and what is this dissipation and expense, this animosity and confusion in a borough, 
or even a country in comparison of the perpetual opposition supposed to be kept up 
in this house, merely by the possession or the hope of lucrative employments? I do 
not, indeed, admit that all who oppose court measures do it only in expectation of 
court favour; but that is the principle of the honourable gentleman, who spoke 
against the bill, and, therefore, I choose rather to argue upon it than confute it. Blit, 
supposing those who oppose, to oppose upon principle, it is certain that those who 
adopt, adopt from interest; for what else could cause a difference of conduct? It 
cannot be supposed that there should secretly be a difference of opinion ; for it would 
be strange, indeed, if all who had received favours from government, should, at once, 
see things in a different light, nnd draw different conclusions from the same premises. 
The capacity of gentlemen who have seats in this house, to hold places nnd pensions, 
substitutes another and a predominant aim for that of promoting the public interest ; 
I mean that of private emolument; and a member of this house, sir, should have 
hopes of advantage only from his constituents, who enn never use their influence for 
bad purposes; the advantage of the constituents separately, is aggregately the advan- 
tage of the nation. I hope, therefore, sir, that the bill will not be cast aside at all, 
much less with the contempt that has been proposed. I do not insinuate that any 
undue influence will be exerted by the present ministry; but the best time to guard 
against the evils of a bad ministry, is certainly that in which we enjoy the benefits of 
a good one. 1 shall, therefore, oppose the motion, that the chairman of this com- 
mittee should leave the chair.” 
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Lieutenant ; and either dropt off from 
the ranks of opposition, or took his 
seat amongst the supporters of admi- 
nistration. It could not, therefore, be, 
that Lord Townshend’s character would 
not be differently represented by those 
who partook of his hospitalities, and 
those who only knew him, or affected 
only to know him, as the enemy of 
Irish liberty. By the one, he was ex- 
tolled for his good humour and bril- 
liancy in conversation ; and great 
credit was given to him for individual 
integrity and good intentions. By the 
other, fie was denounced as the very 
incarnation of personal and political 
profligacy, who made use of the pa- 
tronage of the government for the pur- 
pose of corrupting the honesty of the 
parliament, and employed private de- 
bauchery as a means of destroying the 
public morality of the people. Allow- 
ing for the exaggerations so natural on 
both sides, the truth, perhaps, may be 
fairly said to lie between these oppo- 
site representations ; and while the 
crime of employing the means at this 
disposal, for the purchase of parlia- 
mentary support, must be conceded by 
his friends ; that this was not done in 
any direct contravention of established 
usages, and that he possessed many 
kindly and commendable qualities, 
must be admitted by his enemies. 

But, whatever may be thought 
of the man, there can be no doubt 
that the effect of his government 
was, to break down the power of a 
party w hich had hitherto opposed an 
effectual resistance to almost all mea- 
sures for the amelioration of Ireland. 
Thenceforth, the influence of the un- 
dertakers was no more. By the octen- 
nial bill, the parliament, which might 
be said to have been, before, without 
form and void, assumed a constitutional 
shape ; and Lord Charlemont and his 
friends had the satisfaction of seeing 
the commencement of a new order of 
things, from which, at no distant 
period, they might fairly expect much 
of national happiness and prosperity. 

Lord Townsnend was succeeded by 
Lord Harcourt, a man whose style of 
living was more decorous, ana who 
was attended by a secretary, Mr. 
(afterwards. Lord) de Blacquiere, who 
is said to have understood the ma- 
nagement of the passions and propen- 
sities of public men, better, at that 


period, than any other individual in 
existence. He was spirited, fair spoken, 
and very convivial; so that the duty 
which Lord Townshend discharged in 
person, Lord Harcourt performed by 
deputy ; and while something was 
gained by the increased decorum of 
the court, nothing w'as lost which 
could be secured by profuse hospitality 
and plausible representations. 

There were many who conceived that 
the change portended good, and who 
were well disposed to give the new 
chief governor a fair trial. There were 
many who were quite conscious of 
having carried a vexatious opposition 
too far, and who were well pleased at 
the opportunity that presented itself of 
now appearing in a more moderate 
character. And some show of a laud- 
able economy, which was early made 
by the new Lord Lieutenant, so cap?- 
tivated many of the patriotic members, 
that the tempest of hostility, by which 
Lord Townshend’s government was so 
nearly wrecked, subsided to a gentle 
murmur of not unmusical discontent, 
which scarcely ruffled the surface of 
parliament. 

Now it was, that Flood's defection 
was complained of by his friends. 
Lord Charlemont early suspected that 
he was about to leave them ; and never 
did he, on any occasion, exhibit more 
of firmness or more of feeling, than in 
his expostulation with his distinguished 
friend upon the course which he was 
about to adopt, and by which, his 
lordship fearea, he would compromise, 
not only his own honour, but the 
welfare of Ireland. But this subject 
has been already too fully enlarged on 
in our sketch of that distinguished man, 
to justify any extended mention of it 
here ; and we shall only refer to the 
extracts from Lord Cbarlemont’s letters 
which we then presented to the reader, 
for a proof of the noble and disin- 
terested zeal by which he was actuated, 
and the severe struggle which he un- 
derwent, while public principle was 
contending against private affection. 
Flood took the course which his pru- 
dence or his judgment dictated; and 
we will not deny that patriotic motives 
might not have been at the bottom of 
a resolution which separated him, for 
a considerable time, from many of his 
friends, and brought him into a suspi- 
cious alliance with administration. But, 
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although no breach of friendship took 
place, all cordial and confidential in- 
tercourse between him and Lord Char- 
lemout ceased ; nor was it ever fully 
resumed, even after he had broken 
from his ties to the government, and 
became once more identified with the 
cause of the people. 

But Flood nad scarcely seceded from 
the ranks of opposition, when the po- 
pular cause experienced a vast acces- 
sion of strength, by the return to par- 
liament of Grattan for the borough of 
Charlemont. That event, so pregnant 
with important consequences, was fa- 
cilitated by a calamity, which converted 
for a season the house of Lord Char- 
lemont into a house of mourning. His 
brother, who represented the borough, 
was drowmed on his passage from Park- 
gate to Dublin, to attend his duties in 
the House of Commons. By the be- 
nignant nobleman the loss was long 
and keenly felt ; but private affliction, 
any more than private interest, did not 
prevent him from discharging his 
public duty ; and his judgment, as 
well as his disinterestedness, was 
equally manifested, when he called 
Grattan to take his place in the senate 
house, at the most eventful period in 
the history of Ireland. 

Of this election, Mr. Hardy tells 
us he always spoke with peculiar satis- 
faction ; and, m fact, he regarded it as 
one of those events which peculiarly 
mark the dispensations of Providence, 
causing “satisfaction and self-appro- 
bation to arise from the bosom of misfor- 
tune, and the triumphs of a nation from 
the overwhelmings of the deep.” 

Of the absentee tax, by which Mr. 
Flood vainhr hoped to make his ac- 
ceptance of office acceptable to the 
people, it is not our intention to speak 
at large. Suffice it to 6ay, that it was 
proposed and rejected ; the govern- 
ment being rather an acquiescing, than 
a very anxiously interested party to 
its introduction, and the great landed 
proprietors, especially those who were 
the principal objects of the tax, having 
combined against it with a vigour and 
a vehemence that was seldom equalled 
in parliament. 

Lord Charlemont, who, at first, ap- 
proved of such a measure, was led, by 
a more mature consideration of it, to 
consider its advantage as more than 


doubtful. He, therefore, took no par- 
ticular pains to procure for it advo- 
cates amongst his friends ; and al- 
though Flood, who felt convinced of 
its utility, laboured, with his accus- 
tomed ability, for its adoption by the 
legislature, the combination of those 
who disliked and of those who disap- 
proved of it, proved more than a match 
for him and his colleagues ; and the first 
efforts of the patriotic place-man only 
terminated in the signal discomfiture 
of administration. The government 
were compelled to withdraw their 
countenance from the measure ; and it, 
accordingly, fell to the ground. 

Indeed, the many serious grievances 
under which Ireland, at that period, 
laboured, made the drain which she 
suffered from her absentees appear a 
matter of very inconsiderable moment. 
She was without trade, and without a 
constitution ; and until her manufac- 
tures were enfranchised by the one, and 
her freedom guaranteed by the other, 
it was felt that nothing effectual could 
be done for her prosperity and inde- 
pendence. That this was the feeling 
of Lord Charlemont, is abundantly 
manifest; and that hopes were now 
entertained by him and his friends, 
that England might be induced to re- 
linquish the commercial and legislative 
monopoly by which their country was 
impoverished and provincialized, was 
made plain by the boldness of their 
language and the vigour of their mea- 
sures, when they came to discharge 
their duty in parliament 

The commercial restraints under 
which the country laboured were now 
severely felt, and all the energies of 
the friends of Ireland were bent for 
the attainment of some measures of 
relief which might afford some pros- 
pect of support to the starving manu- 
facturers of the kingdom. The strug- 
gle with America, in which England 
was made to feel that she must put 
forth all her strength, enabled the pa- 
triots iu this country to contend for what 
they deemed their rights with every pros- 
pect of success ; and Mr. Grattan, Mr. 
Daly, and others who, in conjunction 
with them, began about this time to 
lead and animate that public spirit 
which Flood had created, failed not to 
impress upon the government the ab- 
solute necessity oi concession to the 
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trade of I relaud, if they would uot en- 
counter the wrath of a justly discon- 
tented people. 

This determination was very clearly 
intimated, even before Grattan aj>- 
peared in parliament, in a speech of 
the speaker, Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Perry, delivered at the close of the 
session of 1775, at the bar of the 
House of Lords. 

Having stated that the commercial 
restrictions of Ireland were not ad- 
vantageous to England, he thus pro* 
ceeded 

“ If Great Britain reaped the fruits of 
their policy, the commons of Ireland 
would behold it without repining ; but it 
aggravates the sense of their misfortunes 
to see the rivals, if not the enemies of 
Great Britain in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of those advantages ; to which they 
think themselves entitled upon every 
principle of policy and justice. It is the 
expectation of being restored to some , if 
not to all those rights , and that alone , 
which can justify to the people the con- 
duct of their representatives, in laying so 
many additional burdens upon them in 
the course of this session ; and no time 
can be more favourable to their wishes 
than the present, when the public coun- 
cils are directed by a minister, who has 
judgment to discern and courage to pur- 
sue the common interest of the empire; 
and when the throne is filled by a mo- 
narch the sole object of whose ambition 
is to render all his people happy.” 

Lord Charlemont justly considered 
this speech as the initiative of those 
measures which were afterwards pur- 
sued ; and he and his friends failed 
not to follow up the blow thus given, 
until the government were compelled 
to take a part with the people, and 
every vestige of the obnoxious mono- 
poly was rescinded. 

But, much as Lord Charlemont was 
busied in politics, he never lost sight 
of literature ; and about this period he 
meditated a history of Italian poetry, 
from the time of Dante to that of 
Metastasio. For such a task he was 
not ill qualified, if we may believe 
Barretti, who, in his dedication to him 
of his u account of the manners and 
customs of Italy,” thus writes — M Your 
knowledge of the manners and lan- 
guage of Italy, is hardly less than my 
own, who am a native of that couutry ; 
and your knowledge of its literature 


much more extensive.” Nor are we 
dependant upon the complimentary 
language of an Italian dedicator for 
this acknowledgment. The work which 
he now meditated, although iuterrupted 
for a time, he afterwards brought to a 
completion ; and it remains a very cre- 
ditable memorial of his critical as well 
as of his classical attainments. 

But it is, undoubtedly, as a patron 
and not as an author, that he is chiefly 
to be regarded. He was not so am- 
bitious of shining himself, as desirous of 
enabling others to shine ; and his duties 
(for such he deemed them,) as an en- 
courager of rising merit, may be said 
to have so engrossed his thoughts as 
to have superseded, in a great degree, 
his efforts as an original writer; in 
which character, the reader has already 
seen that he might have left behind 
him something well worthy of preser- 
vation. 

With Barretti he always maintained 
a kindly intimacy ; and we cannot re- 
sist the pleasure of presenting to the 
reader an extract from one of the 
letters of that singular man, w hich, for 
graceful naivete, and piquant, delicate 
satire, is almost unrivalled. Lord 
Charlemont had rallied him upon his 
indifference about politics, and, pos- 
sibly, had hazarded some pleasant re- 
marks upon his ultra-tory predilec- 
tions. Barrctti*s reply is as follows : — 

“ ‘ Coming now buck to speak of my 
dear self, I must, fur once, and very 
gravely, expostulate with your lordship 
as to that oblique, but degrading accusa- 
tion, of my being little less than apatheti- 
cally indifferent about politics. Jesus! 
Jesus! How w'rong and unjust those 
lords are apt to be, when they take it in 
their beads so to be. Is such an accusa- 
tion to be brought against a man, who 
has for these four months past been im- 
pairing his sight, wearing out his thumbs, 
and exhausting his patience in diligently 
collating half a dozen editions of Ma* 
chiavel’s works, in order to strike out a 
new one m three enormous quartos. 
Come forth of thy back shop, thou Tom 
Davies, bookseller, de mis Pecados ! 
Come forth to bear witness against this 
lord, as how I have been, and am still, 
sunk into the very deepest abyss of poli- 
tics Machiavelian ! Was not Machiavel 
the identical bell-wether of all, and every 
one of the political flock ? The first, 
the best, the damnedest of them all ? and 
how am 1 to be taxed with indifference 
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about politics, who am now invested by 
bookseller's authority, with the power of 
•supervising and ushering the chief code 
of that science into a new edition, and am 
actually doing it. However, though a 
thorough politician, I will be so far 
honest as to own, there was a time when 
I was tainted with doctrines unsound; 
for instance, there was a time, when my 
notion of liberty, (and liberty is the axis 
round which all manner of politics turns) 
when my notion of liberty was, that any 
native of any land was a freeman, pro- 
vided l^e had wherewithal to fill his guts 
after his own taste, together with a tole- 
rable share of prudence; there was a 
time when I thought the French to be 
no slaves, but when actually tugging at 
the oar in the gallies ; when I was per- 
suaded it was matter of indifference, 
whether rogues were hanged by a dozen 
of shop-keepers, or a dozen of senators ; 
when I thought it beastly, that some 
hundreds of hot-headed rascals should 
presume to turn a thief into a legislator, 
and to bring him among some honest 
custard-eaters, that he might grow fat as 
a pig, when he deserved to be kept as 
lean as a lizzard. There was a time, my 
lord, when I thought that a bastard kind 
of liberty, that did permit a multitude of 
Catos, Brutuses, Senecas, and Socrates’ 
to call Johnson a hireling, Warburton 
an atheist, Burke a jesuit, Mansfield an 
ass, Wilkes a saint, and Junius the sa- 
viour of his country. A multitude of 
such foolish notionsi I own, I once fos- 
tered in my idle pate. But my long me- 
ditations on Machiavel, together with a 
careful perusal of Algeron Sidney s 
works, and Molesworth’s account of Den- 
mark, have turned me into a genuine 
lover of liberty. So huzza, my boys, 
Wilkes and liberty for ever, and a plague 
upon my former apathy about politics.”* 

Up to the period of which we write» 
Lord Charlemont possessed no fixed 
residence in Dublin ; and, it was quite 
as much from a sense of duty as from 
inclination, that he set about building 
the beautiful edifices, the one of which 
at present adorns Rutland Square, and 
the other of which constitutes his sub- 
urban villa of Marino. In these Lord 
Charlemont displayed his accustomed 
judgment and refinements ; and the 
beholder cannot fail to admire the sym- 
metry and the classical elegance by 
which they are distinguished. They 
may serve, indeed, as models of the 
mind of their illustrious proprietor, and 


clearly show how much he profited by 
his study of the works of art, which en- 
gaged so large a portion of his atten- 
tion during his travels through Greece 
and Italy. He would, no doubt, have 
been more in his element in patronising 
the fine arts, than in taking an active 
part in the troublous politics of the 
times in which he lived ; the one was 
a congenial, the other must have been, 
to a great degree, a distasteful employ- 
ment. But when he thus fixed him- 
self in Ireland, he must have been very 
conscious that he had taken up his 
abode in a country as yet far behind 
most other European countries in all 
that indicated refinement and civiliza- 
tion, and he could have had no motive 
for so doing, but one which is creditable 
to him, as evincing patriotic predilec- 
tions. He preferred expending him- 
self upon the improvement of his own 
country, to enjoying the improvements 
of others, and must have experienced no 
small satisfaction from perceiving that 
his labours were not altogether in vain> 
and that Dublin was rising into beauty 
and magnificence by the inspiring in- 
fluence of his example. 

It is, undoubtedly, the truth, that all 
the buildings iu our metropolis, in which 
we may take a national pride, were 
erected during the period in which this 
distinguished nobleman may be said to 
have presided, as the arbiter eleganti- 
arum, over the architectural genius of 
Ireland. We may instance the Courts 
of Law, the Exchange, the Parliament 
House, and the Custom House. There 
is another little erection which does 
great credit to the taste of the period 
in which it was built, and to which we 
allude, because it now exhibits ample 
evidence of the decline of that spirit 
which characterised what may be em- 
phatically called, the age of Lord 
Charlemont. We mean St. Thomas’s 
Church, the front of which we have al- 
ways admired for its modest elegance 
and simplicity, and which required only 
to be surmounted by a pedestal, such 
as was contemplated in the original 
plan, and provided for, as we know, 
by a grant of the Irish Parliament, 
in 1761, to be greatly ornamental to 
that part of the city in which it stands* 
But the pedestal never was raised, and 
the church itself being lately to un- 
dergo some repair, it was resolved, we 
suppose from motives of economy, in- 
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stead of completing the original de- 
sign, to mar it, by clapping a sort of 
Dutch pent-house over the beautiful 
Grecian portico, a proceeding by which 
the effect which was intended to be 
produced, is completely extinguished. 
It is as if a Quaker bonnet were 
placed on the head of the Medicean 
Venus ; and reminds us of the cap 
drawn over the head of a culprit just 
before he is hanged. This medley of 
meanness and magnificence is disgust- 
ingly incongruous ; and the beholder 
cannot but be reminded by it of a sight 
which is not unfrequently witnessed in 
some of the half-desolated cities of 
Greece, where the shaft of the Ionic 
column furnishes part of the materials 
which serve to construct the Arab hut, 
in which squalidness and misery appear 
combined with relics of ancient taste and 
grandeur. It may be added, that our 
ewilized architects have done from 
choice, what the barbarian of the desert 
only does from necessity. How would 
the spirit of Charlemont be grieved, 
could he now behold this profanation ! 
and how would his mind have been 
overcast, if, when he bestirred himself 
so patriotically in diffusing a sentiment 
of refinement and elegance amongst his 
countrymen, he could have anticipated, 
that, at no very distant period, a sordid 
economy would do more to degrade 
and to vilify the arts, than his generous 
patronage to cherish and to expaud 
them. 

Of his motives in thus expending a 
large sum of money in adorning the 
Irish metropolis and its vicinity, it is 
right to suffer himself to speak. They 
are alike creditable to his nead and to 
his heart, and we give them, in the hope 
that they may not be without their in- 
fluence upon other great proprietors, 
who are more fond of considering their 
rights than their duties, and who, while 
they draw large revenues from the in- 
dustry of the people, seldom deem it 
necessary to expend any considerable 
portion of them in promoting the pros- 
perity of their native land. 

<< As I had left Ireland, when almost a 
child, I had few, or no acquaintances there. 
At least, none of that class which, holding 
a place between friendship and acquain- 
tance, are in a high degree interesting to 
the heart. All my connexions had been 
formed among Englishmen, the attractive 
force of which circumstance I quickly per- 


ceived, and being thoroughly sensible that 
it was my indispensable duty to live in 
Ireland, determined, by some means or 
other, to attach myself to my native coun- 
try ; and, principally with this view, I 
began those improvements at Marino* 
which have proved so expensive to me. 
My health, to which sea-bathing, and the 
social neighbourhood of a metropolis, were 
absolutely necessary, would not allow me 
to settle on my estate in the north, and 
without some pleasant and attractive em- 
ployment, I doubted whether I should 
have resolution enough to become a resi- 
dent, and residence is the first of our po- 
litical duties, since, without it, all others 
are impracticable. 

“ It is the nature of man to assimilate 
himself to those with whom he lives, or, 
at least, to endeavour such assimilation, 
especially where his adopted countrymen, 
exalted in his own private opinion above 
himself, effect to deride his native man- 
ners and partialities. The Irishman in 
London, long before he has lost his brogue, 
loses, or casts away, all Irish ideas ; and, 
from a natural wish to obtain the good 
will of those with whom he associates, 
becomes, in effect, a partial Englishman, 
perhaps more partial than the English 
themselves. In the east, it is well known 
that Christians meet no enemies so bitter, 
or so dangerous, as renegadoes. Let us 
love our fellow subjects as our brethren — 
let us at all times act in concert, for the 
universal good of the empire ; but let us 
consider, that we are best enabled to per- 
form that duty, by contributing to the 
prosperity of our own country, which 
forms so capital a portion of that empire. 
What can the unconnected Irishman per- 
form in England 7 Whatever his conse- 
quence may be at home, it is lost in the 
vast circle of English importance. The 
resident Irishman may be of consequence 
even in England. The English Irish- 
man never can. He gets into Parliament, 
and by so doing, takes upon himself a new 
duty, independent of,an$ perhaps contrary 
to that to which he was born, — the service 
of his constituents. He may enrich himself 
as a courtier, or gain applause as a patriot ; 
he may serve his party; he may serve him- 
self ; but Ireland must be served in Ireland. 
The love and service of our country is, 
perhaps, the widest circle in which we can 
hope to display an active benevolence. — 
Universal philanthropy is, no doubt, a 
god-like virtue ; but how few are there 
who can hope or aspire to serve mankind ? 
Although our fervent wish ought always 
to extend to the service of mankind, our 
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endeavours ought to be more particularly 
pointed to the practice of that most ex- 
tended duty, patriotism, to which they are 
adequate. If every man were to devote 
his powers to the service of his country, 
mankind would he universally served.” 

Indeed, he could not well have lived 
without the refined literary intercourse 
to which he was accustomed. This, he 
periodically enjoyed, in great perfec- 
tion, when he visited London, which 
he did, generally, once a year, and the 
correspondence of his distinguished 
friends, who delighted as much in him 
as he did in them, were, amidst the tur- 
moil of politics, a frequent source of 
gratification to him in Ireland. We 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
.making here a few extracts from some 
of Beauclerk’s letters, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the rare epistolary talents 
of that gifted man, as well as the inten- 
sity of esteem w'ith which he regarded 
Lord Charlemont. 

Urging Lord Charlemont to visit 
London, he thus writes — 

“ What an abominable world do we live 
in, that there should not be above half a 
dozen honest men in the world, and that 
one of those should live in Ireland. You 
■will, perhaps, be shocked at the small por- 
tion of honesty that I allot to your coun- 
try ; but a sixth part is as much as comes 
to its share ; and, for any thing I know 
to the contrary, the other five may be in 
Ireland too, for I am sure I do not know 
where else to find them. Your philan- 
thropy engages you to think well of the 
greatest part of mankind ; but every year, 
every hour adds to my misanthropy, and 
1 have liad a pretty considerable share of 
it, for some years past. Leave your par- 
liament and your nation to shift for itself, 
and cousecrate that time to your friends, 
which you spend in endeavouring to pro- 
mote the interest of half a million of 
scoundrels. Since, as Pope says, 

** Lille can little else supply. 

Than Just to look about us, and to die.** 

“ Do not let us lose that moment that 
we have, but let us enjoy all that can be 
enjoyed in this world , the pleasures of 
a true uninterrupted friendship. Let us 
leave this island of fog and iniquity, and 
sail to purer regions, not yet quite cor- 
rupted by European manners. It is true, 
you must leave behind you Marino, and 
your medals, but you will likewise leave 
behind you the S--8, and R — bys of this 


place. 1 know you will say you can do 
all this without flying to the other pole, 
by shunning the society of such wretches; 
but what avails it to me, that you are 
the very man I could wish, when I am 
separated from you by sea and land? If 
you will quit Marino, and sail with me, I 
will fly from Almack’s, though, whatever 
evil I may have suffered from my connec- 
tion with that place, I shall always with 
gratitude remember, that there I first be- 
gan my acquaintance with you ; and in 
the very sincerity of truth I can say, that 
I would rather have such a friend as you, 
even at three hundred miles distance, thau 
both the Houses of Parliament for my 
friends in London. I find when I have 
once begun to converse with you, I can- 
not leave off ; — you have spoiled me, my 
Lord, and must take the consequence. — 
Why should fortune have placed our paltry 
concerns in two different islands ? If we 
could keep them, they are not worth one 
hour’s conversation at Elmsly’s. If life 
is good for any thing, it is only made so 
by the society of those whom we love. 
At all events, I will try to come to Ire- 
land, and shall take no excuse from you 
for not coming early in the winter to Lon- 
don. The club exists but by your pre- 
sence; the flourishing of learned men is 
the glory of the state. Mr. Vesey will 
tell you, that our club consists of the 
greatest men in the world, consequently 
you see there is a good and patriotic rea* 
son for you to return to Eugland in the 
winter.” 

Again, he writes, pressing the Bame 
object : 

“If you do not come over, I will bring 
all the club over to Ireland, to live with 
you, and that will drive you here in your 
own defence. Johnson shall spoil your 
books, Goldsmith pull your flowers, and 
Boswell talk to you ; — stay then if you 
can.” 

Again, alluding to Lord Charlemont’s 
feverish political anxieties, he thus ex- 
presses himself, disclosing at the same 
time, his affection for his friend, and 
the cynical aspect with which his pe- 
culiar temperament led him to look 
upon human nature. No doubt, the 
instance which he specifies might well 
have justified even a severer reprehen- 
sion. 

“ Why should you be vexed to find 
that mankind are fools and knaves? I 
have known it so long, that every fresh 
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instance of it amuses me, provided it 
does not immediately affect my friends or 
myself. Politicians do not seem to me 
to be much greater rogues than other 
people; and as their actions affect, in 
general, private persons, less than other 
kinds of villany do, I cannot find that I 
am so angry with them. It is true that 
the leading men in both countries at pre- 
sent are, 1 believe, the most corrupt, 
abandoned people in the nation; — but 
now that I am upon this worthy subject 
of human nature, I will inform you of a 
few particulars relating to the discovery 
of Otaheite, which Dr. Hawkeswortn 
said, placed the king above all the con- 
querors in the world ; and if the glory is 
to be estimated by the mischief, I do not 
know whether he is not right. When 
Wallis first anchored off the island, two 
natives came alongside of the ship, with- 
out fear or distrust, to barter their goods 
with our people. A man called the 
boat keeper, who was in a boat that was 
tied to the ship, attempted to get the 
things from them without payment. 
The savages resisted, and he struck one 
of them with the boat-hook, upon which 
they immediately paddled away. In the 
morning great numbers came in canoes 
of all sizes about the ship. They be- 
haved, however, in the most peaceable 
manner, still offering to exchange their 
commodities for any thing that they 
could obtain from us. The same trick 
was played by attempting to take away 
their things by force. This enraged 
them, and they had come prepared to 
defend themselves with such weapons ns 
they had; they immediately began to 
fling stones, one of which went into the 
cabin window. Wallis, on this, ordered 
that the guns, loaded with grape-shot, 
should be fired ; this you may imagine, 
immediately dispersed them. Some were 
drowned, many killed, and some few got 
on shore, where numbers of the natives 
were assembled. Wallis then ordered 
the great guns to be played, according to 
his phrase, upon them. This drove them 
off ; when he still ordered the same pas- 
time to be continued, in order to convince 
them, as he says, that our arms could 
reach them at such a distance. If you 
add to this, that the inhabitants of all 
these islands are eat up with vile dis- 
orders, you will find, that men may be 
much worse employed, than by doing the 
dirtiest job that ever was undertaken by 
the lowest of our clerk-ministers. These 
particulars I had from a man who went 
the last voyage, and had them from the 


gunner of Wallis’* ship. We have one 
of the natives here, who was wounded in 
that infernal massacro.” 

Edmund Burke was also one of his 
Lordship's correspondents. The fol- 
lowing letter bears date 1776, and was 
written for the purpose of introducing 
to his notice Arthur Young, then about 
to enter upon bis well-known tour 
through Ireland — 

“ Westminster, June 4th, 1776L 

" My Dear Lord, — Permit me to 
make Mr. Young acquainted with you. 
To his works and his reputation you can 
be no stranger. I may add, that in con- 
versing with this gentleman, you will 
find, that he is very far from having ex- 
hausted his stock of useful and pleasing 
ideas in the numerous publications with 
which he has favoured the world. He 
goes into our country to learn, if any 
thing valuable can be learned, concerning 
the state of agriculture, and to communi- 
cate his knowledge to such gentlemen as 
wish to improve their estates by such 
methods of enlightened culture, as none 
but people of good fortune can employ, 
especially in the beginning. But ex- 
amples may be given, that hereafter will 
be useful, when you can prevail on your- 
selves to let the body of your people into 
an interest iu the prosperity of their 
country. Your lordship will think it 
odd, that 1 can conclude a letter to you 
without saying a word on the state of 
public affairs. But what can I say that 
will be pleasing to a mind formed like 
your’s ? Ireland has missed the roost 
glorious opportunity ever indulged by 
heaven to a subordinate state — that of 
being the safe and certain mediator in the 
quarrels of a great empire. She has 
chosen, instead of being the arbiter of 
peace, to be a feeble party in the war 
waged against the principle of her own 
liberties. But I beg pardon for censur. 
ing, or seeming to censure, what I per- 
haps so little comprehend. It certainly 
is much above me. Here we are, as we 
are. We have our little dejections for 
disappointments, our little triumphs for 
advantages, our little palliatives for dis- 
graces, in a contest, that no good fortune 
could make less than ruinous. I return 
to Mr. Young, whom I am sure you will 
receive with the hospitality which yon 
always shew to men of merit. Mrs. 
Burke joins me in our best compliments 
to Lady Charlemont." 

But the aid which the parliament of 
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Ireland afforded government in the 
American war, and of which Burke 
here complains, was both short-lived 
and unavailing. The prudence and 
the skill of Washington soon convinced 
the British generals that it was no 
ordinary enemy with whom they had 
to contend ; and the prospect of a suc- 
cessful issue to the Americans, which 
now appeared, interested in their cause 
some of the leading powers in Europe. 

Lord Harcourt was now recalled, 
and was succeeded by Lord Bucking- 
hamshire, who came over attended by 
Mr. Richard Heron as his secretary — 
a gentleman who had recommended 
himself to his excellency by having 
long acted with skill and fidelity as 
his law agent, and supervisor of his 
estates, but who had no experience of 
public affairs, and was ignorant even of 
the political aspect of such a country 
as Ireland. 

Had it been the design of the cabinet 
in England to provoke that out-break 
of national feeling which took place in 
this country shortly after the arrival 
of the new Lord Lieutenant, they could 
not have acted more skilfully with a 
view to such ail object than by the 
precise appointments that were made. 
Mr. Heron was a man who, however 
estimable in private life, possessed 
neither the wit, the conviviality, the 
information, or the resources by which, 
either more or less, almost every pre- 
vious secretary had been distinguished. 
He was a plain, dull, dry, ledgerman, 
w'ho would have been much more in 
his place in a counting house, than at the 
castle, w'here he had to transact busi- 
ness with men of great and varied 
talents and attaiuments, whose dex- 
terity was to be parried, while their 
humours and caprices were to be con- 
sulted, and whose public hostility could 
only be diverted by the skilful presen- 
tation of personal objects. 

Had a peasant been taken from the 
plough, for the purpose of commanding 
a king's ship during an impending hur- 
ricaue, the appointment would have 
been scarcely more ridiculous or ex- 
travagant than that of Mr. Heron as 
secretary for Ireland. By the progress 
of the war, the linen trade of tne north 
had been almost ruined, and by the 
operation of the embargo, the provi- 
sion trade of the south had been all 
but completely destroyed. The sad 


commercial depression which the coun- 
try suffered, was felt even by the go- 
vernment, in the decline of the revenue, 
and the consequent inability to pay or 
to equip the additional troops which 
were required for the defence of the 
country. 

France was now in open alliance 
with America ; and her statesmen, no 
doubt, deemed that they were dealing 
a master-stroke of policy, when they 
thus treacherously aided in inflaming 
the discontents of the revolting colonies, 
and promoting the dismemberment of 
the British empire. Little did the 
crafty advisers of Louis foresee that the 
evil would react upon themselves j and 
that the very troops whom they sent 
out to the new world were destined t*» 
bring home with them the political 
principles, by the operation or which, 
at no distant period, the French mo- 
narchy was to be upturned from its 
foundations. When we tell the reader 
that the Marquess La Fayette learned in 
America those lessons in revolutionary 
policy which he imported into France, 
he will be at no loss to understand the 
whole extent of that righteous retribu- 
tion w’hich awaited this act of her un- 
principled aggression. 

Nor did the progress of events afford 
any reasonable prospect of the sudden 
dispersion of that gloom by which the 
fortunes of England seemed overcast. 
Already the star of Washington was 
ascendant in America, and two British 
armies had laid dow r n their arms. 
Discontent and distress w r ere at their 
height in Ireland, of which the French 
seemed disposed to take advantage, by 
making a descent upon our coast. Of 
this the people of Belfast, who had ex- 
perienced somewhat of the same cala- 
mity about eighteen years before, be- 
gan to be sensitively apprehensive ; 
and they applied to government for 
some extraordinary protection, which 
might avert or repel the threatened 
invasion. The answer of the sage 
Mr. fceron, as Flood called him, was 
short and simple, viz. that “government 
had none to give and never was 
oracular response productive of more 
talisman ic effect, than this niece of 
doltish political simplicity, lipmcdi- 
ately the north took fire, by a spark 
struck, as it w'ere, by the hand of an 
unconscious idiot. What the govern- 
ment would not, or could not do for 
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them, they were resolved to do for 
themselves. An armed association 
was immediately formed for their pro- 
tection against external dangers ; and 
such was the military ardour which 
took possession of the people, that 
every man capable of bearing arms 
was speedily enrolled and equipped at 
his own expense, and the new corps soon 
exhibited an appearance of organiza- 
tion and vigour, which enabled them 
to bid a proud defiance to foreign 
enemies. 

But that wa9 not all. The military 
fervor did not confine itself to the 
north. The whole island took the 
alarm, or canght the phrenzy of the 
hour, and military organization spread 
and ramified, until Ireland started up 
an armed nation. Such was the origin 
of the Volunteers. With that institu- 
tion Lord Charlemont’s history pecu- 
liarly blends itself, as he was their 
chosen chief, and continued for many 
years to preside over them with a 
dignity and a moderation which gave 
almost a constitutional character to one 
of the most hazardous political experi- 
ments that ever was made, and one 
which might easily have been turned to 
a mischievous account by any leader 
of more turbulent zeal, or more un- 
principled ambition. Indeed we know 
not that Lord Charlemont ever per- 
formed greater services to his country 
than in his character of citizen soldier. 

Thus were the volunteers called into 
being, by the destitution of govern- 
ment, and a pressing sense of public 
danger. But not with the danger or 
the destitution did this formidable com- 
bination pass away. Their numbers, 
their unity, their energy, and their 
military array, impressed upon them 
a proud sense of their national impor- 
tance ; and, as embodied they were, so 
embodied they resolved to remain, un- 
til the great objects upon which the 
people had now set their hearts wore 
fully attained, and the shackles had 
fallen off from their countiy, which so 
long held her in a state of provincial 
vassalage and degradation. 

We who live at a period when im- 
aginary grievances constitute the stock 
in trade of the mischievous agitator, 
cannot readily conceive the extent of 


real grievances of which Ireland had 
to complain, when she thus bristled 
into an attitude of energetic, military 
expostulation. There was scarcely any 
act of local oppression which one na- 
tion could suffer from the domination 
of another, w*hich she was not, in a 
greater or less degree, made to feel ; 
nor was this tyranny the more endur- 
able, because inflicted by a foreign 
legislature, and ratified, after a sem- 
blance of free discussion, by the 
shadow of a domestic parliament. In 
trade, in commerce, ana in agriculture, 
a vexatious system of laws w r as es- 
tablished, by which the enterprise of 
the country was crippled, and its in- 
dustry paralysed ; ana what made the 
injury thus inflicted the more galling, 
was, that England did not gain what 
Ireland lost, and that the whole empire 
wa9 weakened and impoverished, often 
for the benefit of the common enemy. 

By a statute passed in the eighteenth 
year of Charles the Second, the expor- 
tation of cattle, butter, and other ne- 
cessaries from Ireland was prohibited, 
with a view to keep up the value of 
English land, although the gain thus 
accruing to the landlord, in one shape, 
must be lost in another, by the increased 
price which he must pay the manu- 
facturer for his goods, in consequence 
of the increase which dear provisions 
would make in the wages of labour. 

Nor was this the only injury which 
England suffered from its illiberal re- 
strictive laws. 

“ As every prohibition on the trade of 
Ireland,” observes Mr. Hutchinson,* 
“ produces a monopoly in England, every 
such prohibition must, of necessity, hurt 
the trade of Eugland ; for, a monopoly 
always adds an artificial value to the com- 
modity, and consequently must prevent 
the exportation of it to foreign parts, 
whither the same commodity is sent from 
countries in which it bears only its natu- 
ral value.” 

The exclusion of our provisions from 
the English market, induced the land- 
lords in Ireland to encourage the breed- 
ing of sheep, w'ith a view to the pro- 
duction of w ool ; which soon increased 
to such a degree as gave rise to vari- 
ous woollen .manufactures, which wc 


• “ An inquiry concerning the restrictions on the trade of Ireland.” 
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have good reason to believe, might 
have been prosecuted with great ad- 
vantage. 

But here, again, the jealousy of 
England took the alarm. Instead of 
regarding the Irish as subjects, she 
feared them as rivals, and seemed to 
think the preservation of a vicious 
monopoly of more importance than the 
infusing of new life into this prostrateand 
neglected portion of the empire. Ac- 
cordingly, the tenth and the eleventh 
of William the Third were enacted, 
which prohibited the exportation of 
manufactured wool from Ireland, ex- 
cept only to England and Wales. 

Grievously as these enactments 
struck at the root of Iri>h prosperity, 
they were demonstrably proved by 
Mr. Hutchinson to be still more in- 
jurious to England. British or Irish 
wool was au article which was found 
by foreigners to be iudispensible for 
rendering their own wool fit for the 
market. 

« The wool of southern nations,” Mr. 
Hutchinson observes, “ is so tender and 
fine, that it ennnot be woven into strong, 
thick, close cloth, such as is fit for general 
use. The wool of the northern countries 
is so coarse and harsh, that it ennnot be 
manufactured into cloth sufficiently soft 
and fine for general consumption. But 
either being mixed with our w r ool, which, 
like a middle quality, reduces both ex- 
tremes, may be made into excellent cloth, 
that will rival our own, and if more 
cheaply manufactured, supplant it at the 
foreign market, by selling at a less price.” 

This made it a mutter of the utmost 
importance to prevent the exporta- 
tion of our w r ool ; and the laws w hich 
were enacted for that purpose so far 
coincided with our interests as a manu- 
facturing people, that, generally speak- 
ing, it was no mail's interest to evade 
them. But, when Ireland was re- 
strained from exporting her woollen 
manufactures, this was no longer the 
case ; the interests of the people began 
to be arrayed against the laws ; and 
the clandestine exportation of wool 
took place to an extent that was quite 
enormous. 

It would lead us far from our proper 
subject if we pursued, in detail, all the 
evils which this pernicious step-mother 
policy engendered. England was 
practically deprived of the monopoly 


of Irish wool, and foreigners were put 
in possession of a material which en- 
abled them to undersell her in foreign 
markets. The contraband trade out f 
begat a contraband trade home , to the 
great loss of the revenue, and injury of 
the fair trader; and the high price 
which was received for our wool, was 
a great inducement to landlords to 
throw their lands into pasture, to the 
manifest injury of the inhabitants, who 
were thus, in great numbers, thrown 
out of employment. But there is still 
another point in which the subject 
must be viewed, and in which the dis- 
advantage arising from the restrictive 
law is even more apparent. 

“ Every pack of Irish wool,” observes 
Mr. Hutchinson, “ would work up at 
least two packs of French wool, none of 
w'hich could be wrought up without it, 
into any stuff that would rival us in the 
market. For every pack, therefore, of 
wool, wrought into any such stuff, that 
would have rivalled us in a foreign mar- 
ket from Ireland, if her ports had been 
open, there aro now three packs so manu- 
factured. The disadvantage, therefore, 
to England, arising from the sale of one 
pack of Iri*h raw wool to France, is 
greater, as three to one, than the disad- 
vantage she would have suffered, if Ire- 
land hnd exported the same quantity 
wrought into cloth; with this aggrava- 
tion, that France, our rival and enemy, 
gains what we lose, instead of Ireland, 
a sister kingdom, subject to the same 
prince, and united by the same interest. 
Thus do we put a foreign and hostile state 
into possession of the advantages wdiicli 
we forego, which is just doubling our loss 
and their gain.” 

The restraint upon our trade to the 
East and West Indies, w’as another 
grievance by w hich not merely Ireland, 
but the empire at large suffered a se- 
rious injury from churlish and ignorant 
legislation. We could not receive 
sugar or molasses from the colonies, 
unless they w'ere first landed at an Eng- 
lish port. This restriction formerly ex- 
tended to other branches of trade, and 
the consequence was, that we were 
driven to a contraband trade with 
other countries, by which, it was com- 
puted, that, one year with another, Ire- 
land paid one hundred thousand pounds 
to foreigners, for commodities which 
she oiignt have had from her own co- 
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loiiies, M and which, since the prohibi- 
tion to import those articles has been 
taken off, she has from our plantations 
again.”* 

It was, therefore, argued, and most 
convincingly, that the restriction upon 
molasses and sugar should be taken off 
also. But, into any question of that 
kind, it is not our object now to enter ; 
as, not only every vexatious regulation 
has been rescinded, but, (as if for the 
purpose of atoning for past neglect,) a 
monopoly in favour of Ireland , has been 
established in articles of prime neces- 
sity, respecting which England for- 
merly possessed herself of a monopoly 
against her. It was, however, neces- 
sary, to allude to the condition of this 
country, at the first formation of the 
volunteers ; as the indignant public 
spirit which was manifested by that 
formidable body, can scarcely find a 
satisfactory justification, unless viewed 
in connection with the oppressive and 
illiberal enactments, by wnich Ireland 
had been made to assume more the ap- 
pearance of a Turkish dependency than 
an integral member of the British 
empire. 

This was, emphatically, one of those 
cases, in which real grievance gene- 
rated discontent, and not one of those 
cases in which discontent generated fic- 
titious grievance. And when a noble- 
man like Lord Charlemout put himself 
at the head of the movement, by which 
the long arrear of injuries of which his 
country had reason to complain, was to 
be redressed, his conduct was the very 
opposite of that of the mischievous agi- 
tator, who infiames the public mind for 
his own advantage. 

The emancipation of our trade, 
therefore, from the restraints by which 
it had been all but annihilated, now be- 
came, with our patriots, a first object. 
And the disasters of England in Ame- 
rica, furnished topics of exulting con- 
gratulation to those who conceived 
that the British minister must now see 
the danger of pushing matters to ex- 
tremities in Ireland. The national 
spirit was at its highest point in the one 
country, when the pow er to check or 
to control that national spirit was at 
its lowest point in the other, and an 
unanimity pervaded the mass of the 
people respecting the measures indis- 
pcnsible for their relief, such as, at no 
former or nosubsequent period of their 


annals, the historian can note with ad- 
miration. 

Undoubtedly there never was a period 
when an unruly and ambitious dema- 
gogue might have played his own game, 
w ith more prospect of personal advan- 
tage ; and nad Lord Charlemont been 
tainted with any of the vices of the 
professional patriot, he might have 
enacted, with more success, in Ireland, 
the part which Phillippe Egalitd after- 
wards uttempted in France. Had per- 
sonal vanity been his ruling foible, he 
might have anticipated La Fayette, in 
precipitating, in his own country, a 

f iddv and a heurtloss revolution. But 
jord Cbarlemont’s single-mindedness 
was as conspicuous as his public spirit, 
and self never, in the slightest de- 
gree, warped or perverted his zeal for 
the public good. Popularity he loved, 
but it rather followed him than he it ; 
and he could, at any time, encounter 
popular odium, rather than forfeit the 
conscious approbation of his own mind. 
His object was, not to overturn a go- 
vernment, but to restore a people ; not 
to separate Ireland from the British 
crown, but raise her to her proper rank 
amongst the nations of the world. And 
when the time came for a demonstra- 
tion of patriotic ardour such as might 
be attended with decided success. Lord 
Charlemont was as anxious that it 
should not transgress its proper bounds, 
as he was desirous of conducting it to 
a prosperous issue in giving legislative 
independence to Ireland. 

It may be, that his foresight was not 
equal to his patriotism, and that in gain- 
ing that for which he contended, he 
was unconsciously sowing the seeds of 
that which he would have most sin- 
cerely deprecated, and against which 
he would have contended even to the 
death. It was no part of his system to 
nurture anti-anglican prejudices, until 
they attained a pernicious maturity, 
which threatened the dismemberment 
of the empire. Yet, such was the in- 
evitable tendency of all the measures 
of the great body of which he w'as now 
the acknowledged head ; and if that 
tendency did not earlier manifest itself, 
his prudence and his disinterestedness 
were at least as much the cause, as any 
other circumstances which imposed a 
temporary restraint upon the restless 
spirits who now began to agitate the 
mercurial population of Ireland. 


• Inquiry concerning the Restriction, &c. &c. 
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TUB THREE WISHES. 
Concluded from page 315. 


u Again a bright torrent of unearthly 
radiance rushed upon my newly re- 
covered sight : as its overpowering 
effect subsided, the ample spaces and 
sublime proportions of the hall of des- 
tiny grew distinct to my view. As 
my quivering and agonizing nerves 
became composed, the perception of the 
senses once more expanding through 
the members of an entire frame, com- 
municated a sensation of delightful 
astonishment — for a moment I even 
doubted of the too great bliss. I had 
never, during the entire of my last 
horrid sufferings, altogether lost a 
strange illusory sense of a body, over 
the limbs of which I had no power ; 
so that there not unnaturally lingered 
some distrust. But the use oi my sight 
confirmed the impression of the other 
senses. I recognised my own dear 
little self with an affection only to be 
understood by those who may have 
undergone a separation, which* I can 
assure your sovereign lordship is w orse 
than death. 

The genie lifted his eyebrows, and 
looked sublimely indifferent. 

“ Long did 1 in this condition lie 
revolving on the turns of my singular 
fate, and contemplating the infelicity 
of those w'ho exchange the delights of 
imaginary splendour for the grandest 
realities on earth. The visions of my 
youth — delightful to memory, and more 
so by the recollected constraints, pri- 
vations, and severities from which they 
were as a refuge and a rest — w ere far 
more full of all satisfaction, than any 
state 1 had found from real experience. 
Was I splenetic — heads fell, limbs 
writhed under the lash, fields were 
strewm, dungeons packed with van- 
quished foes : they were, to be sure, 
^ladows — but had they been more, I 
should scarcely be more delighted ; the 
feelings exercised were real. Again — 
I was neither the slave of accident or 
error — all changed according to my 
will. It is true, I mostly grew weary 
when I had completed my scheme of 
enjoyment. 

The genie’s face distended into a 
portentous yawn. The old man and 
dogs caught the infection. The mer- 


chant gave a reproving shake of his 
bead. The third old man continued 

without heeding But then I had 

only to change the vision. How widely 
different were the realities of my fatal 
experience ? — the mightiest monarch 
sat exposed to domestic treason and 
external hostility — the fiery plate in 
the dungeon — the scimitar in the field. 
For the politic minister and the com- 
manding w’arrior, anxiety and peril lay 
in constant watch — the rival’s hate — the 
despot’s caprice — the perils without 
the honours of the throne. Yet could 
I now resolve to sink back contentedly 
into my former state ? No — I had seen 
too much of substantial realities to be 
any longer contented with shadows. 

“ I had suffered indignities more 
than mortal : w’ere they to pass un- 
avenged ? The Armenian doctor was 
to repay a fearful debt of suffering. 
The Georgian king — should he not be 
humbled ? All the vultures in Caucasus 
— should they not be exterminated? 
My heart swelled with that fearful pas- 
sion — the craving of vindictive ani- 
mosity. * What,’ I said, * were the 
power and grandeur of Solomon, should 
they escape.’ 

The geuie looked respectfully at the 
speaker. 

“ But the question now arose — by 
what means was I to combine these 
anxious objects ? how avoid the dan- 
gers which had hitherto baffled my best 
intentions ? * The king is liable,’ I 
said within myself, ‘to the casualties 
of the man — his arm is shortened by 
error, ignorance, the limits of his 
power, and the strength of his adver- 
sary. The power that brought me 
here must be the greatest upon earth ; 
I will be some great magician — it is 
resolved.’ Having framed this wise 
resolution, I started to my feet, and 
fevered by the intensity of many con- 
flicting emotions, I traversed the broad 
pavement of the ample hall. I was 
rather at a loss how to proceed. I 
should fix on some particular magician, 
and how could I still be sure — my foe, 
the Armenian, might exceed in power. 
I turned on my steps — your majesty 
may judge of my astonishment; — who 
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but my deadly foe should stand before 
me ; it was the Armenian himself. 
Had 1 force equal to my will, I might 
have torn him in pieces — had I 
courage equal to my fury, I should at 
least have made the trial. In the per- 
son of the Tartar, I had stood half a 
foot above him in height, and more in 
robustness ; now I was as far beneath 
him. I consoled myself in the keen 
purposes of my heart. He smiled on 
me with an eye of derision, veiled by 
assumed pity. 

* 4 My dear friend,* said he. grasp- 
ing at my hand, which I wanted firm- 
ucss to withdraw, * how has my heart 
bled for you ; I would have saved you 
all suffering, but for the unlucky acci- 
dent of that fatal night. Dreadfully 
harsh your sufferings have been ; but 
your father, poor dear man — forgive 
me if I weep — we had planued the 
whole for your escape.* 

“ I did not believe a word he said ; 
but I resolved to play bis own game 
with him ; and looked as simple and 
credulous as possible. 

The genie smiled. 

u 4 But how, my poor friend, did you 
escape, or when ? — did your spirit fly 
hither, from that fatal blow, or did it 
continue yet imprisoned in the severed 
head Y 

44 I told him alL 

“ Various were the emotions with 
which he heard the wondrous tale ; 
and I could perceive that it cost him 
much effort to preserve even a de- 
corous appearance of sympathy. When 
I told him of the pangs of the cautery, 
the exclamation * beautiful,* burst from 
his lips ; as I proceeded with the 
shocking narrative, the look of forced 
pity forgot itself into the radiance of 
delight. 4 Wonderful,’ ‘superb,’ ‘delici- 
ous,* were the slightest of his exclama- 
tions. 

‘“O my son,* said he, as l concluded 
the harrowing and pathetic tale, 4 what 
kingly glory has ever approached the 
supreme felicity you enjoyed. To no 
mortal has it hitherto been granted to 
obtain so near and distinct a view of 
the shadowy barriers of life and death. 
O head supremely honoured — had but 
a wink my son given testimony of your 
life, immortal had been your honour ; 
we should have set you in a frame of 
diamond, and fixed you up for the wor- 
ship of the learned of all future ages. 


Had but the twinkling of your eye 
assured us of life. King Malek would 
have showered honours upon his sages, 
and you would have been the pride 
and boast of the glorious art.’ 

“ I was overwhelmed by his volu- 
bility — he suddeuly came to a pause : 
‘ What,’ said he, ‘ will you do next? I 
came to assist you with my skill.’ 

•“ 1 have resolved to be a mighty 
enchanter,’ I replied, ‘but know not 
who to name.* 

“ A shade of alarm crossed his 
visage — he was evidently trembling for 
himself. It would not, however, satisfy 
my purpose, to take a form which I 
desired to torture, so 1 hastened to re- 
assure him. 

** ‘ Can you,’ said I, ‘ O sage Arme- 
nian, guide my wishes to their object. 
I would take the form of the greatest 
enchanter upon earth. Thou shalt 
have thy reward — my gratitude will 
not fail.’ As I spoke, there rose in 
his eye a mysterious and malignant 
twinkle. ‘ Thou hast some potent 
enemy,* said I, • O father, of whom thou 
wilt thus avenge thyself, by placing a 
friend in his stead.’ 

44 ‘ Two , my son, two, 1 answered he 
significantly ; ‘ thy choice shall avenge 
me on both. Name Senechus, the 
sage, my son ; his power is boundless ; 
his wealth is great ; he rules the king 
of the Tartars.’ 

* ‘ But I would see him, O father, 
first. I have been twice deceived by 
haste.* 

“ ‘ The third,* said he, ‘ shall end thy 
troubles. Look in yonder mirror on 
which Sumarcand is inscribed, and 
watch until you see your man — you 
will recognise him by a sign not to be 
mistaken. Wait for ten days — fare- 
well ; we shall meet again.’ 

44 So saying he began to walk quietly 
away until he reached the centre of 
the hall, and crossing the bright volume 
of light w hich descended on its floor — I 
saw him no farther. 

14 Ten days ! it was an eternity to the 
fever of revenge. I pass it over — it 
was a season of suffering beyond en- 
durance ; but I was gifted with some 
supernatural force to bear prolonged 
misery. I never before was so dis- 
tinctly enabled to form some notion of 
eternity. The ten days seemed to 
have no end. At first 1 continued to 
charm away the wolvish internal pang 
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of craving emptiness — a hunger that 
would devour one’s grandfather — by 
watching the quick and splendid 
changes of the vast mirror of Tartary : 
it was like the brilliant forms of vapour 
which open and unfold in the zenith of 
a frosty night Such changes ! Again 
I saw the cruel king who caused me 
to be blinded and bowstrung : the pang 
of famine intermitted while I vowed 
revenge. I saw King Malek who 
mutilated me in the plain of Teffiis, 
and beheaded me in the ravine at 
Kortcne ; he was in chains at the Tar- 
tar’s throne. 4 Both !’ I thought — it 
was a pleasure too grand for a common 
mortal ; and to crown the glorious 
prospect I saw my most accursed foe 
the archtraitor, the Armenian, con- 
versing with a venerable old man, of the 
most commanding aspect, upon whom 
even the king looked with reverence. 
He was dressed as the chief of the 
magicians, but with a splendour far 
beyond any one else I saw, and he 
seemed to deliver his sentiments with 
a leisurely and emphatic dignity, which 
shewed the respect his sayings en- 
sured. It was enough ; pain itself — 
and much was the pain I endured — 
could not keep me from the enjoyment 
of my varied plans of vengeance and of 
power. 

The tedious lapse of days was spent. 
I looked around for the little silver 
bell : it was near me. I seized it with 
the hurried hand of expectation, and 
rung it with a violent jerk. Low and 
melancholy music dropped liquidly, as 
a trickling dew-drop from the snowy 
cup of the lily it resembled ; loud and 
fierce rung back the ponderous vibra- 
tion of the solemn dome above. The 
last long and low chord scarce died on 
the shadowy brightness of the hall of 
destiny, when the beautiful fairy was 
standing before me, with her pensive eye 
and sparkling cup. The sight of her 
brought back the memory of all my 
woes. 

44 Invited by the gentle and soothing 
expression of her mild and sympathising 
countenance. I narrated the whole story 
of my disappointments. She listened 
with a placid interest, but without ap- 
parent surprise. I was indeed a little 
disappointed by the small impression I 
could make ; the slight and almost im- 
perceptible movement of her features 
was unnatural. When any face of 
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mortal mould on which I had ever 
before had the honour to exert the 
powers of language, would have been 
twitched into all the changes of a day 
in autumn ; a scarcely peroeptible 
shadow of a smile or frown swept over 
her statue-like features, like the faint 
ruffling of a fountain, when the summer 
breeze touches it with its softest 
breath. 

genie’s face was twisted into 
contortions of impatience, more hide- 
ous than the spasms of a parturient 
mountain. # The merchant trembled 
with dismay. 4 For the love of Allah, 
brother, get on with your tale,’ said he, 

4 and shorten your descriptions.' 

The old man seemed to be short of 
hearing, and went on coolly. 4 Mortal,* 
said she, w hen I had concluded, 4 to be 
the teller of such a tale, is a distinction 
for which you should be thankful — 
privileged beyond the common lot, if 
your errors have made you wise, and 
your sufferings brought experience — 
the true object and end of existence. 
The events of life are linked together 
by a chain, of which the links are 
human follies and virtues — that which 
is fortune to the prudent, leads the 
fool to misery, and destiny cannot 
change the course of things, though 
virtue may. As you sow you shall 
reap ; drink this and follow your des- 
tiny. If you meet with further mishap 
and escape with life, you must wander 
over all the world till you find your- 
self — farewell.’ 

44 While the fairy made this speech 
I held the cup in my hand — as she 
uttered the last words, I had drained 
k. I did not stay even to see her 
vanish ; fairy and pillared hall passed 
as the shadow of a dream from my 
sight ; my right hand was in the Ar- 
menian’s grasp — his eye fixed on mine ; 
his face wore the expression of one 
listening with interest ; there was yet 

I )rofound silence ; a sudden thought 
it up his earnest eve. 

4 “ Father,’ said he, ‘are you taken 
suddenly ill ? why pause you thus?’ 

*■ 4 1 am suddenly affected with a 
ain in the head, my son,’ answered I. 
thought it the wisest way to conceal 
from my enemy the change, for which 
I knew' him to he on the watch. He 
mused a while in silence. 

44 4 But, O father, the words of the 
wise are more precious than the dia- 
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taonds of Giamschid. Wilt thou but 
repeat thy three last words, which 1 
was so unhappy as to miss.' 

“ I forgot myself so far as to look 
puzzled. He eved me with an ex* 
pression of singular excitement 4 My 
mead/ said I, * tease me not with re- 
peated questions. I am in too much 
pain to comply with thy desires. 1 The 
Armenian smiled with the same omi- 
nous gleam of malignity 1 had already 
so often remarked. 

44 4 Well, father,' he replied, 4 1 urge 
thee not — thou wilt need repose, as 
thou art expected to shew a singular 
specimen of thy power and knowledge 
before the king to-morrow morning — 
till then, farewell.' So saying, in a 
tone of very disagreeable significance, 
the Armenian left the little room in 
which we were. 

* Anxious to ascertain the full ex- 
tent of my powers, and the entire ad- 
vantages of my situation, I now be- 
gan to examine myself and the place. 
It was a small apartment. Many rolls 
of written paper were piled in the 
corners ; some lay on a marble slab, 
on which various instruments were laid 
out as if for use. I could not con- 
jecture the uses of the instruments, 
nor could I read the characters of the 
scrolls. This perplexed me somewhat 
—for though every round gave testi- 
mony to the extraordinary knowledge 
of my predecessor ; yet I found my- 
self not yet perfectly clear as to where 
my knowledge was to be found. * No 
matter,' thought I, 4 if I am less wise 
than he was, yet I know pretty well 
that a few wise words may conceal 
much ignorance. I shall take care not 
to bp found wanting in assurance — a 
little confident smatter and impudence 
will always impose on the vulgar, who 
love to be duped.' 

44 With these thoughts I set myself 
to consider how I might best ascertain 
the real nature and extent of my magi- 
cal powers, and how they were to be 
carried into action. I bade the ink- 
stand be turned into a mouse — but to 
my dismay it continued still to be an 
inkstand. I next rubbed an old lamp 
which stood in a niche in the wall 
with some pertinacity — but no subject 
genie appeared. There was a large 
ring on my finger, which I tried next 
with the same anxious wish, and the 
same success. I saw that there were 
Vol. VIII. 


engraved upon it certain talismanic 
characters — but I could not read them. 
I sat down to deliberate — but no 
bright ray of intelligence dawned upon 
my puzzled imagination. Having ex- 
hausted conjecture, I rose to try what 
a more extended search might throw 
in my way. 

<4 It was all in vain. I tried a hun- 
dred objects, but found that I could 
understand nothing. In some other 
apartment I might perchance discover 
a clue for my proceedings. 4 If,' thought 
I, 4 1 am not wiser to-morrow than to- 
day, I shall cut a pretty figure at court.' 
It now occurred to me what, I was 
surprised had not sooner occurred, 
that where power consisted in know- 
ledge, I had vainly obtruded myself 
into the sage’s place. 4 Perhaps,' 
thought 1, 4 the best thing I can do for 
myself, is to run away.’ I immedi- 
ately resolved to put this wise resolu- 
tion into practice, and having huddled 
up a variety of strange things, of which 
I did not know cither the name or 
use, I looked for the door. To my 
extreme dismay, there was none to be 
found. This was a serious inconveni- 
ence — yet I knew that the Armenian 
must have gone out somewhere. With 
this thought I looked overhead — the 
walls of the apartment shot up to an 
amazing height, as perpendicularly as 
a wall, and as smooth as glass. I was 
in a ticklish position. 1 plainly saw 
that there was no escape. Alone, 
without food or drink, and in the 
wer of an inveterate foe, what could 
now do? Towards evening I be- 
came both hungry and thirsty. Look- 
ing round in this distressing situation, 
my eye was caught by certain vessels 
upon • helves, which were carefully 
made up. Upon looking I found them 
to contain various portions of animals, 
floating in some bright fluid. They 
Here excessively disgusting ; but hun- 
ger and thirst are like relentless credi- 
tors, and will not be put off ; so I — 

Here the old man stopped and made 
a face which made his hearers step out 
of the way. 

M After this horrid banquet, a sense 
of horror and self-hatred fell upon my 
frame. I threw myself on the floor, 
and by degrees fell into a torpor. How 
long this continued 1 know not. When 
I came to myself, a flood of unbearable 
splendour deluged the little room ; it 
2 P 
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came from a small cup of some bright 
liquid that lay on the centre of the 
floor. I turned my head and was sur- 
prised to see the Armenian’s hateful 
eye gleaming over me. An icy thrill 
ran through my frame. * What light 
is this,’ said I, wishing to begin the 
conversation in an easy and confiden- 
tial tone. 

“ 1 This, O sage Senechus, thou know- 
est to be sunshine.’ 

And how did it come here ?' 

“‘By a distillation from pumpkins, 
O sage, thou kuowest/ 

And what seekest thou here, 
learned Armenian, at this hour of 
sleep ?’ 

“ A sour smile crossed the Armeni- 
ans visage as he replied : ‘ My vener- 
able master forgets that he has given 
permission to the humblest of his 
pupils to try his skill upon the pre- 
parations necessary for nis new trial 
to-morrow before the king.’ 

“ « And hast thou completed thy task 
my son/ asked I, in a patronising 
tone. 

“♦Thy wisdom may judge,’ said the 
Armenian, rising and walking across 
the room, until he laid his hand on a 
pretty large spheroidical object, which 
was something like a large water melon, 
and hung suspended as if by its own 
buoyancy upon the air. It was fastened 
down bv a strong cord to an iron ring 
in the floor. 

It is nicely adapted,’ said he, ‘for 
the weight it is to bear, and no precau- 
tion has been neglected to guard against 
an accident which might deprive the 
Alchemick science of its father and 
ornament.* As he uttered these words 
the Armenian bent his head with a 
complimentary expression of counte- 
nance. 

“ * I thank thee for thy pious duty, 
my sweet pupil/ said I ; * and the 
further to practise thy science, let me 
ask thee to state distinctly the intent 
and use of this new invention of thy 
master’s.* 

“ ‘ O venerable master, in the morn- 
ing when the King and court, and the 
entire city shall have first assembled 
around this thy dwelling, this carpet, 
on which thy honoured limbs are now 
extended, shall be attached to yon- 
der bulb, which has been inflated with 
bituminous vapor from beneath the 
ruins of Babylon. This done, thy 


pupil shall reverently wish thee a good 
voyage, and loosen the bands, upon 
which thou shalt ascend to astonish 
the world with a proof of skill never 
before known to human science/ 

“ ‘ And how high, my son, thinkest 
thou that I shall ascend ?* said I, with 
the air of one giving instruction. 

M ‘ I count that thou mayst mount 
some five or six miles, if thy wisdom 
so desire it, venerable master/ 

“ ‘ My son,’ said I with a patronising 
smile, ‘ I am meditating new honours 
for thy successful diligence. I shall 
forego the honour to be derived from 
this exploit in thy favour. Thou shalt 
thyself be the first mortal to ascend 
the heavens in my new machine. I 
would myself witness the effect upon 
the spectators, and gaze on thy sublime 
ascent from below.* 

M ‘ I am not worthy, O most vener- 
able, and the king would be enraged 
at so unworthy a substitute. But I 
leave thee to thy rest — my master 
will have need of all his strength and 
spirit to buffet with the winds, and 
stand encounter with the clouds in the 
cold upper regions of the thin morning 
air/ So saying, he turned down a large 
cup over the brilliant fluid that lit the 
chamber, and I was in total darkness. 

“ Not to weary your lordship’s high- 
ness with the painful reflections of a 
night spent in the terror of frightful 
anticipations — the morning came. I 
was lying in a half torpid state upon 
ihy back, and gazing with imperfect 
Consciousness up the lofty shaft or 
funnel overhead, where it seemed to 
ascend into the very zenith — the cold 
grey light from which came down aa 
through the dim tube of a hollow cylin- 
der of tarnished steel. The gathering 
hum of voices came faintly also from 
above, and gTew louder and louder, 
until a loud shout as of a host came 
ringing on my cars. At the instant a 
side panel was drawn on the opposite 
side of the apartment, and half-a-dozen 
figures entered in succession. One of 
them approached the centre of the 
room, and stooping down uncovered 
the same bright cup of light which I 
have already mentioned to your lord- 
ship. It was the Armenian — a smile 
of mockery sat upon his long drawn 
lips, and w reathing upward in many a 
deep line, blended with the wrinkles of 
an insolent leer of triumph that twinkled 
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in his crafty eye. Words were need- 
less to tell his cruel thoughts. 

“ Approaching me with gestures of 
mock reverence, he informed me that it 
was time to begin, and that the king and 
court awaited my ascent While he 
spoke, the persons who had entered 
with him deliberately took up the four 
corners of the carpet on which I lay, 
and placed me under the buoyant 
spheroid which I have described ; four 
cords hung from its opposite sides, 
which they quickly hooked to four 
rings in the carpet 

“ * It now only remains to cut this 
cord, O venerable enchanter, and the 
wisest of mankind shall be seen floating 
up into the morning. I need not in- 
form thy wisdom, that when thou hast 
satisfied the curious glances of the ad- 
miring multitude, thou mayst throw 
out one ot two of these little iron 
balls, and thy ascent trill become more 
easy. But,* added he, after a long 
pause, during which the smile of m*» 
lignity which sat on his face shifted its 
revolting lines into the form of de- 
moniac rage, 1 but before I part with 
thee, 1 would learn from thy wisdom 
what punishment can be devised for 
the insult of which thou knowest.’ 

444 What insult, my son?* 

* * Rememberest thou of the vale of 
Kortene, when the fool’s spirit in the 
black eunuch’s base body dishonoured 
an Armenian sage with the bastinado.’ 

“ I lay confounded ; his eyes flashed 
fire from their hellish orbs, as he turned 
to the attendants and said, ‘cut the 
cord.' 

“The word was scarcely spoken, 
wlien I was ascending slowly through 
the shaft, and I bad not yet recovered 
from my first amaze, when I emerged 
into the morning light. A tremendous 
shout called me to my3elf. A scene 
of magnificence beyond the power of 
words to paint, lay a few fathoms be- 
neath me. The king with all his court 
occupied a vast platform, which was 
raised against an opposite building. 
Squadrons of Tartar cavalry were 
drawn up beneath ; outside these the 
population of the city, swelled by 
thousands from the surrounding coun- 
tiy extended their thronged multitudes. 
My eye was dazzled by the variegated 
glitter of their array. A million of 
shawls and scarfa rippled like the bil- 
lows of a sea beneatn me, and a deep 


murmur of wonder and delight breathed 
from the vast surface. Gradually, how- 
ever, the crowd and the city of Samar- 
cand dwindled into a smaller compass, 
as the surrounding hills came together* 
in the expanded compass of my 
glance. A stream of air carried me off 
some distance toward the sunrise ; but 
ascending very little further, I entered 
a very chill current, which slowly car- 
ried me back upon the same course* 
until I stood poised exactly over the 
platform on which the gorgeous crowd 
were yet gazing on me from beneath. 
I could, notwithstanding the distance, 
plainly descry the King reclining on a 
chair of state, with his hand across his • 
forehead, as he looked up, and my foe, 
the wicked Armenian, standing next 
him, with the action of one relating 
some tale of interest. I could even 
perceive that much laughter was ex- 
cited by his narration. I had no doubt 
of the subject of their merriment. 
His voice came up with surprising dis- 
tinctness ; ‘ Hold fast up there, Hodo- 
abac,’ said be, in a tangoing tone* 4 and' 
do not fall upon us’ — a thought flashed; 
across my mind ; * my turn is at hand,' 
thought I — as I selected a few of the 
weightiest of the iron balls from the 
bag at my right hand; for a moment 
I dallied with my vengeance— while I 
took an aim— and letting go the 
laugh w'as not out of his mouth, when 
the metal plumped precisely on the* 
Armenian’s accursed face. 

The genie laughed, and robbed his 
hands together. 

“ The ball had scarcely left my hand* 
when I had the satisfaction to see him 
roll prostrate on the platform. As It 
began to rise rapidly at the same' 
instant, I feared to lose the remainder 
of my vengeance, so that I cast a> 
couple more in rapid succession— 
neither seemed to tell ; but my to- 
venge was ampler than I- had even- 
hoped. A violent commotion waa 
raised among the courtiers, and every 
one was rushing from side to side ; at 
once the platform gave w’ay — a crash, 
mingled with a mighty yell, came up 
with surprising loudness, as king and 
court were poured like corn from the 
winnower’s hand off the sloping floor, 
and thundered down upon the con- 
fused troops beneath. A volume of 
dust came up ; and a confused uproar* 
beginning fiercely and wildly at the 
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ctenfre, wn outward over the dense 
mass. 4 1 have not wished in vain,’ was 
the thought that rushed over my heart. 

44 The clatter from beneath died 
upon my ear, as I rose to such a height 
that all the lesser details of the scene 
were lost in the grey obscurity beneath. 

I now seemed to have entered a very 
rapid stream of air, and the country 
below* was fleeting aw*ay eastward with 
a cloudlike motion. 

44 1 was passing above the waters of 
Aral, when I was suddenly startled by 
a sudden sound of heavy wings, and 
before I could turn my head a rush of 
white plumage came round me like a 
torrent. The air for some moments 
was filled by a double file of wild 
swans. The concussion of their wings 
upon the air communicated an exceed- 
ingly singular motion to my vehicle. 
I uttered a cry of anger and alarm ; 
and in an instant the whole flock pre- 
cipitated itself down the steep air until 
they reached the surface or the lake 
below. They were just beginning to 
throw themselves on the waters with a 
great foam ; but before the half of their 
number were settled, a note of alarm 
sounded up the air ; and again they 
began to wind their way up in magni- 
ficent spirals. As they rose nearer 
I began to perceive a dark fowl of 
stronger wing, towering up w ith dart- 
like ascent from beneath them ; in a 
moment it stood in the air many thou- 
sand fathoms above, and appeared to 
be balancing for a stoop upon its prey, 
when my approaching vehicle attracted 
its notice. 

44 In an instant it was near. It was 
the most astonishing sight to see that 
splendid bird towering in the free field 
of its own unbounded element. Its 
eyes sparkled with a diamond lustre ; 
there was a calm and kingly sternness 
upon them. The wave of its out- 
stretched wing told exulting power. 
I envied the maguificent creature, as 
without effort he rose, and stooped, 
and wheeled in countless dizzy circles 
all around my airy way. 

The genie stared at the old man’s 
volubility — he went on with accele- 
rated velocity. 

44 It was easy to perceive, my Lord 
genie, that the powerful creature was 
considering in its own mind, upon 
eating me up. You may conceive that 
I was not quite at ease. Yet, in truth, 


I was beginning to become seasoned 
to all sorts of terrors and alarms, and 
now began to feel as much wonder and 
curiosity as fear. Truly, O sovereign, 
king of genies, if half the strange 
things to which I have been the un- 
willing witness, were told me by 
another person, 1 should have pro- 
nounced him the greatest liar in the 
whole world. 

The genie laughed significantly. 

44 A6 I was saying, the great bird 
seemed to have a monstrous mind to 
eat me. The hungry expression grew 
more and more intense as every w'hcel 
brought it nearer. But the strange- 
ness of my vehicle protected me ; and 
perhaps the form and features of my 
kind produced the effect which they 
commonly have on all the inferior tribes 
of animals. I bad yet half a bag 
full of iron balls ; but I had found 
that every ball I parted, I rose so 
many fathoms higher ; and I was 
aware that my only chance de- 
pended upon my keeping below the 
level of the high ridge of the Caucasus, 
to which my course was directed. 
While I was in this anxiety, by no 
means satisfied w ith my travelling - 
companion, a new incident, for a time 
at least, set me at ease. About half- 
way beneath me, and the western shore 
of this inland sea, a flight of gannets 
came sweeping on in a lengthened line 
beneath. In a trice my persecutor 
was dow’n among them. Away they 
scattered on every side. One was 
singled out, and there began a chace, 
w hich, in spite of cold, hunger, and my 
strange ana fearful situation, I could 
not help viewing with all a hunter’s 
interest. Often, indeed, my lord, had 
I heard of the enlivening enthusiasm 
of the chase, but never till now did I 
know what it is. Borne upon a rapid 
breeze, I dashed after them as they 
sw’ept along, straining every inch of 
feather ; the gannet impelled by fear, 
the eagle by hunger. We had consi- 
derably lowered ; fear and fatigue had 
increased my weight, and a heavy 
moisture, contracted in passing through 
some dense masses of cloud, had 
also contributed to the same effect. 
Aw*ay we went over a thousand hills, 
and plains, and populous villages; and 
I could perceive the interest which 
so singular a chase naturally caused 
among the population of the whole 
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country ; crowds were congregated on 
the hills, and horsemen were endea- 
vouring to keep pace with us ; but all 
our terrene pursuers were quickly dis- 
tanced as we rushed on in a southern 
direction towards the shore of the Cas- 
pian Sea. Soon the Caspian waters 
were spread beneath our flight; the 
birds darted impetuously on, and the 
chase, from its duration, acquired added 
interest The eagle was rather gain- 
ing on the gannet, yet not so fast as to 
put the event beyond doubt — both bad 
a little slackened in their speed. Huge 
clouds lay beneath us, through the rifls 
of which the dark waters of the Cas- 
pian appeared far below, like the 
depths of some vast abyss. A little 
above these damp grey masses, the chase 
and flight swept on ; still swift, yet with 
a more laborious flight, the gannet evi- 
dently losing distance in every league. 
1 lost sight of them for a few minutes; 
for the cloudy stratum was ascending 
on the air, and the chase became en- 
veloped in its misty masses. A few 
minutes more and i was myself wrap- 
ped in the cold wet mist through which 
1 could not see a foot After a few 
minutes, however, 1 emerged from be- 
neath. It was the most fearful sen- 
sation 1 ever felt ; if you can conceive 
the sudden precipitation from a vast 
plain of clouds, which concealed from 
the eye the dreadful depth beneath, 
into the awful void — the clear emp- 
tiness of thin, insubstantial objectless 
space between me and the sea, two 
miles below. 

The genie lifted his eyebrows with 
supercilious impatience. 

“ I struggled against the painful sen- 
sation, and looked around for the chase. 
The gannet was in great extremity. 
Its winged pursuer appeared to be 
within a snap of its tail ; still it held 
on with a perseverance truly wonderful 
to behold. With greatly diminished 
speed the two strong birds seemed to 
reel and stagger onward in their flight ; 
I had gained upon them, and was now 
enabled to see their very eyes — the gun- 
net’s were shrunk with terror, the eagle’s 
quite divested of their nobler and more 
kingly beams, and contracted into a 
look of the steadfast rancor of baffled 
hate. 1 came up to them just as we 
passed a large black cloud. I was a 
few feet below the gannet, the eagle 
flew about two feet above it ; suddenly 


the poor gannet, making a desperate 
effort, pitched itself into the carpet 
on which I sate. On this the eagle 
uttered the loudest scream I ever 
heard from any living thing, and made 
a similar effort, but it fell short ; and 
in spite of its strongest efforts we were 
leaving it far behind. It was a fearful 
thing, my lord, to watch the fierce 
creature’s straining fury as it flapped 
after us. Its beak was a little open, and 
a black scum had worked out upon its 
vast chaps, which extended behind 
nearly to the broad burning eye-ball 
that flashed a livid fire. It had thus 
acquired the appalling and demoniac 
expression which your lordship may 
have remarked in a mad cat. My 
lord, I am by nature the most benevo- 
lent of mortals, so your lordship 
may judge of the human satisfaction I 
felt at the safety of the poor dear 
gannet. I rejoiced to think that the 
poor bird had after all its terror and 
fatigue escaped from that fell beak. 
Besides it was, indeed, no small gain 
to one who had not tasted food for I 
know not bow long, to become thus 
unexpectedly possessed of a fine fat 
piece of game. I now began to feel 
the pangs of intolerable hunger, and 
lost no time in putting my new protegS 
into a fitting condition to supply the 
demands of appetite. In short, my 
lord, I eat the gannet without muen 
cookery. 

“We had now nearly crosed the Per- 
sian empire ; the snowy ridge of Cau- 
casus began to appear far away, wall- 
ing the horizon from north to south as 
far as the eye could measure. The tired 
eagle, was yet in sight, sinking down- 
ward to the plains with flagging wrings. 
My spirits were lightened. The rapid 
changes of climate, the fleetness with 
w hich seas, lakes, rivers, cities, moun- 
tains, forests, and banks of clouds 
swept by, as I glided onward without 
labour or intervention, had the effect 
of exhilarating me. Caucasus new 
broad and rugged as it approached the 
eye ; and I had every hope of safely 
landing on its firm declivities. 

“Vast masses of clouds came floating 
around me in all directions, as I floated 
in among the spacious recesses of this 
enormous range. For a time I glided 
on a few yards above a dense, wet, 
level surface, in which — will your 
lordship believe me — I saw my whole 
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apparatus reflected with the minutest 
; precision. Having past this, the bluish 
black gulph of a deep mountain defile 
- opened beneath me — it was formed by 
two projecting buttresses of broken 
i granite, which approached each other 
from opposite skies. Each was tur- 
! banned with a huge wreath of black 
.cloud from which it fell sheer down 
1 into a blackness of depth that I could 
not fathom with my straining eye. I 
now discovered what, to your lordship, 
must be familiar; that great depths of 
> apace appear more formidable to the 
>cye, when measured along some steep 

• surface, than while merely seen apart 
from all objects. 1 did not till now 
discover much difference between 
.looking down from five miles or from 

• one; or to -speak accurately, as I ap- 
proached the earth, it was more un- 
pleasant to look down. But 1 know 

• not how it was, these solid masses of 
i precipitous rock imparted a fearful 
sense of falling to the heart, and 1 now 
.began to contemplate my position with 
much terror. While I was tnus embayed 
in the centre nearly of this breexeless 
recess, and hanging almost without 
i motion in the thin but sultry air, a 
r sudden clap of thunder, the loudness 
:ef which almost annihilated all my 
•facilities, reverberated from one of the 
dense clouds upon the opposite heights, 

, and a dazzling sparkle, more swift than 

sight, quivered and vanished over the 
.centre of the hollow interval. It was 
.as instantaneously, as loudly, and as 
brightly returned from the opposite 
cloud. And the two clouded preci- 
pices thus continued for some time as- 
saulting each other, like two gigantic 
.demons mailed in adamantine panoply, 
tand armed with the elements, their 
feet in the infernal regions and their 
.heads among the clouds of heaven. 

The genie looked supercilious and 
critical. 

“ My lord, you will easily imagine 
my horror when I discovered that I 
was myself slowly approaching to the 
very centre of this awful collision, with 
a motion which I could only account 
for on the supposition of an attraction, 
which I conjectured to be owing to 
some magical property in my vehicle. 
It w&s a truly fearful moment ; nothing 
I could do hud the slightest effect on 
the motion with which I felt myself 
carried forward like an airbubble on 


the edge of some vast cataract, to the 
point at which opposite deaths were 
meeting every second moment. I bad 
advanced insensibly so near as to per- 
ceive the sulphury smell which these 
-fierce explosions threw out upon the 
sultry atmosphere, when suddenly I 
was by some unseen power sent like 
an arrow back to the point from which 
the contrary force bad first attracted 
me. 

u Well, ray lord, this most horrible 
alternation of opposite powers con- 
tinued so long tnat I began to think 
myself the subject of contention among 
the powers which were thu9 at strife 
among the elements, when suddenly 
the air was darkened overhead by a 
vast mass of sable clouds, which all of a 
sudden opened their black depths with 
a roar which made all the mountain 
heads tremble like reeds, and rend into 
a thousand new enormous fissures which 
ran downward with a loud crackling like 
the sifting together of all the cities in 
the world. A broad volume of the 
intensest light accompanied the crash. 
It was for a time followed by the 
blackness of perfect darkness. Tor- 
rents of water came streaming finm 
the sable canopy ; and in a few mo- 
ments I had tne supreme luxury of 
being drenched from head to foot. 
My thirsty members drank at every 
pore, the liquid refrigeration of the 
freshening element. 

The genie looked puzzled. 

u The mass of clouds began to dis- 
perse and settle in small masses among 
the surrounding steeps, and I now had 
the pleasure to witness the same tre- 
mendous uproar of conflicting elements 
going on about half a mile below me, 
while the heights around and above 
stood basking in the brightness of a 
splendid evening sun. 

“ A chilness beyond words to ex- 
r ess, came over my steaming limbs ; 
ut I had the gratification to feel my- 
self perceptibly sinking down into a 
lower region. I sunk down until I 
was at the level at which the wooded 
region commenced. I approached 
slowly towards an inlet where clifls 
and stunted copses, with here and 
there some blasted trunk of laiger 
growth, lay intermingled in vast con- 
fusion. A cloud of vultures (my old 
enemies) now came gathering around 
me from all the neighbouring steeps. 
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If your sovereign lordship has ever 
witnessed the shoal of large fishes col- 
lecting round a bait or prey as it sinks 
down under the deep blue billows of 
the Erytbryan sea, it will give some 
idea of the appearance of these fero- 
cious looking monsters of the sky as 
they shot by, or dived beneath or 
balanced near on hovering wing, turn- 
ing on me their spectral, devouring 
eyes. None, however, ventured to 
approach within cast of the iron ball 
.with which I had in my fear armed 
jnyself. 

M 1 presently came close enough to 
a tuft of stunted oak to lay hold of a 
bough and draw myself into the centre 
of the thicket, where, to my infinite 
relief, I quitted the strange vehicle in 
which I had lain for fourteen hours at 
the mercy of all the winds. 1 now 
found the true cause of the immense 
clatter which my approach had occa- 
sioned among the feathered inhabitants 
of this savage region. I had scarcely 
.emerged from the entanglement of the 
matted boughs, when 1 found myself 
on the flat summit of a crag, w hich 
was more than half occupied by an 
enormous nest, in the middle of which 
two great birds, covered with yellow 
down, lay screaming with wide opened 
jaws. To approach them was a ser- 
vice of danger, as the fierce mother 
came flapping round with an outcry 
that daunted me seriously. By the 
.help of one of my iron balls I struck 
sparks from the hard cliff, and succeeded 
in setting fire to the dry sticks and 
withered leaves of which the nest was 
built. It was the first sensation of 
real comfort I had felt for a long time. A 
canopy of smoke spread itself around 
and shut out the vulture flock. I 
stretched my chilled limbs before a bril- 
liant lire, and as my appetite was re- 
tired by the steam of the grilling vul- 
tures, I quickly indemnified my sto- 
mach for tne last three hours’ famish in 
the mountain air. Of all the birds in 
the. air, the most delicate is the young 
vulture. 

“ 1 1 was too late to think of descending 
into the plains. It would, I perceived, 
be unsafe to face the wilderness of 
•steeps and broken crags that lay be- 
neath, in the uncertain twilight of the 
ihour. I therefore resolved to remain 
where I was until the morning. The 
j mountain birds had gone to roost, save 


when at distant intervals some! huge 
dark fowl, of noiseless wing, floated 
cloudlike by. A faint girdle of light 
lav far off on the north-eastern horizon* 
while a deep gloom concealed the 
plains. Out of this arose scattered 
groups of twinkling lights, from the 
numerous villages. Close around me 
the broad shadows fell from crags of 
grotesque shape, and from the shrubby 
tufts and stunted bushes. The innu- 
merable mountain herbs exhaled a 
grateful odour on the night air. The 
red embers of my fire threw a genial 
warmth. I slept a while ; but a dream 
of falling down some steep awaked me; 
and while I lay composing myself for 
another nap, I thought 1 could faintly 
hear the sound of human voices, at no 
great distance, shouting in extravagant 
mirth. The direction was quite un- 
certain ; nor could I by the closest 
attention conjecture from whence it 
proceeded ; but what was, for the mo- 
ment at least, better, my ear caught 
the pleasant music of water trickling 
among the rocks. I was devoured 
with thirst, so that I ventured to follow 
the sound, and, cautiously groping my 
way, I had the uuspeakable delight to 
bathe my parched lips and burning 
throat in a glorious draught of the 

S ure mountain element. Composed 
y the grateful draught I sunk once 
more into a refreshing slumber, and 
slept until near dawn. 

“ When I aw oke, a glowing crimson 
stained the eastern distance ; the Per- 
sian lark sung far beneath among the 
grey mists. By degrees, a multitude 
of broader and richer hues lay heaped 
and scattered along the horizon until 
it glow ed, my lord, like the counter of 
an eastern merchant, when he displays 
his richest stuffs to the chief Sultana 
of the magnificent Haroun. Many 
sounds floated up the morning air ; 
and last, like the golden dome of some 
gigantic Mosque of Stamboul or Cairo, 
the sun appeared above the distant 
eastern plain. 

** It was time I thought for breakfast ; 
nor was I long in cooking my morning 
meal. On this, I need not dwell ; but 
simply to apprize your lordship of the 
important fact, that vultures’ flesh is 
not quite so palatable on the second 
day. 

“ I now took to exploring about me 
with serious diligence, but to little 
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purpose; I could discover no down- 
ward path consistent with safety. As 
I was about to lie down to rest, after 
much vain fatigue, my eye was caught 
by a thin column of smoke which rose 
out of a small rocky erevice not far 
below, I was considering how to 
make my way down, when suddenly, 
as if from the mountain side, a little 
lower, some half dozen of tall ferocious 
looking men came out and stood upon 
a little shrubby platform ; they looked 
like bravoes before the door of some 
house of ill resort ; they were half 
drest, and had something of the lazy, 
rakish, and lounging look of such per- 
sons in the morning after a hard 
night's drinking — 1 did not at all like 
their looks. 

“ ‘ I wonder whither Hassan can 
have taken himself/ said one of these 
strange persons. 

“ ‘ He was not with us at supper,* 
said another. 

“‘He came in when thou wert drunk 
as a Frank,’ said the first 

“ * Ay,’ said a fourth voice, ‘ he slip- 
ped away before dawn ; and I say it 
cannot be for nothing that he is thus 
every day stealing off and not seen 
again till midnight* 

“ ‘ He has too much wit to be trust- 
ed,’ observed the second voice. 

“ ‘ Sadak would keep all our con- 
fidence to himself/ said the first. 

“ ‘ Nay, brethren,’ said Sadak, * Has- 
san has been thus ever since our coun- 
cil refused to make him sole treasurer.* 

“ * Take care/ said the fourth voice, 
( that he is not at this moment engaged 
in procuring a key in yonder vil- 
lage. 1 saw him two mornings since 
in close debate with little Doubar the 
smith.’ 

“ ‘ I propose that we try that with- 
out delay,* said the first. 

“ * And seize little Doubar/ said 
the second. 

“ ‘ And force him to confess,* said 
the third. 

“ ‘ And seize all his goods/ said the 
fourth. 

“ ‘ Come on, then, lads, let us speed/ 
said a fifth, who had been till now 
silent. 

“ 1 had, on the first discovery of 
these persons, concealed myself be- 
hind some bushes, through which I 
could securely watch them ; there l 
remained until they came forth again. 


Their number was now increased to 
eleven — they were drest in short cloaks, 
and armed. They threw themselves 
with much agility down among the 
steeps, and were quickly out of sight. 
* Now/ thought I, ‘ for tne treasure.’ 

“ 1 could not immediately descend 
from where I stood, so resolved on 
trying a little further for some practi- 
cable way. In the search I was forced 
to ascend considerably. I did not go 
far before I reached a deep hole from 
which some great stones had been im- 
perfectly rolled away. In this hole a 
thick rope, which was fastened to a 
tree, descended. As the hole sloped 
in its descent, I resolved to explore it 
for a little way. A few fathom brought 
me to the edge of a steep cavern, into 
which the rope hung, having been at 
this point formed into a kind of ladder. 
The cavern was very spacious and by 
no means dark ; it received light from 
a great many small chinks. 1 thought 
at first that I had reached the dwelling 
of the robbers ; but, on descending, 
found that it was nothing less than the 
treasury itself! This was, indeed, 
something ; after all my mishaps I had 
by this accidental turn of my affairs 
attained the most immense wealth. 
Though neither a monarch nor a magi- 
cian, here at least were ample means 
to command all the substantial en- 
joyments of this world. Though I 
could not flatter myself with the hope 
to cut off the Armenian’s head, or burn 
out the eyes of the Georgian King ; 
yet I should have the pleasure to 
astonish the coxcombs of Cairo. I 
should mortify those who had insulted 
my poverty with purseproud insolence; 
1 should bathe in the most generous 
vintage, and roll in sugar comfits ; I 
should eat off crystal and gold ; and 
attire myself in the farsought splendors 
of eastern magnificence. 1 could not 
for some time compose my spirits for 
the precautions necessary to secure this 
newfound fortune. And it was not until 
I had in imagination contrived a grand 
palace, with a secure treasury large 
enough to contain the whole immense 
wealth that lay around me on every 
side, that I began seriously to consider 
the necessity of first securing the pos- 
session of it. I did not ponder long 
on this subject, when I chanced to 
cast my eyes on a small cask, which, by 
the care with which it was treasured 
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among the most costly things, I in- 
ferred to be some priceless jewel, 
which might perhaps be worth every 
thing else there; in this error I was 
more confirmed when 1 found it in- 
scribed, ‘an easy way to be greater 
than the king.’ 

“On opening it, my nostrils were 
greeted by a rich and pungent odour ; 
and a sparkling chrvstaline liquor met 
my eye ; it was Jar more generous 
than the strongest wine ; and as I 
found, by reading a scroll which was 
carefully folded and laid un in the 
same crypt, it was extracted from a 
grain called barley, by a process which 
imparts a pleasant flavour of the smok- 
ing fuel. 

The genie smacked his lips with a 
thundering sound. 

u * When there is smoke/ thought I, 

* there must be the vital and essential 
element of fire.* I at once compre- 
hended, my lord, that the effect of this 
generous beverage, would be to restore 
my youthful strength. And as I had 
found an honest means to enrich my- 
self, by restoring all this plunder to fair 
circulation ; so I should thus gain 
strength and spirit to effect this laudable 
purpose. ‘ When I become greater 
than the king,’ said I, ‘ I need not fear 
a den of robbers.’ So saying, I took 
a long and vigorous draught. It was 
scarcely down, when an astonishing 
flow of brilliant and airy conceptions 
came pouring pell-mell into my head. 
My notions, always grand, became at- 
tired with new magnificence. Not 
being able to restrain the gay impulses 
which had seized both mind and body, 
I sang, shouted, made speeches to ima- 
ginary public assemblies : I danced and 
tumbled in heaps of gold and silver. 

M I was for a moment reposing my- 
self in a state of pleasing delirium, after 
so much delightful excitement, w hen 
my ear was caught by alow scrambling 
sound, which I could not at first trace 
to any particular direction. I at first 
supposed it might be some long-headed 
rat engaged in gnawing its way to af- 
fluence. Rapidly the sound increased, 
and the fall of some gravel and small 
fragments of rock, turning my eye to 
the aperture, from which the rope lad- 
der yet hung — to my surprise I saw a 
gigantic leg thrust down ; it was fol- 
lowed by another of the same formi- 


dable proportions, descending step by 
step. The huge stature of a man, suen 
as might be expected from such pre- 
cursors, revealed itself to my fear- 
struck sense. His back was turned as 
he came down. * This,’ thought I, *ie 
the thief of the world, Hassan— come 
to rob the robbers— what a superlative 
villain must he be.’ As this thought 
flashed across me, the robber touched 
the floor, and turned nearly half rouud. 
He did not yet see me — his eager eye 
seemed to devour the glittering heaps, 
by which he was surrounded. I never 
before or since remember to have seen 
a face so strongly marked with the in- 
tentness of purpose. Although the 
desire of acquisition was the obvious 
expression or the moment ; yet other 
passions were legibly traced in its harsh 
and deep lines : — it was easy to see 
that bis eye was familiar with murder- 
ous deeds, and that he would think 
very lightly of killing one, if the whim 
seized him. * Destiny,’ thought I, * has 
served me a pretty trick.’ He did not 
yet see me. Without a moment's he- 
sitation, he caught up a large leathern 
sack, from which he expertly turned 
out the contents, a shining heap of sil- 
ver coins. 1 could not help envying 
the force displayed by the plundering 
ruffian. He next strode over bags and 
boxes, and heaps of divers riches, until 
he reached a large porphyry vase, from 
which he took jewels m huge handfuls 
and deposited them iu his bag. Having 
emptied the vase, he took up his bag 
and came straight across to where I 
lay. The ruffian’s large eye quickly 
turned upon me ; the effect was not 
what I expected. No words can ex- 
press the startled look he gave — the 
eye of inflamed cupidity changed so 
quickly into affright, that it startled me 
to see such a grimace. It was strange 
to see the broad-shouldered robber look 
so startled at one so weak as I. 

“ * In the name of the Prophet, what 
art thou?’ said he, with a gulphing 
breath. 

“ * Hass an,’ said I, ‘ I am the genie 
to whom this cave belongs— I give thee 
freely what thou hast taken — but be- 
gone quickly, and come back no more.’ 
The fellow’s courage seemed to return 
as I spoke — my voice came thick with 
a drunken lisp — bis eye fell upon the 
vessel from which I had been drinking 
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^.it mas -nearly Aiil. He lifted it, and 
putting it to his lips, drank off its con- 
tents at a cbaught. 

. “ 4 You are c&uak,' said he. 

44 4 1 came here for that sole purpose, 
my son,' said 1. 

44 4 And so you say this is your care,* 
said be, with a tone half-questioning, 
halkferooious — ‘ do you know whose 
wine you are drunk with ? — answer 
that.* 

44 4 It belongs,’ said 1, 4 to my beloved 
son, your captain.' 

44 A ferocious smile flashed from the 
ruffian's face, as he said — 4 And what 
is the name of that beloved son of 
yours.' 

44 1 felt sadly posed — 4 You know that 
well enough, without troubling me with 
disrespectful questions— pray leave me, 
I am sleepy.' 

44 4 Ho, no, ho ! you are a nice sort 
of a genie — drunk, sleepy, and a blun- 
derer.' 

44 1 was becoming dreadfully alarmed. 
4 Leave me, my son — leave me, before 
you provoke me to shew my power.' 

44 4 It is not every day one has the 
honour to get drunk with genies — 
come, you must let me see some of your 
tricks.* 

44 The ruffian sat down opposite me. 

44 4 1 cannot do any thing till I am 
sober, my son,* — the fellow laughed 
aloud. 

44 4 Come,' said he, 4 my good fellow, 
that won’t go down with me— *you are 
■only pretending to be drunk — come, 
conjure, you old rogue of a genie ; let 
me see you conjure.' 

44 4 Name but your wish, my son,’ 
said I, ‘and you shall have it in the 
morning, if you leave me now.' 

44 Again the same fierce smile came 
over his face. 

444 That,' said he, 4 will just suit my 
purpose;' his tone, grew confidential as 
ne went on, 4 thou knowest that it is my 
purpose to carry off the whole of this 
treasure, and that I must prevent all 
suspicion among my comrades, until I 
have it secured. Now, if thou wilt be 
found lying like one slain at the door 
of the outward cave, I can easily lead 
them to suspect that thou hast been 
carrying away the treasure, when they 
come to miss it.’ 

44 My blood ran cold within me — 
4 but they will quickly discover the 
cheat, my dear comrade,' said I, 4 and 
kill me outright.' 


<4 4 1 can play a surer trick than that,' 
said the ruffian with a confidential* wink, 
4 1 will warrant thee safe from their 
daggers.’ 

44 4 But I cannot see how, my dear 
son.' 

44 4 For a genie, thou art of the dull- 
est,' said he, with a caustic but smiling 
stare, 4 I’ll tell thee, I will kill thee 
myself — nay, do not look so thunder- 
struck — you are as frightened as if you 
were no genie at all ; sure you will 
come to life when you grow sober.' 

44 4 1 will — be sober — enough — if you 
kill me — my — dear — son,* said I, un- 
able to articulate distinctly. 

“ 4 Arn’t you terribly afraid for a 
genie,’ said ne. 

44 4 I only fear your plan must fail.' 

44 1 You have a violent anxiety for my 
plans,' said he, tauntingly. 

44 4 1 have a great regard for you, my 
son,' said I. 

“‘Did you ever see me before,’ 
said he. 

44 4 Often,’ said I. 

“‘You tell lies faster than a camel 
can trot,’ said he, * but come, we are 
wasting our precious time, my dear 
friend, stand up if thou are able, and I 
will help thee up yon ladder.' 

44 1 saw that he could not kill me 
where we were, without leaving some 
sign that he had been in the cave him- 
self — his object was evidently to drive 
me down the mountain, as far as the 
other cave, and there execute his pur- 
pose. 

44 4 1 am not yet able to stir,’ said I. 

44 The ruffian, laughingloudly,sprung 
on his feet, and in a trice, emptying a 
large bag, approached me with it. 

* 4 4 What is that for ?' said I. 

44 4 You are a very curious old fel- 
low,' said the ruffian, 4 come, put your 
feet in here, and you shall know.' 

“ 4 I’ll not go to be murdered,' 
shrieked I. 

“ 4 Wont you, indeed,' said he, as he 
began to shuffle me into the great bag. 
When he had me in to the waist, 
my hand came into accidental contact 
with the handle of his dagger, which 
came away so easily that the robber 
did not perceive the incident. I felt 
my advantage. I had latterly noticed 
that he had but one eye. 

44 Not having force of arm to give a 
sure blow to any other part, I now 
watched my advantage as he stooped 
over me, and just as he was jeeringly 
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‘asking me if I felt cjuite at ease, I 
•gave him an inch of his own daggerin 
the sound eye: littering the loudest yell I 
ever heard, the murderous ruffian threw 
up both his hands to the wound, and, 
giving an enormous backward spring, 
fell over a heap of bags. 

“ I lost not an instant in extricating 
myself from the entanglement of the 
:bag, and with as little noise as possible 
^creeping away from the spot. 1 was 
not too soon ; the ruffian instantly 
‘guessed what I was about, and with 
» wonderful self-command sprung on his 
feet, cautiously, yet quickly feeling his 
way, he began to grope about for me. 
In spite of my best efforts, he was se- 
veral times on the point of seizing me, 
the none of my feet gnided him. His 
hands were clenched — his teeth set — 
the muscles of his cheeks plaved con- 
vulsively — from his quenched eyeball 
large drops of blood rolled down his 
.grim visage, or dropped on the floor as 
.he changed his attitude. It was rather 
trying to my nerves, as he now and 
then groped within a few feet of me, 
to feel that a chance spring must place 
-me in his iron gripe. Even yet, I can- 
not, without a shudder, recollect the 
-numerous hair-breadth escapes of that 
horrid hour— ten times was his hand 
-on the point of seizing me, and as often 
I escaped by stooping from beneath 
his grasp. 

At last a bright thought seized me. 
Taking up a couple of golden coins, I 
-gently tossed them one by one, so that 
they fell a little beyond him. The de- 
vice took, he groped after the sound. 
Being thus allowed to pick my steps, I 
stole without noise to his bag of plun- 
der, which I gently lifted to my shoul- 
der. The ruffian listened : 1 repeated 
the former stratagem — he was again 
deceived. As he made much noise, I 
•found it no hard task to make my way 
to the rope ladder, near which 1 fortu- 
nately stood. Cautiously, with trem- 
bling frame, I climbed up to the mouth 
of the cavern. A falling splinter of 
stone drew the attention of my blind 
fee. Immediately changing his course, 
•he began to move towards the centre 
of the cavern, groping in the air as for 
the rope. In his course he approached 
a small door, which, when he perceived 
he made a desperate effort to tear open ; 
it resisted his utmost force. It was, 
-I suspect, the regular entrance from 


the robber’s den. I now saw thatihe 
robber was ’fairly caught in his own 
trap, and — having drawn up die pen- 
dant ladder — I resolved to pay him for 
his insolence. With a gentle voice I 
called * Hassan.’ 

“ ‘ Oh my venerable friend,’ an- 
swered he, * are you there — speak 
again.* 

“ ‘ What idle game are you playing 
in this dangerous moment ? come 
hither.* 

“ The ruffian followed my voice ; he 
presently stood beneath me. I could 
scarcely resist the opportunity to throw 
the bag of jewels at nis head — love of 
wealth however restrained me. ‘ You 
see,’ said I, ‘ how little is to be got by 
treachery and violence— you are in my 
power.* 

“ ‘ But you are too generous to op- 
press a conquered enemy ; throw down 
the ladder, and I will repay your mercy 
with a bag of jewels, worth all the rest 
of this treasure.’ 

“‘I have secured your bag,* said 
I, ‘and cannot trust you quite so far ; 
but I wish you no ill, ana will return 
your dagger.’ 

*** What can I do with a dagger?’ 
said the crest-fallen ruffian. 

“ * You may try that little experiment 
you proposed to me on yourself. It 
will save you from the tender mercies 
of your comrades.’ 

“ The ruffian winced at the idea of 
the punishments which awaited him. 

“ I caught the hint adroitly, ‘you will 
be embowelled alive — you will be 
roasted over a slow fire — you will be 
impaled — you will be flayed and hung 
out for the vultures of Caucasus.’ 

“ ‘ Good father,’ said he, interrupting, 
‘ you are much misled by your tender 
fears for me. I am as apprehensive for 
your own safety, which you have over- 
looked in your generosity. Listen, 
when I shall be found here, it will be 
easy to satisfy my comrades, by a spe- 
cious tale. 1 shall persuade them that 
I have suffered thus cruelly in defend- 
ing this treasure. You will then be 
hunted out, and taught lessons in the 
mystery of torture, which shall astonish 
your weak mind.’ 

“ 1 It is quite true,* thought I, my de- 
sire for tormenting the ruffian giving 
way to fear. He went on speaking, 
but I did not wait to hear a word fur- 
ther. Having scrambled out of the 
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dim passage, I found my way down to 
the robbers’ cave. I was too much ex- 
hausted to make further efforts without 
food. 

* I entered the cave. It was a spa- 
cious apartment, boarded off ratner 
neatly. Several doors indicated a spa- 
cious well-contrived dwelling in this 
cavern of the rocks. A long carpet 
ran along the centre, by the side' of 
which were numerous large hassocks 
and cushions. But my attention was 
suddenly arrested by the sight of a lad 
of fourteen years of age, who sat tied 
in a corner, regarding me with a steady 
eye. 

“ « Are thou a captive here T said I. 

“ * I am, as thou seest, venerable sir ; 
if thou wilt cut this band, I may do 
thee good service.* 

** With Hassan’s dagger I cut the 
cord which bound the youth, and asked 
him to shew me where the robbers kept 
their food. The youth cast a long 
keen look upon the dagger ; and then, 
without a word, opened a large press, 

. from which he laid before me several 
dishes of rice, some butter, and the re- 
mains of a roasted kid. The effect of 
the strong wine upon my empty sto- 
mach and wearied frame, was to pro- 
duce a ravenous appetite ; and I now 
fell upon the meat in such a manner as 
to astonish the lad, who sat gazing on 
me in silent wonder, while the several 
dishes vanished under my active ce- 
lerity of tooth. 

“ ‘ And now, good sir,* said the 
outh, ‘what chance or design has 
rought thee hither ?* 

“ My sufferings had taught me cau- 
tion ; so 1 told him in as few words as 
possible, something very far from the 
ordinary veracity of my narrations, and 
then pressed upon him that he should 
be my guide to the plains, in return for 
his liberty, and a reward which I as- 
sured him I could well give. 

“ The youth agreed, but not until he 
had strongly urged me to remain ; he 
said that the robbers were not cruel ; 
and never attempted to rob poor tra- 
vellers. His reasons had no weight 
with me, further than to excite a little 
distrust of the adviser ; I therefore 
stepped forth with an air of decision, 
ami he followed. I now* explained that 
it was my desire to reach the plains by 
some way unfrequented by the robbers, 
and the lad, in his rapid and silent 
manner, struck at once into a narrow 


way among the rocks, leading in the 
same direction in which 1 had first ap- 
proached the robbers’ cave. W e wound 
among cliffs and bushes for nearly a 
league, until we reached the very spot 
where I had first landed from the flying 
gourd. 

“ Though the effect of repeated mis- 
adventures had the natural effect of 
considerably abating the sang uiue spirit 
of my expectations, yet I began now to 
hope that fortune was about to. smile 
upon one who had so long been her 
plaything. I had of late escaped from 
the most serious and perplexing trials ; 
and the end of all, was wealth sufficient 
to purchase the richest merchant in the 
wealthy Cairo. I determined to avoid 
enouirv and fraud, by setting up a shop 
and selling my own jewels ; until the 
whole being converted into money, I 
would then purchase a splendid house 
in the outlets, built in the centre of a 
delicious garden, and complete in baths, 
fountains, aviaries, haram, treasury, 
banquetting room, and all other ap- 
pointments of a luxurious and costly 
abode. There I would live apart from 
kings, courtiers and magicians. No doc- 
tor should ever approach to make ana- 
tomical experiments upon me ; but for- 
getful of the ambition, the perils and 
vicissitudes — the conjurations and con- 
fusing adventures of that great stage of 
witcheiy and craft — the world — I 
would forget my past cares in an even 
course of peaceful and unruffled enjoy- 
ment ; as the poet Sadi has written — 

Forgetful of men, and to be forgotten by them. 

“ While these thoughts amused the 
toil of our difficult path, we had reached 
the place where I had landed on the 
previous day. The distrust with which 
I regarded my young companion had 
worn off, and in the native frankness of 
my temper, I had told him my adven- 
tures, all of which he listened to with 
great indifference until I came to tell 
of my escape from the cavern. His 
features, hitherto listless, then at once 
sharpened into aferocious interest that 
alarmed me ; be looked so keen, deter- 
mined, and crafty, that I had enough 
to do to remind myself of his youth. 
In truth, from that moment, a more 
manly, thoughtful, and firm expression 
came over his whole appearance. The 
deepest distrust came over me. The 
lad was evidently meditating some de- 
termined course of action ; and trying 
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to conceal his abstraction. From time 
to time he asked questions to which he 
endeavoured to give a driftless tone. 

“‘Surely,’ he would say, ‘it was a 
rash thing to leave the rope ladder in 
the vicinity of the cavern ; had I not 
better return and secure it.* 

M This of course I did not assent to. 
He also pressed very much to be al- 
lowed to carry the dagger which I wore 
still about my person ; and I was much 
struck by the earnest glances with 
which his eye rested upon it. To my 
uestions he gave very reserved and 
oubtful answers from the moment I 
had told him of giy escape : but before 
that I had ascertained that he was the 
son of one of the robbers ; that he 
and his father had concerted their 
escape ; that in the absence of his fa- 
ther, he was beaten and tied up as I had 
found him, by the rest of the gang. He 
also told me that the entrance by which 
1 bad entered the treasure, was but 
recent and not known to the gang. — 
There was, he said, a door and long 
passage out of the den, by which the 
Tobbers had access. He also informed 
me that the robbers were but twelve, 
and had no captain ; but that all enter- 
prizes and public acts were decided in 
council. 

“ It now became necessary to deter- 
mine my next movement. Tlie descent 
before us was fearful ; the night just 
setting in. A strong line of light on 
the eastern plain, defined the vast 
shadow of this lofty range, and showed 
that the sun was near the other horizon ; 
the darkness of the intermediate vale 
showed how low it must be. 

“ ‘ We must rest here for the night,* 
said the lad. 

“ The necessity was evident ; so we 
addressed ourselves to our several ar- 
rangements for the night. The lad had 
providently enough loaded himself with 
abundant materials for our supper ; 
and this being dispatched, we were 
quickly nooked in such positions of 
rest as the place admitted. Suspecting 
the lad, 1 caused him to lie so tnat my 
eye rested upon him as he lay. For 
some hours I lay fevered with busy 
thought: we were close above the 
steep, and in the mountain recess be- 
neatn, the blackness of darkness lay 
so intensely, that it gave, by contrast, 
a clear and transparent lustre to the soft 
darkly azure concave overhead, from 
which countless starry groups and 


clusters shot down a pure unearthly 
lustre from their remote etherial 
depths. 

The genie lifted his eyebrows cri- 
tically, and stroked his chin. 

“ At last it began to grow intensely 
cold, and as the lad whom I perceived 
to be as restless as myself, began to 
breathe through his nostrils, I resigned 
myself to sleep. 

44 I awoke about midnight : there was 
moonlight. To my astonishment the 
lad was gone. I felt for my bag of 
jewels, and was rejoiced to nnd them 
safe. In lying down I had secured the 
dagger, by putting it into the bag ; it 
was still there ; what then could be the 
object of the little thief ; I could not 
conjecture, but resolved to change my 
place ; and to conceal myself more fully. 
Taking up the little robber’s bag, which 
to my surprise he had left; I clamber- 
ed up about thirty fathoms until 1 
reached the edge of a steep cliff, pro- 
jecting over the place where we had 
lain. Looking about me here, I found 
the flying vehicle, firmly tied down 
where I had left it. I was glad to re- 
pose myself on its soft carpet ; and for- 
tified myself with a vigorous cup of 
wine. 

M I was not long in this position, 
when I heard voices whispering not 
very far off. I could not be mistaken ; 
it was Hassan’s harsh growl ; he had 
fallen over a stump or stone, and uU 
tered a curse as he arose. 

Hush, father, or you will rouse the 
thief,’ whispered the lad’s voice. 

“ They were coming slowly on ; I 
saw' my peril, and the necessity of the 
moment, and matured a plan of con- 
summate art and daring. Joining the 
cord which secured the bags, the lad’s, 
my own, and the heavy bag of iron 
balls, together with some of the cor- 
dage of the air carriage, I formed a 
long rope with a running noose at one 
end, to which I also fastened a weight 
of iron to make it swing at will. Ar- 
ranging this for my purpose, I let the 
loop down from the overnanging steep. 
The moon- light lay brightly on the 
spot below, as with stealthy step I saw 
the gigantic form of Hassan, led by the 
young robber, come with a groping 
step into the clear light 

“ * Father,’ said the youth, * the thief 
is gone, what shall we do Y 

“ 4 Hush, my son ; he may have 
rolled or moved a little way ; search 
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cautiously about; let us not lose our 
vengeance.* 

“ The little robber now began a 6low 
search into all the surrounding hollows 
and crevices of the platform on which 
they stood. I had laid the keen-edged 
dagger at my side; disposed every 
thing for my ascent, if necessary, and 
began to watch the motions of the lad. 
A step brought him into my snare. 

“ ‘ Father ! — father ! — father! — l am 
caught by the leg ; I am caught.’ 

‘“Where are you my son/ shouted 
Hassan, springing’ to (he spot. 

“ * Oh father ! father ! your hand ! I 
am over your head ! Oh father, jump 
up.’ 

“ ‘ I cannot reach you, my son — oh 
you have broken my skull you little 
imp.* 

“‘Oh father, I cannot help it, I am 
swung— o-o-ogh/ 

“ * Hollo-ogh, my son.* 

“ « Make a catch at me, father dear, 
oh father/ 

Where are you now ?* 

“ ‘ Oh here, here, here/ 

“ Loud and fearfully the last words 
rung back from the dark hollows of the 
opposite steep, as outting the rope that 
tyed me down, I was slowly lifted into 
the night air, with the little robber 
dangling thirty fathoms beneath, over 
the dark and dreadful abyss. 

44 ‘ Oh father— father — here — here — 
here/ 

“Hassan, where art thou?’ shout- 
ed I. 

“ * Ha, Satan/ roared the frantic 
ruffian, as he rushed forward with a 
bound ; five steps precipitated him 
head over heels into the empty gulf 
of glimmering obscurity ; from which 
his garment sent up a flashing reflec- 
tion of the moonlight as he vanished 
into a deeper darkness below. 

“ * Oh my father ; my poor father/ 
screamed the youth. 

“ The tone of bitter grief saved the 
little wretch’s life ; I was about to drop 
him into the darkness, when a feeling of 
sympathy arrested me. Wc were ra- 
ther descending than rising, and the 
moonbeams were strongly reflected from 
the little fellow’s face, as he swung over 
the dim hollow of night. I resolved to 
land him the first instant it became pos- 
sible. I became the more anxious to 
effect this, as the little wretch presently 
began a low heart-breaking cry ; partly, 
I believe, the effect of pain; w hich was 


multiplied by a thousand ghastly 
echoes ; so that it sounded as if the 
wailing of the enemies of the Prophet, 
came up from the black abyss, over 
which I hung in the melancholy moon- 
light. 

“ * Stop that dismal howl/ said I, * or 
I will drop thee into the gulf/ 

“ The echo of my own voice rever- 
berated like the taunt of some master 
fiend, quelling the outcry of the eter- 
nal woe. The youth stopped. • 

“ We had now sunk considerably ; 
the vast shadows of an inferior region, 
floated upward in the ghastly gloom ; 
the dim outline of a broken pinnacle 
swelled upon the eye, like a sunken 
rock from the surface of a sable ocean. 

“ ‘ Oh my father — my father — my 
dear father/ screamed the little lad. 

“ A red glisten came up from the 
splintered cliff, and some dark form was 
stretched across it ; in which I could 
indistinctly perceive the distorted out- 
line of the human form : the little lad 
was bending over it 

“ Seeing him thus in safety, I un- 
tied the cord by which he was bound to 
the machine — the instant effect wa» 
startling. Thus reduced in weight, it 
darted up with arrowy speed. 

“ In a single minute I was standing in the 
moonlight on a level with the everlast- 
ing snows upon the summit of the Cau- 
casus. The cold was beyond endurance, 
the air was painful to inhale. My head 
became confused ; 1 lost all conscious- 
ness. 

“When I awoke, the evening sun 
gleamed upon my eyes. My lord, 
this w'as the most wonderful of all my 
adventures. I had passed in my long 
sleep, or rather trance of a night ana 
day across numerous regions, homeward 
to the valley of the Nile ; and now 
awoke lying on my back on the very 
spot where all ray misadventures had 
begun. The air carriage was gone, I 
know not how* ; I must have rolled out 
when it touched the summit of the py- 
ramid ; the w'onderful machine had 
passed away to astonish distant re- 
gions, or soared up into the first 
heaven ; but alas ! sovereign king of 
the genies ; alas ! it carried with it my 
bag, my inestimable bag, won with so 
much pain and toil.” Here the old 
man blubbered aloud. 

The genie frowmed. 

The old man, recovering himself* 
concluded thus : — u I knew, my lord* 
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that no one could recognise me in my 
present form. So waiting till the first 
blush of morn I sallied forward to find 
my poor dear lost body ; and begged 
my way until I came to this place. 

“ I do not believe one word of your 
story,” said the genie. “ Nevertheless* 
because you are the biggest liar I 


ever met, I consent to pardon the 
remaining third of the merchant’s 
crime.” 

So saying, the genie stamped on the 
ground, which, opening beneath him 
with a hideous yawn, he sank instantly 
out of sight 


THB RUINBD ABOUT. 

Pause— for the spirit of the past 
Broods o’er these mouldering walls : 

And spectres of departed power 
Haunt the deserted halls. 

Pause — for the place is holy ground, 

Hallowed by praise and prayer ; 

By human suffering, human tears, 

Repentance and despair. 

Oh, could these crumbling walls but speak 
How many a tale they’d tell : 

Of hearts, dark superstition doomed 
For ever here to dwell. 

The stifled shriek, they only heard, 

The tear forbid to flow : 

The restless vigil, night of pain. 

And day of hopeless woe. 

All silent now— bare, desolate, lone, 

All silent as the dead ; 

Save when some fast-decaying tomb 
Re-echoes back thy tread. 

Save when the wind, low moaning sweeps 
O’er these decaying piles j 
And voices more than earthly, talk 
In whispers* through yon aisles. 

Yet here, even here, all is not Death’s, 

Nor undisturbed his sway : 

From yonder grave, sweet violets spring, 

Fresh verdure from decay. 

O’er altar, cell, and moss-grown stone, 

Is wreathed the wild wall-flower. 

Green ivy veils the broken shrine, 

And clasps the falling tower. 

Above is spread the glorious heaven, 

It shines as brightly blue. 

As when these halb, in all their pride. 

First met the gazer’s view. 

As gently break the lake’s still waves, 

In murmurs at their feet, 

And to the quiet earth and sky, 

The self-same tale repeat. 

Shall we not pause then, here, and muse, 

How all man’s works decay, 

And he, and his proud monuments 
Together, pass away. 

While still unchanging, and the same, 

Nature to every age, 

For the pure heart to muse and learn, 

Unfolds her gracious page. J. T. B. 
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ESSAYS ON TUB ENGLISH POETS. 
NO. I. — GEORGE HERBERT. 


We have pretty often thought of seek- 
ing to interest our readers in the study 
of the earlier English poets — selecting 
such passages of their works as, in 
spite of uncouth orthography and an- 
tiquated language, are worthy of being 
again and again perused — and occa- 
sionally bringing before them some of 
the characteristic features of states of 
society now forgotten, and which, 
whatever be the changes of decay or 
of improvement through which we 
are to pass, it is impossible should re- 
appear. To accomplish the purposes 
which we have in view, it will be ne- 
cessary to go back to periods earlier 
than that m which George Herbert 
lived, and to deal with the works of 
men of higher genius than his. Some 
preparation, too, in the arrangement- of 
our materials, will be necessary. The 
task is not without its trouble, for in 
a hundred instances we shall have to 
brush away the dust from neglected 
volumes, often for the purpose of dis- 
proving narratives indolently copied 
from book to book, and substituting 
truth for romance. When we look 
round us on the shelves where Ellis 
and Warton, and Headley are looking 
down invitingly, we shrink from a task, 
to accomplish which worthily, would 
not only require such application, as 
may be easily promised by a man ad- 
dressing himself to a task which he 
loves, but also the command of such 
libraries as do not exist in Ireland. In 
the public libraries in Ireland — our 
College library especially, — the collec- 
tion of our elder poetry has been at 
all times disregarded — a few rare or 
perhaps even unique volumes are there, 
aud we believe also some unexamined 
manuscripts ; but whatever treasures 
of this kind that library possesses, have 
been brought together by accident. 
Our selections must, therefore — should 
we find our readers sufficiently inte- 
rested by the subject to proceed with 
it in successive essays as we propose — 
be chiefly derived from printed books. 
The lives of our elder poets are often 
more interesting than romance; — many 
of them were among the most accom- 
plished and able statesmen of their day ; 


and their biography, illustrated by 
their works, cannot, we think,, but 
possess a charm for some of our readers. 
The very names of Sidney and Surrey 
are not without their charm — and pas- 
sages of their writings, which, uncon- 
nected with the illustrative incidents 
of their lives, with the characters of the 
princes whom they served and the ro- 
mantic dangers with which, both in 
peace and w'ar, that sorvice was often 
attended, will be read with a feeling 
somewhat different from that with which 
they are now met, like Dante’s melan- 
choly Spirits, in the Inferno of Chal- 
mers. A month or two must pass in 
indolent tumbling over papers and 
books before we are in the temper to 
begin our proposed task. Meanwhile 
let us look over these little books : 
“ The Temple — sacred poems and 
rivate ejaculations, by George Her- 
on” — and, “ The Remains of that 
sweet singer of the Temple, George 
Herbert” — which Pickering, Aldx dis - 
cipulus Anglus , has lately published. 

The fate of George Herbert’s poems 
has been peculiar. Our collectors and 
reprinters of all the old rubbish which 
has preserved a doubtful life in the 
lumber rooms of public libraries, have, 
w’e think, done some injustice to the 
“ sweet singer of the Temple.” The 
whole works have not been collected 
till now, though all of them easily 
enough attainable ; and a better class 
of writers have dealt with him more 
harshly. The truth is, that to love 
Herbert’s poems, it is necessary to 
have one’s heart and affections not 
only wholly Christian, but the formula- 
ries, the ritual, the discipline of the 
Church of England must, so to speak, 
be almost inseparably blended with the 
idea of Christianity ; so that every dis- 
union from her will imply schism — nay, 
almost heresy. The fancy of a man 
reading Herbert in the spirit in which 
he wrote, must be engaged by all the 
accompanying incidents, as well as his 
imagination elevated and rendered holy 
by the sublime objects of our wor- 
ship. A writer such as Herbert is not 
satisfied with pouring out a hymn of 
thanksgiving for the wonderful mys- 
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teries of redeeming love, bet so wholly 
is he— and at all times, and in all moods 
of mind-r— engaged with bis subject, that 
he will describe to us with fanciful 
minuteness the communion plate, and 
the communion table. The clerk and 
sexton are not forgotten. The church- 
warden and the overseer of the poor 
are each the subject of their paragraphs 
of praise and admonition ; and the 
minute accuracy with which all these 
things are wrought out, has a tendency 


to give the whole an air of trifling to a 
person who is either without Herbert’s 
affection towards the church as such, or 
without the power of imagination which 
can impersonate, and, for a time, ap- 
propriate the feelings with which such 
poems are written. To illustrate what 
we mean, we transcribe a poem from 
'* The Synagogue , or the Shadow of the 
Temple — Sacred Poem #, in imitation of 
Mr . George Herbert 


THE SEXTON. 

“ The church's key-keeper opens the door, 

And shuts it, sweeps the floor, 

Rings bells, digs graves, and fills them up again ; 

All emblems unto men, 

Openly owning Christianity, 

To mark and learn many good lessons by. 

“ O thou that hast the key of David, who 
Open’st and shuttest so, 

That none can shut or open after thee, 

Vouchsafe thyself to be 
Our sours door-keeper, by thy blessed spirit : 

The lock and key's thy mercy, not our merit. 

“ Cleanse thou our sin-soiled soul* from the dirt and dust 
Of every noisome lust. 

Brought in by the foul feet of our affections : 

The besom of afflictions, 

With the blessing of thy spirit added to it, 

If thou be pleased to say it shall, will do it. 

“ Lord, ringing changes all our bells hath marr'd, 
Jangled they have, and jarr’d 
So long, they're out of tune, and out of frame, 

They seem not now the same. 

Put them in frame anew, and once begin 
To tune them so, that they may chime all in. 

44 Let all our sins be buried in thy grave. 

No longer rant and rave. 

As they have done, to our eternal shame, 

And the scandal of thy name. 

Let’s as door-keepers in thine house attend. 

Rather than the throne of wickedness ascend.” 


The sectarian piety which occasions 
the demand for any thing that has the 
name of religion— -which is gratified by . 
ten thousand hymn-books, is more 
likely to be offended by Herbert’9 devo- 
tional attachment and obedience to his 
44 mother,” the Church of England, than 
pleased with the expression of feelings 
always subdued or exalted by his re- 
verential regard for old forms and 
ceremonies, for M the decaying sancti- 
Vol, VIII. 


ties” of our cathedrals and chapelries. 
Headley, and Campbell, and Ellis, all 
of whom have published specimens of 
Herbert — nay, Montgomery— have, we 
think, from this cause, underrated the 
great beauty of these poems. The 
poems all depend for their power of 
giving pleasure on associations, which 
have been violently disturbed, and 
which it requires a peculiar education, 
and peculiar habits of thinking Co en- 
‘2 a 
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joy. The higher tones of passion never 
mingle with Herbert's verse, and 
where the Church does not appear 
almost as a part of nature — and the 
sun and moon rolling in the heavens, 
to be for signs of her seasons of fasting 
and of festival — the affections, on which 
his poetry rests, will have no existence. 
To the affections these poems were 
addressed — from the affections they 
flowed — but yet we cannot avoid feel- 
ing, that they must by many be now 
judged as if they were mere plays of the 
fancy, submitting itself arbitrarily to 
admiration of things which are valu- 
able, but in as far as they are emblema- 
tical — that already the emblem and the 
symbol have passed away for many, — 
and that in the changes which the de- 
mands of new states of society require, 
much of this volume will, even to the 
zealous churchman, have little other 
interest than that of antiquarian curi- 
osity. Montgomery’s want of sufficient 
admiration, or rather affection for Her- 
bert, seems to us most naturally ac- 
counted for in this way. At an earlier 
period, Baxter, with all his noncon- 
formity, was delighted and edified with 
these poems. The reader of an essay on 
these old poems will not be indisposed 
to pardon Baxter's accidental quaint- 
nesses of expression — to make any 
alteration in which would be yielding 
too much to the insipid uniformity 
which characterises most of the writing 
of our day. 

** Next to the scripture poems,” says 
Baxter, “ there are none so savoury to 
me as Mr. George Herbert’s and Mr. 
George Sandys’s. I know that Cowley 
and others far excel Herbert in wit and 
accurate composure ; but as Seneca takes 
with me above all his contemporaries, 
because he speaketh things by words, 
feelingly and seriously, like a man that 
is past jest, so Herbert speaks to God 
like one that really believes a God, and 
whose business in the world is most with 
God. Heart- work and heaven-work 
make up all bis books.” 9 

Of the admiration in which he was 
held, we have abundant evidence, and 
the only difficulty can be in selection. 
Lord Bacon dedicated to him his trans- 
lation of some of the psalms, “ it 


being," as he says, "his manner for 
dedications, to choose those that 1 hold 
most fit for the argument." It how- 
ever, the merit of the psalms, tortured 
into rhyme by this great man, afford, 
as he seemed to think, any estimate of 
George Herbert’s merits — if the com- 
pliment of the dedication is to be 
judged of by the value of the work 
dedicated, it was one that could not 
be felt very flattering. But to many 
a noble and gentle spirit have these 
works been a source of deep delight 
in prosperous estate, and in affliction 
among the best means of consolation. 
The last days of Charles the First were 
soothed by these poems. To more than 
one of our own everlasting poets have 
they been a source of admiration and 
love. In the dark and troubled narra- 
tive in which Cowper describes his 
first access of disease, we find the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“ I was struck not long after my set- 
tlement in the Temple with such a de- 
jection of spirits as none but they who 
have felt the same can have the least 
conception of. Day and night I was on 
the rack; lying down in horror, and 
rising up in despair. I presently lost all 
relish for those studies to which I had 
before been closely attached. The clas- 
sics had no longer any charms for roe : I 
had need of something more salutary 
than amusement, but I had no one to di- 
rect me where to find it. At length I 
met with Herbert’s Poems ; and Gothic 
and uncouth as they were, I yet found in 
them a strain of piety which I could not 
but admire. This was the only author I 
had any delight in reading. I pored over 
him all daylong; and though I found 
not here what 1 might have found, a cure 
for my malady, yet it never seemed so 
much alleviated as while I was reading 
Aim.” 

Crashaw, a writer of unaffected 
piety, has recorded his love and admi- 
ration of Herbert. — The name of his 
volume of poems, “ Steps to the Tem- 
ple,” was, we are told, given to it in 
allusion to his passing his time almost 
constantly in St. Mary’s Church, Cam- 
bridge. 44 There,” says the author of 
the preface to his poems, — a preface 
whicn Mr. Chalmers has not pre- 
served, — 44 he lodged under Tertullian’s 


• Baxter’s Poetical Fragments. London. 1681. 
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roof of angels ; there he made his 
nest more gladly than David's swallows 
near the house of God ; there, like a 
primitive saint, be offered more pray- 
ers in the night than others usually 
offer in the day; there he penned these 
poems, steps for happy soul9 to climb 
heaven by.” This, perhaps, was the 
allusion; yet we think it more pro- 
bable that the title of Herbert's book 

suggested that of Crashaw's We 

transcribe Crashaw's poem, 44 On Mr. 
G. Herbert's book, entitled, ‘The 
Temple of Sacred Poems,' sent to a 
Gentlewoman — 

44 Know you, fair, on what you look t 
Divinort love lies in this book : 

Expecting fire from your eyes. 

To kindle this his sacrifice. 

When your hands untie these strings. 

Think you’ve an angel by the wings. 

One that gladly will be nigh. 

To wait upon each morning sigh. 

To flutter in the balmy air 
Of your weU-perfbmed prayer. 

These white plumes of his he’ll lend you, 
Which every day to heaven will send you. 

To take acquaintance of the sphere, 

And all the smoot b-fac’d kindred there. 

And though Herbert's name do owe 
These devotions, fairest, know 
That while I lay them on the shrine 
Of your white hand, they are mine.** 

Coleridge, we are told in the book 
before us, contemplated publishing an 
edition of Herbert ; and a few notes 
from him increase the interest of Mr. 
Pickering's volume. 

The life of Herbert, by Izaak Wal- 
ton, forms necessarily a part of this 
publication. — From what we have be- 
fore said, our readers will feel that 
unless accompanied with some account 
of the poet's life the poems would 
lose a considerable part of their effect. 
The details are themselves not without 
interest. 

44 The father of our George,” says 
Izaak Walton, “was Richard Herbert, 
Knight, the son of Richard Herbert, 
Knight, the son of the famous Sir 


Richard Herbert of Coiebrooke, in the 
County of Monmouth, Banneret,* who 
was the youngest brother of that memo- 
rable William Herbert, Earl of Pem- 
broke, that lived in the reign of King 
Edward IV.” 

Lord Herbert of Cherbury,f the 
elder brother of George, has supplied 
us with a sketch of the character of 
his ancestor, which is worth tran- 
scribing : 

44 My father I remember to have been 
black-haired and bearded, as all my an- 
cestors of his side are said to have been ; 
of a manly or somewhat stern look, bat 
withal very handsome, and well compact 
in his limbs, and of a great courage, 
whereof he gave proof when he was so 
barbarously assaulted by many men, in> 
the churchyard at Lanervil, at what time 
be would have apprehended a man who. 
denyed to appear to justice; for, defend- 
ing himself against them all, by the help 
only of one John ap Howell Corbet, he 
chased his adversaries, until a villain, 
coming behind him, did over the shoul- 
ders of otbers wound him on the head, 
behind with a forest bill, until he fell 
down, though recovering himself again, 
notwithstanding his skull was cutt 
through to the Pia Mater of the brain, 
he saw his adversaries fly away, and after 
walked home to his house at Llyssyn, 
where, after he was cured, he offered a 
single combat to the chief of the family, 
by whose procurement it was thought the 
mischief was committed ; but he, dis- 
claiming wholy the action as not done by 
bis consent, which he offered to testifie by 
oath, and the villain flying into Ireland, 
whence he neverireturned, roy father de- 
sisted from prosecuting the burin ess any 
farther in that kind, and attained, not- 
withstanding the said hurt, that health 
and strength, that ho returned to his 
former exercises in a country life, and 
became the father of many children. As 
for his integrity in his places of Deputy 
Lieutenant of the county. Justice of the 
Peace, and Cuetos Rotulorum, which he, 
as my grandfather before him, held, it is 


• In the contests between the houses of York and Lancaster, this Sir Richard 
Herbert signalized himself. He and his brother, the first Earl of Pembroke, 
were taken prisoners after the battle of Danesmore, on July 26, 1469, and 
beheaded. Hall in his Chronicle relates that the Earl, when he laid his head on 
the block, said to Sir John Conyers, “Let me die, for I am old ; but save my 
brother, who is young , lusty, and hurdy, mete and apt to serve the greatest Prince of 
Christendom J 

f His full title was Baron Herbert of Cherbury, and of Castle Island, of Kerry, 
** Ireland. 
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8Q memorable to ibis day that it was sayd 
his enemies appeal'd to him for justice, 
which they also found on all occasions. 
His learning was not vulgar, as under- 
standing well the Latin tongue, and be- 
ing well versed in history. My grand- 
father was of a various life, beginning 
first at court, where, after he had spent 
most part of his means, he became a 
soldier, and made his fortune with his 
sword, at the battle of St. Quintens, in 
France, and other wars, both in the 
north and in the rebellions hapning in 
the times of King Edward the Sixth, 
and Queen Mary, with so good success, 
that he not only came off still with the 
better, but got so much money and 
wealth as enabled him to buy the greatest 
part of that livelyhood which is descend- 
ed to me. . . . My grandfather was 

noted to be a great enemy to the outlaws 
and thieves of his time, who robbed in 
great numbers in the monntains of Mont- 
gomeryshire, for the suppressing of whom 
he went often both day and night, to the 
places where they were; concerning which 
though many particulars have been told 
me, I shall mention one only. 

“ Some outlaws being lodged in an 
alehouse upon the hills of Llandinam, 
my grandfather and a few servants com- 
ing to apprehend them, the principal out- 
law shot an arrow against ray grand- 
father, which stuck in the pummel of bis 
saddle, whereupon ray grandfather com- 
ing up to him, with his sword in his 
hand, and taking him prisoner, he shewed 
him the said arrow, bidding him look 
what he had done : whereof the outlaw 
was no farther sensible than to say, he 
was sorry that he left his better bow at 
home, which he conceived would have 
carrved his shot to his body; but the out- 
law being brought to justice, suffer’d 
for it. 

“ My grandfather’s power was so great 
in the countrey, that divers ancestors of 
the better families now iu Montgomery- 
shire were his servants, and rais’d by him. 
He delighted also much in hospitality, as 
having a very long table twice covered 


every meal with the best meats that could 
be gotten, and a very great family. It 
was an ordinary saying in the countrey 
at that time, when they saw' any fowl 
rise, • Fly where thou wilt thou wilt 
light at Black-hall ;’ which w r as a low 
building, but of great capacity, my grand- 
father erected in his age ; his father and 
himself in former times having lived in 
Montgomery castle. Notwithstanding 
yet these expenses at home, he brought 
up his children well, married his daugh- 
ters to the better sort of persons near 
him, and bringing up his younger sons 
at the University. Notwithstanding all 
which occasions of expense, my grand- 
father purchased much lands with- 
out doing any thing yet unjustly or 
hardly. 

“ My great-grandfather, Sir Richard 
Herbert, was steward, in the time of 
King Henry the Eighth, of the lordships 
and marches of North Wales, East 
Wales, and Cardeganshire, and had power 
in a martial law to execute offenders. 
He was just and conscionable ; for if a 
false or cruel person had that power com- 
mitted to his hands, be would have raised 
a great fortune out of it, whereof he left 
little, save w’hat his father gave him, unto 
posterity. He lyelb buried in Montgo- 
mery ; the upper monument of the two 
placed in the chancell being erected for 
him. 

“ My great-great-grandfather, Sir Ri- 
chard Herbert, of Colebrook, was that 
incomparable heroe, who (in the History 
of Hall and Grafton as it appears) twice 
past through a great army of northern 
men alone, with his poll-ax in his hand, 
and returned without any mortal hurt, 
which is more than is famed of Amadis 
de Gall, or the Knight of the Sun. 1 
shall, besides this relation of Sir Richard 
Herbert’s prowess in the battle at Ban- 
bury or Edgcot-hill, deliver some tradi- 
tions concerning him, which I have re- 
ceived from good hands: one is, that the 
said Sir Richard Herbert being employ- 
ed, together with his brother William, 
Earle of Pembrook, to reduce certaiu* 


• “ It was an insurrection in the ninth year of Edward IV., headed by Sir John 
Coniers and Robert Riddesdale, in favour of Henry VI. This William, Earl of 
Pembroke, and bis brother, Sir Richard Herbert, being sent against them, were to 
be joined by the Earl of Devonshire, but a squabble happening between the two 
Earls about quarters, the Earl of Devonshire separated from Pembroke, who en- 
gaging the enemy at Danesmoore, near Edgcote, in Northamptonshire, was defeated 
and taken prisoner, with his brother, and both were put to death, with Richard 
Widville Earl Rivers, father of the Queen, by command of the Duke of Clarence 
and the Earl of Warwick, who had revolted from Edward .” — Lord Orford . 
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rebells ra North Wales, Sir Richard Her- 
bert besieged a principal person of them 
at Harlech Castle, in Merionethshire, the 
captain of this place had been a soldier 
in the wars of France, whereupon he 
said he had kept a castle in France so 
lone, that he made the old women in 
Wides talk of him, and that he would 
keep the castle so long that he wou’d 
make the old women in France talk of 
him ; and indeed as the place was almost 
impregnable but by famine. Sir Richard 
Herbert was constrained to take him in 
by composition, he surrend'ring himself 
upon condition, that Sir Richard Herbert 
shou’d do what he cou’d to save his life, 
which being accepted, Sir Richard 
brought him to King Edward the Fourth, 
desiring his Highness to give him a par- 
don, since he yielded up a place of im- 
portance, which he might have kept lon- 
ger, upon this hope ; but the King re- 
plying to Sir Richard Herbert, that he 
had no power by his commission to par- 
don any, and therefore might, after the 
representation hereof to his Majesty 
safe deliver him up to justice ; Sir Ri- 
chard Herbert answered he had not yet 
done the best hecou'd for him, and there- 
fore most humbly desired his Highness to 
do one of two things, either to put him 
again in the castle where he was, and 
command some other to take him out, or 
if his Highness wo\i*d not do so, to take 
his life for the said captain's, that being 
the last proof he con’d give that he used 
bis uttermost endeavour to save the said 
captain’s life. The King finding him- 
self urged thus far, gave Sir Richard 
Herbert the life of the said captain, but 
withall he bestowed no other reward for 
his service. 

« The other history is, that Sir Ri- 
chard Herbert, together with his brother 
the Earle of Pembrook being in An- 
gleey, apprehending there seven brothers 
which had done many mischiefs and mur- 
ders ; in these times the Earle of Pern- 
brook thinking it fit to root out so wick- 
ed a progeny, commanded them all to be 
hanged ; whereupon the mother of them 
coming to the Earl of Pembrook, upon 
her knees desired him to pardon two, or 
at leastwise one of her said sous, affirm- 
ing that the rest were sufficient to satisfie 
justice or example, which request also Sir 
Richard Herbert seconded; but the Earle 
finding them all equally guilty, said be 
cou’d make no distinction betwixt them, 
and therefore commanded tltem to be ex- 
ecuted together; at which the mother 
was so aggrieved, that with a pair of 


woollen beads on her arms (for so the 
relation goeth) she on her knees curst 
him, praying God’s mischief might fall 
to him in the first battle he should make. 
The Earle after this, coming with his 
brother to Edgcot field, as is before set 
down, after he had put his men in order 
to fight, found his brother Sir Richard 
Herbert in the head of bis men, leaning 
upon his poll-ax, in a kind of sad or pen- 
sive manner, whereupon the Eiurle said, 
what doth thy great body (for he was 
higher by the head than any one in the 
army) apprehend any thing, that thou 
art so melancholy, or art thou weary with 
marching, that thou doest lean thus upon 
thy poll-ax? Sir Richard Herbert re- 
plyed, that he was neither of both, 
whereof he should see the proof pre- 
sently ; only I cannot but apprehend on 
your part, least the curse of the woman 
with the woollen beads fall upon you. 
This Sir Richard Herbert lyeth buried 
in Abergaveny, in a sumptuous monu- 
ment for those times, which still remains, 
whereas his brother the Earle of Pem- 
brook being buried in Tintirne Abby, his 
monument, together with the church lye 
now wholy defaced and ruin’d. 

“ My mother was Magdalen Newport, 
daughter of Sir Richard Newport, and 
Margaret, his wife, daughter and heir of 
Sir Thomas Bromley, executor of King 
Henry the Eighth. By these ancestors 
I am descended of Talbot, Devereux, 
Gray, Corbett, and many other noble 
families, as may be seen in their matches 
extant in the many fair coats the New- 
port's bear. 

“ My brother George was so excellent 
a scholar, that he was made the publick 
Orator of the University in Cambridge, 
some of whose English works are extant, 
which tho’ they be rare in their kind, yet are 
short of expressing those perfections he 
had in the Greek and Latin tongue, and 
all divine and human literature. His life 
was most holy and exemplary, in so much 
that about Salisbury where he lived be- 
neficed for many years, he was little less 
than sainted. He was not exempt from 
passion and choler, being infirmities to 
which all our race is subject, but that ex- 
cepted, without reproach in his actions.” 
— Life of Edward Lord Herbert, of 
Cherbury, by himself pp. 2 — 12. . 

The name of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury has been transmitted to us 
as that of an infidel. This word, 
however, includes many shades of un- 
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belief ; Lord Herbert’* system of deism 
was founded on the supposition that 
Natural Religion included almost all 
the truths of Revelation, — a supposi- 
tion in which, while it is demonstrable 
that he was wrong, there is no reason 
to suppose that he was insincere. — 
The accidental circumstance of his 
book having received some half dozen 
systematic answers has alone prevent- 
ed its sleeping in peaceful quit* with 
the fast-and-feast sermons of its day, 
doing mankind as little good or harm 
as the most orthodox of them. — The 
vanity of authorship was strong upon 
Lord Herbert, and Grotius advised 


the publication of his book. It is fit 
to state that we have Aubrey’s au- 
thority for saying, that Lord Herbert 
had prayers in his house twice a-day, 
and “ on Sundays would bear his chap- 
lain read one of Smyth’s Sermons.” 
While we see no reason to doubt the 
fact, it is one on which, considering 
the period, we lay but little stress, as 
it miy have been no more than a com- 
pliance with the manners of the times, 
or evidence of the piety of some other 
member of his family. The lines, 
which he wrote a few days before his 
death, for his epitaph, are characteristic, 
and worth transcribing. 


“ The monument which thou beholdest here, 
Presents Edward Lord Herbert to tby sight; 
A man who wna so free from either hope or fear 
To have or lose this ordinary light. 

That when to elements his body turned were,* 
He knew that as those elements would fight, 
So his immortal soul should find above, 

With his Creator, peace, joy, truth, and love !” 


Our task, however, is with George 
Herbert. He was educated at West- 
minster School ; where, says Walton, 
he seemed to be marked out for piety, 
and M tt become the care of heaven, 
and of a particular good angel to 
guard and guide him.” 

At the age of fifteen, he being then 
a King's Scholar, he was elected out 
of that school for Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1609; was elected mi- 
nor fellow in 1614 ; major fellow in 
1615, and in 1619 was “substituted to 
the office of Orator, in the absence of 
Sir Francis Nethersole, then abroad 
on the King’s business.”f 

During all this time his greatest re- 
creation from study was the practice of 
music, of which he used to say, “that 
it did relieve his drooping spirits, coin- 
ose his distracted thoughts, and raised 
is weary soul so far above the earth, 
that it gave him an earnest of the joys 
of heaven before he possest them.” 

The office of Orator was one that 
even to a person less highly connected 
than Herbert, might have reasonably 
suggested ambitious hopes. His two 


immediate predecessors in the office 
were, Sir Robert Naunton, and Sir 
Francis Nethersole ; — the first had 
been made Secretary of State, and Sir 
Francis, soon after being Orator, was 
made Secretary to the Lady Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia. Herbert conti- 
nued Orator for eight years, and the 
times were favourable to his most am- 
bitious hopes, — in the very year of his 
appointment King James was busy in 
enacting the character of Solomon, 
and felt his literary character of more 
importance than his crown. 

He made a solemn present of his 
book the “ Basilicon Doron” to the 
University, and their Orator returned 
the thanks of the University in a letter, 
probably then regarded as eloquent, 
and which is still preserved. We 
cannot venture on a translation : M the 
sinews weak of our native language,” 
to use a phrase of Milton’s, are unable 
to support the weight of such compli- 
ments, “ Nos nunc compersi atramento 
regio nihil non sublime et excelsum cogu- 
tabimus, perrumpemus conlroversias 
o mites, superabimus quoscunque the 


• This line is thus printed both by Sir Egerton Brydges, and by Ellis. Ws, 
however, suspect some misprint. 

f Bursar’s Books of Trinity College, Cambridge 
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next sentence » jet more amusing, and 
we cannot but thiuk the euphuistio 
orator, and many of his audience must 
have smiled at it — M Jam dari nobis 
vcUemus Jesuitam aUquejn , ut ex affrictu 
libri vestri hominem Ulico contundamwt .” 
The epistle concludes with a curious 
simile .* “ Si in vestro regno Hibemico 
lignum nascilur permanent contra omnia 
venena valid urn ; quanto majis vir tides 
istce in dominum agri transferend sunt ut 
sic senpta vestra omni dente turn edacis 
temporis turn venenatorum hcereticorum 
wmtd vi sua liberentur.” The letter 
was so suited to the genius of the king, 
that he asked the orator's name. The 
question was addressed to the Earl of 
Pembroke, whose answer was, “that 
he knew him very well, and that he 
was his kinsman, but he loved him 
more for his learning and virtue than 
for that he was of his name and family,” 
at which the king smiled, and asked 
the Earl leave that he might love him 
too, for that he took him to be the 
jewel of that University.” 

With the Universities — with Cam- 
bridge particularly — James sought to 
be on the best terms. When he went 
to hunt in the neighbourhood at New- 
market and Royston, he was almost 
always invited to Cambridge ; come- 
dies, “suited to his pleasant humour,” 
were acted for him, and the Orator’s 
public duty was to welcome him with 
applauses and congratulations. In the 
following year the opportunity of im- 
proving his acquaintance with the 
king increased, and he was given a 
small sinecure — which fell vacant — the 
same that Sir Philip Sidney had en- 
joyed — of the value of one hundred 
and twenty pounds a year. Walton 
tells us that on this increase to his in- 
come he took the opportunity of in- 
dulging his taste for courtlike com- 
pany, &c . “seldom looked towards 
Cambridge unless the King were there 
— but then he never failed.” 

Prince Charles’s romantic visit to 
Spain to see his proposed wife — so 
unlike the movements of royal per- 
sonages, and under all the circum- 
stances an act of such generous gal- 
lantry — furnished our courtly poet with 
the subject of a most elaborate oration, 
which we can make no attempt to 
translate or transcribe. It is tedious 
to an extent that seems incredible till 


it Is told that every sentence sparkles 
with some couceit or other. All the 
circumstances that lead men to marry 
are shown to be yet more applicable 
to princes. The orator, however, is 
embarrassed by a class of recollections, 
which could have risen no where but 
on the magic ground of a university 
theatre ; he remembers he is address- 
ing a body of men who worship the 
unmarried Minerva and the Virgin 
Muses — this difficulty is soon disposed 
of, a rapid transition is made to the 
glories of war and the blessings of 
peace. Clouds, and thunder, Tiberius, 
and the King of Spain, and William 
the Conqueror, and Apollo, and 
Daphne follow' in glorious confusion. 
Daphne fortunatrly comes in time to 
suggest a termination to the discourse 
— Nos ter enim princeps habuit Daphncn 
suam cujus amor deinceps in triumphos 
et laurus mutabitur . 

Such was the language in which 
Cambridge then welcomed kings and 
princes ; but Herbert, w ho at this time 
was determined to push his fortune at 
court, had other opportunities of offer- 
ing incense to James, which he did not 
neglect. Hacket, in his life of Arch- 
bishop Williams, after remarking that 
the king, on the opening of the par- 
liament in 1623, “feasted the two 
houses with a speech, than which no- 
thing could be apter for the subject or 
more eloquent for the matter,” tells us 
in proof of James's “w'it,” and “art,” 
and “ wisdom,” that Mr. George Her- 
bert, when prelector in the rhetoric 
school in Cambridge, anno 1618, 
passed by those fluent orators that 
domineered in the pulpits of Athens 
and Rome, and insisted to read an 
oration of King James, which he 
analysed, showed the continuity of the 
arts, the propriety of the phrase, the 
eight and power of it to move the 
affections, the style, utterly unknown to 
the ancients , who could not conceive 
wbat “kingly” eloquence was; in re- 
spect of which those noted demagogi 
were but hirelings and triobulary ora- 
tors. 

There is no reason to distrust the 
general sincerity of these strange com- 
pliments. They are not more high- 
flown than the language used by Lord 
Bacon in bis dedication to King James, 
of the Advancement of Learning. 
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Mr. Forster, in his admirable life of 
Strafford, published in Lardner's Cyclo- 
poedia, quotes the words of that dedi- 
cation, and thinks we can detect some- 
thing like irony in the words in which 
Bacon speaks of its being “ almost a 
miracle that a king and a- king born 
should possess any thing more than 
the superficial shows of learning.” The 
language, however, is' that of the age, 
not of the man, and in James’s ear- 
nestness there was something of good. 
His talents — as those of all the Stuarts — 
have been underrated, more especially 
in our days, when the sciences of king- 
craft, and witchcraft, and the other 
studies which were the glory of our 
Solomon, are rated at their proper 


value. It is not unamusing, nor un- 
instructive, though the lesson is not 
without humiliation, to read the praises 
of their princes in our elder poets. We 
give a few sentences from Phineas 
Fletcher. It is but fair to him to say 
that James was dead at the time the 
lines which we quote were written. 
In “the Purple Island” the moral- 
faculties, under their leader Eclecta, 
are attacked by the Vices, and the vic- 
tory of the former secured by the in- 
terference of an angel who appears in 
answer to Eclecta’s prayers. The 
lines are of exceeding beauty, and we 
believe that they have not been before 
printed separately from the entire 
poem : — 


“ With that a thund’ring noise seem’d to shake the sky, 

As when with iron wheels through stony plain 
A thousand chariots to the battle fly ; 

Or when with boist’rous rage the swelling main, 

Puft up by mighty winds, does hoarsely roar ; 

And beating with his waves the trembling shore, 

His sandy girdle scorns, and breaks Earth's rampart door. 

14 And straight an angel/ full of heavenly might, 

(Three sev’ral crowns circled his royal head) 

From northren coast heaving his blazing light, 

Through all the Earth his glorious beams dispread, 
And open lays the beast’s and dragon’s shame ; 

For to this end, th’ Almighty did him frame. 

And therefore from supplanting gave his ominous name. 

44 A silver trumpet oft he loudly blew, 

Frighting the guilty Earth with thund’ring knell ; 

And oft proclaim’d, as through the world he flew, 

4 Babel, great Babel lies as low as hell : 

Let every angel loud his trumpet sound, 

Her heaven-exalted tow'rs in dust are drown’d : 
Babel, proud Babel’s fall’n, and lies as low as ground, ’f 


* Our late most learned sovereign in his Remonstrance and Complaint on the 
Apocalypse. 

f The passage that follows we cannot omit quoting, though it does not illustrate 
our immediate subject. It is such to our mind, as even in Dante would be felt of 
surpassing power. 

44 The broken heav’ns dispart with fearful noise, 

And from the breach outshoots a sudden light : 

Straight shrilling trumpets with loud sounding voice 
Give echoing summons to new bloody fight ; 

Well knew the dragon that all-quelling blast, 

And soon perceiv’d that day must be his last ; 

Which strook his frighten’d heart, and all his troops aghast. 
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A volume open upon our table — ;• 
one of the most delightful books in 
the world — " Cowley's Essays" — sup- 
plies us with another augel of the 
same family. In the essay on the 
government of Oliver Cromwell, the 

cTlong dialogue what kind of an angel 
had been engaged in defending the pro- 


tectorate, is thus addressed by his 
spiritual companion : — 

“ My dominion (said h# hastily, and 
with a dreadful furious look) is so great 
in this world, and I am so powerful a 
monarch of it, that I need not be ashamed 
that yon should know me ; and that you 
may see I know you too, I know you to 


44 Yet full of malice, and of stubborn pride, 

Though oft he strove, and had been foil’d as oft, 

Boldly his death and certain fate defy'd : 

And mounted on his flaggy sails aloft. 

With boundless spite he long’d to try again 
A second loss, and new death ; — glad and fain 
To shew his pois’nous hate, though ever shew'd in vain. 

44 So up he arose upon his stretched sails 
Fearless expecting his approaching death ; 

Soup he arose, that th' air starts and fails, 

And over -pressed, sinks his load beneath : 

So up he arose , as does a thunder-cloud. 

Which all the earth with shadows black doth shroud : 

So up he arose, and through the weary air he row'd. 

« Now his almighty foe far off he spies ; 

Whose sun-like arms daz’d the eclipsed day, 

Confounding with their beams less glitfring skies, 

Firing the air with more than heav*nly ray ; 

Like thousand suns in one -such is their light ; 

A subject only for immortal sprite ; 

Which never can be seen, but by immortal sight 

“ His threat’ning eyes shine like that dreadful flame, 

With which the thunderer arms his angry hand : 

Himself had fairly wrote his wondrons name. 

Which neither earth nor heav’n could understand ; 

A hundred crowns, like tow'rs, beset around 
His conq’ring head : well may they there abound, 

When all his limbs, and troops, with gold are richly crown’d. 

« His armour all was dy’d in purple blood : 

(In purple blood of thousand rebel kings) 

In vain their stubborn pow’rs his arm withstood ; 

Their proud necks chain'd, he now in triumph brings, 

And breaks their spears, and cracks their traitor swords ; 

Upon whose arms and thigh in golden words 
Was fairly writ, 4 The King of kings, and Lord of lords.’ 

44 His snow-white steed was born of heav’nly kind. 

Begot by Boreas on the Thracian hills ; 

More strong and speedy than his parent wind : 

And (which his foes with fear and horror fills) 

Out from his mouth a two-edg’d sword he darts : 

Whose sharpest steel the bones and marrow parts. 

And with his keenest point unbreasts the naked hearts. 

Purple Island, , Canto 12. 
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to an obstinate and inveterate malignant ; and from thence to the court of justice, 
and for that reason I shall take you along aud from thence you know whither. I 
with me to the next garrison of ours; was almost in the very pounces of the 
from thence you shall go to the tower, great bird of prey. 

When lo, e’er the last words were fully spoke. 

From a fair cloud, which rather op’d, than broke, 

A flash of light, rather than lightning, came 
So swift, and yet so gentle was the flame. 

Upon it rode, and in his full career, 

Seem’d to my eyes no sooner there than here. 

The comeliest youth of all th’ angelic race ; 

Lovely his shape, ineffable his face. 

The frowns with which he strook the trembling fiend. 

All smiles of human beauty did transcend. 

His beams of locks fell part dishevell’d down. 

Part upwards curl’d, aud form’d a nat’ral crown, 

Such as the British raonarchs us’d to wear ; 

If gold might be compared with angels’ hair. 

His coat and flowing mantle were so bright. 

They seem’d both made of woven silver light : 

Across his breast an azure ribband went, 

At which a medal bung, that did present. 

In wondrous living figures, to the sight. 

The mystic champion’s, and old dragon’s fight, 

And from his mantle’s side there shone afar, 

A fixed, and, I believe, a real star. 

In his fair hand (what need was there of more?) 

No arms but th* English bloody cross he bore, 

Which when he tow’rds the affrighted tyrant bent, 

And some few words pronounced (but what they meant 
Or were, could not alas, by me be known, 

Only I well perceiv’d Jesus was one) 

He trembled, and he roar’d, and fled away ; 

Mad to quit thus his more than hoped-for prey. 

Such rage inflames the wolfs wild heart and eyes, 

(Robb’d, as he thinks, unjustly of his prize) 

Whom unawares the shepherd spies, and draws 
The bleating lamb from out his rav’nous jaws. 

The shepherd fain himself would he assail, 

But fear above his hunger does prevail. 

He knows his foe too strong, and must be gone ; 

He grins as he looks back, and howls as he goes on.” 

The taste of our age, when the feeling had frequent fevers, and was threatened 
of loyalty is not likely to express itself in with consumption — however, either he 
extravagant compliments, may not per- could not afford the expenses of tra- 
haps pardon these excesses. But in veiling abroad, which he at one time 
Herbert’s case there is the apology of proposed, or he felt with his mother, 
early youth, he being at the time but who resisted all his movements towards 
five-and-twenty years of age — admired leaving the university, that the proba- 
more than any man of his university, bilities of advancement were too strong 
and attracted by the powerful in- to have it wise of him to leave Cara- 
ducements which the society of the bridge, till his fortunes were deter- 
court held out to him. A few years mined in one way or other. Walton 
and all this was felt to be but vanity, quotes some stanzas of a poem, which 
Herbert’s health became impaired — we will print without abridgment, and 
so that he often thought of leaving the says, that they refer to the hindrances 
university, and giving up all study. He which he met with at this time. 
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AFFLICTION. 

* Whin first them didst entice to thee my heart, 

1 thought the service brave : 

So many joys I writ down for my part. 

Besides what I might have 
Out of my stock of natural delights, 

Augmented with thy gracious benefits. 

1 looked on thy furniture so fine, 

And made it fine to me ; 

Thy glorious household-stuff did me entwine* 

And ’tice me unto thee. 

Such stars I counted mine : both Heaven and earth 
Paid me my wages in a world of mirth. 

What pleasures could I want, whose King I served. 
Where joys my fellows were ? 

Thus argued into hopes, my thoughts reserved 
No place for grief or fear ; 

Therefore my sudden soul caught at the place. 

And made her youth and fierceness seek thy face : 

At first thou gavest me milk and sweetnesses; 

I had my wish and way : 

My days were strew'd with flowers and happiness ; 

There was no month but May. 

But with my years sorrow did twist aud grow. 

And made a party unawares for woe. 

My flesh began unto my soul in pain, 

Sicknesses clave my bones, 
Consuming agues dwell in every vein. 

And tune my breath to groans : 
Sorrow was all my soul ; I scarce believed, 

Till grief did tell me roundly, that 1 lived. 

When I got health, thou took’st away my life. 

And more ; for my friends die : 

My mirth and edge was lost ; a blunted knife 
Was of more use than 1. 

Thus thin and lean, without a fence or friend, 

I was blown through with every storm and wind. 

Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 

The way that takes the town. 

Thou didst betray me to a lingering book, 

And wrap me in a gown : 

I was entangled in the world of strife, 

Before I had the power to change my life. 

Yet, for I threaten’d oft the siege to raise, 

Not simpering all mine age, 

Thou often didst with academic praise 

Melt and dissolve my rage. 

I took thy sweeten’d pill, till 1 came near ; 

I could not go away, nor persevere. 

Yet, lest perchance I should too happy be 
In my unhappiness. 

Turning my purge to food, thou throwest me 
Into more sicknesses. 
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Thus doth thy power cross-bias me, not making 
Thine own gift good, yet me from my ways taking. 

Now I am here, what thou wilt do with me 
None of my books will show : 

I read, and sigh, and wish I were a tree ; 

For sure then I should grow 
To fruit or shade : at least some bird would trust 
Her household to me, and I should be just. 

Yet, though thou troubleet me, I must he meek; 

In weakness must be stout 
Well, I will change the service, and go seek 
Some other master out 
Ah, my dear God ! though I am clean forgot, 

Let me not love thee, if 1 love thee not*’ 


While Herbert was lingeringin Cam- 
bridge, or attending court, repeating 
perhaps the lines which have been so 
often murmured by expectants since the 
days of Spenser — 

Full little knouxth he who hath not tried 
What heVl it is in euing long to hide, $c. 

his powerful friends, the Duke of 
Richmond and the Marquis of Hamil- 
ton, died ; and not long after King 
James died also, u and with him all Mr. 
Herbert’s court hopes.” He retired 
to the house of a friend in Kent ; bis 
mind endured many conflicts, for he 
doubted whether he should enter into 
holy orders, or return to what Walton 
calls the painted pleasures of a court 
life. The conflict ended in his enter- 
ing into deacon’s orders in the course 
of that year. In some short time after, 

a 15, 1626,) he obtained the pro- 
of Layton Ecclesia, in the diocese 
of Lincoln. 

« This Layton Ecclesia is a village near 
to Spalden, in the county of Huntingdon, 
and the greatest part of the parish-church 
was fallen down, and that of it which 
stood was so decayed, so little, and so use- 
less, that the parishioners could not meet 
to perform their duty to God in public 
prayer and praises : and thus it had been 
for almost 20 years, in which time there 
had been some faint endeavours for a 
public collection, to enable the parishion- 
ers to rebuild it, but with no success, till 
Mr. Herbert undertook it ; add he by his 
own and the contribution of many of his 
kindred, and other noble friends, under- 
took the re-edification of it, and made it 
so much his whole business, that he 
became restless till he saw it finished 
as it now stands : being for the workman- 
ship a costly Mosaic : for the form an 
exact cross ; and for the decency and 


beauty, I am assured, it is the most re- 
markable parish-church that this nation 
affords. He lived to see it so wain- 
scotted, as to be exceeded by none ; and, 
by his order, the reading-pew and pulpit 
were a little distant from each other, and 
both of an equal height : for he would 
often say, < they should neither have a 
precedency or priority of the other ; but 
that prayer and preaching, being equally 
useful, might agree like brethren, and 
have an equal honour and estimation. 

“ Before I proceed farther, I must look 
back to the time of Mr. Herbert’s being 
made prebendary, and tell the reader, that 
not long after, his mother being informed 
of his intentions to rebuild that church, 
and apprehending the great trouble and 
charge that he was likely to draw upon 
himself, his relations, and friends, before 
it could be finished, sent for him from 
London to Chelsea, (where she then 
dwelt,) and at his coming said, • George, 
I sent for you, to persuade you to commit 
simony, by giving your patron as good a 
gift as he has given you ; namely, that 
you give him back bis prebend ; for, 
George, it is not for your weak body and 
empty purse to undertake to build 
churches.' Of which he desired he 
might have a day’s time to consider, and 
then make her an answer. And at bis 
return to her the next day, when he had 
first desired her blessing, and she given it 
to him, his next request was, * that she 
would at the age of thirty- three years al- 
low him to become an undutiful son ; for 
he had made a vow to God, that if he 
were able be would rebuild that church.’ ” 
— Walton, 

In the course of that year he married, 
and was presented by King Charles 
with the living of Bemerton. The ad- 
vowson of Bemerton belonged to the 
Eafl of Pembroke, Herbert’s relation ; 
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but on the promotion to a bishoprick 
of Dr. Curie, who held it, the right of 
presenting on the vacancy so created, 
crame to the crown — and the King, at 
the Earl of Pembroke’s request, gave it 
to Herbert, accompanying the gift with 
very kind language. We again take 
up old Isaac Walton’s unimprovable 
language — 

“ I have brought him to the parsonage 
of Bemerton, and to the thirty-sixth year 
of his age, and must stop bere, and be- 
speak the reader to prepare for an almost 
incredible story of the great sanctity of the 
short remainder of bis holy life; a life so 
full of charity, humQity, and all Christian 
virtues, that it deserves the eloquence of 
St. Chrysostom to commend and declare 
it ! A life, that if it were related by a 
pen like his, there would then be no need 
for this age to look back into times past 
for the examples of primitive piety ; for 
they might be all found in the life of 
George Herbert. But now, alas ! who 
is fit to undertake it ? I confess I am 
not ; and am not pleased with myself that 
I must ; and profess myself amazed when 
I consider how few of the clergy lived 
like him then, and how many live so un- 
like him now. But it becomes not me to 
censure. My <fesign is rather to assure 
the reader, that I have used very great 
diligence to inform myself, that I might 
inform him of the truth of what follows ; 
and though I cannot adorn it with elo- 
quence, yet 1 will do it with sincerity. 

“ When at his induction he was shut 
into Bemerton Church, being left there 
alone to toll the bell (as the law requires 
him,) be staid so much longer than an or- 
dinary time before he returned to those 
friends that staid expecting him at the 
church-door, that his friend Mr. Wood- 
not looked in at the church-window, and 
saw him lie prostrate on the ground be- 
fore the altar: at which time and place 
(as he after told Mr. Woodnot,) he set 
some rules to himself, for the future 
management of his life; and then and there 
made a vow to labour to keep them.” 

44 And that he did so may appear in 
many parts of his * Book of Sacred Poems 
especially in that which he calls 44 The 
Odour in which he seems to rejoice in 
the thoughts of that word, Jesus, and say, 
that the adding these words my Master to 
it, and the often repetition of them seemed 
to perfume his mind, and leave an orien- 
tal fimgrancy in his very breath. And 
for his unforced choice to serve at God's 


altar, he seems in another pfoo of his 
poems (< The Pearl,’ Matt. xiii.)to re- 
joice and say, — 4 He knew the ways of 
learning; knew what nature does wil- 
lingly ; and what, when it is forced by 
fire ; knew the ways of honour, and when 
glory inclines the soul to noble expres- 
sions ; knew the court ; knew the ways 
of pleasure, of love, of wit, of music, and 
upon what terms he declined all these for 
the service of his Master Jesus and then 
concludes, saying — 

That through these labyrinths, not my grovelling 
wit : 

But thy silk- twist let down from heaven to me 
Did both conduct, and teach me, how by it 

To climb to thee. 

44 The third day after he was made 
Rector of Bemerton, and had changed his 
sword and silk clothes into a canonical 
coat, he returned so habited with his 
friend Mr. Woodnot to Bainton ; and im- 
mediately after he had seen and saluted 
his wife, he said to her — 44 You are now 
a minister's wife, and must now so far 
forget your father's bouse, as not to claim 
a precedence of any of your parishioners ; 
for you are to know, that a priest's wife 
can challenge no precedence or place, but 
that which she purchases by her obliging 
humility : and I am sure places so pur- 
chased do best become them. And let 
roe tell you, that I am so good a herald 
as to assure you that this is truth,” And 
she was so meek a wife as to assure him 
it was no vexing news to her, and that he 
should see her observe it with a cheerful 
willingness. And, indeed, her unforced 
humility, that humility that was in her so 
original, as to be born with her, made her 
so happy as to do so ; and her doing so, 
begot her an unfeigned love, and a ser- 
viceable respect from all that conversed 
with her ; and this love followed her in 
all places as inseparably, as shadows follow 
substances in sunshine. 

44 It was not many days before be re- 
turned hack to Bemerton, to view the 
church, apd repair tlte chancel ; and, in- 
deed, to rebuild almost three parts of his 
house, which was fallen down, or decayed, 
by reason of his predecessor's living at a 
better parsonage-house.” 

44 His chiefest recreation was music, in 
which heavenly art he was a most excel- 
lent master, and did himself compose 
many divine hymns and anthems, which 
he set and sung to his lute or viol ; and 
though he was a lover of retirednem, yet 
his love to music was such, that he went 
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twice every week on certain appointed 
days, to the cathedral church in Salisbury ; 
and at his return would say, < That his 
time spent in prayer, and cathedral music, 
elevated his soul, and was his heaven upon 
earth.” But before his return thence to 
Bemerton, he would usually sing and play 
his part at an appointed private music- 
meeting; and, to justify this practice, he 
would often say, 4 Religion does not banish 
mirth, but only moderates and sets rules 
to it.’ " 

44 In another walk to Salisbury, he saw 
a poor man with a poorer horse, that was 
fallen under his load ; they were both in 
distress, and needed present help, which 
Mr. Herbert perceiving, put off his cano- 
nical coat, and helped the poor man to 
unload, and after, to load his horse ; the 
poor man blessed him for it, and he blessed 
the poor man ; and was so like the good 
Samaritan, that he gave him money to 
refresh both himself and his horse ; and 
told him, 4 that if he loved himself, he 
should be merciful to his beast.’ Thus 
he left the poor man, and at his coming 
to his musical friends at Salisbury, 
they began to wonder that Mr. George 
Herbert, who used to be so trim and clean, 
came into that company so soiled and dis- 
composed; but he told them the occa- 
sion. And when one of the company 
told him 4 he had disparaged himself by 
so dirty an employment ; his answer was, 
4 that the thought of what he had done 
would prove music to him at midnight; 
and that the omission of it would have 
upbraided and made discord in his con- 
science, whensoever he should pass by 
that place ; for if I be bound to pray for 
all that be in distress, I am sure that I 
am bound, so far ns it is in my power, to 
practise what I pray for. And though I 
do not wish for the like occasion every 
day, yet let me tell you, I would not 
willingly pass one day of my life, without 
comforting a sad soul, or shewing mercy ; 
and I praise God for this occasion. And 
now let us tune our instruments.’ ” 

This last passage we have been led 
to quote in order to have an excuse for 
mentioning Mr. Major’s edition of 
Walton’s lives, in which the incident 
is illustrated by a very beautiful 
engraving. Of Herbert’s life as a 
parish priest, a most lovely account 
is given by Walton ; of this pic- 
ture the value is the particularity of 
the details, and we think we are per- 


forming a duty, for which every one 
of our best country clergymen will be 
likely to return us thanks, when we 
point out the passage to them. Wal- 
ton’s lives is a book printed in so many 
forms that we could have no excuse for 
a citation, which, to be of practical use, 
we should find it necessary to prolong 
to considerable length, and Herbert's 
detailed picture of the parish priest in 
his various duties was probably drawn 
from his own practice. The little book 
called “ A Priest to the Temple,” is 
one which it is Quite impossible to read 
without loving tne author, and feeling 
that his heartis speaking in every word. 
Many of the forms which were then 
lingering in the land have since wholly, 
or almost wholly past away. The feast 
day 8 and the fasting days which were 
then anxiously — perhaps sanctimoni- 
ously — observed, must have afforded op- 
portunities of comfort to manv, and re- 
called to thoughts which we habitually 
drive away, many a wandering heart. 
Discipline was not yet wholly forgotten, 
and the pastor was feared as well as 
loved in his little district. The volume 
will be read by many for the charm of 
its style, w hich, with great simplicity, is 
absolutely perfect — the meaning of the 
writer never once being left doubtful ; 
and not only the results of thinking, 
but almost all his associations — the links 
by which he thought — brought clearly 
and beautifully before the reader ; the 
light of a better world is shining in 
upon us, and the objects, which had 
heretofore diverted and distracted us 
seen in that light assume a new and 
calm loveliness. Nothing can be more 
remote from ascetic devotion, than 
the piety of Herbert ; so familiar is he 
with divine things that we often smile 
at the childlike playfulness w'ith which 
he plays almost with thoughts which are 
by almost all of us regarded with severe 
solemnity. Herbert is as a child in his 
father’s house ; M of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” We take a chapter from 
the little book without much selection. 
Perhaps our own habits would lead us 
to give some passage that happens to 
illustrate manners past away, or which, 
exhibiting the peculiarities of a state of 
society in a remote country district, 
might have an accidental interest for the 
antiquarian, but this would not be fair 
in an article, the object of which is to 
give the character of the man, and we 
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feel too, that after our extracts from his factor of hk aennon W holiness ; he is not 
college declamations on kings and witty, or learned, or eloquent, but holy, 
princes, it is doe to him to shew the A character, that Hermogenea never 
contrast which was created by the dreamed of, and therefore he could give 
service, into which he had now entered no precept thereof. But it is gained first, 
with the devotion of his whole heart by choosing texts of devotion, notcontro- 
and strength. versy, movingand ravishing texts, whereof 

° the Scriptures are full. Secondly, by 

M The Countrv Parson preacbeth con- dipping, and seasoning all our words and 
stantly ; the pulpit is his joy and his sentences in our hearts, before they come 
throne ; if he at any time intermit it into our mouths, truly affecting, and cor- 
is either for want of health, or against dially expressing all that we say ; so that 
some great festival, that he may the bet- the auditors may plainly perceive that 
ter celebrate it, or for the variety of the every word is heart-deep. Thirdly, by 
hearers, that he may be heard at bis re- turning often, and making many a pos- 
turn more attentively. When he inter- trophes to God, as, O Lord, bless my 
mits, he is ever very well supplied by some people, and teach them this point ; or, 6 
able man, who treads in his steps, and will my Master, on whose errand I come, let 
not throw down what he hath built; me hold my peace, and do thou speak 
whom also he intreats to press some point, thyself ; for thou art love, and when thou 
that he himself hath often urged with no teachest, all are scholars. Some such ir- 
great success, that so, in the mouth of two radiations scatteriugly in the sermon, 
or three witnesses the truth may be more carry great holiness in them. The pro- 
established. When he preftcheth, he phets are admirable in this. So Isaiah* 
procures attention by all possible art, both [xiv. “Oh that thou wouldst rend the 
by earnestness of speech, it being natural heavens, that thou wouldst come down, 
to men to think, that where is much ear- &c.” And Jeremiah x. after he had com- 
nestness, there issomewhat worth hearing: plained of the desolation of Israel, turns 
and by a diligent and busy cast of his eye to God suddenly, “ O Lord, I know that 
on his auditors, with letting them know the way of man is not in himself, &c.” — 
that he observes who marks, and who Fourthly, by frequent wishes of the 
not ; and with particularising of his people’s good, and joying therein, though 
speech now to the younger sort, then to he himself were with St. Paul, even sa- 
the elder, now to the poor, and now to criflced upon the service of their faith, 
the rich. This is for you, and this is for For there is no greater sign of holiness, 
you ; for particulars ever touch, and than the procuring and rejoicing in an- 
awuke more than generals. Herein also other’s good. And herein St. Paul ex- 
he serves himself of the judgments of celled in all his epistles. How did he put 
God, as of those of ancient times, so espe- the Romans in all his prayers? Romans 
daily of the late ones; and those most, i. 9. And ceased not to give thanks for 
which are nearest to his parish ; for people the Ephesians, Eph. L 16. And for the 
are very attentive at such discourses, and Corinthians, chap. i. 4. And for the 
think it behoves them to be so, when Philippians made request with joy, chap. 
God is so near them, and even over their i. 4. And is in contention for them 
heads. Sometimes he tells them stories, whether to live or die ; be with them, or 
and sayings of others, according as his Christ, verse 23, which, setting aside his 
text invites him ; for them also men care of his dock, were a madness to doubt 
heed, and remember better than exhorta- of. What an admirable epistle is the ac- 
tions ; which though earnest, yet often cond to the Corinthians ! how full of af- 
die with the sermon, especially with fectious ! he joys, and he is sorry ; he 
country people; which are thick, and grieves, and he glories; never was there 
heavy, and hard to raise to a point of such care of a flock expressed, save in 
zeal, and fervency, and need a mountain the great Shepherd of the fold, who first 
of fire to kindle them ; but stories and shed tears over Jerusalem, and afterwards 
sayings they will well remember. He blood. Therefore this care may be 
often tells them, that sermons are dan- learned there, and then woven into Ber- 
gerons things, that none goes out of mons, which will make them appear ex- 
church as he came in, but either better or ceeding reverend, and holy. Lastly, by 
worse : that none is careless before his an often urging of the presence and ma- 
Judge, and that the word of God shall jesty of God, by these, or such like 
judge us. By these and other means, the speeches. Oh let us all take heed what 
parson procures attention ; but the cha- we do ! God sees us, he sees whether I 
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apeak as I ought, 6r yon hear m you 
ought ; ha sees hearts, as we see faces : 
he is among us ; for if we be here, he 
must be here, 9ioce we are here by him, 
and without him could not be here. — 
Then turning the discourse to his Ma- 
jesty — And ho is a great God, and ter- 
rible, as great in mercy, so great in judg- 
ment There are but two devouring ele- 
ments, fire and water, he hath both in 
"him ; his voice is as the sound of many 
waters. Rev. i. And he himself is a 
consuming fire, Hob. xii. Such discourses 
show very holy. The parson’s method 
in handling of a text, consists of two 
parts : first, a plain and evident declara- 
tion of the meaning of the text ; and se- 
condly, some choice observations drawn 
ont of the whole text, as it lies entire 
and unbroken in the Scripture itself. — 
This he thinks natural, and sweet, and 
grave. Whereas the other way of 
crumbling a text into small parts, as the 
person speaking, or spoken to, the sub- 
ject, and object, and the like, hath neither 
in. it sweetness, nor gravity, nor variety, 
since the words apart are not Scripture, 
but a Dictionary, and may be considered 
alike in all the Scripture. The parson 
exceeds not an hour m preaching, because 
all ages have thought that a competency, 
and he that profits not in that time, will 
less afterwards, the same affection which 
made him not profit before, making him 
then weary, and so he grows from not 
relishing, to loathing.” 

• •#•••• 

41 His little book,” the Country Par- 
son, says Walton, “ is so full of plain, 
prudent, and useful rules, that that coun- 
try parson that caa spare twelve pence , 
and yet wants it, is scarce excusable ; be- 
cause it will both direct him what he ought 
to do, and convince him for not having 
done it.” 

This little tract consists but of an 
hundred pages, and ought to be re- 
printed separately. 

Herbert’s exemplary life was pro- 
longed for but a few years more. The 
details of bis own and his wife’s chari- 
ties are given by Walton with a mi- 
nuteness, which will fatigue uninterested 
readers, but which is not unlikely to 
suggest to the better-disposed, many 
plans of practical usefulness. When 
advised to frugality, as be might have 
children, he refused to look at danger 
so fur off, or, on this account, to limit 
his eharities. 

« About one month before his death, 


his friend Mr. Ferrar (for an account of 
whom I am by promise indebted to the 
reader, and intend to make hint sudden 
payment,) hearing of Mr. Herbert's sick- 
ness, sent Mr. Edmond Duncon, (who is 
now rector of Fryer Barnet, in the county 
of Middlesex,) from his house of Gidden 
Hall, which is near to Huntingdon, to 
see Mr. Herbert, and to assnre him, he 
wanted not his daily prayers for his re- 
covery ; and Mr. Dnncon was to retorn 
back to Gidden, with an account of Mr. 
Herbert’s condition. Mr. Duncon found 
him weak, and at that time lying on his 
bed, or on a pallet ; but at his seeing Mr. 
Duncon, he raised himeelf vigorously, sa- 
luted him, and with some earnestness in- 
quired the health of his brother Ferrar ; 
of which Mr. Duncon satisfied him ; and 
after some discourse of Mr. Ferrar's holy 
life, and the manner of his constant serving 
God, he said to Mr. Duncon, * Sir, I see 
by your habit that you are a priest, and I 
desire you to pray with me :’ which being 
granted, Mr. Duncon asked him, ( What 
prayers ;’ to which Mr. Herbert’s answer 
was, * O, Sir, the prayers of my mother 
the Church of England ; no other prayers 
are equal to them ! bat at this time I beg 
of you to pray only the Litany, for I am 
weak and faint,’ and Mr. Duncon did so. 
After which, and some other discourse of 
Mr. Ferrar, Mrs. Herbert provided Mr. 
Duncon a plain sapper and a clean lodg- 
ing, and he betook himself to rest. This 
Mr. Duncon tells me ; and tells me that 
at his firet view of Mr. Herbert he saw 
majesty and humility so reconciled in hts 
looks and behaviour, as begot in him an 
awful reverence for his person ; and says, 

4 his discourse was so pious, and his mo- 
tion so genteel and meek, that after al- 
most forty years yet they remain still 
fresh in his memory.' 

44 The next morning Mr Dnncon left 
him, and betook himself to a journey to 
Bath, but with a promise to return back 
to him within five days ; and he did so ; 
but before I shall say any thing of what 
discourse then fell betwixt them two, I will 
pay my promised account of Mr. Ferrar — 

“ Mr. Nicholas Ferrar (who got the 
reputation of being called 4 St. Nicholas* 
at the age of six years,) was born in Lon- 
don, and doubtless had good education in 
hie youth ; but certainly was at an early 
age made Fellow of Clare Hall in Cam- 
bridge ; where he continued to be emi- 
nent for his piety, temperance, and learn- 
ing. About the 26th year of his age, he 
betook himself to travel ; in which he 
added to his Latin and Greek, a perfect 
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knowledge of all the languages spoken in 
the western parts of our Christian world, 
and understood well the principles of their 
religion and of their manner, and the rea- 
sons of their worship. In this his travel 
he met with many persuasions to come 
into a communion with that Church 
which calls itself Catholic; but he re- 
turned from his travels as he went, emi- 
nent for his obedience to his mother, the 
Church of England. In his absence from 
England, Mr. Ferrar*s father (who was 
a merchant) allowed him a liberal main- 
tenance ; and, not long after his return 
into England, Mr. Ferrar had, by the 
death of his father, or an elder brother, 
or both, an estate left him, that enabled 
him to purchase land to the value of four 
or five hundred pounds a year, the great- 
est part of which land was at Little 
Gulden, four or six miles from Hunting- 
don, and about eighteen frem Cambridge, 
which place he chose for the privacy of it, 
aod for the hall, which had the parish- 
church or chapel belonging and adjoining 
near to it ; for Mr. Ferrar having seen 
the manners and vanities of the world, and 
found them to be, as Mr. Herbert says— 
fa nothing between two dishes,’ did so 
contemn it, that he resolved to spend the 
remainder of his life iu mortifications, and 
in, devotion, and charity, and to be al- 
ways prepared for death : And his life was 
spent thus : — 

“ He and his family, which were like a 
little college, and about thirty in number, 
did most of them keep Lent and all the 
Ember-weeks strictly, both in fasting and 
using all those mortifications and prayers 
that the church hath appointed to be 
then used ; and he and they did the like 
constantly on Fridays, and on the vigils 
or eves appointed to lie fasted before the 
Saints'-days ; and this frugality and ab- 
stinence turned to the relief of the poor ; 
out this was bat a part of his charity, 
none but God and he knew the rest. 

“ This family, which I have said to be 
in number about thirty, were a part of 
them his kindred, and the rest chosen to 
be of a temper fit to be moulded into a de- 
vout life ; and all of them were for their 
dispositions serviceable and quiet, and 
humble and free from scandal. Having 
thus fitted himself for his family, he did, 
about the year 1690, betake himself to a 
constant and methodical service of God, 
and it was in this manner: — He, being 
accompanied with most of his family, did 
liimself use to read the common-prayers, 
(for he was a deacon,) every day at the 
appointed hoars of ten and four, in the 
Vol. VIII. 


parish chnrch, which was very near his 
house, and which he had both rejteired 
and adorned ; for it was fallen into a 
great ruin, by reason of a depopulation of 
the village, before Mr. Ferrar bought the 
manor : and he did also constantly read 
the matins every morning at the hour gtf 
six, either in the church or in an oratory, 
which was within his own house; aod 
many of the family did there continue 
with him after the prayers were eiriw 
and there they spent some hoars in 
ing hymns or anthems, sometimes ih the 
church, and often to an organ in the ora- 
tory. And there they sometimes betook 
themselves to meditate,- or to pray pri- 
vately, or to read a part of the New Tes- 
tament to themselves, or to continue their 
praying or reading the psalms; and, in 
case the psalms were not always read in 
the day, then Mr. Ferrar, and others of 
the congregation, did at night, at the 
ring of a watch-bell, repair to the chnrch 
or oratory, and there betake themselves 
to prayers aqd lauding God, and reading 
the psalms that had not been read in the 
day ; and when these, or any part of the 
congregation, grew weary or faint, the 
watch-bell was rung, sometimes before 
and sometimes after midnight, and then 
another part of the family rose, and main- 
tained the watch, sometimes by praying 
or singing lauds to God, or reading the 
psalms ; and when after some hours they 
also grew weary and faint, then they rung 
the watch-bell, and were also relieved by 
some of the former, or by a new part of 
the society, which continued their devo- 
tions (as hath been mentioned) until 
morning. And it is to be noted that in 
this continued serving of God, the psaltei 
or whole book of psalms, was in every 
four-and-twenty hours sung or read over, 
from the first to the last verse ; and this 
was done as constantly as the sun runs 
his circle every day about the world, and 
then begins again the same instant that it 
ended. 

“ Thus did Mr. Ferrar and his happy 
family serve God day and night : — Thus 
did they always behave themselves, as in 
his presence. And they did always eat 
and drink by the strictest rules of tempe- 
rance ; eat and drink so » _ -o &e ready to 
rise at midnight, or at the call of a watch- 
bell, and perform tbeir devotions to God. 
And it is fit to tell the reader, that many 
of the clergy that were more inclined to 
practical piety and devotion, than to 
doubtful and needless disputations, did 
often come to Gidden Hall, and make 
themselves a part of that happy society* 
2 R 
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and stay a week or more, and then join 
with Mr. Ferrar, and the family in these 
devotions, and assist and ease him or them 
ip the watch by night. And these various 
devotions had never less than two of the 
domestic family in the night; and the 
watch was always kept in the church or 
oratory, unless in extreme cold winter 
nights, and then it was maintained in e 
parlour, which had a lire in it, and the 
parlour was fitted for that purpose. And 
this course of piety, and great liberality 
to his poor neighbours, Mr. Ferrar main- 
tained till his death, which was in the 
year 1630.” 

<• After this account,” (says Wal- 
ton,) “ of Mr. Ferrar, I proceed to 
my account of Mr. Herbert and 
Mr. Duncon, who, according to his 
promise, returned from Bath the fifth 
day, and then found Mr. Herbert much 
weaker than he left him ; and, therefore, 
their discourse could not be long ; but at 
Mr. Duncon’s parting with him, Mr. 
Herbert spoke to this purpose ‘ Sir, I 
pray give my brother Ferrar an account 
of the decaying condition of my body, and 
tell him I beg him to continue his daily 
prayers for me ; and let him know that L 
have considered that God only is what he 
would be; and that 1 am, by his grace, be- 
come now so like him, as to be pleased 
with what pleaseih him ; and tell him, 
that I do npt repine, but am pleased with 
my want of health ; and tell him my heart 
is fixed on that place whore true joy is 


only to be found ; and that I long to ho 
there, and do wait for my appointed 
change with hope and patience.’ Having 
said this, he did, with so sweet a humility 
as seemed to exalt him, bow down to Mr. 
Duncon, and with a thoughtful and con* 
tented look said to him, < Sir, 1 pray de- 
liver this little book to my dear brother 
Ferrar, and tell him, he shall find in it a 
picture of the many spiritual conflicts that 
have passed betwixt God and my souh be- 
fore I could subject mine to the will of 
Jesus my Master ; ia whose sendee 1 have 
found perfect freedom ; desire him to read 
it; and then, if he can think it may tens 
to the advantage of any dejected poor 
auul, let it be made public ; if not, let him 
burn it ; for I and it are less than the 
least of God’s mercies.* Thus meanly 
did this humble man think of this excellent 
hook, which now been the name of * The 
Temple; or, Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations of which Mr. Ferrar would 
say, * There was in it the picture of a di- 
vine soul in every page; and that the 
whole book was such a harmony of holy 
passions, rb would enrich the world with 
pleasure and piety.’ And it appears to 
have done so ; for there have been more 
than twenty thousand of them sold since 
the first impression.” 

The Sunday before his death he 
rose suddenly from his bed, called for 
one of hia instruments ; and, having 
tuned it, played and sung one of hi* 
hymns : — 


“ Oh day most cahn and bright ! 

The fruit of this, — the next world’s bud ! 
The indorsement of supreme delight, 

Writ by a friend, — and with his blood ; 
The week were dark, bat for thy light !” 


He was told on his death-bed of his 
charities, and of his rebuilding the 
church of Layton; “they be good 
works,” said the dying man, * if they 
he sprinkled with the blood of Christ, 
but not otherwise.” He intreated his 
wife and nieces, who were weeping be- 
side his bed, to leave the room, and 
delivered his will into the hands of his 
executors. 

“ I do not,” said he, " desire you to 
be just, hut I charge you by the reli- 
gion of our friendship, to be careful of 
my wife and nieces.” And then add- 
ed, “ I am ready to die.” 

M I wish,” says Izaak Walton, bis 
pious biographer, “ if God shall be so 


pleased, that I may be so happy as to 
die like him.” 

The life of Herbert, by Barnabas Oley, 
which is reprinted in these volumes, 
from the first edition of M The Country 
Parson? does not contain much that 
is of moment, which is not given by 
Walton. We extract the most import 
tant passage. 

“ He was moreover so great a lover of 
church music, that he usually called it 
heaven upon earth, and attended it a few 
days before his death. But above alb 
his chief delight was in the holy Scrip- 
tures, one leaf whereof he professed he 
would not part with, though he might 
have the whole world in exchange. That 
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was his wisdom, his comfort, his joy ; oat 
of that he took his motto, Mess than the 
least of all God's mercies.' la that sub- 
stance, Christ, and in Christ remission of 
sins, yea, in his blood he placed the good- 
ness of his good works. It' is A good 
work, (said he of building a chtifoh,) if it 
be sprinkled with the Wood of Christ*” 


Ml 

Oar essay has been prolonged to a 
greater extent than we at first antici- 
pated — and we ha?e left unaccom- 
plished the part of our task from which 
our readers will probably receive most 
pleasure — the selection of a few of 
these spiritual poem* : 


No. I George Herbert. 


BIN. 

Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us : then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers, 

Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin. 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all size* 

Fine nets and stratagems to catch ns m, 

Bibles hud open, millions of surprise* 

« Blessings beforehand, ties of gratefulness 
The sound of Gtory ringing in our ears : 
Without, our shame $ within, on* consciences : 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fcatfm 

<< Yet all those fences and their whole arm* 
One cunning boseos-M ldev*^ (pills away.” 


fHB Qtm*. 

«« The merry world did on a day 
With his train-bands and* mate* *gWW 
To meet together, WhfcrO f lhyj 1 

And all in sport to jeer at me. T 

« First; Beautv crept into a root ; 

Which when t phickt not, sir, Said she, 
Tell roe, I prav, whose hand* ate these ? 

« But thou shaft answer. Lord, for me/ 

«< Then Money came, and chinking still, 
What tune is this, poor man ? said he ; 

I heard in music you had skill : 

< But thou shaft answer, Lord, for me.' 

« Then came brave Glory pufflng by 
In silks that whistled, but who btrt he? 

He scarce allow'd me half an eye : 

* But thou shalt answer, Lord, for me.' 

II Then came quick Wit and Conversation, 
And he would needs a comfort be, 

And, to be short, make an omtioh. 

« But thou shalt answer, Lord, for'Afc’ 

“ Yet when the hour of thy design 
To answer these fine things shall come ; 
Speak not at large, sar, I am thine,* * 
And then they have their answer home.” 
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jesu. 

<* Jem is in my heart, his sacred name 
Is deeply graven there; but the other week 
A great affliction broke the little frame. 

E'en all to pieces ; which I went to seek : 

And first I found the corner where was J, 

After, where E8, and next where U was graved. 
When I had got these parcels, instantly 
I sat me down to spell them, and perceived 
That to my broken heart he was I ease you. 
And to my whole is JESU.” 


PEACE. 

u Sweet Peace, where dost thou dwell ? I humbly crave, 
Let me once know. f 

I sought thee in a secret cave, 

And ask’d if Peace were there. 

A hollow wind did seem to answer, No : 

Go seek elsewhere.” 

u I did; and going, did a rainbow note : 

Surely, thought I, 

This is the lace of Peace’s coat : 

I will search out the matter. 

But while I look’d, the clouds immediately 
Did break and scatter. 

Then went I to a garden, and did spy 
A gallant flower. 

The crown imperial : Sure, said I, 

Peace at the root must dwell. 

But when I digg'd, I saw a worm devour 
What show’d so well. 

At length I met a reverend good old man ; 

Whom when for Peace 
I did demand, he thus began ; 

There was a prince of old 

At Salem dwelt, who lived with good increase 
Of flock and fold. 

He sweetly lived ; yet sweetness did not save 
His life from foes. 

But after death out of his grave 

There sprang twelve stalks of wheat: 

Which many wondering at, got some of those 
To plant and set 

It prosper’d strangely, and did soon disperse 
Through all the earth : 

For they that taste it do rehearse, 

That virtue lies therein ; 

A secret virtue, bringing peace and mirth 
By flight of sin. 

Take of this grain, which in my garden grows. 

And grows for you ; 

Make bread of it : and that repose 
And Peace, which every where 

With so much earnestness you do pursue, 

Is only there. 
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“THE GLIMPSE. 

* Wbither away, delight ? 

Thou earnest but now ; wilt thou sO toon depart, 

And give me up to night ? 

For many weeks of lingering pain and smart 
Bnt one half hour of comfort for my heart ? 

“ Methinks delight should have 
More skill in music, and keep better time. 

Wert thou a wind or wave, 

They quickly go and come with lesser crime : 

Flowers look about, and die not in their prime. 

“ Thy short abode and stay 
Feeds not, but adds to the desire of meat. 

Lime begg’d of old (they say) 

A neighbour spring to cool his inward heat ; 

Which by the spring's access grew much more grepL 

<* In hope of thee, my heart 
Pick’d here and there a crumb, and would not die ; 

But constant to his part, 

When as my fears foretold this, did reply, 

A slender thread a gentle guest will tie. 

“ Yet if the heart that wept 
Must let thee go, return when it doth knock : 

Although thy heap be kept 
For future times, the droppings of the stock 
May oft break forth, and never break the lock. 

“ If I have more to spin. 

The wheel shall go, so that thy stay be short. 

Thou know’st how grief and sin 
Disturb the work. O make me not their sport, 

Who by thy coming may be made a court P* 


JANE SINCLAIR ; OR, THE FAWN OF SPRINGVALE. — FART III. 
BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 

“ Author of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry/' 


In the history of the affections we 
know that circumstances sometimes 
occur, where duty and inclination 
maintain a conflict so nicely balanced 
as to render it judicious not to exact a 
fulfilment of the former, lest by de- 
ranging the structure of our moral 
feelings, we render the mind either in- 
sensible to their existence, or incapa- 
ble of regulating them. This obser- 
vation applies only to those subordi- 
nate positions of life which involve 
no great principle of conduct, and vio- 


late no cardinal point of human duty. 
We ought neither to do evil nor suffer 
evil to be done, where our authority 
can prevent it, in order that good may 
follow. But in matters where our own 
will creates the offence, it is in some 
peculiar cases not only prudent bnt 
necessary to avoid straining a mind 
naturally delicate, beyond the powers 
which we know it to possess. We 
think, for instance, that it was wrong 
in Mr. Sinclair, at a moment when the 
act of separating from Osborne might 
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have touched the feelings of his daqgh- 
ter into that softness which lightens 
and relieves the heart, abruptly to sup- 
press emotions so oatuml, by exacting 
a proof of obedience too severe and 
oppressive to the heart of one who 
loved as Jane did. She knew h was 
her duty to obey him the moment he 
expressed his wish ; but he mas bound 
by no duty to demand . such an ■■ne- 
cessary proof of her obedienoe. The 
immediate consequences, however, 
made him sufficiently sensible of his 
error, and taught him that a know- 
ledge of the human heart is the most 
difficult task which a parent has to 
learn. 

Jane, conducted by her parents, 
having reached another apartment, sat 
down — her father taking a chair on 
one side, and her mother on the other, 

“ My darling,'* said Mr. Sinclair, “ f 
will never forget this proof of your 
obedience to me, on so trying an oc- 
casion. I knew 1 might rely upon my 
daughter.” 

Jane made no reply to this* hut sat 
apparently wrapped up in an scstacy 
of calm and unbroken delight. The 
smile of happiness with wbieh she 
contemplated Osborne, on taking her 
last look of him, was still upon her 
face, and contrasted so strongly with 
the agony which they knew she must 
have felt, that her. parents, each from 
an apprehension of alarming the other, 
feared openly to allude to it, although 
they felt their hearts sink in dismay 
and terror. 

w Jane, why do you not speak to 
you papa aud me ?” said her mother ; 
M speak to u& love, speak to us-4f it 
was only one word.” 

She appeared not to hear this, nor 
to be at all affected by her mother’s 
voice or w'ords. After the latter spoke 
she smiled again, aud immediately 
putting up her long white fingers 
through the ringlets that shaded her 
cheek, aha pulled them down as one 
would do who felt anxious to take out 
the curls — pressing them with slight 
convulsive energy as they passed 
through her fingem* 

* Henry, dear* abate— what is the 
matter with her?” inquired her mu* 
tjter, whose face became pale with 
alarm; “ Uhl what is wrong with my 
child I— she does not kaow w»! — Gr*. 
cious heaven, what is this,!’* 

M Jane, my love, wont you speak to 


your papa?” said Mr. Sinclair.— 
M Speak to me, my darling, — it is I,— 
it is jroar own papa that asks you ?” 

She looked up, and seemed for a 
moment struggling to recover a con- 
sciousness of her situation ; but it 
passed away, and the scarcely percep- 
tible meaning which began almost to 
become visible in her eye, was again 
succeeded by that smile which they 
both so much dreaded to see.” 

The old man shook his head, and 
looked with a brow darkened by sorrow, 
first upon his daughter, and afterwards 
upon his wife. 

* My heart’s delight,” he exclaimed, 
* I fear I have demanded more from 
your obedience than you could per- 
form without danger to yourself. I 
wish I had allowed her grief to flow, 
and not required such an abrupt and 
unseasonable proof of her duty. It 
was too severe an injunction to a crea- 
ture so mild and affectionate, — and 
would to God that I had not sought 
it!” 

M Would to heaven that you had 
net. my dear Henry. — Let us tiy, how- 
ever, and move her heart, — if tears 
could ooroe she would be relieved.” 

“ Bring Agnes in,” faid her father, 
M bring in Agnes,-l«Ae may succeed 
better with her than we cau, — and if 
Charles he not already gone, there is 
no use in distressing him by at all al- 
luding to her situation. She is ouly 
overpowered, I trust, and will soon 
recover.” 

The mother, on her way to bring 
Agnes to her sister, met the rest of 
the family returning to the house 
after having taken leave of Osborne. 
The two girls were weeping, for they 
looked upon him as already a brother ; 
whilst william, in a good-humoured 
tone, bantered them for their want of 
firmness. 

"I think, mother,” said he, "they 
mm all in love with him, if they would 
admit it Why here’s Maria and 
Agnes, and I date say they’re making 
as great a rout about him as Jane her- 
self!— But blew me ! what’s the matr 
ter, mother, that you look so pule and 
full of alarm ?” 

" It’s Jane — it’s Jane,” said Agues. 
“ Mother, there’s something wrong !” 
and as she spoks she stopped, with up- 
lifted hands, apparently fastened to the 
earth. 

“ My poor child !” exclaimed her 
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mother,— N for heaven’s sake come in, 
.Agnes.*— Oh heaven grant that it may 
toon peas aw*y. Agnes, dear girl, yon 
know her bea t , c ome in quick; her 
<papa wants you to try what you can 
do with her.” 

In a moment this loving family, with 
fmle faces and beating hearts, stood in 
a circle about their affectionate and 
beautiful sister. Jane sat with her 
jMMtive hand tenderly pressed between 
her father's, — smiling; but whether in 
unconscious happiness or unconscious 
misery* who alas I can say ? 

M You see she knows none of us,” 
feaid her mother. * Neither her papa 
nor me. Speak to her each of you, in 
tarn. Perhaps you may be more suc- 
cessful. Agnes, — 

“She will know me,” replied Agnes; 
I am certain she will know me — and 
the delightful girl spoke with an en- 
ergy that was based upon the confi- 
dence of that love which subsisted 
between them. Maria and her bro- 
ther both burst into tears; but Agnes's 
affection rose above the mood of ordi- 
nary grief. The confidence that her 
beloved sister* tenderness for her 
would enable her to touch a chord in 
a heart so utterly her own as Jane's 
Was, assumed upon this occasion the 
character of a wild but mournful en- 
thusiasm, that was much more expres- 
sive of her attachment than could the 
loudest and most vehement sorrow. 

* If she could but shed tears,” said 
her mother, wringing her hands. 

. “She will,” retained Agnes, “she 
will. Jane,” she exclaimed, “Jane, 
4oot yon know your own Agnes?— 
yonr own Agnes, Jane?* 

The family waited in silence for 
half a minute, but their beloved one 
smiled on, and gave not the slightest 
token of recognizing either Agnes’s 
person or her voice. Sometimes her 
lips moved, and she appeared to be 
repeating certain words to herself, but 
in a voice so low and indistinct that no 
one could cateh them. 

Agnes’s enthusiasm abandoned her 
6n seeing that that voiee to which her 
own dearest sister ever sweetly and 
lovingly responded, fell upon her ear 
as an iale and unmeaning sound. Her 
face became deadly pale, and her lip 
quivered, as she again addressed the 
unconscious girl. Once more she 
took her hand in her’s, and placing 


herself before her, put her Ungers to 
her cheek m order to attest her atten- 
tion. 

* Jane, look upon me ; look upon 
me that’s a sweet child, — look upon 
me. Sure I am Agnes — yoOr own 
Agnes, Who will break her heart if thy 
sweet sister doesn’t speak to her.” 

The stricken one raised her head, 
an# looked into* her face ; but it Was r 
alas! too apparent that she saw her 
not ; for the eye, though smiling, was 
still vacant. Again her Ups moved, 
and she spoke so as to be understood ; 
turning her eyes at the same time to- 
wards the door through which she had 
entered. 

** Yes,” she exclaimed, hr the same 
low, placid voice, “yes, he is beautiful! 
Is he not beautiful ? Fatal beauty ! 
— fatal beauty ! It is a fatal thing— It 
is a fatal thing ! — but he is very, very 
beautiftil !” 

“ Jane,” said Maria, taking her hand 
from Agnes’s, “Jane, speak to Maria, 
dear. Am not I, too, your own Marian 
that loves you not less than — my dar- 
ling, darling child — they do not live 
that love you better than yoUr owit 
Maria ; — in pity, darling, in pity speak 
to me !” 

The only reply was a smite, that 
rose into the murmuring music of a 
low laugh ; but this soon ceased, her 
countenance became troubled, and her 
finely-pencilled brows knit, as if with 
an inward sense of physical pahi. — 
William, her father, her mother, each 
successively addressed her, but to no 
purpose. Though a slight change had 
taken place, they could not succeed in 
awakening her reason to a perceptioa 
of the circumstances in which she was 
placed. They only saw that the unity 
of her thought, or of tlie image whose 
beauty veiled the faculties of net mind 
was broken, and that some other me- 
mory, painful in its nature* had come 
in to disturb the serenity of her unreafc 
happiness but this, which ought to 
have given them hope, only alarmed' 
them the more. Toe father, while 
these tender and affecting experiment* 
were tried, sat beside her, bis eyes la* 
bouring under a weight of deep and* 
indescribable calamity, and turning' 
from her face to the faces of those who 
attempted to recall her reason, with » 
mote vehemence of sorrow which 
called up from the depths of their tfo- 
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ter’s misery a feeling of compassion 
for the old man whom the bad so de- 
votedly loved. 

M My father’s heart is breaking * said 
William, groaning aloud, and covering 
his face with his hands. “ Father, your 
face frightens me more than Jane’s ; — 
dont, father, dont. She is young, — it 
will pass away — and father dear where 
is your reliance upon higher — upon 
higher aid I” 

“ Dear Henry,” said his wife, “ you 
should be our support It is the busi- 
ness of your life to comfort and sustain 
the afflicted.” 

“Papa,” said Agnes, “come with me 
for a few minutes, until you recover 
the shock which — which 0 

She stopped, and dropping her head 
upon the knees of her smiling and ap- 
parently happy sister, wept aloud. 

“ Agnes — Agnes,” said William, 
(they were all in tears except her fa- 
ther) “Agnes, I am ashamed of you — 
ashamed of you — yet his own cheeks 
were wet and his voice faltered. “ Fa- 
ther, come with me for a little. You 
will, when alone for a few minutes, be- 
think you of your duty — for it it your 
duty to bear this not only as becomes 
a Christian man but a Christian minis- 
ter, who is bound to give us example 
as well as precept.” 

“ I know it William, I know it ; — 
and you shall witness my fortitude, my 
patience, my resignation under this — 

this . I will retire. But it she 

not — alas ! I should say, was she not 
my youngest and my dearest! You 
admit yourselves she was the bett," 

“ Father, come,” said William. 

“ Dear father — dear papa, go with 
him,” said Agnes. 

" My father,” said Maria, “ as he 
said to her , will be himself.” 

“ I will go,” said the old man ; “ I 
know how to be firm ; I will reflect ; 

I w ill pray ; I will — weep. I must, I 
must — ” 

He pressed tbe beautiful creature to 
his bosom, kissed her lips, and as he 
hung over her, his tears fell in torrents 
upon her cheeks. 

Oh ! what a charm must be in sym- 
pathy, and in the tears which it sheds 
over the afflicted, when those of the 
grey-haired father could soothe his 
daughter’s soul into that sorrow which 
is so often a relief to the miserable 
and disconsolate ! 


When Jane first felt his tears upon 
her eheeks, she started slightly, and 
the smile departed from her counte- 
nance. As he pressed her to his heart 
she struggled a little, and putting her 
arms out, she turned up her eyes upon 
his face, and after a long straggle be- 
tween memory and insanity, at length 
whispered out ‘papa!’” 

“ You are with me, darling,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ and I am with you, too : 
and here we are all about you, — your 
mother, and Agnes, and all.” 

“ Yes, yes,” she replied ; “ but papa, 
— and where is my mamma ?” 

“ I am here, my own love ; here I 
am. Jane, collect yourself, my treasure. 
You are overcome with sorrow. The 
parting from Charles Osborne has 
been too much for you.” 

“ Perhaps it was wrong to mention 
his name,” whispered William. “ May 
it not occasion a relapse, mother ?” 

“ No,” she replied. “ I want to 
touch her heart, and get her to weep 
if possible.” 

Her daughter’s fingers were again 
involved in the tangles of her beau- 
tiful ringlets and once more was the 
sweet but vacant smile returning to 
her lips. 

“ May God relieve her and us,” said 
Maria; “the darling child it Telaps- 
ing I” 

Agnes felt so utterly overcome, that 
she stooped, and throwing her arms 
around her neck wept aloud, with her 
cheek laid to Jane’s. 

Again the w r armth of her tears upon 
the afflicted one’s face seemed to 
soothe or awaken her. She looked 
up, and with a troubled face exclaim- 
ed : — 

“ I hope I am not! — Agnes, you are 
good, and never practised deceit, — am 
I ? am I ?” 

“Are you what, love ? are you what, 
Jane, darling ?” 

“ Am I a cast-a-way ? I thought I 
was. I believe I am. — Agnes ?” 

“ Well, dear girl !” 

“ I am afraid of my papa.” 

“ Why, Jane, should you be afraid 
of papa. Sure you know how he loves 
you— -doats upon you ?” 

“ Because l practised deceit upon 
him. 1 dissembled to him. 1 sinned, 
sinned deeply ; — blackly, blackly. 1 
shudder to think of it and she shud- 
dered while speaking. 
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" Well, but Jane dear” said her mo- 
ther soothingly, “can you not weep 
for your fault. Tears of repentance 
can wipe out any crime. Weep, my 
child, weep, and it will relieve your 
heart” 

* I would like to see my papa,” she 
replied. u I should be glad to hear 
that he forgives me : how glad ! how 
glad! That’s all that troubles your 
oor Jane ; all in the world that trou- 
les her poor heart — I think .' 1 

These words were uttered in a tone 
of such deep and inexpressible misery, 
and with such an innocent and child- 
like unconsciousness of the calamity 
which weighed her down, that no heart 
possessing common humanity could 
avoid being overcome. 

44 Look on me, love,” exclaimed her 
father. 44 Your papa is here, ready to 
pity and foTgive you . 11 

44 William,” said Agnes, * a thought 
strikes me, — the air that Charles play- 
ed when they first met has been her 
favourite ever since : you know it — go 
get your flute and play it with as much 
feeling as you can." 

Jane made no reply to her father's 
words. She sat musing, and once or 
twice put up her hand to her side- 
locks, but immediately withdrew it, 
and again fell into a reverie. Some- 
times her face brightened into the fatal 
smile, and again became overshadowed 
with a gloom that seemed to proceed 
from a feeling of natural grief. In- 
deed the play of meaning and insanity, 
as they chased each other over a coun- 
tenance so beautiful, was an awful 
sight, even to an indifferent beholder, 
much less to those who then stood 
about her. 

William in about a minute returned 
with his flute, and placing himself be- 
hind her, commenced the air in a spirit 
more mournful probably than any in 
which it had ever before been played. 
For a long time she noticed it not : 
that is to say, she betrayed no external 
marks of attention to it. They could 
perceive, however, that although she 
neither moved nor looked around her, 
yet the awful play of her features 
ceased, and their expression became 
more intelligent and natural. At 
length she sighed deeply several times; 
though without appearing to hear the 
music ; and at length, without uttering 
a word to any one of them, she laid 


her head upon her father's bosom, and 
the tears fell in placid torrents down 
her cheeks. By a signal from his 
hand Mr. Sinclair intimated, that for 
the present they should be silent ; and 
by another addressed to William, that 
he should play on. He did so, and 
she wept copiously under the influence 
of that charmed melody for more than 
twenty minutes. 

44 It would be well for me,” she at 
length said, 44 that is, I fear it would, 
that I had never heard that air, or 
seen him who first sent its melancholy 
music to my heart He is gone ; but 
when — when will he return ?” 

M Do not take his departure so hea- 
vily, dear child,” said her father. 44 If 
you were acquainted with life and the 
world you would know that a journey 
to the continent is nothing. Two years 
to one so young as you are will soon 
pass.” 

44 It would, papa, if I loved him less* 
But my love for him — my love for him 
— that now is my misery. I must, 
however, rely upon other strength than 
my own. Papa, kneel down and pray 
for me, — and you, mamma, and all of 
you ; for I fear I am myself incapable 
of praying as I used to do, with an 
undivided heart.” 

Her father knelt down, but knowing 
her weak state of mind, he made his 
supplication as short and simple as 
might be consistent with the discharge 
of a duty so solemn. 

44 Now,” said she, when it was eon- 
eluded, 44 will you, mamma, and Agnes, 
help me to bed ; I am very much ex- 
hausted, and my heart is sunk as if it 
were never to beat lightly again. It 
may yet ; I would hope it, — hope it if 
I could.” 

They allowed her her own way, and 
without auy allusion whatsoever to 
Charles, or his departure, more than 
she had made herself, they embraced 
her ; and in a few minutes she was in 
bed, and as was soon evident to Agnes, 
who watched her, in a sound sleep. 

Why is it that those who are dear 
to us are more tenderly dear to us 
while asleep than when awake ? It is 
indeed difficult to say ; but we know 
that there are many things in life and 
nature, especially m the heart and af- 
fections, which wc feci as distinct 
truths, without being able to satisfy 
ourselves why they arc so. This is 
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dm of them. What parent does not 
lore the offspring more glowingly while 
the features are composed in sleep? 
What young husband does not feel bis 
heart mdt with a wanner emotion, on 
contemplating the countenance of his 
youthful wife, when that countenance 
u overshadowed with the placid but 
somewhat mournful beauty of repose ? 

When the family understood from 
Agnes that Jane had fhllen into a 
slumber, they stole up quietly, and 
standing about her, each looked upon 
her with a long gase of relief and sa» 
tidaethm; for they knew that sleep 
would repair the tqjory which the trial 
of that day bad wrought upon a mind 
so delioately framed as her’s. We 
question not but where there is beauty 
it is still more beautiful in sleep. The 
passions are then at rest, and the still 
harmony of the countenance unbroken 
by the jarring discords and vexations 
of waking life; every feature then falls 
into its natural place, and renders the 
symmetry of the face chatter, whilst 
its general expression breathes more 
of that tender and pensive character, 
which constitutes the highest order of 
beauty. 

i. Jane's countenance, in itself so ex- 
quisitely lovely, was now an object of 
deep and melancholy interest. Upon 
k might be observed feint traces of 
those contending emotions whose 
struggle had been on that day so 
nearly fatal to her mind for ever. The 
smile left behind it a feint and dying 
light, like the dim radiance of a spring 
evening when melting into dusk;— 
whilst the secret dread of becoming a 
cast-away, and the still abiding consci- 
ousness of having deceived her father, 
blended into the languid serenity of 
her face a slight expression of the pain 
they had occasioned her while awake. 

Unhappy girl! There she lay, in 
her innocence and beauty like a sum- 
mer lake whose clear waters have set- 
tled into stillness after a recent storm ; 
reflecting, as they pass, the clouds now 
softened into milder forms, which had 
but a little time before so deeply agi- 
tated them. 

“Oh no wonder,” said her father, 
M that the boy who loves her should 
say he would not leave her, and that 
separation would break down the 
strength of his heart and spirit. A 
fairer thing— a purer being never 


closed her eyelids upon the cares and 
trials of life. Light mfey those oares 
be, oh I beloved of our hearts $ and 
refreshing the slumbers that are upon 
you ; and may the blessing and merci- 
ful providence of God guard and keep 
you from evil ! Amen I~ Amen 1" 

Maria on this occasion Was deeply 
affected. Jane*s arm lay outside the 
coverlid, and her sister observed that 
her white and beautiful fingers were af- 
fected from time to time with slight 
starting twitches, apparently nervous. 
This, contrasted with the stillness of 
her fece, impressed the girl with an 
apprehension that the young mourner, 
though asleep, was still suffering pain ; 
but when her father spoke and blessed 
her, she felt her heart getting full, and 
bending over Jane she imprinted a 
kiss upon her cheek affectionate, 
indeed, was that kiss, but timid and 
light as the fell of the thistle-down 
on a leaf of the rose or the lily, 
hen she withdrew her lips, a tear 
was visible on the cheek of tne sleeper 
—a circumstance which, Blight as it 
was, gave a character of inexpressible 
love and tenderness to the act. They 
then quietly left her, with the excep- 
tion of Agnes, and all were relieved 
and delighted, at seeing htr enjoy a 
slumber so sound and refreshing. 

The next morning they arose earlier 
than usual, in order to watch the mood 
in which she might awake ; and when 
Agnes, who had been her bedfellow, 
came down stairs* every eye was turned 
upon her with an anxiety proportioned 
to the disastrous consequences that 
might result from any unfavourable 
turn in her state of feeling. 

“ Agnes,” said her father, ** how is 
she ?— in what state ? — in what frame 
of mind ?” 

“ She appears much distressed, papa 
—feels conscious that Charles is gone — 
but as yet has made no allusion to 
their parting yesterday. Indeed I do 
not think she remembers it. She is 
already up, and begged this moment of 
me to leave her to herself for a little.” 

* 4 1 want strength, Agnes,' said she, 

* and I know there is but one source 
from which I can obtain it. Advice, 
consolation, and sympathy, 1 may and 
will receive here ; but strength- 
strength is what I most stand in need 
of, and that only can proceed from Hint 
who gives rest to the heavy laden.’ 
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M ‘ You feel too deeply, Jane/ I re- 
plied ; ‘you should try to be Arm/ 

“ ‘ I do try, Agnes ; but tell me, have 
f,ao£ been unwell, dw unwell ?’ 

u * Your feelings, dear Jane, over- 
came you yesterday, as was natural 
they should — but now that you are 
Calm, of coune you will not yield to 
despondency or melancholy. Your 
dejection, though at present deep, will 
toon pass away, and ere many days 
you will be as cheerful as ever.’ 

* * 1 hope so $ but Charles is gone, 
is he not r 

44 « But you know it was necessary 
that he should travel for his health ; 
besides, have you not formed a plan of 
correspondence with each other ?’ 

“Then,” proceeded Agnes, “she 
pulled out the locket which contained 
his hair, and after looking on it for 
about a minute, she kissed it, pressed 
it to her heart, and whilst in the act of 
doinff so, a few tears ran down her 
cheeks.” 

M 1 am glad of that,” observed her 
mother ; 44 it is a sign that this heavy 
grief will not long abide upon her.' 

. 44 She then desired me,” continued 
Agnes, * to leave her, and expressed a 
sense of her own weakness, and the 
necessity of spiritual support, as 1 have 
already told you. 1 am sure the worst 
is over.” 

* Blessed be God, I trust it is,” said 
her hither ; “ but whilst I live, I will 
never demand from her such a proof 
pf her obedience as that which 1 im- 
posed upon her yesterday. She will 
soon be down to breakfast, and we 
must treat the dear girl kindly, and 
gently and affectionately ; tenderly, 
tenderly must she be treated ; and, 
children, much depends upon you — 
keep her mind engaged. You have 
music — play more than you do — read 
store — walk more — sing more. 1 myself 
will commence a short course of lectures 
upon the duties and character of women, 
in the single and the married states of 
life ; alternately with which I will also 
give you a short course upon Bella Let- 
tret. If this engages and relieves her 
mind, it will answer an important pur- 
pose ; but at all events it will be time 
well spent, and that is something.” 

When Jane appeared at breakfast, 
she was paler than usual ; but then the 
expression of her countenance, though 
pensive, was natural. Mr. Sinclair 


p l aced her between himself and her 
mother, and each kissed her in silenee 
ere she sat down. 

* I have been very unwell yesterday, 
papa. I know I must have been ; 
but I have made my mind up to bear 
his absence with fortitude— not that it 
is his mere absence which 1 feel so 
severely, but an impression that some 
calamity is to occur either to him or 
me.” 

* Impressions of that kind, my dear 
child, are the result of lour spirits, and 
a nervous habit Yon shouidnot suffer 
jom mind to be disturbed by them * 
for, when it is weakened by suffering, 
they gather strength, and sometimes 
become formidable.” 

44 There is no bearing my calamity, 
papa, as it ought to be borne* without 
the grace of God, and yon know we 
must pray to be made worthy of that. 
I dare say if I am resigned and sub- 
missive that my usual cheerfulness will 
gradually return. I have confidence 
in heaven, pupa, but none in my own 
strength, or I should rather say in my 
own weakness. My attachment to 
Charles resembles a disease more than 
a healthy and rational passion. I 
know it is excessive, and indeed I 
think its excess it a disease. Yet it is 
singular I do not fear my heart, papa, 
but I do my bead ; here is where the 
danger lies — here— here and as she 
spoke, she applied her hand to her 
forehead, and gave a feint smile of 
melancholy apprehension. 

44 Wait, Jane,” said her brother ; 
I 4 just wait for a week or ten days, and 
if you don’t scold yourself for being 
now so childish, why never cull me 
brother again. Sure I understand 
these things like a philosopher. I 
have been three times m love myself.” 

Jane looked at him, and a feint 
sparkle of her usual good nature lit up 
her countenance. 

44 Didn’t I tell you,” he proceeded, 
addressing them — 44 look ; why I’ll soon 
have her as merry as a kid.” 

44 But who were you in love with, 
William,” asked Agnes. 

44 1 was smitten first with Kate 
Sharpe, the Apple woman, in consider- 
ation of her charming method of giving 
roe credit for fruit when 1 was a school* 
boy, and bad no money. I thought 
her a very interesting woman, I assure 
you, and preferred my suit to her with 
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signal success. I say signal, because 
you know she was then, as she is now, 
very hard of hearing, and I was 
forced to pay my court to her by 
signs.” 

" Dear William,** said she, “ I see 
your motive, and love you for it ; but 
it is too soon — my spirits are not 
yet in tone for mirth or pleasantry — 
but they will be — they will be. I know 
it is too bad to permit an affliction that 
is merely sentimental to bear me down 
in this manner ; but I cannot help it, 
and you must all only look on me as a 
weak foolish girl> and forgive me, and 
pity me. Mamma, I will lie down 

r ‘n, for I feel 1 am not well ; and 
. papa, if you ever prayed with fer- 
vour and sincerity, pray for strength to 
your own Jane, and happiness to her 
stricken heart.” 

. She then retired, and for the re- 
mainder of that day confined herself 
partly to her bed, and altogether to her 
chamber ; and it was observed, that 
from the innocent caprices of a sickly 
spirit, she called Agnes, and her mother, 
and Maria — sometimes one, and some- 
times another — and had them always 
about her, each to hear a particular 
observation that occurred to her, or to 
ask some simple question, of no impor- 
tance to any person except to one 
whose mind had become too sensitive 
upon the subject which altogether en- 
grossed it. Towards evening she had 
a long fit of weeping, after which she 
appeared more calm and resigned. She 
made her mother read her a chapter in 
the Bible, and expressed a resolution 
to bear every thing she said, as be- 
came one she hoped not yet beyond 
the reach of divine grace and Chris- 
tian consolation. 

After a second night’s sleep she 
arose considerably relieved from the 
gloomy grief which had nearly wrought 
such a dreadful change in her intellect. 
Her father’s plan of imperceptibly en- 
gaging her attention by instruction 
and amusement was carried into effect 
by him and her sisters, with such 
singular success, that on the lapse of a 
month she was almost restored to her 
wonted spirits. We say almost, be- 
cause it was observed that, notwith- 
standing her apparent serenity, she 
never afterwards reached the same de- 
gree of cheerfulness, nor so richly ex- 
hibited in her complexion that purple 


glow*, the hue of which lies like a 
visible charm upon the cheek of youth-" 
ful beauty. 

Time, however, is the best philoSo«» 
pher, and our heroine found that ere 
many weeks she could, w'ith the ex- 
ception of slight intervals, look back 
upon the day of separation from Os- 
borne, and forward to the expectation 
of his return, with a calmness of spirit 
by no means unpleasing to one who 
had placed such unlimited confidence 
in his affection. His first letter soothed, 
relieved, transported her. Indeed, so 
completely was she overcome on re- 
ceiving it, that the moment it was 
placed in her hands, her eyes seemed 
to have been changed into light, her 
limbs trembled with the agitation of a 
happiness so intense ; and she at length 
sank into an ecstacy of joy, which was 
only relieved by a copious flood of 
tears. 

For two years after this their corres- 
pondence was as regular as the uncer- 
tain motions of a tourist could permit 
it Jane appeared to be happy, and 
she was so within the limits of an en- 
joyment narrowed in its character by 
the contingency arising from time and 
distance, and the other probabilities of 
disappointment which a timid heart 
and a pensive fancy will too often 
shape into certainty. Fits of musing 
and melancholy she often had without 
any apparent cause, and when gently 
taken to task, or remonstrated with 
concerning them, she has only re- 
plied by weeping, or admitted that she 
could by no means account for her 
depression, except by saying that she 
believed it to be a defect iu the habit 
and temper of her mind. 

His tutor’s letters, both to Charles’s 
father and her’s, were nearly as wel- 
come to Jane as his own. He, in 
fact, could say that for his pupil, which 
his pupil’s modesty would not permit 
him to say for himself. Oh ! how her 
heart glowed, and conscious pride 
sparkled in her eye, when that worthy 
man described the character of manly 
beauty which time and travel had gradu- 
ally given to his person ! And when his 
progress in knowledge and accomplish- 
ments and the development of his 
taste and judgment became the theme 
of his tutor’s panegyric, she could not 
listen without betraying the vehement 
enthusiasm of a passion, which absence 
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and time had only strengthened in her 
bosom* 

These letters induced a series of 
sensations at once novel and delight- 
ful* and such as were calculated to 
give zest to an attachment thus left to 
Support itself, not from the presence 
of its object, but from the memory of 
tendernesses that had already gone by. 
She knew Charles Osborne only as a 
boy — a beautiful boy it is true — and he 
knew her only as a graceful creature, 
whose extremely youthful appearance 
made it difficult whether to consider 
her merely as an advanced girl, or as 
a young female who had just passed into 
the first stage of womanhood. But 
now her fancy and affection had both 
room to indulge in that vivacious play 
which delight to paint a lover absent 
under such circumstances in the richest 
hues of imaginary beauty. 

44 How will he look,” she w ould say 
to her sister Agnes, “ when he returns 
* young man, settled into the fulness 
of his growth ? Taller he will be, and 
much more manly in his deportment. 
But is there no danger, Agnes, of his 
losing in grace, in delicacy of com- 
plexion, in short, of losing in beauty 
what he may gain otherwise ?” 

“ No, my dear, not in the least ; you 
will be ten times prouder of him after 
his return than you ever were. There 
is something much more noble apd 
dignified in the love of a man than in 
that of a boy, and you will feel this on 
seeing him.” 

44 In that case, Agnes, I shall have 
to fall in love with him over again, 
and to fall in love with the same indi- 
vidual twice, will certainly be rather a 
novel case— a double passion, at least, 
you will grant, Agnes.” 

44 But he will experience sensations 
quite as singular on seeing you, when 
he returns. You are as much changed 
.-—improved I mean — in your person, 
as he can be for his life. If he is now 
a fine, full-grown young man, you are 
a tall, elegant — 1 don’t want to flatter 
you, Jane — I need not say graceful, 
for that you always were, but I may 
add with truth, a majesticyoung woman. 
.Why, you will scarcely know each 
other.” 

44 You do flatter me, Agnes ; but am 
.1 so much improved ?” 

44 Indeed you are quite a different 


gill from what you were when he saw 
you.” 

44 1 am glad of it ; but as I told him 
once, it is on his account that 1 am so 
glad ; do you know, Agnes, I never 
was vain of my beauty until 1 saw 
Charles ?” 

44 Did you ever feel proud in being 
beautiful in the eyes of another, Jane 

44 No, I never did — why should I ?” 

44 Well, that is not vanity — it i9 only 
love visible in a different aspect, anil 
not the least amiable either, my dear.” 

44 Well, I should be much more 
melancholy than I am, were not my 
fancy so often engaged in picturing to 
myself the change which may be on 
him when he returns. The feeling it 
Occasions is novel and agreeable, some- 
times, indeed, delightful, and so far 
sustains me when I am inclined to be 
gloomy. But believe me, Agnes, I 
could love Charles Osborne even if 
he were not handsome. 1 could love 
him for his mind, his principles, and 
especially for his faithful and constant 
heart.” 

44 And for all these he would deserve 
your love; but you remember what 
you told me once : it seems he has not 
et seen a girl that he thinks more 
andsome than you are. Did you not 
mention to me that he said when he 
did, he would cease to write to you, 
and cease to love you ? You see he is 
constant.” 

44 Yes ; but did I not then tell you 
the sense in which he meant it ?' 

44 Yes ; and now you throw a glance 
at yourself in the glass! Oh Jane, 
Jane, the best of us and the freest 
from imperfection is not without a little 
pride and vanity ; but don’t be too 
confident, my sauev beauty ; consider 
that you complained to William yester* 
day, about the uuusual length of time 
that has elapsed since you received his 
last letter, and yet he could write to 
his fa— What, what, dear girl, what’s 
the matter ? you are as pale as death.” 

44 Because, Agnes, 1 never think of 
that but my heart and spirits sink. It 
has been one of the secret causes of my 
occasional depressions ever since he 
went I cannot tell why, but from the 
moment the words were spoken, I have 
not been without a presentiment of 
evil.” 

44 Even upon your own showing 
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Jane, that is an idle and groundless 
impression, and unworthy the affection 
which you know, and which we all 
know he bears you ; dismiss it, dear 
Jane, dismiss it, and do not give your* 
self the habit of creating imaginary 
evils* 

* I know I am prone to such a habit, 
and ara probably too much of a vision* 
ary for tny own happiness ; but setting 
that gloomy presentiment aside, have 
you not, Agnes, been struck with 
several bints in his letters, both to me 
and his lather, unfavourable to the 
state of his health * 

« That, you will allow, could not be 
very ill, when be was able to continue 
bis travels* 

“ True, but according to his own ad* 
mission his arrangements were fre- 
quently broken up, by the feet of his 
being ‘unwell,'' and ‘not in a condition 
to travel/ and so did not reach the 
places in time to which he had re- 
quested me to direct many of my 
letters* I fear, Agnes, that his health 
has not been so much improved by the 
air of the Continent as we hoped it 
would* 

* I havi only to suy this, Jane, that 
if he 1 does not appreciate your affection 
as he ought to do, then God forgive 
hkn» He Will be guilty of a crime 
against the purest attachment of the 
best of hearts, as well as against truth 
and honour. I hope he may be wor- 
thy of you, mid I am sure he will. He 
is now in Bath, however, and will soon 
be with us.* 

“T am divided, Agnes, by two prin- 
ciples — if they may be called such — or 
if you will, by two moods of mind, or 
states of feeling ; one of them is faith 
and trust in bis affection — how can I 
doubt it ? — the other is my malady I 
believe, a gloom, an occasional des- 
pondency for which I cannot account, 
and which I am not able to shake off. 
My feith and trust, however, will last, 
and his return will dispel the other.” 

This, in feet, was a true state of the 
feithful girl’s heart. From the moment 
Osborne went to travel, her affection, 
though faH of the tenderest enthusiasm, 
hiy under the deep shadow of that 
gloom, which was occasioned by the 
first, and we may say the only act of 
insincerity she was ever guilty of to- 
wards her father. The reader knows 


that even this act was not ft deliberate 
one, but merely the hurried evasion of 
a young and bashful ghi, who, had her 
sense of moral delicacy been less acute; 
might have never bestowed a moment's 
subsequent consideration upon it Left 
our fair young readers, however, be 
warned even by this very slight devia- 
tkm from truth, and let them also re- 
member that one act of dissimnlatiofi 
may, in the little world of their own 
moral sentiments and affections, w 
the foundation for calamities undel 
which their hopes and their happiness 
in consequence of that act may abso- 
lutely perish. Still are we bound to 
say that Jane's deportment during thft 
period stipulated upon for Osborne'S 
absence was admirably decorous, and 
replete with moral beauty. Her mo- 
ments of enjoyment derived from Ms 
letters, were fraught with an innocent 
simplicity of delight in fine keeping 
with a heart so full of youthful ier- 
vour and attachment. And when bet 
imagination became occasionally dark* 
ened by that gloom whieh she termed 
her malady, nothing could be more 
impressive than the tone of (Seep and 
touching piety whieh mingled vkt 
and elevated her melancholy into ft 
Cheerful solemnity of spirit, that swayed 
by its pensive dignity the habits and 
affections of her whole family. 

'Tis true she was one of & das* 
rarely to be found among even the 
highest of her own sex, and her attach- 
ment was consequently that of a heart 
utterly incapable of loving twice. Her 
first affection was too steadfest i and de- 
cisive ever to be changed, and at the 
same time too fott and un r eserve d to 
maintain the materials for a second 
passion. The impression she received 
was too deep ever to be erased. She 
might weep — she might mourn — she 
might sink — her sonl might be bowed 
down to the dust — her heart- might 
break — she might die — but she neveft 
never, could love again. That heart 
was his palace, where the monarch of 
her affections reigned — but remove hit 
throne, and it became the seputc&re of 
her own hopes — the ruin, haunted by 
the moping brood of her own Sorrows. 
Often, indeed, did her family wonder 
at the freshness of memory manifested 
in the character of her love for Os- 
borne. There was nothing* transient, 
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nothing foigotten, nothing perishable 
in her devotion to him. In truth, it 
had something of divinity in it Every 
thing past, and much also of the 
future was present to her. Osborne 
breathed ana lived at the expiration of 
two years, just as be bad done the day 
before he set out on his travels. In 
her heart he existed as an undying 
principle, and the duration of her 
love for him seemed likely to be 
limited only by those laws of nature, 
which, in the course of time, carry the 
heart beyond the memory of all human 
affections. 

It would, indeed, be almost impos- 
sible to see & creature so lovely and 
angelic, as was our heroine, about the 
peri<»d when Osborne was expected to 
return. Retaining all the graceful 
elasticity of motion that characterised 
her when first introduced to our read- 
ers, she was now taller and more ma- 
jestic in her person, rounder and with 
more symmetry in her figure, and also 
more conspicuous for the singular ease 
and harmony of her general deport- 
ment Her hair, too, now grown to 
greater luxuriance, had become several 
shades deeper, and, of course, was 
much more rich than when Charles 
saw it last But if there was any 
thing that more than another, gave an 
expression of tenderness to her beauty, 
it was the under-tone of colour — -the 
slightly perceptible paleness which 
marked her complexion as that of a 
person whose heart though young had 
already been made acquainted with 
some early sorrow. 

. Had her lover then seen her, and 
witnessed the growth of charms that 
had taken place during his absence, he 
and she might both, alas, have experi- 
enced another and a kinder destiny. 

The time at length arrived when 
Charles, as had been settled upon by 
both their parents, was expected to 
return. During the three months pre- 
vious he had been at Bath, accom- 
panied of course by bis friend and 
tutor. Up, until a short time pre- 
vious to his arrival there, his commit 
nications to his parents and to Jane 
were not only punctual and regular, 
but remarkable for the earnest spirit 
of dutiful affection and fervid attach- 
ment which they breathed to both. It 
is true that his. Cither had, during the 
whole period of bis absence^ been cog- 


nizant of that which the vigilance of 
Jane's love for him only suspected — I 
allude to the state of his heakh, which 
it seems occasionally betrayed symp- 
toms of bis hereditary complaint. 

This gave Mr. Osborne deep con- 
cern, for he had hoped that so long a 
residence in more genial climates would 
have gradually removed from his son's 
constitution that tendency to decline 
which was so much dreaded by them all. 
Still he was gratified to hear, that with the 
exception of those slight recurrences, 
the boy grew fast and otherwise with s 
healthy energy into manhood. The 
principles he had set out with were 
unimpaired by the influence of con- 
tinental profligacy. His mmd was 
enlarged, his knowledge greatly ex- 
tended, and his taste and mannera 
polished to a degree so unusual, that 
ne soon became the ornament of every 
circle in which he moved. His talents 
now ripe and cultivated, were not only 
of a high, but also of a striking and 
brilliant character— much too command- 
ing and powerful, as every one said, to 
be permitted to sink into the obscu ri ty 
of private life. 

This language was not without its 
due impression upon young Osborue’fe 
mind ; for his tutor could observe that 
soon after his return to England be 
began to have fits of musing, and was 
often abstracted, if not absolutely 
gloomy. He could also perceive a 
disinclination to write home, for which 
he felt it impossible to account At 
first he attributed this to ill health, or 
to those natural depressions which 
frequently precede or accompany H; 
but at length on seeing his habitual 
absences increase, he inquired m a tone 
of friendly sympathy, too sincere to be 
doubted, why it was that a change so 
unusual had become so remarkably 
visible in hts spirits. 

“ I knew not,” replied Osborne, 
* that it was so ; I myself have not 
observed what you speak of.” 

" Your manner, indeed, is much 
changed * said his friend ; *you appear 
to me, and I dare say to others, very 
like a man whose mind is engaged up- 
on the consideration of some subject 
that is deeply painful to him, and of 
which be knows not howto dispose. 
If it be so, my dear Osborne, command 
my advice, my sympathy, my friend- 
ship." 
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u I assure you, my dear friend, J was 
perfectly unconscious of this. But 
that 1 have for some time past been 
thinking more seriously than usual of 
the position in society which I ought 
to select, I grant you. You are pleased 
to flatter me with the possession of 
talents that you say might enable any 
inan to reach a commanding station in 
public life. Now, for what purpose 
are talents given ? or am I justified in 
slinking away into obscurity when 1 
might create my own fortune, perhaps 
iny own rank, by rendering some of 
the noblest services to my country. 
The wish to leave behind one a name 
that cannot die, is indeed a splendid 
ambition !" 

. 44 I thought,” replied the other, “ that 
you had already embraced views of a 
different character, entered into by your 
father to promote your own happiness .** 

Osborne started, blushed, and for 
more than half a minute returned no 
answer. * True,” said he at last, 44 true, 
/ had forgotten that? 

, His tutor immediately perceived 
that an ambition not unnatural, indeed, 
to a young man possessing such fine 
talents, had strongly seized upon his 
heart, and knowing as he did his attach- 
ment to Jane, he would have advised 
bis immediate return home, had it not 
been already determined on, in conse- 
quence of medical advice, that he him- 
self should visit Bath for the benefit of 
his health, and his pupil could by no 
arguments be dissuaded from accom- 
panying him. 

This brief view of Osborne’s inten- 
tions, at the close of the period agreed 
on for his return, was necessary to ex- 
plain an observation made by Agnes 
in the last dialogue which we have 
given between herself and her younger 
sister. We allude to the complaint 
which she playfully charged Jane with 
having made to her brother concerning 
the length of time which had elapsed 
since she last heard from her lover. 
The truth is, that with the exception of 
Jane herself, both families were even 
then deeply troubled in consequence 
of a letter addressed by Charles’s tutor 
to Mr. Osborne. That letter was the 
last which the amiable gentleman 
ever wrote, for he had not been 
in Bath above a week when he sank 
suddenly under a disease of the heart, 
to which he had for some years been 


subject. His death, which distressed 
oung Osborne very much, enabled 
im, however, to plead the necessity of 
attending to his friend’s obsequies, in 
reply to his father’s call on him to re- 
turn to his family. The next letter 
stated that he would not lose a moment 
in complying with his wishes, as no 
motive existed to detain him from 
home, and the third expressed the un- 
common benefit which he had, during 
his brief residence there, experienced 
from the use of the waters. Against 
this last argument the father had no- 
thing to urge. His son’s health was 
to him a consideration paramount to 
every other, and he wrote to Charles 
that if he found himself improved either 
by the air or the waters of Bath, he 
should not hurry his return as he 
had intended. 44 Only write to your 
friends,” said he, 44 they are as anxious 
for the perfect establishment of your 
health as I am.” 

This latter correspondence between 
Mr. Osborne and his son, was submit- 
ted to Mr. Sinclair, that it might be 
mentioned to serve as an apology for 
Charles’s delay in replying to her last 
letter. This step was suggested by 
Mr. Sinclair himself, who dreaded the 
consequences which any appearance of 
neglect might have upon a heart so 
liable to droop as that of his gentle 
daughter. Jane, who was easily de- 
pressed, but not suspicious, smiled at 
the simplicity of her papa, as she said, 
in deeming it necessary to make any 
apology for Charles Osborne’s not 
writing to her by return of post 

“ It will be time enough,” she added, 
44 when his letters get cool, and come 
but seldom, to make excuses for him. 
Surely, my dear papa, if any one blamed 
him, I myself would be, and ought to 
be the first to defend him.” 

44 Yet” observed William, “you could 
complain to me about his letting a 
letter of yours stand over a fortnight 
before he answered it Jane — Jane — 
there’s no knowing you girls ; particu- 
larly when you’re in love ; but indeed, 
then you dont know yourselves, so how 
should we?” 

44 But, papa,” she added, looking ea> 
nestly upon him ; 44 it is rather strange 
that you are so anxious to apologise 
for Charles. I cannot question my 
papa, and I shall not ; but yet upon 
second thoughts, it is very strange.” 
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“ No, my love, but I wpul<J not have 
you a day uneasy. 

* Well, 0 she replied, musing but 

with a keen eye bent alternately upon 
him and William ; “ it is a simple case, 
I myself have a very ready solution for 
his want of punctuality, if it can be 
called such, o: if it continue such.” 

a And pray what is it, Jane,** asked 
William. 

“ Excuse me, dear William — if 1 told 
you it might reach him, and then he 
might shape his conduct to meet it — 
I may mention it some day, though ; 
but I hope there will never be occa- 
sion. Papa, dont you ask me, because 
if you do, I shall feel it my duty to tell 
you ; and I would rather not, sir, ex- 
cept you press me. But why after all, 
should I make a secret of it. It is 
papa, the test of all things, as well as 
of Charles’s punctuality, — for, of his af- 
fection I will never doubt. It is time — 
time ; but indeed I wish you had not 
spoken to me about it; I was not un- 
easy.*’ 

The poorgirl judged Osborne through 
a misapprehension which, had she known 
more of life, or even closely reflected 
upon his neglect in writing to her, 
would have probably caused her to 
contemplate nis conduct in a differ- 
ent lignt She thought because his 
letters were nearly as frequent since his 
return to England, as they had been 
during his tour on the continent, that 
the test of his respect and attachment 
was sustained. In fact, she was igno- 
rant that he had written several letters 
of late to his own family, without hav- 
ing addressed to her a single line ; or 
even mentioned her name, and this cir- 
cumstance was known to them all, with 
the exception of herself, as was the 
tutor’s previous letter, of which she had 
never heard. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that her 
father, who was acquainted with this, 
and entertained such serious appre- 
hensions for his daughter’s state of 
mind, should feel anxious, that until 
Osborne's conduct were better under- 
stood, no doubt of his sincerity should 
reach the confiding girl’s heart. The 
old man, however, unconsciously acted 
upon his own impressions rather than 
on Jane’s knowledge of what had oc- 
curred. In truth, he forgot that the 
actual state of the matter was unknown 
You VIII. 


to her, and the consequence was, that 
in attempting to efface an impression 
which did not exist, he alarmed her 
suspicion by his mysterious earnestness 
of manner, and thereby created the 
very uueasiness which he wished to re* 
move. 

From this day forward, Jane’s ewe 
became studiously vigilant of the loots 
and motions of the Family. Her me- 
lancholy returned, but it was softer 
serener than it had ever been before ; 
so did the mild but pensive spirit of 
devotion which had uniformly accom- 
panied it. The sweetness of ner man- 
ner was irresistible, if not affecting, for 
there breathed through the composure 
of her beautiful countenance an air of 
mingled sorrow and patience, so finely 
blended, that it was difficult to deter- 
mine, on looking at her, whether she 
secretly rejoiced or mourned. 

A few days more brought another 
letter from Osborne to his father, which 
contained a proposal for which the 
latter, in consequence of the tutor’s 
letter, was not altogether unprepared. 
It was a case put to the father for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether, if he, 
Charles, were offered an opportunity of 
appearing in public life, he would re- 
commend him to accept it He did 
not say that such an opening had ac- 
tually presented itself, but he strongly 
urged his father’s permission to em- 
brace it if it shoald. 

This communication was immedi- 
ately laid before Mr. Sinclair, who ad- 
vised his friend, ere he took any other 
step, or hazarded an opinion upon it, 
to require from Charles an explicit 
statement of the motives which inauoej 
him to solicit such a sanction. M Until we 
know what he means,” said he,“ it is im- 
possible for us to know how to advise 
him. That he has some ambitious 
project in view, is certain. Mr. Har- 
vey (his tutor’s) letter and this both 
prove it” 

“ But in the meantime, we must en- 
deavour to put such silly projects out 
of his head, my dear friend. I am 
more troubled about that sweet girl, 
than about any thing else. I cannot 
understand his neglect of her.” 

w Few, indeed, are worthy of that 
angel,” replied her father, sighing i 44 1 
hope he may. If Charles, after what 
has passed, sports with her happiness* 

2 s 
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he will one day hate a fearful reckon- 
ing of it, unless he permits his con- 
science to become altogether seared.” 

“ It cannot happen,” replied the other ; 
44 I know my boy, his heart is noble ; 
no, no, be is incapable of dishonour, 
much less of perfidy so black as that 
would be. In my next letter, however, 

1 shall call upon him to explain him- 
self upon that subject, as well as the 
other, and if he replies by an evasion, 

1 shall instantly command him home.” 

They then separated, with a feeling 
of deep but fatherly concern, one 
anxious for the honour of his son, and 
the other trembling for the happiness 
of his daughter. 

Mr. Sinclair was a man in whose 
countenance could be read all the va- 
rious emotions that either exalted or 
disturbed his heart. If he felt joy his 
eye became irradiated with a benig- 
nant lustre, that spoke at once of hap- 
piness ; and, when depressed by care 
or sorrow, it was easy to see by the se- 
rious composure of his face, that some- 
thing troubled or disturbed him. In- 
deed, this candour of countenance is 
peculiar to those only who have not 
schooled their faces into hypocrisy. 
After his return from the last inter- 
view with Mr. Osborne, his family per- 
ceived at a glance that something more 
than usually painful lay upon his mind ; 
and such was the affectionate sympathy 
by which they caught each others 
feelings, that every countenance, save 
one, became partially overshadowed. 
Jane, although her eye was the first 
and quickest to notice this anxiety of 
her father, exhibited no visible proof of 
a penetration so acute and lively. The 
serene light that beamed so mournfully 
from her placid but melancholy brow, 
was not darkened by what she saw ; on 
the contrary, that brow became, if pos- 
sible, more serene; for in truth, the 
gentle enthusiast had already formed a 
settled plan of exalted resignation that 
was designed to sustain her under an 
apprehension far different from that 
whi h Osborne’s ambitious speculations 
in life would have occasioned her to 
feel had she known them. 

44 1 see,” said she with a smile, 44 that 
my papa has no good news to tell. A 
letter nas come to his father, but none 
to me ; but you need not fear for my 
firmness, papa. I know from whence 
to expect support; indeed, from the be- 


ginning, I knew that I would require 
it You often affectionately chid me 
for entertaining apprehensions too 
gloomy ; but now they are not gloomy, 
because, if what I surmise be true, 
Charles, and 1 will not be so long se- 
parated as you imagine. The hope of 
this, papa, is my consolation.” 

44 Why, what do you surmise, my 
love,” asked her father. 

44 That Charles is gone, perhaps ir- 
retrievably gone in decline ; you know 
it is the hereditary complaint of his 
family. What else could, or would — 
yes, papa, or ought to keep him so long 
from home — from his friends — from 
me. Yes, indeed,” she added with a 
smile, 4< from me, papa — from his own 
Jane Sinclair, and he so near us, in 
England, and the time determined on 
for his return expired.” 

44 But you know, Jane,” said her fa- 
ther, gratified to find that her suspi- 
cion took a wrong direction, 44 the air 
of Bath, he writes, is agreeing with 
him.” 

44 I hope it may, papa ; I hope it 
may ; but you may rest assured, that 
whatever happens, the lessons you have 
taught me, will, aided by divine sup- 
port, sustain my soul, so long as the 
frail tenement in which it is lodged 
may last. That will not be long.” 

44 True religion, my love, is always 
cheerful, and loves to contemplate tne 
brighter side of every human event. I 
do not like to see my dear child so calm, 
nor her countenance shaded by melan- 
choly so fixed as that I have witnessed 
on it of late.” 

44 Eternity, papa — a happy eternity, 
what is it, but the brighter side of hu- 
man life — here we see only as in a 
glass darkly ; there in our final destiny, 
we reach the fulness of our happiness. 
I am not melancholy, but resigned ; 
and resignation has a peace peculiar to 
itself ; a repose which draws us gently, 
for a little time, out of the memory of 
our sorrows ; but without refreshing 
the heart — without refreshingthe heart. 
No, papa, I am not melancholy — I am 
not melancholy ; I could bear Charles's 
death, and look up to my God for 
strength and support under it ; but,” 
she added, shaking her head, with a 
smile marked by something of a wild 
meaning, 44 if he could forget me for 
another, — no I will not say for another, 
but if he could only forget me, and his 
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vows of undying affection, then in- 
deed — then — then — papa — ha ! — no — 
no— he could not — he could not.” 

This conversation, when repeated to 
the family deeply distressed them, in- 
volved in doubt and uncertainty as they 
were with respect to Osborne’s ulti- 
mate intentions. Until a reply, how- 
ever should he received to his father’s 
letter, which was written expressly to 
demand an explanation on that point, 
they could only soothe the unnappy 
girl in the patient sorrow which they 
saw gathering in her heart. That, 
however, which alarmed them most, 
was her insuperable disrelish to any 
thing in the shape of consolation or 
sympathy. This, to them, was indeed 
a new trait in the character of one who 
had heretofore been so anxious to re- 
pose the weight of her sufferings upon 
the bosoms of those w'ho loved her. 
Her chief companion now was Ariel, 
her dove, to which she was seen to ad- 
dress herself with a calm, smiling as- 
pect, not dissimilar to the languid 
cheerfulness of an invalid, who might 
be supposed as yet incapable from phy- 
sical weakness to indulge in a greater 
display of animal spirits. Her walks 
too, were now all solitary, with the ex- 
ception of her mute companion, and it 
was observed that she never, in a single 
instance, was known to traverse any 
spot over which she and Osborne had 
not walked together. Here she would 
linger, and pause, and muse, and ad- 
dress Ariel, as if the beautiful creature 
were capable of comprehending the 
tenor of her language. 

* Ariel,” said she one day, speaking 
to the bird ; “ there is the yew tree, un- 
der which your preserver and I first 
disclosed our love. The yew tree, 
sweet bird, is the emblem of death, 
and so it will happen ; for Charles 
is dying, I know — I feel that he 
will die ; and I will die, early ; we 
will both die early ; for 1 would 
not be able to live here after him, 
Ariel, and how could I ? Yet 1 should 
like to see him once — once before he 
dies ; to see him, Ariel, in the fulness 
of his beauty ; my eye to rest upon him 
once more ; and then 1 could die smil- 
ing.” 

She then sat down under the tree, 
and in a voice replete with exquisite 
pathos and melody sang the plaintive 
air which Osborne had played on the 


evening when the first rapturous decla- 
ration ot their passion was made. 
This incident with the bird also oc- 
curred much about the same hour of 
the day, a remembrance which an as- 
sociation, uniformly painful to her 
moral sense, now revived with peculiar 
power, for she started and became 
pale. 

“ A las, my sweet bird,” she exclaimed, 
“ what is this ; I shall be absent from 
evening worship again — but I will not 
prevaricate now ; why— why b is this 
spot to be fatal to me ? Come, Ariel, 
come ; perhaps I may not be late.” 

She nastened home with a palpitat- 
ing heart, and unhappily arrived only in 
time to find the family rising from 
er. 

s she stood and looked upon them, 
she smiled, but a sudden paleness at 
the same instant overspread her face, 
which gave to her smile an expression 
we are utterly incompetent to de- 
scribe. 

“ 1 am late,” she exclaimed, “and 
have neglected a solemn and a neces- 
sary duty. To me, to me, papa, how 
necessary is that duty.” 

“ It is equally so to us all, my child,” 
replied her father ; “ but,” he added, in 
order to reconcile her to an omission 
which had occasioned her to suffer so 
much pain before ; M we did not forget 
to pray for you, Jane. With respect to 
your absence, we know it was uninten- 
tional. Your mind is troubled, my love, 
and do not, let me beg of you, dwell 
upon minor points of that kind, so as 
to interrupt the singleness of heart with 
which you ought to address God. 
You know, darling, you can pray in 
your own room.” 

She mused for some minutes, and at 
length said, “ I would be glad to pre- 
serve that singleness of heart, but I 
fear 1 will not be able to do so long.” 

“ If you would stay more with us, 
darling,” observed her mamma, “ and 
talk and chat more with Maria and 
Agnes, as you used to do, you would 
find your spirits improved. You are 
not so cheertul as we would wish to see 
you.” 

“ Perhaps I ought to do that, mamma, 
indeed I know I ought, because you 
wish it.” 

M We all wish it,” said Agnes, “ Jane 
dear, why keep aloof from us ? Who 
in the world loves you as we do ; and 
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why would you not, as you used to do, 
allow us to cheer you» to support you, 
or to mourn and weep with you ; any- 
thing — anything," said the admirable 
girl, “rather than keep your heart from 
ours and as she spoke, the tears fell 
fast down her cheeks. 

* Dear Agnes,” said Jane, putting 
her arm about her sister’s neck, and 
looking up mournfully into her face ; 
" I cannot weep for myself — I cannot 
weep even with you ; you know I love 
you-— Aon; I love you — oh how I love 
you all ; but I cannot tell why it is — 
society, even the society of them I love 
best, disturbs me, and you know not the 
leasure — melancholy I grant it to be, 
ut you know not the pleasure that 
comes to me from solitude. To me — 
to me there is a charm in it ten times 
more soothing to my heart than all 
the power of human consolation.” 

a But why so melancholy at all, 
Jane,” said Maria, “ surely there is no 
just cause for it.” 

She smiled as she replied, “ Why am 
I melancholy, Maria? — why? why 
should I not? Do I not read the 
approaching death of Charles Osborne 
in the gloom of every countenance 
about me ? Why do you whisper to 
each other that which you will not let 
me hear ? Why is there a secret and 
an anxious, and a mysterious inter- 
course between this family and his, of 
the purport of w hich I am kept igno- 
rant — and / alone ? 

M But suppose Charles Osborne is 
not sick,” said William ; “ suppose he 
was never in better health than he is 
at this moment — ” he saw his father’s 
hand raised, and paused, then added, 
carelessly, "for supposition’s sake 1 
aay merely.” 

“ But you must not suppose that 
William,” she replied, starting, “ unless 
you wish to blight your sister. On what 
an alternative then, would you force 
a breaking heart. If not sick, if not 
dying, where is he ? I require him — 
I demand him. My heart,” she pro- 
ceeded, rising up and speaking with ve- 
hemence*-*" my heart calls for him — 
shouts aloud in its agony — shouts 
aloud — shouts aloud for him. He is, 
he is sick ; the malady of his family is 
upon him ; he is ill — he is dying ; it 
must be so ; ay, and it shall be so ; I 
can bear that, 1 can bear him to die, 
but qever to become faithless to a 
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heart like mine. Put I am foolish,” 
she added, alter a pause, occasioned by 
exhaustion ; “ Oh, mv dear William, 
why, by idle talk, thus tamper with 
your poor affectionate sister’s happiness ? 
I know you meant no harm, but oh, 
William, William, do it no more.” . 

“ I only put it, dear Jane, I only-put 
it as a mere case,” — the young man 
was evidently cut to the heart, and 
could not for some moments speak* 

She saw his distress, and ^oing over 
to him, took his hand, and said, “ Dopt, 
William, dont ; it is nothing but merely 
one of your good-humoured attempts to 
make your sister cheerful. There,” 
she adaed, kissing his cheek ; ** there 
is a kiss for you ; the kiss of peace let 
it be, and forgiveness ; but I have no- 
thing to forgive you for, except top 
much affection for an unhappy 'sister, 
who, I believe, is likely to be trouble- 
some enough to you all ; but, perhaps 
not long — not long.” 

There were few dry eyes in the 
room, as she uttered the last words, 

“ I do not like to see you weep,” she 
added, “ w hen I could have wept my- 
self, and partaken of your tears, it waa 
rather a relief to me than otherwise. 
It seems, however, that my weeping 
days are past ; do not, oh do not — you 
trouble me, and I want to compose my 
mind for a performance of the solemn 
act which I have this evening ne- 
glected. Mamma, kiss me, and pray 
for me ; I love you well and tenderly, 
mamma ; I am sure you know I do. 

The sorrow ing mother caught her to 
her bosom, and, after kissing her pas- 
sive lips, burst out into a sobbing fit of 
grief. 

“ Ob, my daughter, my daughter,” 
she enclaimed, still clasping her tQ 
her heart, ** and is it come to this ! Ob 
that we had never seen him !” 

u This, my dear,” said Mr. Sinclair 
to his wife, “ is wrong ; indeed, it is 
weakness ; you know she wants to com^ 
pose her mind for prayer.” 

** I do, papa ; they must be more 
firm ; I need to pray. I know my 
frailties, you know them too, sir; I 
concealed them from you as long as I 
could, but their burthen was too heavy 
for my heart ; bless me now, before I 
go ; I will kneel.” 

The sweet girl knelt beside him* and 
he placed his hand upon her stooping 
head, and blessed her. She then raised 
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herself, and looking up to mitt with 1 a 
singular expression or wild sweetness 
beaming itt her eyes, she said, leaning 
her head again upon his breast, 

M There are two bosoms, on which I 
trust I and my frailties can repose with 
hope ; I know I shall soon pass from 
the One to the other— 

« The bo*om of my father end my God.** 

Will not that be sweet, papa ?” 

She spoke this with a smile of such 
tittuttefable sweetness, her beautiful 
eyes gazing innocently up into her 
father's countenance, that the heart of 
the old man was shaken through every 
fibre. He saw, however, what must 
be encountered, and was resolved to 
act a part worthy of the religion he 
rofessed. He arose, and taking her 
and in his, said, u You wish to pray, 
dearest love, that is right ; vour head 
has been upou my bosom, and I blessed 
you ; go now, and, with a fervent heart, 
address yourself to the throne of grace ; 
in doing this, my sweet child, piously 
and earnestly, you will pass from my 
bosom to the bosom of your God. — 
Cast yourself upon his, my love ; 
above all things, cast yourself with 
humble hope and earnest supplication 
upon kit . This, my child, indeed, is 
sweet ; and you will find it so ; come, 
darling, come.” 

He led her out of the room, and 
after a few words more of affectionate 
advice, left her to that solitude for 
which he hoped the frame of mind in 
whieh she then appeared was suitable. 

* Her sense of religion,” said he, 
after returning to the family, is not 
only delicate, but deep ; her piety is 
fervent and profound. I do not there- 
fore despair but religion will carry 
her through whatever disappointment 
Charles’s flighty enthusiasm may occa- 
sion her.” 

“ I wish, papa,” said Agnes, “ I 
conld think so. As she herself said, 
she might bear his death, for that would 
involve no act of treachery, of false- 
hood on his part ; but to find that he 
is capable of forgetting their betrothed 
vows, sanctioned as tney were by the 
parents of both — indeed, papa, if such a 
thing happen ■” 

“I should think it will not,” ob- 
served her mother; “Charles has, as you 
have just said, enthusiasm; now, will 
not that give an impulse to his love, as 
well as to his ambition ?” 


M But if ambition, my dear, has become 
the predominant principle in his cha* 
racter, it will draw to its own support 
all that nourished his other passions. 
Love is never strong, where ambition 
exists — nor ambition where there is 
love.” 

* I cannot entertain the thought of 
Charles Osborne being false to her ” 
said Maria ; “ his passion for her was 
more like idolatry than love.” 

" He is neglecting her, though,” said 
William ; “ and did she not suppose 
that that is caused by illness, I fear 
she would not bear it even as she 
does.” 

“ I agree with you, William,” ob* 
served Agnes; “but after all, it is 
better to have patience until Mr. Os- 
borne hears from him. His reply will 
surely be decisive as to his intentional 
All may end better than we think.” 

Until this reply should arrive, how- 
ever, they were compelled to remain 
in that state of suspense which is fre- 
quently more painful than the certainty 
of evil itself. Jane’s mind and health 
were tended with all the care and 
affection which her disinclination to 
society would permit them to show. 
They forced themselves to be cheerful 
in order that she might unconsciously 
partake of a spirit less gloomy than that 
which every day darkened more deeply 
about her path. Any attempt to give 
her direct consolation, however, w*as 
found to produce the very conse- 
quences which they wished so anx- 
iously to prevent. If for this purpose 
they entered into conversation with 
her, no matter in what tone of affec- 
tionate sweetness they addressed her, 
such was the irresistible pathos of her 
language, that their hearts became 
melted, and, instead of being able 
to comfort the beloved mourner, 
they absolutely required sympathy 
themselves. Since their last dia- 
logue, too, it was evident from her 
manner that some fresh source of pam 
had been on that occasion opened in 
her heart. For nearly a week after- 
wards her eye was fixed from time to 
time upon her brother William, with a 
long gaze of hesitation and enquiry — 
not unmingled with a character of sus- 
picion that appeared still further to 
sink her spirits by a superadded weight 
of misery. 

Nearly a fortnight had now elapsed 
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since Charles Osborne ought to have 
received his father’s letter, and yet ao 
communication had reached either of 
the families. Indeed the gradual falling 
off of his correspondence with Jane, 
and the commonplace character of his 
few last letters left little room to hope 
that his affection for her stood the 
severe test of time and absence. One 
morning about this period she brought 
William into the garden, and after a 
turn or two, laid her hand gently upon 
his arm, saying, 

“ William, I have a secret to entrust 
you with.” 

“ A secret, Jane — well, I shall keep 
it honourably — what is it, dear ?” 

“ I am very unhappy.” 

“ Surely that’s no secret to me, my 
poor girl.” 

She shook her head. 

“ No, no ; that’s not it ; but this is — 
I strongly suspect that you all know 
more about’Charles than I do.” 

She fixed her eyes with an earnest 
penetration on him as she spoke. 

“ He is expected home soon, Jane.” 

“ He isj not ill, William ; and you 
have all permitted me to deceive my- 
self into a belief that he is ; because 
you felt that I would rather ten thou- 
sand times that he were dead than 
false — than false.” 

« He could not, he dare not be false 
to you, my dear, after having been so- 
lemnly betrothed to you, I may say 
with the consent of your father and 
his.” 

“ Dare not— ha— there is meaning 
in that, William ; your complexion is 
heightened, too ; and so I have found 
out your secret, my brother. Sunk as 
is my heart, you see I have greater 
penetration than you dreamt of. So 
he is not sick, but false ; and his love 
for me is gone like a dream. Well, 
well ; but yet I have laid down my 
own plan of resignation. You would 
not guess what it is ? Come, guess : 
I will hear nothing further till you 
guess.” 

He thought it was better to humour 
her, and replied in accordance with the 
hope of his father. 

“ Religion, my dear Jane, and re- 
liance on God.” 

« That was my first plan ; that was 
my plan in case the malady I sus- 
pected had taken him from me — but 
what is my plan for his fasehood?” 


“ I cannot guess, dear Jane.” 

“ Death, William. What consoler 
like death ? what peace so calm as 
that of the grave? Let the storms of 
life howl ever so loudly, go but six 
inches beneath the day of the church- 
yard and how still is all there 1” 

M Indeed, Jane, you distress yourself 
without cause ; never trust me again 
if Charles will not soon come home, 
and you and he be happy. Why, my 
dear Jane, I thought you had more 
fortitude than to sink under a calamity 
that has not yet reached you. Surely 
it will be time enough when you find 
that Charles is false to take it so much 
to heart as you do.” 

M That is a good and excellent ad- 
vice, my dear William ; but listen, and 
I will give a far better one : never de- 
ceive your father ; never prevaricate 
with papa; and then you may rest 
satisfied that your heart will not be 
crushed by such a calamity as that 
which has fallen upon me. I deceived 
papa ; and I amjnow the poor hopeless 
castaway that you see me. Remember 
that advice, William — keep it, and God 
will bless you.” 

William would have remonstrated 
with her at greater length, but he saw 
that she was resolved to have no further 
conversation on the subject. When it 
was closed she walked slowly and com- 
posedly out of the garden, and imme- 
diately took her way to those favou- 
rite places among which she was 
latterly in the habit of wandering. 
One of her expressions, however, sunk 
upon his affectionate heart too deeply 
to permit him to rest under the fearful 
apprehension which it generated. 
After musing for a little he followed 
her with a pale face and a tearful eye, 
resolved to draw from her, with as 
much tenderness as possible, the exact 
meaning which, in her allusion to Os- 
borne’s falsehood, she had applied to 
death. 

He found her sitting upon that bank 
of the river which we have already 
described, and exactly opposite to the 
precise spot in the stream from which 
Osborne had rescued Ariel. The 
bird sat on her shoulder, and he saw 
by her gesture that she was engaged 
in an earnest address to it. He 
came on gently behind her, actuated 
by that kind curiosity w'hich knows 
that in such unguarded moments a 
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kef may possibly be obtained to the 
abrupt and capricious impulses by 
which persons labouring under impres- 
sions so variable may be managed. 

M 1 will beat you, Ariel,” said she. 
“ I will beat you — fie upon you. You 
an angel of light — no, no — have I not 
often pointed you out the spot which 
would have been fatal to you, were it 
not for him — for him ! Stupid'oird ! 
there it is ! do you not see it ? No, 
as 1 live your eye is turned up side- 
ways towards me, instead of looking at 
it, as if you asked why, dear mistress, 
do you scold me so? And indeed 1 
do not know, Ariel. I scarcely know 
— but oh, my dear creature, if you 
knew — if you knew — it is well you 
dout I am here — so are you — but 
where is he ?” 

She was then silent for a consider- 
able time, and sat with her head on 
her hand. William could perceive 
that she sighed deeply. 

He advanced; and on hearing his 
foot she started, looked about, and on 
seeing him, smiled. 

M am amusing myself, William," 
said she. 

44 How my dear Jane — how ?” 

* Why, by the remembrance of my 
former misery. You know that the 
recollection of all past happiness is 
misery to the miserable — is it not? 
but of that you are no judge, William 
—you were never miserable.” 

44 Nor shall you be so, Jane, longer 
than until Charles returns ; but touch- 
ing your second plan of resignation, 
love. I dont understand how death 
could be resignation.” 

44 Do you not ? then I will tell you. 
Should Charles prove false to me — 
that w*ould break my heart. I should 
die , and then — then — do you not see — 
comes Death, the consoler.” 

44 1 see, dear sister ; but there will 
be no necessity for that. Charles 
will be, and is, faithful aud true to you. 
Will you come home with me, dear 
Jane ?” 

44 At present I cannot, William ; I 
have places to see and things to think 
of that are pleasant to me. I may 
almost say so ; because as 1 told you 
they amuse me. Let misery have its 
mirth, William j the remembrance of 
past happiness is mine.” 

44 Jane, if you love me come home 
with me now T 


u If I do. Ah, William, that's ttn- 
enerous. You are welt aware that 

do, and so you use an argument 
which you know I wont resist Come," 
addressing the dove, 44 we must go ; we 
are put upon our generosity ; for of 
course we do love poor William. Ye.% 
we will go, William ; it is better, 1 
believe.” 

She then took his arm, and both 
walked home without speaking another 
word ; Jane having relapsed into a 
pettish silence which her brother felt 
it impossible to break without creating 
unnecessary excitement in a mind al- 
ready too much disturbed. 

From this day forward Jane’s mind, 
fragile as it naturally was, appeared to 
bend at once under the double burthen 
of Osborne's approaching death, and his 
apprehended treachery ; for wherever 
the heart is forced to choose between 
two contingent evils, it is also by the 
very constitution of our nature com- 
pelled to bear the penalty of both until 
its gloomy choice is made. At pre- 
sent Jane was not certain whether 
Osborne’s absence and neglect were 
occasioned by ill health or faithless- 
ness ; and until she knew this the 
double dread fell, as we said, with pro- 
portionate misery upon her spirit. 

Bitterly indeed did William regret 
the words in which he desired her 44 to 
suppose that Charles Osborne was not 
sick.” Mr. Sinclair himself saw the 
error, but unhappily too late to pre- 
vent the suspicion from entering into 
an imagination already overwrought 
and disordered. 

Hitherto, however, it was difficult, 
if not impossible, out of her own family, 
to notice in her manner or conversa- 
tion the workings of a mind partially 
unsettled by a passion which her con- 
stitutional melancholy darkened by its 
own gloomy creations. To strangers 
she talked rationally, and w ith her usual 
grace and perspicuity, but every one 
observed that ner cheerfulness was 
gone, and the current report went, by 
whatsoever means it got abroad, that 
Jane Sinclair’s heart was broken — that 
Charles Osborne proved faithless — and 
that the beautiful Fawn of Springvale 
was subject to occasional derangement. 

In the mean time Osborne was silent 
both to his father and to her, and as 
time advanced, the mood of her mind 
became too seriously unhappy and 
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atormiog to justify any further patience 
on the part either of his family or Mr. 
Sinclair’s. It was consequently settled 
that Mr, Osborne should set out for 
Bath, and compel his son’s return, un- 
aer the hope that a timely interview 
might restore the deserted girl to a 
better state of mind, and reproduce in 
his heart that affection which ap- 
peafed to have either slumbered or 
died. With a brow of care the ex- 
cellent man departed, for in addition to 
the concern which he felt for the cala- 
mity of Jane Sinclair and Charles’s 
honour, he also experienced all the 
anxiety . natural to an affectionate 
rather, ignorant of the situation in 
which he might find an only son, who 
up to that period had been, and justly 
too, inexpressibly dear to him. 

His absence, however, was soon dis- 
covered by Jane, who now began to 
give many proofs of that address with 
which unsettled persons can manage to 
gam a point or extract a secret, when 
either in their own opinion is considered 
essential to their gratification. Every 
member of her own family now became 
subjected to her vigilance ; every word 
they spoke was heard with suspicion, 
and received as if it possessed a double 
meaning. On more than one occasion 
she was caught in the attitude of a 
listener, and frequently placed herself 
in suoh a position when sitting with 
b® r relations at home* as enabled her 
to watch their motions in the glass, 
when they supposed her engaged in 
some melancholy abstraction. 

S Yet bitter, bitter as all this must 
ve been to their hearts, it was singu- 
■ to mark, that as the light of her 
reason receded, a new and solemn feel- 
ing of reverence was added to all of 
love, and sorrow, and pity, that they 
had hitherto experienced towards her. 
Now, too, was her sway over them 
more commanding, though exercised 
only in the woeful meekness of a broken 
heart ; for, indeed, there is in the dark- 
ness of unmerited affliction, a spirit 
winch elevates its object, and makes 
unsuffenng nature humble in its pre- 
sence. Who is there that has a heart, 
and few, alas, have, that does not feel 
himself constrained to bend his head 
with reverence before those who 
move in the majesty of undeserved 
sorrow ? 

Mr. Osborne had not been many 


days gone, wheft Jane, one moraitig 
after 1 breakfast, desired ’ the ftimily not 
to separate for about am hour, or if 
they did, to certainly reassemble within 
that period. “ And in the meantime,” 
she said, addressing. Agnes, 44 1 want 
you, my dear Agnes, to assist me at 
my toilette, as they say. I am about 
to dress in my very best, and it cannot, 
you know, be from vanity, for I have 
no one now to gratify hot yourselves— - 
come.” 

Mr. Sinclair beckoned with his hand 
to Agnes to attend her* and they ac*» 
cordingly left the room together. 

44 What is the reason, Agnes ” she 
said, u that thefe is So much mystery 
in this family ? I do not like these 
nods, and beekonings, and gestures, 
all so full of meaning. It grieves me 
to see my papa, who is the very soul of 
truth and candour, have recourse to 
them. But, alas, why should I blame 
any of you, when I know that it is from 
an excess of indulgence to poor Jane, 
and to avoid giving her pain that you 
do it?” 

* Well, we will not do it any more, 
love, if it pains or is disagreeable to you.” 

44 ft confounds me, Agnes, it injures 
my head, and sometimes makes me 
scarcely know where I am, or who are 
about me. I begin to think that there’s 
some dreadful secret among you ; and 
I think of coffins, and deaths, or of 
marriages, and wedding favours, and 
all that. Now, I can’t bear to think of 
marriages, but death has something 
consoling in it; give me death the 
consoler : yet,” she added, musing, 

M we shall not die, but we shall be all 
changed.” 

“ Jane, love, may I ask you, whyy ou 
are dressing with such care ?” 

“ When we go down stairs I shall 
tell you. It’s wonderful, wonderful !* 

44 What is, dear ?” 

44 My fortitude. But those vTords 
were prophetic. I remember well 
what I felt when I heard them ; to be 
sure he placed them in a different light 
from what I at first understood them 
in ; but I am handsomer now, I think. 
You will be a witness for me below 
Agnes, will you not T* 

“ To be sure, darling.” 

“Agnes, where are my tears gone 
ol late ? I think I ought to advertise 
for them, or advertise for othfcrs, 1 Want- 
ed for unhappy Jane Sinclair’ * 
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Agnds toM bear no more. “ Jane* 
abd exclaimed, desping her in her arms, 
and kissing her smiling lips* for she 
smiled while uttering the last words, 
M oh, Jane, don’t, don’t, my darling, or 
yon will break mr heart— your own 
Agnes’s heart, whom yon loved so 
well, and whose happiness ot misery is 
bound up in your’s.” 

* For unhappy Jane Sinclair ! — no I 
won’t distress you, dear Agnes ; let the 
advertisement go, here, 1 will kiss you, 
lore, and dry your tears, arid then 
when 1 am dressed you shall know all.” 

She took up her Own handkerchief 
as She spoke, and after haring again 
kissed her sister, wiped her cheeks and 
dried her eyes With childlike tenderness 
and affection, 8he then looked sorrow* 
fully upon Agnes, and said — “ Oh, 
Agnes, Agnes, but ray heart is beary ! 
theory 1” 

Agnes’s tears were again beginning 
to flow, bat Jane once more kissed her, 
and hastily wiping her eyes, exclaimed 
in that sweet,' low roiee with which 
wo address children, “Hush, hush, 
Agnes, do not cry, I will not make you 
sorry any more.” 

She then went on to dress herself, 
but uttered not another word until she 
ad Agnes met the family below stairs. 

* I am now come, papa and mamma, 
and William, and my darling Maria-* 
but, Maria, listen,*-*! Wont have a tear, 
and you, Agnes, — I am come now to 
tell yon a secret." 

M And, dearest life ” said her mother, 
* what is it ?” 

M What made them call me the Fawn 


Par your gentleness,” love, said 
Mr. Sinclair. 

“ And for your beauty, darling,” added 
her mother. 

* Papa haa it,” she replied quiokiy ; 
M for my gentleness, for my gentleness. 
My beaoty, mamma, 1 am no# beau* 
tiful.” 


While uttering these words, she ap* 
proached the looking-glass, and sur- 
veyed herself with a smile of irony that 
seemed to disclaim her own assertion. 
But it was easy to perceive that the 
irony was directed to some one not 
then present, and that it was also as- 
sociated with the memory of something 
punful to her iu an extreme degree. 

Not beautiful 1 Never did mortal form 
gifted with bsatity approaching nearer 


to our conception of the diyihe or 
angelic, stand smiling in the consci- 
ousness of its own charms before a 
mirror. 

“ Now,” she proceeded, u I am go* 
ing to make eveiything quite plain. 
I never told yon tnis before, bbt it is 
time l should now. Listen — Charles 
Osborne bound himself by a curse, 
that if he met, during his absence, a 
girl more beautiful than I am— ^or than 
I was then, I should say r— he would 
cease to write to me-*-be would eease 
to love me. Now, here’s my sedret^-a 
he hat found a girl mere beautiful than 
I am,-*- than I was then, I mean, — for 
he hat eeased to write to me*-and of 
course he has ceased to love me. So 
mamma, I am not beautiful, and the 
Fawn of Springvale — bis own Jane 
Sinclair is forgotten.” 

She sat down and hung het head for 
some minutes, and the family, thinking 
that she either wept or was about to 
weep, did not think it right to address 
her. She Terse up, however, and said : 

“ Agnes is my witness : Did not 
yon, Agnes, soy that I am now much 
handsomer thau when Charles satr me 
last?” 

“ I did, darling, and I do.” 

M Very well, mamma — perhaps yon 
will find me beautiful yet. Now the 
case is this, and 1 will be guided by 
my papa. Let me see — Charles may 
have seen a girl more beautiful than I 
was then , — but how does he know 
whether she is more beautiful than I 
am now t n 

It was — it was woful to see a crea- 
ture of such unparalleled grace and 
loveliness working out the calculations 
of insanity, in order to sustain a bro- 
ken heart. 

“ But then,” she added, still smiling 
in conscious beauty, “ why does he not 
come to see me now ? Why does he 
not come ?” 

After musing again for some time, 
she dropped on her knees in orie 
of those rapid transitions of feeling 
peculiar to persons of her unhappy 
class ; and joining her hands; looked 
up to Agnes with a countenance ut- 
terly and indescribably mournful, ex- 
claiming as she did it, in the same 
words as before 

“ Oh Agnes, Agnes, but my heart k 

heavy !” 

She then laid down her head on her 
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sister’s knees, and for a long time 
mused and murmured to herself, as if 
her mind was busily engaged on some 
topic full of grief and misery. This 
was evident by the depth of her sighs, 
which shook her whole frame, and 
heaved with convulsive quiverings 
through her bosom. Having remained 
in this posture about ten minutes, she 
arose, and without speaking, or no* 
ticing any of the family, went out and 
sauntered with slow and melancholy 
steps about the places where she loved 
to walk. 

Mr. Sinclair’s family at this period, 
and indeed for a considerable time 
past were placed, with reference to 
their unhappy daughter, in circumstan- 
ces of peculiar distress. Their utter 
ignorance of Osborne’s designs put it 
out of their power to adopt any parti- 
cular mode of treatment in Jane’s case. 
They could neither give her hope, nor 
prepare her mind for disappointment ; 
but were forced to look passively on, 
though with hearts wrung into agony, 
whilst her miserable malady every day 
gained new strength in its progress of 
desolation. The crisis was near at 
hand, however, that was to terminate 
their suspense. A letter from Mr. 
Osborne arrived, in which he informed 
them that Charles had left Bath, for 
London, in company with a family of 
rank, a few days before he reached it. 
He mentioned the name of the ba- 
ronet, whose beautiful daughter, pos- 
sessing an ample fortune, at her own 
disposal, fame reported to have been 
smitten with his son’s singular beauty and 
accomplishments. It was also said, he 
added, that the lady had prevailed on 
her father to sanction young Osborne’s 
addresses to her, and that the baronet, 
who was a strong political partizan, 
calculating upon his pre-eminent ta- 
lents, intended to bring him into par- 
liament, in order to strengthen his 
party. He added, that he himself was 
then starting for London, to pursue his 
son, and rescue him from an act which 
would stamp his name with utter base- 
ness and dishonour. 

This communication, so terrible in 
its import to a family of such worth 
and virtue, was read to them by Mr. 
Sinclair, during one of those solitary 
rambles which Jane was in the habit 
of taking every day. 

“ Now, my children,” said the white- 


haired father, summoning all the forti- 
tude of a Christian man to his aid,— 
“ now must we show ourselves not ig- 
norant of those resources which the reli- 
gion of Christ opens to all who are for 
nis wise purposes grievously and heavily 
afflicted. Let us act as becomes the 
dignity of our faith. We must suffer : 
let it be with patience, and a will re- 
signed to that which laid the calamity 
upon us, — and principally upon the 
beloved mourner who is dear, dear— 
and oh I bow justly is she dear to all 
our hearts! Be firm, my children— 
and neither speak, nor look, nor act as 
if these heavy tidings had reached us. 
This is not only our duty, but our 
wisest course, under circumstances so 
distressing as ours. Another letter 
from Mr. Osborne will decide all, and 
until then we must suffer in silent re- 
liance upon the mercy of God. It 
may, however, be a consolation to you 
all to know, that if this young man's 
heart be detached from that of our in- 
nocent and loving child, I would ra- 
ther — the disposing will of God being 
still allowed — see her wrapped in the 
cerements of death than united to one, 
who with so little scruple can trample 
upon the sanctions of religion, or tam- 
per with the happiness of a fellow- 
creature. Oh, may God of his mercy 
sustain our child, and bear her in liis 
own right hand through this heavy 
woe I” 

This affecting admonition did not 
fall upon them in vain, — for until the 
receipt of Mr. Osborne’s letter from 
London, not even Jane, with all her 
vigilance, was able to detect in their 
looks or manner any change or ex- 
pression beyond what she had usually 
noticed. That letter at length arrived, 
and, as they had expected, filled up the 
measure of Osborne’s dishonour and 
their affliction. The contents were 
brief but fearful. Mr. Osborne stated 
that he arrived in London on the se- 
cond day after his son’s marriage, and 
found, to his unutterable distress, that 
he and his fashionable wife had de- 
parted for the continent on the very 
day the ceremony took place. 

M I could not,” proceeded his father, 

“ wrench my heart so suddenly out of 
the strong affection it felt for the ho|>e 
of my past life, as to curse him ; but, 
from this day forward I disown him 
as my son. You know not, my 
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friend, what I feel, and what I 
suffer ; for he who was the pride of 
my declining years has, by this act of 
unprincipled ambition, set his seal to 
the unhappiness of his father. I am 
told, indeed, that the lady is very beau- 
tiful — and amiable as she is beautiful— 
and that their passion for each other 
amounts to idolatry ; — but neither her 
beauty, nor her wealth, nor her good- 
ness could justify my son in an act of 
such cruel and abandoned perfidy to a 
creature who seems to be more nearly 
related to the angelic nature than the 
human.** 

“You see, my children,** observed 
Mr. Sinclair, “ that the worst, as far as 
relates to Osborne, is before us. I 
have nothing now to add to what 1 
have already said on the receipt of the 
letter from Bath. You know your 
duty, and with God’s assistance 1 trust 
you will act up to it. At present it 
might be fatal to our child were she to 
know what has happened ; nor, indeed, 
are we qualified to break the matter to 
her, without the advice of some medi- 
cal man, eminent in cases similar to 
that which afflicts her.*' 

These observations were scarcely 
concluded when Jane entered the 
room, and as usual, cast a calm but 
searching glance around her. She saw 
that they had been in tears, and that 
they tried in vain to force their faces 
into a hurried composure, that seemed 
strangely at variance with what they 
felt. 

After a slight pause she sat down, 
and putting her hand to her temple, 
mused for some minutes. They ob- 
served that a sorrow more deep and 
settled than usual, was expressed on 
her countenance. Her eyes were 
filled, although tears did not come, 
and the muscles of her lips quivered 
excessively ; yet she did not speak; 
and such was the solemnity of the mo- 
ment to them, who knew all, that none 
of them could find voice sufficiently 
firm to address her. 

“ Papa,” said she, at length, “this 
has been a day of busy thought with 
me. I think 1 see, ana I am sure I 
feel my own situation. The only dan- 

f er is, that I may feel it too much. 

fear 1 have felt it — (she put her 
hand to her forehead as she spoke) — I 
fear I have felt it too deeply already. 
Pauses — lapses, or perhaps want of 


memory for a certain space, occasioned 
by — by—" she hesitated. “ Bear 
with me, papa, and mamma; bear with 
me ; for this is a great effort ; let me 
recollect myself, and do not question 

me or speak to me until I . It is, 

it is woibl to see me reduced to this ; 
but nothing is seriously wrong with me 
yet — nothing. Let me see ; yes, yes, 
papa, here it is. Let us not be re- 
duced to the miserable necessity of 
watching each other, as we have been. 
Let me know the worst. You have 
nearly broken me down by suspense. 
Let roe know the purport of the letter 
you received today.” 

“ Today, love 1 ** exclaimed her mo- 
ther. 

“ Yes, mamma, today. I made John 
show it me on his way from the post- 
office. The superscription was Mr. 
Osborne’s hand. Let me, O let me," 
she exclaimed, dropping down upon 
her knees, “as you value my happiness 
here and hereafter, let me at once 
know the worst — the very worst. Am 
I not the daughter of a pious minister 
of the Gospel, and do you think I 
shall or can forget the instructions I 
received from his lips? Treat me as 
a rational being, if you wish me to re- 
main rational. But O, as you love my 
happiness here, and my soul’s salva- 
tion, do not, papa, do not, mamma, do 
not, Maria, do not, Agnes, William,— 
do not one or all of you keep your un- 
happy sister hanging in the agony of 
suspense! It will kill me! — it will 
kill ine !" 

Suppressed sobs there were, which 
no firmness could restrain. But in a 
few' moments those precepts of the 
Christian pastor, w-hich we have before 
mentioned, came forth among this sor- 
rowing family, in the same elevated 
spirit which dictated them. When 
Jane had concluded this appeal to her 
father, there was a dead silence in the 
room, and every eye glanced from him 
to her, full of uncertainty as to what 
course of conduct he wmuld pursue. — 
He turned his eyes upwards for a few 
moments, and said : 

“ Can truth, my children, under any 
circumstances, be injurious to—” 

“ Oh no, no, papa,” exclaimed Jane ; 
“ I know — I feel the penalty paid for 
even the indirect violation of it.” 

“ In the name of God, then,” ex- 
claimed the well-meaning mao, “we 
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will rely upon the good sense and reli- 
gious principle of our dear Jane, and 
tell her the whole truth.” 

44 Henry, dear!” said Mrs. Sinclair, 
in a tone of expostulation. 

44 Oh papa/’ said Agnes, 44 remember 
your own words !” 

44 The truth, my papa, the truth !” 
Said Jane. “ You are its accredited 
messenger.” 

44 Jane,” said he, 44 is your trust strong 
in the support of the Almighty T 

u I have no other dependence, 
papa.” 

“ Then,” said he, 44 this is the truth : 
Charles Osborne has been false to you. 
He has broken his vows ; — he is mar- 
ried to another woman. — And now, my 
child, may the God of truth, and peace, 
and mercy, sustain and console you !’* 

41 And he will, too, my papa! — he 
will !” she exclaimed, rising up; — 44 he 
will ! he will ! — I — I know — I think I 
know something. I violated truth, 
and now truth is my punishment. I 
violated it to mv papa, and now my 
papa is the medium of that punish- 
ment. Well, then, there’s a Provi- 
dence proved. — But, in the mean time, 
mamma, what has become of my beauty ? 
It is gone — it is gone — and now' for 
humility and repentance — now for sack- 
cloth and ashes. I am now no longer 
beautiful ! — so off, off go the trappings 
of vanity.” 

She put her hands up to her bosom, 
and began to tear down her dress with 
a violence so powerful, that it took 
William and Maria’s strength to pre- 
vent her. She became furious. 44 Let 
me go,” she exclaimed, 44 let me go ; 
I am bound to a curse ; but Charles, 
Charles — don’t you see he will be 
poisoned ; he w'ill kiss her lips and be 
poisoned ; poisoned lips for Charles, 
and I to see it! — and mine here with 
balm upon them, and peace and love ! 
My boy’s lost, and I am lost, and the 
world has destroyed us.” 


She wrought With incredible strength, 
and attempted still, while speaking, to 
tear her garmehts off ; but finding her- 
self overpowered, she at length sat 
down and passed from this state of 
violence into a mood so helplessly 
calm, that the family, now’ in an outcry 
of grief, with the exception of her 
father who appeared cool, felt their 
very hearts shiver at the vacant se- 
renity of her countenance. 

Her mother went over, and, seizing 
her husband firmly by the arms, pulled 
him towards her, and with an ashey 
face and parched lips, exclaimed, 
u There, Charles — all is now over — 
our child is an idiot !” 

“Oh do not blame me” Said thd 
broken-hearted father ; 14 1 did it for the 
best. Had I thought — had I thought — 
but I will speak to her, for I think my 
voice w'ill reach her heart — you know 
how she loved me.” 

“Jane,” said he, approaching her, 
“ Jane, my dearest life, will you not 
speak to your papa T* 

She became uneasy again, aud, much 
to their relief, broke silence. 

“I am not,” said she calrrily ; “it iS 
gone ; I was once though — indeed, in- 
deed I was ; and it was said so ; I was 
called the Fawn of — of — but it seems 
beauty passes like the flower of the 
field.” 

44 Darling, speak to me, to your papa.” 

“ I believe I am old now ; an old 
woman, I suppose. My hair is grey, 
and I am wrinkled ; that’s the reason 
why they scorn me ; well 1 was once both 
young and beautiful ; but that is past. 
Charles,” said she, catching her father’s 
hand and looking into it, 44 you are old, 
too, I believe. Why — why — why, 
how is this ? Your hair is long and 
white. Oh, what a change since I 
knew you last. White hair! long, 
white, venerable, hair — that’s old age — 

44 Pity old age within whose silver hairs 
Honour and reverence evermore do lie.” 


[We have inserted a9 much of this beautiful love tale as we could afford 
space for in this month’s publication. The conclusion we are forced to defer 
until next month.— Ep.] 
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No. I. 

“ Like orient pearls at random strung.” 

I. 

We have burst the yoke that bound us, 

We have spurned $ foreign sway - f 
And the chains that were linked around us 
Shall moulder in rust away. 

Oh ! countless were the tyrant's Wads, 
Millions of coward slaves ; 

The tall ships of a thousand lends 
Came bounding o’er the waves. 

But the spirits of our fathers 

Were gathered round each height, 

And unearthly voices spake 
In the silence of the night. 

By the memory of your sires 
The blood within each vein^ 

The woes that wait the vanquished, 

The dungeon and the chain. 

Strike for your homes and children, 

Strike for your native land ; 

And let the oppressor feel 
The weight of the freeman's hand. 

Come every dark-eyed maiden 
And welcome home the brave, 

Come with the laurel garlands — 

None now need w.ed a slave I 

For we burst the yoke that bound us, 

We spurned a foreign sway ; 

And the chains that were linked around us 
Shall moulder }n rust away. 

u. 

SONG OF H^RMODIUS AND ARISTOGBITON. 

BY CULUT&fTUB. 

Wreath, with myrtle boughs, my sword. 
Like the weapon of the free, 

When to Athens they restored 
Her rights and liberty. 

Loved Harmodius, still thy fame 
Lives amid the shades below . 

Noble souls revere his name 
Who laid Hipparchus low. 

Yes! the myrtle wreath entwine, 

As entwined of yore the brave, 

Who, before Minerva’s shrine, 

Death to the tyrant gave. 

Lives their glory ever more, 

Loved their names for aye shall be, 

Still heroic hearts adore 
The bmve who made us free. 
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XII. 

SONG OP A SLATE. 

And can ye say that liberty 
Hath made this clime her home ? 

And can ye boast yourselves as free 
As the wild ocean-foam ? 

And dare ye hope such empty words 
Will wipe away the brand 

That slavery *8 cursed finger stamps 
So deeply on your land ? 

Ye basest, meanest, of mankind. 

Tyrants in heart and soul. 

How dare ye chain your fellow men, 

Yet spurn at all control ? 

Pretend ye worship liberty. 

Yet hold a tyrant’s rod. 

And mock with such hypocrisy 
A just and angry God ? 

Think ye that vengeance comes not here ? 
Shall ye unpunished go ? 

No ; by each groan, and sigh, and tear. 
Your tyranny made flow. 

Yet shall ye bend beneath the yoke. 

Yet serve a conquering foe, 

And vainly-penitent confess, 

*T was justice aimed the blow. 

iv. 


uf anftct yiiofAw. 

Oh ! would some god but lend an ear. 
And grant a suppliant’s prayer. 

I’d be the gale that sighs amid 
The curls of thy dark hair. 

The dream that floats around thy couch. 
And soothes the hours of rest ; 

The happy flower that gladly dies 
Upon that snowy breast ; 

The harp thy taper fingers touch, 

To murmur forth thy praise ; 

The starry sky that spreads above. 

With countless eyes to gaze ; 

And thus my passion bids me seek 
Whate’er thou lov’st, to be. 

And envies every thing so blest 
As to give joy to thee. 

v. 


TO HEALTH. 

All hail ! thou blessed visitant, 

To cheer our sorrows £iven ; 
Oh ! may I ever dwell with thee, 
Thou brightest boon of heaven. 
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Wealth, wine, love, revelry, and mirth, 
Glory, and power, and arms ; 

Whatever of jov is found on earth, 

From thee derive their charms. 

Thou shedd’st new beauty o'er each scene. 
New fragrance on each flower ; 

Even care beneath thy smile serene, 
Almost forgets his power. 

Oh 1 deign my humble roof to bless. 

Oh ! deign to dwell with me ; 

With thee alone is happiness— 

Each joy attends on thee. 


vi. 

Whence have I come ? where must I go ? 

Why sent upon this earth ? 

Alas ! alas ! I only know 
That all of human birth 
Must moulder to decay, and pass 
As quickly as the flowers ana grass. 

That hope is but a trai.sient beam. 

Scarce seen ere it hath vanished ; 

And memory but a mournful dream 
Of joys for ever banished. 

All, all that seems like happiness, 

But vanity and emptiness. 

VII. 

Thou art not dead, my love, 

Thou hast but gone before : 

A little sooner past 

The cloud-enveloped shore ; 

A little sooner reached 
That blessed land of joy, 

Where never clouds snail lower, 

Nor angry storms annoy. 

And soon shall I be there, 

Love calls me to the tomb, 

And holds his cheering lamp 
To guide me through the gloom. 
Then drink not Lethe's stream 
Until I come to thee. 

But cherish — cherish still 
Thoughts of the past and me. 

VIII. 

We will not yield— we will not yield, 
Though host with host unite ; 

'Tis freedom calls iis to the field. 

And nerves us for the fight — 

How dare the coward cravens speak 
Of chains and slavery to a Greek? 
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Our tires, unaided and (done, 

Could counilees hosts withstand ; 

Could brave the might of Persia's ti hran* 
To free their native land. 

Their souls would shudder in their graves 
To think their sons could e’er be slaves. 

The soil they trod of yore, we tread ; 

Their footsteps yet are there ; 

The presence of* the glorious dead 
Thrills in the very air. 

Strike home, and show still live the fires 
That burned of old within your sires. 

Accursed be he that falters, 

Accursed the coward hand : 

’Us for our hearths, our homes, our altars, 
’Tis for opr native la#d? 

If they must conquejwit shall bfi 
Above the corpses pf the free. 


I*. 

THERMOPYLAE. 

Within the narrow pas^ 

The warriors stood arrayed 

Around Leonidas 

Foredoomed, yet undismayed. 

They fought as fight the brave, 

They fell as became the free. 

And found a glorious grave 
In dark Thermopylae. 

Oh blessed are the dead 
Who die for their native land ; 

And let no tears be shed 
To mourn that valiant band. 

Yes ! glorious was their doom 
Their fame shall never die ; 

Nor rust deface the tomb 
Where the Spartan heroes lie. 

Children shall lisp each name 
Revered for evermore : 

And gTey-haired sires exclaim 
Thus fought the men of yore. 

J .T. B. 
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NEW BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, 


WIEILT A2V3> MOHTHLT PTTBLICATIOIf 8, 

SOLD BY 

GEORGE YOUNG, 9, SUFFOLK-STREET, 

©WBItZST. 


SUPERB ANNUALS FOR 1837. 

Finden’s Tableaux of National Character, Beauty and Cos- 
tume, 13 Plates, Imperial 4 to. £2 2s., bound in Morocco. 

Flora’s Gems, Twelve Bouquets, Coloured with the utmost 
care^ Imperial 4to. £2 2s. 

Oriental Annual, edited by Rev. Hobart Caunter, 22 Engra- 
vings, bound in Morocco, 21s. 

Biblical Keepsake, 32 Views, engraved by Finden, bound 
in Morocco, 21s. 

Gems of Beauty — 12 Engravings from designs by Paris, 
with Poetiy by the Countess of Blessington, Imperial 4to. 
31s. 6d. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, Ireland— Containing 20 En- 
gravings, and a Tour by Leitch Ritchie, elegantly bound, 21s. 

The Keepsake — 18 Engravings, edited by Lady Emeline 
Stuart Wortley, Royal 8vo. 21s. 

Book of Beauty — 19 highly finished Plates, edited by the 
Countess of Blessington, 21s. 

Fisher's Drawing Room Scrap Book, edited by L. E. L. 36 
Engravings, 4to. 21s. 

Christian Keepsake, edited by Rev. W. Ellis, 16 Plates, 
bound in White Morocco, 15s. 

Book of Gems, 53 Splendid Engravings, Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Fisher’s Juvenile Scrap Book, by Agnes Strickland, 17 Plates, 
8s. 
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Sold by George Young, 9, Suffolk- street, Dublin . 
SUPERB ANNUALS FOR 1837. 


Romance of Nature, '28 4>igbly coloured Plates of Flowers, 
Royal 8vo. Green Morocco, Extra, 31s. 6d. 

Flowers OFliOVELrNESS,1welve Engravings of Fein ale'F i gures, 
designed by Paris, Small Folio, Scarlet Binding, £1 11s. 6d. 
Jenning's Landscape Annual, Spain, bound in Morocco, 21s. 
Fjup^fDsjiip’s OFfERjNG, ,12 s. 

Forget ME NOT, 12s. 

Hood's Comic Annual, 12s. 

Almanacs, Memorandum Books, Pocket Books, &c. &c. for 
1837, in great variety. 


ENGRAVINGS & ILLUSTRATED WORKS- 

Allan £#N;N ingrams Cabinet Gallery pf Pictures, (English 
^d Foreign Motors) 73 line Plates, £ yols, rqy^l ,8yq. 
£2 8s. 

National Gallery of Picture by the Groat Masters, prompted 
by individuals or purchased by Parliament 4to. in Numbers 
pt Is. or Parts r at 2s. Complete in ? vols. kalftbound, £3 .3p. 

Heath's Gallery of British Engravings. This series of En- 
gravings consists of the plates that have appealed ip thp 
Boole pf Beauty and the Keepsake, and wi|l .ajso ;cpntain 
Sanfield’s splendid views on the Tyrol, Belgippi, JJolland 
. and France, now publishing in Is. Nipnbers, each eppt ftipiP F 
^hree plates. Vol. I* peatly t bpup<^2,ls. 

Gallery of Modern! British Artiste* consisting of a series *>f En- 
gravings from drawings, by the. most , eminent artists of the 
/day ; i each number has three ^avisgi,. Is. Complete 4n 
26 Numbers, and may bebadin different bindings. 

Mo&kf&ifr Works, with descriptions: byiTrusler, in Pnm con- 
taining four Engravings, 2s. each, 4tto. Complete dn 27 
; iWpnd in 2 vols. £3 2is. 

Hogarth's Works, from the Original Plates. Purchased 
by Abe present proprietors from the late Alderman Boyddl, 
nnd now fpBy restored by eminent engravers. To/be com- 
pleted in 52 numbers, imperial folio, 5s. each. 
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Gallery of Portraits, by the Seeiety for Useful Itriowledge, 6 
vols. imperial 8vo. 21s. each volume. 

Bh&e iLLotrf rations by Finders ; consisting of vietor of the 
most remarkable places mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, 
With 1 descriptions of the Plates by the Rev. TbofnaJs HartvrelT 
Horne, B.D< 2 vols. imperial 8vo. Mo roe'cC binding, 
£& IBs: or Small 8vo. 3 Vols* 2ls. each. 

tiriLE^— The Picture Bible for the Young. Published by the 
London Tract Society. 2 vols. 12mo. Cloth, 12S; or half 
Morocco^ 16s. 

Bible — The Pictorial Bible, with many hundred highly finished 
Wood Engravings-, from the most eminent Pictures, voh h 
17s. 6d. 

BVnYan— -I llustrations of the Pilgrim’s Progress, !6Platev4tov 
embossed, gilt edges, 10s. 

Bolwer's Pilgrims of the Rhine, with beautiful Engravings, 
royal 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 

BYR#fc-**Finden’s fllufctratiotts of Lord By rtmfs Works, India 
Proofs, 3 vols. 4to. bound in Morocco, £14' 

-uiuu U ,....i . ...L juj. — i, Proofs, 3 vols. 4 to. bound in hidf 

Morocco, £9. 

l.- -t -- - • , Royal ; 8vo. 3 vols. Elegant Mo* 

rodeo, £ 6 6s.' 

— ■ - -- . -■ - ' — , Royal 8vo. 3 vole, half Morocco, 

£4 16s. 

BrftOfc-^-Findeif’* Beauties of Byron, with Extracts from By* 
rod’s Works, 4tto. superbly bound in Morocco, £l 11s. 6d. 

Don Qoichotte, in French, with 800' Engravings by Johan- 
hot. in Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

Gil Blas, in French, Paris Edition, 600 Engravings, by De 
M. Gigou*, in Parts, Is. each. Complete in-boerds> 24s. 

GM. Blas, in English, 600 Engravings, Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

Moliere, Paris Edition, with 600 Engravings, by Johannot, 
Parts, 2s. each. Vol. I. 20s. 

Marry ay's Pirate and the Three Cutters, with 20 Engravings 
from Drawings by Stanfield, Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
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ENGRAVINGS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

Rogers’ Italy, with Engravings, after Turner and Stothard, 
8vo. 21s. 

■ ■ ■ Poems, 72 Illustrations by Turner and Stothard, 8vo. 

21s. 

Scott — Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, from Drawings 
by Turner and others, in Parts, 2s. each. 

Siiakspeare — Heath’s Gallery of the principal Female Cha- 
racters in the Plays of the great Poet, in Parts, 2s. 6d. 
each. 

Batty’s Scenery in Italy, 62 Plates, Imperial 8vo. £ 6 . Re 
duced price, £2. 

■ ■ ■ Scenery in France, 66 Plates, Imperial 8vo. £6. Re- 

duced price, £2. 

Scenery in Germany, 62 Plates, Imperial 8vo. £6. 

Reduced price, £2. 

Light’s Scenery in Sicily, 62 Plates, Imperial 8vo. £6. Re- 
duced Price, £2. 

Batty’s European Cities, 6 1 Plates, Royal 4to. Cloth, £6 5s. 
Reduced price, £2 15s. 

Elliot’s Views in India, China, &c. 4to. in Parts, containing 
4 Engravings, 2s, or hound in Cloth, complete, £1 12s. 
Finden’s Gallery of the Graces, Portrait Illustrations of Bri- 
tish Poets, Imperial 8vo. Half Morocco, £l 11s. 6d. 
Ports and Harbours of Great Britain, 4to. 4 En- 
gravings in each Part, 2s. 6d. 

Gell’s Pompeiana, with 117 Engraved Plates, Large Paper, 
Imperial 8vo. 2 vols. Morocco Extra, Gilt Leaves, £7 10s. 
Reduced price, £4 4s. 

George Cruikshank’s Sketch Book, in Parts ; Plain, 2s. 6d. 
Coloured, 3s. 6d. 

Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad, Folio, Parts, 10s 6d. 
Prout's Views in Italy, France and Switzerland, 4to. 5 En- 
gravings in each Part, 2s. 

Retzch’s Illustrations of Goethe’s Faust, 4to. 2 Plates, 12s. 6d. 

Illustrations of Shakspeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 4to. 

21s. 
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WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS. 

Chambers' Edinburgh Journal, Price l£d. Monthly Parts, 
7d. and 8£d. 

Information for the People, l£d. 

The Athenaeum, 4to. 4d. 

Penny Magazine, by the Society, Id. Monthly Parts, 6d. 
Saturday Magazine, Id. Monthly Parts, 6d. 

Pinnock’s Guide to Knowledge, with Maps, Id. Monthly Parts, 6d. 
Wilsonfe Tales of the Borders, l}d. Monthly Parts, 6d. 

Irish Pulpit, (Fortnightly,) 3d. 

Pictorial Bible, Beautiful Engravings , 6d. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, (Fortnightly,) Is. 
James's Naval History of Great Britain, Nos. Is. each. 

Bren ton's Naval History of Great Britain, Nos. Is. each. 
Waverley Novels,New Edition with New Engravings, Is. each No. 
Colburn's Modern Novels, Is. each No. 

Cooper’s Novels, Is. each No. 

Goldsmith’s Natural History, 2d. each No. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments, Id. each No. 

Bourrienne’s Life of Napoleon, Is. each No. 

Junot’s Court and Family of Napoleon, Is. each No. 

Las Cases’ Life of Napoleon, is. each No. 

Shakspeare’s Works, a very handsome Edition, with Fine Steel 
Engravings, 2s. each Part. 

%* Back Numbers of the Weekly Publications are supplied to complete 
Sets — and Volumes are bound up to any pattern. 

Volumes already completed of the Weekly Publications, bound 
in Cloth . 

Vols. I. to IV. Chamber’s Journal, 9s. each. 

Vols. I. to VI. Penny Cyclopaedia, 7s. 6d. each. 

Vols. I. to IV. Penny Magazine; Vol. I. 6s. Vols. II. to IV. 
7s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Scottish Christian Herald, 4s. 6d. 

Vol. I. Pictorial Bible, 17s. 6d. 

Vols. I. to IV. Dublin Journal, 6s. 6d. each. 
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Sold by George Young 0, Suffotk-ttrtelj Dublin. 


COMPLETE VOLUMES CONTINUED. 

Vols* I. to VIM>. Saturday Magazine* 4s. 6d. each. 

Vols. I. to III. Pinnock’s Guide to Knowledge. 

Vols. I. to IV. The Parterre, 7s« 6<k each. 

Vol. I. Irish Penny Magazine, 6s. 

Vols. L to IIL Le Cameleon,, (French,) 6s. 6d. 

Vols. I. to. III. Weekly Visitor, 3s. 6d. each. 

Vols. I. and II. Leigh llunt’s Journal, 9s. each. 

Vol. I. and II. Wilson’s Tales of the Borders* 8s. 

Vol. I. Chambers’ Information, 8s* 6d. 

Vol. XXVII. The Mirror, 5s. 6d. 

Vol. XXV. Mechanios* Magazine, 8s. 6d. 

MONftiLV PUBLICATIONS. 

Architectural Magazine* 2s. 

Bartlett’s Views in Syria, Holy Land, &c. 2s* 

Piedmont, Parts, 2s. each. 

— Switzerland, Parts, 2si each. 

Scotland, Parts, 2s* each. 

Blackwood’s Magazine* 2s. 6d. each. 

British Cyclopaedia, by Partington, Is. 

Browns Illustrations of ^Conchology, Coloured, 2s. 6d. j 

Brown’s Edinburgh Journal of Natural History, Coloured Plates* 
Folio, Is. 

Carleton’s Traits and Stories, Vols. 5s. each. 

Colburn’s Modem Novels, Vols. 6s. each. 

Companion to Newspaper, 6d. 

Continental Touristy Nos. Is. each. 

Christian Ladies* Magazine, Is. 

Church of England Magazine, 8d. 

Cruikshank’s Sketch Book, 3s. 6d. Coloured, and 2s. 6d. Plain’. 
Don Quichotte, Paris Edition*, 800 Wood Cuts, Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Dublin University Magazine, 2s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vols. 5s. each. 

Edinburgh Review, 6s. 

Family Library, 18mo. Vols. 5s. each. 

Finden’s Byron, Is. 6d. each Part. 
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Floricullural Cabinet, 6d. 

Frazer's Magazine, 2s. 6d. 

Gallery of Modern British Artists, la. 

Gallery of Portraits, Parts, 2s. 6d. 

Gil Bias, Paris Edition,;6Q© Wood Guts, Np* fa iWJtu 

English, 60Q Wood Cm. Pvts, &?. 6tL mb- 

Griffin's Popular Library, 6d. each. 

Heath’s Gallery of British Engravings, 1$.. 

Hebert's Encyclopedia, far Engine&rs fy* Pwl* 

Steam Engine, 2s. Pajlfc. 

Hogarth 7 s Works, 4to. Parts, 2s, each. 

Hogarth, (Original Plates,) Parts, 

Improved Practical Builder, 4tp. Part?, 3s, pach. 

Irish Farmers' and Gardeners' Maga^ip^. is. 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia, ypls. ea^b. 

Library of Useful Knowledge, 6d, 

, Fann.w' .Sprias, 64 * 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge wfo M* 6d..oaoh. 

Library of FUtian, ls. 

London and Paris Fashions, Is. 

Loudon's Gardener's Magazine, Ja.. 6d, 

Magazine of Popular Science, 2s. 6d. 

Magazine of Health, 8d, 

Magazine of Domestic Economy, 6d. 

Ma^n’sBri v k Ql$,\^s.,aacb. 

Maps by the Socfatyj CpfaWtfd* fa Pl^in, Is. 
Mechanics' Magazine, Is. and Is. 6d. 

Metropolitan Magazine, 3s. 6d. 

Mirror of Literature, 8d. 

Moliere, Paris Edition, GOO Engravings, Parts, 2s. 

Musical Library by the Society, Folio, 2s. 

Napoleon Gallery, Numbers, Is. 

National Gallery. Part?, 2s. 

Naturalist's Library, (Jardine’s,) vols. 6s. each. 

New Monthly Magazine, 3s. 6d. 

Parterre, a Journal of Fiction, Is. 
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Sold by George Young , 9, Suffolk- street, Dublin . 


MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, 2s. 6d. 

Penny Cyclopaedia, Parts Is. 6d. each. 

Pickwick Club, by Boz, Is. 

Pictorial Bible, Parts, 2$. each. 

Pilgrims of the Rhine, Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

Prout’s Views in Italy, France, &c. 2s. each. 
Quarterly Review, 6s. 

Railroad Magazine, Is. 

Roscoe’s Wanderings in Wales, Parts, Is. 6d. each. 
Scottish Christian Herald, Parts, 6d. 

Scotland and Scott, Parts, 2s. each. 

Standard Novels, vols. 6s. each. 

Southey’s Cowper, vols. 5s. each. 

Stuart and Revett’s Athens, Parts, 5s each. 

Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, Is. 

Turner’s Rivers of France, Is. 

United Service Journal, 3s. 6d. 

Visiter, by London Tract Society, 3d. 

Waverley Novels. New Edition. Vols. 5s. each. 
Westminster Review, 6s. 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, Vols. 5s. each. 


Book Clubs , Reading Societies , and Libraries, are! sup- 
plied on most liberal terms . 


*** A Catalogue is in preparation, and will shortly be ready, in which the 
Books are classified according to the subjects treated of. Books of Travels, 
History, Biography, Geology, Chemistry, Botany, Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Engineering, Architecture, &c. &c. will be found arranged under their 
respective heads. It may be had by calling at 9, Suffolk-street, [Gratis.] 
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LUXEMBOURG, DUBLIN. 

(Founded A. D. 1813 by the late Professor Von Feinaigle , and 
conducted under the direction of a Committee .) 


COMMITTEE FOR THE PRESENT YEAR. 


Bindon Blood, Esq. 1 | 
Rich. Williams, Esq. V | 
Rich. Cane, Esq. ) £ 
Thos. Abbott, Esq.LL.D. 
General Cuppage. 

Lord Chiep Justice 
Doherty. 

J. C. Ferguson, Esq. M.D. 
John Flood, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Hare, F.T.C.D. 
Wm. Harty, Esq. M. D, 


Arthur Hume, Esq. 

Hon. Judge Johnson. 
Thomas P. Knox, Esq. 
Samuel Litton, Esq.M.D. 
Rev. T. Luby, F.T.C.D. 
Charles E. H. Orpen, 
Esq. M. D. 

Colonel Prlly. 

C. W. Williams, Esq. 
Thomas Williams, Esq. 


REV. DR. HAWKESWORTH, Head-Master. 


The Committee, having long had under consideration a 
modification of the Terms and system of Studies with the 
view of enabling parents to contract or enlarge the course of 
Education, according to the Profession in life which they may 
select for their children, have adopted the following new 
arrangement of the 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION, REGULATIONS, 
CHARGES, ETC. 

The course of Education comprehends the following ob- 
jects : General Grammar , on rational and philosophical prin- 
ciples, as taught by the late Professor Von Feinaigle; English 
Grammar , English Composition and Letter-writing ; the Greek 
and Latin Classics , with Composition in prose and verse ; 
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Hebrew (if desired) ,* Geography , with the Elements of 
Astronomy ; Arithmetic , theoretic and practical ; Algebra , 
Geometry , and Trigonometry; History , ancient and modern, 
with Chronology ; Writing ; Instruction in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures and the Church Catechism . 

For this General Course, the charges are — per Annum: 

For Boarders 60 Guineas. 

In the First, or Preparatory Class 50 Guineas. 

Washing , Four Guineas per Annum. 

For Bay Scholars 12 Guineas. 

In the First or Preparatory Class 10 Guineas. 

To the foregoing Course may be added, at the option of the 
Parent, French , Italian , Drawing , Dancing , and Fencing , at 
Three Guineas per Annum for each. 

Parents who may prefer one general charge, including all 
the particulars above specified, have the option of paying at 
the rate of 72 Guineas per Annum for Boarders, or 20 
Guineas per Annum for Day-Scholars. 

For two or more brothers, a reduction is made in the 
annual charge, if Boarders, of Three Guineas, and if Day- 
Scholars, of One Guinea per Annum for each. 

In order to secure constant superintendence of the health 
of the Pupils, and immediate attention to any symptom of 
illness, a Physician is employed by the Institution ; Medi- 
cine and Medical attendance are therefore provided, at an 
annual charge of One Guinea and a half for each Boarder. 
An extensive Infirmary, detached from the house, is coin- 
modiously arranged to meet every contingency of sickness. 

It is required that two months’ notice be given previously 
to withdrawing a Pupil, or that a proportional sum be paid 
in lieu thereof. 

A detailed Syllabus of the entire course of studies may 
be procured at the Institution, distinguishing the periods at 
which the several objects of instruction are regularly com- 
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menced. The extra objects are taught in all instances as a 
matter of course, at the times therein specified, unless direc- 
tions to the contrary be given by the Parent. 

A large sum has been expended -by the Institution in the 
formation of a School-Library, consisting of the most ap- 
proved Publications in Natural History, Voyages and Tra- 
vels, Histories, Poetry, Moral Tales, &c., fitted for the in- 
struction and innocent entertainment of the youthful mind. 
Three Shillings per Term are charged to each Boarder, for 
the preservation and augmentation of the Library. 


For regulating the course of Studies and the arrangement 
of the Classes, the year is divided into Three Terms (exclud- 
ing the Summer Vacation) as follows : 

1 si Term — From the 10th of August to the 1st of De- 
cember. 

2nd Term — From the lstof December to the 17th of March. 

3 rd Term — From the 17th of March to the 1st of July. 

All Payments are made in advance for one Term, on the 
first day of each respectively. 

Pupils are admissible in any month of the year, the first 
payment being made for the interval between the day of 
entrance and the end of the current Term. 

Each Boarder is provided with a separate bed, and is not 
required to bring sheets, towels, spoons, or such other arti- 
cles as are usually required. He must, however, bring such 
a supply of linen as will enable him to change three times at 
the least every week. 

Every new Pupil is placed in the class for which, on exa- 
mination, he may be found qualified. 

The several Classes have each a separate Lecture-room ; 
these rooms are so arranged, that the Lecturers and their 
Pupils are constantly under the eye of the Head- Master. 

The necessary school-books are supplied by the Institution 
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at the booksellers’ prices, and charged at the end of the 
Term, unless parents prefer to supply such themselves. 

The vacations in each year are six toeeks in Summer, com- 
mencing on the 1st of July, a fortnight at Christmas, and a 
week at Easter. Should it be inconvenient to any parent to 
remove his son during the Summer vacation, (which period 
is neither included nor paid for in any of the three Terms, 
into which the year is divided,) a charge is made of One 
Guinea per Week. No charge is made for residence during 
the other vacations. No holidays or half-holidays whatever 
are allowed at other times. 

No Boarder is permitted to leave the Institution on week- 
days, unless at the special request of his parent, nor on Sun- 
days, until after Divine Service in the Chapel of the Institu- 
tion, which commences at Eleven and terminates at One 
o'clock. A Gallery is attached to the Chapel for the accom- 
modation of the parents and friends of the Pupils. 

When a Pujpil leaves the Institution with such permission to 
visit his friends, it is required that he he accompanied by some 
confidential person , and that in returning he be similarly attended. 

The Pupils receive, every Saturday, weekly judgments 
signed by their respective Lecturers, which the parents are 
requested to inspect, and sign in testimony of such inspection, 
adding any remarks which they may wish to bring under 
the notice of the Head-Master. 

The Committee earnestly request that parents, instead of 
giving money directly to their children , will place it in the 
hands of the Register of the Institution, to be drawn from him 
as occasion may require. 

Sea-bathing during the summer months. 

Besides the Rev. Dr. Hawkesworth, Head-Master, and 
the numerous assistant Masters in the Institution, there are 
superintendents specially employed to observe and direct the 
Pupils at all hours not devoted to business. 
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OUTLINE 


Of THE 

COURSE OF STUDIES, 

AT 

THE FEINAIGLIAN INSTITUTION, 

LUXEMBOURG, DUBLIN. 

REV. DR. hAWKESWORTH, Head-Master. 


The Coarse of Education here detailed is completed 
by the generality of pupils in the space of six years. 
Those intended for the University, devote one year additional 
to special preparation for that purpose, attention being then 
exclusively directed to objects connected with the Entrance 
and Undergraduate Courses. 

The whole School is thus divided into Seven Classes, some of 
which, if necessary, may be subdivided. The studies of each 
Class comprehend three Terms, (or one year, as explained in 
the Prospectus,) and are arranged as follows : 

[Each object of study is commenced as a matter of course at 
the time here specified, unless directions to the contrary be given 
by the parent or guardian .] 


FIRST, OR PREPARATORY CLASS. 

OBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

READING. — The pieces selected for the exercise of the 
pupils in this object, are always such as are level to their 
comprehension. Their attention is directed in the first in- 
stance to the subject-matter of the lesson, the meaning of 
the words and phrases, and the connexion and beariug of 
the several sentences. They are next exercised in a clear 
and articulate Enunciation, in distinguishing the emphatic 
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words, in inflections, pauses and the other observances by 
which a hearer is enabled to catch with ease the drift and 
meauing of the passage read. They thus, besides the mere 
art of Reading with propriety, acquire a fund of useful in- 
formation on a variety of subjects. 

SPELLING.— The pupils are instructed and largely exer- 
cised in the Derivation and formation of words from one 
another, as well as in the signification of Prefixes, Affixes, 
&c. They thus acquire not only a knowledge of the rules 
of Orthography, but an extended Vocabulary and a ready 
perception of the meaning of words. Those who have 
made some progress in Latin and French, are taught to 
trace words to their originals in those languages, and to 
observe the alterations which they undergo in their passage 
into the English. 

GENERAL GRAMMAR. — They are taught to distinguish 
and denominate the parts of simple Sentences, to resolve 
complex sentences into their component Propositions, to 
classify these propositions, and point out the words which 
they are intended to modify or explain, to analyse Phrases, 
and shew the office and dependence of every word. They 
are also instructed in the nature and use of inverted con- 
structions, and in the principles which regulate the reduc- 
tion of the words to the direct order. Finally they are 
led to consider the various artifices which Languages may 
employ, according to peculiar circumstances in their struc- 
ture, to mark the relation and dependence of words, phrases 
and propositions. 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. — They are taught the inflections 
of Verbs, Pronouns, &c. the Parsing of sentences, the rules 
of Syntax, the various forms in which the same thought 
may be expressed, the rules which regulate the construc- 
tion of phrases, propositions, &c. ; and are exercised in the 
correction of ungrammatical or ill-constructed sentences. 

LATIN GRAMMAR. — The regular terminations of Verbs, 
Nouns, &c. arc taught orally, and no printed Grammar is 
employed until the pupils are well versed in the ordinary 
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inflection*. Syntax is taught on the same principle, refer- 
ence being constantly made to a tabular Conspectus of the 
rules, as instances of their application occur in reading • 
the Roles are afterwards committed to memory seriatim 
from the printed Grammar. 

LATIN TRANSLATION. — The first book plaoed in the 
hands of the pupils contains a series of Lessons of progressive 
difficulty, and is furnished with an interlineary Key exhi- 
biting an explanation of the words, with a reference to the 
Grammar for their inflections. The knowledge which the 
pupils have previously acquired of the principles of general 
grammar, and of the reduction of inverted constructions, 
enables them, with due assistance from the teacher, to find 
their way through the mazes of the inverted style usual in 
Latin, and to reduce the words to the English order. The 
assistance rendered by the teacher becomes gradually less 
as the pupils advance, and ceases as soon as they are en- 
abled to depend altogether on their own resources. When 
the lesson is repeated on the following day, every sentence 
is analysed and accurately parsed. 

CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY 

The pupils read the Classical Dictionary, and are after- 
wards examined in the history of the individuals whose 
names occur in the course of their Latin lessons. Thus 
becoming gradually acquainted with the leading characters, 
they are prepared to take a greater interest in General His- 
tory, when introduced to that study, and better retain in 
memory the course and connexion of events. 

ARITHMETIC. — This branch of study is taught from the 
commencement with an especial view to the exercise of the 
reasoning faculties. The pupils are led, as far as is prac- 
ticable, to discover of themselves the operations by which 
any result is to be obtained ; and the principles of every 
rule, being carefully investigated, are impressed upon the 
memory by ample practice. The ordinary progress made 
in this Class comprehends the elementary operations of 
Arithmetic, with Vulgar Fractions and Simple Proportion. 
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GEOGRAPHY. — The pupils in this Class are instructed in 
the leading features and general outlines of the World, and 
the particular Geography of the British islands. 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. — A portion of the New 
Testament is read and explained every day, before the com- 
mencement of the ordinary business, and the pupils are af- 
terwards examined in the facts and doctrines. They are 
also instructed in the Church Catechism. At the conclu- 
sion of each day is read a Chapter of the Old Testament. 

WRITING. — One hour every day is devoted to this object 
under the instruction of the Teacher. 

BOOKS. — The following books are either used from the 
commencement of the year, or introduced at different in- 
tervals: — Evenings at Home — Progressive Lessons in the 
Analysis of English Sentences — Introduction to Thompson's 
Arithmetic — Eton Latin Grammar — Bible — Prayer-book — 
Hants Catechism — Latin Progressive Lessons — Ainsworth's 
Latin Dictionary — Brown's Classical Dictionary — Jones's 
English Dictionary — Thompson's Arithmetic — Thompson's 
Geography and Maps y fyc. Sfc. 

[The Editions employed may be procured at Mr. Cummins’s, 
Lower Ormond Quay, or will be furnished by the Institution, 
at the Booksellers' prices.] 
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SECOND CLASS. 

OBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

FRENCH . — The grammatical inflections are taught in the 
same manner as in Latin, and impressed upon the memory 
by a comparison of the two languages. After a competent 
knowledge of the grammatical elements has been attained, 
a selection of Dialogues and Fables is read and parsed. 

LATIN — In the course of this year the pupils read three 
books of C&sar’s Commentaries, and select portions of Ovid. 
Their attention is directed to the subject-matter and the 
course of events, as well as to the language. They pre- 
pare themselves to retranslate every day a portion of C®sar 
from English into Latin, with such changes of construction 
as may be suggested, and commit to memory every week 
some of the verses of Ovid. Special Instruction is given 
as to. the mode of consulting the Dictionary, and selecting 
the Significations appropriate to any passage under con- 
sideration. They also commence the writing of Latin 
Exercises. 

HISTORY \ — The Roman History, with many detached 
portions of which the pupils are already familiar, is now 
read regularly through to the end of the Commonwealth. 
Each pupil is required to prepare himself for examination 
in the portion appointed for each day’s lesson, so as to give 
in his own words a connected detail of the facts, and to 
answer any questions that may be proposed. 

CHRONOLOGY . — The most important facts of ancient 
universal history from the Creation to the birth of Christ, 
are learned by ronemonical aids upon the plan of Professor 
Von Feinaigle. It may be proper to remark that this is 
the only object, in teaching which recourse is had to artifi- 
cial memory ; and that such means are resorted to in this 
instance, only because a series of unconnected facts and 
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dates cannot be learned otherwise without too great a sacri- 
fice of time. 

GEOGRAPHY. — They learn the particular geography of 
the countries of Europe, and are instructed in the construc- 
tion of Maps. They also learn as much of ancient geogra- 
phy as is connected with the history, or the classical au- 
thor, on which they are more immediately employed. 

ARITHMETIC.— They are instructed and exercised in 
Compound Proportion, Practice, and Simple Interest, with 
occasional repetition of the rules and operations enumerated 
for the preceding Class, and are familiarized with the use 
of the Algebraic symbols, 

ENGLISH and GENERAL GRAMMAR, with Reading 
and Spellino, are continued from the preceding year. 
The pupils commence the practice of Composition by writ- 
ing translations from the French and Latin. They also 
write every week a letter or essay on some appointed 
subject 

WRITING. — In this Class four hours every week are de- 
voted to Writing under the superintendence of the master. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. — As in the preceding 
year. 

BOOKS. — Ccesar {Eton) — Key to Ccesar — Ovids Metamor- 
phosis — Hamilton s French Fables — Pinnock's Roman His- 
tory — Hair's Latin Exercises — Scott's Lessons , tyc. Sfc.* 
*=5=e* English, French, Latin, and Classical Dictionaries 
-^-Thompson’s Arithmetic, Geography, and Maps — Bible, 
Prayerbook, and Mant’s Catechism — Perrin’s French Dia- 
logues, &c. &c. 


THIRD CLASS. 

OBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

GREEK. — The grammatical elements are taught in the same 
manner as those of Lajtin and French; after which the pupils 

* The objects and books which are additional to those of preceding 
Classes, are indicated by Italics. 
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learn to translate and parse the Gospel of John. They ako 
retranslate a portion of it from English into Greek. 

LATIN.— They read the Catilinarian and Jugnrthine wars 
of Sallust, in the language and facts of which they are ex- 
ercised as in the second Class. They also learn the general 
and special rules of Prosody, and continue to write Latin 
Exercises. 

FRENCH. — They read Montesquieu’s Grandeur et Deca- 
dence dee Domains, and retranslate a portion from English 
into French ; and are also examined in that language on the 
facts and arguments of the lesson. They ako write French 
exercises. 

HISTORY. — The history of the Roman empire is read to 
the reign of Constantine, and part of the history of England, 
with due attention to chronology. 

ARITHMETIC. — They are taught Decimal Fractions, with 
their application for abbreviating the processes already 
learned. 

GEOGRAPHY. — They learn the particular Geography of 
the most important parts of America, and that of the Bri- 
tish possessions in all quarters of the world, and are exer- 
cised in the construction of maps, and the solution of vari- 
ous problems on the terrestrial globe. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION— The Scriptures are read 
and explained as in preceding years. 

DRA WING . — In the second Term of this year, the pupils 
commence Drawing, and receive instruction in the princi- 
ples of Perspective. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. — The pupils write transla- 
tions from the French and Latin, and original essays, as in 
the preceding year. 

READING, WRITING, GENERAL and ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. — Continued as before. 

BOOKS. — Valpt/s Greek Grammar — Greek Gospel of John 
— Groves's Greek Lexicon — Prosody — Montesquieu's Gran- 
deur et Decadence, fyc. — Anthem's Sallust — Pinnock's Grecian 
History , fyc. <$r.*== Pinnock’s Roman History — Thoinp- 
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son a Arithmetic, Geography and Maps — Scott'sLessons 
in Reading — English, French, Latin, and Classical Diction- 
aries — Grammars — -Bible, Prayer-book, and Mant*s Cate- 
chism, Ac. &c. 


FOURTH CLASS. 

OBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

ITALIAN . — This language is commenced in the second 
Term of this year, and the grammatical elements are taught 
in the same manner as those of other languages. The pu- 
pils also learn to read, to translate into English and French, 
and to parse a portion of selections from Italian prose 
writers. 

ALGEBRA is commenced in the second Term of the 
year. The pupils, having become familiar with the mean- 
ing and use of most of the Algebraic symbols in the course 
of their Arithmetical instruction, commence Algebra as a 
distinct study with problems producing simple equations, 
which, admitting of an easy solution on principles readily 
apprehended, shew an immediate and important use of the 
art. They are instructed in the elementary operations of 
Multiplication, Division, &c., as occasions for employing 
them arise. After some time devoted to such exercises, 
they commence and go regularly through the rules as laid 
down in the ordinary books of instruction. 

GEOMETR Y — Many of the most important principles are 
familiarized to the pupils either by ocular demonstration, 
or such an easy process of reasoning as can be readily ap- 
prehended ; and these principles are practically applied in 
the actual measurement of heights, distances, and surfaces. 
Euclid's Elements are afterwards commenced, and regu- 
larly read through to the end of the first book. 

GREEK. — They read Walker's selection of Lucian's Dia- 
logues with especial attention to the parsing, and repeti- 
tion of the grammar. They also retranslate a portion from 
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English into Greek, and commence the writing of Greek 
Exercises. 

LATIN. — Six books of theiEneid, and some of the Eclogues 
of Virgil, and four Satires of Juvenal, with particular 
attention to Scanning and Prosody. They commit por- 
tions of the uEneid to memory, and retranslate parts of 
Sallust from English into Latin. They also write Latin 
exercises. 

FRENCH. — They read Segrais’ translation of Virgil, and 
continue to learn Dialogues, and write French exercises. 
They also translate from English or Latin into French, 
and answer in that language to questions in history, mytho- 
logy, &c. 

HISTORY. — They continue the History of England, learn- 
ing the chronology of the more important facts. 

GEOGRAPHY is continued, with construction of Maps. 
The pupils are also instructed in Elementary Astronomy. 

ARITHMETIC. — Discount, Equation of Payments, Fellow- 
ship, Involution and Evolution, with occasional exercise in 
the rules learned in preceding years. 

ENGLISH. — They continue the practice of writing transla- 
tions and essays, and are occasionally exercised in the ana- 
lysis of sentences. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION.— The Scriptures continue 
to be read and explained as in preceding years, with an 
Abridgment of the Scripture History. 

DRAWING and WRITING. — Continued as before. 

BOOKS. — Walker 8 Lucian — Key to Lucian — Virgil Del- 
phini — Segrais French Translation of Virgil — Extracts from 
Italian Writers — Italian Dictionary and Grammar — Celia - 
riuss Maps — Clairaufs Introduction to Geometry — Thomp- 
sons Euclid — Bonnycastles Algebra — Neilsons Greek Exer- 
cises — Sellons Abridgment of Scripture History , Sfc. #<?.== 
English, French, Latin, Greek, and Classical Dictionaries 
— Mair's Latin Exercises — Porney’s French Exercises — 
Perrin s French Dialogues — Thompsons Arithmetic, Geo- 
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grnphy and Maps — Grammars — Prosody — Bible, Prayer- 
book, Mant's Catechism, &o. &c. 


FIFTH CLASS. 

OBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

HEBREW . — Some of the popils commence the stndy of 
Hebrew in this Class, and learn the Grammar with the 
translation and parsing of some of the Psalms. 

GREEK. — Lucian’s Dialogues are finished, and three books 
of Xenophon’s Cyropsedia read, with retranslation and ex- 
ercises as before. 

LATIN.— Three books of Livy, with retranslation and 
exercises. Composition in hexameter verse. 

FRENCH.— Select pieces of Molifere, with dialogues, exer- 
cises, and retranslation. 

ITALIAN.— Selections from Italian prose and poetry. 

HISTORY Grecian History, with chronology. 

GEOGRAPHY Ancient Geography, as connected with 

their Greek and Latin studies. 

ARITHMETIC.— Arithmetical and Geometrical Progres- 
sion, Compound Interest and Annuities. 

ALGEBRA. — Simple and Quadratic Equations, with the 
ancillary operations. 

GEOMETRY. — The 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 6th books of Euclid’s 
Elements. 

DRAWING and PERSPECTIVE— Continued. 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION — The Scriptures read and 
explained as in preceding years, with the Evidences of 
Christianity. 

ENGLISH, LATIN, and GREEK COMPOSITION. 

BOOKS . — Xenophons Cyropcedia — Juvenal — Livy — Valpy's 
EUgantia Latina — Pinnock’t History of England— Adam's 
Roman Antiquities — Moliere's Avars et Bourgeois Gentil- 
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homms — Tomline s Christian Theology — Hebrew Grammar 
and Psalms — Italian Poetry y Gradus ad Parnassian, fyc. fyc. 
Dictionaries and Grammars — Prosody — Greek, Latin, and 
French Exercises — Thompson’s Arithmetic and Euclid — 
Bonnycastle’s Algebra — Bible, Prayer-book, and Cate- 
chism — Cellarius's Maps, &c . &c. 


SIXTH CLASS. 

OBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

HEBREW^ — The translation and parsing of the 6rst eight 
Psalms. 

GREEK. — Eight Books of Homers Iliad, and the Gospels 
and Acts in the New Testament. 

LATIN.— The Satires and Epistles of Horace, and two 
plays of Terence. 

FRENCH. — Dacier’s Horace. 

ITALIAN. — Novelle Morali di Soave. 

HISTORY. — Roman Antiquities — 

ARITHMETIC. — Compound Interest and Annuities — Con- 
struction and Use of Logarithmic Tables — Mensuration, &c. 

ALGEBRA. — Quadratic and Cubic Equations, and the Ap- 
plication of Algebra to Geometry — 

GEOMETRY. — Exercises on the Elements, with Plane 
Trigonometry — 

RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION— The Scriptures, and Evi- 
dences of Christianity — Catechism — 

DRAWING and PERSPECTIVE— Continued. 

GREEK, LATIN, and ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

BOOKS. — M* Caul's Horace — Terence — Kennedy's Homer — 
Greek Testament — Thompsons Trigonometry — Algebraical 
Problems , fyc. fyc. — Thompson's Arithmetic — Adam's Ro- 
man Antiquities — Greek, Latin and French Exercises — 
Dictionaries and Grammars — Gradus ad Parnassum — 
Prosody — Tomline’s Christian Theology — Hebrew Gram- 
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mar and Psalms — Bible, Prayer-book, and Catechism, 
&«. &c. 


SEVENTH, OR COLLEGE CLASS. 

OBJECTS OF INSTRUCTION. 

GREEK, LATIN and HEBREW. — The College Entrance 
Coarse, with the Medea of Euripides, and the Odes of Ho- 
race. 

MATHEMATICS. — Geometrical Exercises, Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, with application of the principles 
to heights, distances, &c. — The Differential Calculus — 

HISTORY. — Grecian and Roman History, with Antiqui- 
ties. 

COMPOSITION in Greek and Latin prose and Lyric and 
Heroic verse, and the writing of Themes. 
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NEW AND VERY CHEAP RELIGIOUS PERL 



To the Clergy and Laity of .the Church of Englai 


P'tbluhing every SATURDAY MORNING, Imp. 8fio, 16 pp. double eoh. 


Price Three Halfpence, 


Zfie ©twrcfr of ©itglatrti jwagajfcte. 



UNDER THE 
SUPERINTENDENCE 
OF CLERGYMEN 


OF THE UNtTEI 4 
CHURCH OF ENGLJl ND 
AND IRELAND. ( 


“ HER FOUNDATIONS A EE tJFON THE HOLY HILLS.'’ 


The usual Contents are : Essays on Religious topics— Sermons, or Expositions of Scripture, embracing 
occasionally the important subjects of the various festivals and commemorative seasons of the Church, as 
they occur— Religious Biography— Selections from valuable Publications, ancient and modern— Extracts 
from Missionary Travels and Documents, calculated to exhibit the progress of the Gospel through the 
world— Occasional Reviews of New Works — Poetry — and Miscellaneous Articles of intcrei>» — Church 
Intelligence, Src. &c. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PROSPECTUS. 


Among the multiplied Periodicals of our day, there is no one especially intended to 
convey, in a very cheap and accessible form, that religious knowledge which alone h 
effectual to inform the mind, and, by God's blessing, to improve the heart. Of the 
cheap Publications now in circulation, some are positively mischievous ; while others 
are entiieiy devoted to general literature. Of these last, indeed, some are conducted 
by well-wishers to religion ; but the communication of religious knowledge is not 
their main object. 

The Christian can never regret that general knowledge is widely diffused ; he 
will, however, remember, that the " fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom 
he will remember, that knowledge, the most extended, is of little eventual service, 
unless it be regulated by right principles, and directed to right ends. The preva- 
lence of education is rapidly increasing the readers amongst us ; and the pow’er thus 
generated by the knowledge acquired, may be employed as well for evil as for good. 
An appetite is created ; the Christian should be diligent in ministering wholesome 
and nutritious food, or the enemy of souls will assuredly supply it abundantly with 
poison. 

With these views, some Clergymen of the Church of England have resolved to 1 
establish the Weekly Magazine now announced. The object of the Editors will be 
to make religious intelligence keep pace with the progress of intellectual acquire- 
ment, to supply Scriptural literature in a popular form, to produce a cheap Periodi- 
cal, which shall steadily maintain the great doctrines of the Gospel, upon principles 
in strict accordance with the Articles, Formularies, and Constitution of our Apos- 
tolical Church. And it will be one great object of this Publication to strengthen 
the attachment of all classes of our people to the institutions of the Established 
Church ; and so, by God's blessing, to promote her unity, peace, and welfare. 

The Conductors earnestly solicit the support of persons of every class who wish 
well to the cause of vital religion. To the well-informed Christian they hope that 
their Journal will not be without value, while they will endeavour to make it 
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intelligible and useful to readers of inferior acquirements. As the unavoidable etpenaee 
of the work can be met only by a eery extended sale, the Conductors invite their 
brethren, the Clergy, to promote its circulation in their several parishes and neigh- 
bourhoods, landlords among their tenants, masters among their servants, manufac- 
turers among their workmen. They trust that the Christian public will not permit 
•their attempt to fail. . They anxiously ask the blessing and assistance of God in it ; 
and to Him they will commend it, with humble prayer that their labour may not be 
in vain. 


^ Content* of the Numbers already Published* 

No. I. May 28. — Introductory Address. — Biography: Bishop Ryder. — Passing 
Thoughts, by Charlotte Elizabeth: No. I. The Covert. — Divine Illumination, from 
Bishop Taylor. — The Sunday Scholar. — The Christian Righteousness, a Sermon. — Re- 
ligious Exertions in France.— The Inconsistency of Unbelief. — The American Episcopal 
Church and Bishop Chase.— Reviews : Abercrombie’s Address: Jerram on Secession. — 
The Cabinet : Extracts from Bishop Ryder, Haldane, &c.— Poetry: Lines on a Rose. 

-r-MiSCBLLANEOUS. 

A r e* /A June 4. — The Christian Sabbath. — Biography : Bishop Van Mildert— N ioo- 
denius, a Sermon.— Facing Thoughts, by Charlotte Elisabeth: No. II. The Snare. 
— The Duty of a Christian Minister. — Extract from Abp. Leighton.— A Sabbath at 
Boulogne. — Reviews : Dodsworth’s Sermon ; Lives of A. and D. Brown ; M'Caul’s Ser- 
mons. — Tnc Cabinet : Extracts from Skelton, Sumner, & c. — Poetry : The African 
Mother at her Daughter’s Grave. — Miscellaneous. 

No. HI. June 11. — On the Dealings of God with Nations. — Biography : The Life of 
Dr. Rowland Taylor (Martyr). — Christian Stedfastness, a Sermon, by the Rev. John 
Norman Pearson, M.A., Islington. — The Truth of Christianity, from Gurney. — Reviews : 
O’Croly’s Inquiry ; Eden’s Sermons. — The Cabine* : Extracts from Gurney, Cowper, 
Eden, Le Bas, &c. — Poetry: An Evening Song for the Sabbath Day. — Miscellaneous. 

No. IF. June 18. — The Temper in which the Ministry of the Gospel should be received. 
—Biography : The Life of Abp. Cranmcr. — The Spirit of Prayer, a Sermon, by the Rev. 
Thomas Griffith, M.A., Ram’s Chapel, Hackney. — The Dead Sea. — Passing Thoughts, by 
Charlotte Elizabeth: No. III. “ What ought I to do 1” — Intemperance. — On Justi- 
fication, from Abp. Cranmer. — Reviews : Dalby’s Lectures ; Bissland’s Sermons; Yates’s 
New Zealand. — The Cabinet: Extracts from Horsley, Keble, Sandford, &c. — Poetry: 
Waterloo Bridge (for June 18); Praise. — Miscellaneous. 

No. V. June 25 . — Mistakes relative to Christian Charity.— Biography : The Life of 
8t. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo.— The Weaned Child, a Sermon, by the Rev. William 
Handock,St. Paul’s Chapel, Kilburn.— The Influences of the Spirit, by the Rev. J. Davies.— 
Passing Thoughts, by Charlotte Elizabeth : No. IV. The Captive. — The Drunkard. — 
Bishop Porteus and the Observance of the Sabbath. — Thp Christian Minister, from Bishop 
Wilson.— Reviews: Chalmers on Church Extension; Testimony of the Reformers; Sad- 
leir’s Letter. — The Cabinet: Extracts from Venn, Leighton, Chalmers, Sumner. — 
Poetry: The Sleepers; The Sabbath Morning. — Miscellaneous. 

No. VI. July 2. — On Worldly Conformity. — A Glance at Iceland, No. I. — Biography : 
Fenelon, Abp. of Cambray. — Passing Thoughts, by Charlotte Elizabeth: No. V. The 
Branch. — The Greek Church. — Christ sighing over Men’s Obduracy of Heart, a Sermon, 
by the Rev. Richard Harvey, M.A. Rector of St. Mary’s, Hornsey. — A Sabbath in New 
Zealand, from Yates. — Christian Love, from Bp. Jewel. — Reviews: Life of Rev. G. T. 
Bedell ; Noel’s Sermon.— The Cabinet : Extracts from Rev. Gerard Noel, Venn, Arch- 
deacon Philpot, &c. — Poetry: Selections from Mad. Guion. — Miscellaneous. 

No. VII. July' 9 . — Religion consistent with Worldly Occupations. — Biography: St. 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, and Martyr. — The Church of England not guilty of Heresy 
and Schism, from Girdlestone. — The Conversion of St. Matthew, a Sermon, by the Rev. 
John Hambleton, M.A., Islington. — Passing Thoughts, by Charlotte Elizabeth: No. 
VI. The Dog. — Review: Page’s Ireland. — The Cabinet: Extracts from Girdlestone, 
Bishop Wilson, Rose, Melvill, &c. — Poetry, from Herbert, &c. — Miscellaneous. 

No. Fill. July 16. — The two ' appointed Channels of Divine Grace: No. I. — The 
Authorised English Translation of the Bible. — Passing Thoughts, by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth: No. VII. The White Plumes. — The Sunday Scholar : No. II. — The Isle of Wight: 
No. I. — The Duty of adorning the Gospel, a Sermon, by the Rev. Thomas Bissland, M.A. 
Rector of Hartley Maudytt, Hants.— Martyrdom of a Greek. — Reviews : Dale’s Ser- 
mons, &c. — The Cabinet : Extracts from Bissland, Cecil, Chalmers, Jowett, Ac. — 
Poetry The Poor Man's Death-bed ; the Tempted Saviour. — Miscellaneous. 

No* IX. July 23 .— The Relation and Value of every Member in the Christian Body,— 
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A Glance i\ Iceland: No. II. — Biography: Life of ArohbUEop Cranmer (continued).— 
The Church Pastoral- Aid Society. — Legh Richmond's Rules for Publio Speaking. — The 
Mutual Knowledge of the good Shepherd and his Sheep, a Sermon, by the Rev. John Ayre> 
M.A. St John’s Chapel, Hampstead. — Passing Thoughts, by Charlotte Elizabrth : 
No. VIII. Loyalty. — Review; The Deserter. — The Cabinet: Extracts from Rev. H. 
White, Bp. of London, Bp. Dehon, &c. — Poetry. — Miscellaneous. 

No. X . My 30. — The two appointed Channels of Divine Grace: No. II. — Letter, by 
the Rev. G. T. Bedell. — Biography: Life of Cranmer (concluded). — Rev. Henry Venn. 
— The Christian’s Life and Death, a Sermon, by the Rev. C. Girdlestone, M.A. Vicar of 
Sedgley. — The Isle of Wight: No. II. — The Cabinet: Extracts from Griffith, Howels, 
Hooker, Bishop J. B. Sumner, Melvill, &c. — Poetry : Sunday, from Herbert ; Ecclesiasti- 
cal Sketches, I. and II. by Wordsworth ; “ When shall we meet again V * by Miss Bowles. 
—Miscellaneous. 

No. XI. August 0. — Religious Liberalism. — Richard Nelson : a Dialogue on the Atha- 
nasian Creed. — Biography : Edward Burton, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 
— Brotherly Love, a Sermon, by the Rev. Edw. Garrard Marsh, M.A., Minister of Hamp- 
stead Chapel. — Recollections of a Country Pastor: No. I. — State of Religion on the Con- 
tinent. — The Cabinet: Extracts from Bp. Wilson, Dean of Salisbury, and Dr. Dealtry. — 
Poetry : Ecclesiastical Sketches, by Wordsworth : No. III. Edward VI. : No. IV. Revival 
of Popery: Hymn for the Opening of a New Church. — Miscellaneous. 

No. XII. August 13. — Harvest Thoughts. — Jerusalem : Miracle of the Holy Fire, by 
Parsons. — Biography: The Life of Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham. — Christians the 
Temple of God, a Sermon, by the Rev. William Dodsworth, M.A., Minister of Margaret 
Chapel, London. — Supernatural Agency in the Material World, from Sharon Turner. — 
Letter of Missionary Swartz, the aged, to his Friends at Vellore. — The Cabinet: Ex- 
tracts' from Bp. Van Mildert, Howels, Woodward, Blunt, Bp. Bilson. — Poetry : Love to 
God, by Hartley ; My Baptismal Birth-day, by Coleridge ; a Drop of Dew, by Andrew 
Marvell. — Miscellaneous. 

No. XIII. Avgust 20. — The Liturgy compared with Extempore Prayer. — Biography : 
George Herbert. — History of the Ancient British Church. — The Book of Common Prayer: 
No. I. — There arc no little Sins, a Sermon, by the Rev. Thomas England, M.A., St. 
Mary’s, Newington.— The Religious, Innkeeper. — Passing Thoughts, by Charlotte 
Elizabeth: No. IX. The Hour-Glass. — Reviews : Harvey’s Sermon on the Lord’s Day; 
Bp, M'llvaine on the Missionary Character of the Church. — TnE Cabinet: Extracts 
from Bp. Sumner, R. W. Evans, II.. Melvill, Cecil, Archdeacon Hoare. — Poetry : Sin, by 
Herbert; Thy Home, by Evans; Ecclesiastical Sketches by Wordsworth, No. V. Lati- 
mer and Ridley, No. VI. Reformers in Exile. — Miscellaneous. 

No. XI F. Avgust 27.— On the Knowledge of God, by the Rev. J. W. Brooks, Vicar of 
St Saviour’s, Retford. — Recollections of a Country Pastor: No. II. The Infidel: First 
Visit — The Book of Common Prayer (continued). — Biography: The Life of Dr. Anthony 
Horneck. — God's Parental Remembrance of Children, a Sermon, by the Rev. Thomas 
Dale, M.A. Vicar of St Bride’s.— The Cabinet : Extracts from Howels, H. Blunt, Paley, 
Hooker. — Poetry : “ There is a Thought ;” Evening Hymn. — Miscellaneous. 

No. XF. September 3. — The Christian Sabbath (continued from No. II.) — The Book of 
Common Prayer: Bishop Chase. — Recollections of a Country Pastor: No. III. The 
lufidcl ; Second Visit — Difficulty of Spiritual Discipline in a great National Church, by 
Le Ban. — Passing Thoughts, by Charlotte Elizabeth : No. X. The Love of Money.— 
Biography ; The Life of the Rev. Alexander Nicoll, D.C.L., Professor of Hebrew, 
Oxford.— Primitive Christianity, from “ the Life of Bp. Wilson.” — The Discourage- 
ments and Consolations of the Ministerial Office, a Sermon, by the Rev. Samuel Maddock, 
M.A., Vicar of Bishops Sutton. — The Cabinet: Extracts from Rev. H. Martyn, Miss 
M'Kenzie, Rev. John Ayre, Saurin, &c.— Poetry : The Twenty-third Psalm, by Herbert ; 
tlie Communion of Saints, by Edmeston. — Miscellaneous. “ 

No. XVI. September 10. — On the Knowledge of God, by the Rev. J. W. Brooks, 
RetJbrd (concluded). — Church Pastoral- Aid Society. — The Pleasure and Profit of True 
Piety, by Dr. Isaac Barrow. — Biography : Life of the Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, D.p., 
Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. — The Folly of Mocking at Sin, a Sermon, by the Rev. 
B. E. Nicholls, M.A., Curate of Walthamstow. — Visits to an Indian Wigwam. — Tjie 
Cabinet ; Extracts from Bp. Horsley, Rev. W. Gilpin, Abp. Leighton, Abp. Usher. — 
Poetry : Ecclesiastical Sketches, Nos. VII. and VIII., Eminent Reformers, from Words- 
worth. — On the Degth of op? of bis Children, by the late Rev. Legh Richmond. — Miscel- 
laneous. ' 

A SUPPLEMENT of Eight Pagps, containing, I. Reviews and Notices of New 
Publications; II. Ecclesiastical Intelligence, wj|l accompany the last Number in 
each month. ' 

S* The Magazine also appears in MONTHLY PARTS , stitched in a Wrapper, with 
Contents, Price Eightpence. 
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SELECT CIIITICAL NOTICES. , 

“ We beg to call the attention of our readers to “ Such a periodical has long been needed in out 
the ' Church of England Magazine/ the first part of land, and is on many accounts a most welcome pro- 

which is just published by Bums, of Portmau Street, duction. r. The original articles are forcibly written, 

forming one of the cheapest and best of the public the selections are most judicious, and the cost of the 

repositories for religious and literary conimunica- publication a mere trifle — 84 large octavo pages for 

tiou. We shall from time to time give extracts from 8d.” — Carlisle. Patriot. 

this periodical.” — Oxford University Herald. • “ The friends of religion generally/ and of our ve- 

“ The 1 Church of England Magazine* presents the nerated Establishment; in particular, cannot fail to 

Christian reader with a rich store of spiritual matter. derive much pleasure from the appearance of the 

Wc are reluctant to venture any praise on this pub- first numbers of this magazine, both as it regards 

lication, lest we should injure it by our limited ap- the accomplishment of a wish which has been long 

proval rather than by our exaggerated encomiums. prevalent, and the promise which is now afforded of 

We will not say merely that the work has already that wish being fulfilled in a manner worthy of the 

earned for its conductors a high character, but that meritorious design of its originators and promoters, 

it has most decidedly exalted the character of the Numerous cheap publications of various merit, in- 

English clergy. It has proved that In that body tended to diffuse scientific and secular information, 

there exists a host of men who would have done are in extensive circulation ; and whilst wc do not 

credit to the Church in her brightest days. • This entertain the slightest desire to detract from their 

publication, possessetLof all the religious purity and just claims upon the public attention and patronage, 

excellency of the bestjtimcs, exhibits the progress we are bound to add, that their interest must neces- 

of Improvement in genuine knowledge, sanctified sarily be of a subordinate character, and cannot for 

to the noblest purposes ; and in whatever circum- a moment be opposed to that which attaches to the 

stances we consider the Christian — as a student of work now before us. The present numbers eora- 

divinity, as a clergyman, as a solitary worshipper, prise much theological, historical, and biographical 

or as the responsible guardian of a family — it nir- matter, very judiciously selected ; and the monthly 

nishes him with varied and abundant aid to fulfil supplement exhibits amass ofinformation connected 

his course and office of life with dignity and joyful- with church matters of great usefulness. To such 

ness.” — Dublin Record. # of our friends as are desirous of securing the diffu- 

“ Our columns this weck.contain''an announce- sion of religious knowledge to an extent bearing 
ment of a London publication by Burns, of Port- some proportion to that which is prevalent in mat- 

man Street, to which we are desirous of pointing the ters of merely profane interest, we recommend this 

attention of our readers. Wc allude to the ‘ Church cheap and excellent little work, and trust they will ex- 

of England Magazine/ conducted by -clergymen of ert themselves to disseminate its just views and sound 

the Established Church of England and Ireland, doctrines throughout the land. — Halifax Guardian. 

and of which the first part, consisting of 84 large M The design and execution of this cheapest of nil 
8vo pages, is now complete. Supplying as it does religious periodicals are equally meritorious, and 

a very cheap repository of a sound religious charac- call for our warmest wishes for its success. The 

ter, this new periodical ably and firmly advocates object of its editors, who are clergymen of the Church 

the doctrine .and discipline .-of our Church. The of England, is to place in the hands of the people of 

general principle and plan of the work are such as Britain, at the smallest possible price, a periodical 

to render it worthy of being circulated by our influ- which Bhall steadily maintain the distinguishing 

ential friends among their neighbours and depend- doctrines of the Gospel. In every number arc t«s 

ents.” — Norfolk Chronicle.- appear an essay on some religious topic, and a W- 

“ We cordially recommend it to' our readers as mon. This last feature of the plan \\» think par-, 

every way worthy the patronage of members of the ticularly deserving of attention, as it is well calx 

/ Church of England. It contains a great -mass of eulafed to be of great service *o such persons as a so 

* valuable matter, written in a strain of fervent piety wholly or partially fcopt by some insurmountable 

and enlightened spirit.” — Farleys Bristol Journal. obstacle from attendance on public worship. It wUI 

“ This work, the second part ef which appeared l»e perceived that a work of no ordinury importance 

with the magazines for August, may with safety be has been commenced, humble ns may be its form, 

designated the ne plus ultra of cheap publications as or trifling as may be tbe price at which it is. son t 

regards size, excellence of matter, and elegance pf forth. And let it not be overlooked, that all thte 

type. It contains more than thrice the quantity cop- various, and weighty, and really uscftil information 

tafned in any of the sixpenny religious publications, is imparted for the trifling sum of tit res halfpence 

and is only about the price of one of them. We per iwA .”- Cumberland Pacquet. . 

would recommend to Christians of every denomiua- “ This is a cheap and well-timed weekly periodi- 

tion, but especially to members of that Church under cal, calculated, we think, to do considerable goocL 
whose patronage it is ushered into the world, that The ground which it has taken up has bUb«Wbeeu 

this work should form a constant vade-mecum, to to a great extent unoccupicfi. E^(JU number con- 

which, in the hours of relaxation they may refer tains a sermon; and one diykkmnas greatly pleased 

with satisfaction and pleasure. We believe this to us — a selection from the works of the Fathers efihc 

be one of the cheapest books, and, taken as a whole, Churc h U c Chronicle. 

the best calculated to produce its contemplated end, “ Wp have much pleasure in bearing testimony to 

which ever issued from the press in any part of the its general excellence, whether we take into account 
world.” — Stockport Advertiser. its cheapness, the superior manner in which it is 

“ We have much pleasure in marking the appear- got up, its interesting and instructive selection or 
ancc of this new magazine. Its character is truly its talented original articles. Wc have great pleas!*** 

religious, and it is conducted altogether with very in recommending it to those who love and. prise Urn 

great ability/'— Hertford County Press. . doctrines of our Apostolic Church.”— We*f?Cont$ry s 

Besides the weekly sale, this Magazine has now attained a circulation in Monthly 
parts' considerably exceeding that of any other Religious Periodical connected with tfeo 
Church of England ; the Wrapper-will therefore he found a most eligible vehicle for all 
Advertisements connected with the Church and Clergy, Religious Publications* School- 
Books, and Works in general Literature, ako for those relating to Educational Establish- 
ments, &c. &c. The terms arenas follow : — 


Not exceeding G lines . . . £ 0 7 0 Wholo Page ... , . . . £9 « 

Every additional fine . . .} 0 0 6 Bills of Half a Sheet ... 2 10 'O 

Haifa Column 15 0 A Whole Sheet S 0 0 

Entire ditto 2 2 0 


%* Advertisements and Bills, to be sent to the Publishers not later than the 18th. 

London: — JAMES BURNS, 27 Portman Street, Portman Square; W. EDWARDS, 
}2 Aye-Maria Lftnc \ and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

Robson, Levey; and Frauklyn, 46 St. Martin's Lane, London. 
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CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

Iii One Volume, containing 496 pages, and Illustrated by a Portrait of Cook, engraved by Ilonburgh 
after Dance; a Fac-slmile of his Observations of the Transit of Venus in 1769; and Twooty-one 
highly-finished Engravings by Jacksou ; Price k hi Cloth Boards ; 

AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 

OP THE 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE, 

AND OP 

THE PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY 

IN 

THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 

FROM THE VOYAGE OF MAGELLAN TO THE DEATH OF COOK; 
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N°. XXI. 

or TUB 
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PREFACE TO THE WORK. 

The object of the present Work is to give a comprehensive History of the virions Circum- 
navigations of the Globe, and to describe at the same time the Progress of Discovery in 
Polynesia. 

The innumerable islands which are scattered over the vast expanse of the Pacific, have in 
all times excited the liveliest regard. In few regions of the earth does Nature present a 
more fascinating aspect, or lavish her gifts with more bountiful profusion. Favoured by 
mild and serene skies, the fertile soil of these insular territories produces the most luxuriant 
vegetation, which, with its many rich and varied hues, clothes the whole land from the 
margin of the sea to tho summits of the loftiest mountains. As the voyager sails along their 
picturesque shores, he is refreshed by perfumes borne on the broexe, from woods which at 
the same time display the hud, the blossom, and the mature fruit. Nor is the character of 
their inhabitants less calculated to inspire interest. In countries where the bread-tree 
affords “ the unreaped harvest of unfurrowed fields,” where the people neither plough nor 
sow, nor do any work, their first visiters believed that they had at length discovered the 
happy region with which poets adorned the golden age. To later explorers, as has been 
remarked by Humboldt, “ the state of half-civilisation in which these islanders are found 
gives a peculiar charm to the description of their manners. Here a king, followed by a 
numerous suite, comes and presents the productions of his orchard; there the funeral - 
festival embrowns the shade of the lofty forest. Such pictures have more attraction than 
those which portray the solemn gravity of the inhabitant' of the Missouri or the Maranon.” 

In every compendium of voyages, from the days of Purchas downwards, a prominent 
place has been assigned to the discoveries and exploits of those navigators whose course has 
fed them to encompass the world, — whether in search of imaginary continents, in quest of 
warlike adventure, or in the peaceful pursuit of scientific knowledge. But the manner in 
which the History of Circumnavigation is given in most of the works alluded to, tends to 
repel rather than to invite the attention or the common reader. In the imperfect abridg- 
ments which have from tune to time appeared, no endeavour is made to supply the deficien- 
cies, or to illustrate the obscurities of the original narrative, by the light of more recent 
discovery. The mind is wearied by innumerable repetitions, and perplexed by irreconcilable 
discrepancies. The vast extent, too, of some collections cannot fan to deter a majority of 
inquirers : in one of which (Bibliotheque Universelle des Voyages, par M. Albert Montfi- 
mont, in -8°. Paris, 1833-1835), the “ Voyages autour du Monde” occupy about twenty 
volumes. 

The excellent work of the late Admiral Burney may be said to be almost the only one 
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In which an attempt has been made to digest this mass of crude materials in a methodical 
and connected narrative, possessing the advantages of perspicuous arrangement, and eluci- 
dated by the investigations of recent navigators. Of the “ Chronological History of the 
Discoveries in the South Sea'* every one must speak with respect, as of a book distinguished 
by great erudition and by laborious research. It chiefly addresses itself, however, to the 
professional and scientific student ; and is, indeed, obviously rendered unfit for general 
perusal by the copiousness and minuteness of its technical details. Though bringing down 
the annals of maritime enterprise no farther than to the commencement of the reign of 
George III., it occupies five volumes in quarto, — leaving the history of the short period 
comprehended between that epoch and the death of Cook (undoubtedly the most interesting 
of the whole) to be pursued in works extending to more than three times the same amount. 

Nor must it be overlooked, that however excellent the performance of Admiral Burney 
may have been in its own day, it has now become in some measure antiquated, from the 
great accessions which geographical science has received since his work was submitted to the 
public. To our knowledge or the Archipelago of Tonga and Feejee, great contributions 
nave been lately made by Mariner and D’Urville. Otaheite and the Society Islands have 
been elucidated with singular fidelity by the Reverend Mr Ellis, as well as by Messrs 
Bonnet and Tyerman. Tne labours of tne gentlemen just named, with those of the Ame- 
rican missionary, Mr Stewart, of the officers of H. M. S. the Blonde, and of MM. Mori- 
neau and Botta, have greatly enlarged our acquaintance with the Sandwich group. Much 
light has been thrown on New Zealand by the writings of Cruise, Rutherford, Yate, Earle, 
D’Urville, and the contributors to the Missionary Register. The- Ladrone or Marian 
Islands, the Navigators’, and the vast range of the Carolines, have been for the first time 
satisfactorily illustrated by the inquiries of Freycinet and Kotzebue. The voyager last 
mentioned, as also his countryman Billinghausen, M. Duperrey, and Captain Beechey, 
have completed the discovery of the Low or Coral Archipelago ; and the researchos of 
Dillon and of D’Urville have supplied much valuable information on the state and produc- 
tions of the New Hebrides. 

In preparing this volume, the greatest pains have been taken to turn to advantage the 
important investigations of the writers just named ; and while much interesting matter has 
been derived from the collections of Debrosses, Dalrymple, and Burney, the work, it is 
hoped, will afford evidence that in no instance where they were accessible have the original 
authorities been neglected. 

For some valuable information embodied in the account of Cook's Voyages, which occu- 
pies so considerable a portion of these pages, the Publishers have been indebted to the re- 
latives of his family. By the kindness of the late Mr Isaac Cragg- Smith, they were fur- 
nished with the original manuscript of the great voyager’B Observations of the Transit of 
Venus, and a fac-simile of this interesting relic accompanies the book. It may also be 
stated, that the Portrait (engraved by Horsburgh after Dance) which is prefixed to the 
work was pronounced by Airs Cook — now no more — to be the most accurate of all the like- 
nesses of her illustrious husband. 

The scenery of the different countries visited by that eminent seaman, the appearance of 
the natives, as well as their dress and arms, are successfully illustrated by numerous beau- 
tiful engravings from the able hand of Air Jackson. 

The present volume comprises the History of Circumnavigation from Afagellan to Cook, 

a period of more than two centuries and a half, — and details the proceedings of those 

navigators who effected discoveries in the Pacific during the same time. It will be followed 
by a second, bringing down the narrative to the present day ; exhibiting a copious view of 
the recent French, Russian, and German voyages, hitherto but little known in this country ; 
and containing a general Chart of the Pacific, the appearance of which has been postponed 
in order thatit may embrace some late discoveries of which no authentic intelligence has 
as yet been promulgated. 


The following valuable Works have also appeared As the Edinburgh Cabinbt Library, beau- 
tifulkf printed in small 8 vo ; with Maps expressly constructed for the several subjects, Portraits , 
and numerous appropriate Engravings bp the most Eminent Artists : Price qf each Volume, in 
Cloth Boards , 5s. 

I. 

XTARRATIVE Of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in the 

JL v POLAR SEAS and REGIONS: With Illustrations of their Climate, Geology, and 
Natural History ; and an Account of the WHALE-FISHERY. By Sir John Lbsmr, Profrssor 
Jambson, and Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. 

II. 

NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in AFRICA, 

JL v from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time : With Illustrations of the Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Zoology. By Hugh Murray, F. R. 8.E.; Professor Jambson; and Jambs Wilson, 
F. R. S. B. A M.W.S. Second Edition. 
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VIEW of ANCIENT and MODERN EGYPT: With an Outline 

▼ of it* Natural History. By the Ref. Michabl Russell, LL. D. Second Edition. 

IV. 

P ALESTINE, or the HOLY LAND ; from the Earliest Period to 

the Present Time. By the Rev. Miohabl Russell, LL.D., Author of “ View of Ancient 
and Modern Egypt." Third Edition. 

T IVES and VOYAGES of DRAKE, CAVENDISH, and DAM- 

•1-J PIER; Including a View of the History of the Buccaneres. Third Edition. 

VI. VII. VIII. 

H istorical and descriptive account of British 

INDIA, from the most Remote Period to the Present Time. Including a Narrative of the 
Early Portuguese and English Voyages, the Revolutions in the Mogul Empire, and the Origin, 
Progress, and Establishment of the British PoWter : With Illustrations of the Zoology— Botany- 
Climate, Geology, and Mineralogy : — Also Medical Observations, — an Account of the Hindoo Astro- 
nomy — the Trigonometrical Surveys— and the Navigation of the Indian Seas. By Hugh Murray, 
F.R.S.E.; James Wilson, F.R.S.E. A M.W.S.; R. K. Ghbville, LL.D. ; Professor Jameson; 
Sir Whit* law Ainslib, M.D., M.R.A.S., late of the Medical Staff of Southern India ; Professor 
Wallace ; and Captain Clarbncb Dalrympls, Master- Attendant at Madras. Second Edition.— 
In Three Volumes. 

IX. 

H istorical view of the progress of discovery on 

the more NORTHERN COASTS of AMERICA, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. By Patrick Fraser Tytlbr, F. R. S. A F. S. A. With DESCRIPTIVE 
SKETCHES of the NATURAL HISTORY of the NORTH AMERICAN REGIONS. By 
Jambs Wilson, F.R.S.E. A M. W. S. Second Edition. 

rpHE TRAVELS and RESEARCHES of ALEXANDER VON 

JL HUMBOLDT : Being a condensed Narrative of his Journeys In the Equinoctial Regions of 
America, and in Asiatic Russia ; together with Analyses of his more important Investigations. By 
William Maco i llivray, A.M., F.R.S.E., Conservator of the Museums of the Royal College of 
8urgeons of Edinburgh, Member of the Natural History Societies of Edinburgh and Philadelphia, 
Ac. Third Edition. 

T IFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH: Founded on Authentic 

JLi and Original Documents, some of them never before published : Including a View of the 
most Important Transactions In the Reigns of Elisabeth and James I. ; Sketches of Burleigh, Essex, 
Secretary Cedi, Sidney, Spenser, and other Eminent Contemporaries : With a Vindication of his 
Character from the Attacks of Hume and other Writers. By Patrick Fkasbr Tytlbr, F.R.S. 
and F.S.A. Second Edition. 

XII. 

"^UBIA and ABYSSINIA: Comprehending their Civil History, 

JL y Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, and Natural History. By the Rev. Michael 
Russell, LL. D., Author of View of Ancient and Modern Egypt," “ Palestine, or the Holy 
Land," Ac. Second Edition. 

XIII. XIV. 

H ISTORY of ARABIA, Ancient and Modern: Containing a 

Description of the Country — an Account of its Inhabitants, Antiquities, Political Condition, 
and Early Commerce— the Life and Religion of Mohammed— the Conquests, Arts, and Literature 
of the Saracens— the Caliphs of Damascus, Bagdad, Africa, and Spain— the Civil Government and 
Religious Ceremonies of the Modern Arabs— Origin and Suppression of the Wahabees— the Institu- 
tions, Character, Manners, and Customs of the Bedouins ; and a comprehensive View of its Natural 
History. By Amdrbw Crichton. Second Edition — In Two Volumes. 

XV. 

A N HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of PERSIA, 

from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time : With a detailed View of its Resources, 
Government, Population, Natural History, and the Character of its Inhabitants, particularly of the 
Wandering Tribes ; including a Description of Afghanistan and Beloochistan. By Jambs B. Fkasbr, 
B*q., Author of M Travels in Khorasan," ** A Tour through the Himala," Ac. Second Edition. 


IPJDfCfl 


I M I loi MCI (v/IIIJ r IIM fCjUfCfl 


NAUS inclusive : With Introductory Remarks on the Study of Natural History, and Occasional 
Observations on the Progress of Zoology. By W. BIacoi llivray, A.M., F.R.S.E., Ac., Author 
of “A Narrative of the Travels and Researches of Alexander Von Humboldt." 
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XVII. 

H istory and present condition of the barbary 

8TATBS: Comprehending a View of their Civil Institutions, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, 
Literature, Commerce, Agriculture, and Natural Productions. By the Rev. Michael Russell, 
LL.D., Author of “ View of Ancient and Modern Egypt,’* “ Palestine, or the Holy Land,” “ Nubia 
and Abyssinia,” Ac. ' 


XVIII. XIX. XX. 

A N HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of CHINA ; 

il. Its Ancient and Modern History, Language, Literature, Religion, Government, Industry, 
Manners, and Social State ; Intercourse with Europe from the Earliest Ages ; Missions and Em- 
bassies to the Imperial Court ; British and Foreign Commerce ; Directions to Navigators ; State of 
Mathematics and Astronomy ; Survey of its Geography, Geology, Botany, and Zoology. By Hugh 
Murray, F. R. S. E. ; John Crawford, Esq. ; Peter Gordon, Esq. ; Captain Thomas Lynn ; 
William Wallace, F. R. S. E., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh ; and 
Gilbert Burnett, Esq., late Professor of Botany, Ring’s College, London.— In Three Volumes. 

** Almost simultaneously with Mr Davis's work, there has appeared, in a popular miscellany, entitled * The 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library,' a very careful and elaborate compilation on the history and condition of the 
Chinese empire. We strongly recommend these volumes also to all who wish to understand the subject ; and 
we would, in particular, point attention to that part of the third volume which treats of the zoology and 
Botany of China. These essays are In all respects admirable— and they supply almost the only deficiency of any 
Imp ortance in Mr Davis's book. Altogether, what we have seen of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library impresses 
us with respect for the caution and sagacity of its conductors : and we hope their enterprise may be more per- 
manently successful than so many others of the same sort which have lately disappointed the ardent projectors 
both here and In Scotland." — Quarterly Review. 

“ The Account of China, in the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, is most worthy of perusal both on religious and 
general grounds."— British Critic . 

“ The lucid and comprehensive character of the plan of this work, the variety and amount of talent brought 
to the fulfilment of that plan, and the great interest of the subject in Its entire and connected form, render this 
portion of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library one of the most valuable that has yet appeared in the senes, which Is 
saying a great deal.— We look upon it as the most complete and useful that has ever yet been devoted to 
China ."— Ifonthly Revieto. 

“ We have examined the compendium of the History of China, compiled by Mr Hugh Murray, with the 
assistance of several able gentlemen, for that excellent work, the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, and we can ven- 
ture to pronohnee it the best digest which has yet appeared, adapted to the object in view, that of giving a 
pbpular account of the emphe of CMnk."— Asiat l* Journal. 

“ These volumes form a portion of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, a work which enjoys a high and wdl- 
roerited reputation. The Account of China is condensed in the same masterly style which distinguishes other 
histories or this work ; and as we find it contains every branch of information, not excepting navigation, we 
have ample reasons for recommending it to our naval readers about to visit that interesting put of the world." 
—Nautical Magazine. 

•* The three volumes of the Edinburgh Cabinet library give a very clear detail of the annals of Chinese 
history,— a true, literal, and proportionably valuable description of the race of the country, the splendour of its 
cities, and the customs and manners of its inhabitants t while the chapters devoted to natural history are ela- 
borate y and ably executed. Nor could this have been otherwise, when the talents of so many established 
writers on those subjects have been engaged on the production.’*— Monthly Repository. 

“ Pasting events make this work of great present interest, and that, together with its intrinsic worth, 
should giveit a passport ffeto every library. The ability that has been employed upon It ought of Itself to en- 
sure success." — Metropolitan Magazine. 

•« On the whole, we make no scruple In declaring, that this History of China, now complete, is the best pro- 
duction of the periodical libraries we have yet seen, and will gain much renown for the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library.”— Lactys Magazine and Museum. 

. “ We are not acquainted with any account of China at once so minute and entertaining."— Sun. 

“ It is important, not merely as a book for the library, but as a work of ralkrenoe for all practical purposes.” 
—Atlas. 

“ To all who wish for correct information on the subject of the history and state of China, with its lan- 
guage, literature, religion, the manners and customs of the people, its commerce, laws, productions, and the 
state of our intercourse with it at the present day, we confidently recommend the work in question as the best 
that can be obtained.’ ’ — La verpool Album. 

" We unhesitatingly recommend the work as by far the best, readiest, and most accessible source of in- 
formation on the very Interesting subject of which it treats that is at this moment open to the inquirer.”— 
Scotsman. 


On the 31rt of January 1837 will be published, 

L IFE of HENRY the EIGHTH, founded on Authentic and Ori- 
ginal Documents (some of them not before published) : Including an Historical View of his 
Reign; with Biographical Sketches of Wolsey. More, Erasmus, Cromwell, Cranmer, and other 
Eminent Contemporaries. By Patrick Fraser Tytlbr, F. S. A. With a Portrait of Henry, 
beautifully engraved by Horsburgb, from Houbraken after Holbein ; being No.' XXft. of the 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


PUBLISHED BY OLIVER & BOYD, EDINBURGH: 


BOLD ALSO BY 

SJMPKIN, MARSHALL, A CO., LONDON ; W. CURJfcY, JUN. & CO., DUBLIN ; 
AND DAVID ROBERTSON, GLASGOW. 


' x'ff. ' \ 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. 

THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN CONSECUTIVE 
NUMBERS OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE:— 

No. T. Goldsmith, with a Preface to the Series, in the Number for January, 1886. 

No. IL Grattan, in the Number for March. 

No. III. Berkeley, in the Numbers for April and May. 

No. IV. Honorable Robert Boyle, in the Number for May. , 

No. V. Flood, in the Numbers for June and July. 

No. VI. Sterne, in the Number for September. 

No VII. Lord Chariemont, in the Number for October. 

Duke of prmonde — Lord Clare— Swift— Maturin— Curran— Burke— Barry, and others, 

will shortly appear. 

NOTICES. 


«. Warn desire for our country no greater honour, than to have cradled the infency of such men ; 

Jew tiran a nobler monument than a place in the Natiohal Gallsby or Ialubtbious Ibubmkk, so muwncrnuj 
kiuadedhy the Conductors of the Uifirmaamr Maoaxins. ’ '—Dublin Evening Mail. 

NO. 1, — GOLDSMITH. I 


NO- I,' GOLDSMITH. 

« One of the noblest essays we hare reed for along time fortunate have they been In thus depositing theworea 
«£perf6dical literature.”— Dam/Het Herald. trust In the hands o/one whose eloqueuoe. 

^Wetfegreatly plessod with the design which theaco-^ meets, and mental gra^p, combmed wifo ^ifSf^Sitoa 
^w^«o¥theSS<S^rMiMa«i»e,notonly contemplate, of country, that rises supe rior to *5* 
£*fH^Mtabo5lnr3nt«Klearnest, of presenting the creed, .enable him to illustrate t he p resent^ wM> * 
SwKitfa seritt of Biographical Portraitsofour most tracing the glories of the past — Morning Register. 
Qtaartrious countiymenTTiiB Lira or Goldsmtth is an « Such a masterpiece of criticism is indeed a 
3SS5SS beglm.iog."-Dcrt» Sc*Mci wroMUan lo EngkhUtcndure. So many «nd_«>_ 

m a n«r feature in the Number for January is, the com- excellencies, comprehended within a few pages^u »» 

- AMWfe yu. Irtihrocn, 1 — .he oerer bee-Tour firtooe to dUcorn. Such to- 

rniltU im possible to speak too Highly , telkct must yet make itself known as well as JSv 
which thUbSrtlful ptoorf blogr^r .nether gloripu. me <o the * O dlery <* mudriou. M*- 
S2S "- Liverpool Cornier. f men.’ ’'—Dublin Evening MaiL 

- The first of a * Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen,’ is a «• It is absolutely impossible to 

— OU * u*»/ >h. n»h«- r.wn*n —alt hrtllfyh theV PntL 


T men.' "—Dublin Evening MaiL 

knifi Irishmen,* is a * It is absolutely Impossible to d«^beUm deBgbt with 
gk Comstitotiom. which we have perused this exquisite specimen or tm- 
for thU month con* grvhj.”-£KdM ____ 4 _ _ 


“ This paper is foil of high tnkniT-Bdinlmrgk Evening 
Post . „ 


"We meybe f«dv«, w. h ^^.^ Ng 
i nclin ed to reckon tills as one of the best than is common with us over the admirab le ew ay on me 
"TIJJliLSfof a periodical, which has since its commence, life and writings of Berkeley.”— Glasgow Conrier ‘^. , 
SSTbeSi unSormly conducted with great spirit and « incepto may be mid of 

JJJKt- The article to which we allude is No. L of a ^ iketch of the immortal Bishop Bkbxblbv— U is 
Wbtnry. . W_ 1 -I i W« kmn* - . a h. . n Mln«nnhmr. A rhflbr. 


S^SLiSErhSJ .he 1 

t NO. II.— GRATTAN. 


anu m vmiMtau. — o . . 

- The concluding estimate of the system** Bwrk^yis 
-Belfast Newsletter . 


NO. IV. — BOYLE. 

«n« ferthe most interesting paper in the present nunu « The life of Boyle is worth more than the whole eert 
tor o? this excellent Magasine, ban article on the late Mr. number.”— United Service Gazette. 

*fee U executed with tdent.”- 

Q f the « Gallery of ulustrious Irishmen, Cork Evening Herald. 
gjSSl,.- U » ^endld conjpodtton. ud doe, tdl Judiee Mra , Meof Bode give. addKkmd value to ourW* 


" IDeiilCW WJ®" — - — 

of the number.”— United Service Qaxette. 

“ With the sketch of Boyle 

lighted; it is to our taste the best of the series. —Umer 


”^^^» a Tfe“’“ d,,0e * “ iU-l “ Bode give. a*«k»d 

to its inspiring subject. —Warder. Miscellany, and fresh glory to our na tion al pride. 

****"*“£.* - — 
S^rf^e^relud!; “H« ‘GdtoT- dlU« 


k tim March number of this periodical is one of the JTES 
noUhe best, from the commencement. We have J™ 
SS wSh muchgrAtiflcatioo the ooenlngarticteon *£■ 
SStSTthe second in the* Gallery of Illustrious Irish- 
Uriu8D| . t 4 l a ^hiitUal i»K«vBi 4 fir. hurnlnff do- ^oott 


NO. V. — FLOOD. 

** The • Gallery* still continues to interest the wshMc ; 
ni ndU«imvd^_d^rtte«dd»*hirtbjv. 


and not the lease vaiuaoic m uiw ""T - _ 

appeared under that bead, is the biography ot Fto od^a 
Setehwblch Is drawn by a master band. —Carlow Sen- 


which tbe sketch.”— D*Mn uventng ran. 

<I "^S2rrfAdi^Uh2feoS?l*ta2ii «l *<td»d - Tbe Memoir of Flo od, with which 
ISthSSS P-*. her to enriched, 1. 1? -o rey ct Inferior 

oortmTu. the ‘ Odlerv of Uludrloo. ceded If-flcrvif Sodftwt 

irishmen * isexceSent!”— Cork Esndng Herald. NO. VI.— STERNEe 

Irishmen, »»«*««• ^ ^ Minted so 


« An admirable spirit prevails ftf 

appreciation of the great powers of me subject of the 
3-etch.”— Dublin Evening Post. 


a The Memoir of Flood, with which the pfosent num- 
ber is enriched, is in no raped inferior to those that pre- 


uibe March number of this excellent Magaiine sm- 


make 

Irishmen .”— Derry Sentinel. . 

•«The paradoxiosl character of Sterne Is weU drawn, 
. 1 . uu-j ThU mmterlaua cmnnound of 


^rp.^SSl ch^cr ofS.rn.el.wdl dmjm, 
Ittstrious fr itiune n, mnan iiw f. rotations, as aM ( admirablv explained. This mysterious compound of 

tainments* continue, after unneeniumn jowmum, » S? r a SISa i and heartless insenslbUity-of cold 


his nature, by the eye of s marter. 
« All the Sketches In tbe Gallei 


NO. Ill BERKELEY. h o A^’e^JSJhL In the Gallery are admirably don*, 

« The h»d of tbe nmder It rUUd. in rtaj touch.”— 

“^DeaidT 4 * ** ted Indexed tothecooductor.of the render lo bring mrtu>n."-D<MI* Bear* 
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CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE, i 

BY EDWARD STfeVfeNSON O’BRIEN, ESQ., A.M. 


THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS OF THIS HIGHLY POPULAR SERIES 
OF TALES HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN THE DUBLIN UNLj 
YERSITY MAGAZINE:— 

Chapter I. Reading for Honours — Charles D’ Alton— with n Chapter Introductory to the | 
Series, in the Number for November, 1834. 

Chapter II. The Murdered Fellow, March, 1835. } 1 

Chapter III. The Sizar, Arthur Johns, July, 18$5. A m 

Chapter IV f The Billiard Table, October, 1835. . /rj 

Chapter V. The Bribed Scholar, Part 1. September, I&3G. L '[ . 

» : — Part II. October, 183a ; 

The following are a few selected from the numerous encomiums poured by the press upon the -Chapters that 
hare already appeared:— » . 


“This Number (November, 1884,1 contains one 
Chapter of Collage Romance, worth all the Magazine 
' tale* We hare read for the last tWelre months. It Is 
the first of a series, and is one of the most 'powerful 
sketches of the ‘imagination to be found out of the 
pHgds of Blatnfiu, of Whom the writer strcmglyVe- 
minds us. Indeed, had Much a tale appeared contempo- 
rary with the publication of Melmnth, the world would 
have Identified the writers.**— London Sun. x 

“One of the ablest pieces of Romance that have 
appeared even in the pages of the Dublin Magazine, is 
an article entitled “The Murdered Fellow.”— Liver. 

pool Courier. 

“ We had been anxiously looking forward for Mr. 
O’Brien’s second Chapter of College Romance, hnd 
our anticipations have been fully realized. His stofy 
of “ The Murdered Fellow” is one of thrilling interest, 
awakening strong and fearful emotions. There is a 
-strain of melancholy running through Mr. O’Brien’s 
productions which seems to benr an affinity to those 
plaintive notes that mingle in our National Melodies, 
making {hem sweet but mournful to the soul.”— Lon- 
donderry Sentinel, March, 1835. 

" The Fourth Chapter of College Romnnce consists 
of a narrative as powerfully and graphically told, and 
full of as fine discrimination of character as any tale 
we have read lately— we had almost said ever read,”— 
Edinburgh Constitution. 

“ The October Number has been brilliantly supported 
by anotherChapter of College Romance— any attempt at 
quotation from this admirable tale would mar the plea- 
sun* our readers will derive from the perusal of it 
Entire. We nre at a loss which most to admire the 
perfect knowledge of human nature displayed by the 


author, or the forcible and impressive eloquence wit* 
tvfi ich he incii 1 cates theporest morals . Weekly Unites 
Service Gazette. 

“ The Billiard Table Is written with snch viridnev 
and power that it should of itself sell the whole im- 
pression. Mr. O’Brien is superior to almost any . 
writer we know In describing scenes of intense n#r- 
ing and stirring passion— the object ho pourtrays lire* 
and moves before his reader*, and when he shall have 
( corrected by study and experience* little rnggedn#* 
of style which occasionally shows itself in his ordinary 
narrative and commonplace description, he trill he 
without a rival in the walk of literatnre in which He 
moves. The story of the Billiard -Table will wean 
many an infatuated youth from the seductive influence 
of gambling ."— Londonderry Sentinel. 

“The Bribed Scholar is a tale of wild, thrilling, sn4 
fcarfal interest .”— DroghetUt Journal. " i 

“ A very excellent, well told, and, we believe, a 
true story.”— Dublin Evening Pott. 

“ This is really a hrilliant number. It would merit 
that title diu It enritain nothing but the new Chapter 
of College Romance vrith which it* pages nre enriched. 
—Sun. 

‘“The Bribed Scholar,’ a tale which, whether 
fictitious or real, is wrought out with vast power of 
language, and a deep insight Into human natore.— 
Evening 'Mail. 

“The story of ‘ The Bribed Scholar’ bids falx' to rival 
the former productions of this excellent author.”— Kil- 
kenny Moderator. 

“ ‘The Bribed Scholar ’is a tale of wildness and terror, 
the interest of which Is sustained with more than Cbm. 
mon ability.” — Be' fast KcunUticr. 


The conclusion of the “ Bribed Scholar” in December. 
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CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE 

BY EDWARD STEVENSON O’BRIEN, ESQ., A.M. 


THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS OF THIS HIGHLY POPULAR SERIE! 
OF TALES HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN THE DUBLIN UN! 
VERSITY MAGAZINE:— 

Chapter I. Reading for Honours — Charles D’Alton — with a Chapter Introductorj to tfa 
Series, in the Number for November, 1834. 

Chapter IL The Murdered Fellow, March, 1835. 

Chapter III. The Sizar, Arthur Johns, July, 1835. 

Chapter IV. The Billiard Table, October, 1835. 

Chapter V. The Bribed Scholar, Part I. September, 1836. 

Chapter VI. Part II. October, 1836. 


The following are a few selected from the numerous 
have already appeared:— 

“ This Number (November, 1834,) contains one 
Chapter of College Romance, worth all the Magazine 
tales we have read for the last twelve months. It is 
the first of a series, and is one of the most powerful 
sketches of the imagination to be found out of the 
pages of Maturin, of whom the writer strongly re. 
minds us. Indeed, had such a tale appeared contempo- 
rary with the publication of Melmoth, the world would 
have'identifled the writers.”— Sun. 

“ One of the ablest pieces of Romance that have 
appeared even in the pages of the Dublin Magazine, is 
an article entitled “The Murdered Fellow.”— Liner, 
pool Courier. 

“ We had been anxiously looking forward for Mr. 
O’Brien’s second Chapter of College Romance, and 
our anticipations have been fully realized. His story 
of “The Murdered Fellow'! is one of thrilling interest, 
awakening strong and fearful emotions. There is a 
strain of melancholy running through Mr. O'Brien’s 
productions which seems to bear an affinity to those 
plaintive notes that mingle in our National Melodies, 
making them sweet but mournful to the soul.” — Lon- 
donderry Sentinel, March, 1835. 

“ The Fourth Chapter of College Romance consists 
of a narrative as powerfully and graphically told, and 
full of as fine discrimination of character as any tale 
we have read lately— we had almost said ever read.”— 
Edinburgh Constitution. 

“ The October Number has been brilliantly supported 
by anotherChapter of College Romanoe— any attempt at 
guotation from this admirable tale would mar the plea- 
sure our readers will derive from the perusal of it 
entire. We are at a loss which most to admire the 
perfect knowledge of human nature displayed by the 
author, or the forcible and impressive eloquence with 


encomiums poured by the press upon the Chapters thi 

which he inculcates the purest morals.”— Weekly Unit 
Service Gazette. 

“ The Billiard Table is written with such vividne 
and power that it should of itself sell the whole is 
pression. Mr. O'Brien is superior to almost ai 
writer we know in describing scenes of intense auffe 
ing and stirring passion— the object he pourtrays lin 
and moves before his readers, and when he shall hai 
corrected by study and experience a little ruggedne 
of style which occasionally shows itself in his ordinal) 
narrative and commonplace description, he will t 
without a rival In the walk of literature in which I 
moves. The story of the Billiard Table will wm 
many an infatuated youth from the seductive influent 
of gambling .” — Londonderry Sentinel. 

“ The Bribed Scholar, a Chapter of College Romance, 
capitally told.” — Constitutional. 

“ The Bribed Scholar, a narrative Rill of interest u 
excitement.**— Freeman's Journal. 

* The Bribed Scholar is in Mr. O’Brien’S best style, at 
dead must be the heart whose feelings and affections < 
not acknowledge its power .” — Derry Sentinel. 

“ The Bribed Scholar, Part II. ably supports the in ten 
interest of that eloquently written, but dark and myst 
rious tale .” — Drogheda Journal. 

** The Bribed Scholar is from a pen capable of producii 
that which might challenge competition even with wori 
of classic celebrity. "—Liverpool Courier. 

“ The Bribed Scholar is a tale of momentous interest.' 
The vigorous and energetic talent brought into opeimtit 
in the Chapters of College Romance, and so amply ills 
trated in the Bribed Scholar, is highly honourable toll 
already high character of the University Magazine.'* 
Constitutional. 
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DUBLIN 

DECEMBER, 1886. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 1837. 

This day ia published, 

T HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1837. 

In order to issue the Calendar at as early a period as possible, the Editor has published 
it without the Examination Papers, and at a reduced price. 

The Examination Papers will be ready in a few days, and may be purchased separately. 

Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co.; Milliken and Son, and Hodgf.s and Smith; 
sold by all Booksellers. 


PROFESSOR LLOYD’S LECTURES. 


MILLIKEN AND SON, 

BOOKSELLERS TO THE UNIVERSITY, 

HAVE THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 

S IX LECTURES ON THE WAVE-THEORY OF LIGHT. 

Delivered in Trinity Term, 1885-6. By the Rev. H. Lloyd, M.A.F, R.S. &c. ; 
Erasmus Smith’s Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy in the University of 
Dublin. 


REV. DAVID O’CROLY’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


This day is Published, price Sixpence; Third Edition, 

A FAREWELL ADDRESS to the ROMAN CATHOLICS of 

the DIOCESE of CORK. To which is appended, a statement of the Right Rev. 
Dr. Murphy’s Charges against the Author ; together with his Replies to the same. 

By the Rev. David O’Croly, 

Author of the « Essay on Church Finance.” 

Dublin : Milliken and Son, Grafton Street : and to be bad of all Booksellers. 


TIIE NEW GRAND JURY ACT. 


This day is Published, 

BY MILLIKEN AND SON, GRAFTON STREET, 

6 & 7 William IV. Chap. 116. 

A N ACT passed in the last Session of Parliament, to consolidate 

and amend the Laws relating to the Presentment of Public Money by Grand Jaries 
in Ireland. With. Notes and a Copious Index. 

By F. Thorpe Porter, Esq. A.M. 

Barrister at Law* 
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Dublin University Magazine Advertiser fur December . 


This day is published, handsomely printed in royal 8vo, with three large Plates, bound in 
Morocco cloth, and lettered, price 15s. 

A N EXAMINATION of the ANCIENT ORTHOGRAPHY 

of the JEWS, and of the ORIGINAL STATE of the TEXT of the HEBREW 
BIBLE. Part the First, containing an Inquiry into the Origin of Alphabetic Writing-; with 
which is incorporated an Essay on the Egyptian Hieroglyphics. By Charles Wilmam 
Wall, D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Hebrew in the Unh’ersity 
of Dublin. 

London : Whittaker and Co. ; Dublin : Mili.iken and Son, Booksellers to the University; 
W. F. Wakeman ; William Curry, Jun., and Co.; and Hodges and Smith. 


SHAKSPEARE WITH ILLUSTRATIONS: 

TO BE COMPLETED IN FIFTEEN PARTS. 


Just Published, Part I., price Two Shillings, (to be continued on the 1st and 15tli of each 

month,) of 

T he complete works of william shakspeare, 

embellished with a splendid Portrait from the Cbandos Picture, and Forty beautiful 
Illustrations, by the first Artists; with Dr. Johnson’s Preface, a Glossary, an Accouut of each 
Play, and a Memoir of the Author. 

By the Rev. William Harness, M.A., 

Minister of St. Pancras Parochial Chapel, Regent Square. 

Printed for Scott, Webster, and Geary, London ; W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 

Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just Published, in 12mo price 7s. Gd. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT 

AND DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 

By Richard T. Ev anson, M. D. . Professor of Medicine, 

AND 

Henry Maunsell, M.D. Professor of Midwifery, 

In the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 

Dublin: J. Fannin and Co. 41, Grafton Street; Longman, Rees, and Co. London; 
Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh; J. Reid & Co. Glasgow. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 18mo. price 4s in cloth. 

T HE FEMALE STUDENT ; or Lectures to Young Ladies, on 

Female Education. For the use of Mothers, Teachers, and Pupils. By Mrs. 
Phelps. Late Vice- Principal of Troy Female Seminary, America. 

TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY, ANCIENT 

AND MODERN. To which are added, a Comparative View of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, and a Table of Chronology. New edition, corrected and revised. Complete in 
1 vol. with Maps, price 5s. in cloth. 

London: Scott, Webster and Geary ; and William Curry Jun. and Co. Dublin. 
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In the press, and speedily will be published, small 8vo. price Is. Gd. 

D IFFICULTIES OF DISSENT. A Manual for Members of 

the Church of England ; exposing the unscriptural inconsistencies of Dissent. By the 
Rev. Richard Hobart, A.M. Curate of New Ross. 

William Curry, Jun. and Co. 9, Upper Sackville-street. 


This day is published, price 5s. 6d. cloth, the Second Edition of 

S ONGS and LYRICAL POEMS. By Robert Story. 

“ Songs worthy to be sung before princes .” — Liverpool Mail. 

The first edition of these Songs and Lyrical Poems was published in the country, adn 
exhausted in less than a fortnight. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent Street. 


Lately published, in one vol. 12mo., 4s. bound in cloth, 

A NALECTA GRiECA MINORA, ad usum Tironum Accom- 

modata. Cum Notis Philologicis, quas partim col legit, partim scrips it ANDREAS 
DALZEL, M.A. &c. &c. 

A New Edition, carefully revised ; with a Greek and English Lexicon. 

Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and William Curry, Jun. and 
Co. Dublin. 


Just published, in one vol. Bvo. price 21s. 

O UTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY and PATHOLOGY; with a 

SUPPLEMENT .to the PHYSIOLOGY, embracing an Account of the most 
recent Additions to that Science. By William Pulteney Alison, M.D. F.R.S.E. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and William Curry, Jun. and 
Co. Dublin. 


Lately published, in one large vol. 8vo. 16s. 

T HE GREEK GRAMMAR OF DR. FREDERICK 

THIERZCH. Translated from the German, with brief Remarks. By Sir D. K. 
Sandford, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

“ We feel ourselves amply justified in recommending the present work, as one better calcu- 
lated than any with which we are acquainted to convey an accurate knowledge of the Greek 
language in all its forms — to prove of equal advantage to the public instructor nud the private 

student and, finally, if studied with care, to increase the number of those, hitherto supposed 

to be few, who understand Homer .” — Edinburgh Review , No. 104. January , 1831. 

By the same Author, 

I. 

RULES and EXERCISES in HOMERIC and ATTIC GREEK ; to which 

is added a Short System of Greek Prosody. For the use of the Secoud and Senior Greek 
Classes in the University of Glasgow. 12mo. New Edition. Price 6s. Gd. bound. 

II. 

EXTRACTS FROM GREEK AUTHORS, with Notes, and a Vocabu- 

lary. Second Edition, corrected and improved. 8vo. 7s. bound. 

III. 

INTRODUCTION to the WRITING of GREEK. For the use of the 

Junior Greek Class in the University of Glasgow. Third Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and William Curry, Jun. and 
Co. Dublin. 
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Just published, neatly bound in embossed roan, price 4s: 6d. 

T HE EXCITEMENT; or, A Book to Induce Young People to 

Read. For 1837. 

Containing: Remarkable Appearances in Nature: Signal Preservations; and such inci- 
dents as are particularly fitted to arrest the youthful mind. 

Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; W. Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin; and all Booksellers. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


In 8vo. price 15s. 

THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM T1IE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO THE 


RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS. 


BY ARCHIBALD ALISON, F.R.S.E. ADVOCATE. 

This Volume embraces the Revolution of St. Domingo — Battles of Trafalgar — Ulin — 
Austerlitz— Jena — Characters of Pitt and Fox — and brings the History down to the close of 
the Prussian Campaign, in the opening of 1807. 

Lately Published , new Editions of the first foiir Volumes. 

“In this, ns hi the preceding volumes of this work, which has now fixed itself in public estimation os the best 
History of the French Revolution, and the wars arising out of it, Mr. Alison shows the same dispassionate state- 
ment of facts, and the same unwearied spirit of research. If he has views of his own, these arc generally on the 
right side, and no one can accuse him of distorting either a historical fact, or the opinion of any other writer, to 
accommodate these to his own preconceived notions. A spirit of candour pervades every page of his now some- 
what voluminous but exceedingly interesting work ; and wherever the individual appears, it is with honor to his 
feelings, whether regarded as a man, a Christian, or a Briton.”— Literary Gazette, May lth t 1836. 

“ It is the bounden duty of the heads of the Conservative party to cheapen and multiply these volumes, so as that 
they shall become easily accessible to all sorts and descriptions of men." — Dublin University Magazine. 

Edinburgh : Printed for William Blackwood and Sons ; T. Cadell, Strand, London ; 
and William Curry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 


JORDAN, WHELAN AND CO. 

STATIONERS AND ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

1, CAPEL-STREET, DUBLIN, 

B EG leave to submit to the Nobility, Gentry, Professional and 

Commercial Gentlemen their present Stock of Paper, Account-Books, and Miscel- 
laneous Stationery, which for extent and variety cannot be excelled. 

Their Stock of Papers comprises selections from the First Manufactories in the United 
Kingdom, which, in consequence of the reduction in the Excise duty , they are enabled to offer 
at very low prices . 

Their supply of Account-Books and Fancy Stationery is most extensive, and contains every 
article in the line both useful and ornamental. 
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GLOVES, HOSIERY, SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, SCARFS, 
STOCKS, SHIRTS, WATERPROOF CLOAKS, &c. &c. 


OLIVER CARLETON, 

No. 98, GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN, 


R 


ESPECTFULLY begs leave to announce that he is always 

supplied with one of the largest Stocks of the following Goods in this Citv, viz: 

GLOVES. 


Paris and London-made Kid; Dundee, Cork and Limerick ditto; Ballygauly; Dog Skin; 
Military Doe ; Fawn and Buckskin ; Cloth ; Silk ; Berlin Thread ; Lambswool ; Angola • 
York Tan. 8 ’ 

Ladies* Long White Kid ; Lace ; Filoshe Mitts ; Riding Gloves. Children’s of every 
description. 

Gentlemen’s Dress Kid 1 8s. Od. per doz. 

Military Gloves 2s. 6d. per pair. 

Best Town made Kid 2s. 6d. do. 


Wedding Gloves of Superior Quality . 

HOSIERY. 

Gentlemen’s Silk Economy ; Dress Half Hose ; Balbriggan ; Merino Patent English and 
Scotch Lambswool ; Worsted ; Silk Night Caps ; Drawees and Vests, in Silk, Chamois, 
Merino, Flannel, Lambswool and Cotton. 

Ladies’ Fancy Silk ; Sandal Lace ; Plain Silk Economy ; Rockspun, Cashmere, Mohair, 
Merino ; Cotton Sandal ; Balbriggan, plain and embroidered ; Under Hose ; Soles ; Socks! 
INDIA RUBBER WATERPROOF CLOAKS, 

Manufactured by Charles Macintosh , Patenlee , Manchester. 

Coats; Capes; Cape and Sleeves; Fishing Frocks; Sur^outs; Pilot Coats; Roquelaures ; 
Ladies’ Cloaks ; Hat^Covers; Air Cussions; Overalls; Gaiters; Leggings; Carpet Bags; 
Travelling Caps. 

SHIRTS. 

Ready made to Order. 

. Best Coleraine Linen; Scotch Holland; Longcloth Linen Fronts; Fancy Striped; Boys.; 
Night Shirts. * 4 

Best Coleraine Linen 6s. Od. to 12s. 

Longcloth Linen Fronts . . . . 3s. 6d. 

Superfine, ditto. . ... 5s. 6d. 

Striped 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 

Night Shirts 2s. 6d. 

Cambric and Linen Fronts , Collars , fyc. 

STOCKS. 

Military; Dress; Parisian Palls ; Opera Ties ; Scarfe, in French Silk; Satin; Ducape ; 
Cashmere ; Lasting, &c. London and Paris made. 

Military Stocks , 2 s. 6d. 

CRAVATS. 

Rich Fancy Silk Scarfs ; Embroidered Satin ; Genoa ; Black Silk ; Coloured ; Madras ; 
Brussels; Barcelonas; Cashmere; Hunting, &c. India Silk Handkerchiefs; French Cambric; 
Lawn; China; Scotch Cambric; Turkey Red. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Silk and Gipgham Umbrellas; Waterproof India Rubber, ditto; Suspender* in Silk 
India Rubber, Doe, Calf, Cotton Webb, Velvet, London made; Hunting Belts; Gentlemen’s 
Boas ; Mufflers ; French Slippers ; Elastic Garters ; Watch Guards ; Purses ; Straps ; Pullies ; 
Travelling Dressing Cases; London Parasols; Cravat Stiffners. 

Peifumery from Smyth, Delcroix , Rigge, Hendrie, and Low. 

[ Hair Brushes , Combs, £c. $c. 
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LATE 

TOMMEY’S HOTEL, 

36, UPPER SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 


T HE above splendid and extensive Establishment, which has been 

newly decorated and fitted up in the most superb and elegant style, is ue-opened for 
business, under experienced Management. 

The Proprietor begs to tender his unfeigned acknowledgments to the Nobility and Gentry, 
for that liberal and distinguished patronage, with which he lui9 hitherto been so conspicuously 
favoured ; and confidently trusts that, by strict and unceasing attention, in every department, 
to the comfort and convenience of those frequenting the Hotel, he will be deemed deserving a 
continuance of that highly and justly valued support, which he has the honour most respectfully 
to solicit. 


N. B. Excellent stall stabling and lock-up coach houses. 



NORTH BRITISH LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION. 


T HE above Corporation having extended to this City a Branch of 

their Establishment, it is thought proper to explain the principles on which their rates 
for Life Assurance have been fixed. 


In order to combine, as far as practicable, every advantage which is to be found in the vari- 
ous systems of Life Assurance hitherto offered to the Public, this Company has adopted 
two different plans for Assurances for the whole term for Life. By one of these plans the 
Assured do not become Partners, but have the benefit of a Reduced Scale of Premiums, 
calculated at the lowest rate at which such risks can be safely undertaken. For example, at 
the age of Thirty the sum of 2000/. can be. Insured in most of the other Offices for a 
yearly payment of 53/. 8s.; while in the North British it would cost only 40/. 10s. 

By another plan, Insurances for the whole Life are entitled to participate to the extent of 
two-thirds in the Profits, by having additions made Septeunially to the Sums specified in the 
Policies, and their Premiums are about 5 per cent, lower than are generally required by the 
Offices acting on the system of participation with the advantage of paying half yearly. 

In Fire Insurance, the Premiums, so low as Is. 6d. per cent., there is no charge made for 
the transfer of Policies to that Office. All further information will be given by 

A. KENT, Agent, 37, College Green. 


William Cowen and Co. Belfast ; William S. Smyth, Banker, Londonderry ; Robert 
Hunter, Banker, Limerick; Biggs Brothers, South Mall, Cork; Henry Pore, Water 
ford; William Clayton, Clonmel. 
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PIAN O-FORTE, HARP, AND MUSIC WAREHOUSE 

No. 4, WESTMORLAND-STREET, 

(Near the Bonk) 


MARCUS MOSES 

B EGS to mention that his Warerooms are, as usual, well supplied 

with Piano- Fortes and Harp9 of every description, for Sale or Hire, in Town or 
Country. 

From a Stock of more than 

THREE HUNDRED PIANO-FORTES, 

He is enabled to submit to Public inspection an assortment of Instruments of all classes, in 
greater variety than will be found in any House in London, and of quality equal to anv yet 
manufactured by the most eminent London makers — viz., Broadwood, Collard, and Tobi- 
kison, comprising Grand, Semi-Grand, Cabinet, Cottage, and Grand Square Piano-fortes, of 
the very latest construction. 

Old Instruments taken in Exchange. 

A numerous selection of Double and Single-action Harps, by Erard and others* 

Panormo’s, and the best Foreign Guitars. 

Harp, Guitar, and Violiu Strings, Roman and English, of the belt quality. 

Accordions, German and French. 

A weekly supply of new London. Publications. , . 

PIANO-FORTES, HARPS, &c., Lent on Hire in Town and Country. 

CovereJ Spring Caravans for the removal of Instruments. 

PIANO-FORTES, HARPS, &c., carefully Tuned and Repaired, &c. 


PATRIOTIC ASSURANCE COMPANY OF IRELAND. 

( Established under Act of Parliament.) 

CAPITAL — ONE AND A HALF BULLION, STERLING. 

FOR ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 

LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE, AND FOR PURCHASING 
AND GRANTING ANNUITIES. 


OFFICE, NO. 9, COLLEGE-GREEN, DUBLIN. 

Treasurers , — Alderman Thomas Abbott, Thomas Mooney, Pill-lane, and Solomon Watson. 
Directors , — Alderman Thomas Abbott; John Barton; Joshua Mason Chaytor; Edward 
Croker; Isaac English ; Alexander Ferrier; Charles Haliday; David Henry; James Haughton ; 
Thomas Kirwan ; James Martin; George M‘ Bride; Robert Molloy; Thomas Mooney of 
Pill-lane; Jonathan Pirn; Joseph Robinson Pirn; Oliver Plunkett; Thomas Sherlock; James 
Twigg; Joseph Watkins; Solomon Watson. 

Auditors. — John Allingham, Alexander Parker, and George Pim. 

Secretary . — William Robinson. 

F rom the great increase in the general 

Business, and the accelerating prosperity of the Company, the Directors feel bound to 
express their gratitude to the Irish Public, and to their Fellow-Citizens in particular,* for the 
confidence and preference which they have evinced towards the Establishment, and which the 
Directors trust will be continued. 

The Directors assure the Public, that their patronage and support shall be met by a 
sincere desire to render every facility and despatch in the transaction of business, and promp- 
titude and liberality in the adjustment of claims. 

In the Fire Department, commonly hazardous Risks are but Is. Gd. per ceut., and all other 
Risks proportionately moderate. 

The Life Department presents every possible advantage to the Assured. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


The Publishers of the University Magazine beg to announce that the following 
articles are intended for early insertion in the forthcoming numbers. 


The Life and Experiences of Father M'Flail, some time Parish 
Priest of 

The Romance of the Confessional. 

A Series of Papers on the Pajt and Prbsent State of the Finb 
Arts in Ireland. 

Sketching Tours by an Artist 

A Series of Papers on Political Economy. 

A Series of Essays on the Modern Female Poets of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Circuit Notes on Remarkable Crimes and Trials. By Various Hands. 

A Series oP Irish Historical Tales. By Mr. Ferguson, Author of 
** Hibernian Nights* Entertainments.” 

Confessions of Harry Lovesque, late Captain of the Regiment. 


CONTINUATIONS OF THE FOLLOWING SERIES: 

Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen. 


1. Duke of Ormond. 

2. John O’Neill. 


S. Barry, the Painter. 
4. Dean Swift. 


And others. 

Chapters of College Romance. 


Essays on the English Poets. Nos. II. III. and IV. 

Attractions of Ireland. — Commercial Capabilities. 

German Anthology, with Translations of the best Dramas of 
Schiller, and others. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OP ALPHABETIC WRITING.* 


A sober inquirer into the history of 
human knowledge must soon notice 
the slow discovery and uniformly tardy 
reception of truths, and the abundance 
as well as easily acquired popularity 
of theories and systems. Of nearly 
the whole of our real knowledge, it 
may be said, that the truth has been 
the result of laborious experience, re- 
search and experiment ; and seldom ex- 
actly such as human sagacity would have 
anticipated — while the theory devised 
by numan conjecture has derived its 
easy acceptance from its conformity 
witn the impressions of the mind, and 
the seemings which have produced 
them. For the vulgar it is enough if 
it can be said for a theory, that no 
better way can be thought of to ex- 
plain a fact. And similarly, where the 
ingenious enquirer has hit on the 
specious guess, which is to explain all 
that seems otherwise inexplicable, it is 
curious and melancholy how much be 
will take for granted, and what scanty 
proofs will satisfy him. These reflec- 
tions we are about to illustrate at some 
length. They can never find an easier 
or fuller illustration than may be drawn 
from the curious and interesting con- 
troversy, which is the chief matter of 
Dr. Wall's work on the supposed dis- 
coveries of the Egyptian writing, and 
on the invention of letters. 


To conjecture that alphabetic writ- 
ing might — in that order of human 
progress which is 60 familiar — be the 
result of some less perfect mode of 
writing, seems to imply no extra- 
ordinary sagacity. It seems to follow 
from an analogy as gross and palpable 
as that from whieh the rude Indian 
inferred that the world must be sup- 
ported by an elephant standing on 
the back of a tortoise. The transi- 
tion of art from a ruder to a more re- 
fined state, appears the universal condi- 
tion of the social system : and as the 
world grows older, the transition be- 
comes more rapid and more perceiv- 
able. This law of progress has be- 
come an element of our knowledge, and 
instead of being difficult to conceive, 
it is hard to disentangle the mind from 
it, sufficiently to reason without pre- 
judice on a state of things to which it 
is less or differently applicable. To 
perceive the real difficulties which must 
attend every enquiry into the first 
advances of mankind into knowledge, 
and the beginnings of art, requires 
more sound judgment, governed by 
more patient and self-denying forbear- 
ance, caution, and candour, than com- 
monly falls to the share of the ingeni- 
ous visionary, whose delight is among 
the mysteries of the antiquarian schools. 

Before the requisite moral and in- 


* An Examination of the Ancient Orthography of the Jews, and of the original 
state of the text of the Hebrew Bible. Part I. containing an inquiry into the origin 
of alphabetic writing, &c. London: Whitaker. 1835. 

Vol. VIII. 2 T 
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tellectual powers to dispel the day- 
dreams of theory can be brought into 
a field so foreign from their ordinary 
direction, and under circumstances 
sufficiently favourable to enquiry, 
numerous difficulties will have ac- 
cumulated before them. A system of 
fallacious learning will have been con- 
structed ; expensive libraries put to- 
gether ; much costly scholarship ac- 
quired, and many fluent tongue's gar- 
nished with the pomp of sounding and 
recondite erudition ; much plausible 
error, and much sagacious conjecture 
will have been interwoven with that 
portion of truth which is to be found 
constantly mixed with human error. 
A system of inference and research, too, 
will have lent solidity and speciousness 
to the whole ; and much just reasoning 
on fallacious principles will, as in many 
well-known cases, divert men’s thoughts 
from the flimsy foundation. With all 
these warping influences, great reputa* 
tions, like the nominal capital of the 
South Sea bubble, may have been made, 
and names haloed round by brilliant 
error, have been consecrated in the 
public mind. With these, the leading 
voices of the time, the reviewers and 
the diplomatists of the literary re- 
public, not always deeply versed in the 
arcana of philosophical history, will 
have been absorbed into the cur- 
rent of opinion ; and by fierce in- 
vective, or by the frothy special plead- 
ing which practice makes so easy — be 
prompt to avenge the scepticism which 
ventures to break the pleasing dreams 
of the archaeological schools. Such are 
the obstacles which await the hardy 
rea 3 oner who ventures to look below” 
the surface on w hich the prejudices and 
prepossessions of the day are floating. 
His task is no less than to effect a 
revolution in the minds of men. 
An error is easily maintained by a 
loose appeal to the seemings out of 
which it has arisen — it must be 
opposed, in opposition to these 
seemings. But this is not all — this 
exposure demands an effort which no 
spec i us system of popular error ever 
requires — the proving of negations — 
the actual discovery of truths which 
are at the remotest verge of human 
observation. Such is the position of 
Dr. Wall. 

It was easy for Warburton to ima- 
gine that hieroglyphic writing passe d, 


no matter how , into alphabetic. It was 
easy to assume, without much scruple, 
the steps of this transition, on the as- 
sumption that such a transition must 
have taken place, and that there could be 
no other way . On the same principle, 
his conjectures found unsuspicious 
allowance : his theory was assented to, 
not for his reasoning,* or the soundness 
of his analysis — for he does not even 
preserve the seeming of either — but 
simply as being the only imaginable 
solution of a seemingly easy problem. 

This being admitted, that the alpha- 
bet originated from the hieroglyphic, 
it was an easy and even allowable step 
to put a construction on old authori- 
ties, according with the only sense they 
could have upon that hypothesis. This 
rule of interpretation is (with certain 
limitations) authorised and abundantly 
used. A little force, therefore, upon 
the construction of an obscure old 
Grecian, for the purpose of making him 
speak the truth , might seem no great 
liberty in the mo9t ingenious of Shake- 
speare’s commentators. The sagacious 
critic who discovered in Pope a philo- 
sophy w hich he never dreamt of. and 
converted Virgil’s poetry into a pro- 
found enigma, might reasonably de- 
mand unlimited allowance for any 
liberties he might think it necessary 
to take with Clemens Alexaudrinus. 

This auspicious beginning of a sci- 
ence was not less happily succeeded 
by a discovery which seemed to con- 
firm the hopes which it revived. The 
fact that the Egyptian writing on some 
ancient stones could actually be de- 
ciphered into a species of" writing, 
which was at least to some extent 
alphabetic, was a discovery too grate- 
ful to the curious brotherhood to be 
very narrowly examined. Replete as 
even the first statements of this dis- 
covery were with inferences fatal to 
their expectations, they were received 
with universal acclamation. We are 
far from censuring an infatuation from 
which we do not pretend to have been 
firee. It was too seductive to human 
curiosity to have the shadowy recesses 
of an unexplored antiquity thu9 throw n 
open to our eager curiosity. We our- 
selves became by anticipatiou wise in 
the 44 learning of the Egyptians.” For 
an instant forgetting those damning 
proofs of barbarism, which are invari- 
ably mingled with all the remains of 
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these worshippers of vermin, and tomb- 
builders for bulls, we grave vent to our 
first ebullitions of raptured rhetoric in 
the pages of all the reviews ; we 
hoped for no less than to peruse the 
state papers of the Pharoahs — to dis- 
cover the first glimmrring of the pro- 
found sciences of magic and fortune- 
telling, and delisrht ourselves with the 
glimmering rudiments of Greek my- 
thology. With our learned brethren 
of the London and Edinburgh press, 
we committed ourselves by our au- 
thoritative sanction, as we sharpened 
our pens for the expected task of usher- 
ing the reanimated wi«dom of these 
“ learned Thebans” from the tombs of 
buried Egypt to the pale glimpses of 
Paternoster-row. 

Dr. Wall has undertaken the in- 
vidious task of demolishing this re- 
condite branch of erudition, and we 
think with much success. 

As we are not without a strong de- 
sire to awaken the attention of many 
readers who have not hitherto felt 
any iuterest in the subject, we must 
endeavour to give in as few words 
as we can, a rapid outline of the whole 
question ; after which we may be en- 
abled with sufficient clearness to select 
amongst an immense mass, such points 
as we think sufficieut to maintain our 
decision. 

Warburton, who in his well-known 
work on the divine legation of Moses, 
endeavoured to prove the high an- 
tiquity of the Egyptians by an argu- 
ment from their method of writing — 
endeavours, with considerable shew of 
learning, to trace the derivation of the 
alphabetic mode of writing from the 
hieroglyphic. His argument,* when 
cleared from the strange sophism which 
pervades it, (of this we shall presently 
speak,) amounts implicitly to this. 
From the observation of the great 
variety of brute sounds, men arrived 
at that very refined and peculiar 
analysis on which the invention of an 
alphabet depends. The precise steps 
of this process of discovery cannot be 
stated, but as this analysis must have 
somehow or other been made, it may 
be safely taken for granted. This 
being done, nothing remained but to 


find a method of notation adapted to 
this new and compendious mode of 
writing words by means of their ele- 
mentary sounds — this was effected by 
the progress of the picture writing into 
arbitrary characters, which from being 
first the symbols of ideas, became by 
an ( assumed ) transition representations 
of mere sound. This argument, the 
real value of which is concealed in a 
great measure by Warburton ’s method 
of stating it. (of this the reader shall 
judge,) and which owes whatever real 
validity it may be admitted to have, 
to the tacit assumption that alphabetic 
writing must have been invented in. 
some such way, is supported by an 
appeal to authorities. Of these the 
most express and authoritative is 
Clemens, the Alexandrian. The first 
part of this argument turns, therefore, 
on the metaphysical consideration of 
the probability and possibility of the 
above mentioned modes of origination 
— the second, on the sense and au- 
thority of Clemens. 

Long after Warburton’s learned ar- 
gument had been consigned to that 
safe oblivion which so often attends 
the barren speculations of learned com- 
mentators, whose arguments have rather 
been allowed to pass, because they 
were not worth discussing than for 
their intrinsic force. This curious 
enquiry received an impulse from the 
discovery of the Rosetta stone, and 
from the labours of Dr. Thomas 
Young. 

In this century, some French pio- 
neers dug up in the ditch of a fortress 
at Rosetta, a slab of black basalt, in- 
scribed with characters of three differ- 
ent kinds. This soon after fell into 
the hands of the British, and was de- 
posited in the British museum, where 
we have ourselves had the pleasure of 
examining it. The three inscriptions 
on this stone were all to the same pur- 
port, and written in the Greek, the 
sacred, and the enchorial characters ; 
the authority for this enumeration 
being the inscription itself. 

Here was evidently a clue to dis- 
covery. Some progress was accord- 
ingly soon made, in the obvious com- 
parison from which the known might 


* We shall do Warburton the justice to state his argument in his own language, 
when we come to examine it. 
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afford a key to the unknown. There 
was yet the secmiugly insuperable 
difficulty of a lost language ; and it 
was also soon found, of characters 
which by no means presented those pre- 
cise recurrences which should follow 
the recurrence of the same word, on 
the assumption of alphabetic writing. 
By exertions of surprising industry 
and sagacity. Dr. Young overcame 
these difficulties to an extent which, 
we believe, to be the utmost the case 
really admitted. The study of the 
ancient Coptic supplied him with the 
nearest kindred tongue, and the adop- 
tion of a sagacious and ingenious 
method of approximate conjecture, 
enabled him to identify several names 
in the hieroglyphics with those in the 
Greek : and thus he discovered the 
phonetic use of several characters, from 
which an alphabet was put together. 

So fur, and no farther , the progress 
of discovery w'ent. And the discovery 
thus effected might have cautioned the 
observant and cautious explorer against 
the indulgence of very sanguine ex- 
pectations of a much further progress. 
This reading w as quickly found to apply 
almost exclusively to proper names ; 
and these were separated from the 
context by a species of parenthetic 
mark to which the name of Cartouche 
lias been given. On a strict investi- 
gation too, Dr. Young ascertained that 
the running hand (the enchorial or 
writing of the country) was nothing 
more than a precise imitation of the 
hieroglyphics which they accompanied, 
and were therefore subject to the same 
conditions, whatever these might be. 

Of this the first distinct result was 
the abandonment of Warburton’s con- 
clusion, that the cpistolic writing was 
alphabetic ; and the application of 
the inquiry to other assumptions. 

During the now considerable time 
since the labours of Young, little, even 
allowing the utmost, has been effected 
by the greatest industry, aided by 
great ingenuity. Many able, intelli- 
gent, and learned gentlemen have de- 
voted themselves to the ungrateful 
task, with an industry worthy of better 
success, and of which the reflective 
mind will regret the lamentable waste. 

Dr. Wall, after proposing some strict 
definitions of which we shall presently 
state such as the understanding of his 
argument may require, proceeds to 


shew, on metaphysical considerations, 
that Warburton’s conjectures were 
not maintainable. He next examines 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and settles the 
correct translation on very satisfactory 
grounds. His next direct argument is 
to get clear of the objections to be de- 
rived from the supposed discoveries of 
Champollion — this he effects by estab- 
lishing several decided limitations to 
the antiquity of the phonetic writing 
of the Egyptians, aud by traciug its 
actual commencement to their inter- 
course with the Greeks. These argu- 
ments in their course, he extends to 
other cases of ancient writing ; and 
having thus, with great learning and 
much logical force concluded the ne- 
gative argument, he proceeds to trace 
the alphabetic writing to its probable 
origin. 

From his title page it will be seen, 
that Dr. Wall’s object in entering on 
the subject was altogether distinct from 
the professed students of the Egyptian 
writing ; and that his investigations on 
the subject, were but subsidiary to a much 
more important enquiiy, the nature of 
which, however, essentially involved 
him in the difficulty of meeting such 
theories as contained decided objec- 
tions to his own. Warburton’s dogmas 
were recollected and reasserted, when 
the nature of his argument was forgot- 
ten ; and Champollion’s confident affir- 
mations far outstripping his actual re- 
sults, and received on trust by those who 
had prejudged in their favour, made it 
impossible to pass them by without the 
fullest refutation. This refutation is 
attended with such enormous disad- 
vantages, that the utmost soundness of 
view and clearness of reason is hardly 
adequate to countervail them. The 
prepossessions of the public we have 
noticed. There is yet one much mom 
serious, the predisposition of the 
human mind against the conclusion of 
his whole argument. His reasoning 
is anticipated by a sense difficult to be 
resisted, that it must be fallacious, 
because it leads to an absurd conclu- 
sion. The reader — struck by the mag- 
nitude of the iuference — feels uncon- 
sciously that in the most conclusive 
step, there must be something wrong — 
some subtle artifice and minute over- 
sight which he does not see. We shall 
commence our view of the argument 
by some remarks which may diminish 
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this unfair anticipation, by exhibiting 
the antecedent probability of the 
learned author’s conclusion. 

'* Not a single instance," says the 
profound Niebuhr, * can be shewn of 
a state really savage, passing spontane- 
ously into civilization.*** Of the be- 
ginning of the social state we can, both 
in history and in the constitution of 
the world, discern marks enough, which 
go so far (and not further,) as to con- 
firm the oldest and most authentic re- 
cord of Moses. 

Now, there is one very important con- 
dition by which this truth becomes an 
important first step of the question on 
which we are to enter. The primitive 
forms of civilisation were rude, simple, 
and unrefined. The earliest traces of 
history* and of the moral and intellec- 
tual records of the first nations, exhibit 
the rudest and most inartificial states 
of the mind ; and, what is here the 
point of moment, a degree in the scale 
of social advancement, altogether in- 
consistent with the invention of certain 
primary notions, arts, and institutions, 
which nevertheless, we can distinctly 
ascertain to have been coexistent with 
the earliest and rudest glimmers of ci- 
vilization. Amid the first traoes of 
human existence, may be discerned a 
few institutions preeminent in compass 
and fertility of application ; instinct 
with the whole vitality of life through 
all its future forms ; and if rightly 
viewed, not merely essential, as the 
very foundation of a building, to tlie 


progress of society, but even refined 
and comprehensive beyond modem 
science to have reached : if indeed 
there be not some contradiction in the 
thought, which would attribute to 
science a self-creating power. These 
first arts, utterly inconsistent with the 
rude and simple civilization, from which 
they have been transmitted, gathering 
compass and branching into manifold 
sciences, as they have been handed 
down from period to period and from 
empire to empire, exhibit themselves 
among the far-off clouds of Babylonian, 
or Persian, or Egyptian antiquity, 
unaccompanied by any traces of their 
real origin, and apart from all the prin- 
ciples on which any one unbiassed by 
a theory and accustomed to distinct in- 
vestigation of causes, can account for 
them : — the real elements of human 
progress, in the want of which it never 
nad commenced. To this rudimewtal 
department of knowledge we would re- 
fer language,the first and simplest forms 
of law and social polity — the funda- 
mental notions of theology, and the 
first necessary arts of life. These first 
elements must of necessity be re- 
ferred back to the first design of a 
system j which is, in fact, nothing more 
tnan their development. It is not of 
course necessary, or even pTobable, 
that the whole were communicated at 
once ; but daring the long periods in 
which the special direction of the first 
mover was required, the successive pe- 
riods of advance may reasonably be 


* One of the moet fatal errors of philosophy has been, to seek for the origin of 
things in the observed laws and processes of their continuance. Such were the 
cosmogonies — such the social contracts — and such is Warburton's theory in prin- 
ciple. The most important correction of this fallacy we know of, is that above- 
mentioned. It will be found explained and enforced with the most consummate 
clearness and skill, in the Fifth Lecture of “ Whateley's Political Economy.” As we 
have made it the step of an argument, we must put the reader in possession of the 
general facts in which it is involved. Among the many known cases of the savage 
state, there cannot be traced the slightest progress towards spontaneous civilization. 
The efforts to introduce it have boen attended with such difficulties, as to show that 
it could not have commenced without these efforts. So far as the first steps of hu- 
man progress can be distinctly traced, they have not arisen from the savage state, but 
from external communication. Lastly, our actual knowledge of roan, in the lower 
stages of education, and of the real workings of the inventive powers of mind, may, 
by an investigation too metaphysical for a short note, he very cleariy traced to laws 
of progress, inconsistent with the notion. In the work we have referred to, the 
learned author concludes, that the progress of civilization begins at a certain stage, 
which he does not undertake to fix. — It must still be a point beyond such first steps 
as can be shown to he essential to progress — and have included those primary notions, 
which the savage wants. 
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supposed to have been met by. precisely 
the infusion of it? appropriate element 
until the whole groundwork of rudi- 
ments was laid. 

To this highly probable source, both 
on general and special grounds, Dr. 
Wall’s argument reduces the origin of 
an art, absolutely essential to that stage 
of human progress, in which it first dis- 
tinctly and incontrovertibly appears, 
the origin of alphabetic writing. Such 
is a very summary and imperfect view 
of. the previous probability of this ques- 
tion. We have, at the risk of being 
felt to be digressive by many, been the 
more particular in thus placing it at 
the head of the direct argument, be- 
cause we feel that there is a prejudice 
not unnatural, to be dispelled before 
this argument can be fairly dealt with. 

Before we enter on the discussion of 
Warburton’s argument, we must be- 
speak attention to it, by assuring the 
reader, that although the fallacies which 
we have to notice are such as to give 
a seemingly frivolous appearance to 
their minute discussion, yet the most 
serious and important results are at 
issue ; and depend on the inference, 
which is not exclusively applicable to 
Warburton’s argument, but absolutely 
involves the question in its fullest ex- 
tent. This, we trust to exhibit to the 
satisfaction of every reasonable mind. 
If, therefore, we should seem to dwell 
disproportionately on some points, 
which appear at first sight to deserve 
little notice, it will, we trust, be felt 
that it is for the sake of more distinctly 
expanding principles which involve la- 
tent difficulties. A main source of the 
error of Warburton and his followers, 
is to be found in the exceeding diffi- 
culty of conceiving justly, or distinctly 
analyzing processes of the mind in 
states or stages different from those 
with which use and education has fa- 
miliarized us. In Warburton’s essay 
(div. leg. b. 4, sec. 4) it is assumed 
throughout that the alphabet must have 
been invented ; and that in assuming'the 
most probable course of this invention, 
it could not be necessary to reason out 
every step of a process, which must v at 
all events have taken place ; the diffi- 
culties must, in some way or other , 
have been conquered, and if it be 
granted that such was the principle, it 
little matters how. In a word, the 
question was never fairly before his 


mind ; and he stepped lightly over 
those steps in which a more scrupulous 
and less theoretical reasoner would, 
with Dr. Wall, have discerned all its 
difficulties, and reasoned out the true 
solution of a question, which w*as not 
before the minds of his predecessors. 
Had Warburton been forced upon the 
support of these assumptions, he would 
not have failed to discern the vast 
chasms that lay between his premises 
and the inference which he endeavours 
to extort from them, and probably 
learned to share in the wonder, and 
concur in the inferences with which he 
charges Plato and Tully. 

“ The not attending to this natural and 
easy progress of hieroglyphic images to 
alphabetical letters, made some amongst 
the ancients, as Plato and Tully, when 
struck with the wonderful artifice of an 
alphabet, conclude that it was no human 
invention, but a gift of the immortal 
gods.*’ 

These profound and subtle thinkers 
were not so easily satisfied with a 
theory as Warburton. 

The steps of Warburton’s theory 
may be extracted from himself — 
“Before the institution of letters to 
express sounds, all characters denoted 
only things. 1. By representation, 2. 
By analogy or symbols. 3. By arbitrary 
institution.*’ (p. 130.) 

From this last he derives the alpha- 
betic sign. 

“ The last advance of hieroglyphics to- 
wards alphabetic writing.” (p. 125.) 
These arbitrary signs — 

“ If they be signs of things, they can 
be nothing but hieroglyphics ; if they be 
signs for words, they may be, and I sup- 
pose always are alphabetic characters.” — 
( P . 130.) 

And again, p. 153, he says — 

“ For those hieroglyphic marks which 
were signs of things by arbitrary 
institution, partook of the proper hiero- 
glyphics in being signs for things , and 
of alphabetic letters, in being signs by 
institution. And the contrivance of em- 
ploying these arbitrary marks to design 
all the primitive sounds of the human 
voice was inventing an alphabet. This 
was what the Egyptians called their 
epistolic writing.” 

The reader is now, so far as our ar- 
gument is concerned, possessed of 
Warburtou’s own statement of the se- 
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veral propositions in the above sen- 
tences ; and it is to be observed, that 
the “ contrivance” he describes in the 
last sentence but one, contains the 
error which we shall have to point out 
as pervading his whole theory. While 
he admits the necessity of an analysis 
of sound, he reasons as if the invention 
were nothing more than the adapta- 
tion of signs to the M primitive sounds 
of the human voice,” on the assumption 
that they had been already discovered . — 
That is to say, that it was not the in- 
vention in question, in the only sense 
in which it is worth a moment's con- 
sideration. If the system of elementary 
sounds had been once observed, it 
needed no transition from hierogly- 
phics to find arbitrary signs for them. 
Our first step must now be to shew 
the improbability of such a transition. 
To follow this more clearly, the reader 
must have distinct ideas of the meaning 
of our language. 

« Of written signs,” says Dr. Wall, 
** then, those are called ideographic, 
which immediately express ideas ; and 
those phonetic, which solely express ar- 
ticulate sounds, or the elements of such 
sounds.” 

A little further on he lays down the 
following important distinction — 

“ * Phonetic,’ as appears from the defi- 
nition, includes « alphabetic but still 
these words are very far from being sy- 
nonymous. All collections of phonetic 
characters are not alphabets, but only such 
as consist of a limited number of terms ; 
for the essential principle of alphabetic 
writing, and that which gives it a decided 
superiority over every other kind of 
graphic system, is its being confined to a 
comparatively small number of signs.” 

The Teader is now prepared to enter 
into the merits of the first question, 
whether or not the alphabetic letter, as 
it actually exists in known alphabets ; — 
as it is defined by Dr. Wall ; — and as 
it is admitted by Warburton ; — could 
be arrived at by transition from hiero- 
glyphics. Now, Dr. Wall denies that 
there existed in the hieroglyphic me- 
thod any tendency to suggest or in any 
way lead to the discovery of the pure 
phonetic powers of human speech. To 
this proposition the reader’s attention 
is particularly invited, as there has been 
much confusion from the oversight of 
confusing the phonetic sign with the 


phonetic sound ; and as we have al- 
ready remarked, concluding from the 
one to the other. In truth, if we sup- 
pose the pure system of “ primitive 
sounds” to be once arrived at, it needs 
no investigation to discover signs. — 
The enquiry would be childish in the 
extreme, if such were all its aim. The 
reflection should indeed of itself suggest 
to the reader of the divine legation, 
that Warburton's investigation amounts 
to nothing — unless this important 
chasm be supplied. We shall now, 
therefore, distinctly analyze the effort 
by which he attempts it. 

“ How this extension, from the idea to 
the sound, in She use of the real charac- 
ter first arose, will be easily conceived by 
those who reflect on the numerous tribe 
of words in all languages, which is formed 
on the sound emitted by the thing or 
animal.” — Div. Leg . 156. 

We shall presently offer some com- 
ment on this extract. But first, grant- 
ing the assumption it contains, that 
the pure phonetic was previously 
known, let us analyze the proposer! 
“extension from the idea to the sound.” 
On this we shall extract Dr. Wall’s 
comment : 

“ Now, that the formation of one set 
of arbitrary characters might lead to that 
of another set ; or that the shape of 
letters might be formed on the model of 
arbitrary hieroglyphic marks, after the use 
of letters had been learned from some other 
source ; and still further, that from as- 
sociating the hieroglyph with the idea it 
was employed to represent, the mind 
might be led to associate it with the arti- 
culate sound which was the name of that 
idea in the language of the reader ; all 
this is very possible. But that the use of 
a character, as the sign of an idea, should 
lead the tray to its use, as the sign of 
something totally unconnected with that 
idea, viz., of an element of articulate 
sound, having by itself neither meaning 
nor sound, is a supposition which cannot 
be rationally sustained. Let us, however, 
take the case most favorable to the hy- 
pothesis of the transition from an idea- 
graphic to an alphabetic use of characters 
being effected by an intrinsic cause, 
through a natural tendency in the one 
use to conduct to the other ; and let us 
suppose the name of an idea to be itself 
an elementary articulate sound ; also a 
rude alphabet to be constructed of letters 
with syllabic powers, each of which de- 
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noted such a sound ; yet even so, the 
assumed tendency cannot be made out ; 
or rather, it can be disproved by showing 
that the assumption involves a contra- 
diction. The mind of the reader will 
now indeed advance one step in the pro- 
cess, and pass from the idea to the ele- 
mentary sound which is to become the 
power of one of the letters just described ; 
but (he very same principle of association 
which has occasioned this step to be taken, 
will put a stop to the still further one 
which the Bishop’s theory requires, and 
prevent the reader from divesting that 
sound of its customary meaning. Thus, 
to give a familiar example, 2 is an idea- 
graphic character denoting immediately a 
particular number, and through that sug- 
gesting to an Englishman the word two . 
But it is possible that men might agree 
in using it immediately as the sign of 
the same sound, without any meaning 
attached to it , in which case it would 
become a letter of syllabic power, and 
might be substituted for the syllable 
to in writing any word of which that 
syllable was an ingredient. Both uses 
of the character are possible, but the 
former one never could lead to the latter ; 
for in the numeric employment of it, the 
mind is conducted to the sound only 
through the sense, and therefore could not 
be thus brought to use it without sense. 
Indeed the ideagrapbic use of signs, in- 
stead of leading towards the phonetic one, 
has actually the very opposite tendency, 
and draws off the mind from the practice 
adopted in alphabetic reading of using the 
elementary sounds without any significa- 
tion, and combining these to form signi- 
ficant words. Wherever then is found a 
phonetic employment of ideagraphic cha- 
racters, the phenomenon must have arisen 
from some source totally independent of, 
and foreign to, the intrinsic nature of 
hieroglyphic writing.” 

Dr. Wall in this extract, points out 
very satisfactorily the metaphysical dif- 
ficulty of the proposed transition from 
the sign of a word or significant sound, 
to the mere sound. And for this dif- 
ficulty to exist, it is not even necessary 
to suppose this mere sound a pure 
phonetic. The first obstacle depends 
on the familiar principle of association 
or habitual suggestion, so well known 
to every reader, whereby ideas habi- 
tually received together, continue by 
some mental process the most constant 
and common we know of, to come to- 
gether as parts of the same idea ; so 


dosely bound up together that even' 
when reason strives to disjoin them, 
the same law of habit preserves them 
indissolubly stiU together : equally per- 
forming this amalgamating process, 
whether the composition is by some 
essential link or by some arbitrary in- 
stitution. Keeping this principle in 
view, it must be seen that if we 
were to invent the most favorable case 
and suppose a language, the syllables 
of which were actually alphabetic 
sounds, thus eliminating another great 
impediment, still that ages might elapse 
before the result in question could be 
arrived at. For though this assump- 
tion amounts to the virtual possession 
of an alphabet ; yet to discover this feet, 
we must suppose a very singular and 
unnatural revolution of thought. The 
whole texture of the spoken ot written 
method (whether it be referred to lan- 
guage or ideas simply) should be com- 
pletely freed from the law of habitual 
suggestion ; and every sign or word be 
decompounded from the idea with, 
which it has grown together, and be- 
come one. The sign must have ceased 
to be the vehicle of either an idea or 
a word, and similarly the word must 
have lost the meaning which it carried 
inseparably. And with this added obsta- 
cle — which every one may easily recog- 
nise — that it is one of the laws of every 
medium of communication, that the 
idea or image is uniformly presented so 
as to exclude the word (as a mere sound) 
that is connected with it The mind can 
entertaiu but a single idea, at otic time; 
and if the word contains any, it must 

exclude the notion of mere sound 

Now', if it be allowed, that the as- 
sumed process of transition from ideas 
to words, and from words to mere 
sounds (for such is the only construc- 
tion of the method), is in tile first step 
as opposed to the natural operations of 
the mind, as the reversion of the blood 
in Its circulation would be in the body; 
and that the second still offers the entire 
difficulty, of reversing a settled law of 
the mind, it must be felt how im- 
probable even with the increased fa- 
cilities we have here proposed, it would 
be that an alphabet should be arrived 
at. We have been assuming instead 
6f the theory of Warburton, a purely 
alphabetic language, for the purpose 
of exhibiting the main difficulty alone. 
The M extension from the idea to the 
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sound,” though a reversion of the mental 
process, may, either by accident or de- 
sign, take piece ; but not by any na- 
tural operation or by any operative 
principle in the nature of signs or 
words. It could not, therefore, happen 
to any extent, or without the applica- 
tion of the most laborious and com- 
plicated investigation, for which the use 
of an alphabet would be itself an indis- 
pensible preliminary. Before any thing 
is gained by making the sign become 
arbtiraiyi much more is to be done. — 
The arbitrary signs must by some un- 
explained process become not merely 
arbitrary, but change their law of ap- 
plication and lose their significance— • 
they must cease to exist. Retaining 
its existence, the sign, before it becomes 
alphabetic, must lose its particular 
intent, and become the representation 
of an idea of a different nature — it 
must be transferred from one sense to 
another. And thus if we assume this 
process to any extent, before one me- 
thod of signs can be thus acquired, 
another must be lost : the learned 
Theban must have forgotten to speak 
in order to learn to write. It may be 
answered to much of this, that we have 
exaggerated the extent of the process 
supposed by VVarburton — perhaps so, 
it is not worth contending. The object 
of the argument, to this point, was not 
to prove the impossibility of inventing 
an alphabet from any given data ; but 
simply to show that in one method there 
was no tendency to lead to the other, 
and that where facilities were assumed, 
difficulties alone existed. There can- 
not, indeed, as we shall have further 
on to point out, be a more perfect illus- 
tration of this fundamental difficulty, 
than the mixed Egyptian writing which 
has been actually discovered. Upon 
the most liberal allowance to the most 
sanguine interpreter, it exhibits the 
actual existence of the very difficulties 
which we have been endeavouring to 
explain. But of this hereafter — we 
must pass from this point, requesting 
the reader to bear in mind, that the 
transition required was from one prin~ 
ciple to another wholly different — and 
that no system of signs can be sup- 
posed to pass from the analogy by 
which they are applied, into another ; 
without first being divested of all pro- 
per significance. 

Before we enter upon the next step, 


the object of which most be, to ex- 
plain the real clifficulty to be encoun- 
tered in the invention of an alphabet, 
we must ask the reader distinctly to 
reflect on the precise description of an 
alphabetic letter. It is not merely the 
sign of a sound which has no parti- 
cular idea combined with it, but which 
may be said only to exist in combination 
with other similar sounds, into which it 
enters, and is combined into a single 
compound. Thns a syllable of six 
letters contains them all in a latent 
form ; and although it would be alter- 
ed by the removal of any one of them, 
yet it is itself to the ear as single and 
short a sound as any of them singly. 
The apparent sound of the letter is a 
word that spells it — not that which it 
has in the syllable : e. g., be represents 
b; while in the syllable eb 9 its real 
sound is different. Even the vowels, 
which are the exceptions to this rule, 
vary their sound, and are absorbed in 
the consonants to which they give use. 
To find them, therefore, implies the 
analysis of the human voice. This 
Warburton admits : — 

M Yet the use to which this new con- 
nexion might be applied ', would never be 
thought of till the nature of human sounds 
had been well studied,** 

Assuredly not. But in this the 
whole difficulty is involved. In truth 
this assumption — (which is very much 
like a method of birdcatching once 
familiar to us in our younger days) 
— may be logically described in lan- 
guage attributed to Mr. Burrowes 

the learned writer “begs his pre- 
mises and jumps to his conclusion.” 
Such a refined and difficult process, 
would, (it is true,} lead to the construc- 
tion of an alphabet, but by a method 

wholly different from that proposed 

Warburton cannot, however, be accu- 
sed of altogether omitting the impor- 
tant step in which the whole essential 
process lay. His error lay in not dis- 
tinctly contemplating it. To obviate 
this he seems to have thought any as- 
sumption sufficient ; and accordingly 

he assumes gratuitously and boldly 

and, unfortunately, without taking anv 
care to reconcile this assumption with 
the other parts of his theory. 

u But when men had once observed 
(and this they could not but observe 
early and easily, by the brute and inarti- 
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calatft sounds which they were perpetu- 
ally hearing emitted) how small the num- 
ber is of primitive sounds, and how infi- 
nite the words are which may be formed 
by varied combinations of those simple 
sounds, it would naturally and easily oc- 
cur to them, that a very few of those 
marks , which had before casually excited 
the sensation of those simple sounds, 
might be selected and formed into what 
has been since called an alphabet, to ex- 
press them all. And then, their old ac- 
customed way of combining primitive 
sounds into words, would as naturally 
and easily direct them to a like combina- 
tion of what were now become the sim- 
ple marks of sound, from whence would 
arise literary writing . 

11 In the early language of men, the 
simple, primitive sounds would be used, 
whether out of choice or necessity, as 
significative words or terms, to denote 
the most obvious of those things with 
which they perpetually conversed. These 
sounds, without arbitrary institution, 
would incite the idea of the thing, some- 
times as its audible image , sometimes as 
its natural representative .• Therefore, 
the old marks for things, to which words 
of this original belonged, would certainly 
be first thought cf for the figures of those 
alphabetic letters, by the ingeuious in- 
ventor of this wonderful contrivance." 

Thi3 extract surely exhibits to what 
strange lengths the love of theory can 
transport the mind. The subtlest ana- 
lysis of brute sounds could never exhi- 
bit that which they do not contain — 
the elementary articulations of human 
speech: he might as well analyze the 
wind for them. And if they did con- 
tain these elements — the difficulty 
would be much increased by taking so 
large a compass. The letters of the 
most refined alphabet will, on a little 
examination, be found incapable of re- 
presenting any sounds but those of the 
human voice, and those within a li- 
mited use of it ; they could not, there- 


fore, be found in any other. The 
“small number of primitive sounds*' 
could only become apparent when the 
analysis was complete. 

But, says Warburton, “In the early 
language of men, the simple primitive 
sounds would be used as significative 
words.” Now this assumption is both 
groundless and abandons the theory. 
First, it is groundless : for, not to say 
that no reason is offered and no record 
adduced, if we suppose the primitive 
language to be a rude result of imita- 
tion of natural sounds, it would be 
composed of words still further from 
the elements of human articulation — 
unless the fourfooted and feathered 
tribes can be first ascertained to have 
had an alphabet for their primitive 
language also. The probability is ra- 
ther, that the primitive sounds were 
combinations similar to those of all 
human languages of ancient time, of 
which any record survives. A lan- 
guage composed of a system so refined 
and compendious as to suggest the 
principle of an alphabet, must have 
been perfect in contrivance beyoud 
any language known. But on this we 
shall not dwell — The rude and simple 
mimicry of bird and beast, of wave 
and wind, must have past away long 
before a system of picture* writing, 
having first become arbitrary, could 
next pass into an alphabet. The primal 
alphabetic language must have become 
complicated and extended, before men 
can be supposed advanced enough for 
this “wonderful contrivance.” Thus 
it may be seen that both the gradual 
steps of the invention, snd the study 
of “ the nature of human sound” are 
by turns abandoned, as the argument 
requires. 

We should have to apologize for 
dwelling so minutely on so ffimsy a 
theory, but that, as we have already 
hinted, we consider it as a step in a 


• « For example, (to use the words of St. Austin,) when we say in Latin, aeris 
tinnitum , equorum, hinnitvm , ovium balatum, turbaruro clangorum , stridorum ca- 
tenarum, perspicis hsec verba ita sonare, ut res quae his verbis signiticantur.” — War- 
burton's Note . 

A writer of Warburton's research must have been sadly perplexed for want of 
examples when he resorted to this irrelevant citation, which (if it warrants any in- 
ference) leads clearly to an opposite conclusion. Such imitations of sound could ne- 
ver have led to any analysis of sound ; they are more complex than any other words, 
and ate, in fact, a step further from the supposed analysis. It is the using of con- 
cealment to effect discovery. 
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more important argument To remove to arrive at an alphabet, must neces- 
the notion that we have been exa- sarily pass through this . The letters 
mining, wc do not think that the dis- being, as we have said, the elements 
cussion of the Egyptian, or any other of this very analysis. 
particular writing, can afford any very Next, assuming an alphabet to have 
clear advance in this negative argu- been invented, and this essential pro- 
ment, beyond a particular inference; cess performed, the question we have 
without pursuing the laborious pro- to deal with is, — what should be the con- 
cess of a complete investigation of sequences; and are these consequences 
each separate probability. exhibited in any of the known primi* 

An easy extension of the argument, tive alphabets, 
however, leads us to an inference more Now, assuming this method to form, 
general, and enables us to conclude or enter into the supposed analysis, the 
against any method of invention hav- consequences are, first — that there can- 
ing been used. The steps of this are not have been any partial discovery of a 
simple and obvious. First to point few syllabic letters — still less of pure 
out the esseutial operations implied in alphabetic ones : for this process, 
the invention of an alphabet. And may by the concession of adver- 
then, assuming them to have been saries, be assumed to be too simple 
adopted, to ascertain the consequences for the subtle contriver to miss its en- 
of such an assumption. Lastly, the tire application.* From this conse- 
question arises, w hether these conse- quence the result is, that no partial ad- 
quences are exhibited in any ancient mixture of syllables, however ap- 
alphabet. To pursue this question in proaching to the alphabetic character, 
this form, the reader will find it conve- could have arisen from the invention of 
liient to recollect that the important an alphabet — though they might, from 
principle of alphabetic signs, namely, its having been communicated from 
their limited number, depends on the abroad. An alphabet, to have any re- 
fact, that there is a natural limit to the cognized existence, must be a system, 
articulations of the organs of speech, and, (as such,) complete, however rude. 
And that the phonetic powers of an This argument applies also to the tra- 
alphabet are nothing else than the ele- ditional inventions of Cadmus and 
mentary results of the analysis which other mythological persons. The let- 
rcsolves language into these elements . ters they imported into Greece, if we 
Such an analysis must therefore, neces- give any weight to such traditions, 
sarily t have place in any process of m- roust have been borrowed from an al- 
vention by which these results could be phabet imperfectly learned, 
obtained. Secondly. Such an invention must 

Now there are but two possible ways have, in its process, necessarily sug- 
in which such a process could be ef- gested many refinements, of which we 
fected — the analysis of words t or that shall only notice three. A classifica- 
of the voice itself The improbability tion ; the vowels ; and a notation dif- 
of the first is clearly shown by Dr. ferent from that of the Egyptians : and 
Wall, who has demonstrated the va- excluding the method contended for. 
ried obstacles to snch an undertaking. The necessity of a systematic clas- 
lts complex nature — the latent exist- sification will appear, not only because 
ence of the elementary sound — there it is a law of human reason, when we 
being nothing in words, to suggest assume the mind advanced so far as to 
either the letter, or the limit, which is be capable of the supposed analysis; 
the alphabetic principle : which amount but from the nature or the particular 
to the fact, that the resources of alpha - analysis. The assumption on which it 
betic uniting and an advanced literature is applicable being, that there is a 
would be necessary for the operation, limit to the possible articulations of 
The second method — the analysis of the human organs. In analyzing these 
vocal utterance — is seemingly easier, articulations, it becomes necessary to 
But what is here important to notice class them, for the mere purpose of 
is, that any analysis whatever, in order avoiding complication, as they could 

• We should remind the reader, that this is not the process of invention contended 
for by Dr. Wall’s antagonists, but tacitly assumed as a very simple step. 
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not otherwise be either distinguished, 
compared, or enumerated. The first 
step of such a process suggests the 
only point of distinction and classifi- 
cation that is susceptible of being 
otherwise noted by any characteristic 
mark — namely, the organic action by 
which a sound is formed. It is upon 
this organization that the assumed limit 
depends; and as modifications of sound 
are seemingly endless, it is not until 
this fact is noticed, that a distinct no- 
tion of such a limit can be seized on. 
The analysis must then, from the na- 
ture of things, be one of possible arti- 
culations ; and it immediately becomes 
perceptible that there are articu- 
lations by the lips, by the teeth, pa- 
late, &c. 

An alphabet, the result of human tit- 
vention, would therefore, ex necessitate, 
be uot only complete, but classified. 

It would also distinguish the vowel 
sounds as soon and as distinctly as 
the consonants ; for the analysis of the 
voice gives each as simply. 

Thirdly. It would exclude the pho- 
netic method actually traced in the 
Egyptian writing of the latter jteriods . 
This needs no detailed proof. That 
method is not even pretended to be 
the result of such, or indeed of any 
analysis. The transition of a picture! 
sign, through the medium of a syllabic 
word, into a letter, — were such a pro- 
cess not shown to be impossible, — 
could not lead to any such analysis. 
But, had such an analysis existed, or ra- 
ther the precise and limited system of 
sounds to which it must have led, 
it should have excluded a notation of 
sounds in which there is no perceptible 
trace of any such analysis. The pic- 
ture of a man, for instance, need not 
be used as a phonetic sound for the 
syllable man, had there been signs for the 
elementary articulations of the word — 
still less would it be used in combina- 
tion with the symbolic method. 

One, indeed, of the direct conse- 
quences of alphabetic invention would 
be, that of a limited notation ; uot 
merely because the convenience of 
such must be obvious, but because it is 
a necessary part of the process. The 
human mind cannot invent without the 
help of some species of sign, to de- 
note its idea. Au alphabet, therefore, 
consisting of an indefinite system of 
notation is impossible. 


And lastly, which is a point of de- 
cisive moment, — the existing signs of 
words could not be applied to the 
added purpose of such an analysis, 
without extreme confusion of thought. 
The actual use, therefore, of the 
syllabic word, expressed by a picture 
or symbol, absolutely negatives the 
invention of the general and abstract 
method of the pure phonetic. 

We may now dismiss this portion of 
the inquiry. On what follows we shall 
be more summary. The reader who 
has, without bias, accompanied us so 
far, will have studied no vain illustra- 
tion of a fallacy but too common, in 
the solution of such questions. All 
difficulties of investigation can be sur- 
mounted, and the widest chasms in ar- 
gument supplied, if we allow the inde- 
finite somehow or other , to have any 
weight. With this compendious in- 
strument, to which Mr. Babbage's cal- 
culating machine is but a plaything, 
the language of bird and beast, the 
sound of wind and wave might easily 
be translated into the primitive ele- 
ments of speech. 

We pass to the question of autho- 
rity. Upon a question w'hich goes so 
far back into antiquity as to be placed 
beyond the limits of extant cotempo- 
rary records, little decisive weight can 
be allowed to the clearest authority. 
The multitude of writers who have, 
after all, but glanced upon the subject, 
are, so far as their means of obtain- 
ing distinct information went, much on 
the same level with ourselves — in 
actual information we have attained 
some important advantages. Of these, 
most exhibit no accurate knowledge, 
and express no distinct opinion. 

Any kind of writing may be loosely cal- 
led letters, orassigned as their origin. To 
lay any 9tress on the authority of any 
ancient author, a special case must be 
made out to show that he had really 
any distinct knowledge of the subject. 
A vague expression of a surface no- 
tion, which does not even prove any 
thought on tbe subject ; or the record 
of a national boast, such as history 
abounds with, can have no weight with 
a fair mind. 

“ These,” says Dr. Wall, u might be 
disposed of ; some of them, by show- 
ing that they had not at all the bear- 
ing attributed to them. And the rest, 
by adducing passages of an opposite 
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beating:, from the very same au- 
thors.” 

Of these old writings there is but one 
upon which any decided stress can be 
hud. The authority of Clemens is di- 
rect, and, of all who have in any way 
noticed the subject, has the best claim 
to be regarded as such. But the pas- 
sage from bis work, upon which the 
dispute turns, is involved in the uncer- 
tainties of a difficult construction. Its 
interpretation bends to the notions of 
the theorist, and must, therefore, to 
some extent, be allowed to depend on the 
fight that can be borrowed from extrin- 
sic considerations. The earlier theo- 
ists drew largely on such antecedent 
assumptions, and notwithstanding Dr. 
Wall’s subtle and accurate grammatical 
analysis, he also derives much of 
his success from facts, which render 
the discussion of Clemens compara- 
tively unimportant His translation 
is, so far as he is concerned, true, 
whether bis grammar be right or not 
Warburton’s translation was made to 
support a proposition which his follow- 
ers have abandoned, and his followers 
have, each in his respective translation, 
uniformly found some dark corner for 
his creed to be extracted from. Dr. 
Waifs translation we shall give without 
much comment and without delaying 
to enter upon the controversial disqui- 
sition by which it is obtained. 

“ * Now those who are educated among 
the Egyptians learn, first of all, the 
method of Egyptian writing, called 
Eftbtolographic ; secondly, the Hib- 
Rattc, or sacerdotal method, which the 
sacred scribes employ; and lastly, the 
final or complete kind, the Hierogly- 
phic: of which indeed there are two 
sorts, the one, curiologic, by means of the 
lint elements (of words), [that is, plainly 
and directly expressive of words, by 
means of hieroglyphs employed as let- 
ters]; and the other, symbolic : [in 
modern language these two sorts would 
be called the phonetic and the ideographic 
species of the hieroglyphic method of 
writing]. Of the symbolic kind, again, 
there are three sorts ; the first is curio- 
logic* or plainly and directly expressive 
(of ideas), by means of imitation ; [in 
other words, the characters of this sort 
are pictured* being: employed to denote 
directly those particular objects of which 


they are immediate imitations]; the se- 
cond is tropic, being written after the 
manner of tropes or metaphors; and the 
third is, on the contrary, enigmatic , ex- 
pressing openly something different from 
the secret meaning, by means of certain 
enigmas , [which are of an opposite na Hirer 
to that of the tropes in respect of their 
meaning being designedly obscure]. As 
an instance of the direct mimetic species, 
they indicate the sun by a circle, and the 
moon, by the lunar shape, a crescent. 
According to the tropic species they in- 
scnlp their characters in stone in three 
ways ; partly, making such lesser changes 
or transfers of their meaning as is con- 
sistent with familyship, [this is, such, that 
the object to which the signification of 
each character is transferred shonld be of 
the same family or class with that which 
it primarily and directly denoted] ; partly, 
altering their significations in a more de- 
cided manner without the preceding re- 
striction ; and partly, changing their 
forms in a great variety of ways ; [in the 
modern style of expression, the tropics , or 
characters turned and transferred from 
their primary and direct use as pictures, 
would be said to be formed by three ope- 
rations; partly, by making the pictures 
general in their signification; partly, by 
making them metaphoric in their significa- 
tion; and partly, by making them arbitrary 
in their shape]. Transmitting then the 
praises of their kings in narratives told 
in the theologic style, they make their 
inscriptions by means of these insculp- 
tures. Of the enigmatic , or third species 
of symbolic writing, let this serve as an 
example : as to the other [circuravolvent] 
luminaries, on account of the erratic na- 
ture of their motions, they represented 
them by the bodies of serpents ; but the 
sun, by that of the beetle, in consequence 
of the spherical shape of the ball of 
cow-dung, which this insect makes [to 
deposit eggs inj, and forms by rolling 
it round in a situation facing the sun.' " 

A few words will point out the chief 
disputes on this passage. WaTburton, 
whose object was to identify the Epis- 
tolographic and Hieratic method, with 
alphabetic writing, translates the sen- 
tence so as to refer to this method 
several portions of the following sen- 
tences, by means of which his view 
might be supported.* From this he 
infers that 

“ Clemens says, the epistolic and sacer- 


• “ Now those who are instructed in the Egyptian wisdom, learn first of all the 
method of their several sorts of letters; the first of which is called epistolic; the 
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dotal were by letters of an alphabet, and 
the hieroglyphic by symbols — the first 
part of the explanation is exact.*' 

It will be observed by the attentive 
reader, that Dr. Wall’s construction 
refers to the hieroglyph, what Warbur- 
ton’s applies to the two former. The 
result ot Young’s research, however, 
places the point beyond all further 
comment, having clearly settled that 
on the numerous MSS. on papyrus, as 
well as on the the Rosetta stone, the 
hieratic writing is simply a modified 
transcript of the hieroglyphic. 

•“We discover,* says Young, ‘ that 
every character of the distinct hierogly- 
phics has its corresponding trace in the 
running-hand ; sometimes a mere dash or 
line, hut often perfectly distinguishable, 
as a coarse copy of the original delinea- 
tion, and always alike when it answers to 
the same character. The particular pas-' 
sages which establish this identity, extend- 
ing to a series of above ten thousand 
characters, have been enumerated in the 
Museum Criticum ; they have been co- 
pied in adjoining lines, and carefully col- 
lated with each other ; and their number 
has been increased by a comparison with 
some yet unpublished rolls of papyrus 
lately brought from Egypt. A few spe- 
cimens from different MSS. will be suf- 
ficient to show the forms through which 
the original representation has passed, in 
its degradation from the sacred character, 
through the hieratic , into the epistologra - 
phic or common running hand of the 
country.*” — Supp.of Enc . Brit, article 
Egypt, p. 54. 

We have thus to deal with the hie* 


roglyphic alone/ and it is no slight fact, 
that while the recent discoveries have 
overturned Warburton’s reference of 
the alphabet to these methods,- the 
shrewdness of this acute observer has 
similarly rejected the hieroglyphic as 
containing the contrivance which be 
so justly calls wonderful. 

The question being transferred to 
the consideration of hieroglyphics, se- 
veral points occur which we cannot 
afford to notice. The main points are, 
do the hieroglyphics contain a method 
of alphabetic writing ? Of phonetic 
writing of any kind, and what ? And 
a question which has been recently 
forced into an undue importance, do 
they constitute a written language f — 
This trivial point we fiotice first to dis- 
miss it — it is liable to some ambiguity. 
The Egyptians, says Warburton, em- 
ployed them “ to ' record openly and 
plainly their laws, policies, and histoiy, 
&c.” Now the question not unnatu- 
rally suggests itself, how this can be 
performed otherwise than by a written 
language f Assuredly, unless the word 
language be taken in a very wide ex- 
tension, so as to take all distinct sense 
from the supposed question, it can.— 
Picture writing has no necessary re- 
ference to words, and may easily be 
supposed extensive enough to include 
the whole of that class of facts and 
notions which constitute all that can 
be discovered of ancient Egypt. .It 
must be remembered that by far the 
larger portion of human ideas pass 
through the miud without any direct 
reference to words:* the whole class of 


second sacerdotal, as being used by the sacred scribes ; the last, with which they con- 
clude their instructions, hieroglyphical. Of these different methods, the one is in 
the plain and common way of writing by the first elements of words, or letters of an 
alphabet ; the other by symbols, p. 402. 

“ In a word, then, the plain and easy meaning of Clemens is this : — 

“ The Egyptian method of writing was epistolic, sacerdotal, and hieroglyphical ; 
of this method, the epistolic and sacerdotal were by letters of an alphabet ; the hie- 
roglyphical, by symbols : symbols were of three kinds, curiologic, tropical, and alle- 
gorical.” p. 142. 

* The idea of some necessary and constant connexion between thought and lan- 
guage, has doubtless been a mean of deceiving many thinkers on this and many other 
important questions. But there is no error so easily dispelled by a moment’s appeal 
to the commonest experience. The ordinary objects by which thought is governed, 
are ideas of that claw, which are often termed images, because they are recollected 
appearances of things. Any one who has, for instance, taken a morning's walk 
through the British Museum, shall readily discover how little words have to do with 
his recollections in the evening. — A name, when thought on, is but the recollection 
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ideas which relate to externals, occur 
to the mind before their names can be 
thought on, or to a great extent even 
known ; and it is probably to this ele- 
mentary principle that the hieroglyphic 
owes its best known uses : it was idea- 
graphic and pictural, before we can 
prove it to have received any phonetic 
application whatever. Nor let the rea- 
der deceive himself by the laughable 
sophism — that it must be a language, 
because it must be read into language — 
such is the condition of expressing 
things : a landscape, a picture, a pas- 
sion — seen, felt, or thought of, without 
any intervention of words. The 
strong association between words and 
ideas, conceals from the shallow' how 
independent the thought is of the word, 
until we arrive at a class of thoughts 
which from their peculiar nature, are 
dependant on some conventional sign — 
e. g., abstract terms . It is granted that 
without reference to language, writing 

must soon cease to be intelligible 

But this is probably the reason why the 
language of Egypt has been lost, and 
why its writing is unintelligible, save 
in the modern instances in which the 
phonetic method has been partially 
adopted and therefore partially read. 
But to say a picture writing cannot be 
read is trifling — to call it a language 
incorrect. The recent discoveries, if 
this view be fully applied, seem nearly 
to establish the furtncr point, that so 
far from havfftg an alphabetic method, 
the Egyptians seem, until comparatively 
recent times, to have had not even a 


written language in the lowest sense.— 
Nothing can be more certain that a 
great part of the attempts which have 
been made to decipher them, proceed 
on the assumption of the direct repre- 
sentation, or the symbolization, tropical 
or metaphorical of thought. In this 
question, Dr. Wall’s argument is in no 
way concerned — for it may and indeed 
must be allowed that alphabetic writing 
in the strictest sense required by the 
argument, is not essential to a written 
language. Of this the Chinese writing 
is a proof and example. 

According to the most liberal inter- 
pretations, and by fully allowing all that 
is on any specious grounds pretended 
for the Egyptians, their sculptures ex- 
hibit such a notion of alphabetic writing 
as to exclude all possibility of their be- 
ing supposed to have acquired it, other- 
wise than by external communication. 
The hieroglyphic method betrays igno- 
rance of the principle and chief uses of 
an alphabet To infer that they were 
possessed of these, we must find some 
other kind of writing for them. And 
as Warburton's notion ha9 been on all 
hands abandoned, there is no ground 
for imagining any such. There are 
paintings, and sculptures, and papyrec 
found in their sepulchral recesses — but 
the most prosperous excavator of buried 
temples and tombs has discovered no 
remnant of a volume or scroll of any 
writing but the same barbarian symbol, 
with the same superstitious iteration of 
solemn and shallow enigmas. They 
had no letters and required none ; but 


of a sound ; and there is, in the nature of the thing, no reason why it should be 
more palpable to thought thau that of a colour or a form. On the contrary, lan- 
guage itself can be shown to be, in a great measure, borrowed from ideas of sight, 
which are more necessarily associated with things, and therefore more readily seized 
by the mind. A man, accustomed to walk through a large city, can recall, instan- 
taneously, a hundred turnings, for which he has not the names. A person who 
labours to commit to memory a series of names, or a description of places, or things, 
mostly begins by endeavouring to reduce them to some system of combined thought. 
Of this nature was the artificial system. Mnemonics, so much adopted a few years 
ago. 

A people habitually conversant with externals, and not far advanced in the ab- 
stractions of metaphysical reasoning, would naturally adopt (had they even a 
choice) a writing that addressed the eye rather than the ear. The modern lan- 
guages, accruing from the refined abstractions of ages of logical and scientific pro- 
gress, are adapted to the expression of trams of thought, involving much abstraction 
from outward sense. Hence, there has been a slow revolution in language, from a 
long-continued generalization of thought itself. A new principle has grown upon 
the nature of the mind ; and it has become difficult to think correctly of old things, 
because it is hard to disentangle the mind from its associations. 

Vol. VIII. 2 u 
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of this presently. We simply offer 
these reflections, to apologise tor the 
scanty notice we shall take of Dr. 
Wall’s elaborate argument to limit the 
antiquity of the mixed phonetic, of the 
Rosetta and other inscriptions, out of 
which modern ingenuity has made such 
wonderful discoveries. The great 
danger of Dr. Wall’s having taken so 
extended a compass is this — that his 
real line of argument is in some degree 
concealed by it, and by being attacked 
in many unessential points, his propo- 
sition is liable to be dismissed by a 
side-wind, it .s quite enough for nim 
to prove that the hieroglyphic alphabet 
exhibits progress — imperfect use, and 
the evideuce of being engrafted on the 
symbolic method. From these pre- 
mises, the rest will follow. 

The point of any importance which 
next presents itself, is derived from the 
necessity of disposing of the evidence 
which seems to arise from the mixed 
alphabetic writing which is actually 
found to exist in the Rosetta stone — 
the obelisk of Philac — the table of 
Abydos, drc. 

The difficulty of this is not very 
formidable, and Dr. Wall meets it by 
the various reasons which he has found 
for tracing it to the more recent origin 
of the Greek empire in Egypt. He- 
rodotus, confirmed by Diodorus, men- 
tions facts which lead to the inference 
that the Egyptians learned the Greek 
writing in the reign of Psainmeticus, 
and it is not previously improbable 
that in the attempt to avail themselves 
of the convenience of the new method, 
the Egyptians would do so by a 
method "which would combine it with 
that to which they were habituated : 
such is the actual process of the mind. 
To make the alphabetic word enter 
symmetrically into a hieroglyphic le- 
gend, hieroglyphic substitutes for the 
Greek letter would be found, without 
any stretch of ingenuity. While to 
suppose a method so rude, clumsy and 
difficult as these phonetic symbols, to 
have been otherwise known, or in any 
way habitual, is inconsistent with ail 
that is known of man’s mind. So long 
as Warburton’s hieratic and epistolic 
theory was allowed, this might be ima- 
gined. But this having been on all 
sides abandoned, the inference cannot 
be allowed to survive. The writing 
actually found to have been used, is re- 


concileable with no supposition but 
recent use, and the engrafting of a new 
method upon an old one different in 
principle. It is absurd to suppose the 
inventors of the “ wonderful contri- 
vance” still ignorant of its only true 
use. Surely if the alphabetic system 
originated in early times from the ap- 
plication of arbitrary marks unasso- 
ciated from their sense, to pure ele- 
mentary primitive sounds, some docu- 
mentary evidence of it should be 
found. This strikiugly compendious 
and difficult contrivance, founded on a 
refined and subtle analysis, cannot be 
supposed to have lingered to the very 
last — the obliteration of Egyptian 
learning — in the amphibious form of a 
mixture of methods for which no name 
can be found, that does not involve 
some blunder. The inartificial compound 
of ideagraphic hieroglyphics with alpha- 
betic hieroglyphics, could not have ex- 
isted in a land of arts and inventions 
for two centuries, unless we assume 
causes fatal to every theory but the 
one proposed by Dr. Wall: namely — 
that the Egyptians derived their 
knowledge of the alphabet from the 
Greeks — that they partially adopted it 
for certain purposes, for which its con- 
venience was too obvious not to be 
seen at once — and that it was, as the 
fact proves, chiefly confined to the ex- 
pression of proper names. It was dis- 
covered that the ancient method of 
symbolizing persons w-as subject to the 
disadvantage of a confusion incon- 
sistent with permanent record : the at- 
tributes which marked one royal cha- 
racter might belong to others, and 
were likely to be arrogated by the 
vanity of all — the virtues of their 
Gods too, would become the praises of 
kings, and in this inextricable confu- 
fusion, Egyptian history would soon 
lose all its scanty signiHcancc. Such, 
in passing, we may observe was the 
fact : a remedy for this w'as hoped 
from the new’ method of recording the 
name instead of the thing. But it was 
imperfectly done, because the national, 
familiar and habitual symbol and pic- 
ture writing stood ?n the way, and pre- 
sented the difficulty of having settled 
associations to be broken up. We 
uow come to see the actual reasons, in 
fact, by which this view is to be main- 
tained. We cannot here enter upon 
the detailed analysis which is to be 
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'found in Dr. Wall’s book, from which 
a minute view of the discoveries of 
Young, Champoilion and others clearly 
establish this view, upon their own re- 
sults and conclusions , and admitting all 
controverted points of verbal criticism. 
Their discoveries may be said to termi- 
nate with proper names — these names 
are subsequent to the period assigned 
by Dr. Wall — the writing is partly 
picture, partly symbol, partly syllabic 
letter, partly pure letter ; and further 
a gradual extension of this mixed me- 
thod is demonstrable. On these facts, 
Dr. WaH’s very plain inferences are — 
that the method was that which we 
have stated ; he shows that no writing 
could have continued from extreme 
antiquity in this state, and that the 
ascertained extension indicates novelty 
and ascertains a recent limit. 

To corroborate this view, Dr. Wall 
proves four decided limitations to the 
origin of this kind of writing — each 
of which commencing from distinct 
facts, meet at the same historic period. 
These we must be content with merely 
stating. 

The first of these limitations is de- 
ducted from the facts which prove that 
at certain periods, the class of names 
were ideagraphically written, which 
were afterwards phonetic. 

The royal inscriptions are frequently 
double. When so, the first has been 
called the prenom, the second, the 
nonn cartouche. Of these, the former 
is admitted to be ideagraphically writ- 
ten in all the more ancient instances ;* 
and until the inscription in honor of 
the Roman emperors. At this period 
the phouetic designations, hitherto con- 
fined to the cartouches, become dif- 
fused through both. 


“ This gradual extension of the system 
affords, 1 conceive, a very decisive proof 
of its comparative novelty $ for if it was 
two thousand years old in the time of 
the Caesars, there surely would have been 
no perceptible increase of its application 
in the short interval between them and 
the Ptolemies. But suppose the phonetic 
use of characters began only a little be- 
fore the Greek dynasty, then some ex- 
tension of it under the Roman dominion 
is just what might be expected. This is 
the first circumstance on which I rely, as 
indicating a limitation to the age of the 
whole system, and supplying a very strong 
objection against referring its commence- 
ment to an epoch further back than that 
already assigned in the reign of Psamtne- 
tichus. And it is to be observed, that 
the ground of the argument here adduced 
is out of the reach of dispute; for if 
every character which M. Champoilion 
claimed to*be phonetic, were conceded to 
be such, there still would remain a suffi- 
cient difference between the Roman and 
the earlier prenoms, to point out, that, nt 
the beginning of the imperial dynasty, 
the phonetic system of the Egyptians 
was in a state of transition — a state abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the supposition of 
that system having been established in 
use a great number of centuries before.” 

From the reign of Psammeticus, 
the change is traced by Dr. Wall, as 
distinctly as the nature of such investi- 
gations admit of : not only by very sim- 
ply and satisfactorily disposing of the 
few objections and the very vague con- 
jectures on which they are founded ; 
but also by a very sufficient analysis 
of the examples in support of his pro- 
position. Not merely showing the 
probability of the transition from the 
ideagraph at that date to the mixed 
phonetic, but the very marked im- 


* Champoilion admits this in roost instances, and Dr. Wall completely answers his 
reasoning in the remaining cases. The reader may be more clearly informed by an 
extract from a more advanced part of this work, from the evidence of the table of 
. Abydos and Rosetta Stone, Dr. Wall infers, 

“ That the names of the Egyptian sovereigns were at first represented only by the 
prenoms, and that the nora cartouches were not added till after a considerable im- 
provement had taken place in hieroglyphic writing. But, as the second cartouche 
was intended for a more perfect designation of the name, of course when a still supe- 
rior mode of expressing it by means of phonetic signs was introduced, the new cha- 
racters naturally occupied that cartouche. Thus on the first adoption of phonetic 
designations both cartouches expressed, though in different wnys, the very same name. 
But when we come down to the age of the Ptolemies we find the prenom, still idea- 
graphically characteristic, representing no longer the principal name but surname.” 
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proven) ent in the method of both be- 
tween this and the Greek sovereigns. 

The second limitation is derived 
from a comparison of the catalogues 
of sovereigns of Egypt, made by Ma- 
netho, Herodotus* and Diodoms, from 
the same hieroglyphical documents. 
The nature of this argument and the 
force of Dr Wall’s inference, will be 
enough for our readers. These lists 
differ so much, that it is impossible to 
suppose the documents from which 
they were read to be phonetic, though 
quite consistent with the conjectural 
reading of symbol writing. Again, 
this discordance diminishes or rather 
in a great measure ceases when they 
come to Psammeticus ; thus confirming 
the former inference, that the phonetic 
writing commenced in that period. 

“ From his name downward there is a 
very marked improvement as to con- 
gruity, both of denomination and of ar- 
rangement in the several series ; render- 
ing clearly visible the effect which was 
produced by the introduction of Greek 
writing into Egypt”— Wall, p. 189. 

This limitation is further confirmed 
by a veiy detailed analysis of M. 
Champollion’s pretensions to have 
read the inscriptions on the table of 
Abydos ; in which the wavering of 
the method, the inconsistency of the 
inferences are very satisfactorily shown. 
M. Champollion having affirmed that 
he had read the greater part of these 
inscriptions, is shown very clearly to 
have failed in the only two examples 
he ventured to publish. From this, 
and from the further fact that the 
comparison was made by striking out 
names from the catalogue of Manetho ; 
it is made certain that no agreement 
has been made out between the table 
of Abydos and the catalogue of Ma- 
netho, so as to confirm the pretended 
accuracy of this latter. In the whole 
of this discussion nothing can be more 
illustrative of the true character of 
the whole investigation and its results, 
than the confidence which Mr. Cham- 
pollion seems to have adopted both 
premises and conclusions ; and the 
facility with which he has changed 
and abandoned them. 

Postponing for a further stage of the 
argument, our notice of Dr. Wall’s 
ingenious proposal of the true me- 
thod of hieroglyphic investigation, we 


arrive at his third limitation. The 
older prenom being ideagraphic, 
would originally have suggested the 
idea of the individual whose person 
it was designed. « to express — inde- 
pendently of his spoken name — with 
which, not being a verbal designa- 
tion, it had no immediate relation, 
more than a picture or symbol of the 
same thing. An obvious ground of 
relation thus, therefore, arose, whereby 
the prenom, from merely suggesting 
the person or character of the indivir- 
dual, became convertible into his name. 
Thus acquiring a phonetic use quite 
distinct from uiat arising from letters 
qr any directly phonetic principle. 
The nature of this was, that the idea- 
graphictnngiiiaof this prenom, although 
direct ly legible into a compound of 
words expressing different ideas, be- 
came, by custom, the written substitute 
for the verbal name of the individual. 
At the period of the Greek sovereigns, 
it happened that several kings having 
the same name, it became convenient 
to add some verbal characteristic dis- 
tinction. And for the same reason, 
their prenoms were to be also distin- 
guished. Now it also appears that the 
first of the Ptolemies adopted a pre- 
nom from an Egyptian sovereign whose 
name cannot be discovered. The sig- 
nification of the prenom is shown to 
have been that this ancient sovereign 
was “beloved by Phthah the succeed- 
ing Ptolemies were forced upon the ne- 
cessity of some mark* of distinction in 
the record of their names; for this 
purpose each succeeding monarch had 
simply but to change the pronominal 
insignia of his predecessor by the ad- 
dition of some emblem or symbol. From 
the same cause adopting some distinc- 
tive name, (Soter, or Eueigetes, or Epi- 
phanes,) the graphic symbol became thus 
legible into the name, without any further 
relation than that of being by coinci- 
dence applicable to the same individual. 
The phonetic method, meanwhile im- 
proving, it gradually supplanted the 
older. This, while it may serve to ex- 
pose to the reader a fertile field for 
errors among the modern decipherers, 
affording a beautiful evidence of the 
commencement of a series of changes, 
which, bj* running concurrently with, 
and exhibiting the growth and im- 
provement of the mixed phonetic 
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writing, indicates unequivocally the 
precise period from which it must 
nave commenced. 

Dr. Wall deduces his last and strictest 
limitation from the table of A by doe, as 
this table exhibits the actual transition 
to have taken place in the reign of a 
sovereign whose designation occurs in 
the thin! row of its cartouches. This 
appears from the non-appearance of 
the phonetic characters in the older, 
and their appearance in the later part 
of this record. The investigation 
therefore is resolved into the question 
what sovereign is here designated. — 
From a comparison of the catalogues — 
from the evidence which fixes the date 
of the Flamian obelisk on which the 
same legend occurs, with a variety of 
coinciding testimonies, Dr. Wall leaves 
little ground for doubt that this sove- 
reign was A maria. The recurrence of 
the same legend, too, on many other 
monuments, seems to agree with the 
character and situation of this monarch, 
who was a prince of great M affluence, 
eelebrity and power.” To these consi- 
derations Dr. Wall adds others, drawn 
from the internal evidence of the wriu 
ing, and the coincidence of Dr. 
Young’s opinion, whose doubts he 
overrules, on . sufficient grounds. 

The attentive reader will have ob- 
served, that we have referred the real 
force of the d posteriori argument to 
the evidence of the admissions made 
by the decipherers themselves. The 
mixture of idcagrapby with phonetic 
writing, according to most sanguine 
pretension, clearly exhibits that it was 
used as a foreign language is used by 
those who do not understand it. This 
fact, when rightly understood, must 
settle the question. But Dr. Wall has 
pointed out a grammatic principle (c. 
vi. p. 283) which leaves no doubt on 
this point. It is the transfer, simply, 
of the grammatical relations of lan- 
guage to the relations of thought, 
which they actually represent, and 
thus tracing them in the hieroglyphs, 
on the assumption that they are idea- 
graphic. The obvious and compara- 
tively easy success of this application, 
the agreement of its result with the 
admitted interpretations of others, and 
the consistent and simple extension 
which it affords of those readings, 
seem to fix the truth of the assump- 
tion beyond reasonable doubt. Now, 


besides the proof thus arising, that the 
whole texture of the hieroglyphic wri- 
ting is ideagraphic, it also exhibits, 
with undesigned force of evidence, the 
real progress of picture-writing from a 
simpler to a more improved method, 
proving actually the stage at which it 
would arrive by following the natural 
law of suggestion by which one step 
leads to another. The method men- 
tioned by Dr. Wall would become ob- 
vious at an early stage of picture-writ- 
ing : from the representation of things, 
action and passion, and all the physical 
modifications of being would conse- 
cutively follow ; for all these have 
their visible signs in nature — the very 
notion of a symbol including that of 
substituting tne sign of any correla- 
tive thought. Nor should we be 
surprised to find the method extended 
to any degree of refinement still pre- 
serving its essential principle of being 
ideagraphic. All progress tends to- 
wards the perfection of an art on its 
proper principles. And this is pre- 
cisely the degree and kind of perfec- 
tion which was antecedently to be 
looked for in the hieroglyphic. When 
therefore, we find its principle applied 
with so much apparent success, we are 
inclined to think not only that it is the 
true method, but that it confirms the 
general inference. It exhibits no em- 
irical theory, but the known laws of 
uman reason in the known way. 

If after all it should be granted with 
some of the more recent theorists on 
this subject, that there is any decided 
reason to suppose the mixed phonetic 
to be much earlier than the limit as- 
signed by Dr. Wall, it must yet be 
kept in mind that even this does not 
affect the general argument. It might 
be admitted, for example, that the 
Egyptians bad learned the alphabet 
from their communication with the 
Hebrews in the reign of Solomon ; and 
still on as competent grounds insisted 
that they did uot use it, much less in- 
vent it Although Dr. Wall, proceed- 
ing on his documents, has fixed a cer- 
tain limit bis argument requires none 
to a much earlier date. He is con- 
cerned in two questions only. By 
what process an alphabet might or 
might not be invented ? And what 
are the actual indications of the Egyp- 
tian and other antique writing ? TTiesc 
points he has, we conceive, placed 
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clear of all the visionary guesses of the tion of national change, may have de- 
lcarned in this lapidary literature. — stroved so entirely all remains that 
RoselKni may succeed in carrying back could have belonged to the literature 
the invention of phouetics to any date of a nation. Not to say that the as- 
that fancy may dare, and the arbitrary sumption is gratuitous — we know that 
empiricism of conjectural system- among the many accounts of ancient 
building render specious ; but, at the philosophers and historians who visited 
best, there is no sign of genuine alpha- kgypt, there is no record of their 
betic skill— or of that literature, the having brought awav any reflection 
absence of which is disproof. even of such knowledge as seems to be 

The records of Egypt, so far as the implied. We have some accounts of 
most laborious investigation has been grotesque and gloomy mysteries of 
able to exhumate them from the enig- superstition and • wild and vague my* 
matic rubbish of the hieroglyphics, are thology — as well as some rudimental 
plainly not those of written history : notions of science which absolutely fix 
with such their very existence, accord- the scanty limits of the knowledge of 
ing to the most visionary of the con- which they were a portion. There 
jectures and most precise examples, is is no sign of a written language ; nor 
plainly inconsistent. Nothing that has no need for it ; and much positive proof 
been deciphered can belong to a that such could not have existed. A 
nation having a regular system of written language would have been 
writteu language. The Egyptians handed down through more violent and 
have left no remains that indicate the desolating changes than Egypt suffered, 
theory of any science — no fragment of The Greeks would have preserved 
auy form of literature. They have works which must have been felt to 
left no philosophy, no poetry — no lan- have some value : and some account of 
ruage and no name.* For such history, the learning and the history of a thou- 
raws, morals or religion as they can sand years (to say no more) must have 
consistently with the analogy of his- found its way into cotemporary history 
tory be coqjectured to have had, no and language. Nations whose monu- 
written language was necessary. The ments have perished from the earth, 
ideagraphy which we find applied to survive in their language. Language 
part, might serve for the whole. — is the more permanent of human re- 
Again, in these ancient recesses, where cords. The Egyptians have left their 
wonderful relics of such art as they symbolled names, marks and inscrip- 
are known to have had are found, tions, the permanent record of their 
there is nothing that indicates either barbarism only — a magnificent and 
literature or the stage of civilization costly barbarism — but no more, 
which depends on it. If it be answer- The necessities of a literature alone, 
ed, that any cause within the opera- would set invention upon so coinpli- 


* The magnificence of the early monuments of art may be appealed to in evidence 
of the proportioned advance in civilization, which they have doubtless misled the en- 
thusiasm of the antiquarian spirit to expect- But there is a distinction, which a 
more sober philosophy must quickly see. 

The advance of those arts which result from the imagination and fancy, and which 
gratify the senses, are developed according to different laws of our compound nature, 
from those which have their commencement in the intellect. Of this there are 
many illustrations. The perfection of a statue from the hand of Phidias, may affect 
the uneducated spectator with a profound impression, while he is yet far beneAth the 
level of attainment required to appreciate a profound application of a compre- 
hensive principle. Ideas of the grand, &c. are replete with appeals to our passions 
and affections, as well as to our more refined associations ; and were we writing ex- 
pressly on the subject, we could easily point out the lines of transition, that separate 
barbarous art from civilized, and both, from that species of intellectual development 
which belongs to modern civilization, as distinguished from antique. 

But, lastly, let us appeal to fact. The actual facts of Egyptian morality, scienee, 
and religion, which the very specimens in question indicate, are not those of a people 
having a real literature. 
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cated a contrivance, and the exigencies 
of much and varied writing would be 
necessary to bring it to perfection. An 
alphabet received from any of the 
sources of external communication 
which may be traced or probably con- 
jectured up to the foundation of the 
Mosaic date, is easily reconciled to all 
that Champollion or his recent fol- 
lowers pretend to establish. It is a 
principle of easy application, to assume 
this communication, and then investi- 
gate the results in actual examples. — 
The Ethiopic alphabet (see Wall, 
p. 105) will furnish us with a brief in- 
stance. It exhibits the effort to apply 
a consonantal alphabet to actual use, 
by presenting each letter in all its 
syllabic combinations. The analysis 
which discovered an alphabet would 
not have stopped at the easy step that 
remained, but by a simpler process 
have separated the vowel. But the 
analysis never having been thought 
of, the alphabet was extended by a 
process different from invention, but 
rendered obvious by application. 

In like manner the Hebrew alphabet 
exhibits the same plain evidence of 
not having been the result ol anv pro- 
cess of invention. This is to be in- 
ferred from the absence of those letters, 
which would be the first results of the 
analysis of sound. The vowels are 
the substantive sounds, which first pre- 
sent themselves uncombined, in the 
study of vocal articulations. If, how- 
ever, we assume that letters were first 
applied in the sacred record, it will be 
easy to account for the method being 
carried no further than the consonant, 
both from reverence and the analysis 
not being either thought of or required. 

Dr. Wall, from many intrinsic cir- 
cumstances, infers that the style of 
Moses, was formed on the hieroglyphic 
method. The book of Job affords 
strong internal evidence, both from its 
form and substance of having been 
actually written in that mode. The 
ideagraphic form of this language, 
which expresses every thing by gra- 
phic images and the omission of those 
auxiliarylinks of expression by which 
they should be linked together, ex- 
hibits, as strongly as the subject ad- 
mits, that this book must have been 
written in hieroglyphics. The writ- 
ings of Moses, while they indicate 
such a progress as the possession of an 


alphabet must have caused, bear yet 
the stamp of a writer habituated to 
the older method and to a great ex- 
tent shaping his sentences according 
to an accustomed style. The proba- 
bility therefore seems to be, that 
Moses, the earliest known writer in 
the sacred volume, accommodated the 
book of Job to his collection, by a 
literal translation from the hierogly- 
phic writing, no matter whether his 
ow f n ot another’s. 

We are thus conducted into the po- 
sitive branch of Dr. Wall’s argument. 

“ If alphabetic writing be not an in- 
vention of man, it must be a miraculous 
gift to him from God.” — WaU, p. 332. 

The inference admits of no com- 
ment. The argument now, therefore, 
changes its character, and if the nega- 
tive inference be admitted, the remain- 
ing. step is easy and short. For if it 
be admitted that letters must have been 
a miraculous gift Irom God, it only re- 
mains to enquire how* and when. That 
some evidence of a more directly af- 
firmative nature may be found, is to be 
desired, but not to be demanded a9 ne- 
cessary. The inference is absolute 
without it. We say this because the 
argument now before us derives some- 
thing of its force from precisely con- 
dering the point to which it leads. 
As an argument to prove the fact, in- 
dependently, it would be easy to over- 
rate it, but referring to the question of 
time and manner, it assumes a decisive 
form. But we should mention its 
nature. 

This argument is founded on the 
comparison of the accounts which 
Moses has given of the two set of 
tables, on which the commandments 
were written in Mount Sinai. 

“ Of the first set he tells us, that * they 
were written with the finger of God.’ — 
Ex. xxxi. 18, and Deut. ix. 10; and 
again, that ‘ the writing was the writing 
of God, graven upon the tables.’ — Ex. 
xxxii. 16.” — Wall, p. 333. 

Again . — 

«« When the breaking of the set ren- 
dered it necessary that they should be re- 
placed by others, we find him ordered to 
write the second set himself. ‘ And the 
Lord said unto Moses, write ihou these 
words,' — Ex. xxxiv. 27, ‘and he wrote 
upon the table the w'ords of the cove- 
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nant, the ten commandments.* — Ex. 
xxxiv. 28.’* — Watt,. p. 333. 

The infereMe seems too clear to re- 
quire a lengthened discussion. We 
snail only notice a few of tiie conside- 
rations by which the reader of this ar- 
gument should be governed. It has 
been rendered improbable that writing 
was invented : the invention would be 
difficult and unnecessary, and there is 
no evidence of its earlier use. At 
this time a necessity arose, and the 
first account of the earliest writing is 
given. This account is given in lan- 
guage wMch implies divine communi- 
cation. But the question arises, why 
is not this extraordinary communica- 
tion more explicit? There are no 
reasons why it should, and some why 
it should not. Dr. Wall mentions the 
modest and reserved character of the 
historian — some weight is due to the 
manner and subject of the communica- 
tion. The manner was mysterious, and 
the matter too important to allow 
much weight for tne mere circum- 
stances : — the promulgation of the 
law made the communication of letters 
nothing worthy of notice. The formal 
annunciation under such circumstances 
was unlikely in the extreme. The 
forty days among the clouded summits 
indicate the commencement and the 
preparations for a mighty revolution ; 
and much may be presumed to have 
|>assed which never could have trans- 
pired. The reader mast bear in mind, 
that Dr. Wall demands no faith for a 
new independent miracle of his own 
suggestion ; it is not even “ the dignus 
vindice nodus” to which he has resorted. 
The miracle was independent, and for 
the most awfully important purposes ; 
the beginning of alphabetic writing, 
but an incident One, it is true, so 
essential, that if not before communi- 
cated it must have been so then. 

Dr. Wall supports his view with 
much acute and learned criticism which 


cannot be Compressed with sufficient 
clearness of evidence into our cursory 
view of bis aigument We have ra- 
ther endeavoured to mark its outline 
than to exhibit its real force, and have 
felt it necessary to 4 Hkit many curious 
and some very cogent arguments. The 
essay concludes with a discussion on 
the nature of the powers of the Hebrew 
letters, from which the author draws 
some iuteretfting conclusions — we re- 
commend it strongly to the notice of 
the Hebrew student 

It is unnecessary to express a formal 
opinion of the merits of Dr. WalFs 
book. It exhibits every sign of a logi- 
cal understanding, of patient and scru- 
pulous investigation ;* and of the appli- 
cation of no small discretion and com- 
mon sense, to a study in which they 
are so much wanting and so little ap- 
plied. The love of the Archaic is 
too nearly connected with the imagi- 
nation, and the love of wonder and 
mystery not to require -correction, and 
the check of a little sober scepticism. 
Dr. Wall must not, however, hope for 
popularity, but nerve himself to meet 
the fate of all reformers of prejudice 
and superstition. He cannot fail to 
meet abuse and hostile recrimination, 
and to be splashed with the slaver of 
antiquarian madness. But truth must 
be heard, and, however borne down 
for a moment, is sure to win all saner 
intellects to its side. It will be quickly 
recognized that the principles, the ele- 
mentary facts, and main arguments of 
this laborious work are thoroughly 
secure from hostile criticism. Slight 
errors may and must be noticed. 
Omissions, consequent on not antici- 
pating attack, may be noticed as not 
sufficiently guarded. But these are 
trifles, and the common property of 
books. We can assure the reader of 
much sound and valuable information, 
much curious and entertaining specu- 
lation, and a clear logical view' of a dif- 
ficult and profound enquiry. 


• One defect of no slight magnitude appears on the titlepage. Why has Dr. Wall 
thought it necessary to publish, in London, a work printed in the Dublin University ? 
There is nothing to bo gained by this unmerited slight, which ought not to have 
proceeded from a Fellow of the University. It is a positive injury to the now 
admitted claims of this city to be the centre of its own literary talent. The same 
observations apply to Dr. O’Brien’s recent publications* — Ed. 

i ; : [ ■ 

► Dr. Wall’s answer to the “ Edinburgh Review” reached us after all our arrange- 
ments for this Number had been completed — it shall appear in our next. 
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TUB MISER OF PADUA. 

A TALE. 

« Rett not in an oration, but a triumph over thy passions. Let Anger walk hang- 
ing down her head ; let Malice go manacled, and Envy fettered after thee. Behold 
within thee the long train of thy trophies, not without thee. Make the quarrelling 
apithytes sleep, and centaurs within thee be quiet. Chain up the unruly legion of 
thy breast ; lead thine own captivity captive, and be Caesar within thyself Do 
this, or crime will ensue .** — Brownes Aphorisms. 


CHAP. i. 


There lived in Padua, some few yean 
ago, in the Via Rosa, a narrow street 
near the Albergo della Stella, one 
Geronimo Goldoni — no relation to the 
play-wright of that same— but a man 
of mystery and of might; of might, 
because possessed of a wealth so 
enormous, as scarcely ever to have 
been heard of out of a fairy-tale, or 
that family of the kings of the golden 
mines, the Barons Rothschild. Though 
the street was narrow and dirty where 
he lived, yet his gloomy and dilapi- 
dated palazzo was princely in point of 
space — the mosaics of its floors, and 
tne paintings of its ceilings — but of 
furniture it was guiltless, saving the 
pall-like tapestry the spider had inde- 
fatigably woven for years. At the 
time our tale commences, it was some 
sixteen years since Goldoni had been 
established in this abode, and rejoiced 
in the title of the Miser of Padua. 
Difficult of access, morose and for- 
bidding when seen, little was he known 
1 by his poorer brethren. His dealings 
were chiefly with the magnates of tne 
land, amonp whom his influence was 
as extraordinary as it was universal. 
Was a loan to be negociated between 
two countries, the supplies generally 
issued from his coffers ; so that he was 
continually in correspondence with 
half the crowned heads in Europe ; 
and not being of a temper likely ever 
to be guilty of making a bargain dis- 
advantageous to himself, his footing 
was such in every court, that whenever 
cither his business or his pleasure led 
him into other countries, he was as 
splendidly lodged, and as much adu- 
lated as though he had been a contem- 
porary monarch. Was a nobleman 
ruined, Goldoni was the first to offer 
for his estate, palace, plate, pictures, 
statues, jewels, &c. &e. a price that 


defied competition ; and as he was 
continually completing purchases of 
this sort, he went on literally 

Building his fame 

Upon the ruins of another’s name.” 

To the numerous gems of art he 
always had on hand to dispose of, he 
invariably affixed the highest possible 
price ; and if any novice had the 
temerity to offend him, by offering him, 
nay but a ducat less than he asked — 
when they returned to give him his 
own terms, he was sure to adopt the 
sybils plan, and double his demand. 
This laudable practice being pretty 
well known, his customers generally 
allowed him to have his own way in 
the first instance. In his house were 
to be seen a chaos of pictures, statues, 
jewels, gold and silver vases, of a most 
Belsliazzer-like size and magnificence. 
Many of those fairy-like and exquisitely 
jewelled cups— -tne chef d' oeuvres of 
Benvenuto Uelini — shreds of hangings, 
rare books, and rarer manuscripts, 
down to remnants of point lace, leaden 
looking charms against the “ evil eye," 
and raps stained with the blood of San 
Ganeno. Skulls and skeletons, and 
defunct specimens of human deformity 
also found themselves amid the hete- 
rogeneous mass that strewed his floors, 
and made a good running commentary 
upon the gorgeous wealth that human 
folly had poured into this sewer of 
human avarice ; but the owner of these 
himself served as their best homily. 
Goldoni’s thin, bent, attenuated figure, 
generally clad in an old thread-bare 
brown surtout coat, boots that from 
their square toes and “lack lustre" 
hue, might have belonged to the great 
Frederick, and been bequeathed to 
their present owner after they had 
espoused all the dust of Potsdam, and 
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grown wrinkled under the sneers of 
Voltaire. In youth he must have 
been handsome, but the fire seemed to 
have left his eye to consume his heart, 
and the lines in his face were of that 
writhed and furrowed kind that are 
more the work of those scorpions — 
human passions, than of the calm and 
eveu hand of time ; the hair on his 
temples was thin, though his heard 
was thick, and had grown to a most 
rabbinical length. He seldom wore a 
hat, but one of those little black and 
gold Greek caps, which, like Scott’s 
minstrel, though now “ infirm and old,” 
had certainly 44 seen better days his 
hands were long and shadowy to an 
almost supernatural degree, and though 
the choicest wines, 44 from humble port 
to imperial Tokay,” stocked his cellars, 
one drop of them never appeared to 
have warmed his veins— indeed so 
perfectly bloodless did he appear, that 
no emotion of anger, pleasure, (if he 
ever felt it,) surprise, or fear brought 
the slightest tinge into his 44 sear and 
yellow” cheek — but the veins of his 
forehead swelled into a cordage that 
distorted his whole face into a painfully 
impotent imitation of phrenzy. Next 
to avarice, ambition was his ruling 
passion, and pride his corroding vice. 
He claimed (but always with due dis- 
dain, as though it were the least source 
of his pride) relationship with all the 
noblest houses in Italy. The Barbe- 
rinis of Florence, the Colonnas of Rome, 
the Scaligers of Verona, the Cigo- 
ginas of Milan, and so on ad infinitum, 
and they so far from rejecting the 
claim, seemed flattered and pleased at 
his allowing it. Did a young noble 
make a foolish marriage, or do any 
thing else that required paternal for- 
giveness, Geronimo Goldoni was 
always applied to as being an infallible 
mediator could he be brought, alias 
bribed, to undertake the mission — his 
mysterious and boundless influence ex- 
tended even to the Vatican — the papal 
seat seemed but part of the machinery 
of his vast fantocini, and not an in- 
dulgence was sold, or a hat given 
away, or a state secret whispered at 
Monte Cavello, but what he had some- 
thing to say to it. Though penurious 
to the extreme in his way of living — 
yet let there be but a pageant in any 
degree out of the common way, and 
the equipage and paraphernalia of Gol- 


doni were not excelled by the gilded 
and purple triumphs of ancient Rome. 
At the music meeting at Verona, when 
all the Emperors were assembled there, 
and standing room even was not to be 
hadfor love or money, his was the most 
ostentatiously gorgeous seat in the 
amphitheatre ; and at a fete the Ad- 
miral of the Fleet gave at Venice 
some years after, the dull and silent 
waters of the Adriatic seemed flushed 
and noisy with the splendour of his 
flotilla, which might have rivalled the 
voluptuous magnificence of Cleopatra's 
on the Cydnus. He disdained the 
funeral trappings of the other gondolas, 
and the one especially occupied by 
himself was inlaid with ivory and gold 
of the most exquisite workmanship — 
the awning was of violet velvet richly 
embroidered, the cushions of the same, 
stuffed with the softest eider down, 
within whose soft mazes Geronimo lay 
ensconced in his usual mean attire, 
looking as though he endured every 
thing, and enjoyed nothing, with an 
expression of inward suffering more 
befitting a Procrustes bed than so luxu- 
rious a dolce far niente . This strange 
being had one daughter, who was, 
indeed, 

“ All that painting could express. 

Or youthful poets fancy when they lore," 

even in her own sweet land of paint- 
ing and of love ; but whether her fa- 
ther most loved or hated her, it would 
have been impossible to decide from 
the contradictory inequalities of his 
manner and conduct towards her. Her 
education had been attended to, be- 
yond that of most of her country- 
women. Italy could produce few' such 
linguists as she was. English, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Latin, and French (of 
course) she knew’, spoke, and wrote 
with the uttermost correctness and 
fluency. Selfishness on the part of 
her rather might have contributed 
greatly to this knowledge ; as, with his 
innumerable foreign correspondents, it 
was of infinite use to him. But as a 
painter and a musician, she boasted 
equal excellence. Sometimes, for days 
together he would not see her, and if 
he met her accidentally his looks were 
such that she dared not encounter 
them. Then, suddenly, without r any 
apparent cause, he w’ould summon her 
into his presence, and she was again 
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bis Carissima Guilietta, bis Ragaxca 
BettMnaa, Us Solo Tesoro. 

0£ her mother she bad never di- 
rectly or indirectly heard. Once, and 
only once, she had ventured to ask her 
father, how old she was when her mo- 
ther died, and this simple and very 
natural qnastion threw him into such a 
paroxysm of rage, that it effectually 
terrified her into silence for ever after. 
Though of his two moods towards her, 
tenderness and moroseness, the latter, 
on an average, predominated, vet if 
her head hut acted, he seemed per- 
fectly miserable, and thought no trou- 
ble or expense sufficient to procure her 
ease; but, notwithstanding all this, 
with one of those strange anomalies in 
his character, he kept her to her em- 
broidery frame as assiduously as if 
both their subsistence had depended 
upon it ; compelling her to dispose of 
her work at the highest possible price, 
and even carry it home, unattended, to 
the most distant parts of the city. But 
whether from fear of the all-powerful 
miser, or respect for his daughter, who 
was known to every living soul in 
Padua, certain it is that in spite of her 
surpassing beauty she went and came 
on all these to her painful and de- 
grading missions perfectly unmolested. 
With all Goldoni’s inordinate pride, 
he seemed to take a fierce and unnatu- 
ral delight in humiliating her, — his 
beautiful, bis only child. Often, when 
she would look with a natural, but me- 
lancholy curiosity at the innumerable 
treasures that vice and folly were pour- 
ing into her father’s minotaur of a ware- 
house, he would angrily bid her not 
covet bis wealth, as God knew whe- 
ther he should leave her any of it. All 
depended. She might be a beggar. 
No one had cared how they had beg- 
gared him — how they had robbed him 
of much more than the rubbish she 
saw there. She had better get away 
to her work, as, by-and-by, she might 
be glad enough to earn her bread, — 
and a gTeat deal more of such incohe- 
rent rhapsodies, which generally sent 
poor Guilietta away weeping to her 
room, and left him gloomy and morose 
for days. 

The report of Guilietta’s beauty 
and talents, but still more the certainty 
of her father’s enormous wealth, had 
already procured for her, though 
scarcely seventeen, offers of marriage 
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from gome of the noblest houses in 
Italy, the heads of which were, to be 
sure, a little distressed. But Goldoni 
took supreme delight in rejecting them 
all, as laconically and as haughtily as 
possible ; and the higher the rank of 
the parties soliciting the alliance, the 
more pains he took to assure them, 
that if he ever allowed her to marry at 
all, he should look much higher for his 
daughter. 

In the pageants before alluded to, 
Guilietta had been too young to ap- 
ear ; and as she advanced in years, 
er father thought the less she was 
seen in public (always excepting the 
journeys she made to sell her work) 
and the more she confined herself to 
the society of her Dame de Compagnie, 
and fellow Brodeuse Bianca Sate- 
relli, the better ; so that the solitary 
pleasurable episode in poor Gnilietta r s 
life had been an excursion, one sum- 
mer, to Milan, which had by no means 
intoxicated her, as the extent of her 
dissipation consisted in one drive on 
the Corso, one visit to La Scala, and 
the ne plus ultra of seeing an amateur 
play, which the good citizens of Milan, 
in their Anglo mania, meant to be 
purely English ; consequently, the 
scene was laid in England, — time, be- 
ginning of the reign of George the 
Third, — dramatis persona , AlisSe 
Molly , Lord Jenny! Meestriss Snap , 
and an apocryphal impropriety, an 
anonymous Abegail, all dressed as 
only English people, — and English 
people in the war could dress! But 
this was not all ; the aider and abettor 
of the loves of ATme Molly and Lord 
Jenny ! was no less a personage than 
Shakspeare ! ! the immortal Shak- 
speare — our own Will, — who certainly 
never dreamt (except it was when he 
prophetically wrote, 44 To what base 
uses may we come at last!”) that 
he should be turned into such a 
Will-o’-the-wisp, as to become the 
scape-goat of an Italian comedy. 
Tempo , Georere the Third! And 
indeed had that illustrious monarch 
seen the aforesaid comedy, he might, 
with that philosophical acumen which 
so particularly distinguished him-^and 
which led him to wonder how the ap- 
ples ever got into a pudding — have 
wondered still more how poor Shak- 
speare ever got into this most curious 
production. 
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As for Guilietta, whose knowledge having been the extent of Guilietta’s 
of English had given Shakspeare one experience of worldly delights, it was 
idolater the more, her start was even no wonder that she unmurmuringly re- 
greater than that of Miss Hawkins’ signed herself to the line of life her 
classical friend, at finding the exclama- father seemed to have chalked out for 
tion “ Hercle !” iii a translation of the her. 

“Amphitryon!” of Plautus. Such 


chap. n. 

“ Oh there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine thro* the heart; 
New as if brought from other spheres, 
Yet welcome as if loved for years ! 

As tho’ the very lips and eyes 
Predestined to have all our sighs, 

And never be foxgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before us then !" 

Moore. 


“Dear Bianca,” said Giulietta one 
morning, to her half-companion, half- 
duenna* “ I am most selfishly sorry that 
you should be so unwell this morning, 
for I have finished the Principessa San 
Teodora’s scarf, — and I dont know 
how it is, but I always hate going to 
those great people ; not but what they 
are more civil than their inferiors, but 
their very civility humiliates me. Be- 
sides, it was to you she gave the di- 
rections about it, and if it is wrong, I 
shall not know what to say.” 

“ Bah ! bah ! Bambino, ” said the in- 
valid, between a laugh and a cough. 
M The Principessa is one of the sweet- 
est ladies in all Padua, and if she had 
but a mate to match her, the old town 
would have something worth looking 
at beside the College. But the devu 
took to early rising while his education 
was going on ; and there is no vice 
but what he gave him a smattering of. 
Still, give him his due, he has had the 
moderation not to propagate them; for 
he is childless. But then again, ever^ 
thing has a wrong side to it ; for it is 
somewhat churlish of the Principessa 
to copy the Venus of Praxiteles, and 
not leave the world her fellow ” 

A violent fit of coughing interrupt- 
ed the good lady's harangue, and 
Guilietta had by this time put on the 
long, white muslin veil, which the mid- 
dle classes of her countrywomen al- 
ways wear, and which costume her 
father (notwithstanding his overween- 
ing pride) had commanded her to 
adopt. She took up the work, which 


Bianca had folded into a little parcel, 
with a heaviness of heart which long 
custom, even, had not enabled her to 
subdue, and kissing her companion, bid 
her good-by, with an assurance that 
she would not be long away from her. 

A quarter of an hour’s walking, at 
her usual rapid pace, brought her to 
the Palazzo San Teodora. She had 
not long to wait, before she was con- 
ducted by a servant into the apart- 
ments of the Principessa. At the end 
of one of those long Italian pictured 
and pillared galleries sat, on a faded, 
but magnificent gold-tissue sofa, flow- 
ered with crimson velvet, a lady of 
about forty, of that gentle and moon- 
light sort of beauty with which melan- 
choly sometimes mellows down fea- 
tures, that nature has originally traced 
with a sunbeam of more than usual 
brightness ; her head was bent over a 
drawing* she was finishing ; a little, 
Blenheim dog sat beside her, with ears 
erect at Guilietta's appearance, and a 
collar of little, round, silver-bells, like , 
those on the little dogs in Titian's pic- 
tures. At the other end of the sofa 
sat a young man of a princely mein, 
whose beauty was not quite that of his 
country, inasmuch as his eyes were 
blue, and his hair not very dark, though ' 
out of a full light it might have ap- 

f ieared so. He was reading, to the 
ady when the miser’s daughter enter- 
ed. It was the second canto of the 
“ Inferno,” where Dante describes, in 
words that are between tears and 
blood, how the Almighty, in his good- 
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ness, ‘has delegated to Beatrice the 
task of watching over the sinful mortal 
who had loved tier with such undying 
love. Guilietta only caught the 
words : — 

44 L* amioo mio, e non della ventura.” 

Often had she read and admired the 
passage, but never had she felt all its 
meaning so intensely before. She 
stood for about a minute, suppressing 
her breath lest she should lose a single 
tone of the deep, low voice that utter- 
ed those thrilling words. It was not 
till that voice ceased, and the speaker, 
raising his eyes suddenly from the 
book, met her’s, that she recollected 
her errand, and crimsoning to the very 
temples, she presented her work to the 
Principessa, expressing a hope that it 
would meet with her approbation. 

The lady, after examining it mi- 
nutely said,* with a most gracious smile, 
that it greatly exceeded her expecta- 
tion, and that she hoped Guilietta was 
sufficiently disengaged to undertake 
another piece of embroidery, — no less 
than a calotte , which she wished to 
present to the Pope, as she was going 
to Rome in about six months. 

The miser’s daughter answered, that 
she should feel much honored in bein£ 
employed in the service of his Holi- 
ness. 

44 But that is not all, w interrupted the 
lady. M I understand, signora, that 
your father possesses a long row of 
fine Golconda diamonds, strung like 
beads, of the size and shape of large 
peas ; 1 have in vain tried to obtain 
an interview with him, or prevail upon 
him by any other means to allow me 
to become the purchaser of so raTe a 
treasure ; his invariable answer is, that 
the time is not yet come for him to 
part with it Now, if you would use 
your influence, and tell him that I wish 
to have the Pope's calotte embroidered 
with them, I am sure he could not re- 
fuse you.” 

Guilietta shook her head. 

M I fear Signora, if you have failed, 
I have but little chance of succeeding, 
and indeed, had you not laid your com- 
mands upon me, nothing could tempt 
me to broach the subject to my father, 
as whenever he has once expressed a 
resolution it always angers ana irritates 
him, to have any one attempt to shake 
it, especially me ; but what I can do 


that I will do, and you shall know the 
result as early as possible, though it 
may be some days before I shall be 
able to see. I mean to converse with 
him on the subject,” added she, hesi- 
tating and colouring slightly. So say- 
ing, Guilietta curtsied to the Princi- 
pessa, and, bowing to the young Ca- 
valiero, (who, during this snort inter- 
view had never once withdrawn his 
eyes from her,) arranged her veil, and 
took her departure. 

When she reached the door, he was 
at her side ready to open it ; and on 
gaining the first landing place, she 
looked backed involuntarily, and per- 
ceived that he still stood at the aoor 
gazing after her. The miser’s daughter 
returned home that day more distrait than 
in her life she had ever been before. — 
She had not even experienced the hu- 
miliation and annoyance that she ge- 
nerally felt, at undertaking a new piece 
of work, as there had been none of the 
usual chaffering about the exhorbitant 
prices her father compelled her to ask. 
On reaching home, she inquired whe- 
ther he w r as within, and felt a sort of 
relief in hearing that he was not, as she 
dreaded the commission she had under- 
taken to execute for the Principessa. 
She walked slowly up stairs, and 
knocked softly at Bianca's door. The 
entrate cara mia that was coughed out 
by its occupant was no sooner obeyed 
by Guilietta, than she sat herself down 
on the old woman's bed, and after ask- 
ing how she was? sank into a re- 
verie. 

44 How, now,” said the former, “tired 
of so short a walk, Bambina ?” 

44 No, not tired, but — but — 

44 But what?” interrupted Bianca ; 
44 I’m sure the Principessa is not the 
sort of lady to find fault either with 
your work or your prices.” 

44 No, indeed, she was all goodness, 

still I wish I had not been How 

beautiful she is ! and what a little dar- 
ling of a dog she has. I think those 
little English dogs so much prettier 
than our own greyhounds — and — and 
who was — I mean — I suppose — that 

oung man that sat reading to her was 

er husband ?” and here Guilietta 
looked inquiringly into her compa- 
nion’s face. 

44 Husband, indeed,” exclaimed Bianca 
so vehemently, that it brought on a 
fresh fit of coughing ; 44 no, truly, the 
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sun must rise at midnight before yon 
would see him reading to his wife, be- 
sides he is not young, and you say it 
was a young man, but describe to me 
this cavaliero, and I may be able to tell 
you who he is.” 

Guilietta put back her veil and fixed 
her beautiful eyes on Bianca, as though 
she feared the slightest inaccuracy in 
her description, would prevent her re- 
ceiving the information she wished, as 
she answered. 

“ He is not over tall (I hate very tall 
men,) but was a most symmetrical 
figure ; he has a beautiful head most 
aristocratically put on his shoulders — 
dark blue eves ; such eyes ! if he had 
been born dumb they could speak for 
him ; a very handsomely chiselled 
nose ; darkish hair, not black , mind, 
Bianca — I hate black hair— dark rnous- 
tachies — a very handsome throat, and 
the prettiest little ears, in the 

“ Whew,” said or rather whistled out 
the old woman ; “ bless the child, what 
an inventory she's made of the man ; 
but it's so correct that without spec- 
tacles I see before me the young 
Count Antonio di Nova !” 

M And who is Count Antonia di 
Nova, mia madre ? said Guiletta. 

* Who is he!-^-why — who should 
he be but Nephew to the Princepe 
San Teodora — his own sister's child, 
who died shortly after he was born, 
and as the Princepe lost his only son 
at the same time, he adopted young 
Antonio, who has lived with him ever 
since.” 

“ And has he never had any other 
child of his own ?” 

u Why, yes, he had a daughter a 
year after Antonio was bom, but the 
poor little thing fell into the hands of 
the banditti in the alruzzo, and has 
never been heard of since. The poor 
Principessa was out of her senses for 
three or four years, but truly sorrows 
have come as thickly to her as blos- 
soms to the spring, for she was in love 
with and betrothed to Alessandro San 
Teodora, the princepe’s brother ; but 
as he was determined to have her him- 
self, he manoeuvred so as to get Ales- 
sandro out of the way to fight in Spain 
for two years, and then forging a story 
of his being married to another, and 
leaving no art or persuasion untried, in 
which he was stanchly backed by the 
Principessa’s parents, (he being as the 


elder brother a fur better parti than 
Alessandro,) she at length m a r ried 
him, and has never known a day's hap- 
piness since. Shortly after her mar- 
riage, she had the unspeakable misfor- 
tune to receive a letter from her in- 
jured and calumniated lover, upbraid- 
ing her with her treachery and incon- 
stancy, (for the Principe had taken 
care to misrepresent her as much to 
his brother, as he had traduced him to 
her.) Alessandro concluded his letter 
by saying, *tbat she nor his brother 
should ever hear of him more, till tfine 
had avenged him, and puuishedthem.' ” 

u And have they never heard of him 
since ?” asked Guilietta. 

M Never !” said Bianca ; u and it Is 
supposed that be died soon after his 
disappearance, for ” 

Here their colloquy was interrupted 
by Goldoni’s hoarse thin voice calling 1 
from the foot of the stairs ; *• Guilietta, 
Guilietta, where art thou child ? haste, 
I want thee." 

“ I am coming, father,” said she open- 
ing the door. 

u God grant he be not in one of his 
tremontanas,” said the old woman, “ for 
he is seldom in haste but what he is 
in anger — Madre de Dio , protect the 
poor child !" 

“ Amen,” said Guilietta, as she flew 
down the wide and desolate steps to 
meet her father, whom she found en- 
circling two dark-looking leathern bags, 
which rested on the ample balustrade, 
while his head was tnrown back look- 
ing up the stairs for his daughter's ap- 
pearance, and his right foot kept up an 
impatient tattoo upon the first step of 
the stairs. 

“ Here, child,” said he, “ undo the 
keys from my girdle, and follow, or ra- 
ther go before me and open the door 
of the coin room, for I have a day's 
work for you, and a treasure worthy of 
Ghino di Tacco, the illustrious bri- 
gande, whom Dante and Boccaccio 
make such honourable mention of, and 
whom the Pope knighted because he 
always robbed so aristocratically, that 
is, by wholesale. Corpo di Baccho f the 
Popes of those times were fine fellows, 
ana knew what was due to a gentle- 
man ; but now, you never hear of their 
encouraging any robberies, beyond the 
pale of the church. No, they and the 
cardinals are all pirates, their pillages 
being confined to the see in truth ; the 
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benefits of a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, which used to be so abundant to 
those philanthropists, who are all for 
the distribution of wealth , are now ex- 
clusively restricted to the Holy See. — 
Look," continued he, as with consider- 
able exertion he succeeded in lifting the 
huge bags from off the balustrade — 
M Look, Piccolina, here are gold coins 
of all sizes, from the time of the Em- 
peror Claudius, down to the last of the 
Tribunes ; and 111 warrant Cola's head 
will be safer in my keeping, than it 
ever was on his own shoulders ; and 
you, my Rosamunda , shall have the 
amusement of sorting and classing 
them, which, as I before said, will be a 
nice day’s work for you.” 

GuilieUa was delighted to See her 
father in such unusually good humour, 
thinking it would give ner a favourable 
opportunity of making the Principessa 
San Teodora*s request, touching the 
string of diamonds, and therefore ex- 
pressed her eagerness to begin her 
task. 

Goldoni’s small sunken eyes actually 
sparkled, as he laid the flattering unc- 
tion to his soul, that GuilieUa was be- 
ginning to feel some sympathy with his 
own sordid pursuits. How seldom is 
it that the real motives for our actions 
are known, (even perhaps to ourselves). 
Half the world believe that Thais made 
Alexander burn Persepolis, in the mere 
wantonness of female despotism, simply 
to shew her power ; but it is quite as 
likely that she may have been insti- 
gated to it by descrying a handsomer 
woman than herself, gazing at his tri- 
umphal entry, from the upper window 
of some narrow street, and the fear 
that he might see her too. 

When they had reached the end of 
the gallery, Goldoni looked round him 
on every side, before he let Guilietta 
turn the ponderous key in the door ; as 
none but himself and his daughter were 
ever allowed to enter there. Seeing 
that the coast was perfectly clear — 

“ Thou mayest open the door, 
child,” said he, “and take the key in- 
side when thou hast done so.” 

After placing the two bags on a long 
black leather library table, equally 
covered with dust, and tape-tied papers, 
he bid her sit down opposite to nim, 
and commence arranging the coins ; he 
then seated himself, and hangring his 
cap on the the back of Ins high oak 
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chair, took a bundle of papers from the 
heap before him, the indorsements of 
which he began to read over half 
aloud — 

“ Humph ! Cardinal Barberini’s letter ; 
all Baccaficca’s, and Falerniaft — not 
worth answering — A hem! — Austrian 
loan sent to Milan yesterday— eh ! Prince 
of Salerno’s three millions of ducatSr— 
King of Sardinia's Herculaneum bronzes 
not sent yet — tush 1 the Sicilian An- 
chovy company ; have nothing to do 
with them — ah ! let me see, offer of 
the refusal of the purchase of the fur* 
niture of the Doge’s Palace at Venice, 
in the time of Dandelo ; good specu- 
lation that — Quadruple the outlay 
among the English— pshaw ! the Mar- 
chesa della Rosa’s fourth offer about 
the diamonds — sha'nt have ’em." 

“ Did you say diamonds, father ?” 
asked Guilietta, pausing in her employ- 
ment, and looking in Goldoni’s face 
with that desperate courage which fear 
alone can inspire, as she thought now 
or never was the time to make her 
request.” 

He put down the papers in his hand, 
folded his arms upon the table, and 
fixed his keen small eyes full on her 
face, in perfect amazement, at her hav- 
ing, for the first time iu her life, dared 
to interrupt hfo avocations by so im- 
ertinent a thing us a question of 
er’s. 

“ Yes, diamonds, child, didst thou 
never see or hear of a diamond before, 
that you seem so startled at the 
word ?" 

“Yes, father, but the Princjpessa 
San Teodora begged me to say that 
she would give any sum you liked for 
a string of Golconda diamonds you 
ossess ; and with which she wishes to 
ave a calotte embroidered for the 
Pope, and I did not know whether 
those were they that the Marchesa 
Della Rosa wants, and I would rather 
the Principessa had them ; and so I 
thought I would ask you, that is all.” 

“ And enough too,” replied Goldoni, 
biting his thin lips, while the veins in 
his forehead blackened, and swelled into 
that fearful cordage, that always de- 
noted an internal storm ; “ and pray,” 
continued he in a taunting deliberate 
voice, pausing between every word, as 
he fixed his subtle eyes on her like a 
a rattle-snake watching its prey “ may 
I inquire what Signora Guielietta.Gol- 
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doni knows of that most illustrious 
ho-no-rable and ex-em-plary lady the 
Principessa San Teodora, and how she 
comes to be so mightily interested 
about her T 

Poor Guilietta felt herself perfectly 
withered with the sarcasm of his voice, 
and the almost fiendish expression of 
his face, as he uttered these words. 

“Scarcely anything/* replied she, 
“ for I never saw her but once, which 
was this morning, when I took home 
a scarf which I had embroidered for 
her ; but she seemed one of those rare 
beings made to be loved at once, and 
never forgotten.* 

Goldoni ground his teeth, Snatched 
a handful of the gold coins Guilietta 
had sorted, tossed them up into the 
air, caught them again within his 
clenched hand, and then bursting into 
a hoarse laugh,' or rather yell, ex- 
claimed — 

“ So, my youn? CEdipus, you have 
found that out, nave you? — but she 
cannot have the diamonds — no, no, I 
have vowed a vow that I would never 
part with those imperial baubles till the 
object of my life is fulfilled — ha ! you 
look amazed ! and would ask what the 
object of my life is ? a most laudable 
curiosity, and one that shall be grati- 
fied. Why, what shou|d the object of 
a doatmg father's l\fe be, but to see his 
only daughter married — yes, Guilietta, 
they shall be part of your bridal para- 
phernalia, when I can find you a fitting 
mate, one that I deem such at least ; 
but you may go qow, and hark ye 
child, tell your new friend the San 
Teodora, that she cannot have the dia- 
monds.” 

So saying, Goldoni, almost pushed 
her out of the room and locked the 
door after her. 

The next morning, Guilietta had 
descended to the garden on her way 
to the Palazzo San Teodora to inform 
the Principessa of the failure of her 
mission, it was one of those quaint 
old fountained and terraced boccaccio- 
looking Italian gardens. The Brenta 
flowed through it, shadowed by acacias 
that “waved their yellow hair'* above it, 
and In6be-looking willows bathing in its 
clear waters. She stopped to feed a 
tame loorie that was spreading its gor- 
geous plumage to the sun as it flitted 
from bough to bough in a pomegranate 
tree. The bird, in the “ wantonness of 


its joy” bit her finger till the blood 
came. Guilietta made a faint excla- 
mation of pain, but before she could 
bind up the wound she was startled by 
a slight rustling among the leaves of a 
myrtle hedge. She turned to look 
from what tne noise proceeded, when, 
to her extreme surprise, she beheld the 
young Count Antonia di Nova. 

“ I fear,” said he, advancing hastily 
towards her, “ that villainous bird has 
hurt you severely ; pray, lose no time 
in having the wound seen to. I will 
go instantly for Giuluo Chiavere, he is 
the most skilful doctor in all Padiva.” 

“Many thanks, signor,” said Gui- 
lietta, blushing deeply ; “ but it is a 
mere scratch ; I scarcely feel it ; I am 
going,” continued she, “ to the Palazzo 
San Teodora, as I regret to say I have 
failed in obtaining the diamonds for 
the principessa.” 

“ And I,” said Antonio, “have come 
here to learn the result of your nego- 
tiation, and save you the trouble of 
going thither ?” 

While he was speaking, Goldoni 
appeared hastening down an avenue 
of lindens towards them, at which 
Giulietta looked excessively frighten- 
ed, and the count appeared little less 
so ; but it was too late to effect a re- 
treat, so they had nothing to do but 
await the result. To their great sur- 
prise, instead of his usual frown, his 
parchment mouth had wrinkled into a 
smile, as taking off bis cap and bowing 
to the ground, he said : 

“ The Count Antonio di Nova, if I 
mistake not ?* 

“ You are right, signor ; but I knew 
not that I had the honor of being 
known to you.” 

“ It is your likeness to your noble 
father (who I hope fares well) that 
made me know* you.” 

“ And yet I am not thought like 
him,” said Antonio — “ but like my un- 
cle.” 

“ Those things will sometimes hap- 
pen,” replied Goldoni, and then added, 
with a laughing devil in his sneer, 
“but 1 have a talent for finding out 
all things, even likenesses — talking of 
finding things out, I yesterday made a 
discovery of some very curious ancient 
coins — perhaps you will do me the 
favor of walking in to look at them, 
and I may chance to have other things 
worth your attention ; here child,” 
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continued he, giving a bunch of keys 
to Giulietta, “go on and open the 
door* 

Never had she seen her father vo- 
lunteer so much courtesy to any hu- 
man being ; and never had she seen 
any one towards whom she felt so glad 
that he should do so — did she love 
one whom she had seen but yesterday? 
It was even so ; in our colder clime, 
such sodden passions seem unnatural, 
because with us they are almost impos- 
sible ; but as in the countries of the 
sun, night succeeds to . day instanta- 
neously aud without progression, so 
their inhabitants have seldom any of 
those long twilight glimmerings of 
feeling, which, with the children of 


colder regions precede “the starry 
light and galaxy ‘of love.” With the 
former, too, love is like sound, the 
only thing capable of filling the whole 
space where it exists ; and like sound 
it bursts upon them in all its fulness (ft 
once . 

The sun was going down before 
Antonio di Nova left the Via Rosa 
and Goldoni appeared to court his 
society as much as he had shunned 
that of every other man in Padua; 
nor did he allow him to depart before 
he had given him a general and pres- 
sing invitation to his gloomy and silent 
dwelling, to the secret joy, but infinite 
surprise of the young count and of 
Giulietta. 


CHAPTER III. 

“ Whence come I am, the dreary destini6 
And luckeles lot for to bemone of those 
Whom fortune in this maze of miseri6 
Of wretched chaunce, most woful mirrors chose." 

Thomas SachoiUe . 

“ Love, then, is fate, and fortune, and eternity." 

Series , Merchant of London, 


Six months had passed away since 
the hour Antonio had first stood by 
GiuKetta's side on the terrace in the 
miser's garden ; and no day had come 
that did not find either him in the Via 
Rosa, or Giulietta at the Palazzo San 
Teodora ; for once the course of true 
love did seem to run smooth. Goldoni 
not only appeared to approve their 
attachment, but to promote it. The 
principessa had almost adopted Giu- 
lietta, out of whose society she could 
not bear to be, and Bianca wore her 
best veil and pansey-coloured silk 
every day, that she might not, as she 
said, disgrace her dear child by looking 
as shabby as the rest of the household. 
There were but two slight drawbacks 
to all this happiness. Antonio's father 
had to arrive in Rome from Germany 
before his consent could be obtained to 
the marriage ; but then there was no 
fear of Ids refusing what every one 
else was trying to get — namely, the 
wealth and the beautiful daughter of 
the miser of Padua; the other was even 
a minor desagrement, Goldoni could 
not be prevailed upon to have any 
intercourse with the San Teodoras; 
he said he had long renounced society, 
Vol. VIII. 


and that it would be quite time enough 
for him to reappear in the world at 
his daughter's bridal, for which be had 
great preparations to make, as he in- 
tended that in the annals of their 
respective families this marriage should 
be unique. Things were at this junc- 
ture when, one evening, Giulietta, for 
the first time, had waited a few mi- 
nutes beyond the appointed time for 
Antonio at their usual trysting place, 
the terrace, by the grove of lindens ; 
at length he came, but without the 
joyous bound with which he generally 
sprang over the little myrtle hedge 
that divided the river from the terrace; 
be looked pale and agitated, and in his 
hand he held an open letter. 

“ Well, mine own,” said he, trying to 
smile as he drew Giulietta towards 
him, “ I have heard from my father at 
last ; he is at Rome, and tomorrow I 
am to set out to meet him there, 
and — — ” 

“ And leave me,” interrupted Giu- 
lietta, bursting into a passionate flood 
of tears; “then I know — I feel — we 
shall never meet again." 

“Nay, my pretty Cassandra," said 
he, as he kissed away her tears, “ such 
2 x 
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a prophecy is worse than folly. It is 
true, my father talks of my marrying 
one of the Prince of Franca Villa’s 
Gorgan daughters ; but then it is solely 
for her dower, and what is her’s to 
yours ; and there is no Jew in the 
Gctto so mercenary as I am ; for one 
ducat less, nay, one bajacco less than 
my own Giulietta’s portion I would 
not accept of Venus herself ; and I am 
sure my father will duly commend 
so much prudence in one of my years ; 
besides the San Teodora’s go to Rome 
in a fortnight ; and my dear kind aunt 
has prevailed upon your lather to let 
you accompany her, and he is to follow 
in time for our nuptials ; so now my 
dove-like raven what have you to croak 
about in that most sweet and dulcet 
voice ?” 

“ Nothing, Antonio, but that I hope 
it may be as you say — but ” 

44 But — me — no buts,” said Antonio, 
taking both her hands in his and covering 
them with kisses , “ it will be as I say ; 
and now see, dearest, how the stars 
are coming out ; have you never gazed 
upon the heavens till you fancied you 
had looked the stars into the skies f there, 
look at that magnificent one just above 
us ; it is a bright omen, love ! for when 
did such a star ever shine upon the un- 
fortunate T* 

Giulietta shook her head and smiled 
mournfully as she said, “ Does not Pe- 
trarch mention the peculiar brightness 
of the stars on the night that Laura 
died? Were they not in all their 
splendour the night Beatrice Vasi be- 
trayed her father? and did not 4 a 
lustrous star of wondrous size’ look 
down upon Bajardo, as he wrote that 
prophetic stanza in the last canto of 
the 4 Innamorato ?* 

44 Mentre chio canto (oim6 Dio reden tore) 
Veggio l’ltalia tutta ft fiamma e, a, foco 
Per questi Galli, che che con gran valore 
Vengon per disertar non id che loco ; 

Per6 vi lascio in queito vano amore 
Di Fiordespina ardente a poco a poco: 

Un altro fiata, se mi fia concewo, 
Racconterowi il tutto per espresso." 

44 But why, Giulietta Mia, look back 
to those unlucky stars,” replied An- 
tonio, 44 when we have so much to look 
forward to, the past of others should 
be no type to us, unless it has had a 
present like our own ; and who ever 
yet was as happy as we are , and as we 
will be P' 


In spite of all her lover could urge, 
Giulietta felt a foreboding heaviness 
at her heart that she had never expe- 
rienced before ; it was a train of those 
incommunicable warnings that the 
heralds of the dim future are apt to 
bring to those for whom fate pre- 
pares her worst, and which while 
they grapple with their very souls, 
44 like to beleaguering fiends in fiery 
armour clad,” are inaudible and invi- 
sible to every body else. It was not 
till a neighbouring clock had tolled 
twelve that Antonio and Giulietta se- 
parated. 

44 And if dearest,” said he as he re- 
turned for the twentieth time to say 
44 good night ,” if your forebodings should 
be realized, and any thing befal me, 
remember, mine own, that no living 
thing can ever love you as I have done. 
There are moments in life to which fate 
lends the power of years and the wings 
of time, thereby enabling an instant to 
do the work of ages. Who has not 
felt that even a word can for ever sear 
the heart and bring on the winter of 
life t Sismondi relates an anecdote of 
Guariano Veronese (ancestor of the 
author of the 44 Pastor Fido,”) who, 
having studied Greek at Constantino- 
ple, and brought from thence two cases 
of Greek manuscripts, the fruits of his 
indefatigable researches, lost one of 
them in a shipwreck ; the grief of see- 
ing the labour of years lost in a. mo- 
ment, turned his hair grey in one night ! 
Happy they who cannot remember the 
one event that made them oUL n 

The 44 if” in Antonio’s parting speech 
had fallen upon Giulietta’s heart like 
the knell of her last hope ; the unhappy 
are always superstitious, and the faint- 
est doubt is by them rivetted into a 
certainty. 

“ Yes, yes,” said she, clasping her 
hands wildly, 44 even he now feels that 
we shall never meet again ; that my 
forebodings are all too true;” and she 
sank down upon the steps in a state of 
insensibility, from which she was only 
aroused by the voices of Bianca and 
her father loudly calling upon her as 
they advanced, with torches iu their 
hands, to the place where she lay. 

44 My poor dear Bambina,” said the 
former, hobbling up to her, “ what on 
earth has happened ?” 

44 Why, Giulietta, child,” chimed in 
Goldoni, holding the torch down to 
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her face, “ how now ? this passes plea- 
sure, and love may chance to give you 
an ague ; what ! wince so, under a fort- 
night's parting, what wilt do at an 
eternal one Y* 

u I feel that it is an eternal one, 
father," said Giulietta, leaning her. head 
on Bianca’s lap, who seated herself on 
a step just above her. 

“ Pooh, pooh, not yet, child, not 
yet ; death must part the fondest, but 
that is the catastrophe, before which 
must come the grand scena of Goldoni's 
daughter. The miser's daughter mar- 
ried by the pope himself to San Teo- 
dora’s nephew! all Rome to witness 
my triumph : your triumph, I should 
say, and in the Seztine Chapel, too ; 
for there it the last judgment ! Come, 
come, cheer up, girl ; my hand upon 
it, all this, ay, and more shall come to 
pass” 

Giulietta shuddered as she took the 
rigid hand extended to her i and saw 
the fiend-like expression of Goldoni’s 
face as the light glared on his dark 
and writhing features. 

** Come in, my dove," said Bianca, 


helping her to rise, "the dews are 
falling fast, and bed is a fitter place for 
you than this cold garden." 

About a week after Antonio's de- 
parture, Giulietta was sitting despond- 
mgly in a window, looking out upon 
the waters of the Brenta,that he and she 
had so often watched together. She 
had yet heard nothing from him, and 
she began to grow more uneasy than 
ever. 

“ I will go," said she, “ to the Palazzo 
San Teodora, perhaps they have had 
letters ; yet, no— the Principessa is too 
good, too kind not to have let me 
know if she had." Just as she was 
rising to go, Goldoni entered : 

“ Whither away, child ? it is not often 
that I ask you to sing to me — for, sooth 
to say, it is not often I am in the 
humour to listen to music — but when 
a young girl marries, an old father has 
little chance of seeing much of her 
after. So get thy guitar, Piccolma , and 
for once let me near thy voice again." 

Giulietta did as he desired, and 
sang the following song : — 


Thy parting looks at least were mine, 
They still cling round my heart. 
Like relics on some sainted shrine. 
From life and fate apart. 


The human change that aye must come 
To every human thing, 

To me may bring an early tomb — 

To thee a second spring ! 

Then be it so — to know thee blest 
Is all I ask of heaven ; 

Would that my joy, my hope, my rest — 
All to thee were given , 


Or that, like her the poets love,* 

I parted from thee here, 

But to watch o’er thee from above, 

And guide thee to that sphere, 

Which I have peopled with true prayers 
For happiness to thee ; 

My soul is weary till it shares 
Thine immortality ! 


Well sped the Grecian to life’s goal, 
That dearest dream to win, 

(That e’en like happiness) the soul 
Is ever born a twin. 


• Dante's Beatrice. 
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And oh ! those gentlest ones that come 
Closest link’d from heaven. 

Must find it still their earthly doom 
Rudely to be riven. 

But heed not that so dark has been 
The morning of our love. 

Since its eternal star is seen 
To light us from above ! 


Goldoni appeared lost in a deep 
reverie; so that his daughter had ceased 
singing for some minutes before he re- 
marked it, then suddenly raising his 
head he exclaimed — u Oh, by the way, 

I have a letter for you — Count An- 
tonio has arrived safely at Rome. I 
have another letter from his father, 
who joyfully consents to your marriage. 
You go to Rome with the San Teo- 
doras next week ; I shall follow in three; 
and then comes the end of all things.” 

So saying, he burst into one of his 
horrid yelling laughs, and flung the 
letter into Giulietta’s lap, who was too 
eager to open it to observe the dark 
and sinister expression of bis face, as 
with folded arms he strode out of the 
room. That letter made her as happy 
as she had before been miserable. She 
flew to impart the good news to Bianca, 
who thought she had taken leave of 
her senses, so impatient was she about 
every preparation for her departure. 
The longed-for week at length arrived 
that found her oil the road to Rome, with 
the Principessa San Teodora and her 
husband, whom she had hitherto seen 
little of, and had always heard cited as 
a most disagreeable personage ; on the 
contrary, she thought him particularly 
the reverse — but then, to oe sure, he 
was Antonio’s uncle, and she was in 
that happy frame of mind which makes 
all persons appear perfect, and all 
things agreeable. The truth is, hap- 
piness is the only thoroughly sincere, 
undisgnstable philanthropist that exists 
— even the water at Siena she thought 
good, and the mal’aria in the campagna 
sweeter than the most flower-laden 
breezes of the Val d’Arno. The only 
part of the journey which she thought 
tedious, was the drive from the Porta 
del Popolo to the Villa Albani, where 
they were to take up their abode ; but 
at length even that ended, and for 
three weeks she was as completely 
happy as any human being can be. At 
the expiration of this time, the morning 


that was to see her and Antonio united 
for ever, dawned with even more than 
usual splendour. Albano and Tivoli 
were flooded with gold and purple 
light ; every fountain in Rome seemed 
to throw up liquid diamonds as if 
in rival incense to the sun. Goldoni 
had written to say that he would 
meet the bridal party in the Vati- 
can at nine, and had arranged so as 
that every thing should be conducted 
with the utmost splendour. True to 
his promise, Giulietta could scarcely 
stand under the weight of jewels that 
literally studded her dress. From 
Monte Cavallo up to the Vatican the 
ground was strewed knee-deep with 
the choicest flowers, and before the 
carriages walked beautiful children, 
carrying triumphal arches of roses, 
magnolias, and orange blossoms, like 
those used at the Festa della Madonna 
di Fiore at Naples. The Pope’s guard 
received them when they alighted ; 
and at the top of the steps were a con- 
clave of cardinals ready to do homage 
to the Miser’s daughter, and conduct 
the bridal party through the long 
galleries and private apartments to the 
Sextine chapel, where the Pope, in full 
ontificals awaited them. After he 
ad bestowed the blessing, all the 
women ranged themselves on the left 
side of the altar and all the men on the 
right; then came the cardinals on 
either side, equally divided, and up 
this avenue of gorgeously apparelled 
human beings walked the sacristans, 
flinging incense from their golden 
censers to and fro, till the atmosphere 
was heavy with perfume. The cere- 
mony now only waited for Goldoni ; 
accustomed to lord it over every one 
with whom he came in contact, he 
seemed determined they should wait. 
Their patience was nearly exhausted, 
when at last the small door at the 
upper end of the chapel opened, and 
he appeared habited in a long loose 
gown of dark green velvet, embroidered 
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fci ^rreathes of diamonds — round his 
hat was a broad bandean of the same, 
but more costly in point of size. Giving 
his hat to a pane who followed him, 
he knelt before the papal chair, to re- 
ceive the benediction, and then rising 
walked slowly towards the altar, bow- 
ing as he passed to the right and to 
the left. When he reached the spot 
where Giulietta stood with her band 
linked in that of the Principessa San 
Teodora, he motioned to her to come 
forward, and looking round in his 
stern and peculiar manner, addressed 
the Marchese di Nova in the follow- 
ing words — 

44 Signor, you have consented to 
your son’s marriage with my daughter ; 
in so doing I am convinced the alliance 
was all you sought, and her dower was 
no object to you. Honoured as I feel 
by such disinterested conduct towards 
me, I cannot repay it better than by 
evincing every candour towards you. 
The dower shall be what was stipu- 
lated — eighty millions of Venice se- 
quins now, and every species of pro- 
perty 1 may die possessed of. So far 
things are as they were ; but mark 
where the change begins. This young 
maiden is not my daughter !” 

44 Not his daughter r was murmured 
from mouth to mouth — 44 cosa stu- 
penda H 

44 Not my daughter,” repeated Gol- 
doni, as if in answer to the general 
ic ; 44 but having played the part of 
father so long, and, I hope, so well, 9 * 
added be with one of his most wither- 
ing sneers. 44 1 am bound not to aban- 
don her till 1 can find her a sire of at 
least eoual merit. Let me see,” con- 
tinued ne, looking round — 44 this is a 
goodly company ; the only difficulty is 
among so many where to choose. Ha! 
the Princepe San Teodora — a thousand 
pardons for not recognising you before. 
In early life I had the honour of know- 
ing you well ; and your brother. Prince 
Alessandro, still better.” Here his 
wily and serpent looks seemed to coil 
round San Teodora’s very soul, so that 
turn which way he would he could not 
escape from them. 44 He was a re- 
vengeful unforgiving wight that said 
Alessandro. If I mistake not, he left 
his betrothed bride under your care ; 
you went a little beyond your trust, 
and determined she should always re- 
main so; — you married her. Well, 


brothers should be congenial in their 
tastes ; but the silly fool could not for- 
give it, for he doated on her with all 
the fondness of ten thousand hearts. 
But he was poor, and you were rich ; 
she wisely took you ana left him — for 
what is one broken faith, and oue 
broken heart in a world that might be 
paved with such? Well, as I said 
before, be was vindictive. At last 
you had a son, the heir to all your 
greatness ; your sister, (Giulietta they 
called her,) who was married to my 
friend there, the worthy Marchese ai 
Nova, had one also — born the same 
day. She died, poor soul, so did her 
child ; but 1 know from good au- 
thority that Alessandro came and put 
your living child in the place of her 
dead one — and there he stands now,” 
shouted Goldoni, raising his hand 
solemnly and pointing to Antonio di 
Nova. 44 Hush !” continued he, in a 
hollow voice, 44 you have more to hear. 
Time brought you a daughter, on 
whom her mother doated ; and Ales- 
sandro knew how constant and un- 
dying her affections were !” Here he 
turned slowly to the Principessa, and 
prasping her wrist with one hand, while 
he dragged the almost lifeless Giulietta 
forward with the other, continued, 
44 Noble lady, you surely have not the 
ingratitude to foiget the kind friend 
who, when you were overcome with a 
thousand pretty feminine fears in the 
Alruzzi, took charge of that daughter 
— behold him here! — I was that friend! 
And as he spoke he tore off the loose 
but splendid garment in which he had 
entered the chapel, and stood before 
the horrified group dressed and armed 
as a brigand, with innumerable cut- 
lasses and pistols gleaming in his belt. 
44 Take back your child — take back 
your children, shouted he, Alessandro is 
avenged !* 

One loud shriek rang through the 
chapel. Giulietta had sank lifeless on 
the step of the altar. Her motlier 
bent over her with a smile ; the light 
of reason had again left her eyes. She 
put her finger on her lip, and said 
44 Hush, hush ! you will wake my child. 
How cold the mountain air blows on 
her — there, there, cover her or she 
will be frozen and as she spoke, the 
poor maniac threw the gorgeous pelisse 
over her that Goldoni had thrown off. 
He turned to look at his work-one 
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solitary tear trickled down his dark 
and furrowed cheek. M Poor child," 
said he looking at the corse, M did I* 
not tell thee this should be a happy 
day to thee ; and have 1 not kept my 
word ? for no human power can harm 
thee now” 

So saying * he turned slowly away, 
and walked unmolestedly out of the 


chapel — every one shrinking back as 
he passed, as though there had been 
contamination in his touch. Antonio 
became a monk, and now lies buried 
by the side of his ill-fated sister, in the 
Church of St. John of Lateran at 
Rome ; but no one ever again heard 
of M The Miser of Padua." 

Alpha. 


ATTRACTIONS OF IRELAND. — NO. III. 


SOCIETY. 


Society in Ireland is at present in 
one of the most interesting stages of 
its whole development. We are pe- 
culiarly in a transition state. Our 
present condition combines the cha- 
racteristics of many epochs. We 
know of no other country in which 
the reciprocal effects of two essen- 
tially different states of society can be 
so closely studied. You can take 
your stand, as it were, on the line of 
junction, and lay your hand on one 
side on barbarism, on the other on the 
perfection of civilization. In travel- 
ling from Dublin to Dingle you travel 
through two centuries. It is like 
going backward and forward through 
the rooms of a well-arranged historical 
museum ; with this difference, that 
where such collections exhibit only the 
productions of men, in different ages, 
this great depository of living monu- 
ments shows vou the actual perpetu- 
ators of past times, and obsolete man- 
ners, in their proper persons. A pro- 
cession on the stage, commencing with 
the gentleman of the present day, and 
terminating with the serf of feudal 
times, with shifting scenery, suited to 
each portion of the pageant, would be 
an interesting spectacle. Now, our 
whole island is the scene of such an 
exhibition, not acted, but real ; not 
shown from behind a proscenium, but 
open to the inspection of all ; not to 
be sought only at stated times, and in 
one place, but everywhere presenting 
some permanent feature of interest — 
some constant subject of speculation ; 
— a panorama, indeed, of physical na- 
ture, a theatre of life. 

Three distinct races of men inhabit 


the island, all of them originally set- 
tlers, and all, more or less, dispossessors 
of former occupants : for, who they 
were who first peopled our aboriginal 
wilds, is now a question far beyond the 
reach of human record. Partholan 
himself was but a Celtic Strongbow ; 
and Milesius, if a Scythian, was no 
better than a Scythian Cromwell. The 
sword carved out a title to the lands 
which had been won by the hatchet 
and the arrow ; — the musket made 
prize of the spoils of the sword. The 
same passions and the same means 
have brought us together. Love of 
conquest, and desire of gain, were the 
motives that alike spread to the wind 
the snowy canvass of the British 
galley, and the untanned hide of the 
Celtic coracle. The same tale must 
be told by the early historian of ever^r 
country under the sun. The abori- 
gines are nowhere to be found in any 
nation worthy of a history. As trans- 
plantation develops and fructifies the 
wild roots of the earth, so, generally 
speaking, must the races of men leave 
their original seats, and root them- 
selves in a foreign soil before the sour 
berry of savage life will mellow into 
the sweet fruit of arts and industry. 
Race after race has now been trans- 
planted into our social garden, and all 
is ready for the final engraftment. 
That consummation has hitherto been 
retarded bv the necessity of circum- 
stances. The amalgamation of blood 
has, it is true, taken place almost uni- 
versally ; but the identification of ha- 
bits, not to speak of interests, is still 
lamentably incomplete. Let us, how- 
ever, take advantage even of misfor- 
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tune ; and, while we deplore the di& 
Terences that still remain, use some of 
them, at least, as grounds of a more 
pleasing speculation. 

The design and order of our social 
structure are wholly British — the ma- 
terials are nearly altogether Irish. 
The one race has impressed upon the 
country its own language and laws, 
and has imparted to it its own arts, 
sciences, and literature ; the other has 
infused its blood so largely into the 
great mass of the people, that, with 
the exception of those in some pecu- 
liar districts, hereafter to be mention- 
ed, there is perhaps not a single family 
of one century’s standing in the coun- 
try, of unmixed British descent. 

The mother, it is said by physiolo- 
gists, imparts her characteristics to the 
offspring more largely than the father. 
In early ages a nation, when it mi- 
grated, took with it its full complement 
of wives ; and where it settlea, it ex- 
terminated its predecessors — husbands, 
wives, and children. It was thus the 
Saxon blood came pure into England, 
and was perpetuated through un- 
changed channels for centuries. It was 
thus the peculiar breed, which has 
stamped its characteristics on the Irish 
people, — (call it Scythic, or Scotic, or 
Gothic, it matters not, — and possibly 
all are right, for probably all are one)— 
caroe pure into Ireland ; and, despite 
the intermixture of Danish and Anglo- 
Norman blood, preserved, as it has 
done to the present day, its original 
features and dispositions. But, with 
the humanizing progress of Chris- 
tianity, the horrors of invasion were 
greatly, though slowly, mitigated. Ex- 
termination, in process of time, came 
to be no longer the necessary con- 
comitant of colonization. The adven- 
turous youth of overpeopled countries, 
bidding adieu to mothers and sisters, 
demanded, with the new seats they 
had won, new kindreds and alliances, 
where their grandfathers would have 
siezed on lands and habitations only. 
The feudal system, also, had its share 
in the change. The man-at-arms who 
had to follow his lord at all times to 
the field, was not in a condition to 
burthen himself with the charge of 
wife or family; and when the field was 
won, and the lord settled in his ucw 
possessions, the retainer found himself 
in a situation so remote and inacces- 


sible, that all communication with for- 
mer friends, for one of his means, must 
have been next to impossible. Thus, 
if the noble did not marry the child 
of the chief, the man-at-arms was 
sure to espouse the daughter of the 
clansman ; and the second generation 
rarely failed to see the composed and 
regular Saxon features of the father 
sharpened into unwanted vivacity on 
the countenance of the half-Hibernized 
son. Irish, or semi-Irish mothers bad 
then to be sought for the ensuing ge- 
neration ; and so the change went 
on, until, to use the words of an 
eminent writer on these subjects, 
“within less time than the age of a 
man, they had no marks or differences 
left amongst them of that noble nation 
of whom they were descended.’* 

The infusion of English blood in 
the time of Cromwell was more effec- 
tual ; for, the means of communication 
were then much improved ; and the 
settler with his family could follow 
safely in the path of the victorious 
soldier. But the Cromwellian colo- 
nists of the better sort, naturally 
sought the alliance of nobler blood 
among the families of old English 
name ; and those of the humbler class, 
gradually forgetting their extraction, 
also began to admit their native neigh- 
bours to occasional intermarriages ; so 
that even among the midland houses, 
whose pedigree appears w holly British, 
if carried up only to the time of the 
Commonwealth, the chauces are still 
in favour of a proportion of Irish 
blood. 

But the measure which went most 
nearly to the establishment of a pure 
British colony in Ireland was the plan- 
tation of Ulster. This being the most 
important we have placed last in order, 
although in point of time it preceded 
the Cromwellian settlement. Here 
the way was cleared, and the place of 
receptiou prepared solely by the civil 
power. Here the settler on his arrival 
found himself surrounded by neigh- 
bours of his own nation, and often of 
his own name. The return of the 
natives was slow, and the condition of 
such as were tolerated on their return 
was servile. Men do not readily in- 
termarry with a race who are permitted 
to mix with them only on sufferance ; 
and many generations must have passed 
before the planter at length condc- 
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scended to mingle the unadulterated 
current of British veins with these de- 
spised drainings of the woods and 
mountains. But, in spite of natural 
antipathy, the mixture has to a con- 
siderable extent taken place. Still, as 
a body, the northern colonists are the 
most unmixed race in the island. But 
it must not be supposed that by the 
northern colonists is meant the popu- 
lation of Ulster at large. The more 
prolific native, while excluded from 
impressing here as elsewhere, his pro- 
portion of peculiar characteristics on 
the population at large, has raised up 
in every direction of the province, a 
separate progeny, which only awaits 
the removal of fictitious differences to 
be received into a complete amalga- 
mation with the British colony. Whe- 
ther such an amalgamation would im- 
prove the character of that fine people 
is a question open to discussion. — 
It is certain that it would grealy miti- 
gate that severity of manners which 
many consider a blemish on the nor- 
thern character : but it is equally true 
that it must produce a taste for ease 
and luxury perhaps detrimental to their 

reputation of activity and industry 

Be the effects what they may, the two 
races stand 9ide by side, like ingre- 
dients on the ledge of the chemist’s 
alembic, ready at the touch of the ope- 
rator to coalesce, and give to the world 
a new combination of humanity. — 
Who is to be the operator ? Who 
shall achieve that great experiment in 
the laboratory of nations ? These are 
questions, this is a speculation, in the 
solution of which many a noble intel- 
lect shall yet be employed. The 
Providence which has so long been 
bringing the materials together will 
surely guide them to a happy combi- 
nation ; and for our own parts we have 
neither doubt of the means nor fear of 
the result. 

In reviewing these various trans- 
plantations, it is interesting to observe 
what effects followed the different modes 
in which they took place. The colo- 
nizations effected by the most contrary 
means seem to have been the most suc- 
cessful. Thus we find the races which 
seized on their new seats by complete 
extermination, and by sole act of the 
legislature, respectively the most per- 
manent : those which depended on a 


partial exercise either of the sword or 
of the law, have melted much more 
readily into the mass of their prede- 
cessors. 

Another striking consideration arises 
from the survey of these facts. While 
we are becoming every day more 
English in intellectual habits, in indus- 
try, and in prosperity, we, referring to 
the population at large, are growing, 
even in a greater ratio, more Irish in 
blood and temperament ; for there is 
not now, nor has there been at any time 
since the plantation of Ulster, any new 
importation of British blood sufficient 
to interrupt the regular process of Hi- 
beruicization attending on these inter- 
marriages which to a greater or a lean 
extent have taken place in almost every 
family of the colonists. Thus any 
Irish blood that may have been 
acquired by the British race is secured 
at all events from diminution, while it 
is constantly liable to increase. — 
But in the mean time the great 
bulk of the community, which is 
more prolific in proportion as it is 
more Irish, continues in a much more 
rapid ratio to swell the proportion of 
native blood from year to year, and 
thus there constantly accrues a greater 
proportionate amount of' constitutional 
Irishism — if the expression may be 
used — in the present generation, than 
in the one last passed. Whether the 
question, why is the one race more 
prolific than the other ? be solved by 
the economist or by the physiologist, 
the fact is the same ; and from this 
tendency, unless modified by some 
means hitherto undiscovered, the same 
consideration must always arise, namely, 
that as the Irish mind seems daily ap- 
proaching more nearly to maturity, we 
ought daily to expect some demonstra- 
tion of peculiar powers, such as have 
been exhibited by other races of men 
arrived at eras of full intellectual age. 
Hitherto w r e have achieved compara- 
tively nothing. Our reputation has 
just been heard in oratory, and in the 
fine arts, but we have founded no order 
of polite literature — no school of gene- 
ral science. We now speak of the 
Irish race, of the bulk of the popula- 
tion, the men who will hereafter most 
probably give the bias to the national 
mind. We would gladly, if we could, 
claim for that race the honors of a 
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Goldsmith, a Berkeley, or a Grattan — 
but the men whose names have most 
adorned our Gallery of Illustrious 
Irishmen are British all by blood — all 
sprung from that noble stock, famous 
in arms and glorious in intellect, which 
Wellington and Nelson represent in 
war, which Newton represents in 
science, Milton in poetry, and Shake- 
speare on the stage. But we cannot 
ail be Britons, ana although we would 
gladly be even West Britons in wealth 
and tranquillity, we must be Irish in 
mental achievements or we are nothing. 
That we are not destined for the latter 
alternative, we have a well-grounded 
confidence. First, when we reflect 
that it is but eight and thirty years 
since the country was the scene of a 
sanguinary civil war, and that since 
that disastrous period, it has been 
almost incessantly torn by intestine 
strife, and shaken to the centre by 
agitation, we are surprised rather that 
we should have come out of these 
tempestuous times so little thrown back 
in the pursuits of peace as we are, than 
that we continue to occupy a position 
considerably behind neighbours who 
have enjoyed nearly two hundred years 
of uninterrupted tranquillity. But the 
consideration which weighs most with 
us in forming an estimate of what we 
maybe able to effect in intellectual 
pursuits, is this. The Scotch have a 
national literature ; a Scottish school 
of science, and a purely Scottish school 
of poetry and romance. The men 
who have achieved this honorable dis- 
tinction for Scotland are not of the 
British, but mainly of the Irish, stock. 
It matters not whether Scotland was 
peopled from Ireland, or Ireland from 
Scotland ; the Scottish race is the 
same in both countries. We will not 
enter upon debateable ground, and, al- 
though we believe Walter Scott to have 
been a Scot, and therefore of the Irish 
stock, as his name implies, we leave 
him to be claimed by Norman genealo- 
gists, and content ourselves with quot- 
ing Campbell, Mackenzie, Stuart, 
Mackintosh and Macculloch, all men of 
the Gaelic family, and all leading men 
in the several fields of Scottish achieve- 
ment. If then these scions of our 
stock have so distinguished themselves 
under one set of circumstances, why 
should not we be equally or more suc- 


cessful in another ? The development 
of a new national genius is an era in 
the history of human life. The foun- 
dation of a school of arithmetic has 
done more to make Arabia famous than 
all the juggleries of Mahomet. Our 
day for distinction may also be ap- 
proaching. It will soon be seen whe- 
ther we are good for anything besides 
embroiling the empire with complaints 
and recriminations. Hitherto we have 
been scientifically the most neglected 
country in Europe. All our wants in 
that respect are now being supplied at 
once. Geography, topography, sta- 
tistics, and natural and civil history, are 
all in operation at the present moment 
for our benefit Nor is it in theoretical 
science alone that our wants are about 
being so fully supplied. Great works, 
the result of scientific enquiry are 
everywhere in operation, opening up 
the country, and bringing the members 
of our family as it were under one roof. 
Level roads are laid down where a few 
years since were nought but steep and 
rocky bridle paths ; bridges of solid 
masonry supplant the unstable stepping 
stones that served to bear the last gene- 
ration from bank to bank of mountain 
torrents, out of one wild into another ; 
harbours open their wide-spread arms 
to shelter the distressed merchantman, 
where formerly an inhospitable coast 
presented its ironbound front to the 
breakers of a tempestuous sea. We 
are exercising a new industry, and with 
wealth we are acquiring that self- 
respect which will soon demand lei- 
sure for the luxury of intellectual em- 
ployment. Every step in the progress 
from facilitated intercourse and in- 
creased knowledge of ourselves and 
our resources, to self-respect and intel- 
lectual competition is pregnant with im- 
portance. The introduction of a new 
breed of cattle is fraught with interest 
to the farmer ; the discovery of a new 
generator of power excites all the at- 
tention of the mechanist ; the appear- 
ance of a new star would be hailed by 
the astronomer with rapture — how 
much closer does it come home to the 
educated man to see a young nation 
entering the lists of intellectual com- 
petition, striking out paths of inquiry 
hitherto untrodden, creating styles and 
schools hitherto unimagined — perhaps 
in the collision of intellects throwing 
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light upon questions till then involved 
in undissipated darkness? If there 
be any originality or power in the 
Irish mind, it is now or shortly that it 
must begin to show itself forth ; and, 
in calculating the probable develop- 
ment and tendency of these faculties, 
surely there is a field for the most 
pleasing speculation opened to the phi- 
losophic man. 

Curran and Moore have given us a 
foretaste of what the national genius 
can effect in oratory and poetry ; and 
with regard to both, we must withdraw 
an opinion expressed above ; for each 
has been the founder of a separate 
and characteristeric school. Kirwan 
and O'Sullivan have also founded 
an independent and purely Irish 
school ot pulpit oratory. In the fine 
arts, too, we may say that our name has 
been more than heard. The school of 
arts in Great Britain at the present 
day boasts amongst its high ornaments, 
men of purely Irish blood. We may 
enumerate Sir Martin (O’) Shea, the 
President of the Royal Academy ; 
(O’) Mui ready, the rival of Wilkie, and 
(O’) Collins, perhaps the first painter 
in nis line of any age or school. — 
MacClise (MacGiolla Iosa) is another 
rising Irishman of whom we would be 
roud, did he not too frequently lend 
is talents to the service of a party of 
degenerate Irish in London, who seem 
to nave no better occupation than the 
really suspicious one of vilifying their 
country and caricaturing her people. 
We need scarcely say that we allude 
particularly to the wretched illustra- 
tions of Barrow, in every line of 
which the shrinking and awkward 
pencil of the artist gives evidence of 
conscious prostitution; but, indeed, with 
one or two brilliant exceptions, there 
are few other works of Mr. MacClise 
with which we have not the same fault 
to find in, a greater or less degree. 

But, whether the national mind is 


likely to take this course which we 
have perhaps too sanguinely sketched 
out for it or not, there will always be 
abundance of interest for the curious 
or contemplative inquirer in observing 
the manners of so many and so various 
families of men as are here to be found 
within the compass of a three days’ 
journey. 

Let us suppose our traveller at 
Waterford ; he has but to cross the 
Barrow into the baronies of Forth and 
Bargie to travel back almost to the 
times of Strongbow ; an historical 
journey of six centuries performed in 
little more than twice as many miles ! 
Here twenty years ago he might have 
found the perpetuators of English 
manners very uearly as they were in 
the days of Ivanhoe. Robin Hood 
has conversed with just such a yeo- 
man in trunk breeches and round hat, 
as he who might then be met in every 
field ; and Allan-a-dale may have 
kissed just such a pretty wench in 
coif and kercher, as she who might 
then be seen spinning from the distaff 
at every cottage door. The last gene- 
ration have lost much of the primitive 
manners of their fathers ; but, to this 
day, the specimen of old England in 
dress, in language, and in customs is, 
perhaps, more perfect than in even the 
most rural and secluded district of the 
mother country.* 

Again let us suppose our traveller 
at Belfast; here in like manner a drive 
of ten miles will place him'among the 
representatives of the Scottish low- 
landers of the time of the Covenant. 
Among them he will find the national 
dialect of Scotland as broadly and 
almost as primitively spoken as that 
of England in the district he is sup- 
posed to have last visited. Scotch 
language, Scotch looks, Scotch habits 
will strike him wherever he turns ; we 
must, however, admit that no discern- 
ible trace of peculiar Scotch costume 


+ As a specimen of the Bargie dialect, we would subjoin the opening stanzas of a 
song, published by Vallancey, in an appendix to the Statistical Survey of the county 
of Wexford, but that the song itself is, we believe, the composition of a humorous 
Wexford priest of the last generation, who passed it off on the simple antiquary ns a 
composition of the times of Henry the Second. The late address to the Lord 
Lieutenant from the inhabitants of that district, will, however, be in the recollection 
of our readers, and answer the purpose equally well. 
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ia likely to arrest his attention. In- 
deed the lowland costume, at the period 
of this settlement, was not distinguish- 
ed by any very remarkable feature ex- 
cept the bonnet, and the bonnet has 
generally been doffed for the ordinary 
felt hat in both countries. The long 
stockings rolled over the knee, are, it 
is true, still seen on some primitive in- 
dividuals ; but the cases are few, and 
the wearers are looked on, to use the 
phrase of the country, as “ doited auld 
bodies.” It is remarkable that the re- 
collection of the mother country is 
scarcely, if at all, cherished ; yet there 
is a perfect similarity of habits and dis- 
position. In nothing does this appear 
so strongly as in the popular taste for 
poetry. Robert Burns' own parish 
was not more deeply imbued with the 
love of song than the central district 
of the county of Antrim. We could 


- Society . 

enumerate at least a dozen rtistic poets 
whose works have been published from 
time to time in a district not more than 
fifteen miles in length by ten in breadth. 
The last volume which emanated from 
this little rustic Arcadia, is entitled 
* Feudal Scenes,” by John Fullarton. 
It aspires to a loftier character than 
any of its predecessors and really pos- 
sesses a considerable share of heroic 
fire and poetic diction. The language 
throughout is pure, and although often 
bombastic, is generally dignified. It 
was published by subscription at 8s. 6d. 
per copy. The names of the sub- 
scribers amount to one hundred and 
fifty three ; of these three only are 
above the rank of the small farmer ; 
the bulk of the subscribers to this 
volume of poems having considerable 
epic pretensions are weavers and cot- 
tiers.* 


• We give a few extracts to show the sort of writing patronised by these bumble 
men. Mr. Fullarton's “ Brazil," the principal poem, is a performance in several 
cantos. Its chief fault is a sacrifice of sentiment to description, and of clearness of 
incident to crowded and unnecessary action, blemishes more or less flagrant in the 
works of almost all young writers. But, however obtrusive, the descriptions are in 
themselves full of spirit. Take the following scene in the Isle of Arran, on the 
shores of which the hero has just been disembarked: — 

And now the sun sunk redly in the west, 

As Brazil gained the solitary shore ; 

And even to him that eve looked calm and blest. 

And all his pangs of sorrow seemed no more. 

Day's last streaks flashed on cliff and mountain boar, 

Long dusky shadows overhung the glen, 

The purpled stream came down with dashing roar, 

And screamed aloud the tyrant eagle then, 

And 'woke the coward fox from his sequestered den. 

And Brazil looked unto his slender bark, 

As glad she hastened from that hoary strand : 

Then turned to gaze upon the mountains dark, 

And sighed, and mused, and clench'd his burning hand: 

And still the reddening West threw, sadly grand, 

Her varying tints of crimson o'er the lea, 

And gilt with blood the giant rocks which stand 
In horrid gloom above the stormy sea, 

Frowning as they have frowned through dread Eternity. 

And long he gazed, and felt a strange delight. 

And long he listened to the bleating flock. 

Nor recked his spirit for the coming night ; 

Lo ! where the wild-goats spring from rock to rock. 

His eye hath marked a thunder-riven oak 

That hung its branches from a neighbouring steep ; 

There, all alone, wrapt in his folding cloak. 

The youthful warrior couched himself for sleep, 

Lulled by the rising breeze that moaned along the deep. 
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Another volume of poems published 
under not much higher patronage was 
the production of an humble weaver 
of Donegore ; they are chiefly in the 
Scottish dialect, and possess, in the 
midst of all sorts of bad taste, both 
humour and pathos. The poems of 
Orr of Ballycarry have acquired a more 
than local celebrity ; his song of “ the 
Irishman" in particular has long been 
a general favourite in the north. We 
could readily extend the list ; but we 
have done enough to show the poetic 
character of the people. Before leav- 
ing the district we would, however, 
mention a custom peculiarly characte- 
ristic of these descendants of the coun- 
trymen of Burns. In some parts of 
the country, in the wild district of 


Glenwhirry in particular, they have 
stated meetings at one another’s houses 
on a certain evening in each week 
called "singings.” Here the business 
of the evening commences with in* 
structions in sacred music given by a 
teacher either hired or elected for the 
purpose. After the completion of this 
lesson, the meeting resolves itself into 
what may be called a school of versi- 
fication, and each person present is 
called on in turn for an original coup- 
let. The verses produced on such an 
occasion, are, as may well be supposed, 
neither y&rj poetical in spirit nor ele- 
gant in diction ; but a collection of 
them would be found to embody a 
good deal of rough humour — mixed as 
might reasonably be expected with 


’Tis sweet, O Night, to gaze upon thy sky. 

While close we shelter ’neath the greenwood tree ! 

'Tis sweet to climb the misty mountain high. 

Unmarked by all save by the moon and thee : 

Through the blue hills 'tis sweet to wander free. 

When Silence lingers on the dusky world ; 

’Tis sweet to watch the white mists of the sea 
Climb from the waves up cliff and cataract bold. 

Till gleams the pale grey east in clouds of floating gold. 

Again the sun flamed redly o’er the hill, 

And 'woke the Stripling from his rocky bed; 

The fragrant freshness of a neighbouring rill — 

The morning breeze that wantoned round his head, 

Gave life and vigour, while his light steps sped 
Up yonder mountain crimsoned by the sun ; 

The wild-deer started from his path in dread — 

The lark sung sweetly as he hasted on, 

And northward rolled the mists in heavy volumes dun. 

Of the warlike aspirations of the author, we select from numberless instances the 
following — the latter from a minor poem : — 

“ By heaven the spirit bounds to hear the clash 
Of steel encouraging steel in mortal fight — 

When meet the foremost ranks in deathful crash — 

When the first blood leaps bubbling into sight, 

And reeking dims the brands so lately bright ; 

When eye meets eye, fixed — frowning, and on fire ; 

When foot to foot, man strives with man in might”— 

# # * # * 

“ We've seen the wild encountering shock 
Of ocean's wave with ocean's rock ; 

When from the height or heaving bark, 

Far up the steep our eyes could mark 
The swelling waters thunder dark ! 
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much abaurdity and coarseness. Roads 
are the great equalizers of manners: fifty 
years ago there was no road in this 
district passable for wheel cars ; per- 
sonal communication was kept up upon 
foot, and produce was transported on 
•ledges, a sort of vehicle now degraded 
to the sole use of the turf-cutter. The 
men of that generation who still re- 
main are well worth the study of the 
historian ; they are purer specimens of 
the times of Bothwell Bridge and 
Drumclog, than could perhaps be fur- 
nished out of GaUoway. 

We have seen specimens of the 
English yeoman and Scottish low- 
lander : let us travel ten miles farther 
north and we are among another race. 
This light-limbed glensman is, to all 


intents and purposes, a Highlander* 
He speaks the language of Roderick 
Dhu, and is, perhaps, himself, a des- 
cendant of Colkitto. Highland scenery 
surrounds his hut ; his walls echo to 
the noise of waterfalls and mountain 
torrents ; clouds rest halfway between 
his garden and his sheepwalk, and for 
nine months out of the twelve he is, in 
strict truth, a child of the mist This 
is the genuine representative of the 
Redshank; you would not find the 
race more purely perpetuated in Can- 
tyre. True, the kilt is a spectacle 
now no where seen in Ireland ; but 
these descendants of the kilted Gael, 
although they have indued themselves 
with lowland broad clothes and cor- 
duroys, have only put off the old 


But he that marks the sons of death 
Throw high the mingling brands in wrath — 
That feels the fire which springs at once. 
When bosoms meet the axe or lance — 

That hears the crash of foemen brave — 
Deems slight the shock of thundering wave.” 


In picturesque and stirring action he is equally spirited : 

a The foe has begirt the lone hill with his men. 

Who pause where the mists lean their edge on the glen ! 

And mark how they toss their long lances on high ! 

How gleams the blue battleaxe broad on the sky ! 

“ Start they to the voice of the wild mountain erne, 

As she screams for their blood from the neighbouring cairn? 

Or strain they to catch the far sounds of the rill. 

As dashing it falls from the brow of the hill? 

“ More swift than the race of that torrent from high — 

More loud than the scream which has pierced thro* the sky. 

Came the tread — ’woke the war-shout of Lhuman the bold. 

As downward he rushed from his dark mountain-hold ! 

«* The mist-wreath is broken — aud banner, and spear. 

And war-axe, and falchion, and helmet appear ! 

The mist-wreath is parted — and forth from the height. 

Fierce, rapid, and stern, burst the sons of the fight.” 

A melancholy, romantic turn of mind breaks out everywhere; torrents, mists, and 
storms surround the pathway of his wayward and enthusiastic muse ; but she does 
not always cross the cataract with dignity, and among the mists and blasts she often 
loses her way, and travels twice over the same ground. Still, the book is very 
highly creditable to the author, and still more so to the district ; and we have no 
doubt, should Mr. Fullarton’s avocations leave him opportunity for the mature study 
of classic models, that Antrim may yet have to boast of having fostered in him a 
native genius of no mean order. But let him not be deceived : he has much to 
learn, and still more to unlearn, before he can attain such a distinction. 
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man from the skin outwards. But 
they are a doomed race ; the engineer 
has planted his theodolite against 
them, and the road maker, who is 
following, with pick and shovel, will 
ere long level all distinctions as well 
of language and habits as of hill and 
plain. 

Let us now accompany our traveller 
from his head-quarters ' southwards. 
The evidences of industry and enter- 
prize, of intelligence and peace, seen as 
they are in splendid factories, in ex- 
tensive bleach-greens, in well-farmed 
fields, and comfortable dwellings, will 
delight and instruct him on every side 
for the next thirty miles. Here be 
will have his best opportunity of stu- 
dying that most interesting race, the 
Ulster yeomanry. In the isolated 
districts so far alluded to, we have 
seen the representatives of races the 
great prototypes of which are to be 
sought in other countries, as in Western 
England, in Galloway, in Argyleshire, 
or the Isles ; here we have to do 
with a people peculiar to the district 
they inhabit. They are neither pure 
Seotch, nor pure English ; but a mixed 
race retaining more of the Scot in their 
persons and language, and of the En- 
glishman in their habits. They are a 
more cleanly people than the Scotch ; 
a more austere and hardy population 
than the English. Independence and 
self-respect are stamped on their very 
looks and gait. It is true, they have 
been a peculiarly favoured people ; 
the interests of the landlord and 
tenant have almost ever been the 
same, and the recollection of great 
services done to the state in one grand 
emergency has rendered them for a 
series of generations the fostered fa- 
vourites of the authorities. They are 
now independent of patronage : boun- 
ties which were formerly supposed es- 
sential to the existence of their trade, 
would, at the present day, be rejected 
by manufacturers who know how con- 
fidently they can rely on their own 
superior skill and industry in the fair 
field of competition : privileges neces- 
sary for the support of* an infant colony 
are no longer coveted by men suffici- 
ently numerous, and sufficiently deter- 
mined to give weight to their freely 
expressed sentiments in the councils of 
the empire ; and indulgences in local 
demonstrations of opinion, not per- 
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mitted to their neighbours, will soon 
cease to be desired by those who are 
capable of making so good a use of all 
legitimate channels for the assertion of 
their principles. These are the men, 
who, in proportion to their numbers, 
hold the greatest amount of the nation’s 
destinies in their hands ; for, in pro- 
portion to their numbers, they are the 
most intelligent, the most active, and 
the most self-possessed. Surely such 
a people are worthy of study; and 
though the north contained no other 
variety of population, the spectacle of 
such a race of men employed in works 
so .extensive and important would of 
itself be sufficient inducement to the 
philosophic traveller to extend his 
most careful observation to their pro- 
vince. 

We are now to take leave of Ulster; 
that range of mountains extending 
along the southern horizon is the 
boundary of another province. Still 
the same order and decency prevail ; 
the same evidences of prosperity 
abound on every side. Newry, which 
is placed immediately under the bar- 
rier, has all the cleanness and comfprt 
of Belfast; nay, even more, for the 
employment of stone, instead of brick, 
imparts a cheerful air to the scattered 
villas and piles of warehouses which 
does not by any means distinguish our 
northern metropolis in the same propor- 
tion. The dress of the people is the same; 
the men still appear in the dark blue 
body coats ana trowsers, the women 
in shawls and bonnets, with neat shoes 
and stockings. You cross the Newry 
water, and, if a lover of picturesque 
scenery, are so occupied with the scene 
to the left, where the valley opens 
towards Carlingford, that you pay no 
attention to the passing groups upon 
the roads until tne view is shut out 
by intervening eminences. You look 
around and find yourself in a desolate 
tract of bogs spread out at a great ele- 
vation among surrounding mountains. 
A crowd of people, we will say, ,are 
crossing by a rough track through the 
morass towards tne main road. Sup- 
pose it a funeral : the eye is first struck 
with the bright red cloaks of the wo- 
men, relieved by the black peat hags 
through which the little procession 
winds. The ear is next startled by 
the wild cadence of the Irish cry. 
And now we distinguish the long 
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prey great coats of the men floating 
loosely round limbs cased in short 
breeches which are open at the knee : 
their hats, broad at the crown and over- 
hanging, are slouched over their eyes ; 
their brown throats are bare; their 
gait is loose and lounging, but they 
are a well-grown and athletic set of 
men; the women are for the most 
part bare-beaded ; but some have w hite 
and coloured handkerchiefs wrapped 
round their coal-black hair. They arc 
now so near that you can distinguish 
their features, but, alas, what a change 
is here I these open projecting mouths 
with their prominent teeth and exposed 
gums, these high cheekbones, and de- 
pressed noses, bear barbarism on their 
very front, and excite as much regret 
as astonishment that the first specimen 
of the purely native population met by 
a stranger on his journey from the 
great northern seaport to the capital, 
shpuld contrast So very disaavan- 
tageously with even the hard-featured 
peasantry of Down. The fact, how- 
ever, is easily accounted for, and in the 
man acquainted with the history of the 
country excites no surprise. On the 
plantation of Ulster, and afterwards on 
the successes of the British against the 
rebels of 1641 and 1689, great multi- 
tudes of the native Irish were driven 
from Armagh and the south of Down 
into this mouutainous tract extending 
from the barony of the Fews eastward 
to the sea; just as on the other side 
of the kingdom the same race were 
expelled into Leitrim, Sligo, and 
Mayo. Here they have been almost 
ever since exposed to the worst effects 
of hunger ana ignorance, the two great 
brutalizers of the human race. Take 
the most intelligent yeomanry of Eng- 
land ; transplant them to the bogs and 
mountains ; outlaw them, and isolate 
them, and if they leave their fastnesses 
in search of education or of subsist- 
ence, hunt them back to their hovels 
with indignity and violence ; pursue 
this course for but a very few genera- 
tions, and the noble-featured race with 
whom the experiment was begun will 
have deteriorated into a wide-mouthed, 
flat-nosed, low-browed, and hollow r -eyed, 
rabble, poor in person and pitiable in 
intellect. A spare potato diet for 
seven years would reduce Hyperion 
himself to a satyr. As the mode of 
life of a people is assimilated to that 


of the lower animals, so will the peo- 
ples' persons become brutalized in pro- 
portion : let the original features be 
what they may, the change induced by 
barbarizing habits will bring them to 
the same debased standard in the end. 
Looking, again, then at these represen- 
tatives of the famished outlaws of the 
Fews, our wonder will rather be that 
they should have preserved that loose, 
athletic energy of frame, and that 
quick intelligence of countenance, 
which still distinguish them in the 
midst of all their uncouthness of aspect, 
than that hardships which few other 
races could have borne at all, should 
have left even these strong evidences 
of their severity on features always the 
most liable te change and deterioration. 
In them, however, such as they are, we 
have the best existing realization of the 
old Irish Tory or Raparee, and for the 
sake of Redmond O’Hanlon and his 
merry men we cannot but look upon 
them with a sort of historical in- 
terest 

Descending into Meath, we meet 
with the same race, but no longer 
in a state of physical degradation. 
Famine has never had her lean fingers 
over the well chiselled and handsome 
features of these light-limbed, large- 
bodied sons of the soil, whose cour- 
teous salutes it almost fatigues the 
hand of the traveller to return as he 
bends his steps southward from Navan 
towards the Liffey. These are em- 
phatically the Irish peasantry, and as 
we look on their shrewd and daring 
countenances, their light energetic 
tread, and frames so well fitted for en- 
durance and exertion, we feel a mingled 
pride and apprehension — a pleasing 
dread — a glow of congratulation that 
we are the countrymen of such spirits 
as these men could furnish in a good 
cause — a thrill of anxiety that these 
very men at the moment they delight 
us by their vivacity and charm us by 
their urbanity, may perhaps be en- 
gaged in secret designs the most for- 
midable and atrocious. For, if it be 
but too true that secret associations 
have spread their baneful influence 
throughout the body of the midland 
peasantry, can there be imagined any 
spectacle fraught with a more fearful 
interest than an assembly of these 
ready instruments of God knows what 
convulsion ? Look at the men ; they are 
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adapted Cor any service that requires 
energy, promptitude, and mutual fide- 
lity. From Monaghan to Cork, and 
from Kildare to Galway, they occupy 
the whole of the central plain of Ire- 
land — well-fed, well-clad, ripe for ac- 
tion, and unanimous in whatever de- 
signs they entertain, they are invested 
witli a practical romance, such as has 
not attached to any population in those 
islands since the days of the Scottish 
clans. The kilt still lingers in the 
Highlands, but the spirit of the Gael 
is dead. The story of feudal days sur- 
vives in Scotland, with a fulness of de- 
tail which Irish history can never pos- 
sess ; but it is story only : — the dirk is 
sheathed for ever, and the last battle of 
the clans, even among Scottish school- 
boys has long since been fought, never to 
be revived. Here, on the contrary, while 
the original condition of society is for- 
gotten, or at most, where nothing but 
a vague tradition remains, the great 
leading feelings of barbarous times re- 
main fresh, and in daily operation. 
An Irish peasant returning from a fac- 
tion-fight is a better representative of 
Clan Chattan or Clan Quhele, than 
could be found at the present day in 
all Scotland. The tourist looks on a 
highlander in his national costume as a 
picturesque appendage to a landscape ; 
he is in character with the scene, like 
the beef-eater who shows the armoury 
in the tower. He regards him rather 
with a patronising air. “ It is so in- 
teresting,” he says, “to keep up these 
old associations ! — we are carried back 
to the days of Donald Bane Leane, 
and Fergus M‘ Ivor, when we catch the 
flutter of bis tartans,” and so forth. 
We look upon this perpetuation of a 
disused costume as mere stage trick 
upon a larger scale ; and we will un- 
dertake to find more stirring and actual 
romance in the frize coat and cordu- 
roys of a Kilkenny or a Tipperaiy 
peasant than in all the plaids and phi- 
labegs that ever flapped about the 
frozen hams of any would-be barbarian 
from Stirling Castle to Cape Wrath. 
There is no association of ideas re- 
quired with the Whiteboy : there he ' 
stands, misguided creature that he is, 
as unsophisticated an outlaw as Johnnie 
Armstrong himself ; with a hatred of 
the Saxon as pure as was ever cherished 
in the plaided breast of Roderick Dhu. 
It is the living wolf-dog in comparison 


with the stuffed skin of the dead lion. 
The traveller has here food for stirring 
speculation on the future ; there he has 
material only for contemplation of the 
past. But let us repeat ; the one 
exhibition may be visited with fully as 
great safety as the other. To be a 
stranger, is the passport which ensures 
the traveller respect and kindness go 
where he will, and to proclaim his pri- 
vilege he has but to open his month. 

But, while we dwell on the interest 
to be derived from the study of the 
Irish Whiteboy, let us not run into the 
error of representing the country in a 
state of such permanent danger as 
would draw only amateurs of the cha- 
racter militant of a people to visit and 
study us : we would not represent our- 
selves as a volcano to be inspected only 
by connoisseurs in convulsions, while the 
merchant and the fanner remove from 
its sides to avoid an approaching ex- 
plosion — God forbid. If the country 
carry in her bosom these lurking seeds 
of malady, or even if she exhibit less 
unequivocal symptoms of actual dis- 
temper at times, we are satisfied of the 
power of the reasonable and well-dia- 
posed to apply the necessary remedy 
whenever it may be called for : mean- 
time we would only point out the op- 
portunity of studying the national con- 
stitution under circumstances at all 
events very favourable to the develop- 
ments of its peculiar pathology. 

We have spoken of a race undegene- 
rated by hardship ; well-fed, and well- 
clothed, the tillers and occupiers of the 
soil of* the midland counties. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the peasantry 
of Ireland at large are in a state of pri- 
vation, not to speak of destitution ; the 
men of whom we have been speaking, 
want little else than a peaceable disposi- 
tion to make them as comfortable in 
all respects as the yeomanry of the 
north ; but on the borders of the great 
plaiu occupied by them, and in most 
of the towns and cities of the kingdom 
at large, there is a class very inferior, 
indeed, in every thing that conduces 
to the physical and domestic respecta- 
bility of a population. Some of these 
of the inferior grade w # e have already 
met with on the eastern extremity of 
the border of Ulster ; but on the boun- 
dary of that province towards the 
west, the accumulation of misery was 
originally much greater and here, in 
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Sligo and northern Mayo particularly, 
the consequences of two centuries of 
degradation and hardship exhibit them- 
selves in the whole physical condition 
of the people, affecting not only the 
features but the frame, and giving such 
an example of human deterioration from 
known causes, as almost compensates 
by its value to future ages for the suf- 
fering and debasement that past gene- 
rations have endured in perfecting its 
appalling lesson in the persons of their 
descendants. It is not necessary to 
travel out of Dublin to study in this 
school. From June till August, our 

r iys are a commodious class-room. 

hundred professors of spare diet may 
here be found any day in the week 
giving ocular demonstration of the ef- 
fects of famine on the human frame and 
visage. Five feet two upon an average, 
pot-bellied, bow-legged, abortively- 
featured, their clothing a wisp of rags, 
their goods and equipage a handful of 
oatmeal, a straw knapsack, and a reap- 
ing-hook, these spectres of a people 
that Once were well-grown, able-bo- 
died, and comely, stalk abroad into the 
daylight of civilization, to fright the 
sister island with annual apparitions of 
Irish ugliuess and Irish want. While 
on these excursions revisiting the 
glimpses of English comfort, their con- 
dition is too painfully forced upon the 
world not to be known to all ; but the 
condition of such of them as remain at 
home, or only migrate to adjoining 
counties, has no where been so faithfully 
depicted as by Mr. Weale, the intelli- 
gent sind benevolent officer of Woods 
and Forests. 

It startles an English ear/’ he says, 
speaking of the population similarly si- 
tuated on the borders of Cork and Lime- 
rick, u to be told that there remain at this 
day, within the limits of the united king- 
dom, in the cultivable mountains and 
wastes of Ireland, an immense and ia- 
creasing population in a state of villainage 
dependent on the will of their respective 
lords for the very means of existence, and 
who contribute nothing to the revenues 
of the state, either by direct taxation, or 
indirectly as consumers of commodities 
on which an impost has been levied : 
whose condition differs in no substantial 
particular as regards them personally, 
from that of the villain in early feudal 
times ; who are not permitted to appro- 
priate to their own use, any portion of 
Vol. VIII. 


the fruits of their labour which is con- 
vertible into saleable produce at the 
nearest adjacent markets, and multitudes 
of whom, to obtain a tenure of the mere 
means of existence, are yearly com- 
pelled to migrate to other districts, and 
there labour for the coin they are required 
to render to their mesne lords, as a com- 
pensation for those corporal services 
which the ancient villain was bound to 
render to his lord, but which would be 
of no available advantage to the moderp 
landlord, whether he be the owner in fee, 
or the owner's lessee of the lands ; since 
by their desertion from the country, and 
the security which the government pro- 
vides against a violent usurpation of their 
territories, they have neither demesnes 
to cultivate, nor occasion to marshal 
vassals in their personal defence M — ( Re- 
port on the subject of the experimental 
improvements on the crown estates at King 
William's Towny county of Corky 15* A 
March y 1834.y 

The men of whom Mr. Weale here 
speaks inhabit a district which pre- 
vious to the commencement of the new 
road begun in 1822, U must have remained 
neglected by the hand of civilization from 
the period at which its ancient proprietors , 
the late Earls of Desmond, had been dis- 
possessed of it, in the reign of Elizabeth l 9 
There are many districts in the west 
and north-west of which the same might 
be said, changing only the names of 
the ancient proprietors, at the present 
day. If Fynes Morrison were to rise 
(Tom the grave and travel into one of 
these districts, he might be half per- 
suaded that his death had occurred but 
yesterday, so nearly the same language 
and the same manners described in his 
Itinerary, two centuries ago, would 
meet him at every step. But let it not 
be supposed that these representatives 
of barbarous times form any very im- 
ortant portion of the community ; 
appily they are in number insignificant 
when compared with the bulk of the 
thriving- peasantry. Still, that a 
single British subject should be per- 
mitted to continue in a state, the 
only thing fortunate about which is, 
that it perpetuates pest times to 
the historian of barbarous ages, is a 
blot that must not be longer suffered 
to deface the character of our govern- 
ment. In the district described by 
Mr. Weale, the reformation has begun ; 
the inhabitants of a tract of land of 
2 Y 
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5000 acres lately escheated to the 
crown, are at the present moment in 
the fair way of making themselves inde- 
pendent and respectable men. The 
chief aid afforded by government is in 
opening up the means of communica- 
tion, first, with quarries from which to 
procure lime for their lands, and se- 
condly with markets to which to carry 
the produce of the ground so reclaimed. 
Assistance of this kind does not make 
the peasant feel that the improvement 
of his condition is fictitious, and that 
he is in fact a dependent on bounty, 
as where he is lodged in an ornamental 
cottage, and ostentatiously supported 
at an expense w hich his labour can 
never repay. Good roads are almost 
the only boon which the peasant can 
receive without humiliation, and of all 
the means taken by a benevolent go- 
vernment for the amelioration of the 
peasant's condition, the construction of 
good roads is the most effectual. Be- 
fore the commencement of the govern- 
ment roads in the neighbourhood of 
the district alluded to, the chief means 
of communication throughout an area 
of 620,500 acres, were the old military 
passes constructed immediately after 
the last rebellion of the Earl of Des- 
mond, running in straight lines direct 
over hill and valley, with an inclina- 
tion very frequently of one foot per- 
pendicular in six feet horizontal, and in 
many places even of one foot in four. 
To convey tvrenty-four firkins of butter, 
the common load of a single-horse 
cart, from Listowcll to Newmarket, a 
distance of about thirty-two English 
miles, on such roads, required the em- 
loyment of from eight to twelve 
orses and as many men. To trans- 
port two. hundred weight of limestone 
from the quarry to the field, a distance of 
four miles, required the united labour 
of a man, a horse, and a boy for a 
whole day. In 1821, there w F ere 
throughout this district of 970 square 
miles, no roads whatever passable in 
wet weather. Through this district 
government ran 75 miles of good road, 
which were thrown open in 1829. — 
Now, mark the result, which cannot be 
too frequently quoted : — 

“ At the commencement of the works 
the people flocked to them from all quar- 
ters, seekiug employment at any rate 
which might be offered ; their general 


appearance bespoke extreme poverty ; 
their looks were haggard and their clothing 
wretched ; they rarely possessed any tools 
or implements of husbandry, beyond a 
very small ill-made spade, and as might 
be expected under such circumstances, 
nearly the whole face of the country was 
unimproved and in a state of nature ; 
but since the completion of the road 
rapid strides have been made towards 
cultivation and improvement : upwards 
of sixty new lime-kilns have been built 
for the purpose of burning lime for agri- 
culture in the last two years ; carts, 
ploughs, and harrows, of superior con- 
struction, and other agricultural imple- 
ments have become common ; new houses 
of a better class have been built or are 
building in great numbers, in the vicinity 
of the new roads ; and also in the villages 
of Newmarket, Castleisland, and Abbey- 
feale ; new inclosures of mountain farms 
are being made in every direction j and 
this country, which, within the last seven 
years was the theatre of lawless outrage, 
and the residence of what might be 
termed the rebel army, has become per- 
fectly tranquil, and exhibits a scene of 
industry and exertion at once pleasing 
and remarkable.*' — (Mr. Griffith's Re- 
port, 1829.; 

Strange as it may appear, the 
chief obstacle to the rapid extension of 
public works in this district is now the 
scarcity of hands ; intercourse has pro- 
duced employment, and the legitimate 
occupations of the tillers of the soil 
pay them better than even the liberal 
wages of government. Here is a field 
of observation unsurpassed in interest 
for the philanthropist. To watch the 
progress of this great civil change in 
the physical and moral characters of 
the people ; to trace the effects of 
better diet and growing independence, 
in the fining features of the mouth, in 
the contracting stomach no longer dis- 
tended with an innutritions mass of 
solely vegetable food, in the expanding 
chest and erect carriage, in the steady 
eye and open brow, in the frank looks 
and manly actions of an improving 
generation — to study from each 
change in the condition of these 
men how best and easiest to ef- 
fect a similar improvement in races 
so far doomed to neglect and deterio- 
ration clsew here — and to devise means 
of combined physical and moral culture 
by which the whole population may 
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yet be made to develop their full 
powers of body and of mind ; so that 
from end to end of the kingdom, we 
shall have a family ot able, intelligent, 
and independent men — this surely 
would be a study productive of the 
most agreeable speculation to every 
man who takes even a passing interest 
in the country. But, even though the 
hand of improvement had never visited 
these wilds, the people would claim our 
best attention, from the mere fact of 
the confirmation they afford to the 
truths of history. They are the rack 
and sea-weed, thrown up by the storms 
of confiscation, and to this day their 
scattered huts mark the extent of those 
political tempests which swept from 
Clonmel to Tralee in Sir Peter Carew’s 
time, and from Newry to Ballyshannon 
in Mountjoy’s. 

But we return from the physical 
characteristics to the manners of the 
people. We have gone the round of 
the lower orders, sketching, as far as 
space and material permitted us, the 
old English and Scottish settlers and 
the mixed planters of Ulster. On the 
general genius and disposition of the 
native peasantry, we need not enlarge : 
their‘‘ Traits” are given by another hand, 
the inimitable works of which are 
already familiar to the public; but, 
bet ween tbe peasantry and the nobility, 
which latter class is not in any way dis- 
tinguishable from their peers of Britain, 
there are other grades and characte- 
ristic orders w ell worth the observation 
of every man who aspires to the ho- 
nourable distinction of an observer of 
the varied family of mankind. 

The decayed representative of an 
old Irish family is perhaps the most in- 
teresting character now to be met with 
in these islands. We shall make no 
apology for introducing a full-length 
portrait of the last MacSweeny, or as 
it is usually pronounced M*Swine, of 
Donegal, from the well-furnished Gal- 
lery of the ingenious C. O. : 

“ I cannot take leave of Glen Veagh, 

(it is a valley lying betweeu Lotterkenny 
and the mountain of Muckish, # ) without 
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calling to mind a visit we paid to a cha- 
racteristic dweller of this singular and 
solitary scene. In a sunny nook where 
a dark deep ravine expanded itself into a 
little grassy valley, affording room for a 
potato garden and a small meadow, and 
beside a small garrulous brook, rose a 
cabin — I dare not call it a cottage, for 
that supposes comfort, and associates 
cleanliness, neatness, tbe woodbine bower, 
the rose-covered lattice — but here we had 
bo such amenities — the grunt of a starv- 
ing sow, the growl of a gaunt greyhound, 
were the sounds that accosted us as we 
bent our heads to enter the narrow 
aperture that served almost as much for a 
chimney as an entrance. But when you 
entered, things bore a somewhat more 
satisfactory appearance ; there was better 
furniture than is generally to be seen in 
an Irish cabin ; some old-fashioned, high- 
backed chairs ; a decent dresser on which 
were ranged some pewter dishes and 
piates ; implements of fishing were sus- 
pended along the walls, and a long French 
musquet, its barrel mounted with brass 
hung right over the immense mantelpiece 
of the chimney, that jutted out almost 
into the centre of the apartment. — 
Above the gun was an old mexzotinto 
print of the Holy Family, after Raphael, 
and over that again an old armorial bear- 
ing on which you could observe a salmon, a 
lion passant, and a bloodhound, all well 
marked. Beneath the canopy of the 
immense chimney, and beside the hob, in 
a comfortable high-backed chair, made of 
straw in tbe manner of a bee-hive, sat the 
master of the mansion. He rose appa- 
rently with pain as we entered. I 
thought he would never cease rising, so 
slowly did he unbend his extraordinary 
height; and with apparent difficulty, as 
if suffering under rheumatic pains, he 
advanced to meet my friend, whom he 
accosted with all the ease of an old gen- 
tleman, and all the cordiality of an 
ancient Irishman. The lord of a palace 
could not have received us with more kind 
and unembarrassed courtesy than did this 
dweller of the lonely mountain hut ; and 
when I was introduced to him as one who 
had come from Dublin to see and admire 
the beauties of Glen Veagh, nothing 
could exceed the anxious kindness with 


• If my glen and my lake were not Irish ; if the curse of being unfashionable did 
not put everything Irish under attainder, I would venture to show Glen Veairh 
against any of those foreign fashionables (the scenerv of Cumberland and the High- 
ands), and would encourage my mountain nymph 'to hold herself as fair in varied 
beauty as any of them.”— Sketches, Sec. by C.O. 
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which *be expressed his desire to do every 
thing'to' further my views : he lamented 
that lie had not a boat ; that his fishing 
tackle was not in trim for our use ; in 
short, he seemed to feel a double pang that 
he was a poor man. Onr friend of Glen 
Veagh maintained that he was the 
Mac Swine na Doe -—the cam finny or head 
of the ancient sept of the Mac Swines, 
who, next and only inferior to the 
O'Donnells, possessed a large portion of 
TyrconOell — and, surrounded by poverty 
as we saw him, the dweller of the wretched 
hut, without one shilling of income, with 
nothing to live on but the produce of 
his potato garden, and the milk of a few 
cows that ranged the mountains, yet 
Philip the Second of Spain, ruling over 
dominions on which the sun never set, 
was not prouder in his bearing, nor richer 
in the recollections of his Austrian an. 
cestry, than this fading shadow of an 
Irish Tanist : the man literally lived, 
moved, and had his being, as dependant 
on his family associations. Grey he 
stood, and tempest worn, like one of the 
withering oaks on the side of Glen Veagh, 
yet still he put forth the leaf, and strug- 
gled for existence. No one could pos- 
sibly have seen the old roan so tall, so 
meagre, and yet so decent in his coarse 
attire, and so urbane and so gracious in 
the old-fashioned manner of the last 
century, without wishing that some por- 
tion of the wide domains of his ancestors 
was restored to him, and that his grey 
hairs might descend with decency to the 
grave.” 

Having said so much of the indi- 
vidual himself, we cannot refrain from 
adding the following spirited account 
of the lives and fortunes of the race he 
Represented : 

u The Mac Swines, as proprietors of a 
large portion of the mountain district of 
Donegal, had usually sided with the 
O'Neills against the O’Donnells; and 
when James I. conquered the O'Donnells, 
and escheated then: lands, as a reward to 
MacSwine for his opposition to this 
chieftain, his mountains, perhaps because 
not worth confiscating, were left to him 
in peace; and in the following reign of 
Charles, when the execrable rebellion of 
11541 broke out, the M‘ Swine, for some 
reason, did not join in it ; there was no 
proof of massacre or murder against him, 
and the Act of Settlement left him his 
property as an innocent papist. Here, 
then, down to the present century, the 


Mac Swines lived, the lords paramount 
of these glens and mountains, in barba- 
rous and profuse hospitality. Here, sur- 
rounded by followers and retainers— 
amidst fosterers and cosherers — their hall 
full of horse 'boys, and dog-boys, and 
cow-boys— all idlers — all gentlemen 
all disdaining any trade or occupation — 
fishing, fowling, hunting, or fighting, by 
day — feasting, quarrelling, and carousing 
by night. Thus the M< Swines* from 
father to son, lived — borrowing money, 
and mortgaging one mountain-tract or 
line of sea after another. This is the 
common history of an Irish Castle Rack- 
rent family, and thus the common fate of 
the Sir Thadys and Sir Condys of Ire- 
land, attended the M* Swines ; and our 
oor friend came into the world the in- 
eritor of his forefathers' name, pride, 
recollections and imprudencies ; but, alas! 
his lands had all vanished, and become, 
under freeland mortgages, the properties 
of families who possessed the low-born 
English and Scotch propensities of fore- 
sight and frugality ; and still he clung to 
the hope and expectation of recovering 
some of his alienated lands. He told us 
how certain tracts were illegally con- 
veyed away from him by h» father, and 
he besought me, with all the anxiety of 
a man who was catching at vague im- 
possibilities, that I would search the re- 
cords in Dublin Castle and make out his 
title for him ." — Sketches in Ireland, pp. 
77 —88. 

Such was, and such, perhaps, still is 
MacSw»ne-na-Doe ; he was living a 
few years back, poor and infirm, but 
still respectable. On the privacy of 
such a man we would be sorry to be 
the means of intruding the heartless 
or the prying tourist ; hut the chances 
are that the green turf in Kilmacrenan 
now shuts out all human visiters, and 
that MacSweeny of the Districts is 
removed from the vulgar rivalry of 
Jack Joyce and Miss Flynn by the 
timely hand of death. There are still 
some men of the same class surviving ; 
the regalia of his race were, within tne 
last thirty years, in the hands or one 
of them, who was universally recog- 
nised by the families of his name as the 
Prince. But this is delicate gro u nd, 
and we prefer illustrating the next 
character that suggests itself, by an 
example talten from the last century. 
Men of whom the subject of the follow- 
ing quotations might be taken as a 
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« overdrawn prototype, might 
pointed out in some remote dia* 
tricts ; but to do so more particularly 
would be invidious, and we leave to 
the adventurous enquirer after men and 
manners to find out for himself, among 
the wild spirits of the western coast, 
the nearest realization he can of the 
once renowned Murtogh Oge O’Sulli- 
van of Ross M 4 0wen. Ross M*Owen 
is a dilapidated mansion, at the foot of 
Hungry mountain, and hard by the 
waterfall of Adrigoll, on the eastern 
* aide of Bantry Bay. 

u This dwelling,** says an anonymous 
writer, who visited it about 1 750, “ though 
it might savour somewhat of the bleak 
and dreary from without, yet presented 
nothing of the cold or dismal within : on 
the contrary, hospitality of the warmest 
kind was the order of every day, let who 
would be the comer or the visitant. 
There was a copse near it, the remains 
of a considerable oak wood that the ex- 
penses of 0*Sullivan*s table had contri- 
buted to reduce to a very limited size. 
We had come to it for the purpose of 
shooting woodcocks, and were soon joined 
by 0’Sullivan*s son, who carried a gun, 
but had no ammunition, with which, 
however, we supplied him.** 

After their sport, they adjourn to 
the house, on an invitation from the 
proprietor. 

“ Murtogh O'Sullivan's person and 
countenance were prepossessing, his man- 
ners and conversation those of a well-bred 
gentleman, whose youth had been passsd 
in polite society, and who * morem luminum 
fault erum vidit et vrbes.’ It was evident 
that the rays of fortune which shone on 
his youth, had been withdrawn in his old 
age, and that the style of his entertain- 
ment was at variance with his wishes. 
But be made no complaint of his altered 
state ; offered no apologies for the plain- 
ness of his fare ; and was as cheerful as 
if he had entertained with claret and 
Tension. We remained longer than 
might seem prudent, considering that it 
was a winter’s night, and that we had 
some miles to return over rock, and bog ; 
for, as to road, that was an accommoda- 
tion then wholly unknown ; but we were 
furnished with a sober guide and two ex- 
cellent ponies, as expert at climbing rocks 
as goats, and the only risk we ran was a 
chance slide into a bog hole ; — this being 
a matter of common occurrence, was only 


a thing to be laughed at; and though the 
night was dark, I think I occasioned but 
one opportunity for mirth during roy 
entire ride. My companion was not so 
fortunate,*’ &c. fee. 

And he proceeds with a sufficiently 
characteristic account of O’Sullivan** 
kitchen, through which the stream of 
Ross M*Owen ran, entering through a 
grating in one wall, and discharging 
itself through a hole in the other. The 
grating served a double purpose : to 
keep the channel free from rubbish in 
a flood, and to stop the salmon and 
sea trout which come up the stream 
from the neighbouring bay ; so that 
the fish which supplied his table were 
not only dressed but taken in his own 
kitchen. But remarkable although 
this ancedote of Murtogh Oge’s kitchen 
fishery is, the interest of his story de- 
pends on circumstances of a graver 
character. Mr. Croker thus relates 
the sequel of his history in his 4 ' Sketches 
in the South of Ireland :* 

44 Chief of a rude and mountainous 
district, and supported by a numerous and 
hardy body of dependants, he set both 
the laws and magisterial authority at de- 
fiance. Grown confident of hw own 
strength, and fearless of legnl punish- 
ment, he became an agent for the French 
and Spanish governments, enlisting men 
for their service in Ireland, and trans- 
ferring them in a vessel of his own to the 
Continent. Mr. Puxley, a neighbouring 
gentleman of respectability, laid informa- 
tions before the Secretary of State of 
such notoriously disloyal conduct; and 
O’Sullivan, actuated by revenge, having 
by some means gained intelligence, way- 
laid and shot Mr. Puxley on his return 
from church. This daring assassination 
called for a particular visitation, and on 
the 2d May, 1754, a party of military, 
commanded by Lieutenant Appleton, 
was despatched from Cork to Beerhaven, 
where they arrived on the Saturday fol- 
lowing about midnight. O'Sullivao, ex- 
pecting an attack, had fortified his resi- 
dence, and posted sentinels, who were 
surprised; but the barking of a dog 
alarmed the inmates, and they obstinately 
defended themselves for some time, until 
the house was set on fire, and O’Sullivan 
appearing at the door, was shot through 
the heart. Many of his men were killed, 
or wounded in this engagement, and two 
were made prisoners. The vessel em- 
ployed by him in carrying on his illegal 
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traffic with France, was immediately sunk 
by a king's cutter sent round for the 
purpose, to the stern of which his body 
being lashed, was towed through the 
water to Cork ; his head was afterwards 
spiked on the south gaol of that city, and 
his remaius buried in a bastion of the 
new fort.” 

But perhaps the moat interesting 
part of the story is still to come. One 
of O’Sullivan’s clansmen, named Con- 
nell, wa9 taken to Cork, and there ex- 
ecuted. On the night previous to his 
execution he is said to have composed 
a keeue or death-song in Irish, the 
translation of which, given by Mr. 
Croker, abounds with bold transitions, 
aud touching, though rude and ill-con- 
nected sentiments : 

44 Murtogh, my dear and loved master, ’* 
be commences, “ you bore the sway for 
strength and generosity. It is my endless 
grief and sorrow, sorrow which admits of 
no comfort, that your white head should 
be gazed at as a show upon a spike, and 
that your noble frame is without life. 

44 I have travelled with you, my dear 
and much loved master, in foreign lands, 
and through various provinces and 
countries, aud in the royal prince's army, 
where we moved with kings 

44 The great God is good and merciful ! 
I ask bis grace and pardon, and bis sup- 
port ; for I am to be hanged at the gal- 
lows to-iqorrow without doubt : the rope 
will squeeze my neck, and thousands will 
lament my fate ; but may the Lord have 
mercy on my master ! it was for his sake 
that 1 am now in their power. 

44 Men of Kerry, pray for us ! sweet 
and melodious is your voice ; my blessing 
I give to you, but you will never see me 
again among you alive; our heads will be 
upon a spike as a show, under the cold 
snow of the night, and the burning sun of 
the summers, and every other change of 
weather 

44 The lady, his wife, heavy is her 
grief, and who may wonder at that, were 
her eyes even made of green stone, when 
he, her dear husband was shot by that 
ball ? If he had retreated our grief might 
have been lighter, but the brave man 
would not, for the pride of his country, 
retreat 

44 He has been in king’s palaces, and in 
Spain he got a pension ; the lady of Clare 
gave him robes bound with gold lace, as 
a token of remembrance. He was a 
captive on the shores of France, and yet 


must he return to Ireland, for as to lose 
him. 

44 There is a lady in London who ex- 
pects him every day with his vessel." 

And here the dirge breaks off. It is 
but eighty years since ; the keene is 
still sung in the barony of Bear, as if 
it related to events of yesterday ; and 
Murtoghs and Connells, of lives almost 
as lawless, aud habits very nearly as 
primitively Irish, are to be found 
among the still unbroken clans, and 
almost uninvaded principalities of a 
few districts to the present day. 

We have done with the representa- 
tives of Brehon manners, and are come 
to the Irish gentleman of the old 
school ; one who, when duly qualified 
by travel, was, in the opinion of the 
first authority in the world, the most 
finished gentleman that ever graced a 
court. George the Fourth was the 
authority, and the late Bowes Daly of 
the county of Galway was understood 
to be the individual to whom he more 
immediately alluded. A few of the 
precious but fast fading race may still 
be met with, and even among the few 
who remain, we can distinguish the 
representatives of the two great schools 
into which their order was divided — 
one, the race of bucks, monks of the 
screw, and knights of Tara — waggish, 
dashing, and dissipated ; the other 
the refined votaries of wit- and gallantry, 
polished, courtly, and accomplished, 
all punctilious in honour, and all, if more 
at home in one situation than another, 
most at home in the field. Bub here 
as in the case of the peasantry, a con- 
temporary hand has sketched in in- 
finitely more vivid colours than our 
degenerate palette could he expected 
to furnish, the maddest and the brightest 
days of the old regime. Amid all his 
extravagancies — in spite of the ever- 
occurring blemish of exaggeration — Sir 
Jonah Barrington has realized a picture 
of society in Ireland during the latter 
end of the last century, which must 
excite in every man who peruses its 
highly animated pages a desire to be- 
come acquainted with the few who re- 
main of a generation so full of patriot-, 
ism, valour, bonhommie , and gallantry. 
Oue fine old gentleman of these days 
is a treat in society, sufficient to re- 
trieve a whole province. On the bench, 
at the bar, in the retirement of his 
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woods and fields, wherever he wears 
out his remaining hour, in these un- 
congenial times, he reflects a lustre 
ou the circle in which he moves. But, 
alas, these lights of former days are 
fast dropping from the darkened hemis- 
phere ; and he who would behold the 
last of the constellation that shed its 
glories on our country when the star 
of Grattan was in the ascendant, must 
hasten while the pall of night is yet a 
little while withdrawn from the few 
faint luminaries that still glimmer on 
the verge of our horizon. 

But blight and darkness have had 
too much to do with the latter portion 
of this ^japer. Decay is of all other 
ideas the one least adapted to the as- 
pect of society in Ireland in general ; 
but the melancholy subjects we have 
handled are particular attractions in 
the midst ol a great mass of promise 
and even of prosperity. But the ex- 
citement to be derived from the study 
of each class of subjects is of a differ- 
ent sort ; the one calculated to stir the 
heart of a contemplative man with 
tender and pensive emotions — the 
other to awake the speculations, and 
excite the energies of a practical ob- 
server. We have reviewed all the 
groups but one that constitute society, 
from the wanderer of Connaught, to 
the dignified representative of the time 
of the Union. The order which we 
have preserved for the close of this 
section is that of the present nobility 


aud gentry of the country ; and with 
heartfelt pride we can say, that in the 
pursuits of science, in the cultivation 
of solid literature, in serious atten- 
tion to the important duties of life, 
there never was a time when that all- 
important body were so deeply, so 
devotedly engaged. The necessities, 
of the times have taken away consider- 
ably from that hearty shew of enjoy- 
ment, aud perhaps from that elegant 
taste for the drama and fine arts, 
which once distinguished them. But 
with the dashing manner of the former 
generation tbev have parted with its 
dissipation, an<f in place of the pursuit 
of intellectual luxurv, they have con- 
tracted that of scientific labour. Enter 
that stately mansion ; the rooms are 
lined with cabinets of minerals — the 
tpwers of yonder castle are mounted, 
not with birth-day patararoes, but with 
telescopes and sextants — the assembly 
round this festive board are not boon 
companions, but men of science from 
the remotest parts of the kingdom — 
these are not playbills, but the emana- 
tions of a religious press that stem the 
boudoir — yet far be it from us to say, 
that with all this Severity of pursuits 
there is not still enough of the old 
Irish virtues among even the most 
serious of our gentry to make any tra- 
veller feel that at their board, or in 
their assemblies, he is still in the land 
of song, of wit, and hospitality. 


GALLERY OP ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. — NO. VII. 
JAMES, EARL OP CHARLEMONT.— PART III. 


Those who live at the present day can 
form but a faint idea of the electrical 
influence produced upon the national 
character by the embodying of the 
Irish Volunteers. The cloud of fo- 
reign hostility, by which they w’ere 
called into being, rapidly passed away, 
but not so the mighty combination to 
which it had given rise, and which was 
felt to be important as an authoritative 
organ of the national will, even after 
it ceased to be necessary as a protec- 
tion against foreign aggression. 

Nor was England, at this time, in a 
ccndition long to resist the just de- 


mands of armed and indignant Ire- 
land. Her reverses in America had 
humbled her spirit, and crippled her 
power ; and the principle at issue be- 
tween her and the parliament of Ire- 
land was so nearly the same as that, 
the attempted assertion of which in 
America had cost her so dear, that its 
defeasance in the one case could net 
but be looked upon as anticipatory, but 
by a short period, of its renunciation 
in the other. 

The people were now possessed of an 
army, by which the national spirit would 
be fearlessly supported ; and that army 
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organised upon a strictly democrat! cal 
basis,* were furnished with fire-arms, 
and munitions of war, by a govern- 
ment which yet viewed with a secret 
apprehension the possible uses to 
which they might be converted. 

The trade of Ireland, as we have 
said, was to be vindicated. The friends 
of the country in both houses of par- 
liament felt themselves powerfully re- 
inforced by the combination which had 
taken place out of doors, and, for the 
first time, our senators were acted upon 
by an external pressure, which made it 
clear that if they did not resolve to 
advance before those who urged them 
on, they must submit to be trampled 
beneath them. They had, in truth, no 
option. There was now no halting 
between two opinions. A national 
spirit had been excited which could 
only be allayed by the real redressal 
of what were felt to be great national 
grievances ; and those who at that 
time took the lead in the movement, 
were fur too keenly intelligent to be 
baffled by any plausibilities of the mi- 
nister of the day, or satisfied with any 
thing short of the full measure of the 
expected national advantages. 

Indeed, the hesitation with respect 
to a full compliance with the demands 
of the Irish parliament of a participa- 
tion in British trade, proceeded less 
from the British minister than from the 
British people. The manufacturing 
towns in England had so long enjoyed 
a profitable monopoly in the sale of 
their goods, and its trading population 
had been so confirmed in the notion, 
that any extension of commercial pri- 
vileges to this country, must be at their 
expense, that they were unremitting in 
their exertions to defeat, by every pos- 
sible means, any beneficent measure 
by which our perishing manufacturers 
might be relieved, and some prospect 
opened for the future prosperity of the 
kingdom. And this unworthy jea- 
lousy it was which gave rise to the 
retaliatory measures, which, while 
they added energy to the determina- 


tion of die stern assertors of the na- 
tion’s rights, struck dismay into the 
hearts of those by whom tnose rights 
had been so long resisted. 

No sooner was the jealousy of the 
English traders practically felt, than a 
nonimportation and non-consumption 
agreement of British produce was en- 
tered into by the whole kingdom. 

“No sooner,” writes Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington, “ was this measure publicly pro- 
posed, than it was universally adopted; — 
it flew quicker than the wind through 
the whole nation. The manufacturing 
bodies — the corporate towns — the small 
retailers — the general merchants — at once 
universally adopted this vigorous deter- 
mination, — and the great body of the 
people, by general resolutions, and uni- 
versal acclamations, avowed their firm 
determination to support the measure, 
till they should acquire a restoration of 
their political rights.” 

When we consider the exciting 
causes by which a whole nation was 
thus suddenly uproused, we may well 
wonder that there was so little of ex- 
travagance, where there was so much 
of agitation. Nor can we fail to be 
satisfied that this was not a little owing 
to the degree in which the mild and 
gracious spirit of Lord Charlemont 
commingled itself with their delibera- 
tions. The character which he had 
obtained, by a long course of public 
service, endeared him to the nation as 
the chosen champion of her rights, 
and gave an authority to views and 
principles, which, while they went the 
full length of vindicating the national 
honour, and providing for the national 
interest, gave a pledge, that he, at 
least, would not push them to any ex- 
treme length, incompatible with the 
security of British connection, or the 
general well-being of the British em- 
pire. 

But, little can the most sagacious 
foresee the lengths to which they may 
be carried, when once they launch up- 
on the troubled waters of political dis- 
content. Even the most honest can 


Self-formed, self-governed, the Volunteers accepted no commission from the 
Crown, and acknowledged no connection with the government ; — the private men 
appointed their own officers, and occasionally cashiered them for misconduct or inca- 
pacity ; — they accepted no pay, — the more wealthy soldier cheerfully shared his funds 
with his poorer comrade — and the officers contributed their portions to the general 
stock -purse .” — Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, p. 46. 
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scarcely account for the steadiness of 
their own principles : and vain will 
even the most powerful endeavour to 
curb the extravagance of the heady 
and intemperate, by which the advan- 
tages, which seemed almost securely 
within reach of a wise moderation, 
mav be endangered. 

It must, indeed, be held in mind, 
that British subjects can never be 
wholly unprepared for the exercise of 
political functions, such as people 
brought up under more despotic go- 
vernments must be altogether incapa- 
ble of discharging with any public ad- 
vantage. The very atmosphere which 
they breathe renders them naturally 
politicians, even as the element by 
which we are surrounded, renders our 
maritime population naturally sailors. 
And hence, the steadiness as well as 
the vigour with which the Volunteers, 
under their noble leader, advanced in 
the pursuit of national independence. 
It must, also, be taken into account, 
that the period of their organization 
preceded the French Revolution, and 
that, during the season of their high- 
est excitement, the wild anti-monar- 
chical and republican notions, which 
afterwards came to have such a pesti- 
lent influence, had not infected the 
public mind. Real grievances were 
felt, and constitutional redress was 
sought ; and it was not until the na- 
tion was arrayed as ono man against 
the usurpation of the British par- 
liament, and intoxicated with the 
enjoyment of unaccustomed power, 
and flushed with the pride of victory, 
that any thing beyond the most ample 
redress entered into the contemplation 
of the popular leaders. 

Nor may we pass over the mode in 
which discipline was acquired by this 
distinguished body, without omitting a 
feature in their history of no small im- 
portance. This was accomplished 
chiefly by the instrumentality of the 
disbanded soldiers, who had served 
in the American war. 

“ The intercourse and conversation of 
those persons,** Sir Jonah Barrington 
justly observes, “ had a powerful effect, 
by transfusing into their pupils that mili- 
tary mind which a veteran soldier can 
never relinquish. In their convivial 
hours, the seijeant, surrounded by his 
company, expatiating on the events of 


actual service* and introducing episodes of 
individual bravery, perhaps of his own 
undauntedness and sagacity, gradually 
banished every other topic from their 
conversation at those meetings. The 
successful perseverance of America had 
impressed even the soldier himself who 
had fought against her, with an involun- 
tary respect for the principles of his 
enemies ; a constant intercourse with his 
Irish associates excited in him congenial 
feelings — and he began to listen with 
pleasure to their interesting question, 

( why should not his own brave country- 
men possess as much of constitutional 
liberty as those foreign colonists who had 
conquered him ?’ ** 

There were now in Ireland two in- 
dependent armies ; the one the regular 
army, commissioned and officered by 
the crown — the other the volunteer or 
irregular army, commissioned and 
officered by the people. Each was in- 
spired and influenced by sentiments 
favorable to the authorities under which 
they respectively served, and it re- 
quired no small address on the part of 
weir respective leaders to prevent 
abrupt collisions, and to preserve a 
arood understanding between them. — 
How difficult this was at times, may be 
understood from the following little 
incident, which we give in the words of 
Sir Jonah Barrington with the more 
confidence, as it corresponds exactly 
with the relation of it, which we our- 
selves had from an eye-witness : — 

“ Lieutenant Doyne, of the 2d regi- 
ment of Horse, marching to relieve toe 
guard in Dublin Castle, at the head of 
the cavalry, came, accidentally, on Eseex- 
bridge, directly at right angles with a line 
of the volunteer infantry, commanded by 
Lord Altamont An instant embarrass- 
ment took place. One party must halt 
or the other could not pass ; neither would 
recede — etiquette seemed likely to get 
the better of prudence — the cavalry ad- 
vanced, the volunteers continued their 
progress till they were nearly in contact ; 
never did a more critical moment ex- 
ist in Ireland. Had one drop of 
blood been shed through the impe- 
tuosity of either officers, even in that 
silly question of precedence, the Irish 
Volunteers would have beat to arms from 
north to south in every part of the king- 
dom, and British connexion would cer- 
tainly have been shaken to its very 
foundation. As the cavalry advanced, 
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Lord Altamont commanded his corps to 
continue their march, and incline their 
bayonets, so as to be ready to defend their 
line. The cavalry officer, wisely reflect- 
ing that by the pause even of a single 
moment every possibility of disagreement 
would be obviated, halted his men for an 
instant; the Volunteers passed on, and 
the affair ended without further diffi- 
culty.” 


Thus, for that time, was the explo- 
sion of a thunder-cloud, surcharged 
with national ruin, happily prevented ; 
but every succeeding day presented 
some new occasion upon which some 
similar danger might arise ; and had 
not the leaders been men of integrity 
and honour, who, without exciting na- 
tional suspicion, could moderate the 
natural ardour, and manage and miti- 
gate, while yet they stimulated, the 
fiery temperament of a mercurial 
people, the consequences would have 
been disastrous in the extreme, and in- 
stead of contemplating the tranquil 
and majestic march of an armed peo- 
ple for the vindication of their liberties, 
the historian would be called upon to 
trace, with sorrow, the bloody and 
doubtful fluctuations of a civil war. 

Nor wasthereone,umongst the distin- 
guished patriots of this period, to w hom 
his country was more indebted for this 
happy result, than to Lord Charle- 
mont. He had so conducted himself 
throughout the whole of his public 
life, that his loyalty was never distrusted 
by the court, nor Vis integrity doubted 
by the people. He had frequently 
given to the one indubitable proofs of 
his fidelity, and was constantly afford- 
ing to the other fervent tokens of his 
love ; and now that a crisis had arrived, 
when the supreme powder of the 
British parliament was about to come 
into conflict with the independence of 
Ireland, no 6uch fitting mediator could 
be found for bringing the people, w ith- 
out any compromise of their rights, 
into allegiance to their sovereign, and 
the sovereign, without any surrender of 
his dignity, into cordial amity with his 
people. 

The following little incident (in re- 
lating which, in this place, we some- 
what anticipate the progress of our 


history,) will serve to evince the sort of 
estimation in which Lord Charlemont’s 
personal character was held, and the 
hold which he had on the affections of 
the armed patriots of Ireland. A 
rumour having prevailed in 1781, that 
an invasion was meditated in the south 
of Ireland, he waited, on the Lord 
Lieutenant, and stated “ that he would 
instantly set out for the north, where 
he had no doubt such a spirit would 
be displayed as would baffle every 
effort of foreign hostility.”* With the 
approbation of the Viceroy, he did as 
was proposed ; and having assembled 
his troops, he desired to know from 
them “ what they would authorise him 
to say to the Lord Lieutenant.** — 
After a short deliberation, their colonel 
was commissioned to speak for them, 
and his answer was in thejbllowing’ 
words : — 

“ My Lord, till this instant yon have, 
never done anything displeasing to your 
regiment. Your present application to 
us is not only needless, but in some de- 
gree offensive to our feelings. We have 
unanimously chosen you our colonel ; and 
in that quality, relying upon our spirit, 
and certain of our obedience, instead of 
applying to us, you should, in the first 
instance, have assured the Lord Lieute- 
nant that your regiment ‘would imme- 
diately join the King’s troops at Cork. 
You should then have sent down your 
orders , and we would have instantly 
obeyed , marched , * and met you in the 
field." “ Lord Charleraont told them,” 
adds his affectionate biographer, “ that 
their kind reproof was one of the highest 
compliments he could have received irom 
them, but that he thought it bis duty to 
speak to them previous to any other step 
being taken ; and he hoped that they 
would draw up some resolution, which 
he might lay before the Lord Lieutenant. 
* No resolution — no resolution,' they una- 
nimously exclaimed ! * Only have the 

goodness, my Lord, to acquaint his Ex- 
cellency that our regiment shall , be as 
soon in Cork as any troop in his Majesty's 
service ; and we beg that you will never 
again use us so ill as to make such an ap- 
plication to us, but answer at once for us 
in your own name, and command us al- 
ways.’ " 

We mention this little incident not 


* Hardy's Life of Lord Cbarlemont, vol. I., page 443. 
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merely for the purpose of showing the 
estimation in which Lord Charlemont 
was held, but the spirit of the body at 
the head of which he was placed ; — and 
we ask, what, in the then excited state 
of the country, might not have been 
done by such an army, if it had not 
been officered by such commanders. — 
Nothing short of the influence which 
Lord Charlemont possessed, could 
have confined it within constitutional 
limits, or converted into a useful servant 
of the public, what was but too well 
calculated to be a terrible master. 

The session of 1779 was most im- 
portant. The unanimity which per- 
vaded all classes of people respecting 
the measures indispensible for a preli- 
minary redress of Irish grievances, 
found its way into the parliament, and 
the minister could no longer continue 
blind to the necessity of making some 
decisive move to gratify the national 
expectations. Even amongst his own 
steadiest supporters, there were many 
who w'ould not have gone the length 
of committing themselves in a contest 
with the people. But a wise liberality 
was wanting in the conduct of those 
who were at the head of affairs, and 
the measures of relief which the aspect 
of the times imperatively required, and 
w’hich should have had the grace of being 
frankly and affectionately acceded, were 
to be doled out grudgingly, and of ne- 
cessity. The Lord Lieutenant wa9 
directed to open the session with a 
6]>eech M remotely alluding to his Ma- 
jesty’s sentiments of liberality, but 
without specifying any measure of 
concession, and so cautiously worded, 
as neither to alarm the public, nor 
commit the government”* But this 
would never do. The time had gone 
by when such equivocal cant could be 
endured. The minister could no longer 
treat an excited and impatient people, 
as the knavish traveller proposed to 
treat the exhausted horse, when he 
told him, that, if he brought him to the 
end of his journey, he Mould give him 
a promissory note for a feed of hay. 
Not Mords but deeds were now to be 
relied oil ; and it was clear, that, un- 
less something demonstrative of sym- 
pathy with the people, and a determi- 


nation to redress national grievances 
was clearly evinced, a contest was at 
hand, by which the public tranquil- 
lity would be compromised, and of 
which it would be difficult to foresee the 
termination. The minister, therefore, 
who was not prepared to look through 
a long vista of blood, must resolve, be- 
fore long, to make his peace, upon 
honourable terms, uith the armed pa- 
triots of Ireland. But the commence- 
ment of that celebrated session, we 
must give in the words of one who was 
an eye-witness of m hat he describes. — 
Thus Mrite3 Sir Jonah Barrington :f 

“ At length the parliament assembled ; 
the auxious and inquisitive eye of the se- 
cretary, and of the steady partizaus of 
government, passed rapidly throughout 
the house — alarmed by the appearance of 
some unusual resistance, they endeavoured 
from the looks, the suggestions, the man- 
ner of the members, to prejudge the re- 
sult of the first night's debate, which had 
generally decided the complexion of the 
ensuing session — but no sagacity could 
anticipate the turn which Irish affairs 
were to receive on that night — no human 
foresight could have predicted that blow 
which the system of the British cabinet 
was about to receive by one single sen- 
tence, or have foreseen that that single 
sentence would be the composition of the 
first law officer of the crown. 

“ The Lord Lieutenant’s speech was 
delivered by him in the House of Lords, in 
the accustomed tone of confidence, ambi- 
guity, and frivolous recommendations; 
and in the Commons, the usual echo and 
adulatory address was moved by Sir Ro- 
bert Dean — a person completely devoted 
to the views of government. A pause 
succeeded, and an unusual communication 
was perceivable between several members 
on the government and the opposition 
sides of the house. A decided resistance 
to the usual qualified address now became 
certain ; — the secretary, moving irreso- 
lutely from place to place, was seen en- 
deavouring to collect the individual opi- 
nions of the members — and the law offi- 
cers of the crown evinced a diffidence, 
never before observable in their depart- 
ment: throughout the whole house a 
new sense of expectation and anxiety was, 
evident. 

“ At length, Mr. Henry Grattan rose, 


• Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, p. 53. 
f Ibid. p. 54—56. 
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with a somewhat more than usual solem- 
nity ; — he seemed labouring with his own 
thoughts, and preparing his mind for a 
more than ordinary exertion. 

. . . After an oration, replete 

with the most luminous reasoning — the 
severest censure — pathetic and irresistible 
eloquence, Mr. Grattan moved an amend- 
ment to the address, viz. — ‘ that we be- 
seech your majesty to believe, that it is 
with the utmost reluctance we are con- 
strained to approach you on this occasion ; 
but the constant drain to supply absen- 
tees, and the unfortunate prohibition of 
our trade, have caused such calamity, that 
the natural support of our country has 
decayed, and our manufacturers are dying 
for want ; — famine stalks hand in hand 
with hopeless wretchedness , — and the 
only means left to support the expiring 
trade of this miserable part of your Ma- 
jesty's dominions, is to open a free export 
traae, and let your Irish subjects enjoy 
their natural birth-right" 

The die was now cast. The patriot 
leader bad passed the Rubicon. There 
was mutiny in the camp of the minis- 
ter, and it was plain that he could not 
calculate upon the support of by far 
the ablest of his retainers. At length, 
and with much hesitation. Sir Henry 
Cavendish arose, (a paltry pettifogger 
in debate, who had early become the 
auctioneer of bis own public virtue,) 
and moved, as a substitute for Mr. 
Grattanls amendment, “ to supplicate 
for a redress of grievances.” He was 
feebly supported by the Attorney-Ge- 
neral, Mr. Scott, whose parliamentary 
assurance for the first time seemed to 
fail him, and who evinced, by his irre- 
solute and wheedling tone, a conscious- 
ness of ultimate failure. But when 
Flood, Mr. Ogle, the Provost, Sir Ed- 
ward Newenham, declared their concur- 
rence in the amendment, there no 
longer remained a hope of carrying the 
miserable expedient by which it was 
sought to be defeated. And no tongue 
can paint the consternation of minis- 
ters, when Hussey Burgh arose, and 
publicly declared, that strong state- 
ment, rather than pathetic supplication, 
was adapted to the crisis, and that he 
never would support any government 
in fraudulently concealing from the 
king the rights of his people. As Mr. 
Grattan's amendment was conceived, 
by some of the best friends of Ireland, 
to be objectionable for alluding so 


pointedly to the absentees, a class of 
persons whom it was, just at that pe- 
riod, desirable rather to propitiate than 
to provoke, Mr. Burgh proposed to 
substitute for it the following brief but 
significant sentence— 

“ That it is not by temporary expedi- 
ents that this nation is now to be saved 
from impending ruin." 

“ The effect of this speech,” observes 
Sir Jonah Barrington, ** was altogether 
indescribable, nor is it easy to be con- 
ceived by those who were not witnesses 
of that remarkable transaction. The 
bouse, quick in its conception, and rapidly 
susceptible of every impression, felt the 
whole force of this unexpected and im- 
portant secession. The character, the 
talents, the eloquence of this great man 
bore down every symptom of resistance ; 
many of the usual supporters of the go- 
vernment, and some of the viceroy's im- 
mediate connections instantly followed 
his example, and in a moment the victory 
was decisive — not a single negative could 
the minister procure — and Mr. Burgh's 
amendment passed unanimously, amidst 
a tumult of joy and exultation. 

“ This triumph of Irish patriotism 
made an instantaneous and powerful im- 
pression on the minds of the people ; — it 
was their first victory, and the minister's 
first discomfiture. The volunteers attri- 
buted this unexpected success to the im- 
pressions which their spirit had diffused 
throughout the country, and they deter- 
mined to adopt this measure, as if it had 
been their own offspring,— and thereby 
identify the virtue of parliament with the 
energy of the people. On the circum- 
stance being announced, the drums beat 
to arms — the volunteer associations col- 
lected in every part of the metropolis — 
and they resolved to line the streets, and 
accompany to the gates of the castle, that 
part of the legislative body which moved 
in solemn procession, to present their 
wholesome warning into the hands of the 
viceroy.’* 

Such was the memorable resolution, 
which acted as a talisman upon the 
public spirit of one country, and alarmed 
the blinded egotism of another. The 
national feeling had been brought into 
a focus ; and nothing but perseverance 
on the part of the parliamentary advo- 
cates was wanted to ensure the speedy 
and complete success of the cause of 
the people. The only question now 
was, in what manner or to what extent. 
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the boon thoald be conceded, which 
erery one taw could not be much 
longer delayed. Meanwhile, the 
country resounded with the praises of 
the distinguished men, by whose elo- 
quence, and whose virtue, this great 
triumph had been achieved \ and with 
an armed nation at their back, such 
men were not likely to desert the post 
of honour in the hour of danger. 

As the success of this night was 
chiefly owinp to the spirited conduct 
and splendid eloquence of Hussey 
Burgh, who had then the office of 
Prime Seijeant, and who nobly flung 
his place to the winds, when the cause 
of his country, as he deemed, required 
such a sacrifice, it cannot be improper, 
in a few words, to introduce him to 
the notice of the reader. He was a 
singularly gifted man, and may not be 
omitted, even in the most passing 
sketch of Irish affairs at this period.— 
With moml qualities of the highest or- 
der, he possessed taste and genius of no 
ordinary kind, combined with a very 
considerable power of vigorous and 
manly reason. As a statesman, his in- 
tegrity was more conspicuous than his 
ability, and the nationality of his sen- 
timents, than the wisdom of his deter- 
minations. His understanding rather 
reflected the lights of other minds, than 
shone with any underived and ori- 
ginal brightness. His acquisitions 
were elegant, though superficial, and 
his learning various, though not pro- 
found, furnishing rather a storehouse 
for his fancy, than a workshop for his 
reason, and serving rather to give cur- 
rency to ephemeral sentiment, than 
to stamp authority upon enlightened 
views. As an orator, he was more 
ornate than forcible, and, to use a 
phraseology not unlike his own, he 
may he said to have traversed the 
the milky way in the firmament of 
Irish elocution. What was wanting 
in intellectual power, was thus sup- 
plied by native worth, and the mild 
radiance of hts virtues threw a lustre 
around his path, which gave a kind of 
perpetual ecAzt to his political existence. 
His imagery was always classical, often 
striking, and sometimes produced a 
most startling effect ; while, at others, 
it rather overlayed his subject, or acted 
as the ignis fatuus, by which he was 
himself bewildered by his own halluci- 
nations. Applause he loved, and was 


pained when it 'was not liberally ac- 
corded. But no power of corrup- 
tion could shake his integrity, or abate, 
even for a moment, that intensity of 
romantic attachment with which he 

{ >rosecuted the independence of Ire- 
and. Going as he did, with the tide 
of public feeling, he appeared.to exert 
over it an almost magical power ; 
hut, had his efforts been in the other 
direction, he would soon have been 
made sensible of his 'error, and^found 
how very gTeat the difference is, 
between the influence which may ag- 
gravate, and the power which can dis- 
pel popular delusion. It mav be truly 
said or him, that bis strength and his 
weakness, his deficiencies and his per- 
fections, eqbally fitted him for the dis- 
tinguished part which he now acted on 
the theatre of public affairs, and that, 
had his abilities been greater, or his 
integrity less, Grattan might have 
wanted an indispensible auxiliary, or go- 
vernment have found a useful sup- 
porter. As it was, bis feelings were 
interested in the cause of his country, 
while his mind was not sufficiently far- 
sighted to catch a glimpse of the perils 
wnich awaited her in her bold and 
headlong career of independence.— 
And the peculiar temperament «»f his 
genius enabled him to throw a kind of 
aurora-borealis radiance around the 
views which he advocated, which caused 
tliem to he seen in a softened splen- 
dour, by which their vagueness and 
their rashness was concealed, while, 
whatever they possessed of beauty or 
of plausibility was made to appear to 
most advantage. 

« He resembled,** said Grattan, talking 
of him, in after-times, at his own dinner 
table, to Theobald Wolf Tone, •‘•gene- 
ral who stops upon his march to pluck 
daisies, which he weaves into a garland, 
flings around his shoulders, and enters the 
field of battle, half hero, half opera 
dancer.’* 

This is not an ill-natured, nor very 
extravagant caricature of the peculi- 
arities of Hussey Burgh, whose talents, 
character, and position, rendered him 
an invaluable accession to the popular 
party, and whose departure from the 
ranks of the minister may he said to 
have struck the government^with dis- 
may, and to have determined, in a 
great measure, the future measures of 
administration. 
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Mr. Daly was another able man, 
whose efforts also, entitled him, at this 
period, to a large share of national gra- 
titude and admiration. For sound, 
practical wisdom, and insight into hu- 
man nature, he stood, probably, at the 
head of that patriotic band, who had 
espoused the cause of their country, 
with a chivalrous determination to con- 
quer or to die in their efforts for her 
liberation. British monopoly had no 
more resolute antagonist, nor Irish 
freedom a faster friend. His mind was 
enriched by learning, and disciplined 
by vigorous and manly thought, and he 
was distinguished above all his cotem- 
poraries, by a perspicuous sagacity, 
which, in the discussion of difficult or 
complicated questions, put him, as 
it w'ere, into possession of a clue to the 
labyrinth, in the mazes of which most 
others were lost or bewildered. As au 
orator, he proved, on more than one 
•occasion, that he could attain the very 
highest honours. Whenever he sum- 
moned his powers for a great effort, his 
arrangement was consummate, histreat- 
ment of his subject masterly, and the 
ease, grace, dignity, and simplicity of 
the language and the imagery which 
he employed, such as to extort the 
loudest admiration. But his efforts in 
that line were not frequent, and he 
contented himself, except on rare oc- 
casions, with brief and pertinent re- 
marks, tending to disentangle the sub- 
ject under discussion from the per- 
plexity incident to multitudinous de- 
bate, or set it in some point of view in 
which its real bearing might be most 
apparent. He was one of the very 
few, at this period, whose wisdom led 
him early to apprehend the fatal con- 
sequences but too sure to result from 
the extremes to which the patriotic 
party seemed likely to be led, and who 
w’ould fain have imposed a curb upon 
their restless spirit, before it passed the 
limits of control, and spurned the re- 
storing efforts of those by whom it had 
been excited. 

But the trade of the country was 
now to be vindicated, and in con- 
junction with Grattan and a few 
others, all his powers w*ere concentred 
upon that object. He it was who 
framed the resolution which Grattan 
"moved, and for wdiich Hussey Burgh’s 
amendment was afterwards substituted. 
It had been concocted at the village of 


Bray, whither Grattan and Daly had 
retired, that they might communicate, 
previous to the commencement of the 
session, unreservedly and uninterrupt- 
edly, respecting the affairs of Ireland. 
Similar communications had taken 
place between Flood and Hussey 
Burgh, who were determined not to 
lend even a passive countenance to the 
continuance of a system of misgovern- 
ment by which the energies of their 
country had so long been paralyzed. The 
respective parties were unacquainted 
with each other’s intentions, when the 
discussion upon the amendment com- 
menced i and Grattan and Daly were 
but too happy to accede to that pro- 
posed by Hussey Burgh, when, by so 
doing, all that they wanted was gained, 
together with a vast accession of sup- 
port, including a moral weight of 
opinion, that could not otherwise have 
been looked for* 

The decision of this night virtually 
settled the question of free trade, and 
constituted an auspicious commence- 
ment of Lord Carlisle’s administration. 
The patriotic party were now rein- 
forced by such a phalanx of talent, that 
in point of brilliancy and effect, they 
eclipsed all competition, and the men of 
property began to be so rapidly im- 
pregnated with popular principles, that 
Grattan said the people w'ere now be- 
ginning to get landed security for their 
liberties. Nor was the noiseless agency 
of Lord Charlemont but little inffuen- 
tial in bringing to pass that consumma- 
tion by him and others so passionately 
desired. He was untiring in his efforts 
to make proselytes, amongst men of 
his own order, to the new opinions ; and 
his open countenance of the people 
in their previous “non-importation" 
agreement, for the purpose of encou- 
raging Irish manufactures, and the ar- 
dour with which, on all occasions, he 
seconded their views, and sought to 
promote their interests, and that, with- 
out the remotest prospect of any per- 
sonal benefit, so endeared him to all 
classes of his fellow-countrymen, that 
in the very highest transports of their 
patriotic ardour, his will was re- 
spected as a law*, and his approbation 
of their measures as earnestly desired, 
as if he was entitled to their allegi- 
ance. 

We speak now of the first fervors of 
the people, when, with arms in their 
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hands, they demanded a free trade, 
which seemed at that time the ultima- 
tum of their political expectations. — 
The reverence and the love with which 
they then regarded Lord Charlemout 
should be witnessed, in order to be un- 
derstood. It was with reference to 
that period of his life that Grattan so 
beautifully said — 

“ He cast upon the crowd that fol- 
lowed him, the gracious shade of his own 
accomplishments, so that the very rabble 
grew civilized as it approached his per- 
son.” 

But the days were at hand, when a 
different spirit was to possess his coun- 
trymen, and w'hen the advice of the 
most revered of their benefactors was 
to be disregarded. But we must not 
anticipate. “Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” 

The minister now saw that he could 
no longer neglect the interests, or trifle 
w’ith the feelings of the people of Ire- 
land. The reverses in America 
humbled his pride, and the opposition 
of an armed nation, indignant at rights 
so long withheld, scared him into a 
sense of justice. Concessions, in point 
of trade and commerce, to the full 
amount of our demands, were now, not 
without reluctance, resolved on ; and, 
as if every measure of liberality was to 
be accompanied by something that 
should provoke and aggravate the very 
feeling which it was intended to pro- 
pitiate, Lord North sought, as the 
price of his enlargement of our trade 
to perpetuate the mutiny bill, which, 
together with the hereditary revenue 
of the crown, which would have ren- 
dered the King independent of his 
Irish parliament, would amount to a 
virtual suspension of the constitution. 

Never was there a period, in the his- 
tory of our country, when such an ex- 
periment could be less safely made ; 
and had Lord Norths intention been 
to inflame, instead of to extinguish the 
national enthusiasm, he could not have 
been more successful. All that had 
been granted, seemed mean and incon- 
siderable, in comparison with what 
would be lost, by this insidious attempt 


upon the virgin purity of their consti- 
tution ; and. accordingly, a rally of 
public spirit was produced, which made 
the struggle for free trade, which had 
just been attended with such complete 
success, to be forgotten, in the mightier 
struggle which now succeeded for na- 
tional independence. 

It is not to be omitted, even in 
the briefest notice of these stirring 
times, that the spirit of the volunteer 
association elicited an expression of 
national sentiment from the prostrate 

a of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
and operated upon them with 
such a magical effect, that they forgot 
their own peculiar grievances in their 
aspirations after Irish freedom. They 
were thus, for the first time, brought 
under the friendly notice of many of 
their Protestant countrymen, who had, 
before, regarded with jealousy any re- 
laxation of the penal restrictions ; and, 
already, a public sentiment began to 
be expressed in favour of a mitigation 
of that severe and vindictive system of 
laws, which had the immediate effect 
of generating the seeds of divisions 
amongst the volunteer body itself, and 
was, ultimately, the means of disasso- 
ciating those whom a feeling of national 
honour had united. 

The following eloquent passage which 
we extract from one of the pamphlets 
of the day,* will describe the position 
of Ireland after she had attained free- 
dom of trade, and before she had as 
yet acquired legislative independence. 

“As soon as trade was opened, the 
Irish nation conceiving that her associa- 
tions and charter would be a reproach, 
if, notwithstanding both, she consented 
to be governed by laws which she did 
not make ; conceiving also that nothing 
in justice or policy, in the real or the ap- 
parent interest of Great Britain, stood 
in the way of liberty, denied in her dif- 
ferent counties and cities the supremacy 
of the British parliament ; and having 
herself asserted liberty, instructed her re- 
presentatives to give to that assertion the 
solemnity of a law, or the countenance 
of a resolution. You saw the policy of 
declaring your sentiments, that England 
might Bee the danger of invading, your 


• Observations on the Mutiny Bill, addressed to the People of Ireland, with some 
Strictures on Lord Buckinghamshire’s Administration in Ireland, second edition.* 
Dublin : printed by W. Wilson, 6, Dame street, 1781. 
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own parliaments the safety of yoar as- 
serting, and all the prudence of allowing 
rights of which an armed and chartered 
nation proclaimed herself tenacious. You 
proceeded in this great business like a se- 
rious animated nation, who entertained a 
deep sense of her privileges, and a calm 
determination to maintain them. It was 
not the measure of a faction, it was not 
the act of a party ; but of a people, rising 
up like one man to claim their freedom, 
a whole people long depressed, and cru- 
elly divided, docking together with the 
most perfect order, and each individual, 
man by man, from his own lips, preferring 
his right to be free. That people ! the 
Irish nation, whose grossness, tameness, 
and disorder, bad been a subject of ri- 
baldry to themselves, to those very men 
of our own country, to whose inconstant, 
mean, frivolous, and venal political habits ; 
you now gave the soundest lessons of con- 
stitution, and the brightest example of 
order: neither was this great act confined 
to one persuasion — but Protestant and 
Papist, their ancient animosity in such a 
cause subsiding, signed the same declara- 
tion of right; and those whom neither 
severity, nor lenity, nor the penal code, 
nor its relaxation, had been able to unite, 
in freedom found a rapid reconciliation ; 
a certain flame rectified the humours of 
superstition. The time had arrived when 
the spirit of truth and liberty should de- 
scend upon the man of the Romish persua- 
sion, and touch his Catholic lips with public 
fire. He was tried and was found faithful, 
he was weighed in the balance and proved 
sufficient We have learned at last a 
simple but great truth, that one roan is 
like another, and that all men wish to be 
free. 

« I have been told the Roman Catholics 
had no right to sign instructions. I do 
not enquire into the right, I am satis- 
fied with the fact; for the Catholic, taking 
a constitutional test, qualifies, and is, in 
conscience and equity, constituted a bro- 
ther and a fellow-citizen. In short, such 
were your measures and declarations, that 
I defy the most learned of your traducers, 
from all the store of their reading, to 
produce any thing comparable to the con- 
duct of the Irish nation. And I will 
further say, that if it had not been you 
who had spoken, but the laws you were 
employed to restore ; if the law' had put 
forth a voice and promulgated herself, she 
had not been reflected in accents of more 


truth, temper, and purity. You shook 
off the tyranny of the English ; you de- 
terred the invasion of the French ; you 
restored the liberties of the Irish; you 
gave operation to law ; you gave civiliza- 
tion to manners; you raised a drooping 
province ; you humbled a saucy ministry ; 
compassed a mighty revolution ; you be- 
came a theme of public worship, and the 
subject of just and necessary thanksgiv- 
ing ; they who abhorred, revered you; na- 
tions you never heard of, spoke of you ; 
nothing was wanting but the uniform 
concurrence of your parliament, to have 
placed the Irish nation on the broad foun- 
dation of liberty, and the summit of 
fame.* 1 

It is to be observed, that the leading 
men in parliament did not, at that pe- 
riod, disdain to make the public press 
the medium through which their senti- 
ments were conveyed to the people ; 
and anonymous pamphlets have, ac- 
cordingly, survived, in which the stem 
logic and the vigorous condensa- 
tion of Flood, and the splendid decla- 
mation and the epigrammatic point of 
Grattan, may be clearly discerned by 
the intelligent reader. 

Such was the indignation with which 
the perpetual mutiny bill was regarded, 
that some public spirited individuals 
determined to make a stand upon that 
point, and to bring “the legality of 
British statutes, operating upon Ire- 
land, into issue, through the medium 
of their own conduct, in refusing to 
obey them.** This, however, would 
have been a hazardous experiment, as 
the judges were then entirely depen- 
dent upon the crow'n ; and the patriots 
acted mr more w isely in “ biding their 
time,* and waiting until the progress 
of national feeling rendered it dan- 
gerous for the minister to refuse their 
rights, than in attempting a vindication 
of their legislative functions by the 
doubtful and undignified process of a 
decision in an Irish court of justice. 
Nor were there wanting, at that period, 
sturdy champions of prerogative, who 
could not be at a loss for plausible 
grounds to defend the existing usage, 
had it been made a question of law, 
instead of a question of constitution. 

Lord Buckinghamshire was now 
recalled. He was succeeded by Lord 


• “ Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation,” page 81. 
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Carlisle. As the Volunteers were 
called into existence b f the imbecility 
of the first, the merit of the second 
was to consist in their dispersion ; and, 
for this purpose, nothing which address 
or finesse could accomplish, was want- 
ing on the part of the new lord lieu- 
tenant, to flatter their vanity, soothe 
their pride, and, by a kind of ostenta- 
tious and anticipatory proffer of na- 
tional redress, to deprive them of any 
pretext for continuing any longer in 
arms. He met parliament, for the 
first time, on the 9th of October, 1781, 
and his speech was well calculated to 
purchase for him golden opinions, from 
a sanguine and an excited people. But 
it contained nothing specific, which 
might furnish to the more wary pa- 
triots, any solid grounds of national 
exultation. The minister thought that 
much was gained, when he induced 
Mr. John (afterwards Lord) O’Neil, 
one of the first of the Irish common- 
ers, to move the customary compliinen- 
tar} r address ; but he was quickly un- 
deceived, when that gentleman, imme- 
diately after, moved a resolution u of 
thanks to all the Volunteers of Ireland, 
for their exertions and continuance 
The effect of this w as truly embarrass- 
ing. The minister was taken com- 
pletely by surprise. 

“ To return thanks,** observes Sir Jonah 
Barrington/ “to an independent army 
for their exertions and continuance, which 
acknowledged no military superiority, 
and called, with arms in their hands, upon 
their Irish kings to restore their civil 
rights and plundered constitution — was a 
step, undoubtedly, not warranted by pre- 
cedent — but prompt decision was neces- 
sary; and the then Mr. John Fitzgibbon, 
in one of the first efforts of that decided 
but inconsiderate impetuosity which dis- 
tinguished him throughout life, harshly 
opposed Mr. O’NeiTs motion; but, by 
endeavouring to support the government, 
he deeply embarrassed it; and Mr. Scott, 
the attorney-general, on that occasion, 
showed, in its strongest colours, the ad- 
vantages of well-regulated policy. He 
instantly acceded to what he could not 
oppose, and gave an appearance of full 
approbation on the part of government, 
to an address of thanks to these men, 
which nothing but that political duplicity 

• “ Rise and Fall of the 

Vol. VIII. 


which he so amply ponessed, could have 
induced him to consent to." 

Truly has it been said, by the same 
writer, a cotemporary observer of the 
transaction which he records, that this 
resolution of thanks, communicated, as 
it was, by the order of the House of 
Commons, through the sheriffs of coun- 
ties, to the corps of Volunteers in their 
respective bailiwicks, “ made a conside- 
rable progress in the emancipation of 
the Irish people it virtually gave to 
an irresponsible confederation of armed 
men an attitude and an authority which 
placed them above .the control of the 
British parliament. Thenceforth no- 
thing remained to be done but to ad- 
just the terms of Irish freedom. 

Indeed it is not wonderful that no- 
thing should now seem impossible to 
such a body of men as the volunteers, 
caressed as they were by a reluctant 
government, and backed by an united 
and admiring people. Nor was there 
in their conduct anything which could 
operate as a drawback upon the con- 
fidence now universally reposed in 
their spirit, their integrity, their patri- 
otism, and their moderation. The 
inspiring names at the head of every , 
movement by which the liberties of 
their country was to be vindicated, 
were Grattan and Charlemont ; the 
one that illustrious commoner who had 
already given commerce to his coun- 
try ; the other the venerated nobleman 
who never considered the wealth, or 
the station, or the dignity which he 
possessed, but as trusts for the benefit 
of the people. Most of Lord Charle- 
mont’s time was now taken up iu at- 
tending to the discipline and the or- 
ganization of the brave men who had 
chosen him as their leader. To a re- 
tiring disposition such as his, the 
labour and bustle attendant upon his 
military avocations, must have been 
not a little disagreeable and irksome ; 
for he possessed no military genius, 
and “the pomp and circumstance” of 
mimic war, in which he now so fre- 
quently found it his duty to bear a 
part, were only riot insupportably dis- 
tasteful to him, because they power- 
fully seconded his political view’s for 
the peaceful regeneration of Ireland. 

Irish 'Nation/’ page 87. 
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“ From the camp to the peaceful 
shades of Marino, and his excellent 
library,” observes his biographer, Mr. 
•Hardy, “ was Lord Charlemont’s usual 
transition in those days. Literature was 
4\is constant resource, aided by an agree- 
able and varied society. Except by a 
•few, it cannot be said that lettew were 
much cultivated at that time in Ireland ; 
•yet, though the pursuits of a camp are 
necessarily incompatible, for the -moment, 
with literary study, the volunteer insti- 
tution, so 'far from being formidable to 
such studies, eventually contributed to 
their extension. Almost every man of 
a liberal education throughout Ireland 
was now, occasionally at least, in the 
field j and many gentlemen of literary 
acquirements devoted no inconsiderable 
portion of their time' to the camp, arid 
such military knowledge as, in their situa- 
tion, they could obtain. The different 
ranks of society became more mingled. 
Those who were uninformed, frequently, 
often daily, met those who were not so. 
.Liberal intercourse took place, and many 
were ashamed of continuing ignorant. 
Heading became, though slowly, . a 
.fashion, and what was originally fashion 
became changed into a favoured and pleas- 
ing habit, it is, indeed, to be wished 
that that habit was still more extended. 
«-But unquestionably more books were 
bought, and continued to be so, after the 
• volunteer institution was formed, than 
over before in Ireland. To Lord Chnrle- 
ment’s society and library every man of 
letters, when properly recommended, 
•was entirely and unaffectedly welcome. 

But politics again became all ab- 
sorbing. The celebrated convention 
of Dungannon was now at .hand, which 
was soon to be followed by the event- 


ful session of 1782, in which Ireland 
underwent a sort of magical transfor- 
mation, and passed, as it were, per 
sal turn, from an extreme of servitude 
incompatible with Irish prosperity, to 
an extreme of independence incom- 
patible with British connection. The 
atriots -deluded themselves into the 
elief that these two things were 
perfectly reconcileable ; but events 
speedily demonstrated . the baseless 
and visionary nature of their expecta- 
tions. 

The favourite notion now was that 
Ireland was an independent kingdom ; 

«« That the king was bound to govern 
Ireland, not through his crown of Eng- 
land, but his crown of Ireland, conferred 
upon him by the Irish nation, and worn 
by him in conjunction with that of Great 
Britain, as the chief magistrate of both ; 
but to govern each country severally by 
their respective laws, and their distinct 
legislatures, and sot the one through the 
other ; and though the Irish crown was, 
by the constitution of that country, placed 
for ever on the head of the same legiti- 
mate monarch who should wear that of 
England, yet the Irish people were not 
legally bound to obey any laws but those 
enacted by their own legislature. ”• 

This was, in point of fact, nothinpr 
more than a revival of the doctrine of 
Molyneux, which had before subjected 
its propounder to ^persecution, but 
which was now maintained with a force 
of logic which sixty thousand men in 
arms knew 60 well how to employ, 
and which recent events at the other 
side of the Atlantic, significantly ad- 
monished the minister could not safely 
be resisted^* 


• Rise and Fall of the Irish Nation, p. 40. 

+ As the national sentiment is generally very correctly conveyed in popular songs, 
we subjoin the following verses of a song that was universally popular at this period. 
Our citation may not be quite accurate, as we quote from memory, having heard rt 
frequently, in our younger days, sung by an old relative who was himself a olontecr, 
with all the enthusiasm which it was so calculated to inspire. 

«« By your leave, gossip John, 

' By ray faith ’tis too long, 

Since you’ve played ns a lilt 

The same key on, same key on. 

-«« Dont turn a deaf ear, 

For our tune, now, you hear 
•We have got our own music, 

To play on, to piny on. 
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The little attention paid to the de- 
mands of the popular members in the 
House of Commons, was the ostensible 
cause of the assembling together, in 
the town of Dungannon, of the dele- 
gates from the armed associations of 
Ulster. Their meeting Sir Jonah Bar- 
rington thus describes : 

* This celebrated meeting was conducted 
with a decorum, firmness, and discretion, 
unknown to the popular meetings of 
other times and other countries. Steady, 
silent, and determined, two hundred de- 
legated volunteers, clothed in the uni- 
form, and armed with the arms of their 
respective regiments, marched two and 

two to the church . of Dungannon a 

place selected for the sanctity ef its 
nature, to give the greater solemnity to 
this memorable proceeding. 

“ The entrance of the delegates into 
that sacred place, was succeeded by an 
awful silence, which pervaded the whole 
assembly. The glittering arms of two 
hundred patriots, for the first time se- 
lected by their countrymen to proclaim 
the wrongs and grievances of the people, 
was, in itself, a scene so uncommon and so 
interesting, that many of these men, who 
were ready in a moment to shed the last 


drop of their blood in the cause of their 
country, as soldiers, were softened into 
tears, while contemplatively they sur- 
veyed that assembly in which they were 
about to pledge themselves to measures 
irrevocably committing Ireland with her 
sister nation — the result of which must 
determine the future fate of themselves, 
their children, and their country.** 

Of the individuals who figured in 
that convention we cannot afford space 
to speak separately ; but we see no 
reason to deny to them the praise of 
honesty and integrity, as well as of 
spirit and independence, although 
there can be no doubt that, had not a 
ready compliance on the part of 
government anticipated in some mea- 
sure the objects which they had at 
heart, they would have involved their 
country in civil war, and that, as the 
event has proved, for an eighteen 
years’ possession of an untimely, a 
turbulent, and ’a precarious indepen- 
dence. 

The repeal of the sixth of Geoige 
the First was one of the first measures 
deemed necessary by the armed as- 
serters of constitutional freedom. 


“ Nay, some folks go further, 

We hope tis no murder, 

To say it will make 

The king dance, sir, king dance, sir. 

" Sixty thousand brave boys. 

Have contrived such a noise 
As now charm the ears 

Of gay France, sir, gay France, sir. 

44 Were you not very dull 
When you took off our wool, 

To leave us so much 

Of the leather, the leather. 

“ Did it ne’er enter your pate, 

That a sheep-skin well beat, 

Would rouse the whole nation 
Together, together? 

44 One and all, young and old, 

None complain of the cold, 

Though stript to the skin 

And the bone, sir, the bone, sir.** 

44 All join the parade. 

And shout out, a free trade, 

Or else, you may let it 

Alone, sir, atone, sir. 
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The mutiny bill, of coufse, tfas not 
forgotten ; and a declaration of right 
was Yesolved on, in which it was boldly 
stated that the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Ireland were the only body 
competent to make laws entitled to 
the obedience of the people. 

Having thus significantly expressed 
their sentiments respecting the mea- 
sures essential, in their judgment, to 
the national interest, and evinced a 
determination not the less energetic 
because it was calm and deliberate, to 
prosecute them, if necessary, with their 
fortunes and their lives,— 

«« This body of armed patriots adjourned, 
committing,” says Sir Jonah Barrington, 
«* the further procedure to the coincidence 
and zeal of the other provinces of the 
nation ; and, with a discretion almost 
unparalleled, a body of patriots, who 
might in one week, have collected a mili- 
tary force, which all the power of Eng- 
land could not then have coped with, and 
at the head of an irresistible army, in a 
triumphant attitude, might have dictated 
their own terms to a trembling govern- 
ment — by their wise and temperate con- 
duct, avoided the horrors of a civil com- 
motion, proved to the world the genuine 
attachment of Ireland to her sister coun- 
try, and deliberately represented to Great 
Britain the grievances which, by more 
hostile proceedings, they could, by their 
own power, have redressed in a moment.” 

At this convention it was that the 
Earl of Bristol, who was at that time 
Bishop of Derry, first declared himself 
favourable to Irish independence. It 
was a singular phenomenon to see a 
Church of England prelate thus iden- 
tify himself with the popular cause, 
and go even beyond the most flaming 
of the Irish patriots in protesting 
against the usurpations of the land of 
his birth, and contending for the rights 
and liberties of the country of his 
adoption. He was a prelate whose 
mind was not uneuriched by learning, 
and whose manners were easy and pre- 
possessing ; but in w'hom an inordinate 
greediness for popular applause super- 
seded, while the fit was upon him, every 
feeling and principle which would be- 
come him as a churchman, a politician, 
or a Christian. While he thus openly 
confederated with those among whom a 
republican spirit began to prevail, by 
which the throne and the altar would 


have been equally endangered, he 
affected the most lordly prelatical state, 
and seemed equally to enjoy the pomp 
and splendour of his spiritual rank, 
and the noisy acclamation of his popu- 
lar adherents. As a churchman, but 
few could have recognised, in this 
modern Wolsey, the meek professor of 
the gospel of Christ, while many were 
not slow to admit the largeness and the 
liberality of his charities, and, in the 
disposal of his patronage, his disin- 
terestedness, if not his discrimination. 
He might be said to have brought to 
the office of the bishop the virtues of 
the demagogue, rather than have in- 
fused into the conduct of the dema- 
gogue any of the peculiar graces of 
bishop ; although it is not improbable 
that Ireland may have, at this period, 
owed her happy exemption from that, 
heady turbulence that would have in- 
volved her in a contest with Great 
Britain, in which the question at issue 
must be decided by the sword, to the 
degree in which his ecclesiastical 
functions impeded the movements of 
this extraordinary man, and made him 
feel that, in his most adventurous en- 
terprises as a patriot, public opinion 
imperatively required that the decorum 
becoming his office and his station 
should not be altogether abandoned. 

It is vefy difficult to say what might 
or might not have been the Tesult of 
the convention at Dungannon, had 
England been in a situation to give a 
stern refusal to their demands, and to 
enforce submission by those prompt 
and vigorous measures which, on for- 
mer occasions, had been but too suc- 
cessful. But such was not the case. 
After a long struggle with a powerful 
opposition, the disasters in America 
now compelled Lord North's ministry to 
ive w'av, and the Marquis of Rocking- 
am was called to the helm of afiairs, 
at the head of the popular party, and 
assumed office with a full determina- 
tion of going every constitutional length 
in giving satisfaction to the people of 
Ireland. 

The following letter from the Mar- 
quis himself to Lord Charlemont an- 
nounces this pleasing intelligence, and 
shows the high estimation in which 
the latter nobleman was held by those 
who then presided over the destinies 
of the country. 
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« My Dbae bom Chaelemont — The 
long and pleasing friendship which has 
so mutually and so cordially existed be- 
tween your lordship and me, for many, 
many years, may now, I trust, facilitate 
what 1 am sure has been the olject of 
our public conduct — the mutual advan- 
tage and prosperity of both these* coun- 
tries. National distrusts and jealousies 
will not have the smallest weight on 
either of our minds. 

“ The Duke of Portland being ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is, I 
think, my dear lord, a pretty good pledge 
of the fair intentions of his Majesty’s 
ministers. His Grace’s character and 
disposition of mind, as well as the prin- 
ciples on which he has long acted, are 
well known to your lordship, and I cau- 
not but hope, that many advantages will 
arise from a trust and confidence in his 
character, which may produce the happi 
est effects, both in the commencement 
and progress of such plans as may be 
suggested. I can assure your lordship, 
that his Majesty's present ministers will 
not loiter in a business of such magni- 
tude. This day his Majesty sends a 
message to the House of Commons, stat- 
ing, that distrusts and jealousies have 
arisen in Ireland, and that it is highly 
necessary to take them into immediate 
consideration, in order to a final adjust- 
ment. The Duke of Portland will set 
out for Ireland tomorrow evening. His 
grace is empowered to send the same 
message to the Parliament in Ireland. I 
should hope that an adjournment of the 
House of Commons in Ireland, for a fort- 
night or three weeks, in order to give the 
Duke of Portland the opportunity of 
enquiring into the opinions of your lord- 
ship, and of the gentlemen of the first 
weight and consequence, will be readily 
assented to. I cannot think that it would 
be good policy in the House of Commons 
of Ireland, to carry on measures, at this 
juncture, which should appear as mea- 
sures to extort. In truth, my dear lord, 
I think the time is come, when a new 
system, and new arrangement of connec- 
tion between the two kingdoms, roust be 
settled, to the mutual satisfaction and 
the reciprocal interests of both. Let 
us unite our endeavours in so good a 
work. I cannot conclude, without ex- 
pressing to your lordship, how anxious I 
shall be to hear from you. Lady Rock- 
ingham begs to present her best compli- 
meuts to your lordship, aud Lady Charle- 
mont. — I have the houour to be, dear 


Lord Charlemont, most affectionately 
yours, Rockingham. . 

u Orosvennr- Square, Tuesday, f.m. 

Five o’clock, April the 9th, 1782.” 

The adjournment requested was not 
to be obtained. The expectation of 
the nation had been wound up to tlje 
highest point of intensity, and any ap- 
parent trifling with a body like the 
volunteers, might have led to results to 
the highest degree disastrous. Lord 
Charlenaont, therefore, while he ex-r 
pressed his joy at the accession of his 
friend to office, and his gratitude for 
the expected benefits which such an 
event was likely to ensure to his coun- 
try, hesitated not, in the most explicit 
manner, to inform the Marquis, that 
his wishes, in that particular, could not 
be complied with. The following is 
part of his reply : 

“ From what I have now said, your 
lordship will readily conceive, that n<» 
greater misfortune could possibly befal 
me, thau to be prevented in any way from 
giving my whole support to an adminis- 
tration, which is, in every respect, so 
dear to me. Bui, thank heaven, I have 
little reason to dread any such event; 
yet, unfortunately, a difficulty occurred 
at setting .out* The adjournment pro- 
posed by your lordship was absolutely 
impracticable, and a thorough knowledge 
of the state of this country would, I am 
sure, convince you, that it would have 
been extremely imprudent to have ha* 
larded the proposition. The parliamentary 
declaration of right was universally looked 
up to as an essential and necessary pre- 
liminary. It was a measure pointed out 
by the people, from which nothing could 
ever have induced them to recede, and if 
an adjournment had been proposed, the 
new administration would undoubtedly 
have been defeated at their first setting 
out. The message sent to parliament 
rendered an immediate proceeding still 
more indispensable. The king desired 
to be informed of the causes of discon- 
tent, and. those causes could not have 
been too soon ascertained, and declared, 
in order to their speedy removal. The 
nation was to the last degree anxious, 
and the minds of all men were attentively 
fixed on the event of the 16th April ; 
and so decidedly was the sense of the 
people against any adjournment, that by 
giving way in a matter so very repugnant 
to their wishes, we whose power of sup- 
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port consist principally, if not wholly in 
oar popularity, might have endangered 
that influence, which, upon the expected 
and necessary redress of all onr griev- 
ances, we wish to employ in your behalf. 
These reasons, and many others, too 
tedious to be now detailed, induced me 
to think the measure proposed, not only 
improper, but highly imprudent also ; and 
they seemed to have some weight with, 
the Duke of Portland, who honoured 
me with a long conference on the subject, 
and who, with great prudence as well as 
goodness, gave up the point; neither will 
he, 1 am confident, have any reason to 
repent his concession. At the same time, 
lest it should be thought that onr aversion 
to postponement concealed under it the 
least distrust of the present administra- 
tion, I think it necessary to declare to 
your lordsh ; p, as I did to the lord lieu- 
tenant, that my mind is incapable of har- 
bouring any such principle ; my intimate 
knowledge of you must naturally and 
necessarily banish all distrust. Yes, my 
dearest lord, 1 look up to you with the 
most unbounded confidence, a confidence 
founded upon a thorough knowledge of 
your principles; and yonr wisdom. We 
ask but for our rights — our incontro- 
vertible rights — restore them to ns, and 
for ever unite in the closest and best- 
rivetted bonds of affection, the kingdom 
of Ireland to her beloved, though hitherto 
unkind sister! Bind ns to you by the 
only chains that can connect us, the only 
chains we will ever consent to wear — the 
dear ties of mutual love, and mutual free- 
dom. But I have already detained you 
much too long. Pardon this unconscion- 
able letter. I shall hasten to conclude 
by returning you my most sincere ac- 
knowledgments for the honour and favour 
of your’s, and by assuring you that, as I 
loved you out of office, my affection still 
equally continues, even though you are 
a great minister, a rank of men, with 
which my heart has not often been much 
connected. Lady Charlemont joins with 
me in best respects to Lady Rockingham, 
and desires her sincere compliments of 
congratulation to your lordship. Believe 
me, my deareet lord, that 1 speak much 
less than the sentiments of my heart, 
when I assure you, that I have the honour 
to be, your lordship’s most faithful, most 
affectionate humble servant, 

“ Charlemont.” 

From Mr. Fox, he also had a letter, 
highly characteristic of that extraordi- 
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nary man. He, also, desired a short 
adjournment, and received a similar 
answer. Fox had alluded to Grattan, 
in a manner highly complimentary ; 
the following is part of Lord Chane- 
mont’s reply, which we give as evinc- 
ing the entire disinterestedness with 
which he and his friends acted on this 
great occasion, and the entire oblivion 
of self which marked their straggle for 
constitutional independence. 

*' I have seen Grattan, and have com- 
municated the kind paragraph in your 
letter concerning him. He desires his 
most sincere thanks to you for your 
goodness and friendly opinion of him* 
We are both of ns precisely of the same 
mind ; we respect and honour the present 
administration ; we adore the principle on 
which it is founded ; we look up to it* 
members with the utmost confidence for 
their assistance in the great work of ge- 
neral freedom, and should be happy to 
support them in Ireland, in the manner 
which may be most beneficial to them, 
and honourable to us ; consulted, but not 
considered \ n 

The Duke of Portland was now 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. His in- 
structions were, to obtain from the po- 
pular party as much delay as he con- 
veniently could, while he fed the coun- 
try with the hope of a full redress of 
the national grievances ; in order that 
his friends in England might be fully 
informed of the real state of affairs, and 
that nothing, in such important matters, 
should be done, which uid not bear the 
character of mature deliberation. Ire- 
land had, as it were, at this time, quick- 
ened in the womb, and great was the 
anxiety and the agitation which pre- 
vailed, when the empire was about to 
be delivered of a kingdom. 

The popular party (which now in- 
cluded many of the strongest support- 
ers of the government,) were irretriev- 
ably pledged to a declaration of right, 
ana the 16th of April had been peremp- 
torily fixed to bring the subject under 
the consideration of parliament. It 
would, therefore, have been perilous in 
the extreme to have trifled with the 
public feeling by any unnecessary pro- 
crastination ; and Lord Charlemont 
and his friends, whatever might have 
br cn their private wishes, were wholly 
unable to comply w ith the earnest soli- 
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citations of their friends in power, with- 
out such a loss of influence over their 
armed associates as might compromise 
the tranquillity of the kingdom. On 
the other hand, the new government 
were perplexed in the extreme by the 
firm attitude of the Irish patriots, and 
the necessity which seemed imposed 
upon them of coming to a hasty deci- 
sion upon matters of such immense im- 
portance. If they decliued to accede 
to the declaration of rights, they could 
expect nothing less than the energetic 
hostility of an united people. If they 
acceded to it, they coula not but be 
startled by the perils which no blind- 
ness could prevent them from foresee- 
ing as inevitably consequent upon the 
new order of things, which involved 
changes in the established policy of 
the country, to an extent that might 
endanger the security of the empire. 

In this dilemma, Mr. Grattan waB 
consulted. He fairly submitted to the 
lord lieutenant the iutended declara- 
tion of rights. Various modifications 
were proposed to him, by which; as he 
thought, its vigour would be* destroyed, 
and the expectation of his friends dis- 
appointed. These were firmly, but 
respectfully, decliued. Mr. Grattan 
felt that he was now in a position in 
which he might dictate his own terms, 
and he was determined that nothing 
less than a direct recognition of the 
great principles set forth in the resolu- 
tions of Dungannon, should be ac- 
cepted. Such was the only basis of 
final adjustment which, he would con- 
sent to recognise. And as the duke, 
who had now only two days to con* 
sider the matter, was not prepared to 
go the whole length which he required, 
they parted without any explicit decla- 
ration of the course which the govern- 
ment intended to pursue, at the ap- 
proaching momentous crisis. 

The intense public anxiety which 
was manifested, when parliament as- 
sembled, on the 16th of April, by spe- 
cial summons, to deliberate upou the 
most important motion that ever was 
submitted to their consideration, can- 
not be better described than in the 
words of Sir Jonah Barrington, who 
was an actor as well as an observer in 
the scene which he almost presents to 
the eves of bis readers. 

•» Early on the 16lh of April, 178*2, 
the great street before the bouse of par- 


liament was thronged by a multitude of 
people of every class and of every descrip- 
tion, though many hours must elapse be- 
fore the house would meet, or busines* 
be proceeded on. As it was a* circum- 
stance which seldom takes place' on tto 
eve of remarkable events, it becomes a 
proper subject of remark, that though 
more than many thousands of people 
inflamed by the most ardent seal, were, 
assembled in a public street without any 
guide, restraint, or coutrol, save the ex- 
ample of the Volunteers, not'the slightest 
appearance of tumult was observable ; on 
the contrary, such perfect order prevailed, 
that not even an angry word or offensive 
expression escaped their lips* 

“ The parliament had been summoned 
to attend this momentous question by an 
unusual and special call of the house ; and 
by four o’clock a full meeting took place. 
The body of the house of commons was 
crowded with its members, a great propor- 
tion of the peerage attended as auditors ; 
and the capacious gallery, which sur- 
rounded the interior magnificent dome of 
the house, contained abeve four hundred 
Judies of the highest distinction, who par- 
took of the same national fire which had 
enlightened their parents, their husbands, 
and their relatives; aud by the sympa- 
thetic influence of their presence and zeal 
communicated an instinctive chivalrous 
impulse to eloquence and to patriotism. 

“Those who have only seen the tu- 
imiltnous rusli of imperial parliaments, 
scuffling in the antiquated chapel of SL 
Stephen's, crowned by a gallery of note- 
tukers, anxious to catch the public penny 
by the earliest reports of good speeches 
made bud, and bad speeches made' better, 
indifferent as to subjects and careless as 
to misrepresentation ; yet the principal 
medium of communication betweeu the 
sentiments of the representative and the 
curiosity of the represented, cau form no 
idea of the interesting appearance of the 
Irish House of Commons. The cheerful 
magnificence of its splendid architecture ; 
the number, the decorum and brilliancy 
of the anxious auditory ; the vital ques- 
tion that night to be determined, 'and the 
solemn dignity which clothed the pro- 
ceedings of that awful moment, collect 
tively produced impressions, even on dis- 
interested strangers, which perhaps had 
never been so strongly or so justly ex- 
cited by the appearance and procecdings- 
of any house of legislature'. 

“ Mr. Perry look the chair at four 
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o’clock. The singular wording of the 
summonses had its complete effect, and 
procured the attendance of almost every 
member resident within the kingdom. 
A calm but deep solicitude was apparent 
on almost every countenance, when Mr. 
Grattan entered, accompanied by Mr. 
Brownlow and several others, the deter- 
mined and important advocates for the 
declaration of Irish independence. Mr. 
Grattan’s preceding exertions and anxiety 
had manifestly injured his health ; his 
tottering frame seemed barely sufficient 
to sustain his labouring mind, replete 
with the unprecedented importance and 
responsibility of the measure he was 
about to bring forward. He was unac- 
quainted with the reception it would ob- 
tain from the connexions of the govern- 
ment; he was that day irretrievably to 
commit his country with Great Britain, 
and through him Ireland was either to 
assert her liberty or start from the con- 
nexion. His own situation was tremen- 
dous; that of the members attached to 
the administration embarrassing ; that of 
the people anxious to palpitation. For 
a short time a profound silence ensued ; 
it was expected that Mr. Grattan would 
immediately rise, when the wisdom and 
discretion of the government gave a turn 
to the proceedings, which in a moment 
eased the parliament of its solicitude, Mr. 
Grattan of the weight that oppressed 
him, and the people of their anxiety. 
Mr. Hely Hutchinson (then secretary of 
state in Ireland) rose. He said, that his 
excellency the lord lieutenant had ordered 
him to deliver a message from the king, 
importing, that, * his majesty, being con- 
cerned to find that discontents and jealou- 
sies were prevailing amongst his loyal 
subjects of Ireland, upon matters of great 
weight and importance, recommended to 
the house to take the same into their 
most serious consideration, in order to 
effect such a final adjustment as might 
give satisfaction to both kingdoms.’ And 


Mr. Hutchinson accompanied this message 
with a statement of his own views on the 
subject, and his determination to support 
a declaration of Irish rights , and consti- 
tutional independence, 

“ Thus, on the 16th of April, 1782, 
after nearly seven hundred years of sub- 
jugation, oppression, and misery, after 
centuries of unavailing complaint, and 
neglected remonstrance, did the King of 
Ireland, through his Irish secretary of 
state, at length himself propose to redress 
those grievances through his Irish par- 
liament ; an authority which, as King of 
England, his minister had never before 
recognized or admitted. In a moment 
the whole scene was completely changed ; 
those miserable prospects which had so 
long disgusted, and at length so com- 
pletely agitated the Irish people, vanished 
from their view; the phenomenon of 
such a message had an instantaneous and 
astonishing effect, and pointed out such a 
line of conduct to every party and to 
every individual, as left it almost impos- 
sible for any but the most mischievous 
characters, to obstruct the happy unani- 
mity which now became the gratifying 
result of tliis prudent and wise proceed- 
ing.” 

Here we must pause. It was our 
intention to have concluded in this 
number ; but deference to the claims 
of valuable contributors compels us to 
put off, to our next, the completion of 
this sketch, which, if it seem to partake 
more of the character of history than 
of biography, we trust the intelligent 
reader will see that the intense nation- 
ality of the subject has been the cause, 
and that Lord Charlemont’s life cannot 
be fully or fairly written without em- 
bracing some account of the men with 
whom he acted, and the most stirring 
events in the most brilliant period of 
the history of Ireland. 


GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO NATURAL 

THEOLOGY.* 

The doctrine of final causes, or in ciples of natural theology can repose ; 
other words the proofs;of designing intel- for it is only by a study of the phe- 
ligence with which the world abounds, nometia of tne universe that we can 
is the only basis on which the prin- arrive (by natural means) at any know- 


• “ Geology and Mineralogy Considered with Reference to Natural Theology. 
By the Rev. William Buckland, beiug No. 6 of the Bridgewater Treatises, 2 vols’., 
8vc., London, 1886. 
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ledge of the existence .and attributes 
of its creator. All attempts towards 
an a priori demonstration of the ex* 
istence of the Deity, even when cop- 
ducted by minds of consummate acute- 
ness, have only led to a complication 
of difficulties, and failed in affording 
any satisfactory evidence of the great 
truth which they have attempted to 
establish. On the other hand, the 
argument of induction from final 
causes is so conclusive in its results, so 
obvious as to be made available even 
in the infancy of science, and so sim- 
ple that the most untutored mind may 
l>e made to comprehend its force, that 
we have no reason to regret the failure 
of the bold a priori demonstration, which 
even if as conclusive as its inventor 
imagined would still be unnecessary. 

The value of the argument from 
final causes cannot be placed in a 
stronger light than by the fact that it 
ever has been the favourite weapon of 
writers on natural theology, both in 
ancient and modern times, in the rudest 
state of physical science as well as in 
the matured condition of every branch 
of knowledge in our own days. To 
the sages of antiquity the heavens de- 
clared the glory of God no less than 
to the astronomers of modem Europe, 
and the proofs of wisdom and good- 
ness, displayed in the structure of 
animals, was as familiar to Socrates as 
to Paley. When we remember that 
the enquirers of antiquity were des- 
titute of that better light which has 
been revealed to us, it is not surprising 
that they should have valued the doc- 
trine of final causes so highly as the 
only principle which could lead them 
to auy glimpse of the Great First 
Cause. It is surely pleasing to reflect, 
that the scanty knowledge of natural 
phenomena, which the ancients pos- 
sessed, was still sufficient to afford a 
demonstration of the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity, to those noble 
minds to whom such important truths 
were the subjects of earnest and 
anxious enquiry. 

The early philosophers of the Ionic 
school were much occupied with phy- 
sical enquiries and discussions respect- 
ing the origin of the world ; but their 
theology was of an extremely suspi- 
cious kind, and some of them appear 
to have excluded the Deity from all 


concern in the creation and govern- 
ment of the universe. But the study 
of the works of nature at length con- 
ducted Anaxagoras to a better theology 
than any of his predecessors had main- 
tained, ar.d to him belongs the praise 
of being the first and perhaps the only 
pure theist of antiquity. He boldly 
proclaimed that the first cause of the 
universe was the supreme Deity, and 
with a courage whipn none of his suc- 
cessors ventured to imitate, and with a 
simplicity of belief to which none of* 
them ever attained, he at once d)s~ 
carded all notions of subordinate divi- 
nities, and rejected the polytheism of 
his countrymen. The sun, moon, and 
stars were to him only heavenly bodies 
and parts of the material woild ; the 
fall of a meteoric stone was merely a 
natural phenomenon of rare occurrence; 
and the birth of a monstrous animal 
was merely a curious phenomenon to 
be cleared up by the anatomist and 
not by the soothsayer. These opinions, 
so much in advance of his age, excited 
the hostility of an ignorant populace, 
and that philosopher, who, of all his 
countrymen had the worthiest notions 
of the Deity, was banished as an 
atheist. But the opinions of this great 
man were not promulgated in vain ; 
for a few years after his banishment we 
find Socrates employing the doctrine 
of final causes for its legitimate object 
in proving not only the wisdom aud 
power of the Deity from the structure 
of animals, but establishing his provi- 
dence and moral attributes from the 
structure of the human intellect and 
moral nature of man. The same kind 
of arguments were employed by Plato* 
and with still greater development by 
his successor, Aristotle. This last 
named philosopher not only appre- 
ciated the value of final causes to 
natural theology, but by a happy gene- 
ralization, rendered this doctrine the 
fundamental principle of physiological 
science ; it was the guide which di-» 
rected him in his classification of^ 
animals, and in the study of the uses' 
of their organs ; and such it remains 
at present, acquiring increasing value 
with the progress of science. In our 
own times, Cuvier has often reiterated 
the opinion that final causes constitute 
the only rational principle in zoology ; 
in truth his noblest work — his re- 
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searches concerning fossil bones — is but 
one of the most brilliant applications of 
this doctrine to the purposes of science. 

We have ventured into this brief 
discussion, to shew that even in the 
most imperfect state of scientific 
knowledge, enough of evidence was 
found to prove the existence of a de- 
signing mind, the Creator of all things, 
and the first cause of the useful and 
the beautiful of which we perceive 
such numberless instances. Tne argu- 
ment is still the same, but prodigiously 
extended and strengthened by a far 
greater induction of facts; and we may 
add, that even the hypotheses which in 
recent times have lisen opposed to its 
validity are merely the inventions of 
ancient sceptics cloaked in the phrase- 
ology of modern science. 

If the inductive argument be of such 
inherent vigor, as to be capable in all 
ages of silencing objections, and vindi- 
cating the most important truths, still 
it is susceptible of an accumulating 
force which can only be measured by 
the progress of human knowledge. 
The discoveries of Newton and La 
Place have opened before us a magni- 
ficent view of the vastness of creation, 
and consequently of the omnipotence 
of the Deity ; while at length the aid 
of the microscope has euabled natu- 
ralists to explode the old doctrine of 
equivocal generation, and to establish 
on its ruins the most admirable illus- 
trations of the omniscience of the 
Creator. Thus each science affords 
its own peculiar illustration of some 
divine attribute, or some apt and happy 
solution of a doubt or an objection, 
while it requires the concurring aid of 
every science to form a harmonious 
system, and exhibit a complete and 
symmetrical view of all that unaided 
reason is able to accomplish. If 
anatomy affords evidences of wisdom 
and goodness, and astronomy proofs 
of almighty power, geology affords 
evidence of unity of design, the 
adaptation of man to external nature 
shows that he also is the work of the 
Creator ; and thus we proceed from 
the contemplation of an intelligent and 
powerful Creator to the acknowledg- 
ment of him as the moral governor of 
the universe. 

It has been justly remarked, that 
next to astronomy, geology exhibits to 
us the graudest views of the magni- 


ficence of the creation. If the one 
carries us so far into the regions of 
space, transporting us beyond the range 
of our solar system to the incalculably 
remote fixed stars ; from them, to those 
nebulae which some philosophers re- 
gard as nascent worlds ; so geology 
carries us far into the regions of time. 
We live on the ruins of former worlds. 
Animals of gigantic size and strange 
organization appear before us ; and 
still farther, in the remote past we 
perceive the ruins of another system, 
destitute of all remains of living in- 
habitants ; but even here our induction 
does not cease, for the fragments of 
older rocks, which they contain, prove 
that even these strata are the relics or 
a still remoter world. We are aware 
that such statements may appear not 
only startling to many minds, but also 
as inconsistent with the annals of 
creation as recorded by the inspired 
historian. Fortunately, however, this 
is far from being the case, and a few 
sentences will, we trust, place the sub- 
ject in its proper light Here we have 
to observe, that the question is simply 
this, do the Scriptures expressly 
limit the age of tne world to the 
eriod which has elapsed since a little 
efore the creation of man? Geo- 
logy assures us in the most positive 
manner, that numerous races of plants 
and animals have lived and flourished 
on the face of the earth, which became 
extinct long before man was called into 
being. Here, however, it will be 
found, that there is no discordance be- 
tween science and scripture, and that 
a fair interpretation of the two first 
verses of Genesis will allow ample 
scope for the speculations of the geolo- 
gist, and in no way infringe on the 
authority of the divine record. In the 
• commencement of the book of Genesis, 
we are informed that prior to the work 
of the first day, “ in the bcgiuuing God 
created the heavens and the earth.” It 
is obvious, therefore, that a period of 
time of indefinite length elapsed after 
the beginning, when the heavens and the 
earth were created, and before the 
commencement of the first day. Now, 
in as far as regards the question of 
time, this is all that the geologists re- 
quire — all the phenomena which they 
have recorded, may have happened 
during this indefinite period. Such is 
the opinion advanced by Dr. Buck- 
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land, and we think it it abundantly 
satisfactory, being at the tame time in 
strict agreement with the Mosaic 
record, and the established truths of 
science. It is also of great importance 
to observe that this interpretation is 
not a forced one, invented after geo- 
logical discoveries had pressed the 
question upon Scripture critics ; but it 
was adopted by many eminent writers 
of unquestioned piety, from the time 
of St. Augustine, and, consequently, 
before the snbject acquired its present 
importance. It is also worthy of notice, 
that this interpretation has the sanction 
of many of the soundest divines of the 
present day, and now comes forward 
with the support of an eminent geo- 
logist, whose regard for the sacred 
record no one can call in question. It 
is to be hoped, therefore, that the con- 
sideration of time as an essential ele- 
ment in all geological phenomena, will 
no longer be held in tne back ground, 
thus excluding from our meditations 
some of the important exhibitions of 
the creative power.* 

It is to tne preservation of these 
remains of former creations that we have 
now to direct our attention. If we 
examine the solid strata and alluvial 
depositions which constitute the super- 
ficial crust of our globe, we will find 
every where the relics of former cre- 
ations. In the vegetable world we 
find plants of every type of organization, 
from the simple sea-weed, to the palm 
and the arborescent fern, we find the 
delicate fern leaf preserved as per- 
fectly in these ancient archives of na- 
ture, as the stately stems of the pine 
or the Araucaria. Nor is the preser- 
vation of animal relics less complete ; 
every class and order of the animal 
kingdom had its representatives in the 
ancient earth. We find the entire 
skeletons of the mammoth in the ice 
of Siberia ; and in the strata of Ger- 
many we find the remains of the 
Dinotherium, the largest of terrestrial 
quadrupeds. The skeletons of lizards 
and fishes occur in the most perfect 
preservation ; but it is when we de- 


scend to the lower orders of animals 
that we are most astonished by the 
profusion with which their relics are 
distributed. Entire strata are composed 
of the remains of shell-fish and corals, 
and even the number of species of 
extinct shells is greater than that of 
the existing kinds which are yet known 
to naturalists. 

“ Besides these more obvious remains 
of testacea,” says Dr. Buckland, “ minute 
examination discloses occasionally pro- 
digious accumulations of microscopic 
shells, that surprise us no less by their 
abundance, than by their extreme minute- 
ness. The mode in which they are 
sometimes crowded together may be esti- 
mated from the fact that Saldani col- 
lected from less than an ounce and a 
half of stone found in the hills of Cas- 
ciana, in Tuscany, 10,454 microscopic 
chambered shells. 

“ Of several species of these shells, four 
or five hundred make but a single grain ; 
of one species he calculates that a thou- 
sand individuals would scarcely weigh one 
grain. He further states, that some idea 
of their diminutive size may be formed 
from the circumstance, that immense 
numbers of them pass through a paper in 
which holes have been pricked with a 
needle of the smallest size.** 

We shall select another example, 
taken from Mr. Scrope’s work on 
cebtral France : 

** There are entire strata composed of 
the indusiae or larva cases, of a species of 
aquatic insect, and these tubes are com- 
posed in many cases of small shells, which 
the insect cements around itself. More 
than a hundred of these shells," says Mr. 
Scrope, ** might be counted on each tube, 
and ten or twelve tubes are constantly 
packed together within the space of a 
cubic inch. If, then, we consider that 
repeated strata, varying from five to six 
feet in thickness, and almost entirely 
composed of these tubes, appear once to 
have extended over the whole plain of 
the Limagne, occupying a surface of many 
hundred square miles, we shall arrive at 
an imperfect idea of the countless myriads 


* This opinion as to the interpretation of the first verses of the first chapter of 
Genesis, gains ground among the divines both of this country and America. Dr. 
Buckland refers to Professor Silliman’s edition of Bakewell’s Geology, Bishop Horsley’s 
Sermons, Bishop Summers’ Records of Creation, Higgins on the Mosaic and Mineral 
Geologies. 
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of minute beings belonging to a single 
species of mollusra, which have lived 
and died in turn within the spacious bot- 
tom of this once extensive lake. Such 
a reflection, like many others of a similar 
stamp which occur at every step to the 
investigation of nature, recalls the trite 
but true French saying — * Dieu est grand 
dans les grandes chose a tnais il est encore 
plus grand dans les petites. ’ H 

It is to be remembered that these 
vast accumulations of the remains of 
of extinct animals and plants are not 
the relics of a single creation, but siio 
cessive races have become extinct, while 
a new creation has repeopled the air, 
earth, and waters, and these astonishing 
changes have not taken place once, 
but repeatedly, so that the present 
races are but the last of a series of 
creations. Of the truth of these re- 
marks we have ample evidence, for 
each stratum or formation of rocks 
contains its own peculiar fossil bodies. 
In the north of Ireland there are three 
limestones of different ages, as is as- 
certained by their order of superposi- 
tion, named respectively the carboni- 
ferous, the lias, and the chalk — all of 
them abound in fossil shells, but be- 
longing to totally distinct species ; so 
that if we make a collection from each 
of these strata, the collections will 
differ as much from each other as those 
collections of living shells made on the 
coasts of New Holland, Africa, and 
Chili. 

We have entered into these details, 
because they afford a strong and ad- 
ditional argument for the unity and 
personality of the Deity. “ New 
countries,” says Ptdey, 4 * are continually 
discovered, but the old laws of nature 
are always found in them. We never 
get amongst such originally and totally 
different modes of existence, as to in- 
dicate that we are come into the pro- 
vince of a different Creator, or under 
the direction of a different will." What 
Paley thus predicated concerning the 
creation witn respect to space, the 
geologist may extend with respect to 
time ; for of all the wondrous creations 
which geology reveals to us, none of 
them occurred under the sway of a 
different sovereign. Strange and heter- 
oclite as the structure of many extinct 
animals may appear, the same laws of 
organization presided over their struc- 


ture. Of this the discoveries' of Cuvier 
respecting the fossil animals of the 
Paris basin afford a beautiful illus- 
tration, by applying his consummate 
know ledge of living animals to the in- 
vestigation of a few teeth and bones 
found in the tertiary strata, he was en- 
abled to restore these ancieut denizens 
of our globe, not merely to our imagi- 
nation, but to our senses, and to give 
almost every detail of their organiza- 
tion, except the colour of their integu- 
ments. 

So true is it that in studying the re- 
mains ot these ancient creations we 
never ascend to the epoch of a differ- 
ent Creator, that all the extinct ani- 
mals which are daily brought to light 
by the activity of naturalists, readily 
assume their places under our estab- 
lished systems, that it has not yet been 
found necessary to modify the charac- 
ters of any of the primary divisions of 
the animal kingdom. It may be maia- 
tained with strict truth, that the dis- 
covery of the existing quadrupeds of 
New Holland occasioned more modifi- 
cations in our zoological systems, than 
the discovery of the fossil quadru- 
peds of the Paris basin, or the lizards 
of the lias of England. We every 
where in this comparative study of the 
animals of different and remote coun- 
tries, and of incalculably distant ages, 
perceive what Leibnitz denominated 
variety in unity, that is, so much uni- 
formity of structure as to exclude all 
chance, and so much variety as to ex- 
clude all fatalism. 

This assertion admits of ample 
proof; for if we look to the existing 
species of Paehydermata, or thick- 
skinned animals, which iucludes the 
horse, the elephant, and the rhinoce- 
ros, w r e contemplate an incongruous 
and motley group of animals, having 
but few affinities with other classes, or 
with each other. It is in this class 
that the greatest number of extinct ge- 
nera of quadrupeds have been found, and 
the result has been, that all is now or- 
der and affinity where, when we knew 
only the living individuals, everything 
appeared insulated and unsatisfactory. 
Can there be a stronger possible argu- 
ment for unity of design Y 

Again, there is another illustration 
of no less force, which may be derived 
from the study of fossil concbologv. 
There is a very numerous genus of 
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bivalve shells called Terebratula,— a 
pen us of which living species are 
found in every sea from the poles to 
the equator. The same genus has its 
representatives in rocks of every ge- 
ological formation, from the most an- 
cient to the most modern ; all, how- 
ever, of distinct species in each for- 
mation. Thus proving the uniformity 
of the laws of nature, or, to speak 
more correctly, unity of design. 

The last and most surprising illus- 
tration which we shall quote, is derived 
from an extremely recent discovery. 
Most of our readers must have heard 
of those minute and microscopic be- 
iugs denominated infusorial animal- 
mi he, — these almost infinitely minute 
creatures whose tenuity is such, that 
no less than a number, of some spe- 
cies, amounting to eight hundred mil- 
lions (the number of human inhabi- 
tants of the earth) may be contained 
within the space of a cubic inch. These 
creatures whose supposed simple and 
gelatinous structure afforded the last 
stronghold for the doctrine of sponta- 
neous generation, have been shown by 
Ehrcnberg to possess an organization 
of the utmost complexity. They have 
one or more stomachs, nerves, eyes, 
muscles, and even teeth. If we have 
admired the strange quadrupeds, of 
such colossal dimensions as the Din- 
othereum, and the Mastodon, which 
exceeded the elephant in size; and the 
Iguanadon, — a monstrous lizard, which 
attained the length of eighty feet, — 
what must be our surprise when we 
tfre Informed that the remains of these 
minute infusory animalcul® have been 
detected in the same ancient strata. 
This remarkable discovery has been 
made by Ehrenberg, who has found 
their silicified remains in a substance 
called tiipoli, or polishing slate. 

There is another still more impor- 
tant contribution to natural theologv, 
which the study of extinct animals 
affords. This study carries a step 
beyond the former limits of the sci- 
ence of final causes, and brings the 
evidences of divine power and pro- 
vidence as operating at a time be- 
fore rational and moral agents be- 
came inhabitants of the earth. 

Wc haVe already stated, that suc- 
cessive races of plants and animals 
have been created and destroyed 
during the lengthened phases of our 


E lanet's history. Now, of the two 
ypotheses which divide geologists up- 
on this subject we need not enter upon 
any detail, as either supposition is 
equally available for our purpose. It 
matters little to the present discus- 
sion whether we suppose the cre- 
ation or extinction of an entire po- 
pulation of animals was simnltaneous ; 
or, that one species died out after an- 
other, and the new races were inserted 
into the world successively. Under 
either supposition the final result is the 
same ; namely, the loss of entire races 
and the appearance of new ones. — 
There are only three hypotheses which 
can be formed on the subject, — either 
we must admit the doctrine of sponta- 
neous generation, — or that all animals 
were created at once, but that from va- 
rious causes one race may be trans- 
muted into another, — or lastly, that 
each species was created by the direct 
will of the Deity. The first of these 
opinions may be considered as now 
nearly abandoned, unless by some 
German physiologists, the believers in 
a system of universal identity. Even' 
the infusory animalculte besides their 
otherwise complicated organization, 
possess distinct sexual organs ; so that 
the hypothesis can scarcely be main- 
tained with reference to them. In the* 
tribe of parasitic worms, infesting 
the bodies of animals, the structure of 
many of them is far too perfect to ad- 
mit of such a supposition ; while the 
preservation of their ova, for long pe- 
riods, in a torpid state, and their trans- 
mission through the vessels of animals 
affords a simple solution of all difficul- 
ties. 

The second hypothesis, which is 
nearly allied to the preceding ofie, and 
is in fact essential to it, may, however, 
be held separately ; and it may be 
affirmed that one species can be trans- 
formed into another. Such was the 1 
opinion of La Marck. Hut no valid 
evidence in favour of this idea has ever 
been advanced. It is only in a state 
of domestication that numerous vari- 
ations take place in any species ; and 
it is very generally under such circum- 
stances that hybrids are produced. 
Now such causes as those, brought 
about by human care, could never * 
operate upon the extinct races. With 
respect to the domestic races we have, 
in some instances, the experience of* 
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four thousand jean, tried under every 
variety of external influences, to prove 
that no metamorphosis of one animal 
into another has ever occurred. We 
have, therefore, only one supposition 
left, namely — that each species was 
called into existence by a direct exer- 
tion of creative power. This is an opi- 
nion that few will venture to contro- 
vert, unless he maintain that there is 
some law of nature, in virtue of which 
animals start into existence, — and no 
such law has been proved to exist. 
We are therefore compelled to admit 
the direct interference of the Deity in 
the government of the world ; — the 
veil of natural laws, which in other 
cases conceals the Great First Cause, 
is in this case thrown aside. We have 
thus disclosed to our view a series of 
interpositions which may justly be 
termed miraculous. 

Of what value would not such an 
argument have proved in the hands of 
a Butler ! or in those of the eloquent 
rapounder of cause and effect. The 
importance of this truth, for such it is, 
cannot be too highlv estimated. 

But this view of the question not 
only displays before us a new fact in 
natural theology, it also affords a sa- 
tisfactory answer to one of the acutest 
sophisms of modern times. 

The celebrated argument of Hume, 
that the world is a singular effect, and 
consequently that we cannot infer from 
its phenomena that a designing mind 
presided over its formation, meets with 
an experimental refutation from the 
facts which geology has revealed to us. 
This acute sceptic, proceeding from an 
erroneous, or at least an imperfect 
theory of causation, has erected, in the 
strength of his fallacy, a very subtle 
argument against the evidence of de- 
sign, as exemplified in the mechanism 
of the material world. Proceeding 
upon the assumption, that our belief 
that the like cause will always be fol- 
lowed by the like effect) is a belief de- 
rived from experience alone; lie tells 
us, that we have experience of only 
one world, and may be mistaken in at- 
tributing its origin to a Creator. If 
we see an optician construct a single 
telescope, we cannot infer that he de- 
signed the production of an instrument 


destined to assist vision ; but, if the 
artist forms a second telescope, we 
have then an experimental proof that 
the telescope was formed by a design- 
ing mind. In this repeated experi- 
ence there is no room for mistake, and 
our conviction is complete. But, the 
prevent world is the only one with 
which we are acquainted, and we know 
of no other, — it is only a single expe- 
riment, and the knowledge of at least 
a second Would be requisite to bring 1 
conviction to our minds in the case of 
the universe as well as in the example 
of the optician. 

The following are his own expres- 
sions 

“ When two species of objects* have 
always been observed to be conjoined to- 
gether, 1 can infer, by custom, the exist- 
ence of the one, whenever I see the ex- 
istence of the other; and this I call an 
argument from experience. But how 
this argument can have place, where the 
objects, as in the present case, are single, 
individual, without parallels or specific 
resemblance, may be difficult to explain.*' 

• . . . u Have you ever 

seen nature in any such situation as re- 
sembles the first arrangement of the ele- 
ments ? Have worlds ever been formed 
under your eye ? and have yon had lei- 
sure to observe the whole progress of the 
phenomena, from the first appearance of 
order to its final consummation ? if you 
have, cite your experience, and deliver 
your theory." 

Again . 

“ To ascertain this reasoning it were 
necessary that we had experience of the 
origin of worlds," &c. &c. 

The acute fallacy of Hume's is not 
completely original. It is curious to 
see that the same argument was not 
unknown to the ancient sceptics. An 
objector addressing Socrates, urges that 
he beholds none of the gods as making 
and governing all things, whereas £ 
see the artists when at their work here 
amongst us. There are two replies 
which may be made to this celebrated 
sophism — we may prove that our be- 
lief in the uniformity, and of cause and 
effect, or in other words, that like events 
have always like causes, is not a belief 


• Intellect and design. 
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deduced from experience at all, but is a 
faith which has for its basis the very 
constitution of our intellectual nature. 
This is assuredly the safest and most 
satisfactory answer to a difficulty which 
has perplexed many an able writer; 
but fortuuately we can also, in the 
language of Hume's challenge, cite our 
experience, and deliver our theory. 
We have, if not experience, at all 
events evidence of the origin of worlds. 

If we now consult the archives of 
geology, and decipher the records of our 
globe, we will find no difficulty in ac- 
cepting of the challenge so boldly 
offered. The only facts which we 
shall adduce, are such as are admitted 
by all geologists — facts which are alike 
the belief of those who contend for 
sudden and violent revolutions, and 
those who maintain a system of uni- 
formity, and that all the operations of 
nature are slow and imperceptible. It 
is true that if the past events of our 
planet’s history had been confined to 
changes in the disposition of inorganic 
matter — if we contemplated no changes 
but those produced by the erosive ac- 
tion of water in motion, or by the 
violent energy of subterranean heat 
and expansion, we should readily admit 
that inert masses of matter which com- 
pose the crust of our globe might be 
modified ad infinitum without sug- 
gesting one argument for design, or 
a single proof the Creator has ever in- 
terfered, by direct volition, in any of 
the phenomena of the universe since 
its original formation. But besides 
the changes incidental to inorganic 
matter, which are after all merely 
changes of local position, we have also, 
as formerly stated, physiological changes 
affecting living creatures of every class 
and order of the animal or vegetable 
kingdoms. Successive creations of 
plants and animals have lived and dis- 
appeared, and new creations have suc- 
ceeded them, and these again have 
been followed by others. Now, 
therefore, we have a glimpse of the 
origin of worlds, and we find that the 
successive creations are not without 
parallel or specific resemblance. If 
under a fallacious theory of cause and 
effect at least two telescopes must be 
produced before we can venture to 
ascribe designing intention to the 
artist, so even upon this defective 
theory we can meet the objector and 


bring forward also two animal king- 
doms to complete the parallel. 

But besides these brilliant illustra- 
tions which natural theology derives 
from an investigation of the history of 
our globe, there are also others, which, 
although of less force in establishing the 
fact of design, when once this is ad- 
mitted, are of great value for the fur- 
ther development of the argument 
We have hitherto considered geologi- 
cal phenomena, with reference to the 
evidence which they afford of a design- 
ing mind — we may consider it with 
reference to its aptitude for becoming 
the abode of an intellectual being, en- 
dowed with social principles, and ca- 
pable of progressive advancement from 
ignorauce and all its ills, to civilization 
and all the charities of life. Sociability 
is one of the most powerful springs of 
action essential to the nature of man, 
which leads to union and cooperation, 
and finally to an indefinite accumula- 
tion of knowledge, which, ceasing to 
be the exclusive property of a few in- 
dividuals, becomes the property of all, 
and can never be lost but by causes 
which would destroy the race in whose 
keeping it is deposited. This social 
principle of human nature is beauti- 
fully adapted to the constitution of 
the inorganic world— to the interposi- 
tion of an expanse of ocean between 
the great continents, where the regular 
winds of the tropics carry the adven- 
turer to every land, and to the mag- 
nificent rivers which diffuse fertility 
over kingdoms, and serve as canals for 
communication among the peaceful in- 
dustrious inhabitants of their banks. 
But these adaptations are not so strik- 
ing as those derived from a consider- 
ation of the dispositions of the mineral 
masses which constitute the crust of 
the earth. Under the present consti- 
tution of nature, the trade winds are 
the result of astronomical causes, and 
consequently depend on the relation of 
our atmosphere to the sun — the great 
source of neat and aerial motion. We 
could, however, readily conceive that 
the nature of our strata might be every- 
where the same, and yet the general 
course of phenomena be but little af- 
fected ; or we might conceive all the 
strata to occupy a perfectly horizontal 
position, and m this case, although we 
could still have a habitable globe, yet 
the course of human improvement 
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would be vastly impeded. To illustrate 
this idea, let the reader imagine the 
strata to be disposed horizontally, like 
a number of books placed on their flat 
surface on a table. If the strata were 
so arranged, the lowest of them would 
be placed at unfathomable depths — the 
deposits of metallic veins would be ini- 
accessible, and those precious deposits 
of fossil fuel would be of as little avail 
as if situated in another planet. If the 
books which we have chosen to re- 
present the horizontal strata be a little 
elevated at one end, and the extremi- 
ties of the lowest volumes will then 
appear uncovered by any of the upper 
ones, and thus all the strata of books 
will be in part exposed. A similar 
arrangement prevails in the strata, and 
the lowest is found in some place to 
crop, as the phrase is, from beneath 
the upper ones. The happy result of 
this is, that the strata ot' the globe are, 
as it were, dissected for us to a depth of 
ten miles. Hence every variety of 
mineral is thus exposed for the use of 
man, and each district has its own pe- 
culiar resources. Hence, as Dr. Buck- 
land observes, if a traveller were to 
land at the extremity of England, and 
pass through Cornwall, Wales, and the 
western parts of the Scotch coast, he 
might conclude that Britain was a poor 
and thinly peopled country, inhabited 
by a few miners and shepherds. If a 
second traveller were to proceed from 
Dorset along the eastern counties as 
far as Yorkshire, he would find a com- 
paratively level country, whose sloping 
hills are covered with flocks, while the 
lower country abounds in rich fields 
covered with abundant harvest. If a 
third traveller were to pass throagh the 
midland counties, he would visit a 
district abounding in vast manufac- 
turing cities, and placed on the coal 
formation the seat of commercial in- 
dustiy, and densely peopled with ac- 


tive communities. Now, this great 
variety depends entlrely^on the cir- 
cumstances which we have explained 
in the difference of mineral structure 
of the respective districts, and hence a 
powerful stimulus to our social nature. 
Each country has its own peculiar 
sources of wealth, but is dependent on 
its neighbours for much which its own* 
soil cannot afford ; and thus are multi- 
plied to an indefinite extent those feel- 
ings of common interest and common 
sympathies which cement the fabric of 
society, and render the welfare of one 
region the interest of all. 

But we must draw these specula- 
tions to a close, and recommend tne work 
which has given rise to them, to the 
perusal of our readers, as affording 1 
materials for many an able argument in- 
support of the first of all truths, and 
opening many splendid tiews of the 
greatness of creation. The infinitudes 
of time and space are brought before 
os, and we perceive the most magnifi- 
cent results accomplished by the mi- 
nutest means. The fresh water lime- 
stones of the Limagne (already men- 
tioned) extending over an area of 
many miles, have demanded countless 
centuries for their formation, and they 
are but the work of a minute shell-fish. 
The coral reefs of the Pacific, extend- 
ing for more than a thousand miles, 
are the work of almost invisible ani- 
malculae, and the coral rag of England, 
and much of the limestone of this 
country owes its origin to no other 
source, as if the minimum of space and 
the immensity of time were pressed on 
our consideration. 

Deum sempiiernum, immensum, om- 
niscium, expergefactus a tergo trans- 
euntem vidi et obstupui ! Legi aliquot 
ejus vestigia per creata rerum, in 
quibus omnibus, etiam in minimis ut 
ferqe nullis, quae vis uanta sapientia 1 
Quam inextricabilis perfectio ! 


In addition to our notice of the argument upon the interoretation of Genesis, 
[see p. 694.] — we here add an extract from Mr. Buckland, which is, we think, 
admirably adapted to cjuiet the groundless fears which are so often the ne- 
cessary result of our imperfect knowledge. We shall, next month, have a 
further occasion to discuss this important point. 

** The disappointment of those who look for a detailed Recount of geological 
phenomena in the Bible, rests on a gratuitous expectation of finding therein histo- 
rical information respecting all the operations of the Creator in times and places 
with which the human race has no concern. As reasonably might we object, that 
the Mosaic History is imperfect, because it makes no specific mention of the satel- 
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lites of Jupiter or the rings of Saturn* as feel disappointment at not finding tn it 
the history of geological phenomena, — the details Of which may be fit matter for an 
Encyclopedia of Science, but are foreign to the objects of a volume intended only 
to be a guide of religious belief and moral conduct. 

“ We may fairly ask of those persons who consider physical science a fit subject 
for revelation, what point they can imagine, short of a communication of Om- 
niscience, at which such a revelation might have stopped, without imperfections of 
omission, less in degree, but similar in kind, to that which they impute to the exist- 
ing narrative of Moses ? A revelation of so much only of astronomy as was known 
to Copernicus, would have seemed imperfect after the discoveries of Newton ; and a 
revelation of the science of Newton would have appeared defective to La Place : 
a revelation of all the chemical knowledge of the eighteenth century would have 
been as deficient, in comparison with the information of the present day, as what is 
now known in this science will probably appear before the termination of another 
age. In the whole circle of sciences there is not one to which this argument may 
not be extended, until we should require from revelation a full development of all 
the mysterious agencies that uphold the mechanism of the material world. Such a 
revelation might, indeed, be suited to beings of a more exalted order than mankind— 
and the attainment of such knowledge of the works as well as the ways of God, 
may perhaps form some part of our happiness in a future state ; — but, unless human 
nature had been constituted otherwise than it is, the above supposed communication 
of Omniscience would have been imparted to creatures utterly incapable of receiving 
it under any past or present moral or physical condition of the human race : and 
would have been, also, at variance with the design of all God’s other disclosures of 
himself, the end of which has uniformly been, not to impart intellectual, but moral 
knowledge. — Butkland's Gtology, p. 14. 


LA ROSA. 

Di se stessa invaghita, e del suo bello 

Si specchiava la Rosa 

In un limpido, e rapido rusiello ; 

Euando d’ogni sua foglia 
Un aura impetuosa 
La bella rosa spoglia. 

Casear, nil no le foylie, e il no fuggeudo 
Se la porta correndo ; 

E cosi la belta 

Bapidissamomente oh Dio ! d’enva. 

De Lkmenr. 


TRANSLATION. 


A self-enamored lovely Rose 
Made her mirror of a stream ; 
Full calmly, swiftly on it flows, 
While the tender leaves, I deem, 
Zephyr rudely doth dissever 
From the parent flower for ever. 


On, on the rapid river runs. 

Nor spares its leafy treasure ; 

So Beauty in Life's stream consumes, 
Fades quickly — and for ever ! 


E. L. 


Dublin, Oct. 7. 1R36. 
Vol. VIII. 
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JANE SINCLAIR ; OR, TIIK FAWN OF SPRINGVALE. — CONCLUDED. 
BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 

•* Author of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


44 Thank God, dear Henrv,” said her 
mother, 44 she is not at all events an 
idiot. Children,” said she, 44 1 trust 
you will remember your father’s ad- 
vice, and bear »this — this ” But 

here the heart and strength of the 
mother herself were overcome, and 
she was sinking down when her sou 
caught her ere she fell, and carried 
her out in his arms, accompanied by 
Maria and Agnes. 

It would be difficult for any pen to 
paint the distraction of her father, thus 
placed in a state of divided apprehen* 
sion between his daughter and his wife. 

44 Oh, my child, my child,” he ex- 
claimed, 44 perhaps in the midst of this 
misery, your mother may be dying! 
May the God of all consolation sup- 
port you and her! What, oh, what will 
become of us !” 

44 Well, well,” his daughter went on ; 
44 life’s a fearful thing that can work such 
changes ; but why may we not as well 
pass at once from youth to old age as 
from happiness to misery ? Here we 
are both old ; ay, and if we are grey 
it is less with age than affliction — that’s 
one comfort — I am young enough to 
be beautiful yet ; but age, when it 
conies prematurely on the youthful, as 
it often does — thanks to treachery and 
disappointment, ay, and thanks to a 
thousand causes which we all know but 
dont wish to think of ; age, I say, when 
it comes prematurely on the youth- 
ful, is just like a new and unfinished 
house that is suffered to fall into 
ruin — desolation, naked, and fresh, 
and glaring — without the reverence 
and grandeur of antiquity. Yes — ye s 
— yes ; but there is another cause ; 
and that must be whispered only to 
the uttermost depths of silence— of 
silence ; for silence is the voice of 
God. That word — that word ! Oh, 
how I shudder to think of it! And 
who will pity me when 1 acknowledge 
it — there is one — one only — who will 
mourn for my despair and the fate, 
foreordained and predestined, of one 
whom he loved — that is my papa — my 
papa only — my papa only; for he 


knows that I am a cast-a-way — a cast- 
a-way !” 

These words were uttered with an 
energy of mariner and a fluency of 
utterance which medical men know to 
be strongly characteristic of insanity, 
unless indeed where the malady is si- 
lent and moping. The afflicted old 
man now’ discovered that his daughter’s 
mind had, in addition to her disap- 
pointment, sunk under the frightful 
and merciless dogma which w ? e trust 
will soon cease to darken and distort 
the beneficent character of God. Indeed 
it might have been evident to him be- 
fore that in looking upon herself as a 
cast-a-way, Jane’s sensitive spirit was 
gradually lapsing into the gloomy 
horrors of predestination. But this 
blindness of the father to such a ten- 
dency was very natural in a man to 
whose eye familiarity w ith the doctrine 
had removed its deformity. The old 
man looked upon her countenance 
with an expression of mute affliction 
almost verging on despair; for a mo- 
ment he forgot the situation of his 
wife and everything but the conse- 
quences of a discovery so full of terror 
aud dismay. 

44 Alas my unhappy child,” he ex- 
claimed, 44 and is this, too, to be added 
to your misery and ours ! Now, in- 
deed, is the cup of our affliction 
full even to overflowing. O God ! 
who art good and full of mercy,” he 
added, dropping on his knees under 
the bitter impulse of the moment, 44 and 
who wiliest not the death of a sinner, 
oh lay not upon her or us a weight 
of sorrow greater than we can bear. 
We do not, O Lord ! for w’e dare not, 
desire thee to stay thy hand ; but oh, 
chastise us in mercy, especially her — 
her — our hearts’ dearest — she was ever 
the child of our loves ; but now she is also 
the unhappy child of all our sorrows ; 
the broken idol of affections which w’e 
cannot change. Enable us, O God, to 
acquiesce under this mysterious mani- 
festation of thy will, and to receive 
from thy hand with patience and re- 
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signation whatsoever of affliction it 
pleaseth thee to lay upon us. And 
touching this stricken one — if it were 
thy blessed will to — to — but no — oh 
no — not our will, oh Lord, but thine 
be done!” 

It was indeed a beautiful thing to 
see the sorrow-bound father bowing 
down bis grey locks with humility be- 
fore the footstool of his God, and for- 
bearing even to murmur under a dis- 
ensation so fearfully calamitous to 
ini and his. Religion, however, at 
which the fool and knave may sneer in 
the moments of convivial riot, is after 
ull the only stay on which the human 
heart can rest in those severe trials of 
life which almost every one sooner or 
later is destined to undergo. The 
sceptic may indeed triumph in the 
pride of his intellect or in the hour of 
of his passion ; but no matter on what 
arguments his hollow creed is based, 
let but the footstep of disease or death 
approach, and he himself is the first 
to abandon it and take refuge in those 
truths which he had hitherto laughed 
at or maligned. 

When Mr. Sinclair arose, his coun- 
tenance, through all the traces of sor- 
row which were upon it, beamed with 
a light which no principle, merely hu- 
man, could communicate to it. A dim 
but gentle and holy radiance suffused 
his whole face, and his heart, for a mo- 
ment, received the assurance it wanted 
so much. He experienced a feeling 
for which language has no terms, or at 
least none adequate to express its cha- 
racter. It was “that peace of God 
which passeth all understanding/* 

In a few minutes after he had con- 
cluded his short but earnest prayer, 
Agnes returned to let him know that 
her mamma was better and would pre- 
sently come in to sit with Jane, whom 
she could not permit, she said, to re- 
main out of her sight. Jane had been 
silent for some time, but the extreme 
brilliancy of her eyes ami the energy 
of her excitement were too obvious to 
permit any expectation of immediate 
improvement. 

When her mother and Maria re- 
turned, accompanied also by William, 
she took no notice whatsoever of them, 
nor indeed did she appear to have an 
eye for anything external to her own 
deep but unsettled misery. Time alter 
time they spoke to her as before, each 


earnestly hoping that some favourite 
expression or familiar tone of voice 
might impinge, however slightly, upon 
her reason, or touch some chord of 
her affections. These tender devices 
of their love, however, all failed ; no 
corresponding emotion was awakened, 
and they resolved, without loss of time, 
to see what course of treatment medi- 
cal advice would recommend them to 
pursue on her behalf. Accordingly 
William proceeded with a heavy heart 
to call in the aid of a gentleman who 
can bear full testimony to the accuracy 
of our narrative — we allude to that 
able and eminent practitioner. Doctor 
M‘Cormick of Belfast, whose powers 
of philosophical analysis and patient 
investigation are surpassed onlv by the 
success of the masterly skill with which 
he applies them. The moment he left 
the room for this purpose, Jane spoke. 

“It will be heard,” she said, “and I 
need not conceal it, for my very 
thought has a voice at the footstool of 
the Almighty ; the intelligences of 
other worlds know it; all the invisible 
spirits of the universe know it ; those 
that are evil rejoice, and the good 
would murmur if the fulness of their 
own happiness permitted them. No- 
no — I need not conceal it — hearken^ 
therefore — hearken and she lowered 
her voice to whisper — “ the Fawn of 
Springvale — Jane Sinclair — is predes- 
tined to eternal misery. She is a cust- 
a-w’ay. I may therefore speak and 
raise my voice to warn ; who shall 
dare,” she added, “ w ho shall dare ever 
to depart from the truth ? Those — 
those only who have been foredoomed 
— like me. Oh misery, misery, is there 
no hope ? nothing but despair for one 
so young, and as they said so gentle, 
and so beautiful. Alas! alas! Death 
to me now is no consoler !” 

She clasped her beautiful hands to- 
gether as she spoke, and looked with a 
countenance so full of unutterable woe 
that no heart could avoid participating 
in her misery. 

“ Jane, oh darling of all our hearts,” 
said her weeping mother, “will you 
not come over and sit beside your 
mamma — your mamma, my treasure, 
who feels that she cannot long live to 
witness what you suffer.” 

“ The Fawn of Springvale, ” she pro- 
ceeded, “ the gentle Fawn of Spring- 
vale, for it was on aceountof mv gentle- 
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ness I was go called, is stricken — the 
arrow is here — in her poor broken 
heart ; and what did she do ? what did 
the gentle creature do to suffer or to 
deserve all this miser}' ?” 

“True, my sister-^-too true, too 
true,” Maid Maria, bursting into an 
agony of bitter sorrow ; 44 what strange 
mystery is in the gentle one’s afflic- 
tion? Surely, if there was ever a 
spotless or a sinless creature on earth, 
she was and is that creature.” 

44 Beware of murmuring, Maria,” said 
her father ; 44 the purpose, though at 
present concealed, may yet become 
sufficiently apparent for us to recog- 
nize in it the benignant dispensation of 
a merciful God. Our duty, ray dear 
child, is now to bear, and be resigned. 
The Issues of this sad calamity are with 
the Almighty, and with him let us pa- 
tiently leave them.” 

44 Had I never disclosed my love,” 
proceeded Jane, 44 I might have stolen 
quietly away from them all, and laid 
my cheek on that hardest pillow which 
givetb the soundest sleep ; but would 
not concealment,” she added, starting ; 
44 would not that too have been dissi- 
mulation ? Oh God help me ! — it is, 
it is clear that in any event I was fore- 
doomed !*' 

Agnes, who had watched her sister 
with an interest too profound to suffer 
even the grief necessary on such an 
occasion to take place, now went over, 
and taking her hand in one of her’s, 
laced the fingers of the other upon 
er sister’s cheek, thus attempting to 
fix Jane's eyes upon her own coun- 
tenance — 

44 Do you not know who it is,” said 
she, 44 that is now speaking to you ?— > 
Look upon me , and tell me do you for- 
get me so soon ?” 

44 Who can tell yet,” she proceeded, 
44 who can tell yet — time may retrieve 
all, and he may return ; but the yew 
tree — I fear — I fear — why, it is an em- 
blem of death ; and perhaps death may 
unite us — yes, and I say he will — he 
will — he will. Does he not feel pity ? 
Oh yes, in a thousand, thousand cases 
he is the friend of the miserable. — 
Death the Consoler ! Oh from how 
many an aching brow does he take 
away the pain for ever ? How many 
sorrows does he soothe into rest that 
is never broken ! — from how many 
hearts like mine, does he pluck the 


arrows that fester in them, and bids 
them feel pain no more! In his house, 
that house appointed for all living* — 
what calmness and peace is there ? 
How sweet and tranquil is the bed 
which he smoothes down for the un- 
happy ; there the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. 
Then give me Death the Consoler ! — 
Death the Consoler ! 

A sense of relief and wild exultation 
beamed from her countenance, on ut- 
tering the last words, and she rose up 
and walked about the room wringing* 
her hands, yet smiling at the idea of 
being relieved by Death the Consoler ! 
It is not indeed unusual to witness in 
deranged persons, an unconscious im- 
pression of pain and misery, accom- 
panied at the same time by a vague 
sense of unreal happiness — that is, a 
happiness which, 'whilst it balances the 
latent conviction of their misery, does 
not, however, ultimately remove it. 
This probably constitutes that pleasure 
iu madness, which, it is said, none but 
mad persons know. 

At length she stood, and, for a long 
time seemed musing upon various and 
apparently contrasted topics, for she 
sometimes smiled like a girl at play, 
and sometimes relapsed into darkness 
of mood and pain, and incoherency. 
But after passing through these rapid 
changes for many minutes, she sud- 
denly exclaimed in a low but earnest 
voice, 44 where is he ?” 

44 Where is who, love 7* said her 
mother. 

44 Where is he ? — why does he not 
come ? — something more than usual 
must prevent him, or he would not stay 
away so long from 4 his own Jane Sin- 
clair.' But I forgot ; bless me, how 
feeble my memory is growing ! W r hy 
this is the hour of our appointment, 
and I will be late unless I hurry — for 
who could give so gentle and affection- 
ate a being as Charles pain 7* 

She immediately put on her bonnet, 
and was about to go abroad, when her 
father, gently laying his hand upon her 
arm, said, in a kind but admonitory 
voice, in which was blended a slightly 
perceptible degree of parental au- 
thority — 

44 My daughter, surely you will not 
go out — you are unwell.” 

She started slightly, paused, and 
looked as if trying to remember some- 
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thing that she had forgotten. The 
struggle, however, was vain — her re- 
collection proved too weak for the 
task it had undertaken. After a 
moment’s effort, she smiled sweetly in 
her father's face, and said — 

“ You would not have me break my 
appointment, nor give poor Charles 
pain, and his health, moreover, so de- 
licate. You know he would die rather 
than give me a moment's anxiety. 
Die I — see that again — I know not 
what puts death into my head so 
often." 

“ Henry," said her mother, 41 it is 
probably better to let her have her own 
way for the present — at least until 
Dr. M'Cormick arrives. You and 
Agnes can accompany her, perhaps 
she may be the better for it." 

44 I cannot refuse her," said the old 
man ; 44 at all events, I agree with you ; 
there can, I think, be no |>os8ible harm 
in allow ing her to go. Come, Agnes, 
we must, alas I take care of her." 

She then went out, they walking a 
few paces behind her, and proceeded 
down the valley which we have al- 
ready described In the opening of this 
story, until she came to tne spot at the 
river, where she first met Osborne. 
Here she involuntarily stood a mo- 
ment, and putting her hand to her right 
shoulder, seemed to miss some object, 
that was obviously restored to her re- 
collection by an association connected 
with the place. She shook her head, 
and sighed several times, and then ex- 
claimed — 

44 Ungrateful bird, does it neglect me 
too 7* 

Her father pressed Agnes’s arm 
with a sensation of joy, but spoke not 
lest his voice might disturb her, or 
break the apparent continuity of her 
reviving memory. She seemed to 
think, however, that she delayed here 
too long, for without taking further no- 
tice of any thing, she hurried on to the 
spot where the first disclosure of their 
loves had taken place. On reaching 
it she looked anxiously and earnestly 
around the copse or dell in which the 
yew tree, with its turf seat stood. 

* How is this ? — how is this V" — she 
murmured to herself, **he is not here !’’ 

Both her father and Agnes observed 
that during the whole course of the un- 
happy but faithful girls love, they never 
had witnessed such a concentrated ex- 


pression of utter woe and sorrow as now 
impressed themselves upon her fea- 
tures. 

* He has not come," said she ; 44 but 
I can wait — I can wait — it will teach 
my heart to be patient." 

She then clasped her hands, and 
sitting down under the shade of the 
yew tree, mused and murmured to her- 
self alternately, but in such an evident 
spirit of desolation and despair, as 
made her father fear that her heart 
would literally break down under the 
heavy burthen of her misery. When 
she had sat here nearly an hour, be ap- 
roached her, and gently taking her 
and, which felt as cold as marble, 
said — 

44 Will you not come home, darling? 
Your mamma is anxious you should 
icturn to her. Come," and he aU 
tempted gently to draw her with him. 

44 1 can wait, I can wait," she re- 
plied, 44 if he should come and find me 
gone, he would break his heart — I can 
wait" 

44 Oh do not droop my sweet sister ; 
do not droop so much ; all will yet be 
well,” said Agnes, weeping. 

“ I care for none but him — to me 
there is only one being in life — all else 
is a blank ; but he will not come, and 
is it not too much to try the patience 
of a heart so fond and faithful as 
mine.” 

44 It is not likely he will come to- 
day," replied Agnes ; “something has 
prevented him ; but tomorrow — * 

44 1 will seek him elsewhere," said 
Jane, rising suddenly ; “but is it not 
singular, and indeed to what strange 

{ >asses things may come ? A young 
ady seeking her lover ! — not over-mo- 
dest certainly — nav, positively indeli- 
cate — fie upon me! Why should I 
thus expose myself ? It is unworthy 
of ray father’s daughter, and Jane Sin- 
clair will not do it.'* 

She then walked a few paces home- 
wards, but again stopped and earnestly 
looked in every direction, as if ex- 
pecting to see the object of her love. 
Long indeed did she linger about a 
spot so dear to her ; and often did she 
sit down again and rise to go — some- 
times wringing her hands in the mute- 
ness of sorrow, and sometimes exhibit- 
ing a sense of her neglect in terms of 
pettish and indirect censure against 
Osborne for his delay. It was in one 
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of those capricious moments that she 
bent her steps homewards ; and as she 
had again to pass that part of the river 
where the accident occurred to the 
dove, Agnes and her father observed 
that she instinctively put her hand to 
her shoulder, and appeared as if disap- 
pointed. On this occasion, however, 
she made no observation whatever, 
but, much to their satisfaction, me- 
chanically proceeded towards Spring- 
vale House, which she reached without 
uttering another word. 

Until a short time before the arrival 
of Dr. M‘Cormick, this silence re- 
mained unbroken. She sat nearly in 
the same attitude, evidently pondering 
on something that excited great pain, 
as w’as observable by her frequent 
startings, and a disposition to look 
wildly about her, as if with an inten- 
tion of suddenly speaking. These, 
however, passed quickly away, and she 
generally relapsed into her w’ild and 
unsettled reverie}!. # 

When the doctor arrived, he sat 
with her in silence for a considerable 
time — listening to her incoherencies 
from an anxiety to ascertain, as far as 
possible, by what she might utter, whe- 
ther her insanity was likely to be 
transient or otherwise. The cause of 
it he had already heard from report 
generally, and a more exact and cir- 
cumstantial account on that day from 
her brother William. 

“ It is difficult,” he at length said, 
“to form anything like an exact opi- 
nion upon the first attack of insanity, 
arising from a disappointment of the 
heart. Much depends upon the firm- 
ness of the general character, and the 
natural force of their common sense. 
If l were to judge, not only by what I 
have heard from this most beautiful 
and interesting creature, as well as 
from the history of her heart, which 
her brother gave me so fully, I would 
say that I think this attack will not be 
a long one. I am of opinion that her 
mind is in a state of transition not from 
reason but to it ; and that this transi- 
tion will not he completed without 
much physical suffering. The state of 
her pulse assures me of this, as does the 
coldness of her hands. I should not 
be surprised if, in the course of this 
very night she were attacked with 
strong fits. These, if they take place, 
will either restore her to reason or 
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confirm her insanity. Poor girl," said 
the amiable man, looking on her whilst 
his eyes filled with tears, “ he must 
have been a heartless wTetch to aban- 
don such a creature. My dear Jane,” 
he added, addressing her, for he had 
been, and still is, familiar w ith the fa- 
mily ; “lam sorry to find that you are 
so unwell, but you will soon be better. 
Do you not know me V” 

“ It was sworn,” said the unhappy 
mourner, “ it was sworn, and I felt this 
here — here” — and she placed her hand 
upon her heart ; “ I felt this little te- 
nant of my poor bosom sink — sink, and 
my blood going from my cheeks when 
the words were uttered. More beau- 
tiful ! more beautiful ! why, and what 
is love if it is borne away merely by 
beauty ? I loved him not for his beauty 
alone — I loved him because he — be — 
because he loved me — but at first I 
did love him for his beauty ; well he 
has found another more beautiful ; and 
his own Jane Sinclair, his Fawn of 
Springvale, as he used to call me, is 
forgotten. But mark me — let none 
dare to blame him — he only fulfilled his 
destined part — the thing was fore- 
doomed, and I knew' that by my sup- 
pression of the truth to my papa, the 
seal of reprobation was set to my 
soul. Then — then it was that I felt 
myself a cast-away ! And indeed,” 
she added, rising up and laving the 
fore finger of her right hand on the 
palm of her left, “ I would at any time 
sacrifice myself for his happiness ; I 
would ; yet alas,” she added, sitting 
down and hanging her head in sor- 
row ; “ why — w hy is it that / am so 
miserable, w hen he is happy ? Why 
is that, Miss Jane Sinclair — why is 
that ?” She then sighed deeply, and 
added, in a tone of pathos almost irre- 
sistible — “ Oh that I had the wings of 
a dove, that I might flee away and be 
at rest.” 

She had scarcely spoken, when, by 
a beautiful and affecting coincidence, 
Ariel entered the room, and immedi- 
ately flew into her bosom. She put 
her hand up and patted it for some 
time rather unconsciously than other- 
wise. 

“ Ah you foolish bird,” she at length 
said ; “ have you no better place of re- 
fuge j no calmer spot to repose upon, 
than a troubled and a broken heart ?” 

This incident of the dove, together 
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with the mournful truth of this melan- 
choly observation, filled every eye with 
tears, except those of her father, who 
now exhibited a spirit of calm obcdi- 
dience to what he considered an afflic- 
tion that called upon him to act as one 
whose faith was not the theory of a 
historic Christian. 

. “ But how,” added Jane, M can I be 
unhappy with the paraclete in my bo- 
som ? The paraclete — oh that I were 
not reprobate and foredoomed — then 
indeed, he might be there — all, all by 
one suppression of truth — but surely 
my papa pities his poor girl for that. 
There is, 1 know, one that loves me, 
aud one that pities me. My papa 
kuows that 1 am foredoomed, and can- 
not but pity me ; but where is he , and 
why docs he delay so long. Hush ! I 
will sing — 

The dawning of mom, the daylight’s sinking. 

The night’s long hours still find me thinking 
Of thee, thee— only thee ! 

She poured a spirit into these words 
so full of the wild sorrow of insanity, 
as to produce an effect that was thrilling 
and fearful upon those who were forced 
to listen to her. Nay, her voice seem- 
ed, in some degree, to awaken her own 
emotions, or to revive her memory to 
a confused perce ption of her situation. 
And in mercy it would appear that 
Providence unveiled only half her 
misery to reason ; for from the effect 
which even that passing glimpse had 
upon her, it is not wrong to infer that 
had she seen it in its full extent, she 
.would have immediately sunk uuder it. 

After singing the words of Moore 
with all the unregulated pathos of a 
maniac, she wrung her hands, and was 
for a considerable time silent. During 
this interval she sighed deeply, and 
after a pause of half an hour arose sud- 
denly, and seizing her father by the 
breast of the coat, brought him over, 
and placed him on the sofa beside her. 
She then looked earnestly into his face, 
and was about to speak, but her thoughts 
were too weak for the task, and after 
putting her hand to her forehead, as if 
to assist her recollection, she let it fall 
passively beside her, and hung her head 
in a inbod, partaking at once of childish 
pique and deep dejection. 

The doctor, who watched her closely, 
observed, that in his opinion the con- 
sequences of the unhappy intelligence 


that, day communicated to her, had not 
yet fully developed themselves. “ The 
storm has not yet burst,” he added, 
M but it is quite evident that the ele- 
ments for it are fast gathering. She 
will certainly have a glimpse ot reason 
before the paroxysms appear, because, 
in point of fact, that is what will induce 
them.” 

“ How soon, doctor ” asked her mo- 
ther, “ do you think she will have to 
eucountcr this fresh and woful trial?” 

“ 1 should be disposed to think 
within the lunse of twenty-four hours 5 
certainly within forty-eight.” 

The amiable doctor’s opinion, how- 
ever, was much more quickly verified 
than he imagiued ; for Jane, whose 
heart yearned towards her father with 
the beautiful instinct of an atfection 
which scarcely insanity itself could 
overcome, once more looked earnestly 
into his face, with an eye in which 
meaning and madness seemed to strug- 
gle with each other for the mastery. 
She gazed at him for a long time, put 
her hands upon his white hair, into 
w hich she gently twined her long white 
fingers ; once or twice sli« smiled, and 
said something in a voice too low to be 
heard : but all at once she gave a con- 
vulsive start, clasped her hands wo- 
full v, and throwing herself on his bosom, 
exclaimed, 

“ Oh papa, papa — your child is lost : 
pray for me — pray for me.” 

Her sobs became too thick and vio- 
lent for further utterance ; she panted 
and wrought strongly, until at length 
she lay with locked teeth and clenched 
hands struggling in a fit which even- 
tually, bv leaving her, terminated in a 
state of lethargic insensibility. 

For upwards of three days she suf- 
fered more than any persou acquainted 
with her delicacy of constitution could 
deem her capable of enduring. And, 
indeed, were it not that the aid ren- 
dered by Dr. M‘Cormick was so 
prompt and so skilful, it is possible 
that the sorrows of the faithful Jane 
Sinclair might have here closed. On 
the fourth day, however, she experi- 
enced a change ; but, alas, such achauge 
as left the loving and beloved group 
who had hung over her couch with 
anxious hopes of her restoration to 
reason, now utterly hopeless and mise- 
rable. She arose from her paroxysms 
a beautiful, happy, and smiling maniac, 
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Trom whose soul ill mercy had been 
removed that susceptibility of mental 
•pain, which constitutes the burthen 
and bitterness of ordinary calamity. 

The first person who discovered this 
was her mother, who, on the fourth 
■morning of her illness, had stolen to 
her bedside to see how her beloved one 
felt. Agnes, who would permit no 
other person to nurse her darling sister, 
lay asleep with her head reclined upon 
the foot of the bed, having been over- 
come .by her grief and the fatigue of 
incessant watching. As her mother 
stooped down to look into the sufferer’s 
face, her heart bounded with delight 
on seeing Jane’s eyes smiling upon her 
with all the symptoms of recognition. 

* “ Jane, my heart’s dearest,” she said, 
in a soothing, low inquiry, * don’t you 
know me Y” 

** Yes, very well,” she replied ; “ you 
are my mamma, and this is Agnes sleep- 
ing on the foot of the bed. Why does 
she sleep there Y* 

The happy mother scarcely heard 
her child’s question, for ere the words 
were well uttered she laid her head 
down upon the mourner’s bosom, in a 
burst of melancholy joy, and wept so 
loudly that her voice awakened Agnes, 
who starting up, exclaimed, 

• ** Oh, mother, mother — what is this ? 
Is — .is our darling gone at last ! Jane 
gone she said, “ No, no — she must 
not — she would not leave her Agnes. 
Oh mother — mother, is it so Y* 

“ No, no, Agnes love ; no — but may 
the mercy of God be exalted for ever, 
Jane knows her mamma this morning, 
and she knows you too, Agnes.” 

That ever faithful sister no sooner 
heard the words, than a smile of inde- 
scribable happiness overspread her face, 
which, however, became instantly pule, 
and the next moment she sunk down, 
and in a long swoon forgot both the 
love and sorrow of her favorite sister. 
In little more than a minute the family 
were assembled in the sick-room, and 
heard from Mrs. Sinclair’s lips the his- 
tory, as she thought, of their beloved 
one*9 recovery. Agnes was soon re- 
stored, and indeed it would be impossi- 
ble to witness a scene of such unex- 
pected delight, as that presented by the 
rejoicing group which surrounded the 
bed of the happy — alas, too happy, 
Jane Sinclair. 

“ Is it possible, my dear,” said her 


father, M that our darling is restored to 
her sense and recollection 

* Try her, Henry,” said the proud 
mother" 

“ Jane, my love, do yon not know 
tne ?” he asked. 

“ To be sure, papa ; to be sore,” she 
replied, smiling. 

“ And you know all of us, my heart’s 
treasure ?” 

M Help me up a little,” she replied ; 
** now 1 will show you : you are my 
papa — there is my mamma — that is 
William — and Maria there will kiss 
me.” 

Maria, from whose eyes gushed tears 
of delight, flew to the sweet girl’s bo- 
som. 

“ But,” added Jane, M there is another 
— another that must come to my bosom 
and stay there — Agnes !” 

“ I am here, my own darling,” re- 
plied Agnes, stooping and folding her 
arms about the beautiful creature’s 
snow-white neck, whilst she kissed her 
lips with a fervour of affection equal to 
the delight experienced at her supposed 
recovery. 

“ There now, Agnes, yon are to sleep 
with me tonight : but 1 want my papa. 
Papa I want you.” 

Her father stood forward, his mild 
eyes beaming with an expression of 
delight and happiness. 

“Iam here, my sweet child." 

" You ought to be a proud man, 
papa ; a proud man : although I say it, 
that ought not to say it, you are father 
to the most beautiful girl in Europe. 
Charles Osborne has travelled Europe, 
and can find none at all so beautiful as 
the Fawn of Springvale, and so he is com- 
ing home one of these days to marry 
me, because, you know, because he 
could find none else so beautiful. If 
he had — if he had — you know — /, you 
may be assured, would not be the girl 
of bis choice. Yet I would marry him 
still, if it were not for one thing ; and 
that is — that I am foredoomed : a re- 
probate and a cast-a-way ; predestined 
— predestined — and so I would not 
w ish to drag him to hell along w*ith 
me; I shall therefore act the heroic 
part, and refuse him. Still it is some- 
thing — oh, it is much — and I am proud 
of it, not on my own account, bat on 
his, to be the most beautiful girl in 
Europe ! I am proud of it, because he 
would not marry if I were not.” 
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Oh unhappy, bat affectionate mourn- 
ers, what — what was all you had yet 
suffered, when contrasted with the sud- 
den and unexpected misery of this bit- 
ter moment. Your hearts had gathered 
In joy and happiness around the bed of 
that sweet girl, the gleams of whose 
Insanity you had mistaken for the light 
of reason ; and now has hope disap- 
peared, and the darkness of utter despair 
fallen upon you all for ever. 

“ I wish to rise/' she proceeded, “and 
to join in morning prayer ; until then 
I shall only dress in my wrapper : after 
that I shall dress as becomes me. I 
know I have nothing to hope either in 
this world or the next, consequently 
pride in me is not a sin : the measure 
of my misery has been filled up ; and 
the only interval of happiness left me, 
is that between this and death. Dress 
me, Agnes.” 

The pause arising from the revulsion 
of feeling, occasioned by the discovery 
of her settled insanity, was indeed an 
exemplification of that grief which lies 
too deep for tears. None of them 
could weep, but they looked upon her 
and each other, with a silent agony, 
which far transcended the power of 
clamorous sorrow. 

M Children," said her father, whose 
fortitude, considering the nature of 
this his great affliction, was worthy 
of better days ; “ let us neither look 
upon our beloved one, nor upon each 
other. There," said he, pointing up- 
wards, 14 let us look there. You all 
know how I loved — how I love her. 
You all know how she loved me ; but I 
cast— or I strive to cast the burthen of 
my affliction upon Him who has borne 
all for our salvation, and you see I am 
tearless. Dress the dear child, Agnes, 
and as she desires it, let her join us at 
prayer, and may the Lord who has 
afflicted us, hearken to our supplica- 
tions I" 

Tenderly and with trembling hands 
did Agnes dress the beloved girl, and 
when the fair creature, supported by 
her two sisters, entered tne parlour, 
never was a more divine picture of 
beauty seen to shine out of tnat cloud, 
with which the mysterious hand of God 
had enveloped her. 

At prayer she knelt as meekly, and 
with as much apparent devotion as she 
had ever done in the days of her most 
rational and earnest piety. But it was 


woful to see the blighted girl go through 
all the forms of worship, when it was 
known that the very habit which actu- 
ated her resulted from those virtues, 
which even insanity could not altoge- 
ther repress. 

When they had arisen from their 
knees, she again addressed Agnes in a 
tone of cheerful sweetness, such as she 
had exhibited in her happier days. 

“ Agnes, now for our task ; and in- 
deed you must perform it with care. 
Remember that you are about to dress 
the most beautiful girl in Europe. What 
a fair cast-a-way am I, Agnes?” 

44 1 hope not a cast-a-way, Jane ; but 
I shall dress you with care and tender- 
ness, notwithstanding.” 

44 Every day I must dress in my best, 
because when Charles returns, you know 
it will be necessary that 1 should justify 
his choice, by appearing as beautiful as 
possible." 

44 Give the innocent her own way," 
said her father ; “give her, in all that 
may gratify the child, her own way, 
where it is not directly wrong to do so." 

Agnes and she then went up to her 
room, that she might indulge in that 
harmless happiness, which the fiction of 
hope had, under the mercv of God, ex- 
tracted from the reality of despair. 

When the ceremony of the toilette 
was over, she and her sister returned 
to the parlour, and they could notice a 
slight tinge of colour auded to her pale 
cheek, by the proud consciousness of 
her beauty. The exertion, however, 
she had undergone, considering her 
extremely weak and exhausted state of 
health, was more than she could bear 
long. But a few minutes had elapsed 
after her reappearance in the parlour, 
when she said — 

u Mamma, I am unwell ; I want to 
be undressed, and to go to bed : I am 
very faint ; help me to bed, mamma — 
and if you come and stay with me, I 
shall tell you every thing about my 
prospects in life — yes, and in death, 
too ; because 1 have prospects in death 
— but ah," she added, shuddering, 44 they 
are dark — dark T 

Seldom, indeed, was a family tried 
like this family ; and never was the 
Endurance of domestic love, and its tri- 
umph over the chilling habit of afflic- 
tion, more signally manifested than in 
the undying tenderness of their hearts 
and hands, in all that was necessary to 
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her comfort, or demanded by the child- 
ish caprices of her malady. 

On going up stairs, she kissed them 
all as usual, but they then discovered, 
for the first time, in all its bitterness, 
what a dark and melancholy enjoyment 
it is to kiss the lips of a maniac, who 
has loved us, and whom we still must 
love. 

“ Jane/’ said William, struggling to 
be firm, 44 kiss me, too, before you go.” 

“ Come to me, William,” said she, 
“ for I am not able to go to you. Oh, 
my brother, if I did not love you, I 
would be very wicked.” 

The affectionate young man kissed 
her, and, as he did, the big tears rolled 
down his cheeks. He wept aloud. 

44 I never, never gave her up till now,” 
he exclaimed ; “but” — and his face dar- 
kened into deep indignation as he spoke, 
“we shall see about it yet, Jane dear. 
1 shall allow' a month or two — she may 
recover ; but if 1 suffer this to go 
unav ” be paused ; 44 1 meant no- 

thing,” he added, “except that I will 
not despair of her yet.” 

About ten days restored her to 
something like health, but it wa9 ob- 
vious that her constitution had sustain- 
ed a shock which it could not long 
survive. Of this Dr. M‘Cormick as- 
sured them. 

“ In so delicate a snbject as she is,” 
he added, 44 we usually find that when 
reason goes, the physical powers soon 
follow it. But if my opinion be cor- 
rect, I think you will have the conso- 
lation of seeing her mind clear before 
she dies. There comes often in such 
cases what the common people pro- 
perly, and indeed beautifully, term a 
fight before death, and I think she will 
have it. As you are unanimous against 
putting her into a private asylum, you 
must only watch the sweet girl quietly, 
and without any appearance of vigi- 
lance, allowing her in all that is harm- 
less and indifferent to have her own 
way. Religions feeling you perceive 
constitutes a strong feature in her case, 
the rest is obviously the result of the 
faithless conduct of Osborne. Poor 
girl, here she comes apparently quite 
happy.” 

Jane entered as he spoke, after 
having been dressed as usual for the 
day, in her best apparel. She glanced 
for a moment at the glass, and re-adjust- 
ed her hair w hich had, she thought, got 


a little out of order ; after which she 
said smiling, 

“ Why should I fear comparisons ? 
He may come as soon as he pleases. 
1 am ready to receive him, but dp you 
know 1 think that my papa and mamma 
are not at all so fond of me as they 
ought to be. Is it not an honour to 
have for their daughter a girl whose 
beauty is unsurpassed in Europe ? I 
am not proud of it for my own sake 
but for his.” 

44 Jane, do you not know this gentle- 
man, dear ?” said her mother. 

4 Oh yes ; that is Dr. M‘Cor mi k.* 

44 1 am glad to see that your health is 
so much improved, my dear,” said tho 
doctor. 

“ Oh yes * she replied, “ I am 
quite well — that is, so far as thu world 
is concerned ; but for all so happy as 
I look, you would never guess that i 
am reprobate. Now could you tell me, 
doctor, why it is that I look so happy 
knowing as I do that 1 am foredoomed 
to misery ?” 

44 No he Tcplied, 44 but you will 
tell us yourself.” 

44 Why it is because I do know it 

Knowing the wont is often a great 
consolation, I assure you. I, at least, 
have felt it so.” 

44 Oh what a noble mind is lost in 
that sweet girl !” exclaimed the worthy 
physician. 

44 But it seem9, mamma,” she proceed- 
ed, 44 there is a report gone abroad that 
1 am mad. I met yesterday — was it 
not yesterday, Agnes? — I met a young 
woman down on the river side, and she 
asked me if it w r ere true that 1 was 
crazed with love, and how do you think 
I replied mamma ? I said to her, 4 if 
you would avoid misery — misery, 
mark — never violate truth even indi- 
rectly.’ I said that solemnly, and 
would have 6aid more but that Agnes 
rebuked her for speaking, and then 
wept. Did you not w’ecp, Agnes ?” 

44 Oh no wonder I should,” replied 
her sister deeply moved ; 44 the inter- 
view she alludes to, doctor, was one 
that occurred the day before yester- 
day between her and another poor 
girl in the neighbourhood who is also 
unsettled, owing to a desertion of a 
still baser kind. It was becoming too 
affecting to listen to, and I chid the 
poor thing off.” 

44 -Yes, indeed, she chid her off, and 
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the poor thing as she told me, about to 
be a bride tomorrow. She said she 
was in quest of William that they 
might be married, and asked m if I 
had seen him. If you do, she added, 
tell him that Fanny is waiting for him, 
and that as every thing is ready she 
expects he’ll come and marry her 
tomorrow as he promised. Now, 
mamma, Agnes said that although she 
ehid her, she wept for her, but why 
should you weep, Agnes, for a girl who 
is about to become a bride to-morrow ? 
Surely you did not weep because she 
was going to be made happy ? Did 
you r 

“ All who are going to become 
brides are not about to experience 
happiness, my dear,” replied her sister. 

M Oh, 1 should think so certainly. 
Agues,” replied Jane ; “ Fie, fie, dear 
sister Agnes, do not lay down such 
doctrine. Did you not see the happy 
girl we met yesterday — was it yester- 
day ? But no matter, Agues, we shall 
not quarrel about it. Come and walk. 
Good-by, my mamma ; doctor, I 
wish you good morning,” and with a 
race that was inimitable, she made 
im a distant, but most respectful 
curt’sy. 

4 * Oh !** said she, turning back, M if 
any stranger should arrive during my 
absence* mamma, send for me imme- 
diately ; or stay — no, do not — let him 
meet me at the place appointed ; I will 
be there.” 

She then took Agnes’s arm, for 
Agnes it was who attended her in all 
her ramblings, and both proceeded on 
their every-day saunter through the 
adjoining fields. 

A little time, indeed, proved how 
very accurate had been the opinion of 
Dr. M‘Cormick ; for although Jane 
was affected by no particular bodily 
complaint, yet it appeared by every 
day’s observation that she was gra- 
dually sinking. In the mean time, 
three or four months elapsed without 
bringing about any symptom whatso- 
ever of improvement. Her derange- 
ment flashed out into no extraordinary 
paroxysm, but on the contrary assumed 
a wild and graceful character, some- 
times light and unsettled as the glancing 
of sunbeams on a disturbed current, 
and occasionally pensive and beautiful 
as the beams of an autumnal moon. In 
all the habits of the family she was 


most exact. Her devotional compo- 
sure at prayer appeared to be fraught 
with the humblest piety ; her attend- 
ance at Meeting was remarkably punc- 
tual, and her deportment edifying to 
an extreme degree. The history, too, 
of her insanity and its cause had gone 
far and w ide as did the sympathy which 
it excited. In all her innocent ram- 
blings with Agnes around her father's 
house, and through the adjoining 
fields, no rude observation or unman- 
nered gaze ever offended the gentle 
creature ; but on the contrary, the de- 
licate-minded peasant of the north 
would often turn aside from an appre- 
hension of disturbing her, as well per- 
haps as out of reverence for the cala- 
mity of a creature so very young and 
beautiful. 

Indeed many affecting observations 
were made, which, could her friends 
have beard them, would have fallen 
like balm upon their broken spirits. — 
Full of compassion they were for her 
sore misfortune, and of profound sym- 
pathy for the sorrows of her family. 

M Alas the day, my bonnie lady !— . 
My heart is sair to see sae lovely a 
thing gliding about sac unhappy. Black 
be his gate that had the heart to leave 
yoity for rank and wealth, my winsome 
lassie. Weary on him, and little good 
may his wealth and rank do him 1 Oh, 
wha would hae thocht that the peer- 
less young blossom wad hae been 
withered so soon, or that the Fawn 
o’Springvale wad hae ever come to the 
like o' this. Alas ! the day, too, for 
the friends that must you, my bonnie 
bairn !” and then the kind-hearted 
matron would wipe her eyes on seeing 
the far-loved Fawn of Springvale 
passing by, unconscious that the fatal 
arrow' which had first struck her was 
still quivering in her side. 

The fourth month had now elapsed, 
and Jane’s malady neither exhibited 
any change nor the slightest symptom of 
improvement. William, who had 
watched her closely all along, saw that 
no hope of any such consummation 
existed. He remarked, too, with a 
bitter sense of the unprincipled injury 
inflicted on the confiding girl, that 
every w'eek drew her perceptibly 
nearer and nearer to the grave. His 
blood had in fact been long boiling in 
his veins with an indignation which 
he could scarcely stifle. He enter- 
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tained, however, a strong reverence for 
religion, and had Jane, after a reason- 
able period, recovered, he intended to 
leave Osborne to be punished only 
by bis own remorse. There was no 
prospect, however,- of her being re- 
stored to reason, and now his deter- 
mination was finally taken. Nay, so 
deeply resolved had he been on this 
as an ultimate step in the event of her 
not recovering, that soon after Mr. 
Osborne’s return from London, he 
waited on that gentleman, and declared 
his indignation at the treachery of his 
son to be so deep and implacable 
that he requested of him as a personal 
favour, to suspend all communication 
with the unhappy girl’s family, lest he 
might be tempted even by the sight of 
any person connected with so base a 
man, to go and pistol him on whatever 
spot he might be able to find him. — 
This, which was rather harsh to the 
amiable gentleman, excited in his 
breast more of sorrow than resentment. 
But it happened fortunately enough for 
both parties that a day or two before 
this angry communication, Dr. M*Cor- 
mick had waited upon the latter, and 
gave it as his opinion that any inter- 
course between the two families would 
be highly dangerous to Jane’s state of 
mind, by exciting associations that 
might bring back to her memory the 
conduct of his son. The consequence 
was, that they saw each other only by 
accident, although Mr. Osborne often 
sent to inquire privately after Jane’s 
health. 

William having now understood that 
Osborne and his wife resided in Paris, 
engaged a friend to accompany him 
thither, for the purpose of demanding 
satisfaction for the injuries inflicted on 
his sister. All the necessary arrange- 
ments were accordingly made ; the very 
day for their departure was appointed, 
and a letter aadressed to Agnes ac- 
tually written, to relieve the family 
from the alarm occasioned by his dis- 
appearance, when a communication 
from Osborne to his father, at once 
satisfied the indignant young man that 
his enemy was no longer an object for 
human resentment. 

This requires but brief explanation. 
Osborne, possessing as he did, ambi- 
tion, talent, and enthusiasm in a high 
degree, was yet deficient in that firm- 
ness of purpose which is essential to 


distinction either in public or in private 
life. His wife was undoubtedly both 
beautifal and accomplished, and H is 
undeniable that his marriage with her 
opened to him brilliant prospects as a 
public man. Notwithstanding ber 
beauty, however, their union took 
place not to gratify his love but his 
ambition. Jane Sinclair, in point of 
fact had never been displaced from his 
affection, for as she was in his eye the 
most beautiful, so was she in tnc mo- 
ments of self-examination, the best 
beloved. This, however, availed the 
unhappy girl but little, with a man in 
w hose character ambition was the pre- 
dominant impulse. To find himself 
beloved by a young and beautiful 
woman of wealth and fashion was too 
much for one who possessed but little 
firmness and an insatiable thirst after 
distinction. To jostle men of rank and 
property out of his path, and to jostle 
them successfully, when approaching 1 
the heart of an heiress, was too much 
for the vanity of an obscure young 
man, with only a handsome person and 
good talents to recommend him. The 
glare of fashionable life, and the unex- 
ected success of his addresses made 
im giddy, and despite an ineffaceable 
conviction of dishonor and treachery, 
he found himself husband to a rich 
heiress, and son-in-law to a baronet. — 
And now was he launched in full career 
upon the current of fashionable dissi- 
pation, otherwise called high life.— 
This he might h&ve borne as well as 
the other votaries of polished profli- 
gacy, were it not for one simple consi- 
deration — he had neither health nor 
constitution, nor to do the early lover 
of Jane Sinclair justice, heart for the 
modes and habits of that society, 
through the vortices of which he now 
found himself compelled to whirl. He 
was not in fact able to keep pace with 
the rapid motions of his fashionable 
wife, and the result in a very short 
time was, that their hearts were disco- 
vered to be anything but congenial — 
in fact anything but united. The ab- 
sence of domestic happiness joined to 
that remorse which his conduct to- 
wards the unassuming but beautiful 
object of his first affection entailed 
upon a heart that, notwithstanding its 
errors, was incapable of foregoing its 
own convictions, soon broke down the 
remaining stamina of his constitution. 
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and before the expiration of three 
months, he found himself hopelessly 
smitten by the same disease which had 
been so fatal to his family. His phy- 
sicians told him that if there were any 
chance of his recovery, it most be in 
the efficacy of his native air ; and his 
wife with fashionable apathy, expressed 
the same opinion, and hoped that he 
might, after a proper sojourn at home, 
be enabled to rejoin her early in the 
following season at Naples. Up to 
this period he had heard nothing of the 
mournful consequences which his per- 
fidy had produced upon the intellect 
of our unhappy Jane. His father, who 
in fact still entertained hopes of her 
ultimate sanity, now that his son was 
married, deemed it unnecessary to em- 
bitter his peace by a detail of the evils 
be had occasioned her. But when, 
like her brother William, he despaired 
of her recovery, he considered it only 
an act of justice towards her ana 
her family to lay before Charles the 
hideousness of his guilt together with 
its woful consequences. This melan- 
choly communication was received the 
day after his physicians had given him 
over, for in fact the prescription of his 
native air w'as only a polite method of 
telling him that there was no hope. — 
His conscience, which recent circum- 
stances had already awakened, was not 
prepared for intelligence so dreadful. 
Remorse, or rather repentance seized 
him, and he wrote to beg that his father 
would suffer a penitent son to come 
home and die. 

This letter, the brief contents of 
which we have given, his father sub- 
mitted to Mr. Sinclair, whose reply 
was indeed characteristic of the ex- 
alted Christian, who can forget his 
own injuries in the distresses of his 
enemy. 

** Let him come,’’ said the old man ; 
44 our resentmeuts have long since 
passed away, and why should not 
yours ? He has now a higher interest 
to look to than any arising from either 
love 'or ambition. His immortal soul 
is at stake, and if we can reconcile him 
to heaven, the great object of exist- 
ence will after all be secured. God 
forbid that our injuries should stand in 
the way of his salvation. Allow me,” 
he added, 44 to bring this letter home, 
that I may read it to my family, with 


one exception, of course. Alas ! it 
contains an instructive lesson.” 

This was at once acceded to by the 
other, and they separated. 

When William neard the particulars 
of Osborne’s melancholy position, he 
of course gave up the hostility of his 
purpose, and laid before his friend a 
nistory of the circumstances connected 
with nis brief and unhappy career. 

44 He is now a dying man,” said 
William, 44 to whom this life, its idle 
forms and unmeaning usages are as 
nothing, or worse than nothing. A 
higher tribunal than the guilty spirit of 
this world’s honor will demand satis- 
faction from him for his baseness to- 
wards unhappy Jane. To that tribunal 
I leave him ; but whether he live or 
die, I will never look upon my insane 
sister, without .thinking of him as a 
villain, aud detesting his very name 
and memory.” 

If these sentiments be considered' 
ungenerous, let it be remembered that 
they manifested less his resentment to 
Osborne, than the deep and elevated 
affection which he bore his sisterjor 
whose injuries he felt much more in- 
dignantly than he would have done 
for his own. 

Jane, however, from this period forth 
began gradually to break down, and 
her derangement, though still inoffen- 
sive and harmless, assumed a more 
anxious and melancholy expression. — 
This might arise, to be sure, from the 
depression of spirits occasioned by a 
decline of health. But from whatever 
cause it proceeded, one thing was evi- 
dent, that an air of deep dejection 
settled upon her countenance and 
whole deportment. She would not, for 
instance, permit Agnes in their de- 
sultory rambles to walk by her side, 
but besought her to attend at a dis- 
tance behind her. 

14 I wish to be alone, dear Agnes,” 
she said, M but notwithstanding that, I 
do not wish to be without you. \ 
might have been some time ago the 
Queen of Beauty, but now, Agnes, I 
am the Queen of Sorrow.” 

“ You have had your share of sor- 
rows, my poor stricken creature,” re- 
plied Agnes heavily. 

* But there is, Agnes, a melancholy 
beauty in sorrow — it is so sweet to be 
sad. Did you ever see a single star 
in the sky, Agnes ?' 
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“ Yes, lore, often.” 

* Well that is like sorrow, or rather 
that is like me. Does it not always 
seem to mourn, and to mourn alone, 
but the moment that another star arises 
then the spell is broken, and it seems 
no more to mourn in the solitude of 
heaven.*' 

Agnes looked at her with a sad but 
earnest admiration, and exclaimed in 
a quivering voice as she pressed her to 
her bosom, 

“ Oh Jane, Jane, how my heart 
loves you ! The day is coming, my 
sister— our sweetest, our youngest, 
our dearest — the day is coming w'hen 
we will see you no more — when your 
sorrows and your joys, w hether real or 
imaginary— when all the unsettled evi- 
dences of goodness, w’hich nothing 
could destroy, will be goue ; and you 
with all you’ve suffered — with all your 
hopes and fears, will be no longer pre- 
sent for our hearts to gather about. — 
Oh my sister, my sister ! how will the 
old man live ? He will not — he will 
not We see already what he suffers, 
and what it costs him to be silent. — 
His gait is feeble and his form already 
bent since the hand of affliction has 
come upon you. Yet, Jane, Jane, 
we coula bear all, provided you were 
permitted to remain with us ! Your 
voice — your voice — and is the day so 
soon to come w'hen we will not hear it? 
when our eyes will no more rest upon 
you? And” — added the affectionate 
girl, now overcome by her feelings, 
laying her calm sister’s head at the 
same time upon her bosom, “ and when 
those locks so brown and rich that your 
Agnes’s hands have so often dressed, 
will be mouldering in the grave, and 
that face— oh, the seal of death is upon 
your pale, pale cheek, my sister ! — my 
sister !** She could say no more, but 
kissing Jane's lips, and pressing her to 
her heart, she wept in a long fit of ir- 
repressible grief. 

Jane looked up with a pensive gaze 
into Agnes’s face, and as she calmly 
dried her sister’s tears, said : — 

“ Is it not strange, Agnes, that I 
who am the Queen of Sorrow cannot 
weep. I resemble some generous 

rincess, who though rich, gives away 

er wealth to the needy in such abun- 
dance that she is always poor herself. 
I who weep not, supply you all with 
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tears, and cannot find one for myself 
when I want it. Indeed so it seems* 
my sister.” 

“ It is true, indeed, Jane — too true, 
too true, my darling.” 

“ Agnes, I could tell you a secret. 
It is not without reason that I am the 
Queen of Sorrow'.” 

u Alas, it is not, my sweet innocent.” 

u I have the secret here,” said she 
putting her hand to her bosom, and no 
one suspects that I have. The cause 
why I am the Queen of Sorrow is in- 
deed here — here. But come, I do not 
much like this arbour somehow. — 
There is, I think, a reason for it, but 
I forget it. Let us walk elsewhere.” 

This was the arbour of osiers in 
which Osborne, in the enthusiasm of 
his passion, said that if during his 
travels he found a girl more beautiful* 
he would cease to love Jane, and to 
write to her — an expression which, as 
the reader knows, exercised afterwards 
a melancholy power upon her in- 
tellect. 

Agnes and she proceeded as she de- 
sired, to saunter abroad,*, which they 
did for the most'part in silence, except 
w’hen she w ished to stop and make an 
observation of her own free will. Her 
step was slow’, her face pale, and her 
gait, alas, quite feeble, and evidently 
that of a worn frame and a broken 
heart. 

For sometime past, she seemed to 
have forgotten that she was a fore- 
doomed creature, and a cast-a-way, at 
least her allusions to this were less fre- 
quent than before — a circumstance 
which Dr. M‘Cormick said he looked 
upon as the most favorable symptom be 
had yet seen in her case. 

Upon this day, however, she saun- 
tered about in silence, and passed 
from place to place, follow’ed by Agnes ; 
like the waning moon, accompanied 
by her faithful and attendant star. 

After having passed a green field, 
she came upon the road with an inten- 
tion of crossing it, and going down by 
the river to the yew’ tree, which during 
all her walks she never failed to visit. 
Here it was that, for the second time, 
she met poor Fanny Morgan, the un- 
settled victim of treachery more crimi- 
nal still than that which had been 
practised upon herself. 

“ You are the bonnie Fawn of Spring- 
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vale that's gone mad with love,” said 
the unhappy creature. 

“No, no replied Jane, u you 
are mistaken. I am the Queen of 
Sorrow.” 

“ 1 am to be married to-morrow,” 
said the other. 44 Everything’s ready, 
but 1 cannot find William. Did you 
see him ? But may be you may, and 
if you do — oh speak a word for me ; 
but one word, and tell him that all’s 
ready, and that Fanny’s waiting, and 
that he must not break his promise.” 

44 You are very happy to be married 
tomorrow.” 

4 * Yes,” replied the other smiling— “I 
am happy euough now ; but when we 
are married — when William makes me 
his wife, people wont look down on me 
any louger. 1 wish I could find him, 
for oh my heart is sick, and will be sick 
until 1 see him. If fie knew how 1 
was treated, he would not suffer it. 
If you see him, will you promise to 
tell him that all’s ready, and that I am 
waiting for him? — Will you, my bonnie 
lady ?” 

44 1 could tell you a secret,” said Jane 
— 44 they dont know at home that I got 
the letter at all — but I did, and have 
read it — he is coming home — coining 
home to die — that’s what makes me 
the Queen of Sorrow. Do you ever 
weep T 

44 No, but they took the baby from 
me, and beat me — my brother John 
did ; but William was not near to take 
my part?’’ 

44 Who will you have at the wed- 
ding ?” 

44 1 have no bride’s maid yet — but 
may he you would be that for me, my 
bonnie lady. John said I disgraced 
them ; but surely I only loved Wil- 
liam. 1 wish to-morrow was past, and 
that he would remove my shame — I 
could then be proud, but now 1 can- 
not ?” 

44 And what are you ashamed of ? It 
is no shame to love him.” 

44 No, no, and all would be, well 
enough, but that they beat me and 
took away the baby — my brother John 
did.” 

44 But did William ever swear to you, 
that if he met a girl more beautiful,, 
he would cease to love you, and to 
write to you ?” 

44 No, he promised to marry me. 

44 And do you know why he does not ? ’ 


u If I could find him he would. Oh, 
if you see him, will you tell him that 
I’m waiting, and that all’s ready ?” 

44 You,” said Jane, 44 have been guilty 
of a great sin.” 

44 So they said, and that I brought 
myself to shame too. But William 
will take away that, if I could find 
him.” 

44 You told an indirect falsehood to 
your father — you concealed the truth-*- 
and now the hand of God is upon 
you. There is nothing for you now but 
death.” 

44 1 dont like death — it took away 
my baby — if they would give me back 
my baby I would not care — except 
John — I would hide from him.” 

44 William’s married to another and 
dying, so that you may become a queen 
of sorrow too— would you like that — 
sorrow is a sweet thing.” 

44 How could he marry another, and 
be promised to me ?” 

44 Is your heart cold, enquired Jane ?** 

44 No,” replied the other smiling, 44 in- 
deed I am to be married to-morrow ?” 

44 Let me see you early in the morn- 
ing,” said Jane — “if you do, perhaps I 
may give you this,” showing the letter. 
44 Your heart cannot be cold if you keep 
it — I carry it here,” said she, putting 
her hand to her bosom — 44 but I need 
not, for mine will be warm enough 
soon.” 

44 Mine’s warm enough too,” said the 
other. 

44 If William comes, you will find 
poison on his lips,” said Jane, “and 
that will kill you — the poison of pol- 
luted lips would kill a thousand faithful 
hearts — it would — and there is nothing 
for treachery but sorrow. Be sorrow- 
ful — be sorrowful — it is the only thing 
to ease a deserted heart — it eases 
mine.” 

44 But then they say you’re crazed 
with love.” 

44 No, no— with sorrow ; but listen, 
never violate truth — never be guilty of 
falsehood ; if you do, you will become 
unhappy ; and if you do not, the light 
of God’s countenance will shine upon 
you.” 

44 Indeed it is no lie, for as sure as 
you stand there to-morrow is the day.” 

44 1 think I love you, said the gentle 
and affectionate Jane. Will you kiss 
me ? my sister Agnes does when I ask 
her.” 
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"Why should’nt I, my boouie,bonnie 
lady ? Why should’nt I ? Oh ! indeed, 
but you are bonnie, and yet to be crazed 
with love ! Well, well, he will never 
comb a grey head that deserted the 
bonnie Fawn of Springvale.” 

"Jane, who was much the taller, 
stooped, and with a smile of melan- 
choly, but unconscious sympathy, kissed 
the forlorn creature’s lips, and after bec- 
koning Agnes to follow her, passed on.” 

That embrace! Who could de- 
scribe its character ? Oh ! man, man, 
and w'oman, woman, think of this ! 

Agnes, after Jane and she had 
returned home, found that a search had 
been instituted during their absence 
for the letter which Charles bad written 
to his father. Mr. Sinclair, anxious to 
return it, had missed it from among his 
papers, and felt seriously concerned at 
its disappearance. 

" I only got it to read to the family,” 
said he, "and what am I to say, or 
what can I say, when Mr. Osborne asks 
me, as he will, to return it? Agnes, 
do you know any thing of it ?” 

Agnes, who, from the interview 
between Jane and the unsettled Fanny 
Morgan, saw at once that it had got by 
some means unknown to the family into 
her sister’s hands, knew not exactly in 
what terms to reply. She saw too, 
that Jane looked upon the possession 
of the letter as a secret, and in her pre- 
sence she felt that considering her 
sister's view of the matter, and her 
state of mind, she could not, without 
pressing too severely on the gentle 
creature’s sorrows, inform her father of 
the truth. 

44 Papa," said the admirable and con- 
siderate girl, "the letter I have no 
doubt will be found. I beg of you 
papa, / beg of you not to be uneasy 
about it ; it will be found.” 

This she said in a tone as significant 
as possible, with a hope that her father 
might infer from her manner that Jane 
had the letter in question. 

The old man looked at Agnes, and 
appeared as if striving to collect the 
meaning of what she said, but he was 
not long permitted to remain in any 
doubt upon the subject. 

Jane approached him slowly, and 
putting her hand to her bosom, took 
out the letter and placed it upou the 
table before him. 


" It came from km? said she, "and 
that was the reason why I put it next 
my heart You know, papa, be is dy- 
ing, and this letter is a message of 
death. I thought that such a message 
was more proper from him to me than 
to any one else. I have carried it next 
my heart, and you may take it now, papa. 
The message has been delivered, and 
I feel that death is here — for that is all 
that he and it have left me. I am the 
star of sorrow — pale and mournful in 
the lonely sky ; yet,” she added as she 
did on another occasion, " we shall not 
all die, but we shall be changed.” 

* My sweet child,” said Mr. Sinclair, 
“ I am not angry with you about the 
letter ; I only wish you to keep yonr 
spirits up, and not be depressed so 
much as you are.” She appeared quite 
exhausted, and replied not for some 
time ; at length she said : 

"Papa, mamma, have I done any 
thing wrong ? If I have tell me. Oh, 
Agnes, Agnes, but my heart is heavy !** 

“ As sure as heaven is above un, 
Henry,” whispered her mother to Mr. 
Sinclair, "she is upon the point of 
being restored to her senses.” 

“ Alas, ray dear,” he replied, " who 
can tell ? It may happen as you say. 
Oh how I shall bless God if it does ! 
but still, w hat, what will it be but, as Dr. 
M‘Cormick said, the light before 
death ? The child is dying, and she 
will be taken from us for ever, for 
ever !” 

Jane, whilst they spoke, looked 
earnestly and with a struggling eye 
into the countenances of those who 
were about her ; but again she smiled 
pensively, and said : 

" I am — I am the star of sorrow, 
ale and mournful in the lonely sky. 
ane Sinclair is no more — the Fawn 
of Springvale is no more — I am now 
nothing but sorrow. I wot the queen, 
but now I am the star of sorrow. Oh ! 
how I long to set in heaven !” 

She was then removed to bed, where 
with her mother and her two sisters 
beside her, she lay quiet as a child, re- 
peating to herself—" I am the star of 
sorrow, pale and mournful in the lonely 
sky ; but now I know that I will soon 
set in heaven. Jane Sinclair is no 
more— the Fawn of Springvale is no 
more. No — I am now the star of 
sorrow !” The melancholy beauty of 
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the sentiment seemed to soothe her, 
for she continued to repeat these words, 
sometimes aloud and sometimes in a 
low sweet voice, until she fell gently 
asleep. 

44 She is asleep,” said Agnes, looking 
upon her still beautiful but mournful 
features, now, indeed, composed into 
an expression of rooted sorrow. They 
all stood over the bed, and looked 
upon her for many minutes. At length 
Agnes clasped her hands, and with a 
suffocating voice, as if her heart would 
break, exclaimed,* 4 Oh mother, mother,” 
and rushed from the room that she 
might weep aloud without awakening 
the afflicted one who slept. 

Another week made a rapid change 
upon her for the worse, and it was 
considered necessary to send for Dr. 
M*Corroick, as from her feebleness and 
depression they feared that her disso- 
lution was by no means distant, especi- 
ally as she had for the last three days 
been confined to her bed. The mo- 
ment he saw her, his opinion confirmed 
their suspicions. 

“Deal gently with her now,” said 
he ; “a fit or a paroxysm of any kind 
would be fetal to her. The dear girl’s 
unhappy race is run — her sands are 
all but numbered. This moment her 
thread of life is not stronger than a 
gossamer.” Ere his departure on that 
occasion, he brought Mr. Sinclair 
aside and thus addressed him : 

“Are you aware, sir, that Mr. 
Osborne’s son has returned ?” 

44 Not that he has actually returned,” 
replied Mr. Sinclair, 44 but 1 know that 
he is daily expected.” 

44 He reached hi3 father’s house,” 
continued the Doctor, “early yester- 
day ; and such a pitiable instance of 
remorse as he is I have never seen, 
and 1 hope never shall. His cry is to 
see your daughter, that he may hear 
his forgiveness from her own lips. He 
says he cannot die in hope or in happi- 
ness, unless she pardons him. This, 
however, 'must not be — I mean an inter- 
view between them — for it would most 
assuredly prove fetal to himself ; and 
should she see him only for a moment, 
that moment were her last.” 

“ I anil visit the unhappy young 
man myself,” said her father ; “ as for 
an interview it cannot be thought of — 
even if they could bear it, Charles 
Vol. VIII. 


forgets that he is now the husband o^ 
another woman, and that, consequently 
Jane is nothing to him — and that such 
a meeting would be highly — grossly 
improper.” 

“Your motives, though perfectly 
just, are different from mine,” said the 
Doctor — “ I speak merely as a medical 
man. He wants not this to hurry him 
into the grave — he will be there soon 
enough.” 

44 Let him feel repentance towards 
God,” said the old man heavily — 44 to- 
wards mv child it is now unavail- 
ing. It is my duty, as it shall be my 
endeavour, to fix this principle in his 
heart.” 

The Doctor then departed, after 
having promised to see Jane on the 
next day but one. This gentleman's 
opinion, however, with respect to his 
beautiful patient, was not literally cor- 
rect ; still although she lingered longer 
than could naturally be anticipated 
from her excessive weakness, yet he 
was right in saying that her thread of 
life resembled that of the gossamer. 

In the course of the same evening, 
she gave the first symptom of a lucid 
interval, still in point of fact her mind 
was never wholly restored to sanity. 
She had slept long and soundly, and 
after awaking rang the bell for some 
one to come to her. This was unusual, 
and in a moment she was attended by 
Agnes and her mother. 

“ I am very weak, my dear mamma,” 
said she, ** and although I cannot say 
that I feel any particular complaint — 
I speak of a bodily one — yet I feel 
that my strength is gone, and that you 
will not be troubled with your poor 
Jane much longeT.” 

44 Do not think so, dear love, do not 
think so,” replied her mother ; “beat 
up, my darling, bear up, and all may 
yet be well.” 

44 Agnes,” said she, “ come to me. I 
know not — perhaps— dear Agnes-^ — ” 

She could utter no more. Agnes 
flew to her, and they wept in each 
other’s arms for many minutes. 

“ I would be glad to see my papa,” 
she said, “and my dear Maria and 
William. Oh mamma, mamma, I sus- 
pect that I have occasioned you all 
much sorrow.” 

44 No, no, no — but more joy now, my 
heart’s own treasure, a thousand rimes 
“ u 
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more joy than you ever occasioned us 
of sorrow. Do not think it, oh, do not 
think it.” 

Her father, who had just returned 
from visiting Charles Osborne, now 
entered her bed room, accompanied by 
William and his two daughters — for 
Agnes had flown to inform them of the 
happy turn which had taken place in 
Jane’s malady. When he entered, she 
put her white but wasted hand out, and 
Raised her head to kiss him. 

44 My dear papa,” said she, 44 it is so 
long, I think, since t have seen you ; and 
Maria, too. Oh, dear Maria, eome to 
me — but you must not weep, dear 
sister. Alas, Maria” — for the poor 
girl wept bitteriy-r-“ oh, my sister, but 
your heart is good and loving. William* 
—the kissed him, and looking tenderly 
into his face, said, 

44 Why, oh, why are you all iu tears ? 
Imitate my papa, dear William. I am 
so glad to see you ! Papa, 1 have been 
— f fear I have been — but, indeed, I 
remember when I dreaded as much. 
My heart, my heart is heavy when I 
think of all the grief and affliction I 
must have occasioned you ; but you 
will all forgive vour poor Jane, for you 
know she would not do so if she could 
avoid it. Papa, how pale and care- 
worn you look ! as, indeed, you all do. 
Oh God help me! I see, I see — I 
read on your sorrowful faces the history 
of all you have suffered on my ac- 
count.” 

They all cherished, and petted, 
and soothed the sweet creature ; and, 
indeed, rejoiced over her as if she had 
been restored to them from the dead. 

“ Papa, would you get me the Bible, 
she continued, I wish if possible to con- 
sole you and the rest ; and mamma, you 
will think when I am gone of that which 
I am about to shew you ; think of it all 
of you, for indeed an early death is 
sometimes a great blessing to those who 
are taken away. Alas ! who, can say 
when it is not ?” 

They assisted her to sit up in 
the bed, aud after turning over the 
leaves of the Bible, she read in a voice 
of low impressive melody the first 
verse of the fifty-seventh chapter of 
Isaiah. 

44 The righteous perisheth, and no 
man taketh it to heart ; and merciful 
men are taken away, none conndertTig 


that the rigldeous i» taken way from the 
evil to come He shall enter into 
peace .” 

44 Oh ! many a death,” she oontinued, 
4C is wept for and lamented by friends 
and relatives, who consider not that 
those for whom they weep may be taken 
away from the evil to came, I feel that 
I am unable to speak much, but it is 
your Jane's request, that the consolation 
to be found, not only in this passage* 
but in this book, may be applied to your 
hearts when I am gone.” 

This effort, slight as it was, en- 
feebled her much, and she lay silent for 
some time ; and such was their anxiety, 
neither to excite or disturb her, that 
although their hearts were overflowing 
they restrained themselves, so far as to 
permit no startling symptoms of grief 
to be either seen or heard. After a 
little time, however, she spoke again : — 

14 My poor bird,” said she, 44 I fear 1 
have neglected it. Dear Agnes would 
you let me see it — 1 long to see it — 
Agnes in a few minutes returned and 
placed the bird in her bosom. She 
caressed it for a short time, and then 
looking at it earnestly said — 

44 Is it possible, that you too, my 
Ariel, are drooping ?” 

This indeed was true. The bird 
had been for some time past as feeble 
and delicate as if its fate were bound 
up with that of its unhappy mistress— 
whether it was that the sight of it re- 
vived some recollection that disturbed 
her, or whether this brief interval of 
reason was as much as exhausted nature 
could afford on one occasion, it is 
difficult to say ; but the faet is, that 
after looking on it for some time, she 
put her hand to her bosom and asked, 
“ Where, where is the letter ?” 

44 What letter, ray darling* said her 
father ?* 

44 Is not Charles unhappy and dying?” 
she said. 

44 He is ill, my love,” said her father, 
*• but not dying, we trust.” 

44 It is not here,” she said, searching 
her bosom, 44 it is uot here — but it mat- 
ters nothing now — it was a message of 
death, and the message has been de- 
livered. Sorrow — sorrow — sorrow — 
how beautiful is that w'ord— there is but 
one other in the language that surpasses 
it, and that is mourn . Oh ! bow beau- 
tiful is that too — how delicately exr 
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pfemive. Weep is violent ; but mourn, 
the gradual but tearless grief that 
wastes gently — that disappoints death, 
(or we die aot but only cease to be. i 
am the star of sorrow, pale and mourn- 
ful in the lonely sky — well, that is oue 
consolation — when 1 set I shall set in 
heaven.” 

They knew by experience that any 
attempt at comfort would then produce 
more evil than food. For near two 
hours she uttered to herself in a low 
chant, 44 1 am the star of sorrow, &c.” 
after which she sank as before into a 
profound slumber. 

Her intervals of reason, as death 
approached, were mercifully extended. 
Whilst they lasted, nothing could sur- 
pass the noble standard of Christian 
duty by which her feelings and moral 
sentiments were regulated. For a fort- 
night after this, she sank with such a 
Certain bet imperceptible approxima- 
tion towards death, that the eyes even 
of affection could scarcely notice the 
gradations of its approach. 

During this melancholy period, her 
father was summoned upon an- occasion 
which was strongly calculated to try 
the sincerity of his Christian professions . 
Not a day passed that he did not forget 
his own sorrows, and the reader knows 
how heavily they pressed upon him— 
in order to prepare the mind of his 
daughters destroyer for the awful 
change which death was about to open 
upon his soul. He reasoned — be pray- 
ed — he wept — he triumphed-^yes, he 
triumphed, nor did he ever leave the 
death-bed of Charles Osborne, until he 
had succeeded in fixing his heart upon 
that God 44 who willetu not the death 
of a sinner.” 

A far heavier trial upon the Christian’s 
fortitude, however, was soon to come 
upon him, Jane, as the reader knows, 
was now at the very portals of heaven. 
For hours in the day she was perfectly 
rational ; but again she would wander 
into her chant oi sorrow, as much from 
weakness as from the original cause of 
her malady ; for upon this it is difficult 
if not impossible to determine. 

On the last evening, however, that 
her father ever attended Charles Os- 
borne, he came home as usual and was 
about to enquire how Jane felt, when 
Maria came to him with eyes which 
weeping had made red, and said — 


u Oh pupa — I fear — weaU fear, that-- 
I cannot utter it — l cannot — I cannot 
— Oh paph, at last the hour we fear is 
come.” 

44 Remember, my child, that you are 
speaking,” said this heroic Christian* 
44 remember that you are speaking to a 
Christian father, who wilt net set up 
his affections, nor his weaknesses, nor 
his passions against the will of God.” 

44 Oh, but papa — Jane, Jane” — she 
burst into bitter tears for more than a 
minute, and then added — “ Jane, papa, 
is dying — leaving us at last F 

44 Maria,” said he, calmly, 44 leave me 
for some minutes. You know net, dear 
child, what my struggles have been. 
Leave me now — this is the trial I fear— 
and now must I, and so must you all — 
but now must /— — Oh, leave me, leave 
me.” 

He knelt and prayed ; but in less 
than three minutes, Agnes, armed with 
affection — commanding and absolute k 
was from that loving sister — came to 
him. 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and 
pressed it. 44 Papa F — 44 1 know it,” 
said be, 44 she is going ; but, Agnes, 
we must be Christians” 

44 We must be sisters , papa ; and ah, 
papa, surely, surely this is a moment 
in which the father may forget the 
Christian. Jesus wept for a stranger ; 
what would he not nave done for a 
brother or a sister ?” 44 Agnes, Agnes,” 
said he, in a tone of sorrow, inexpres- 
sibly deep, 44 is this taxing me with want 
of affection for— for — * 

She flung herself upon his breast.— 
* Oh, papa, forgive me, forgive me — I 
am not capable of appreciating the high 
and holy principles from whieh you 
act. Forgive me; and surely if you ever 
forgave me on any occasion, you will 
on this.” 

44 Dear Agnes,” said he, 44 you scarce- 
ly ever required my forgiveness, and 
less now than ever— even if you had. 
Come — I will go ; and may tne Lord 
support and strengthen us all ! Your 
mother — your poor mother !” 

Ou entering the room of the dying 
girl, they found her pale cheek laid 
against that of her other parent, w hose 
arms were about her, as if she w'ould 
hold them in love and tenderness for 
ever. When she saw them approach, 
she raised her head feebly, and said 
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44 Is that my papa? my beloved papa ?” 

The old man raised his eyes once 
more to heaven for support — but for 
upwards of half a minute the muscles 
of his face worked with power that 
evinced the full force of what he suf- 
fered — 

44 1 am here, I am here,” he at length 
said w'ith difficulty. 

44 And that is Agnes ?” 3he enquired. 
44 Agnes come near me ; and do not be 
angry, dear Agnes, that I die on 
mamma's bosom and not on yours.” 

Agnes could only seize her pale hand 
and bathe it with her tears. 44 Angry 
with you — you living angel — oh, who 
ever was, or could be, my sister ?” 

44 You ail love me too much" she 
said. 44 Maria, it grieves me to see 
your grief so excessive — and William, 
oh why, why will you weep so ? Is it 
because I ain about to leave the pains 
and sorrows of this unhappy life, and to 
enter into peace, that you all grieve 
thus bitterly. Believe me — and I 
know this will relieve my dear papa’s 
heart — and all your hearts — will it not 
yours, my mainma ? — it is this — your 
Jane, your own Jane is not afraid 
to die. Her hopes are fixed upon 
the Rock of Ages — the Rock of her sal- 
vation. I know', indeed, that my brief 
existence has been marked at its close 
with care and sorrow ; hut these cares 
and sorrow's have brought ine the 
sooner to that place where all tears 
shall be wiped from my eyes. Let my 
fate, too, be a warning to young crea- 
tures like myself, never to suffer their 
affection for any object to overmas- 
ter their sense and their reason. I 
cherished the passion of my heart too 
much, when I ought to have checked 
and restrained it — and now', what is 
the consequence? Why, that I go 
down in the very flower of my youth 
to an early grave.” 

Agnes caught the dear girl’s hands 
when she had concluded, and looking 
with a breaking heart into her face, 
said — 

44 And oh, my sister, my sister, are 
you leaving us — are you leaving us for 
ever, my sister? Life will be nothing 
to me, my Jane, without you — how, 
how will your Agnes live ?* 

44 1 doubt we are only disturbing our 
cherished one,” said her father. 44 Let 
our child’s last moments be calm — and 
her soul — oh let it not be drawn back 
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from its hopes, to this earth and its 
affections.” 

44 Papa, pray for me, and they will 
join with you — pray for your poor Jane 
while it is yet lime — the prayer of the 
righteous availeth much.” 

Earnest, indeed, and melancholy, 
was that last prayer offered up on be- 
half of the departing girl. When it 
was concluded there was a short silence, 
as if they wished not to break in upon 
what they considered the aspirations of 
t!ie dying sufferer. At length the 
mother thought she felt her child's 
cheek press against her own with a 
|>assive weight that alarmed her. 

44 Jane, my love,” said she, 44 do you 
not feel your soul refreshed by your 
father s prayer ?” 

No answer was returned to this, and 
on looking more closely at her coun- 
tenance of sorrow, they found that her 
gentle spirit had risen on the incense of 
her father’s prayers to heaven. The 
mother clasped her hands, whilst the 
head of her departed daughter still lay 
upon her bosom. 

44 Oh God ! oh God !” said she, 
44 our idol is gone — i9 gone !” 

44 Gone !*' exclaimed the old man ; 
41 now', oh Lord, surely — surely the fa- 
ther’s grief may be allowed,” and he 
burst, as he spoke, into a paroxysm of 
incontroulable sorrow'. 

44 And what am I to do — w ho am — 
oh woe, woe — who was her mother.” 

To the scene that ensued, what pen 
could do justice — we cannot, and con- 
sequently leave it to the imagination of 
our readers, whose indulgence we crave 
for our many failures and errors in the 
conduct of this melancholy story. 

Thus passed the latter days of the 
unhappy Jane Siuclair, of whose life 
nothing more appropriate need be said, 
than that which she herself uttered im- 
mediately before her death : 

44 Let my fate be a warning to 
young creatures like myself never to 
suffer their affection for any objet to 
overmaster their sense and their rea- 
son. I cherished the passion of my 
heart too much, when I ought to have 
checked and restrained it — and now, 
what is the consequence ? Why, that 
I go down in the very flower of ray 
youth to an early grave.” 

On the day after her dissolution, an 
incident occurred, which threw the 
whole family into renewed sorrow : — 
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Early that morning, Ariel, her dove, 
wras found dead upou her bosom, as she 
lay out in the composure of death. 

“ Remove it not,” said her father ; 
** it shall be buried with her and it 
was accordingly placed upon her bo- 
som in the coffin. 

Seldom was a larger funeral train 
seen, than that which attended her re- 
mains to the grave-yard ; and rarely 
was sorrow so deeply felt for any being 


so young and so unhappy, as that 
which moved all hearts for the fate of 
the beautiful but unfortunate Jane Sin- 
clair — the far-famed Fawn of Spring- 
vale. 

One other fact we have to record : 
Jane’s funeral had arrived but a few 
minutes at the grave, when another 
funeral train appeared slowly approach- 
ing the place of death. It was that of 
Charles Osborne ! 


ANTHOLOGIA GERMANICA NO. VIII. 

SCHILLER’S DRAMA OF WALLENSTEIN’S CAMP. 


Coleridge, who translated, in his own 
unapproachable manner, Schiller’s tra- 
gedies of The Piccolo mini, and The 
Death of Wallenstein, chose to leave 
untranslated the Prelude of Wallen - 
stem's Camp , by which those tragedies 
are introduced. The prelude is in 
rhyme, and in eight, nine, ten, or eleven 
syllable metre ; and Coleridge’s apo- 
logy was that there were not rhymes 
enough in the English language to 
match the German, and that the metre 
would be rejected by the taste of the 
English public. Presumptuous as we 
may be deemed for dissenting from 
Coleridge on any subject, we think his 
first plea inadmissible. The fallacy of 
the notion that the rhyming capabilities 
of the German tongue surpass those of 
the English wc exposed in a former 
paper ; and our experience, since we 
penned that paper, has not modified 
our original impression. We still be- 
lieve that the English rhymes are more 
abundant and various than any other 
rhymes. We have never yet met with 
a Spanish, French, Italian, Dutch, or 
German line, which we found it imprac- 
ticable to render by a corresponding 
English line. If translators have de- 
clared certain tasks impracticable, the 
declaration may be a proof of their un- 
willingness to undertake those tasks, 
but cannot be a proof of any thing be- 
sides. They find it convenient to talk 
of impracticability whenever it is not 
practicable for them to conquer their 
own indolence. It w r as less trouble- 
some to the waggoner in the fable, 
when the w'hecls of his cart got im- 
bedded in a miry rut, to sit down by 


the way-side, and invoke Hercules, 
than to apply his own shoulder to the 
vehicle. The truth lies at the bottom 
of the well of the translator’s incapa- 
city in the shape of want of spirit. 
His case i9 the reverse of that or the 
man, who, when asked whether he could 
play on the fiddle, answered that he did 
not know', as he had never tried : the 
translator has tried, and succeeded, 
and yet will tell you that he is afraid to 
attempt a common street-melody. If 
“ fools rush in w here angels fear to 
tread,” surely men of great powers Oc- 
casionally sin in the contrary extreme, 
and, though only M a little lower than 
the angels,” are a thousand times more 
timid even than they. It is not the 
way that is wanting ; it is the will. The 
statue is in the marble, said Praxiteles 
to hii pupil ; the point is to hew it out. 
The equivalents lie ready for all trans- 
lators ; the business is to look for them 
in the right places. We remember an 
arithmetical puzzle of our childhood : 
Given an eight gallou cask of brandy, 
and two empty vessels, one made to 
hold five gallons, the other to hold 
three : so to divide the brandy, as that 
four gallons shall remain in the cask, 
and four in the five gallon vessel. This 
vexata quaslio posed us for a length of 
time, because we kept continually pour- 
ing the liquor into wrong vessels. The 
generality of translators are just such 
pourers of liquor into wrong vessels. 
The right vessels, however, are always 
at hand, though they are not to be dis- 
covered without consideration. Enough 
of this here. Perhaps the objection 
that the verses of the prelude are too 
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lax for the taste of the English p ibtic is 
entitled to somewhat more attention. 
Yet we question the validity of even 
this objection. A large class of readers 
relish poetry all the better for its free- ' 
do m from the buckram trammels of the 
regular metre, “where, one link broken, 
the whole chain’s destroyed.” The 
Largest class of all care little about 
metres. In the Vicar of Wakefield the 
Vicar observes to his travelling com- 
panion, that modem dramatists ap- 
peared anxious to imitate Shakspefere 
rather than Nature. “ To say the 
truth,” said the other, 14 I don’t know 
that they are anxious to imitate any- 
thing at all.” Coleridge may imagine 
that the English people prefer the 
metre of Pope’s Homer to that of 
Chapmans ; but for as, we believe that 
they entertain no marked metrical pre- 
dilections in favour of any poem what- 
ever. We tii ink that in metres, as in 
the staple of metres, they like M every- 
thing by turns, and nothing long ” — 
The question is not. What metre the 
poem is written iu : the metre is but, as 
it were, the toumure of the garb in 
which the poem is attired : the question 


is. Whether the poem be worth read- 
ing. We shall here, to the best of our 
limited ability, give the reader aw op- 
portunity of deciding that question to 
nis own satisfaction. 

The groat name of SchHIer conse- 
crates all his works. But let the piece 
be judged by its proper merits, not by 
the celebrity of its author. “ The 
magic of a name” is very often upon a 
level with every other species of juggle. 
There is quite enough in WaUensteins 
Camp , we hope, to secure it attention 
for its own sake ; and in this hope it is 
that we present a translation of it to 
our readers. They will now be able to 
estimate the precise extent to which 
the severe geuius of Schiller was ca- 
pable of deviating from its otherwise 
uniformly lofty path. Beyond the 
point to w hich it has in this instance 
verged in search of the familiar aud hu- 
morous, we may reasonably conclude 
that it could not wander — and W alien- 
stems Lager may, so far, be looked 
upon by Schiller’s admirers scarcely 
less in the light of a curiosity than in 
that of a poem. 


MaHfn*te{n , $ Camp. 


A DRAMATIC PRELUDE, IN ON* ACT. 

DRAMATIS PBASONA. 

Serjeant-Major. ) 

Trumpeter. \ $ Tertzky s Regiment of Carabineers. 

Artilleryman. 

Riflemen. 

Two Yagers of Hole’s Brigade. 

Dragoons, belonging to Butler’s Regiment. 

Harquebussikrs, belonging to Tiefenbach’s Regiment. 

Cuirassiers belonging to a Walloon Regiment. 

Cuirassiers belonging to a Lombard Regiment. 

Croats. 

Uhlanians. 

Recruit. 

Burgher. 

Peasant. 

Peasant Boy. * 

Capuchin Friar. 

Camp-Schoolmaster. 

Sutleress. 

Servant-Girl. 

Soldier-Lads. 

Band-Musicians. 

The Scene Iks befere the town of Pilsen in Bohemia. 

Scene I. 

Victualling tents , with booths in front for the sale of haberdashery and wearing ap- 
parel. ° Soldiers in various uniforms throng tumultuously to and fro ; all the tables 
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are crowded. Croats and Uhlamans are cooking victuals over a coat-fire. The 
Sutlcrcss is pouring out wine. A group of young soldiers are playing at dice on 
a drum-head. The sound of song is heard earning from the tents. 

A Peasant and his Son. 

PEASANT- BOY. 

No good will come of it, father, I say ; 

You had best not go in the soldiers’ way ; 

They are terrible savages, — that they are ! 

God send we get off without scathe or scar ! 

PEASANT. 

Tut, son, they can’t eat us alive — that’s plain, 

Let them bluster and frown as much as they please ; 

No ; listen and mind what I tell you : these 
Are troops from the banks of the Saal and Maine 
With lots of booty and rare tit-bits, 

All which may be ours, if we mind our hits. 

A captain, whose throat another cut. 

First left me a pair of lucky dice ; 

And I mean by-and-by, as you’ll see, to put 
Their worth to the test : Now, mark ! — my advice 
Is this : these troopers are all, to a man. 

Loose livers and fellows of roystering ways ; 

Are vain, moreover, and greedy of praise ; 

So lay on the plaster as thick as vou can. 

How gains that arc got o’er the (fevil’s back 
Are spent we all know ; and, if these dragoons 
Will help themselves to the flour in our sack, 

They must lend us a few of their silver spoons ; 

And if, being nabbed, we come under their swords, 

We must beg ourselves off with snivelling words. 

( Singing and other sounds of festivity are heard from the tents.) 

How they do revel ! God help us ! AH 
This mirth is the growth of the labourer’s sweat : 

Eight months have hardly gone over yet. 

Since they drove us from bed, from barn and stall ; 

And now in the meadows or plains around, 

Is bird or beast no more to be found ; 

And we, by ravening hunger pursued, 

May gnaw our own fleshless arms for food. 

Affairs were not worse when the Saxon first 
Like a thunderstorm on our villages burst ; 

Yet these are self-styled the Imperial. — 

PEASANT-BOY. 

Father, 

1 see two or three coming out of the kitchen : 

They don’t appear, methinks, to be rich in 
Such nic-nacs as you and myself might gather. 

PEASANT. 

I know them — home-troops Bohemia rears 
For Tertzky’s band of Carabineers : 

They are quartered here now a pretty good while, 

And are just the vilest of all the vile, 
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Though they strut so about, and talk so refined, 

And look so mighty gallant and deft. 

And would scorn to drain a cup with the hind. 

But who are those three I see to the left — 

Those Riflemen round their camp-fire ? These 
By their jackets I take to be Tyrolese. 

Come, Emmeric ! — here be the gentry to pilfer, 

The lads who love to twattle and prattle, 

Who gaily tramp to the plain of battle. 

And — better than all — who sport the silver. 

( They draw near to the tents.) 


Scene II To these enter the Serjeant- Major, the Trumpeter , and an Uklanian 

TRUMPETER. 

What wants the peasant here? Rubbish, away ! 

PEASANT. 

One morsel and sup, noble sirs ! I have not 
Ate anything warm as yet to-day. 

TRUMPETER. 

Those dogs are eternally snuffing the pot! 

Uhlanian — ( giving the Peasant a glass of liquor .) 

Hastn’t breakfasted yet ? Then sw’ig, thou hound ! 

( He then thrusts the Peasant out of the tent, while the others come forward . ) 
serjeant-major — (to the Trumpeter .) 

W T ell, comrade, what say you ? *Tis rumoured around. 

Do you know, that we touch double pay at present. 

Only just that our hours may roll the more pleasant. 

TRUMPETER. 

The Duchess comes in to-day, you see. 

With the Princess 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Bah ! that's but the cloak : No, we 
Are treated thus that we may win o’er 
By jovial bousing and free carousing 
The foreign levy halting before 
The gates of Pilsen ; they grumble much, 

And 'tis well to lure and secure them by such 
Baits. 

TRUMPETER. 

Ay, there is something again in the wind, 
Though nothing stupendous, I’m rather iuclined 
To fancy. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Why, look you, friend, — verbum sat — 

The generals who mustered here lately— 
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TRUMPETER. 

Did not 

Come hither to play at chuck-farthing, I wot 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

And the whisperings and hurryings about, and all that 


1 know. 


TRUMPETER. 


SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

And that chap in the old peruke. 

That came from Vienna but yesterday, 

With his gold chain of honor — these things, you know, look 
Like...... something. You smoke what I mean to say ? 

TRUMPETER. 

Some hang-a-bone dog, sent to chase the Duke* 

From his lands again, or I’m much mista’en. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Us, comrade, the truth is, they do not trust ; 

The Friedlander’sf face is a mask for the herd ; 

He is too mysterious for them — and just 
For that they would humble him if they dared. 

TRUMTETER. 

Well, we at least, are devoted and true. 

Ah ! if all took pattern by me and you ! 

SERJE ANT-MAJOR. 


Our regiment and the other four 
Commanded by Tertzky, brother-in-law 
Of the Duke, and each as determined a corps 
As Wallenstein’s Camp shall see or e’er saw. 
Are his without failure or flinching — he 
Himself appoints all their officers and 
Reviews them in person — and not one band 
Of the whole quintetto, they and we, 

But are pledged to serve him with life and limb. 
And to lose the last drop of their blood for him: 


Scene III . — To these enters a Croat, with a necklace in his hand. A Rifleman 

follows. 

RIFLEMAN. 

So ho! we’ve a pedlar in beads and crystals! 

From whom did you filch the necklace, Croat ?£ 


• Wallenstein, 
f Wallenstein’s. 

t This word is a dissyllable in German ; we have left it so. The accent is on the 
second syllable. 
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You’d look mighty well in a glass cravat ! 

Come, now, tip it here, -and i’ll give you these pistols. 

CROAT. 

Be easy, old boy ! I am up to trap. 

RIFLEMAN. 

Well, say I throw in this handsome blue cap, 

Which I won just now at the lottery wheel. 

’Tis a capital tile, to see and to feel. 

Croat — ( holding the necklace up in the sunlight.) 

But this is all pearl : — O my ! such a sight! 

What beautiful hues it shews in the light! 

rifleman — ( taking it out of his hand and viewing it.} 

Yes, that’s all there’s in it — ju9t barely the sheen — 

But come, — you’re in luck ! — 111 add my canteen. 

TRUMPETER. 

( Aside.) — How he gulls the Croat ! The jackass is blind. 

(To the Rifleman.) — Snacks, Rifle ! — and then Mum’s the word, d’ye mind ? 

CROAT -*— ^ putting on the cap . ) 

Ton my word, a neat fit ! I think I so far gain. 

rifleman — (looking round on the troopers , and tipping the wink to the Trumpeter.) 

The gentlemen present all witness the bargain ! 


Scene IV . — To these enters an Artilleryman. 

artilleryman — (to the Seijeant-Major.) 

How goes it, brother Carabineer ? 

Well — how long still shall we dawdle here ? 

Can we bear to lazily rest on our arms 
When the foe is thronging the field in swarms 'l 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Does he march by the aid of necromancy ? 

The roads are not passable yet, I fancy, 

artilleryman. 

To me they are not ; and I stand benumbed 
And powerless here ; but, nevertheless, 

A packet, arrived this day by express, 

Announces that Ratisbon has succumbed. 

trumpeter. 

Well, then, we’ll retake it, with God’s good will. 

SERJEANT-MAJOIL 

What ! fight for Bavaria ? — waste blood for a king 
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Who wishes the prince all manner of ill f 

Just keep yourself cool ; we'll do no such thing. 

ARTILLERYMAN. 

Observe ! — what you’ve heard is a secret still. 

Scene V. — To these enter two Yagers, and, at successive intervals, the Sutleress, a 
few young Soldiers , the Camp Schoolmaster , and a Servant Girl* 

FIRST YAGER. 

Come along ! come on ! — i’faith, I see 
We have here a jolly-cheeked company. 

TRUMPETER. 

Who, pray, are those Newcome Greenfrocks there, 

That enter with such a magnificent air ? 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

They are two of Hoik’s Yagers ; — that lace on their dress, 

Wasn’t bought at the Leipsic fair, I guess. 

sutleress — ( coming tn with wine.) 

Good luck, brave Sirs ! 


FIRST YAGER. 

What ! how !— dcr Blitz J* 

That must be Dame Gustel from Blasawitz. 

SUTLERESS. 

Who else ? — and you — yes ! — it must be so- — 

Are gander-shanked Peter from Ltzaho, 

Who, in one merry night, when our troops were lying 
In Gluckstadt garrison, thought it a trifle 
To seud all your Pa’s yellow hammers a-flying!f 

FIRST YAGER. 

And since have exchanged the quill for the rifle. 

SUTLERESS. 

0, then, we’re old chums, as a body may say. 

FIRST YAGER. 

And here we are, under Bohemian skies. 

SUTLERESS. 

Here, coz, today, and tomorrow away, 

As the Besom of War, which Destiny plies, 

Sweeps legion by legion from region to region. 

1, too, have since rambled abroad and afar. 


* Lightning ! 

f Perhaps cold- finches would have been a more appropriate term. The original is 
literally — he has his father's golden foxes through-brought — viz. “ You spent every 
ducat your father had left you.” 
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FIRST YAGER. 

Ay, ay, I dare say you’ve seen lions and dragons. 

SUTLERESS. 

We threshed the Mansfeldians* and emptied their flagons, 
And rested a while at Temeswar, 

Which I reached in the rear of the baggage-waggons. 

I afterwards set up a tent one day 
Right under the walls of Stralsund, where 
The Friedland army at that time lay, 

But my hostelry went to the devil there. 

So I went, a few rix dollars in hand, 

With the reinforcements to Mantua, and 
Marched back with Feria, left Italy, 

And joined the Spanish regiment 
Which made the expedition to Ghent ; 

And now in Bohemia I want to see 

If the Prince will allow me to turn some old 

Bad debts that are due to me here into gold. 

That yonder, you’ll please to observe, is my tent. 

first yager. 

Never fear, lass ! your stewpan’s the one for our money. 
But what have you done with your partner and crony, 

The Scotchman, who followed you everywhere ? 

SUTLERESS. 

He choused me, the varlet ! One night he decamped 
With all that for years I had pinched and crampea 
And stinted myself to save and to spare, 

To the very last stick and stitch that I had, 

And, of all my loose furniture, only left 
Me that log-headed lump of live lumber there. 

soldier-boy — (running up to her.) 
He’s my papa, mother ! 

FIRST YAGER. 

Well, well : the lad 

Will do for a thread in the Emperor’s weft. 

When a soldier is killed his place must be filled. 

camp-schoolmaster — (entering.) 
Off, boys, to the school ! — come, off with you all ! 

FIRST YAGER. 

Poor lads ! how they dread the close room and high wall ! 

SERVANT-GIRL — ( coming in.) 

Come, aunty, they’re going. 


• The troops of Lower Saxony, under the command of Count Mansfeld, a military 
adventurer, who sometimes fought for the Swedes, and sometimes for the Imperial- 
ists, and taught his soldiers to subsist chiefly on the proceeds of plunder. 
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SUTLRRESS. 

One moment! 

FIRST YAGER. 

Hey-day ! 

And who is this arch-looking damosel, pray ? 

SUTLERESS. 

A girl from the Empire, a child of my sister. 

FIRST YAGER. 

A niece of your own ? — a smart baggage, in sooth ! 

second yager — {taking the girCs hand.) 

A well-favored wench ! — if w f e could but enlist her ! 

servant-girl. 

You sha’n’t ! I have guests to serve in the booth. 

{She disengages herself and trijrs away.) 

FIRST YAGER, 

She’s a morsel, that girl, for a liquorish tooth ; 

But the aunt’s past her prime — yet there once was a time 
When we fougnt for her smiles with hearty good-will. 

Well, well ! how the years do slip away ! 

And what queer turn-ups I have seen in my day ! 

And yet I may live to see queerer still ! 

{To the Serjeant and Trumpeter) — This glass to your healths, good 6irs and 
brothers ! 

We’ll take our place here among the others. 

Scene VI. — The Yagers. The Serjeant- Major. The Trumpeter. 
SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Many thanks! To vour’s also ! We all esteem ye 
As brothers, and welcome ye into Bohemia. 

FIRST YAGER. 

You are snug enough here. In the enemy’s land 
We Yagers were forced to live from hand 
To mouth, and seldom could capture a goose. 

TRUMPETER. 

One should’nt think that ; you look very spruce. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Ay, ay ; in Misnia, and by the Saal, 

You are not over-popular folk at all. 

SECOND YAGER. 

Excuse me ; but I’m surprised at that, rather ; 

The Croats first reaped the harvest of spoil. 

And we, when we came, could merely gather 
The gleanings ; and ill they repaid our toil. 
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TRUMPETER. 

That lace on your collars is really splendid ; 

Your pantaloons also come well recommended ; 

Then your plumed caps and your ruffles, milk-white. 
These aid, no doubt, your attractive powers 
In the ragged young stripling's dazzled sight ; 

But as to the toggery we wear — 

SERJEANT -MAJOR. 

Ours 

Is the Friedlander’s regiment, recollect; 

And as such alone has claims on respect. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Bad compliment that to us, though, who 
All bear, as you know, the same title, too. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

O, yes ! you belong to the general mass. 

FIRST YAGER. 

So then you are, — are you? — a privileged class ! 

You be hanged ! — we differ in garb alone, 

And, for me, I am mighty well pleased with my own. 

SERJEANT-MAJOk. 

You are vulgar! But one must excuse you Yagers, 

You live so much among boors and beggars. 

Grace, courtesy, polish, refinement of speech, 

These only the Generals presence can teach. 

rmsT YAGER. 

The General ? Bah ! — go to Puck ! — You may ape 
His manner of spitting and blowing his nose ; 

But his genius, — his mind, I would say, — never shews 
Itself at parade in a seizable shape. 

SECOND YAGER. 

Thunderbolts ! who are we ? We are well known afar 
As the Friedlander’s Own, the Wild Yagers of War! 
And will ever uphold that title with pride. 

Through the lands of friend and of foe we ride. 

Hark, hark, to the Holkian Yagers’ horn, 

As we dash o’er the fields through the smoking corn ! 

In the selfsame instant afar and anear, 

We, swift as the Sin-flood,* are there and here, 

All wild as the fireball that bursts in the deep 

Dead night through the roof when the house lies asleep. 

No chaffering with us! — no flight from our steel ! — 

We trample all ties— laugh at every appeal, 


• A literal translation of the original, Sundfut, the General Deluge. 
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And clasp — War sheweth nor favor nor grace — 

The virgiu’s form in our glowing embrace. 

Enquire — I speak not as a braggart— enquire 
In Vogtland, Bavaria, Westphalia, and there ye 
Will hear tales enough, unless Fame be a liar, 

Of the feats it has been our boast to achieve. 

The children our children’s children shall leave 
Will tell, when hundreds of years have rolled, 

Of the Holkian Yagers bloody and bold. 

SERJEANT- MAJOR. 

See there, now ! — And so, then, the soldier is made 
By slashing and dashing, and slaughter and waste ? 

It is Talent that makes him ! Slow study must aid 
His prowess, — and judgment, and tact, and taste. 

FIRST yager. 

It is Freedom that makes him ! All else is but gabble. 
Old womanish twaddle and magpie-babble. 

Did I bolt from school and from books to find 
The galleyslave habits that boddice the mind. 

To meet the dull desk, the strait walls that cramp 
The spirit of Youth revived in the camp ? 

No ! leave me curbless, afloat and free. 

And let me have something each day to see ; 

I live in the moments as long as they last. 

Alike independent of Future aud Past, 

And reckless of life, because I have sold 
Myself, body and bones, to the Kaiser for gold. 
Command me to charge through volleying thunder 
And smoke and fire by the headlong Rhine, 

Where one man in three falls trodden under. 

I’m not of the sort to hang back or decline : 

But, as to details, you must leave me unchained ; 

All I want is to fight, but I'll not be constrained. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

If that’s all you want, never fear but with us 
Your wants will be looked to: the trooper’s jacket 
Will ever tempt plenty of blades to hack it. 

FIRST YAGER. 

I’ll never forget what a humbugging fuss 
Was kept up by Gustavus,* Tormentor of Man l 
He modelled his camp ou a churchlike plan, 

And had prayers each morning by beat of drum, 

To which the reveil bade the soldiers come ; 

And if we were gay, — as men’s thoughts will wander 

A little at times to the devil, of course, 

He preached us long sermons astride ou his horse. 


• King of Sweden, who lost his life in the moment of victory, at the memorable 
battle of Lutzes, in 1632, in which Wallenstein and the Imperialists were worsted. 
Puffendorf asserts that he fell by the hand of one of his own generals— the Duke 
of Lauenberg, if we recollect rightly. 
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SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

He was ever, in truth, a God-fearing Commander. 

FIRST YAGER. 

At last he made even the petticoats go 
To church ; ’twas all one if they liked it or no. 

1 couldn't stand that ; so I gave him leg-bail. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

They now conduct things on a different scale. 

FIR8T YAGER. 

Magdeburg was then soon to be stormed by the League, 
Ana I joined them. Here one had some fun : with fatigue 
There was leisure for pleasure : one’s riotous life 
Was rattling and free, as a soldier’s should be, 

And jugging and dicing and dancing were rife, 

For Tilly * knew how to manage the ranks : 

To himself severe, denying, austere, f 
He o’erlooked in the soldiers a great many pranks, 

And his maxim was, (though he never would give 
Aught out.of his own purse) Live , and let live. 

But the star of his destiny paled at length, 

And ever from Leipsic’s luckless day % 

He saw himself stripped of some source of strength. 

We came off second-best in every affray ; 

No measures availed ; our stratagems failed ; 

Our fortunes, in short, were fairly wrecked, 

And we skulked in disgrace from place to place, 

The peasantry closing their doors in our face, 

For Rancour had taken the place of Respect ; 

So I went to the Saxon and took prest-money, 

In hopes that my days would get somewhat more sunny. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Well, then, I dare swear, the Bohemians gave 
You plenty of booty. 

FIRST YAGER. 

No, faith ; all was grave ; 

We moved as by clockwork, stood stiff and frigid ; 

And guarded the Emperor’s treasures with rigid 
Precaution — were all ceremonial and form — 

And even made war with mechanical art, 

Giving but to the business the half of our heart, 

As though reluctant to rouse into warm 
Response the fierce energies of the foe. 

My spirits and purse alike ran low' ; 


* Commander of the Imperial armies during the period of Wallenstein’s temporary 
disgrace. 

f It has been said of him, that his lips never approached either woman or wine- 
glass. 

| The 17th Sept. 1631, on which day he was defeated by GustRvus. 
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In short I got sick of so tame a concern. 

And was thinking of making a home-retreat 
To the desk, to try what I still could learn, 

But the Friedlandcr luckily came to beat 
U p then for recruits from street to street. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

And how long do you stick to us t 

FIRST YAGER. 

You joke! 

As long, i’ faith, as I wear his yoke 
Right glad shall I be in my corps to stay. 

Where, pray, can a man do more with his pay ? 

Here martial rule has a fine broad ground ; 

The Genius of War breathes freely all round ; 

The meanest dragoou is impelled along 
By the spirit that lives in tne general throng. 

And the Wavering and Weak are upheld by the Strong. 
Here the firm earth ialess firm than my tread. 

And I dare to stride over the burgher as 
The General does o’er the Prince’s head ; 

For *tis here today as it came to pass 
In the good old times, when the naked sabre 
Decided all points betwixt neighbour and neighbour. 

One rule, it is true, I am not to infringe : 

Thou shalt not examine , oppugn or impinge 
The General's order : to that I bow ; 

But all is allowed which is not forbidden, 

And honest thoughts need never be hidden. 

There are two sorts of things, and two alone. 

What belongs to the army and what is one’s own. 

For me I’m but pledged to the Standard 

SERJEANT-MAJOR; 

Now 

Yon please me, Herr Yager ; I like to hear 
You speak as a freeborn Cavalier. 

FIR8T YAGER. 

The Duke does not sway like one whose command 
Is held as a trust from the Emperor's band : 

He serves not the Emp’ror at all as he ought : 

What gain have his plans to the Empire brought ? 

With all his might in the council ana field 
Has he been to the nation a shelter and shield ? 

No! his genius is grasping ; his wishes aspire 
To sovereign power : he would raise — could he t huse— 
An empire of soldiers to forward his views ; 

He would rouse up the world — he would set it on fire — 

TRUMPETER. 

Hush ! hush ! these dangerous words must not be ! 

FIRST YAGER. 

What I dare to think I dare to speak ; 

As the General said, Here Thought is free. 

Vol. VIII. 


3c 
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SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

True, true ; so he did : I heard him Igst week, 

And these were his words : Here Thought is free , 

But Action is mute and Obedience blind. 

Exactly his words ; I was close behind. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Whether these were exactly his words I don’t "know. 

But the fact is this, that the matter is so. 

SECOND YAGER* 

And well may it be ; for he can’t be put down. 

As chiefs and generals elsewhere are. 

Poor General Tilly outlived his renown ; 

But conquest must ride by Wallenstein’s side ; 

His troops are victorious where’er they are tried ; 

He has spellbound Good-Success to his car, 

And she dares not abandon him : — let me fight 
Where only the Friedlander’s flag is unfurled. 

And 1 cannot be vanquished by mortal might. 

For that which I say is known to the world. 

That Wallenstein has and keeps each day 
A regular devil from Hell in pay. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

There can’t be a doubt that his life is charmed. 

For lately in Lutzen’s bloody affray, 

Where the musquetry roared and the hot shot poured. 

He rode through the fire unalarmed and unharmed. 

His hat was riddled with bullets through ; 

They drilled his boots and his jerkin too ; 

The marks were visible there to view ; 

But his skin was hardly so much as grazed, 

For a magical salve repelled each ball. 

FIRST YAGER, 

Tush ! no ! there’s no reason to feel amazed ; 

He wears an elkskin doublet, that’s all, 

Which lead is unable to penetrate. 

8ERJE ANT-MAJOR. 

No, no! — ’tis the hell-salve, just as I state, 

Of imps* and witches’ concocting and brewing. 

TRUMPETER. 

The whole thing is plainly the devil’s own doing ! 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

They say that he also reads in each star 
All future contingencies, near and far ; 

But as to that point I can set you right ; 

A little old mannikin, grey and grim. 

Glides into his room through closed doors at night. 

The sentinels often have challenged him, 

And there always happened some great event 
When the Grey Old Mannikin came and went. 

SECOND YAGER. 

Yes, yes ! he has given his soul to the devil ; 

Then let us give ours to riot and revel ! 
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Scene VII . — To these enter a Recruit , a Burgher , and Dragoons . 
RECRUI1V 

( Who has just come out of the tent, with a tin scutkap on his head and a flagon of 

wine in his hand. ) 

Go home, my good father ! — toy hand’s on the plough 
And I can’t look back ; I’m a soldier now. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Ho ! here's a recruit, and a fine one he is ! 

BURGHER. 

Oh, Frank ! you will shed salt tears for this ! 

recruit — (sings.) 

Cie bla*t of ti»e clarion — 

Cie brum anti flic fife, 
flnti tic clangor of arm*, 

9ntf the neriuor»nougbt life 
Ciat lot toanberer* carrjj on 
•flSfti toarWte alarm*, 

Ufliere charger* are prancing, 
ilnti *abre* are glancing, 

9ntr laugiter anti *iont . 
dpeai our fetterle** mirti, 

9ntr tie green floor of Krarti 
$preatieti ont, *preatieti ont 
in tie dfarne** before n*, 

Hi ba*t a* tie Armament o'er n* — 

Cio*e be *ounti*, ti t* a life, to mp minti anti mp manner : 
ft)urrai, tien inrrai for tit dTrieBtanber’* banner ! 

SECOND YAGER. 

I say ! — that’s a strapping young carl as you’ll meet 

(They embrace him.) 

burgher. 

Hold off! — the lad’s come of people of note. 

FIRST YAGER. 

D’ye think, then, that we were picked up in the street ? 

BURGHER. 

He has money enough to keep him warm : 

Just feel the fine cloth he wears in his coat 1 

TRUMPETER. 

’Tis a rag to the Emperor's uniform. 

BURGHER. 

He is heir to a hat* manufactory — 

SECOND YAGER. 

That 

He may pitch to Old Scratch when he mounts the brass hat. 

BURGHER. 

And eke to his grandmamma’s mercery-stalls. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Faugh ! — needles, and tapes, and bobbins, and balls I 

BURGHER. 

His godmother also has left to her dear, 

As a legacy, twenty hampers of wine. 

TRUMPETER. 

Good!— them he’ll divide with his comrades here. 
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second yager ( to the Recruit ) 

I say !— you shall be a mcss-brotber of mine. 

BURGHER. 

He has left a young wife at home to suffer. 

FIR8T YAGER. 

That's right ; it shews that his heart is the tougher. 

BURGHER. 

His grandam will never get oyer the shock. 

SECOND YAGER. 

So much the better ; bell finger her stock. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR, 

(Advancing towards the recruif 9 and laying his hand with a solemn air upon the tin 

scullcap . ) 

Behold ! you have chosen a noble part ; 

You bear in your bosom a new-giveu heart. 

And the helmet and sword are your all henceforward. 

The Army is first of the Schools of Merit, 

You therefore must cherish a noble spirit^— 

FIRST YAGER. 

And let your cash fly both southward and norward. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

You are now, my young friend, about to begin 
The Voyage of Life in Fortune’s bark : 

The globe lies before you, half-bright, half-dark, 

But this be your motto, Nought venture, nought win. 

The burgher but tracks the one weary course 
In the selfsame round, like a dyer’s horse ; 

But the sphere of the soldier is wider of girth, 

For War is today the watchword of Earth. 

Look at me for a moment ! — though plain be my dress, 

1 carry the Emperor’s truncheon, no less. 

For the sceptre in the Emperor’s hand 
Is only a truncheon,* you’ll understand ; 

And all your regiments, friend and foe, 

Are led by the truncheon wherever they go. 

Now he tnat has reached the Corporal’s grade 
Is on the first step to promotion and might. 

And a Corporal, Sir, you may yet be made. 

FIRST YAGER. 

That is, if you’re able to read and write. 

8ERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Ill give yon an instance or two, out of hand, 

There's the Irishman, Butler, that has the command 
Of the corps of Dragoons — at Cologne on the Rhine 
Some thirty years back he and 1 were no more 
Than privates ; — but Valor and Talent must shine. 

And his, before long, were trumpeted o’er 
The empire ; and so he’s a Colonel now. 

My ments, ’tis true, were passed over somehow ; 

But look to our leader himself, him who can 
Control, overcome, achieve all by his power ; 

What was he of old ? I remember the hour 
He but ranked as a beggarly nobleman ; 


• The text is still less complimentary — ist ein Slock nur , is nothing but a stick. 
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Yet now, through the fortune of War alone, 

He has raised his fame’s edifice stronger than stone. 

And stands the next man to the King on his throne ; 

And who knows what he still may reckon to get ? 

(Drily) For the Day of Reckoning is not come yet 

FIAST YAGER. 

Though he now mows down whole columns and ranks, 

He began on a very small scale when young ; 

For, being at College in Altorf, among 
The entire of his harum-scarum pranks. 

He killed but one lad, his servitor- student ; 

The feat however, was voted imprudent ; 

And the Nuremberg magistrates, hearing the talc, 

Decided on sending the killer to gaol. 

’Twas a new Stone Jug, and the first who came 
Iuside of its walls was to give it its name ; 

So, what would you have of my hero ? By Jove 
He runs Tray before him to look for a home in’t 
And the gaol is called after the dog to this moment. 

’Twas capital, — eh ? — from a juvenile cove. 

Though the anecdotes told of his boyhood arc many, 

This always has tickled me more than any. 

( The Second Yager begins toying with the Servant-girl, who has been for some 
time wailing at table.) 

dragoon ( stepping between them.) 

Comrade, drop that !— you’ve no business here ! 

second yager* 

The devil ! — how dare you interfere ? 

DRAGOON. 

On very good grounds : the wench is my own. 

FIRST YAGER. 

By Jingo ? — a girl to yourself alone 

Are you playing the bully ? Explain yourself fully. 

SECOND YAGER. 

He’d cook up a mess apart in the camp ! 

Where the smiles of a woman should just be as common 
To all as the rays of Heaven’s own lamp. 

( Kisses the girl.) 

dragoon ( pulling her away.) 

I tell you again, I don’t tolerate this. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Huzza! huzza! the dancers draw near ! 

second yager ( to the Dragoon.) 

If you’re on for a quarrel remember I’m here. 

SERJEANT-MAJOR. 

Peace, gentlemen ! peace ! — What matters a kiss V 


(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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IRISH METROPOLITAN CONSERVATIVE SOCIETY. 


The recent meeting of this Society 
is'an event of such importance, that we 
feel we should not be doing justice to 
our readers did w’e neglect to notice it 
in a Magazine professing Conservative 
principles. It is ' the more necessary 
so to do, as many misapprehensions are 
rife respecting the nature, constitution, 
and objects of the Society. The 
wisdom of calling the late meeting has 
also been questioned by many even 
favorable to the objects the Society has 
in view, on the ground that it is too 
like what we condemn in the opposite 
party. It is not our intention here to 
repeat the argument so absurdly over- 
looked, or timidly abandoned by many, 
that there is no possible analogy be- 
tween Conservative and Destructive 
Societies ; no argument to be drawn 
from the illegality of combining to alter 
the constitution and defy the laws, 
against the legality of associating to 
preserve the one and enforce the other. 
We would indeed almost question 
whether any species of society, either 
open or secret, can be unconstitutional, 
which has the protection of the consti- 
tution for its object ; or whether any 
combination can possibly be otherwise* 
which is designed to alter that consti- 
tution. Some men, indeed, seem 
wilfully to forget, that whether altera- 
tions arc really necessary or not, and 
w’hether their advocates are praise- 
worthy or criminal ; yet in no case 
can those be otherwise than praise- 
worthy who labour to preserve insti- 
tutions as they are ; since their direct 
operation is to maintain peace and 
order, and to support property and 
rights. 

Nothing can be more monstrous than 
to assert, that when we associate to 
protect, we resemble those who asso- 
ciate to destroy. Surely it is not at 
this day that we are to be informed for 
the first time that that which constitutes 
the propriety of an association is its 
object. But if we are to beware of 
following the example of our opponents, 
the first thing we must endeavour is to 
take care not even in the least degree 
to be successful — for since they have 
certainly to a great extent succeeded, 
nothing could be more disgraceful than 


that we should do the same. But 
there is no need for alarm, for as cer- 
tainly as we abstain from learning and 
applying such parts of the tactics of 
our opponents as are suited to a good 
cause, we shall be free from the least 
chance of resembling them in their 
success. 

1 1 is said, however, that, although such 
meetings are perhaps unobjectionable 
at other times, yet just at the present 
moment it is particularly necessary 
that the Protestants of Ireland should 
be quiet ; in order to display more glar- 
ingly the perfidy of the government in 
permitting the revolutionists to hold 
meetings to agitate the country. In 
the first place, let us suppose, for argu- 
ment sake, that we could charge the 
government with breach of faith, in 
permitting the Com Exchange meet- 
ings ; it is hardly a question w’hether 
more good is to be gained by 
arousing the dormant spirit of our Con- 
servative gentry, by reviving and en- 
couraging our persecuted peasantry, 
and by shewing the Protestant British 
nation that we arc, not lying asleep 
while they are calling upon us to 
be up and doing, than by enabling 
two or three members of Parliament 
to discharge a pretty display of in- 
dignant eloquence against the mud 
wall of ministerial effrontery in a Ra- 
dical House of Commons. We have 
had enough of trusting to the effects 
of remonstrances. But in fact the 
government' cannot be charged with 
any breach of faith in permitting 
O’Connell to hold meetings, to form 
registering societies, and in every w*ay 
consistent with the law of the land, to 
agitate. Any government is as clearly 
bound to protect him in this course, as 
it is to hang him the instant he makes 
use of those meetings to utter treason. 
No : the government have broken faith 
it is true ; but the perfidy consists in 
this, that they pledged themselves that 
if the guardians of the constitution 
would relinquish the secret societies 
formed for the protection of their lives 
and properties, they would guarantee 
the putting down of the secret societies 
whose object w r as robbery, assassination 
and sacrilege , and whose members 
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are sworn to wade knee-deep in the 
blood of women and children : and that 
after our part of the agreement had 
been fulfilled, they not only neglected 
to perform their duty, but actually pa- 
tronize and cucourage the very mis- 
creants whom they had pledged them- 
selves to root out of society. This is 
their breach of faith, or rather one out 
of the multitude of ungentlemanly acts 
of perfidy which prove the benefits to be 
derived from laying down our arms to 
wait for the protection which a Whig- 
radical ministry will afford to a Pro- 
testant population. To this, let our 
leaders call the attention of the British 
natiou. For this, added to the long 
list of their other crimes, let them call 
down the vengeance of the insulted 
empire upon the selfish, the unprin- 
cipled, the false tools of a denounced 
traitor, the nursing-mothers of igno- 
rance, falsehood, misery, and crime. 
Let our leaders amuse themselves, if 
they will, in trying to bring a blush 
into the hardened brow of a Melbourne 
cabinet ; but we tell them and the 
Protestants of Ireland, that if they 
wish to make that cabinet smile, they 
will abstain from demonstrating their 
strength, in the hope of thus pleasing the 
Protestants of England ; and if they wish 
to make that factious ministry tremble 
in its den, they will cry aloud, and 
spare not ; they will proclaim to the 
now awakened empire, that it has been 
deceived into administering to itself a 
dose of poison ; they will call on the 
British people to retrace the steps they 
have taken down the road of ruin ; 
they will lay before them earnestly, 
constantly, in every shape, and on 
every opportunity, what is the real 
state of Ireland, and how fearfully im- 
portant that state must ever be to the 
interests of the empire at large. 

We think the best mode to display 
the views and objects of the society is 
to let them speak for themselves. 

The first extract we shall make from 
the Report is one, the painful truth of 
which, the sufferings of recent years 
have impressed on the hearts of all ac- 
quainted with Ireland. 

<< Your committee would respectfully 
state their conviction that tlie extreme 
dangers to which you aro now exposed 
are in a great degree, if not entirely, at- 
tributable to the fact that the Protestants 


of this country contented' themselves for 
ages past with preserving the constitution, 
enforcing the laws, and maintaining con- 
nexion with England. They omitted to 
improve their estates, and disregarded the 
spiritual welfare of those who dwelt on 
them ; they affected to think themselves 
English, instead of raising their native 
country to a moral rank in which they 
might be proud to own themselves her 
sons ; they neglected the poorer Protes- 
tant, and thus held out constantly a phy- 
sical as well as moral encouragement to 
that which needs none ; to popery, the 
weed that will uniformly sow itself with- 
out tillage, and spring up wherever the 
good seed has not been carefully im- 
planted .' 1 

We sincerely rejoice to find the 
Committee fearlessly discharging the 
unpopular duty of exposing our na- 
tional sins as the causes of our national 
miseries. We trust that it is not yet 
too late to amend, and that the evil, 
though it has reached a fearful height, 
may yet, by steady patience and consci- 
entious perseverance on the part of our 
landed proprietary, be checked and 
finally overcome. But we tell them 
that, while they ought to register the 
voter, they ought also to belabouring 
to cieate the voter; that while they 
are locating and protecting the Protes- 
tant, they must also strive to emanci- 
pate the Papist from the thraldom of 
ignorance and superstition. We tell 
them that, while if they neglect to fight 
the battle of the constitution at the 
hustings, their rights their properties, 
and their lives will, in the twinkling of 
an eye, be lost for ever; yet if they 
confine their exertions to this course, 
they will be toiling up a hill of con- 
stantly increasing difficulty ; new clai- 
mants will be perpetually coming for- 
ward, while the actual strength of the 
Protestant body will be diminishing 
for want of instruction and encourage- 
ment, and the Tartar horde of ignorance 
and superstition will be proportionably 
on the increase. One important truth 
we would implore our friends to bear 
constantly in mind. If the danger 
was temporary, and the result of a 
temporary cause, the registries would 
be tne proper field of your exertions ; 
but when the contrary is the fact ; 
when the danger has been gradually 
growing to a fearful intensity, and has 
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resulted from the mismanagement and 
misconduct of centuries, the direction 
of your labours must be more compre- 
hensive ; and as it is so powerfully 
expressed by the Committee in their 
Report, your objects must be “ religious 
from choioe, political only from neces- 
sity.” This has been so clearly stated 
in another passage of the Report, that 
we cannot refrain from extracting it. 
After replying to several unfounded 
objections made against the Society by 
those who would not take the trouble 
of inquiring into its nature, such as, 
that it was a revival of, or substitute 
for, Orangeism , that it was exclusive, 
affiliated, &c. &c. the Report pro- 
ceeds : — 

“ Many of your warmest and most 
valued friends have objected that the 
principles and objects of your society are 
too political, while others viewing merely 
the temporary danger, and regarding 
rather the effect than the cause, are dis- 
posed to think that you should confine 
your exertions to direct opposition to that 
physical force which is marshalled to as- 
sault the constitution at the registries 

Those who are conversant with districts 
where the diffusion of sound religion and 
the consequent observance of the laws, 
secure leisure to lay the foundation of 
truth, and to build upon it steadily the su- 
perstructure of loyalty and morality, belong 
to the former class ; while those who are 
plunged in the sea of discord, and are 
daily witnesses of, and sufferers from, the 
effects of placing power in the hands of 
the ignorant slaves of a designing priest- 
hood, are, of course, naturally enlisted 
among the latter. To both, your com- 
mittee would reply in the same words 

Such is the state of this unhappy king- 
dom that we are not permitted to wait 
for the slow and certain effects of reli- 
gious and moral education in producing 
tranquillity. We are compelled to exert 
our most vigorous efforts in a course of 
political warfare in order to secure time 
for the more mild but permanent remedies 
to take effect. We will attend con- 
stantly, devotedly, indefatigably to the 
revival and diffusion of pure and ra- 
tional religion, and the removal of 
everything that tends to support that 
ignorance and superstition which is 
one true cause of the miseries of our 
country ; but we must at the same 
time leave no effort untried which 
will ensure to our country a system of 
government founded on the principle of 


maintaining truth, and enforcing obe- 
dience to the laws, and which will aid us 
in our task instead of employing its force 
to render our exertions fruitless.’* 

We regret that our narrow limits 
preclude our giving many extracts from 
the brilliant and impressive speeches 
delivered at the meeting ; but we are 
compelled to confine ourselves to a few, 
more directly illustrating the character 
and objects of the Society. The 
Report concludes in these words : 

“ Your Committee will now conclude 
with one obervation. You are an Irish 
society, formed for the religions and 
political improvement of your native 
country, in the first place, and, in the 
second, for the promotion of every thing 
connected with her agricultural, manu- 
facturing, and commercial interests. You 
are a Metropolitan society, and you are, 
therefore, bound to consult alike, the 
prosperity of every portion of the island. 
You are a Conservative society, and, 
therefore, pledged, in both your social 
and your individual capacity, to use your 
wealth and influence for the encourage- 
ment of well-conducted and loyal citizens.** 

The two following extracts are from 
the speech of the Hon. R. E. Plunkett, 
M. P. : 

<* Sir, I had, still supposing myself 
arguing with our political friends, we 
have had heretofore registration societies, 
and a Conservative society ; their error, 
if it be not too presumptuous to charge 
an error upon the offspring of the great 
minds that planned those associations, 
was, that they did not mingle with, and 
act upon the mass and majority of the 
party. Sir, these are times when poli- 
tics come home to every man’s heart and 
hearth. Politics, the science of govern- 
ment, is then, at all events, painfully as 
intimately interesting, when we feel the 
pressure of an adverse Government on 
our own position. Sir, all ranks and 
grades feel this pressure now. While 
our feelings are the same, why should 
not our energies be directed to the same 
end, diverted from what is unlawful, to 
the proper and peaceable attainment of 
legitimate and constitutional objects. 
Sir, with this in view, let us instil our 
principles into the minds of the people. 
These are not times when they can be 
overlooked. Intelligence is beginning to 
be widely diffused : education of no 
ordinary kind nurtures to maturity tbe 
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minds of our own intelligent fellow- 
countrymen. The lazy peer, or wealthy 
proprietor can now no longer slnmber on 
stores of wealth, of which a more intelli- 

f ent tradesman can tell him that the 
lible (and what higher authority could 
he quote ?) says he is only the steward. 
The Lords and wealthy Commoners in 
Ireland roust at least be willing to infuse 
into the minds of such of the people ns 
will hear them the principle of various 
gradations in society — of our balanced 
Constitution and the Monarchy; — they 
must insinuate themselves into the affec- 
tions, and their precepts into the minds 
of the people, at least of their own 
partizans, or they may find themselves, 
when a crisis arrives, without any party 
whatsoever.'* • • • • 

“ This association, sir, aims at nothing 
chimerical or unattainable. Sir, 1 ven- 
ture to take upon myself to make nn as- 
sertion which I know will meet the con- 
currence of the meeting. This nssembly, 
many of whose members, persons in a 
middle class of life, formed the stamina 
of the Orange Society, seek nothing 
violent or visionary ; if their very utmost 
political aspirations were to be expressed, 

I take upon myself in their name to say 
that they wish for — not an Orange, not 
a Tory ; no. Sir, a moderate, a convincing 
rather than conciliatory, and yet both — 
Government. Sir, they would desire to 
see such men ns a Graham, a Stanley, 
and a Peel, guidiug and giving glory to 
the councils of this unrivalled empire. 
And Wellington is yet alive, and the 
lords are not degenerate from the days of 
Runnymede. No, sir, the barons of 
Runnymede and the lords of the Pale are 
rushing to the rescue — the vestal flame of 
British honor burns pure upon the tri- 
podal shrine that Britain rears to the 
genius of constitutional freedom ; her 
triune Constitution, in King, Lords, and 
Commons. What is constitutional free- 
dom ? It is the liberty which our con- 
stitution ensures to all who partake of, 
and uphold it, of enjoying the utmost 
limits of his own province, by preventing 
each from encroaching on the province 
of the other. Thus still can the battle 
of the Constitution be fought wilhiu the 
pale of the Constitution : to this intent 
are we a Central Metropolitan Conserva- 
tive Association.” 

The next passage we shall quote is 
from the address of the Key. M. 
O'Sullivan : 

“ What is likely to be the natural result, 
Vol. VIII. 


if this warfare of the registries is to en- 
gross all men's thoughts and anxieties? 
This, Sir — that the contending parties in 
the State shall become confirmed in 
feelings of mutual disesteem. Opposi- 
tion will harden into antipathy, and 
within the boundaries of the same realm 
there will he two distinct, estranged 
people, to each of whom the overthrow 
to its rival will be nn object of greater 
desire than the advancement of the na- 
tional interests, or even than its own 
ascendancy. This must be- the result. 
If two parties are committed against 
each other, in a conflict of absorbing in- 
terest, four times in each year, and if 
their attention is fixed perpetually on the 
incidents and issues of each encounter, 
it must be, that in making preparations 
for the coming struggle— in reflecting on 
the circumstances of that which pre- 
ceded — in anxiety to avoid errors which 
lmd caused danger or disaster — to guard 
against a renewal of adverse and dis- 
creditable practices — each party will be 
brought to regard itself and its opposite, 
as the objects on which alone consideration 
should be fastened, and thus patriotism 
will merge into faction, the rivalry of 
parties will be exasperated into mutual 
and deadly hatred, and their competition 
will he inflamed into feuds which shall be, 
in all but the shedding of blood, civil 
war, if even blood long cease to be shed 
in the incidents of their baleful conten- 
tion. What then are we to do ? We 
must engage in the hateful struggle — we 
must persevere in it. This is not matter 
of choice. A hard, I may say, a cruel, 
necessity has imposed the duty upon us. 
It was, indeed, little to he anticipated, 
and very much to he deplored, that in a 
country to which, beyond all others, re- 
pose from political agitation , seemed 
desirable, it should he appointed four 
times in the year to hid the storm blow. 
We are not responsible for the measure ; 
but w f e are responsible for our use of the 
precarious privileges with which it has 
endowed us. We have not shaped lor 
ourselves the circumstances in which we 
are placed ; but we must adjust our mea- 
sures to the demands they make upou us. 
We must attend to the registries. We 
must, if we would avoid ruin, persevere 
in activities which involve acrimony and 
hate. Whiit must we do to correct the 
injurious consequences? By what wis- 
dom shall we he enabled to moderate the 
passion of the controversy to which we 
are compelled, or protect our enforced 
competition from the evil effects of which 
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without correcting influences, it must be 
productive? The craft of the adversary 
should instruct us. What is his wisdom ? 
Concealment, disguise, confusion. He 
would hide his designs aud plans; he 
would put out of sight the character of 
your principles and your claims. Justice, 
order, truth, he would have swallowed 
up in thick ni^ht, and would leave 
nothing distinguishable, except the strife 
and tumult of the combat It should be 
your part to defeat this self-accusing 
subtlety. I would address to you the 
supplication of Ajax — ‘ Restore the day ; 
and, if the cause of' Protestantism is 
doomed, let it perish in the light’ But 
I make the supplication without alarm. 
It is your wisdom as it is the province of 
your Association, to provide that the 
contest for truth shall be in truth’s own 
element Let the disguise by which the 
adversary would cover his plans be pene- 
trated by splendour — let not the high 
principles which influence us, and the 
endeavours by which we would uphold 
them, be for a moment obscured. Make 
it impossible for the adversary to gather 
darkness over his devices— bid the dark- 
ness, which has too long been permitted 
to rest on your defences, disperse. What- 
ever the conflict may be, however sharp, 
however stubborn, let there be light upon 
it, and feel assured that the deeds which 
are evil will be reproved, and that the 
hostility cherished in ignorance against 
those whose actions and desires can abide 
the test, will become sensibly abated.” 

We regret the less, the very brief 
notice we have been enabled to take 
of this important meeting, because we 
have been informed that the Society 
have at this moment in the press, a 
full report of the whole proceedings, 
which they intend to circulate among 
their friends, not only in this, but in 
the sister kingdoms. We shall now’ 
conclude with two more extracts. 

The first is from the truly powerful 
and statesmanlike speech of Mr. West, 
our esteemed representative ; the other 
from that of that gifted advocate of 
truth, the Rev. Mortimer O'Sullivan : 

“ The resolution which 1 am asked to 
propose furnishes me with an ample sub- 


ject, but what Irish Protestant can speak 
to it without shame aud sorrow? It 
recites that memorable declaration of our 
Conservative leader, * that the battle of 
the Constitution is to be fought at the 
registries,’ that maxim so well remem- 
bered in Scotland — so thoroughly under- 
stood in England — forgotten only in 
Ireland. The Scottish Presbyterian, 
faithful to his own Church, and netaining 
all his notions of liberality, recollect*, 
nevertheless, that Protestantism is the 
living principle of the Constitution ; and, 
seeing Protestantism assailed even in Ire- 
land, he has armed himself for battle at 
the registry. No Englishman will end ore 
the application of a principle injurious to 
his birth-right of freedom, even in another 
land. Yet the person of a Scotchman 
is in no danger; the property of an 
Englishman is secure. The Irish Pro- 
testant alone, upon whom the danger is 
pressing, shrinks from the discharge of a 
sacred duty, and leaves the enemies of 
his faith to take the benefit of the lesson 
taught by the wisdom of Sir Robert 
Peel.” 

“ Is there one who thinks that by sur- 
rendering the objects to which the claim* 
of their adversaries are now limited, the 
Protestants of Ireland could purchase 
lasting peace? No. If you gave up 
the establishment of your religion — if 
you submitted yourselves to municipal 
bondage — if you legalized the exactions 
and the ascendancy of the Roman Church, 
consenting that the souls of men should 
be her merchandize, and that the wealth 
of the land should be poured into her 
coffers— if, shrinking from the duty of 
asserting your rights and supporting your 
friends, you were satisfied to see her 
iustrumeuts occupying all the posts of 
legislative influence assigned to the keep- 
ing of this country, aud by their union 
aud determination dictating the destinies 
of the empire — so long as you persisted 
to abide in the land of your birth, you 
would furnish occasion for invective to 
that party among your antagonists whom 
concession renders courageous to do 
wrong, and you would not engage the 
sympathies of that larger portion, who, 
because you did not well to yourselves 
would uot speak well of you.” 
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BIOGRAPHY, &C. 

Martyn’s (Rev. Henry) Life and Memoirs, 12mo. 7s. 

Napoleon’s Life, by Bourrienne, with Plates, 4 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

— by Bourrienne, 4 vols. J8mo. 14*8. 

by Bourrienne, abridged , 18mo. 6s. 

by Las Cases, 4 vols. 18mo. 20s. 

by Lockhart, 2 vols. 10s. 

Napoleon's Court and Camp, 18mo. 5s. 

Court and Family, by Madame Junot, 2 vols. 8vo. 

21s. 

Nelsons (Lord) Life, by Southey, price 5s. 

Newton’s (Sir Isaac) Life, 18mo. 5s. 

Newton’s (Rev. John) Life, 12mo. 6s. 

Oberlin’s (Pastor) Life, 18mo. 5s. 

Pay son’s Life, l2mo. 6s. 

Plutarch’s Lives, by Langhorne, 6 vols. 8vo. f2. 

Complete in 2 vols. 14s. 

Raleigh’s (Sir Walter) Life, 12mo. 5s. 

Richmond’s (Rev. Legh) Life, by Grimshawe, I2mo. 6s. 
Scott’s (Sir Walter) Life, by Lockhart. % 

Scott’s (Rev. Thomas) Life, by Rev. John Scott, 6s. 

Scottish Worthies, (Lives of) by P. F. Tytler, 3 vols. 15s. 
Stallybrass, (Mrs., of Siberia) * Memoirs of, 12mo. 5s. 

Wolfe’s (Rev. Charles) Remains, 12mo. 6s. 

Washington’s Life and Times, 2 vols. 10s. 


BookClubs , Reading Societies, and Libraries, are sup- 
plied on the most liberal terms. 


%* A classified Catalogue is in preparation, and will shortly be ready, 
in which BookB of Travels, History, Biography, Geology, Chemistry, 
Botany, Mathematics, Mechanics, Engineering, Architecture, &c. Ac. will 
be found arranged under their respective heads. It may be had by calling 
at 9, Suffolk -street, [Gratis.] 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OP 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY; 

DEPOSITORY, 56, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 

Sold also by tub Booksellers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The CHRISTIAN ALMANACK, for 183;. Price 6<L stitched; 8rf. gilt edpet ; 
1#. 4 d. half bd. and interleaved for memoranda. That at 8d. will be sent, unless either 
of the other sorts is specially ordered. 

The SHEET ALMANACK, for 1837, price 1</. 

The TRACT SOCIETY PENNY ALMANACK, for 1837, in a small book, with 
a cover. Price 1 d. 

The PICTURE BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG, containing Sacred Narratives in the 
words of the Holy Scripture. Steel plates, and a large number of wood engravings. 
6s. bds. ; 8s. hali-bd. morocco gilt; Us. calf, gilt. Vol. II. Joshua to the end of the Old 
Testament. 

The FAITHFUL SERVANT ADORNING the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, 
2s. bds.; 3s. half-bd. 

A TREATISE concerning RELIGIOUS AFFECTIONS. By President Edwards. 
3s. bds. ; 4s. half-bd., or silk ; 6s. calf. 

A LETTER on the PRINCIPLES of the CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Hannah 
Sinclair, daughter of the Rt. Hon. Sir J. Sinclair, Bart Nineteenth edition; with a 
Memoir of the Writer, by the late Rev. Legh Richmond. Is. 6<f. bds.; 2s. 6d. half-bd., 
or silk ; 4s. calf. 

THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S POCKET-BOOK; or, Counsels, Comforts, and 
Cautions, conveyed in short striking Sentences. 8 d. covers; Is. roan; Is. 6 d. tuck. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Golden Sceptre held forth to the Humble. By the Rev. John Preston, D.D., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, Master of Emmanuel College in Cambridge, and 
Preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, a. d. 1625. Is. 6 d. bds. ; 2s. half-bd. 

Hints to Girls on Dress; especially intended for Scholars in Daily, and Sunday 
Schools. By a Female Teacher. 6 d. stiff covers. 

Sunday-School Hymns for Singing; suitable also for Family use. Ad. stiff covers; 6 d. 
bound in sprinkled sheep. 

Ditto, with Watts’s Songs. 8d. bd. in red. 

Memoir of Rev. G. D. Boardman, late Missionary to Burmah. If. stiff covers; 1«. 6d . 
half-bd. 

Christian Discretion; or, the Principles of Divine Wisdom practically applied. ls.6d. 
bds.; 2*. half-bd. ; 4f. calf. 

The Monitory Mirror, exhibiting the Marks, Causes, and Consequences of Indifference 
in Religion; and also the means of restoration to Consistency. If. bds. ; If. 6 d. half-bd. 

Familiar Letters to a Gentleman, on several important Subjects in Religion. By Rev. 
J. Dickinson, A.M., President of Prince-town College, New Jersey. 2f.bds. ; 3f. half-bd. ; 
5f. calf. 

The Christian World Unmasked. By Rev. J. Berridge, Vicar of Everton, Abridged, 
1#. 6d. bds. ; 2f. half-bd. 

Watson on Contentment. If. bds. ; If. 4 d. half-bd. ; 2f. silk; 2f. 6dL calf. 

The Fountain of Life opened. By John Flavel. 4f. bds. ; 5f. half-bd. ; 7 s. calf. 

Elijah the Tishbite. By F. W. Krummacher, D.D.,of Elberfeld, in Prussia. Trans- 
lated from the German. 4f. bds. ; 5#. half-bd. ; 7s. calf. 

The Young Servant ; or, Aunt Susan and her Nieces, It, $d, bds, ; 2#, half-bd. 
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2 Publications of the Relijious Tract Society . 

Practical Christianity Illustrated. By Rev. 8. Walker, A. B., of Tnuro* Ir. bd*. ; la 4rf. 
half-bd. } 2 #. silk; 2#. Grf. calf. 

The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod ; with Sovereign Antidotes for every case. 
By Rev. T. Brooks. It. bds. ; It. 4 d. half-bd. ; 2t. silk; 2t. 6«4 calf. 

A Treatise of Delighting in God. By John Howe. 2t. bds. ; 3t. half-bd. or silk ; 5t. calf. 
The Native and Design of the Lord's Supper, aud the Obligations of Christians t# its 
Observance. 64mo. 6<4 stiff covers ; 10*4 roan ; It. 4oT tucks. 

Christian Liberality, in the Distribution of Property, illustrated and enforced. By 
J. G. Pike. It. 6<4 bds. ; 2t. half-bd. ; 4t. calf. 

Oft Covetousness. By Richard Treffry, Jun. 2s. bds. ; 3t. half-bd. ; 5 1 . calf 
Hints to Christian Females on Dress. 4 <4 each, or 3t. per dozen. 

A Present for the Afflicted. By Thomas Griffith, M.A., Minister of Rain's Chapel, 
Homerton. 8rf. bds.; It. half-bd. 


PUBLICATIONS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 

Advice to a Young Christian on the Importance of aiming at an elevated standard of 
ftety. By a Village Pastor. Is. bds. ; Is. Bd. hal&bd. 

Ditto. An edition of the same, royal 32mo, fine paper and print ; 2s. 6<4 in silk, gilt 
edges. 

Anecdotes. Interpositions of Providence. Is. Grf.bds.; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. 6<4 silk. 

- " The Holy Scriptures. Is. 6<4 bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. 6<4 silk. 

■ Christian Graces. Is. 6<4 bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. 6 d. silk. 

— Christian Conduct. Is. 6 d. bds.; 2s. half-bd.; 2s. 6 d. silk. 

■ ■■■■-- Religious Tracts. Is. 6 <4 bds.; 2s. half-bd.; 2s. 6 d. silk. 

■ - Sunday Schools. Is. Bd. bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. 6<4 silk. 

" — Christian Ministers. Is. 6 d. bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. 6<4 silk. 

Christian Missions. Is. 6<4 bds.; 2s. half-bd.; 2s. 6«4 silk. 

■ ■ The Young. Is. 6 d* bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. G <4 silk. 

— i ■ ■ ■ — Social Life, Is. G d, bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. Bd. silk. 

— Admonitions. Is. 6 d. bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. G<4 silk. 

History of the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. By the Rev. A. Boat, Geneva. 2s. 6 tl. 
bds ; 3s. 6 d. half-bd. ; 5s 6 d. calf. 

Boy’s Week-Day Book. Many engravings. 4s. bds. ; 6s. elegantly bound ; 6s. 6 d. silk. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress,. By John Bunyan. 1 8m o. edition. 2s. half-bd. 

Royal edition, with 18 superior engravings. 4s. bds. } 6s. silk ; 

7s. calf gilt. 

Journal of Travels in South Africa. By Rev. J. Campbell. Is. 6<4 bds. ; 2s. hf-bd. ; 4s. calf. 
A Journey to Lattakoo, in South Africa. With a Map. By Rev. John Campbell. 
Is. 6 d. bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 4s. calf. 

Considerations for Young Man. Is. bds. ; Is. Bd. half-bd. ; 2s. silk ; 3s. Bd, calf. 

Daily Food for Christians ; being a Promise and another Scripture for every Day in the 
Year ; with a Verse of a Hymn. 64mo. 8<4 stiff covers ; Is. bd. in rad roan, gilt ; 
Is. 6<4 tucks or cases ; 2s. calf. 

Daily Light from the Scriptures. Is. 6 d, bds. ; 2s. half-bd.; 2s.6<4 tucks or silk. 

Daily Incenss ; or, Scripture Prayers and Praises ; with Reflections for every Morning 
and Evening in the Year. Is. Bd. bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. 6<4 silk, gilt edges, or tucks 
Daily Prayers and Promises, from the Holy Scriptures. Bd, stiff covers; Is. 4<4 tucks 
gilt edges. 

Daily Scripture Expositor ; containing a Text of Scripture for every Day in the Year ; 
with Notes and Reflections. Is. 6<4 bds.; 2s. halr-bd. ; 2s. 6<4 silk, gilt edges, or 
In tuck. 

Daily Scripture Instructor ; containing a Text of Scripture for every Day in the Year; 
with Notes and Explanations. Is. 6<4 bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. 6 <4 gilt silk, or in a 
tuck. 

Daily Texts, with Verses of Hymns. 64 mo. Bd, stiff covers ; Is. 44 hound, with a tuck. 
Daily Verses. 4 <4 stiff covers ; 8d. roan; Is. tucks; Is. 4<4 boxes. 

Dewdrops. A very neat, small Selection of short Texts. Ad, stiff covers; 8<4 roan; 
Is. gilt edges, with tuck. 

The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. By P. Doddridge, D.D. Is. Bd. half-bd. 

~ — 7~ — ■ ' Royal edition, 3s. bds.; 4s. half-bd.; 

6s. silk, or calf gilt. J 
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Publications of the Religious Tract Society . 

The History of Ellen, lx. 6 d. silk, gilt edges. 

Family Book. 2s, bds. ; 3s. silk, or half-bd. calf ; 5s. calf. 

Flowers of the Forest. 2s. 8 d. handsomely half-bd. gilt edges, or in silk. 

Gems of Sacred Poetry. Is. in ornamental covers j Is. 4 3. roan ; 2s. bd. with tuck ; 
3s. extra calf. 

Girl’s Week-day Book ; with a frontispiece and engravings. 4s. cloth; 6s. elegantly 
bd. gilt; 6s. 6f/. silk. 3 

A Present for the Afflicted. By Rev. T. Griffith, M.A., Homerton. 8 d. bds. ; Is. half-bd. 

The Anxious Inquirer after Salvation. By Rev. J. A. James. Is. bds.; Is. Gd. half-bd. 

Royal edition ; steel frontispiece. 2s. bds. ; 3s. 

half-bd. or silk ; 5s. calf. 

Journeys of the Children of Israel. Is. Gd. bds.; 2s. half-bd.; 2s. 6 d. silk; 4s. calf. 

A Commentary upon the First Epistle of St. Peter. By Archbishop Leighton. In 2 
vols. 5s. bds.; 7s. half-bd. 

Manners and Customs of the Jews; with numerous engravings. lf.6cf.bds.: 2s. half-bd. 
calf ; 2s. 6 d. silk ; 4s. calf. 

Missionary Records. India. 2a 6 d . bds. ; 3s. 6 d . half-bd. 

1 China, Burmah, Ceylon, &c. 2s. bds. ; 3s. half-bd. 

North America. 2s. 6 d. bds. ; 3s. 6rf. half-bd. 

— — — — — Tahiti and the Society Islands ; with a map. 2s. Gd. bds. ; 

3s. 6 d. half-bd. 

Morning Meditations for every Day in the Year. By Rev. J. Mori son, D.D. 2s. 6d. bds. ; 
3s. 6 d. half-bd. or silk ; 5s. Gd. calf. 

A Popular Introduction to the Study of Quadrupeds ; adapted for Youth ; with a parti- 
cular notice of those mentioned in the Scriptures; with one hundred superior 
engravings. Royal 18mo. 7s. bds. ; 9«. half-bd. morocco ; 1 Os. Gd. calf extra. A few 
copies on India paper, 15s. elegantly bound in morocco. 

An Introduction to the Study of Birds ; with a particular notice of the Birds mentioned 
in Scripture. About two hundred superior engravings. 10s. bds. ; 1 2s. half-bd. ; 
14s. calf extra. 

Emblems for the Young. By Rev. C. Neale, M.A., of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
With numerous engravings. Is. Gd. bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. Gd. silk ; 4s. calf. 

The Life of Felix Noff, Pastor of the High Alps. 2s. bds. ; 3s. half-bd. or silk ; 5s. calf. 

Picture Bible for the Young ; containing Sacred Narratives, in the words of the Holy 
Scripture. % Genesis to Deuteronomy. Twenty-one steel plates, and a large number 
of wood engravings. 6s. bds. ; 8s. half-bd. morocco, gilt ; 9s. calf, gilt. 

Picture Testament for the Young ; containing a Harmony of the Gospels, and the Acts 
of the Apostles. With twenty steel plates, and a large number of superior wood 
engravings. 6s. bds. ; 8s. half-bd. morocco, gilt ; 9s. calf, gilt. 

Persuasives to Early Piety. By J. G. Pike. Is. bds.; Is. Ad. lialf-bd.; 2s. silk ; 2s. Ad, 
bd. gilt. 

A Guide for Young Disciples of the Holy Saviour in their Way to Immortality. By 
J. G. Pike. 2s. 6 d. bds. ; 3s. 6 d. half-bd. or silk ; 5s. Gd. calf. 

Present for the Young. Is. 6d. bds. ; 2s. half-bd. ; 2s. 6 d. silk ; 4s. calf. 

The Psalmist; or, Select Versions of the Psalms, from various Authors. Is. Ad. bds. 
gilt; 2s. tucks, or in roan, gilt ; 3s. calf extra. 

Annals of the Poor. By the Rev. Legh Richmond, A.M. A new edition, enlarged and 
illustrated, by Rev. J. Ayre, A-M. 3s. 6 d. bds. ; 5s. 6 d. bd. calf, or in silk. 

Rites and Worship of the Jews; with a map and numerous engravings. Is. Gd. bds. ; 
2s. half-bd. ; 2s. 6 d, silk ; 4s, calf. 

•Royal Prayers and Meditations of Queen Catherino Parr. 1546; reprinted 1831. 6 d. 
stiff covers ; Is. Ad . tucks. 

Scripture Illustrations, for the Yonng ; with cuts. Is. 6 d. half-bd. ; 2s. silk; 3s. 6 d. call 

Scripture Parables, in Verse ; for the use of the Young. Is. half-bd. 

Scripture Similitudes, for the Young; with numerous engravings. Is. Gd. bds.; 2s. 
half-bd. ; 2s. Gd. silk ; 4s. calf. 

Small Rain upon the Tender Herb. A short Text for every Day in the Year, Very 
small size. Gd. roan ; Bd. tuck ; Is. case ; or 5s. morocco, silver clasp. 

letters to a Daughter, on Practical Subjects. By Rev. W. B. Sprague, D.D. 2s. bds. ; 
2s. Gd. half-bd, calf ; 3s. silk ; 5s. calf. 

A Gift to a Neighbour. By Rev. C. B. Tayler, M.A. 2s. Gd. bds. ; 3s. Gd. half-bd. or silk. 

Threefold Cord ; or, a Precept, Promise, and Prayer, for every Day in the Year C d, 
stiff covers; 10^. roan; is. Ad. tucks; 2s. calf. 

Young Cottager. By Rev. Legh Richmond, AM. Fine edition, with superior engra- 
vings. Is. Gd, bds. ; 2s. 6<f. silk, or half-bd, calf, gilt. 
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Publications of the Religious Tract Society. 
COMMENTARY UPON THE HOLY BIBLE, 

From Henry and Scott ; with numerous Observations and Notes from other Writers ; 
also Maps of the Countries mentioned in Scripture, and various useful Tables. 
(Without the Text.) 5s. bds. ; 7s. bd. 

Vol. I. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Vol. IV. Isaiah to Malachi. 

Vol. II. Joshua to Esther. Vol. V. Matthew to Acts. 6s. bds. ; 8s. bd. 

Vol. III. Job to Solomon's Song. Vol. VI. Romans to Rev. 6s. bds.; 8s. bd. 

Complete Sets of the above in six volumes, neat in cloth, 32s. ; half-bd. calf, 38s. ; 

calf, 44s. 

THE HOLY BIBLE; 

The Oxford Ruby octavo edition, with Marginal Readings and References of the 
authorized Version, in a separate Volume, uniform in size and binding with the 
Commentary, price 10s. ; bd. calf, 12s. 6d. 

COMMENTARY, WITH THE HOLY BIBLE; 

The Text according to the authorized Version ; the Comment from Henry and Scott, 
with numerous Observations and Notes from other Authors; also the Marginal 
References, Maps of the -Countries mentioned in Scripture, and various useful Tables. 
Complete in 6 volumes, super-royal. £3 bds. Vols. I. II. III. IV. 10s. each; 
vols. V. and VI. 10s. 6d. each ; in sets, £4. 4s. half-bd. calf; £5 bd. calf; £5. 12s. 
bd. calf extra. Sets bound in three volumes, £3. 16s. half-bd. calf; £4. 4s. bd. calf; 
£5 bd. calf extra. 

CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY; 

Consisting of Memoirs of eminent Christians. 4s. each volume, half-bd. : — 

Vol. I. Leighton, Philip Henry, Newton, Cotton M&thcr. — Vol. II. Gilpin, Stockton, Grimsliaw, Jane 
why. Browne, Bedell, Alleine. — Vol. 111. Swartz, Williams, Bunnell, Mrs. Graham, Mrs. A 1 than a* 
— Vol. IV. Hervey, Doddridge, Dorncy, Meikle.— VoL V. Colonel Gardiner, Toplady, Fletcher, John 
BrQwn.— Vol. VI. Dr. Watts, Romaine, William Howard, Pearce, Rowe. — Vol. VII. Bishop Hall, Eliot, 
Mrs. Huntington, Heywood, Joseph Milner. — Vol. VIII. Brainerd, Payson, Vavasor Powell, Usher.— 
Vol. IX. Flavel, Cadogan, Burn, Howe, Mrs Turner. — Vol. X. David Brown, Kilpin. Boston, Trosse. 
Mrs. Walker. — Vol. XI. Bunyan, Owen, H&lyburton, Herbert. — Vol. XII. Baxter. Mrs. Baxter, John 
Howard, Dr. Buchanan, Lady Glenorchy. — Vol. XIII. Whitefield, Wesley, Francke, Edwards.— 
Vol. XIV. Fuller, Mrs. Newell, Pattrlck, Archibald, Blackader.— Vol. XV. Cowper, Miss Linnard, Mrs. 
Judson,Matthow Henry. 

BSX.XOXOUS CXXtC ULATXXro XiXBRABXSS' 

Class A. FOR THE YOUNG AND SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 

Division I. Price £6 6 0 

II. — 4 0 0 

Additional — 2 0 8 

Total . £12 6 8 
Class B. FOR GENERAL USE. 

Divisions I. II. III. IV. V. £4 ; or altogether, £20. 

Ci.Ass C- FOR ALL AGES. 

Containing one Copy cf all the Books in Classes A. and B. 5 372 Volumes, half-bd. ; 

Price £25. 

MONTHLY PUBX.XC ATXOXTS • 

THE TRACT MAGAZINE; or, CHRISTIAN MISCELLANY. 

Published Monthly. Price 1 d. 

The Volumes of the First and Second Series, half-bd., at 1 *. 4d . each. 

Third Senes, containing 240 pages— -The Volumes for 1834, 1835, and 1836, 1«. 6d. 

each, half-bd. 

THE CHILD S COMPANION ; or, SUNDAY SCHOLAR’S REWARD. 

Published Monthly. Price Id. 

The first Eight Volumes of the Child’s Companion, 1824 to 1831, First Series, bound 
in red, gilt and lettered, price 1#. 6rf. each. 

The Volumes for 1832 to 1836, half-bd., Is. 6 d. each. 

Thirteen Volumes, in superior binding, price 2*. 8 d. each Volume. 

THE VISITOR; or, MONTHLY INSTRUCTOR. 

Combining, with Scriptural nnd Religious Instruction, some Pieces on the Works of 
God, and General Knowledge. Price 3</. each number. 

Vol. I. for 1836, 3s. 6 d. bds. ; 5s. half-bd. 

THE WEEKLY VISITOR. 

The Volume* for 1833, 1834. and 1835, each 3 «. 6d. bde.; 5*. helf-td. calf. 
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TRACTS, iws 

FIRST SERIES, Nos. 1 to 404, various prices. 

NARRATIVE SERIES, Nos. 800 to 862, various prices. 

TRACTS FOR THE AGED, Ac., in large type, twenty-one different sorts, various prices . 
SECOND SERIES, each of eight pages, with a cut, Nos. 500 to 613, 2t, 8 d. per 100. 
UNNUMBERED SERIES, thirty different sorts : various prices. 

COMMENTS ON SCRIPTURE, Nos. 2000 to 2011, Is. 4 d. per 100. 

BROAD SHEETS and CHRISTMAS CAROLS, seventy-four different sorts. 
HANDBILLS, Nos. 1 to 148, 6 d. per 100. 

SELECT SERMONS, Nos. 1 to 48, 2 d. each. 

CENNICK’S SERMONS, Nos. 1 to 12. 

COTTAGE SERMONS, Nos. 1 to 36, 2#. 8 d. per 1 00. 

SERMONS TO THE AGED, Nos. 1 to 12, 4s. per 100. 

SEA SERMONS, Nos. 1 to 12, 4s. per 100. 


A separate Catalogue of Tracts , Broad Sheets , <$*c. is published. Also, of Welsh, Irish , and Foreign Tracts . 
N.B. — Orders, with remittances , sent to the Depository, will receive prompt attention. 

Please to put a tick to the books you order ; and, when they are published at different prices . put a tine thus, — 
under the price and sort you select. If there be no line , the lowest in price will be sent . 


Abbott, Jacob, Young Christian . . . 

Fire-side, or Family Religion 

J. S. C., Mother at Home. . 

Adam's Private Thoughts . . . 
Advice to a Young Christian 

royal ed. 32mo 

Aged, Manual for the 

Alexander’s Evidences 

Alleine, Joseph, Life of 

’s Alarm , 


iCovn. 

|orBds 

s. d. 
2 0 
1 0 
1 0 
1 4 
1 0 


■ R., Heaven Opened 


Almanack, Christian, 1837, 6d. drab| 

covers 

Penny Tract, 1837 

Sheet, 1837, Id. 

Althans, Mrs., Life of.- 

Anecdotes. Providence . 


■ Holy Scriptures . . . 

Christian Graces .. 

Christian Conduct. 

■ Rclieious Tracts. . . 

— Sunday Schools . . . 

Christian Ministers 

Christian Missions. 

The Young 

Social Life 

— Admonitions 

Archibald, Alexander, Life of. . 


Balnaves on Justification 
Barnes’ Notes on Cosp. 1. II. each. 
Bates’ Spiritual Perfection 
Baxter’s Dying Thoughts 

Call 

Saint’s Rest .... 

Guide to Heaven 

Richard. Life .... 

Mrs., Life of. . . . 

Bedell’s Is it well P 

Bcrridge’s Christian World Un-| 

masked 

Bible the Best Teacher 

Binning on Fellowship with'God . 
Blackadcr, Lieut. -Col., Life of . . . 

Boardinan, G. D., Life of 

Bogatzky’s Golden Treasury 

Ditto, 32mo. 


Bogue's Divine Authorityof N. Test. 

Bolton’s Four Last Things ' 

Bonne]], J., Life of 

Bost’s History of Moravians .... 

Boston’s Crook in the Lot 

Fourfold State 

Life 

Boy’s Week-Jav Book, many engr.| 

Brainerd, David, Life of 

British Reformation • 
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Silk. 

s.d. 
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6 0 
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British Reformers : — 

Bradford 

Latimer 

Ridley and Philpot 

Hooper 

Knox 

Becon 

Wickliff 

Tindal, Frith, and Barnes . . 

Cranmer, Rogers, &c 

Jewell 

Edward VI., Balnaves, Ac.. 
Fox, Bale, and Covet dale . . 

Complete in 12 vols 

Brooks* Precious Remedies. . 

Mute Christian 

Brown, David, Life of 

John, Life of . 


Browne, Bp. and Bedell, Bp. Lives of] 

Buchanan, Dr., Life of 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 

royal ed., fine engravingsl 

small 32mo. ed., cuts . . . 
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■Life. 
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Burder’s Early Piety, red, 8 d. .... 

J., Sermons to Children . . . 

G., 24 Cottage Sermons 

Burn, General, Life of 

Burroughs on Contentment .... 


Cadogan, W. B., Life of . 

Campbell’s Travels in South Africa| 

Journey to Lattakoo. . . 

Case, Thomas, on Afflictions 

’s Mount Pisgan 

Cennick’s Twelve Sermons; 

Charnock on Christ Crucified. 

— on Christ’s Death, Ac . . . 

— Weak Grace Victorious . 

— on Attributes, vol. I. & II. each 
Child’s Companion, 13 vols. bound] 

red, la. 6a. each 

Christian Biography: — 

Abp. Leighton, P. Henry, Ac. 

Gilpin, Stockton, &c. . . .' 

Sw artz, Williams, & 

Hervey, Doddridge, Ac 

Col. Gaftliner, Toplady, Ac.. . 

Dr. Watts, Romaine, Ac 

Bp. Hall, Eliot, Ac 

Brainerd, Dr. Payson, Ac. ... 
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Kilpin, D. Brown, Ac 

Bunyan, Dr. Owen, Ac. 

Baxter, J. Howard, Ac 

Whitefield, Wesley, Ac, .... . 
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Fuller, Mrs. Newell, &c.. . 
Cowper, Mr*. Judton, *c. 
Christian Characteristic* . . , . 
- Discretion 


Clarkson's, D., Sermons . . . 
Commentary on Scriptures, 

Vol. 1. to IV., each 

V., VL, Matt, to Rev. each. 

The six volumes complete 

Holy Bible, bds. uniform 
Holy Bible, with Commentary, sup, 
roy., good-sized clear type, 

1, Genesis to Deut. . 

II. Joshua to Esther. . 

HI. Job to Solom. Song 

IV. Isaiah to Malachi . J 

V. Matthew to Acts. . 
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extra 

In 3 vols. 5/. calf extra 

Companion to Bible, with maps . . 

Questions on 

Considerations for Young Men... 

Corbet’s Self-employment, 64mo.l 
roan, 10</., tucks, If. 4d. 

Cottage Sermons, I. to HI., f 

Hymn Book, bd. 8 d, 

Cowper, W., Esq,, Life of. . 
Crawford’s Dying Thoughts 


60*. 


0 61 
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, each , 


Daily Food for Christians, tucks or 

cases, 1*. 6 d. t roan, 1* 

Daily Light, 2*. 6 d. lucks 
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Incense, tucks, 2*. 6 d. 

Texts, tucks, 1*. 4d .. . 

Prayers and Prom., tks. is Ad. 

Verses, roan, 8 d. t lucks, 1*., 

boxes, 1*. 4 d • • • • • • • • • • , 

Dairyman’s Daughter, bd. red, lf..| 

Days of Queen Mary • 

Dew-drops, tks. or cases, 1*., roan.ba. 
Diary, tucks, 1*. 8rf. 

Dickinson’s Lettere .......... • * • 

Directory for Ministers, tks., 1*. 4a. 

Divine Origin of Christianity 

Doddridge, Dr., Life of 

’a Rise and Progress . . . . 

royal edition 

Domestic Visitor, 1831 

Doolittle’s Love to Christ 

Dorney, Henry, Life of 

’s Contemplations 


Edwards' Redemption . 
Sermons . 
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Fuller, Life of • 1 °| 

’s Gospel worthy acceptation! 

Gardiner, Colonel, Life of ...... * •! 

Gerasof Sacred Poetry, roan, l«.4a., 

J Jil 

for Ministers j.J °| 

German Reformation, 2 vols 

Gilpin, Bernard, Life of . 

Girl’s Week-day Book, engravings 

Glenorohy, Lady, Life of. 

Goodwin, Christ set forth 

Gouge’s Christian Directions .... 
Graham, Mrs., Life of . . . . . • . 
Grandfather Gregory, red, 1*.. 
Grandmamma Gilbert, red, 1*. 

Griffith's Present for Afflicted 
Grimshaw, William, Life of . . 

Hall, R. S., on Education .... 

Bishop, Life of • • 

’s Devotional Works. . 

Halyburton, Life of 

Handbills, The, complete 

Heart’s Ease in Trouble 

Henry, Philip, Life of 

— — — M., on Meekness 

Communion 

Sermons, from MSS. 

Life of 
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Herbert, G., Life of 

Hervey, J., Lifeof . 

Hey wood, Oliver, Life of .... . 
Hill’s It is Well, fine ed.32mo. 

’s, Rowland, Thoughts . . . . 

Hist, of Church of Christ, I. to VI. 
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History of Christ, bd. sheep, 1*. 6 d. 

Hofacker’s Sermons 

Hopkins, Bp., Two Covenants .... 

Howard, John, Esq,, Life of 

, William, Life of . 

Howe’s Living Temple . . . 

on the Holy Spirit . . 

Delighting in God . . 

, Life of • • 

Huntington, Mrs., Life of . 

Hymns for the Young, bd. red, 8 d. j 

James' Anxious Inquirer 

royal ed., steel front. 
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Janeway, John, Life of . . 

’s, James, Saints’ Diligence 

— Token, red, 1*... 
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Jesus showing Mercy . 
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Lavington’s Addresses. . . . . . • •• • • 

Sacramental Meditations 


Leighton, Archbishop, Life of 
on Peter, 2 vols... 
royal ed., portrait 


Linnard, Anna Jane, Life of ... . 
Lives of the British Reformers . . 

royal ed., 12 portraits . 
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Lockyer’s Balm for England 

Lollards, The....... 

Lord’s Supper, On the, roan, 10a., | 
tucks, 1*. 4ci 

Maclaurin’s Select Works. 

Malan’s Tracts 

Narratives 

Manners and Customs of the Jews 
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Mason, W., Spiritual Treasury .. . 4 0 5 0 .. 7 0 

’s, J., Select Remains 10 16.. 36 

Mather, Cotton, Life of 0 6 10 

Meikle, James, Life of 06 10 

Milner, Joseph, Life of 0 6 10 

Missionary Records. India 2 6 3 6 

China, Burmah, Ceylon, &c. 2 0 3 0 

■ North America 2 6 3 6 

* — Tahiti and Society Islands .2 6 3 6 

Monitory Mirror 10 16 

Morison's Morning Meditations ... 26 36 36 56 

Narrative Series Tracts, I. & II., ea. .. 14 

Natural History of Quadrupeds, 

India paper, 15* 7 0 9 0 .. 10 6 

— Birds, cf. extra, 14s 10 0 12 0 .. 14 0' 

Neale’s Emblems 16 2 0 2 6 4 0 

Neff, Felix, Life of 2 0 3 0 3 0 5 0 

New Cobwebs for Ch-Idren 16 2 0 

Newell, Mrs. Harriet, Life of ... v 06 10 16 

Newton, John, Life of 10 16 2 0 

*8 Letters to Campbell 2 0 

’s Sermons 10 16 . . 3 6 

Omicron’s Letters 16 20 26 40 

Orton on Eternity, red, 8 d. 0 3 

Owen, Dr., Life of 0 6 10 

Glory of Christ 16 20 36 

on 130th Psalm 30 40 40 6 0 ! 
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Page, Harlan, Life of 

Parables, Explanation of the 

Pattrick, G., Life of 

Payson, Dr., Life of 

’s Remains 

Pearce, S., Life of 

Penrse’s Best Match 

Picture Bible for Young, Genesis to 

Deuteronomy, engravings 

Joshua to end of Old 

Testament, engravings 

Testament for Young. eng.. 

Pike’s Persuasives to Early Piety . 

Guide for Young Disciples. 

Religion and Eternal Life . 

Christian Liberality 

PolhiPs Mystical Union 

Powell, Vavasor, Life of* 

Present for the Young 

Preston’s Golden Sceptre 

Psalmist, The, tucks or in roan gilt, 

2s., calf extra, 3s 

Psalms and Hymns, black, 8 d. 
large print, black, Is. 6</. 

Red Book 

RepcntanceExplained and Enforced 
Rewards, 37 vols. bd. red, Is. each 
Reynolds’, Bp.. Israel’s Prayer . . . 
Richmond's Annals of the Poor . . . 
Rites and Worship of the Jews . . . 
Romaine, William, Life of ....... 

Rowe, John, Life of 

Royal Prayers, tucks, Is. 4 d. 

Rutherford’s Letters 


Sea Sermons 1 0 

Second Series Tracts, one vol 4 0 

Select Sermons, I. to IV., each 2 6 

Serle’s Remembrancer 16 

Sermons to the Aged 10 14 

Sermons on the Seasons, bound in 

red, Is 1 4 

for Children 10 

Shaw’s Welcome 1 6 

Immanuel 16 

Sheppard, T., Sincere Convert .... 1620 

Short Prayers, 8vo 0 8 10 

64mo. tucks, Is. Ad.. 0 6 .. 

1 Stories, 4 vols. red, Is. each 

Sibbs’ Meditations, tucks, la. 6c/. .. 0 8 

Soul’s Conflict 1 6 20 

Sinclair's Letter 16 26 

Small Rain on Tender Herb, 6 d. rn., 

8 d. tuck, Is. case, 5s. silver clasp 

Spencer’s Sermons 2 0 3 0 

Sprague’s Letters to a Daughter. . . 2 0 2 6 

Steele’s Husbandman’s Calling .. . 10 16 

Stockton, Owen, Life of 0 6 10 

Stories from Switzerland 16 

Sunday Readings for Young 10 

School Hymns, bound, 6c/.. 0 4 

Do. with Watts’ Songs, 8c/. 

bound in red 

Swartz, C. F., Life of 0 6 10 

Taylor’s Gift to a Neighbour 2 6 3 6 

'Third Centenary of English Bible. 1 4 


Silk. Calf. 

i.d. a, d. 
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1 0 1 6 2 0 Threefold Cord, rn. 10c/., tks. la. 4c/. 0 6 .. .. 2 0 

.. 10 Todd’s Lectures to Children 10 162036 

10 16 Toplady, A. M., Life of 0 6 10 

1 6 2 0 2 6 Tract Magazine, in vols., each 14 

New Series, vol. I. II. III. .. 16 

6 0 8 0., 9 0 Traill on Christ’s Prayer, Jn. 17.24 2 0 3 0.. 5 0 

’s Throne of Grace 2 0 30 .. 50 

6 0 8 0.. 9 0 Treflfry on Covetousness 20 30 .. 50 

6 0 8 0., 9 0 Trosse, George, Life of 06 10 

1 0 1 4 2 0 2 6 Turner, Mrs. J., Life of 0 6 10 

26 3636 56 Two Apprentices 10 

16 2 0 

1 6 2 0., 4 0 Usher, Archbishop, Life of 06 10 

. . 1 6 2 0 Sermons 26 36 36 56 


Scott’s Force of Truth 

Scripture Illustrations 

Similitudes for the Young. . . . 

Parables, in verse 

Portions for Afflicted 

Quest, on Old Test. 1. red, 8c/. 

II. red. 8c/ 

New Test. I. red, Hil . . 

II. red, 8ci 

III. red, 8 d 


0 6 10 
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Venn on Mistakes in Religion .... 
Venning’s, R., Milk and Honey, 
64mo. 10c/. roan, 1*. 4c/. tuck. . . . 

Village, The, bound in red, 1* 

Visitor, The, for 1836 

Walker's Practical Christianity . . . 

— Mrs. E., Life 

Walks in London, red, 1# 

Watson’s Divine Cordial 

Saint’s Delight 

on Contentment 

Watts, Dr., Life of 

’s Divine Songs, superior ed.. 

Weekly Visitor, 1833, 1834, 1835 . 

Wesley, John, Life of 

Whitefleld, George, Life of 

Wilbcrforce's Practical View 

Williams, Joseph, Life of 

Witherspoon on Regeneration . . » . 

Young Cottager, 32mo. red, 1*. . . • 

fine edition, 18mo. 

— Servant, the 

Young Christian’s Pocket Book, 

roan la., tuck la. 6c/ 

Young, Select Tracts, I, to VI., each 
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MANUALS 1« 4J each.— Afflicted, Manual for.— Artisan’s Assistant.— Christian 
—CotUwe^sCompanion*— Prisoner’s Manual.-Protestant’s Manual.-Seaman’s Manual, 1. II. each.-tnerrant * 
Friend.— Soldier’s Manual.— Youth’s Companion. . . , D - , 


i3Srt.“ 

1 V^i^rSirMaU , he«! , Bn^ he klo'wtedgl of Christ Cruiified.-Hall’s, Bp., Devout Soul, and Night 
Jfb.Slrw Mystical.— Hervev’s Time of Danger.- Hill’s It is Well.-Imporlance °f Hum'lity hf-bd. Is. 


-Letters to tne ioung.-L,uu= hd i. -Mead j M Memoir of, hf-hd. la.— Memoirs of a Clergyman's 

H.i, IM h,. M . n-av., 

to Ruin.— Word in Season.— Workhouse Boy. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR THE YOUNG. 

SHORT STORIES.— Fifty-two sorts, for Children under Ten Years of Age, at 2a. 8J. per 100. 
Ditto, Eighteen sorts, ditto, eight pages, with neat coloured covers, one halfpenny each. 

Also Packets of Fifty, one of each, price la. 6J.; and Packets of Twenty-five, one of each, price 9d. 
32mo. WITH MANY CUTS, AND NEAT COLOURED COVERS. 

TRACTS FOR CHILDREN.— fauny-two sorts, four pages each, 8 d. per 100, assorted. 

One Halfpenny each. Sixty-six different Sorts, numbered 1 to 66. 


On* Penny i 
Brown, Thomas, 


each, 32mo. — Affectionate Daughter.-African Widow -Bond, Roger.— Bread Staff of Life.- 
s.— Cennick’s Letter.— Child’s Hosanna.— Child and Parent’s Monitor.— Children s Wishes.- 


Mom. — Happy Negro. — Mari, Ann. — nura, wmiain. — * — • . - , » i i 

C Boys.— Irisfi Girl.-John the Plowian.-Jones, Mary.-L.ttle Peacemaker.-Lord’s Pr.yer.-Lovel«^ 
Efi»belh.— Lucy. — Maria. — Mary the Milkmaid.-Naamao.-Ncwfoundland Fisnermeo.-Pious kdwaH.-P«r 
Joseph.-Poor Sarah.-Posl Office.-Priee, Jane.-Shipwreck.-Stor.es of Sunday Scholars -Storm and Raintmw. 
—Sunday Scholar.— Susan and her Lamb.— Temper.— Ten Commandments.— Truth and Falsehoal.— Two S.a- 
pences.— Two S. S. Girls.— Vine.— Welsh Weaver.— Why-why, Miss.— Willison, Sophia.— kes! and No!— 
Young Fisherman. 

Twopence each, 32ho.— Abdallah.-Anecdotes for Boys.— Anecdotes for Girls.— Animals, MerCT to.— Autuniii 
Sermon.— Brown, B.— Burman Girl.— Cecil’s Early Piety.— Child Jesus, Th e . — C h n st . Life of.— C h r i s t 1 an ity. 


Tract Distributors.— Mary Jane.— Mountain Cottage— Old Hardy— Parish Apprentice.— Picture Alphabet.— 
Poacher’s Daughter.— Robins, John.— Sabbath Day.— Sailor Boy.-*cripturc Alphabet.— Scripture History.- 
i. *.L ti B c<__! . ci.. n piiii.i Qnmmar Rormnn — Sunday Eve.— Sundav bcholar. Seauel to.— 


—Watts on Prayer. — Watts’ Songs.— Well-spent Penny.— Winter bermon.— loung ^mmney-sweepers. 

Threepence each, 32 mo. — Cottage Scenes. — Cunningham, Eliza. -Dikkop, Paul.— English Bible, History of.— 
Green, Joseph.-Green, Betsey .-Guide to Prayer.-Honest Roger.— Idle Dick.— Lute Basket Makers.— Nosegay 
Gatherers.— Plain Address to Little Children.— Shadrach, &c.— Uncle William and Nephews.— Village School.— 
Village Characters. — Watchmaker and Family. 

Fourpence each, 32mo.— Africaner.— Bell, Sarah, and Fanny Blake.— Cabin Boy’s Companion.— Deception, or 
the First of April,— Fall of our First Parents.— Five Sandwich Islanders.— Green, Susan. — ‘‘ It will never be found 
out.” — Little American Girl. — Negro Servant. — Prentice, Mary, Memoir of, — Samuel, History of. — Visits to a 
Cottage. — Wise, John. 

Sixpence each ; or Leather Backs, Eightpence. — Burdens Early Piety. — Dairyman’s Daughter.— Dickermin, 
N. W.— Grandfather Gregory. — Grandmamma Gilbert. — Janeway’s Token. — Joseph, History of.— Newton s Let- 
ters. — The Village. — Walks in London. — Young Cottager. 

Two Packets of 30 Halfpenny Booh} Three of 14 Penny ; Seven of 7 Twopenny ; and Three of 5 Threepenny, 

assorted, price la, each packet . 
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A VALUABLE PRESENT 


COMPLETE IN THIRTY HANDSOME VOLUMES, 

WITH FINELY ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Price £6. 15s. the Set ; or 4s. Qd. each, Morocco Cloth, Lettered. 

THE SACRED CLASSICS; 

A SELECT LIBRARY OF THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


edited by the 

Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D. and the Rev. H. STEBBING, M.A. 


The Series comprises the most approved Works of 

JEREMY TAYLOR— BISHOP HALL — DA. CAVE — RICHARD BAXTER — BISHOP BUTLER — DR. BATES 
BISHOP BEVERIDGE— ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON— JOHN HOWE — 

HON. ROBERT BOTLE— VICESIMU8 KNOX— JOHN LOCKE— BISHOP HORNE, &C. & C. 

WITH A 

©Bo ite ^election of tfje gutet $oitrp atiD £ertnon literature 

OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY; 

TO WHICH ARE PREFIXED 

ESSAYS, MEMOIRS, NOTES, &c. 

BY 

THE EDITORS — DR. PTE SMITH— ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. — JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 
DR. CROLY — THE REV. W. TROLLOPE, AND OTHERS. 


“ The richest Treasures of Wisdom are here made accessible to all.— By far the 
most valuable of all the collections that of late years have issued from the Press.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


EACH VOLUME MAY BE HAD SEPARATELY, PRICE 4s. 6d. EACH, 


1. THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESY- 

ING. By Jeremy Taylor. 

2. ) CAVE’S LIVES OF THE APOS- 

3. ) TLES. 

4. BATES’S SPIRITUAL PERFEC- 

TION UNFOLDED AND EN- 
FORCED. 

5. BISHOP HALL’S TREATISES, De- 

votional and Practical. 

6. BAXTER’S DYING THOUGHTS. 

7. JEREMY TAYLOR’S SELECT 

SERMONS. 

8. BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RE- 

LIGION. 

9. DR. WATTS’S LYRIC POEMS. 

10. > PRIVATE THOUGHTS, &c. By 

11. ] Bishop Beveridge. 

12. ) CAVE’S PRIMITIVE CHRIS- 

13. \ TIANITY. 

14. ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’S EX- 

POSITION of the CREED, the 
LORD’S PRAYER, and the TEN 
COMMANDMENTS. 


15. 1 SELECT SERMONS by South, Bar- 
16. > row, Tillotson, Taylor, Horsley, Hall, 
17*3 Seeker, Leighton, Atterbury, Ac. &c. 

18. THE HON. ROBERT BOYLE on 

the High Veneration Man’s Intellect 
Owes to God, Sec. 

19. VICESIMUS KNOX’S CHRISTIAN 

PHILOSOPHY. 

20. HOWE’S SELECT TREATISES. 

21. SACRED POETRY of the SEVEN- 

TEENTH CENTURY.— Vol. I. 

22. ) BISHOP TAYLOR’S LIFE OF 

23. y OUR BLESSED SAVIOUR JE- 

24. ) SUS CHRIST. 

25. LOCKE ON THE REASONABLE- 

NESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

26. SACRED POETRY of the SEVEN- 

TEENTH CENTURY.- Vol. 11. 

27. BISHOP BUTLER’S FIFTEEN 

SERMONS. 

28. ) A COMMENTARY oh the BOOK 

29. > OF PSALMS. By G. Horne, Bi- 

30. ) shop of Norwich. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. 

THE FOLLOWING HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN CONSECUTIVE 
NUMBERS OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE:— 

No. I. Goldsmith, with a Preface to the No. IV. Honorable Robert Boyle. 

Series. No. V. Flood. 

No. II. Grattan. I No. VI. Sterne. 

No. III. Berkeley. | No. VII* Lord Charlemont 

NOTICES. 

“ We can desire fbr our country no greater honour, than to have cradled the infkncy of such men ; nor do we desire 
for them a nobler monument than a place in the National G allbit or Illustbioub Iusbjuuv, so munificently 
founded by the Conductors of the Ujuvaiamr Magazine. ”-DsW» Evening Mail, 


NO. I. — GOLDSMITH. 

*• One of the noblest essays we have read for a long time 
la our periodical literature.**— Dumpies Herald. 

“ Vie are greatly pleased with the design which the con. 
ductors of the University Magazine , not only contemplate, 
but have set about in right good earnest, of presenting the 
public with a series of Biographical Portraits of our most 
Illustrious countrymen. Tub Lira or Goldsmith is an 
admirable beginning.*’— Deny Sentinel 

•« A new feature in the Number for January is, the com- 
mencement of a ' Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen,'— the 
subj ect. Goldsmith. It is impossible to speak too highly 
of the manner in which this beautiful piece of biography 
is touched.**— Liverpool Courier. 

“ The first of a * Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen,' is a 
masterly piece of criticism”— Edinburgh Constitution. 

** The Dublin University Magazine for this month con- 
tains one article so preeminently excellent, that whatever 
had been the merit of the other papers, — although they 
had not been of that value which they really are,— we 
would have been Inclined to reckon this as one of the best 
numbers of a periodical, which haa since Us commence, 
ment been uniformly conducted with great spirit and 
ability. The article to which we allude is No. I. of a 
• Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen.* "—Aberdeen Observer. 

NO. II. — GRATTAN. 

« B- far the most interesting paper in the present num- 
ber of this excellent Magazine, isan article on the late Mr. 
Grattan.*’— Glasgow Courier. 

•» The second number of the * Gallery of Illustrious 
Irishmen, G rattan, ’ is a splendid composition, and does 
full justice to its inspiring subject.**— If order. 

M The sketch of the illustrious Grattan is ably drawn 
„n. and is distinguished by a tone of candour which does 
honour to the conductors of the Magazine, while it deals 
out impartial Justice to the memory of one of Ireland’s 
greatest orators and sta te s m en "—Belfast News Letter. 

m w> have read with much gratification the opening 
article on Grattan, the second m the * Gallery of Illus- 
trious Irishmen,* in which the political character, the 
burning eloquence, the senatorial conflicts, and the endur- 
ing devotion to Ireland of that truly Illustrious Irishman 
are sketched with great vigour and ability.”— Dublin 
Evening Post. 

«The second portrait in the • Gallery of Illustrious 
Irishmen,* is excellent.”— Cork Evening Herald. 

“ An admirable biography of Grattan enriches this 
Number.**— Kilkenny Moderator 

NO. Ill BERKELEY. 

u The of the master is visible in every touch.”— 

Sun. 

m Denly do we feel indebted to the conductors of the 
University Magazine for the valuable accession that Irish 
literature has attained in this series of articles, and most 
fortunate have they been in thus depositing the sacred 
trust in the hands of one whose eloquence, varied acquire, 
menu, and mental grasp, combined with a genuine love 
of country, that rises superior to the trammels of political 
•reed, enable him to illustrate the present age, while 
tracing the glories of the past”— Morning Register. 

u guch a masterpiece of criticism is indeed a valuable 
acquisition to English literature. So many and so various 
excellencies, comprehended within a few pages, it has 
never been our fortune to discover. Such a majestic in. 
teiiect must yet make Itself known as well as felt, and add 
another glorious name to the • Gallery of Illustrious Irish, 
men? "±DuUin Evening Mail 

u. it is absolutely impossible to describe the defight with 
which we have perused this exquisite specimen of bio. 

^^sf&Tofh^ talent”— Edinburgh Evening 

Post. 


** We may be forgiven, we hope, if we linger longer 
than is common with us over the admirable essay on the 
life and writings of Berkeley.”— Glasgow Courier. 

44 Qualis ab tncepto may be said of the conclusion of 
the sketch of the immortal Bishop Bbbkblby— it i a 
finished as it was commenced, by a philosopher, a scholar, 
and a Christian.”— Cork Evening Herald. 

m The concluding estimate of the system of Berkeley is 
remarkable, not omy for the energy of diction, but for the 
unusual extent of metaphysical rending which it displays.” 
—Belfast News Letter, 

NO. IV. — BOYLE. 

44 The life of Boyle is worth more than the whole co at 
of the number.”— United Service Gazette. 

44 With the sketch of Boyle we have been infinitely de- 
U|hted; it is to our taste the best of the series."— ulster 

44 The article is executed with superlative talent.'* 
Cork Evening Herald. 

44 The life of Boyle gives additional value to our Irish 
Miscellany, and fresh glory to our national pride.”— 
Dublin Evening Mail. 

NO. V. — FLOOD. 

44 The * Gallery* still continues to interest the public; 
and not the least valuable of these able articles which have 
appeared under that head, is the biography of Flood, a 
sketch which is drawn by a master hand.”— Carlow Sen - 
tinei. 

44 An admirable spirit prevails throughout, with a just 
appreciation of the great powers of the subject of the 
sketch.”— Dublin Evening Post. 

** The Memoir of Flood, with which the present num- 
ber is enriched, is in no respect inferior to those that pre- 
ceded it ."—Derry Sentinel. 

NO. VI. — STERNE. 

44 A ftilUength portrait, painted so admirably as to 
make it worthy a place In the Gallery of Illustrious 
Irishmen.”— Derry Sentinel. 

44 The paradoxical character of Sterne is well drawn, 
and admirably explained. This mysterious compound of 
: over-refined feeling, and heartless insensibility— of cold 
and ultra-Platonic purity, and gratuitous indelicacy, has 
been searched through all the windings and sinuosities ef 
1 his nature, by the eye of a master. 

| 44 All the Sketches In the Gallery are admirably done, 

and render as much honor to the artists, as genuine taste, 
power of composition, and strict adherence to truth can 
render to living authors.'*— Dublin Record. 

44 A Sketch of Sterne, written with great ability, is now 
presented to us."— Dublin Evening Post. 

44 A fine ftilUength portrait of Sterne'*— Sun. 

44 Sterne bears the stamp of much thought and discri- 
mination . "—Morning Register. 

44 An admirable Memoir of Sterne'*— Belfast N. Letter. 

44 The Paper on Sterne is one of much value.'*— Bum- 
fries Herald . 

44 Quite a masterpiece”— Scottish Guardian. 

44 It is an elaborate, comprehensive, and eloquent com- 
position. ’ '-Edinburgh Evening Post. 

NO. VH. — LORD CHARLEMONT. 

44 The writer has done ample justice to his subject.”— 
Evening Mail. 

44 This paper la ably written, and will be read with deep 
interest”— Carlow Sentinel. 

44 Excellent in every reaped."— Ev e ni ng Packet. 

I 44 Admirably executed. Warder. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


“ There is not a better work going than the Dublin 
University Magazine. Powerfully written, and 
advocating the best principles, we have no hesitation 
in saying: that in Ireland its place is exactly the same 
as Blackwood in Scotland.”— John Bull. 

“The University Magazine is as varied and inte- 
resting in its matter— as vigorous, well-principled, and 
as eloquent as ever.”— Scottish Guardian. 

“ Everyfrnonth developes more and more of the in- 
tellectual resources of this Magazine, and displays an 
increasing excellence, to which it would he difficult 
to imagine any tie plus ultra boundaries."— Dublin 
Evening Mail. 

“The perusal of this Magazine is to ns a mental 
feast.”— Co ns titutiona l . 

“ This excellent publication has now fairly taken its 
place in the highest walks of periodical literature, and 
it is second to none in the talent, vigour, aud origi- 
nality of its articles.”— Liverpool Courier. 

“ In vigorous Intellect, and power of reasoning not 
second to ‘ Blackwood ;’ while it is so much diversified 
by tales full of interest, and so graphically druwn, as 
cannot fail to enhance the value of the Magazine.”— 
Carlow Sentinel. 

“For the general character of the literary articles, 
it may well maintain a competition with the best mo- 
dern productions of the same kind ; but the present 
Number (Sept.) and the last, entitle it to a preeminence 
above any Magazine which has of late years been pre- 
sented to the British public. "—Dublin Freeman's 
Journal 

“Of ‘Jane Sinclair’ we know not howto speak in 
terras of suitable admiration; — it is touchingly, beau- 
tifully exquisite, in Carleton’s happiest style of pas- 
sionate description.”— Evening Packet. 

“ A periodical, which by every new publication In. 
creases our respect for the tone and manner, the intel. 
lectual power, and moral.purity, with which it is con. 
ducted. "—Standard. 

“ Ireland may well be proud of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Maoazinr ; for, in sober truth, it would do 
credit to any country or to any University.”— Glasgow 
Courier. 

“ We have found repeated occasion to recommend 
this able and constitutional miscellany to our readers, 
and the number before us well sustains it reputation : 
without an atom of coarseness, there is a great deal 
of exceedingly clever and caustic writing in its pages.” 
—London U. S. Gazette. 


written with such vividness and power, that it should 
of itself sell the whole impression. Mr. O’Brien, the 
author, is superior to almost any writer we know in 
describing scenes of intense suffering and stirring 
passion : the object he pourtrnys lives and acts before 
his readers; and when he shall have corrected a little 
ruggedness of style, which occasionally shows Itself 
in his ordinary narrative and common. place descrip- 
tions, he will be without a rival in the walk of litera- 
ture in which he moves.”— Dernj Sentinel. 

M An excellent number, fully sustaining the reputa- 
tion it has already acquired, and doing honour to the 
literature of the ‘Green Isle.’ We heartily recom- 
mend this periodical to all our readers.”— Oxford 
Conservative. 

“The most remarkable iiterary production wo have 
met with for some time is an article headed ‘ What ia 
an Orangeman V "—Sun. 

“ This valuable publication, called into existence by 
the exigencies of the times, continues, iiu each suu. 
cecding Number, to put forth a series of articles which 
entitles it to stand m the foremost rank of the Con- 
servative periodicals of the dav. The excellence of its 
poetical and imaginative articles equals those of any 
of its contemporaries.”— Liverpool Standard, 

“This Number (23) contains one Chupter of ‘College 
Romance,’ worth all the magazine talcs w'e have read 
for the last twelve months. It L one of the most 
powerful sketches of the imaginatioi ( •» be found out 
of the pages of Maturin.”— Sun. 

“ This is one of the most spirited and truly able peri- 
odicals of the day, and every succeeding number adds 
to its claims upon public support.”— Edinburgh Even - 
ing Post. 

“ It closes the year with an increase and strength of 
excellency which promise that it wdll open the new 
year with undimimshed powers.”— Warder. 

This Number (36) completes a volume which, for 
racy humour, judicious criticism, and exquisite poetry, 
we venture to assert has no superior in the whole 
range of periodicals."— Felix Farley's Bristol Journal 

“ The ablest periodica] organ of thorough undefecatc-d 
Irish Orangeism.” — Globe. 

“The Dublin University MIoazinbUi not inferior 
to any of its English or Scotch monthly confreres. It is 
avowedly Conservative ; and if we compare it to the 
Tory Magazines of the sister country, we will find it 
equal in learning and research to any, and vastly 
superior to some. There is not an article in the work 
that a literary Irishman might not feel proud to 
claim.”— Freeman's Journal. 


“‘The Billiard Table,’ with which this Number 
commences, is a truly heart-rending tale; and is 
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